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Amendment  made  ;-~diI1  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Oommons. 
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Words  added : — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Revived f  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  that  the  Law  which 
"  I  general  sale 
Ireland  shomd  he  amended  so  as  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  that  day. 


forbids  the  general  sale   of  Intoxicating  Liquors  during  a  portion  of  Sunday  in 
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Durial  service  of  the  Church  of  England  in  ohnrchyards  in  which  they  have  a  right 

of  interment,  if  the  relatives  or  friends  having  the  charge  of  their  funarals  shall  so 

desire; 
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respecting  the  TJniversity  of  Cambridge  and  the  Colleges  thei'ein, 
ordered  {Mr,  Spencer  Walpole,  Mr,  Secretary  Cross,  Lord  John  Manners) ; 
presented,  and  read  the  first  lime  [Bill  151.] 

Poor  Law  Rating  (Ieeland) — Resolittion — 

Moved,  "That  the  system  of  Poor  Law  Rating  in  Ireland  should  be  assimilated  to 
that  of  England  by  the  adoption  of  Union  Rating," — {Mr,  0' Shaughneaey)  , ,     837 

After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Parliament — ^Prtvileob — ^Public  Petitions — 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  Bill — 
Notice  being  taken  of  the  language  contained  in  the  Petition  from  Newark 

Street,  Leicester,  in  favour  of  the  Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions 

BiU:— 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  that  the  Petition  do  lie  upon  the  Table  be  read,  and  dis- 
charged, on  account  of  the  unbecoming  language  used  therein, — {Mr,  Callan)  , .      845 

Boulogne  Sur  Mer  Petition — 
Report  from  the  Select  Committee,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence,  brought  up      847 
Report  read,  as  foUoweth : — 

Your  Committee,  having  taken  Evidence  and  having  searched  for  prece- 
dents, do  not  advise  the  reception  of  the  Petition  by  the  House. 
Report,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  to  lie  upon  the  Table,  and  to  be 
printed,  [No.  232.] 

COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  17. 
Intoxioatlng  Liquors  (Licensing  Boards)  Bill  [Bill  6]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"  —  {Mr,  Joseph 
Cawen)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..848 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  six  months," — {Sir 
Walter  BarttOot.) 
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Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Boards')  ^»^^-HX>ntinue€L 

After  long  debate,  Question  put,  *'  That  the  w6rd  '  now,'  stand  part 
of  the  Question :  "—The  House  divided;  Ayes  109,  Noes  274;  Ma- 
jority 165. 

Words  added : — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  a§r»ed  to : — Second 
Beading  j9t«^  offior  six  months. 

Election  of  Aldermen  (Cumulative  Vote)  Bill  [BiU  46]— 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read  ..  ..  ..913 

After  short  debate,  it  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Six  of  the 

clock,   the  further  proceedings  on  Second  Beading  stood  adjourned 

till  To-morrow, 

LOBDS,  THUBSDAT,  MAT  18. 

Tttekey — MtJEBER  OF  THE  CoNstJLs  AT  Saloistica — Qucstiou,  Earl  De  La 

Warr ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  Derby  . .  . .  . .     914 

Army — EInightsbridge  Barraoxs — Question,  Viscount  Powerscourt;  An- 
swer, Earl  Cadogan : — Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .     915 

COMMONS,  THUBSDAY,  MAY  18. 

Palace  of  Westminster — The  Clock    Tower — Question,    Mr.    Bitchie ; 

Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox  ..  ,.  ..917 

EoYirnAN    Finance — Conversion    of   the   Debt — Decrees  of  May   2 — 

Question,  Mr.  Samuelson;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer       918 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections — Question,  Sir  Colman  0*Loghlen;  An- 
swer, The  Attorney  General  ..  ..  ..918 

India — Army   Furlough   Eules — Question,   Mr.  Morris;   Answer,  Lord 

George  Hamilton  . .  . .  . .  . .     919 

Army — Surgeons  of  Militia  Beqiments — Question,  Mr.  Errington;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  . .     919 

Education  —  Model  Schools  (Ireland)  —  Question,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  ..919 

Public  Houses  (Ireland) — Sunday  Closing — Question,  M^.  B.  Smyth; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ...  ..     920 

Judicature  Act,  1873 — The  Summer  Assizes — Question,  Mr.  Cole;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross     . .  . .  . .  . .     921 

Criminal   Law  —  Mr.    Bravo — The   Inquest  —  Questions,  Mr.   Serjeant 

Simon,  Mr.  Callan ;  Answers,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .     922 

Turkey — Murder  of  the  Consuls  at  Salonica — Question,  Mr.  Hanbury ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  . .  . .  . .  . .     925 

Gloucester  District  Begistry — Question,  Mr.  Monk;  Answer,  Mr.  W. 

H.  Smith         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     925 

Mercantile  Marine  —  The  "Lily  of  Devon"  —  Question,  Mr.  Bates; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .     925 

Army — Supplies  to  Militia  Begiments — Question,  Mr.  Dease;  Answer, 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  . .     926 

Joint  Stock   Companies  Acrr  —  Arrest  of  an   Official  Liquidator  at 

Hamburg — Question,  Sir  John  Lubbock ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .     926 

India  —  Bombay    Bevenue    Jurisdiction    Act,     1876  —  Question,    Mr. 

Dunbar ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  . .  . .     926 

Metropolis — Victoria    Park — Question,  Mr.  J.  Holms;    Answer,    Lord 

Henry  Lennox  . .  . .  . .  . .     927 

United  States — The  "  Alabama  "  Award — Question,  Mr.  Bates;  Answer, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  • .  . .     927 

Navy — Creed  Begister — Question,  Mr.  Arthur  Moore ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt    928 

Orders  of  the  Day — 

Ordered,  That  the  Orders  of  the  Bay  be  postponed  till  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  farther  to  provide  xor  Etementary  Educatioii,— {l£r.  Disraeli.) 
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Elementary  Education  Bill-- 

Motion  for  Leave  ( Viscount  Sandon)  . .  . .  . .     929 

After  debate,  Motion  agreed  to: — Bill  to  make  further  provision  for 
Elementary  Education,  ordered  ( Viscount  Sandon,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr,  Secretary  Cross) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time 
[BiU  155.] 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  [Bill  124]— 

Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair,"— (ifr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  . .  . .     966 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **  it  is  inexpedient  to  extend  the  range  of  ahsolute  exemption  from  Income  Tax 
to  incomes  of  £150,  and  Sto  extend  the  limit  of  partial  exemption  from  incomes  of 
£300  to  incomes  of  £400,  inasmuch  as  these  additional  exemptions  would  injuriously 
affect  the  equable  proportion  in  which  aU  incomes  of  like  nature  should  be  assessed, 
— {Mr,  Hubbard,) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 

the  Question." 
After  long  debate.  Question  put: — The  House  divided:  Ayes  241,  Noes 

121  ;  Majority  120. 

Main  Question,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair/'  put,  and 

agreed  to  : — Bill  considered  in  Conmiittee. 
Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Monday  next. 

Burglxs  (Scotland)  Gas  Supply  {re-eammitted)  Bill  [Bill  120]— 

Order  for  Committee  read         . .  . .  . ,  . .     998 

After  short  debate,  Order  discharged: — BiU  re-committed  to  the  former 

Select  Committee,  with  reference  to  Clauses  2,  3,  6,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 

20,  24,  43,  45,  and  57,  and  Schedule  B. 

Cofltoms  Laws  Consolidation  Bill — Considered  in  Committee : — Resolution  agreed  to, 
and  reported : — Bill  ordered  {Mr,  Raikee,  Mr.  WiUiam  Henry  Smith,  Mr,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer) ;  presented^  and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  164]  . .  . .      999 

Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  Amendment  Bill — Ordered  {Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ikbetsm, 

Mr.  Secretary  Croaa) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  153]  . .  . .      999 

Poor  Law  Bating  (Ireland)  BiU  —  Ordered  {Sir  Michael  Hicks'Beaeh,  Mr,  Solicitor 

General  for  Ireland) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  166]       . .  . ,      999 

LOEDS,  FETDAT,  MAY  19. 

Their  Lordships  met ;  —'And  having  gone  through  the  Business   on  the 
Paper,  without  debate—  [House  adjourned.] 

COMMONS,  FRIDAY,  MAY  19. 

The  House  met,  and  40  Members  not  being  present  at  Four  o'dook,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  tiU  Monday  next. 

LORDS,  MONDAY,  MAY  22. 

TuBJKEY — Second  Note   of  the  Thbee  Powers — Question,  Observations, 

Earl  GranvUle ;  Eeply,  The  Earl  of  Derby  . .  . .  1000 

CSraelty  to  Animals  Bill  (No.  85)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2*,"— (TA«  Uarl  of  Carnarvon)  . .   1001 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  ^:  — BUI  read  2*  accordingly,  aud 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  JfotMky  JiffiL 
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CoEETJPT  Practices  at  Elections  Act — Noewich  and  Boston  Election 

Commissions — Question,    Mr.  J.  E.  Yorke;    Answer,    Mr.  Assheton 

Cross  . .  . .  . .  . .         ^  • .   1035 

Ieeland  —  The   TJppee   Shannon — ^Ballyconnell  Canal — Question,  Mr. 

Errington ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  ^  . .   1085 

Elementary  Education  Act — Attendance  at  Schools — Question,  Mr. 

Heygate ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon         . .  . .  . .   1036 

The  European   Assurance  Society  Arbitration — Question,  Sir  Eardley 

Wilmot;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  . .  . .  . .   1088 

Petition   of  Mr.  Charles  Henwood — Question,  Sir   Edward  Watkin; 

Answer,  Colonel  Beresford  . .  . .  . .  . .   1088 

Japan  and  Korea  —  Proposed  Treaty — Question,  Mr.  Pender;  Answer, 

Mr.  Bourke    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1039 

Sierra  Leone — The  Financial  Position — Question,  Mr.  Price;  Answer, 

Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .  . .  . .   1039 

Navy — Engineer  Officers  and  Engine-room  Artificers — Question,  Mr. 

Gorst;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt    . .  . .  . .  . .   1040 

Criminal   Law — Eelease   of   Political   Prisoners — Question,  Mr.  M. 

Brooks ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .   1040 

Moved,  "That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Mr,  (y Connor  Power :) — 
After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  wUhdraum. 

Criminal   Law — Arrests  under  the  Vaccination   Act — Question,  Mr. 

Blake ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross         . .  . .  . .  1052 

Post  Office — ^The  Telegraph  System  (Scotland) — Question,  Mr.  Gbieve ; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Maimers  . .  . .  . .   1053 

Turkey — The  Berlin  Conference  —  Question,  Mr.  Bruce;  Answer,  Mr. 

Disraeli  . .  . .  . ,  . .  . .   1053 

Parliament  —  Business  of  the  House — Questions,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 

The  Marquess  of  Hartington ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli      . .  . .  1053 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill  [BiU  49]— 

Bill,  as  amended,  coneidered     . .  . .  . .  . .   1054 

After  long  debate,  Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  upon  Thursday, 


WATS  AND  MEANS— (WMu^tfi  in  Committee  . .  1082 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply 

granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  the  Slst  day  of  March 

1877,  the  sum  of  £11,000,000  be  granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 

United  Kingdom.*' 
Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr, 

(/Sullivan  :)  —  Question  put :  —  The  Committee  divided  ;    Ayes  16,  Noes  87  ; 

Majority  72. 
Original  Question  again  proposed : — Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 

Chair," — (Jfr,  Pamell :) — Motion,  hy  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Beeolved,  That,  towards  makmg  good  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service 

of  the  year  ending  the  Slst  day  of  March  1877,  the  sum  of  £ll,000,OOO^be  granted 

out  of  the  ConsoUdated  Fund  ox  the  United  Eixigdom. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow;    Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
Wednesdaif. 

Elver  Fishing  BUL— Ordered  (Mr,  Monk,  Mr,  Price) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time 

[Bill  162]  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,    jQg^ 

Smithfield  PriBOn  (Bablin)  Wl— Ordered  {Mr.  miUam  Henry  Smith,  Sir  Michael 

Hiekt'Beach) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  163]  ••  ^  ^    1 0ft^ 
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Borials  In  ChurohyardB  Bill  (No.  77)— 

Mmi,  "That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2%"— (2%^  Earl  Qreif)  . .  1084 

After  short  debate,  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  (''now")  and  insert 

("  this  day  six  months,)"— (2%*  Lord  Prendmt.) 
On  Queetion  that  (''now  ")  stand  part  of  the  Motion?  JRuoked  in  the 

Neg^tm  ;  and  Bill  to  be  read  2*  thk  day  itx  monthi, 

Ths  Boyal  Coxmission  on  Bailwat  AooiDEirrs  —  Braices  —  Question, 
Obserraiions,  Lord  Oolville  of  Culross ;  Beply,  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen : 
—Short  debate  thereon        . .  . .  .  •  . .  1095 

DoYEB  Habboub — ^Petition  pre$mUd  {Barl  QranvtUe)  . .  1099 

After  short  debate,  Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MAY  23. 

Oritni,  That  Committees  flhall  not  rit  upon  Thtindsy,  being  ABcension  Dkj,  tmtil 
Two  of  the  dock,  and  haye  leaye  to  nt  imtil  Six  of  the  dock,  notwithstanding  the 
nttmg  of  the  House,'* — {Mr,  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer,) 

The  Abctio  Expedition — Offioebs  of  the  "  Fanboea  " — Question,  Mr. 

Baillie  Cochrane  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hant       . .  . .  . .  1110 

Qab  CoKPAiriES  Act — Oas  Befebees — Question,  Colonel  Makins ;  Answer, 

Sir  Charles  Adderley  ..  ..  ..  ..  1110 

Eom^— BoASD   OF   EuTAKOB — Mb.    Biyebs   Wilson — Question,  Mr.  W. 

Cartwright;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .   1112 

SPAnr  —  Seizubb   op  the   "Octavia"  —  Question,  Mr.   Serjeant  Simon; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  ..  ..  ..1113 

UaiTED  States — Extbadition — Case  of  Winslow — Question,  Sir  William 

Harcourt;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross    . .  . .  . .  1113 

Tubekt  —  Mttbdeb    of    the    Consttls    at    Salonica  —  Question,    Mr. 

Samuelson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  ..1113 

CmL  Sebyice  Inquibt  Commission — Customs  Out-doob  Depabtment — 

Question,  Mr.  Boord ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  ..1115 

Gedohal  Law — ^Mad  Doos — Question,  Mr.  Sykes ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 

Cross  ..     '  ..  ..  ..  . .  1115 

luLAND — KnrosTowN  Habboxtb — Question,  Mr.  Meldon ;  Answer,  Mr.  W. 

H.  Smith        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..1116 

The  'Slave    Tbade — Tbeatt  with  the  Sttltak  of  Zajtzibab — Question, 

Captain  Price ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke         . .  . .   1117 

BzexsTBT  OF  Deeds  (Dublin) — Question,  Mr.  M.  Brooks ;  Answer,  Mr.  W. 

H.  Smith        ..     •  ..  ..  ..  «.  1117 

OiTT  OF  London  Companies — ^Addbess  fob  a  Betubn — 

M6Hdy  **Tbai  an  humble  Addreis  be  presented  to  Her  Majeety,  that  She  will  be 
graaonaly  pleaaed  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Betum 
letting  f  ortn  in  detail  a  Statement  of  the  real  and  personal  property  vested  in  the 
City  of  London  Companies  respectiyely ;  also  a  detailed  Statement  of  the  charities 
payable  by  sach  Companies  and  of  the  income  derived  from  all  sources ;  and  State- 
meat  of  expenditure  and  receipts  daring  the  last  three  years  preceding  the  Ist  day 
of  January  1876," — {Mr,  Jamn)  ..  -.1117 

After  long  debate.  Motion,  by  leaye,  withdrawn. 
East  India  (Chief  Justices  of  High  Courts)  Bill  [Bill  98]— 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time," — {Sir   George 
CampheU)        ..  ..  ..  ..   1153 

[House  counted  out.] 

loeal  Oovenunent  Provisional  Orders,  Aberayon,  ftc.  (No.  7)  Wl— Ordered 

(Mr,  8uU,  Mr.  SelaUr^Booth)  ..1154 

hUie  Health  (Scotland)  Proyisional  Order  (Wemjss)  WISL— Ordered  {The  Lord 

Adeoeate^  Mr.  Seeretarg  Crcet)  ,,  ••   1154 
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Employers  LlabiUty  for  Injnry  Bill  [Bffl  16]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (ifr.  MaedonaU)    ..   1154 
After  short  debate,  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now," 

and  at  the  end  of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  six 

months," — {Mr.  RodwelL) 
After  further  short  debate,  Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn : 

— Bill  withdraum, 

WUd  Fowl  Preservation  BiU  [Bin  42]— 

Order,  read  for  resuming  adjourned  Debate  on  Question  pSrd  February], 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  ChapUn:)  — 
Question  again  proposed : — Debate  resum&d  ..  . .   1181 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr.  P. 
A.  Taylor.) 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question :  " — 
The  House  divided;  Aves  337,  Noes  13 ;  Majority  824. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com^ 
mitted  for  Monday  next. 

Criminal  Law  (Evidence)  Amendment  Bill  [BiU  61]— 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read  . .  . .  . .   1183 

After  short  debate,  it  being  now  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Six  of  the 

clock,  the  further  Proceeding  on  Second  Beading  stood  adjourned  till 

To-morrow. 

Ways  and  Means— Consolidated  Fund  (£11,000,000)  Bill— Resolution  [May  22] 

reportedy  and  agrud  to : — Bill  ordered  {Mr,  Raikes,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ,  Mr. 
JFilliam  Henry  Smith) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  . .  . .     1184 

Cruelty  to  AniTnala  BiU— Ordered  {Mr,  Molt,  Mr.  Hardcaetle,  Mr.  Wait,  Mr.  Wilton)  ; 

|ire«0n^^<f,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  168]  ..  ..  ..     1184 

Burghs  (DiYision  into  Wards)  (Scotland)  Amendment  BxH—Ordered  {The  Lord 

Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  166]  . .     1186 

Nullum  TempUB  (Ireland)  Bill — (Ordered  {Sir  Colman  (yZoghlen,'  Mr.   Meldon)  ;  pre* 

sented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  167]  . .  . .  • .     1186 

COMMONS,  THUBSDAT,  MAT  26. 

Local  Taxation — Question,  Mr.  Bathbone ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith   . .  1185 

Navy — Sub-Libtjtbnants — Question,  Mx.  Cogan ;  Answer,  'hUr.  Hunt        . .   1186 

JuDiCATUBE  Acts — The  Assizes — Question,  Mr.  Cole ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney Oeneral    , .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1187 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870 — Clause  6 — Questions,  Mi.  Sandford, 

]^.  Isaac ;  Answers,  Yisoount  Sandon      ..  ..  ..1188 

CanoNAL  Law — Public  Peosecutoe — Question,  Sir  Charles  Bussell;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross     . .  . .  . .  . .   1189 

Mercantile  I^LudUne — Shipwrecked   Ysssbls — Question,  Mr.  Bathbone; 

Answer,  Mi.  Hunt  . .  . .  , .  . .  1190 

Explosive  Substances  Act,  1875 — ^Dynakite  Explosion  in  South  Wales 

— Question,  Mr.  Macdonald ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .   1190 

Elementary  Education  Bill  —  Poor  Educational  Districts — Questions, 

Lord  Bobert  Montagu,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster;  Answers,  Viscount  Sandon   1191 

Navy  —  Committee   on    Boyal   Naval   Engineers  —  Question,    Captain 

Price ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  . .  . .  . .  1 198 

Lunatic  Asylums  (Ireland)  —  Quefltion,  Mr,  B.  Power ;   Answer,   Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  ..  ..  ..  ..1193 

Navy — H.M.S.   ''Yanquabd"— QaestLon,  Mr.  D.  JenkinB;  Answer,  Mr. 

Hunt  ,,  ,,  ,,  .,  .,  1194 
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NaTT  —  OoLLISKWr  OF  TfflB  *'AlBBKTA"  AlO)  TttB  "  MiSTLBTOB  "— CaPTAIN 

Welch — Question,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt . .  . .  1194 

Pabliahekt  —  PuBuo  BTTsnniss  —  Sootoh  Bills  —  Question,  Mr.  Leitli ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Gross  . .  . .  . .  1195 

Pabliahent — PuBLio  BUSINESS — Observations,  The  Marquess  of  Harting- 

ton ;  Beply,  Mr.  Disraeli     . .  . .  . .  . .   1195 

Moved,  "  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Mr.  FatCMtt :) — ^After  short 
debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Cuitains  and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill  [Bill  124]— 

Bill  eomidered  in  Oommittee     . .  . .  . .  . .  1 1 97 

After  some  time  spent  therein^  Bill  r&porUd;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To'tnorraw. 

Commons  Bill  [BiU  51]— 

Order  for  Oommittee  read : — Moved,  '<  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
OhBlx,"—{Mr.  Aisheton  Crois)  ..  ..  ..1219 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  oat  from  the  word  ''  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  this  Bill  does  not  give  adequate  protection  to 
the  interests  of  the  rural  labourers,  and  does  not  provide  proper  securities  against  the 
indosure  of  those  Commons  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  in  their  unindosed 
tondition  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people/* — {Mr,  Faweett,) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question :  " — ^After  debate,  Question  put : — The  House  divided; 
Ayes  284,  Noes  98  ;  Majority  186. 

Main  Question,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 

agreed  to : — Bill  considered  in  Oommittee. 
After  short  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 

upon  Monday  nexL 

Local  Oovemment  Provisional  Orders,  BristoL  ftc  (No.  6)  Bill  [BiU  147]— 

Order  for  Committee  read,  and  discharged: — Bill,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  City  of 
Bristol,  committed  io  a  Select  Committee,  to  he  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  a  Private  BilL 

Parliaatestarj  Electors  B^^istaration  Wl— Ordered  {Mr,  Boord,  Sir  John  lubbock, 

Mr,  Grantham) ;  fresented^  and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  169]  . .  . .    1258 

Medical  Act  ttoalifications  "BilL— Ordered  (Mr,  RueeeU  Qumeyy  Mr.  John  Bright) ; 

ffntented,  and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  170]  . .  ,  ^   1253 

L0ED8,  FRIDAY,  MAT  26. 

PABLiAMEirr — The  WHrrsxrimDE  Beoess — Question,  Earl  Ghranville ;  An- 
swer, The  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon  . .  . .  1254 

Abmy — Bbseeye  Foboes  —  Yeomaitbt  Trtthfeters  —  Question,  Observa- 
tions, The  Duke  of  St.  Albans ;  Beply,  Earl  Cadogan : — Short  debate 
thereon  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1254 

JfAYY — TBOucmosr  to  Flao  Bank — Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of 

Gamperdown ;  Beply,  Lord  Elphinstone : — Short  debate  thereon         . .   1257 

Trade  Union  Act  (1871)  Amendment  Bill  (No.  73)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%"— (7%<j  Lord  Aherdare)  . .  1259 

After  short  deb^^  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  eom- 
nUiUd  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next 

£DX7GATic»r — ^BiFOBis   FOB   CHB   Ybae*   1875 — Quostion,    Lord  OiaimiOtQ 

and  Browne ;  Answer^  The  Duke  ot  Bichmond  and  Qordoix  « «  \^^^ 
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Ageiotiltubal  Holdingb  (England)  Act — ^Motion  foe  Betubnc 

Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Ketum  of  Landowners  of  600  acres  and 
upwards  in  each  county  in  England  and  Wales,  showing  those  who  have  contracted 
themselves  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  up  to  1st  June  1876, 
^{The  Earl  Be  La  Warr)  ..  ..  ..    1260 

After  short  debate,  on  Question  ?  Resolved  in  the  negative, 

FoBEiON  Deoorations — Question,  Observations,  Lord  Houghton;  Reply, 

The  Earl  of  Derby : — Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .   1268 

JuDiOATTJEE  AcT,  1873  —  Thb  Ootjet  of  Appeal — Observations,  Question, 

Lord  Selbome ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Ohancellor  . .  . .   1269 

COMMONS,  FEIDAT,  MAY  26. 

Ceiminal  Law — The  Oonviot  Oeton — Question,  Mr.  Whalley;   Answer, 

Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  • .   1271 

Spain — Detention  of  Beitish  Subjects — Case  of  Heney  Peatt — Question, 

Mr.  Hanbury ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .   1272 

Metbopolis  —  Teaffio  at  Hyde  Paek  Coenee — Question,  Lord  Ernest 

Bruce  ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox        . .  . .  . ,   1278 

Meechant  Shipping  Bill — Questions,   Sir  Charles  Adderley,  Sir  Charles 

W.  Dilke ;  Answers,  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Mac  Iver  . .   1274 

Landloed  and  Tenant   (Ieeland)  Bill  —  Question,  Mr.  George  Clive ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  , .  . .   1274 

Public   Houses   (Ieeland) — Sunday  Closing — Question,  Mr.  E.  Smyth; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .   1275 

The  Debby  Day — Question,  Mr.  James ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1275 

Paeliament — Oedee   of   Pubmo   Business — Question,  The  Marquess  of 

Hartington ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  1275 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair:  " — 

The  Duchy  of  Lanoasteb  and  the  Ageioultueal  Holdings  (England) 
Act — Resolution — ^Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  '*  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  undesirahle  that  the  benefits  intended 
by  Parliament  to  accrue  to  any  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  passing  of 
any  statute  should  be  neutralized  by  the  official  action  of  a  Member  of  the  Adnunis- 
tration  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  that  statute," — {Dr,  Cameron^) — instead 
thereof  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..    1276 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Question :" — ^The  House  divided ;  Ayes  226,  Noes53 ; 
Majority  173. 

India — The  Malay  Peninsula — ^Muedee  of  Me.  Biech — ObseirationB, 
Mr.  Ernest  Noel ;  Eeply,  Mr.  J.  Lowther : — Debate  thereon  . .   1290 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY — considered  in  Committee— Civil  Sbbviob  Estimates — Class  m., 
Vote  3 — The  Official  Refeeees 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  ezoeeding  £144,025,  be 
gpranted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1877,  for  such  of  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Chancery  Division  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  as  are  not  charged  on  the  Consofiaated  Fund," — (ifr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)        .,  ••  ,.  ,,  ••   1309 
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SxTPPLT — CiTiL  Sebyicb  Estimatbs — Committee — continued. 

Motion  made,    and   Question   proposed,  ''That  a  sum,  not   exceeding  £142,325, 

&c.," — (Mr,  Waddy :) — After  debate,  Question  put,  and  negatived. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Eesolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow:  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
Monday  next. 

Merchant  Shipping  BiU  [BiU  144]— 

Movedy  "That  tiie  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time,"— (/S»r  CharUs 
AdderUy)        . .  . .  ...  . .  . .   1834 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  the  third  time ; 
Amendment  made : — Bill  passed. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Crown  (Ireland)  Bill  |;BiU  119]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr,  Soheitor  General 

for  Ireland)     . .  , .  . .  . .  . .  1337 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 

Question  to  add  the  words  '*upon  this  day  six  months," — {Sir  Colman 

O'Loghlen,) 
Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 
Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr,  Meldon,) 
Question,  **That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"  put,  and  agreed  to: — 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday,  12th  June. 

Burghs    (Division    into    Wards)    (Scotland)    Amendment 

BUI  [BiU  166]— 

Moved,  **That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate) , .  . .  , .  . .  .  e  1389 

Motion  agreed  to: — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for  Thursday, 
8th  June. 

Local  Light  Bues  (Beduction)  "BXH— Ordered  {Mr,  Syhee,  Mr,  Norwood,  Mr,  Wihon) ; 

presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  173]  . .  . .  . .    1340 

Oun  Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment  Bill — Ordered  {Sir  Alexander   Gordon,   Mr» 

M* Lagan,  Mr,  Mark  Stewart) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  174]  . .   1340 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  MAT  29. 
Private  Bills — 

Ordered,  That  Standing  Orders  Nos.  91  and  92  be  suspended;  and  that  the  time  for 
depositing  petitions  praying  to  be  heard  against  Private  BUls,  which  would  otherwise 
expire  during  the  adjournment  of  the  House  at  Whitsuntide,  be  extended  to  the 
first  day  on  which  the  House  shall  sit  after  the  recess. 

CnuKLTY  TO  Animals  Bill — ^Viviseotion — Observations,  Viscount  Cardwell ; 

Eeply,  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon  . .  , .  1340 

Committee  on  said  Bill  accordingly  jpi^  ojf  sine  die. 

Geiminal  Law  —  TnEOwma   Stokes  at   Bailwat   Teains — Motion  foe 
Fapees — 
Moved,  for  Copy  of  evidence  given  before  the  Court, — {JEarl  De  La  JTarr)  1341 
After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  withdrawn. 

Aoeiculttjeal  Holdings  (England)  Act — Motion  foe  a  Betuen — 

Moved  for,  Betum  of  the  Public  Departments  which  hold  land  as  Owners  or  Occupiers  in 
England  and  Wales,  specifying  whether  they  have  or  have  not  contracted  themselves 
out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  up  to  the  1st  of  June,  1876, — 
{The  Barl  of  Camperdown)  ..  .,  ,,  ..    1342 

After  short  debate, 

Betum  of  all  the  Beports  made  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Gomnussioners  by  their  surveyors 

relative  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875:    Ordered  to  be  laid  before  tiie 

House,— (2!^  lord  Fresident,) 

Betum  presented;  and  to  be  printed,    (No.  97.) 


Union  of  Benefices  Bill  [h.l.v- 

Committee  nominated ; — lag^  of  the  Committee 


•  ,  V^\lb 
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Fabliament — BoROTJOHs  OF  NoBwiOH  A17D  BosTON — Questioii,  Mr.  J.  B. 

Yorke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross        . .  . .  . .   1 845 

India — Nizam  State  Eailway — ^Loans  to  Indian  Princes — Question,  Mr. 

Lowe  ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton    . .  . .  . .   1346 

Dover  Harbour — Question,   General  Sir  George  Balfour;   Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..   1846 

Army — Desertion — Case  of  Samuel  Chappbll — Question,  Mr.  Hopwood ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .   1847 

Navy — The  Dockyards,  &o.— Admission  of  Foreign  Officers — Question, 

Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy ;  Answer,  TMr.  Hunt  . .  . .   1848 

Education  (Ireland) — Irish  National  School  Teachers — Question,  Mr. 

Meldon ;  Answer  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ..  ..   1849 

Law  Appointments  (Ireland) — Case  of  James  Devinb — Question,  Mr. 

Meldon ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach     -  . .  « .   1 849 

New  Public  Offices — Site — Question,  Mr.  James;  Answer,  Lord  Henry 

Lennox  ..  ..  ..  ..   1860 

Metropolis — The  Ornamental  Waters  in  St.  James's  Park — Question, 

Mr.  Monk  ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox  . .  . .  1850 

Poor  Law — Out-door  Belief — Case  of  Charlotte  Hammond — Question, 

Mr.  Watney ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth  . .  . .   1351 

Merchant    Shipping — Lighthouse   on   Coningbeo   Bock — Question,  Mr. 

Bichard  Power;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  . .  . .  1352 

United  States — The  ISmma  Mine  —  Question,  Mr.  Callan;  Answer,  Mr. 

Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1352 

Army — Forage  to  Mounted  Officers — Question,  Captain  Nolan ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  '     . .  . .  , .   1858 

Local   Finance  —  Indebtedness    of   Local  Authoritiss — Question,  Mr. 

Bathbone ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth      ..  ..  ..  1353 

Turkey — Turkish  Finance — Question,  Mr.  Hamond ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  1854 
Parliament — Sessional  Order,  1875 — Presence  of  Strangers — Question, 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  ...  . .   1355 

Mercantile    Marine — ^Wrecks    off    Dungeness — Question,   Sir  Edward 

Watkin;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley    . .  . .  . ,   1356 

Parliament  —  Public    Business  —  Scotch    Bills — Questions,  Sir  George 

Campbell,  Mr.  J.  B.  Torke;    Answers,  Mr.  Asalieton  Cross,   Mr. 

Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  . ,  . .   1856 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill  [Bill  124]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time," — {Mr.  Chanedlor  of  th$ 
Exchequer)  . .  . .  . .  . .    1357 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  *^  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  no  financial  arran^i^ements  can  be  satisfactory 
which  are  so  framed  as  to  make  no  provision  for  relieving  Ireland  irom  a  burden 
of  Taxation  beyond  her  ability  to  pay  as  compared  with  Great  Britain," — {Mr, 
Mitchell  Henry f) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question  :  " — After  short  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Commons  Bill  [BiU  51]— 

Bill  ooneidered  in  Committee  [Progress  25th  MdgJ  . .  . .   1379 

After  long  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Thursday. 

Steamship  "Talisman" — 

Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  thereupon  [2l8t  March]  this  day  read,  and 
discharged. 

Bankers    Books  'Evidence    'BiM— Ordered  {Sir  John  Lubbock,   Mr.  Backhouse,   Mr, 

Sampson  Lloyd,  Mr.  Watkin  William) ;  prmnUed^  and  read  the  fint  time  [Bill  171]  1400 
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Q-BAND  Jtjeies  (Ieeland) — ^Eesoltjtions — 

Movedy  "  (1)  That  no  person  should  be  sommoned  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury  of  any 
county  wno  is  not  possessed  of  a  fixed  property  qualification  in  such  county ; 

<'  (2)  That  the  grand  jury  should  annually  at  tne  summer  assizes  appoint  from  amongst 
their  body  a  committee  to  represent  the  grand  jury  for  certain  limited  purposes ; 

"(3)  That  the  baronial  presentment  sessions  should  be  composed  of  justices  of  the 
peace  qualified  in  respect  of  residence  or  property  in  such  oarony  and  of  the  poor 
Lftw  guardians  elected  to  serre  for  the  electoral  diyisions  wholly  or  partly  sibiate 
withm  such  barony ; 

'<(4)  That  the  county  at  large  presentment  sessions  should  be  composed  of  persons 
elected  by  the  several  members  composing  the  baronial  presentment  sessions  in  such 
county," — {The  Earl  of  Bonottghmore)  ..  ••1401 

After  short  debate.  Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn. 

FoBEiGN    Decorations  —  Question,    Obserrations,    Lord    Oranmore    and 

Browne ;  Eeply,  The  Earl  of  Derby  . .  . .  . .   1414 

Turkey — Eeported  ;Deposition   of  the  Sultan — Question,  Earl  De  La 

Warr ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  Derby  . .  . .  . .  1416 


Elementary  Education  Proyisional  Order  Confirmation  (London)  Bill  [h.l.; 

Presented  [The  Lord  President) ;  read  1» ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners  (No.  100)    . .    1416 

Elementary  Education  Provisional   Order   Confirmation   (Hailsham,  ftcO 

'hx.] — Presented    {The  Lord  President) ;    read  1* ;    and  referred  to  the  Examiners 

"To.  101)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1416 
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Custonus  and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill— Consolidated  Fund  (£11,000,000)  Bill- 
Bead    2*    (according   to   order)  ;    Committees   negatived  :    Then    Standing    Orders 
Nos.  XXXVII.  and  XXXYIII.  considered  (aocording  to  order),  and  diepmsed  with  : 
BilLs  read  3%  asid  passed. 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MAY  80. 

Egypt — The  Suez  Canal  Shabes — Question,  jMr.  Biggar ;   Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..1417 

Aricy — The  Militia  Ballot  Act — Question,  GFeneral  Shute ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  . .  1417 

Abmy — Mobilization  of  the  Fobces — The  Abmt  EamcATBS — Question, 

Oeneral  Shute ;  Answer,  Mr.  Otithome  Hardy  . .  . .  141S 

Post    Office  —  Telegraphs  —  Oekney   and   the   Shetland   Islands  — 

Question,  Mr.  Laing;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .  1418 

Inland  Eeyenue — Game  Licences — Question,  Sir  Alexander  GK)rdon ;  An- 
swer, The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     . ,  . .  . .  1419 

Jtjdioatube  Act,  1873 — Official  Befebees — Question,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  1419 

Endowed    Schools  —  Assistant    Mastebs  — Question,    Mr.    Knatchbull- 

Hugessen ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  1420 

Abicy — Mobilization  of  the  Fobges — The  Abicy  Estdcatbs — Question, 

Sir  Alexander  Gordon;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  , .   1420 

The  Patent  Office  and  Musettm — Question,  Mr.  Samuelson ;   Answer, 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .  . .  . .  1421 

JuDiCATTJBE  AcT,  1875  —  The  ELEVENTH  SECTION — Quostion,  Mr.  Meldon; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  1422 

The  National  Galleby — The  New  Buildings  —  Questions,  Mr.  Cowper- 

Temple,  Mr.  Monk ;  Answers,  Lord  Henry  Lennox       . .  . .  1422 

County  Fbisons  (Ibeland) — Legislation — Question,  Mr.  Bruen;  Answer, 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach     . .  . .  . .  . .  1423 

TuBKEY — The  Eastebn  Question — ^Thb  Pafebs — Question,  Colonel  Mure ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .  1423 

Abmy — ^MiUTiA  Staff  Sebgeants— Pensions — Question,  Mr.  Dease;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Ghithome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  . .  \^*I\ 

Abmy — ^The  Queen's  County  Militia  Regiment — Questioii>  Mi.  "!D^«a^\ 

Answer^  Mr,  Qaibome  Hardy  • ,  .  •  •  •  \VI\ 
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The   New   Foeest  —  Stoneyoeoss   Inolostjbb  —  Question,  Mr.    Oowper- 

Temple;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith         . .  . .  . .   1425 

PooE  Law — Out-dooe  Eemef — Question,  Mr.  Brown;  Answer,  Mr.  Pell . .   1425 

Pabltament — The  Deeby  Day — 

Moved,  **  That  this  House,  at  its  rising  this  day,  do  adjourn  until  Thurs- 
day next," — {Mr,  Bwraeli)  . .  . .  . .  . .   1425 

After  short  debate.  Question  put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  207,  Noes 
118;  Majority  89. 

EoYAL  Irish  Constabulary  (Mr.  John  Croker) — ^Resolution — 

Movedy  *'  That  the  punishmont  inflicted  on  Mr.  John  Croker,  late  Sub-Inspector  in  the 
Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary,  by  reduction  in  rank  in  1867  and  subsequent  mflmisHal  from 
that  force,  for  ofifences  of  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  innocent,  without  first 
affording  him  an  oppiortunity  of  proving  his  innocence  before  an  independent  tribunal, 
was  not  just ;  and,  in  the  opimon  of  the  House,  such  opportunity  ought  now  to  be 
given," — {Mr.  Bruen)  ..  ..  .,  ..    1484 

After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrmon. 

The  Electoral  System  —  Borough  and  County  Constituenoies  — 
Resolutions — 

Movedy  **  That,  in  the  opimon  of  this  House,  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  an  unifoim 
Parliamentsiry  Franchise  for  Borough  and  County  Constituencies," — (Mr.  Trevelyan)      1442 

After  long  debate.  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  165,  Noes 
264 ;  Majority  99. 

Parliament — ^Exclusion  of  Strangers — Sessional  Order — 

Movedy  ''That  the  Order  of  the  31st  day  of  May  1875,  relative  to  the 
Exclusion  of  Strangers,  be  made  a  Sessional  Order," — {Mr,  Dieraeli)      1494 

Movedy  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr,  Rylands  :) — ^Aiter 
short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to: — Debate  adjourned  tUl  Tuesday  \^th 
June, 

Friendly  Societies  Act  (1875)  Amendment  'Wl— Ordered  {Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer y  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith) ;  preeentedy  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  177]  . .    1496 

Public  Health  (Ireland)  'BUXHr-Ordered  {Sir  Michael  Hiekt^Beaehy  Mr.  Solicitor  General 

for  Ireland) ;  pretentedy  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  178]  . .  . .   1496 

LOEDS,  THUESDAY,  JUNE  1. 

Bankruptcy  Bill- 
Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  and  for  other 
purposes,  presented  {The  Lord  Chancellor)  . .  . .  . .   1496 

Aner  short  debate.  Bill  read  1' ;  to  be  printed,    (No.  106.) 

TuRBKY — ^The  Seookd  Note  of  the  Three  Powers — The  Despatch — 
Question,  Observations,  Lord  Campbell ;  Beply,  The  Earl  of  Derby : — 
Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .  . .  . .   1510 

Elementary  Education  Proyisional  Order  Confirmation  (Homsey)  BiU  [b.l.]— 

Freeented  {The  Earl  Cadogan) ;  read  1* ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners  (No.  104)      . .    1513 

Local  OoYemment  Board's  ProYisional  Orders  Gk>nflrmation  (Carnarvon,  ftc.) 

Bill  [H.L.] — Freeented  {The  Earl  of  Jertey) ;  read  1* ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners 

(No.  106)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1513 

COMMONS,  THUESDAY,  JUNE  1. 
Private  Bills — 

Orderedy  That  Standing  Order  131  be  suspended,  and  that  the  time  for  depositing 
Petitions  against  Private  Bills,  or  against  any  £ill  to  confirm  any  Provisional  Order, 
or  Provisional  Certificate,  be  extended  to  Thursday  the  8th  day  of  this  instant  June. — 
{The  Chairman  of  Ways  ondMeam,) 
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Paulgb  of  WESTMDrsTEB — ^Mb.  Hebbebt's  Piotubb — Question^  Mr.  Serjeant 

Simon ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox       . .  . .  . .  1514 

Endowed    Schools  —  Tideswell    Obamhab    School  —  Question^    Mr.  A. 

M' Arthur ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon       ..  ..  ..1515 

India — ^Indl/^  Gaols — Question,  Mr.  A.  M'Arthur;  Answer,  Lord  George 

Hamilton        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1515 

Malay  Peninsula — The  Bbitish  Besident  in  Salanpobe — Question,  Sir 

George  Campbell ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.Lowther  . .  . .  1516 

Elementaby  Education  Bill — School  Fees — Question,  Mr.  Bichard ;  An- 
swer, Viscount  Sandon         . .  . .  . .  . .  1517 

Public  Health — ^Medical  Officeb  to  the  Pbivy  Council — Questions, 

Mr.  Waddy ;  Answers,  Viscount  Sandon,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth.  . .  1517 

Bailway    Accident    Commission  —  Case    of    Fbedebick    Habcombe  — 

Question,  Mr.  M.  A.  Bass;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  1518 

Navy — Condemned   Pboyisions — ^Thb   Betubn — Question,  Mr.  Plimsoll; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  . .  . .  . .  . .  1519 

Mebchant  Shipping  Acts — Gbain  Cabgoes — Question,  Mr.  Plimsoll;  An- 
swer, Sir  Charles  Adderley  ..  ..  ..1519 

The  Vicab's  Bate  at  Halifax — Question,   Lord  Frederick  Cavendish; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  1520« 

The  Factoby  and  Wobkshops  Acts — Legislation — Question,  Mr.  Samp- 
son Lloyd  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  1520 

Elementaby  Education  Act,  1870 — School  Boabds — Question,  Mr.  J.  G. 

Talbot ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  . .  . .  . .  1520 

The    Suez    Canal    Shabes — Payment  of  the  Intebest — Question,  Mr. 

Evelyn  Ashley ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .   1521 

TuBKEY — MmiSTEBiAL  STATEMENT — Quostion,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  . .  1521 

Pabltament  —  The   Whitsuntidb    Becess  —  Abbangement    of    Public 

Business — 
Moved,  ''That  the  House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  till  Thursday  next," 

^{Mr.  Dtsraeh)  ..  ..  ..  ..  1522 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — House,  at  rising,  to  adjourn  till 

Thursday  next. 

Obdebs  of  the  Day — 

Ordered,  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  sabsequent  to  the  Coxmnons  Bill  be  postponed 
until  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  amendiz^  the  Law 
relating  to  Prisons, — {Mr,  Disraeli,) 

Commons  Bill  [Bill  51]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee    [^Progress  29ih  May]  . .  ' . .  1523 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Thursday  next. 

Prisons  Bill— 

Moved,  ''  That  leaye  be  giyen  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  amending  the  Law 
relating  to  Prisons," — {Mr,  Assheton  Cross)  . .  . .  1536 

After  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  (Mr,  Secretary  Cross,  Sir  Henry  Sehnn-lhletson) ;  presented, 
and  read  uie  first  time  [Bill  180.] 


Army  Corps  Training  'Wl— Ordered  {Mr.  Secretary  Mardy,  Mr,  Stanley,  Mr,  William 
Menry  Smith) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  ^111 182] 


1553 


JCetropolitaa   Commons   (Barnes)   "BiJl— Ordered  {Sir  Henry  Sekoin-Ibbtivm^  Hr. 

Seeretary  Crass) ;  pr^eented,  and  read  the  tot  time  [Bill  181]  , ,  ^  ^  Vb^*^ 
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Waterlbrd,  Ifew  Bobs,   and  Wexford  Junction  Bailway 

(Sale)  BiU  [BiU  148]— 

Ordered^  That  the  Select  Conunittee  on  the  Waterf ord.  New  Ross,  and  Wexford 
Junction  Railway  (Sale)  Bill  do  consist  of  Five  Members,  Three  to  be  nominated  by 
the  House,  and  Two  to  be  nominated  by  the  Oonmiittee  of  Selection. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Bidley,  Captain  Hood,  and  Mr.  Blennerhassett  be  Members  of  the 
Committee,— (ifr.  William  Eenry  Smith,) 

COMMONS,  THUESDAT,  JUNE  8. 

Pabliament  —  Abrangement  of  Pufiuo  Business — ^Mobnuto  SiTmraa — 

Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli        . .  . .  1654 

Pasliament — ^Pbivileoe — ^Exclusion  of  Stbanoe&s — Question,  Mr.  Charles 

Lewis;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  1555 

Oommons  Bill  [BiU  51]— 

Bill  eonMered  in  Committee    [Progr$9$  \9t  Jun$]  . .  . .  1556 

After  long  time  spent  therein.  Bill  reported;    as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Monday  19th  June,  and  to  ^^q  printed  [BOl  184.] 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Meteopolis — Hyde  Pabk  CoBmsB — ^Eesoltjtion — 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words ''  the  annually  increasing  congestion  of  traffic  in  the  approaches  to  Hyde 
Park  Comer  has  become  the  source  of  hindrance,  annoyance,  and  danger  to  the 
public,  and  merits  the  early  attention  of  this  House," — (Mr,  Christopher  Beekett 
Denison,) — ^instead  thereof  ..  ..  ••1576 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question  :" — After  short  debate,  ibnendment,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— eoneidered  in  Committee— Civil  Service  Estimates — Class  I. — 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  £26,303,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Boyal  Palace. 

(a.)  £95,105,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Boyal  Parks  and  Pleasure  Gardens. — After 

short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to  .,  •  •     1683 

(3.]  £112,938,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Public  Buildings. — After  short  debate,  Vote 

agreed  to  . .  •  •  •  •     1584 

^4.}  £13,440,  to  complete  the  simi  for  Furniture  of  PubUc  Offices. 
[t.S  £25,569,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Houses  of  Parliament. 
(6.)  £4,360,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  new  Homo  and  Colonial  Offices. — ^After  short 

debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .  . .  . .     1M7 

(7.)  £9,506,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Sheriff  Court  Houses,  Scotland. — ^After  short 

debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .  . .  . .  . .     1587 

(8.)  £2,084,  to  complete  the  sum  for  National  GhtUery  Enlargement. — After  short 

debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .  . .  . .  .  •     1588 

(9.^  £143,718,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Post  Office  and  Inland  Bevenue  Buildings, 
fio.)  £11,573,  to  complete  the  sum  for  British  Museum  Buildings. 
I i.j  £46,050,  to  complete  the  sum  for  County  Courts  Buildings. 
:  12.^  £4,043,. to  complete  the  sum  for  Science  and  Art  Department  Buildings. 
[13.)  £105,500,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Surreys  of  the  United  Kingdom. — ^After 

short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  ,,  . .  . .  .  •     1689 

[14.^  £7,405,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Harbours,  &c.  under  the  Board  of  Trade. 
15.)  £7,500,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 
J  6.)  £194,991,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Rates  on  Gk)y6mment  IVoperty. 
(17.)  £951,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Wellington  Monument. — After  short  debate, 

Vote  agreed  to         ,,  . .  . .     1590 

(18.)  £65,000,  te  complete  the  sum  for  the  Natural  BQstory  Museum. — ^After  short 

debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .  . .  . .  . .     1590 

(19.)  £4,644,  to  complete  the  sum  far  Metropolitan  PoHoe  Goqrts.— After  short  debate, 

yote  agreed  to        ..  •,  ,,  .,  •#     159^ 
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Supply — Civil  Sbrtice  Estimateb — Ooimnittee — continued. 

(ao.)  £65,325,  to  complete  the  sum  for  New  Courts  of  Jiustices  and  Offices. — After 
short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .  . .  . .  . .     1591 


(ai.^  £1,951,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Ramsgate  Harbour, 
(aa.) 


£2,100,  to  complete  the  sum  for  New  Palace  at  Westminster,  Acquisition  of 
Lands  and  Embankment. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to         ».  . .     1594 


(^3*)  ^1 2*360,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Lighthouses  Abroad. 
M 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £37,330, 
be  g^nted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  c4  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1877,  for  the  British  Embassy  Houses,  Consular  and  Legation  Buildings, 
&c.  in  China  and  Japan,  Constantinople,  Therapia,  Madrid,  Paris,  Teheran,  Vienna, 
and  Washington  "  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     1594 

After  short  debate,  Movedj  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again," — {Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolf:) — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ;  Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  [Bill  78]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  \_Frogress  7th  April]  . .  . .   1695 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Tuesday  next,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  Amendment  Bill  [Bill  153]— 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [25th  May], 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time :" — Question  again  proposed : 
— "DehdiXQ  resumed  .-.  ..  ..  ..   1696 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — Bill  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed  for  Thursday  next. 

Friendly  Societies  Act  (1876)  Amendment  Bill  [BiU  177]— 

Moved f  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  . .  . .  . .  . .   1697 

Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for  Thursday 
next. 

Bankers'  Books  Evidence  Bill  [BiU  171]— 

Movedy  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,'* — {Sir  John  Luhhock)      1597 
After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted for  Thursday  next. 

House  Occupiers  Disqualification  Removal  Bill  [Bill  29]— 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [22nd  MarchJ, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {SirM,  Drummond  Wolff:) 
— Question  again  proposed: — Debate  resumed  . .  . .   1698 

Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr,  JSayter :) — ^After 
short  debate.  Question  put: — ^The  Bjombq  divided ;  Ayes  13,  Noes  57; 
Majority  44. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eom^ 
mitted  for  Monday  next. 

Pollution  of  Rivers  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  . .  . .  . .   1699 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  to  make  further  provision  for 
the  better  prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  Bivers,  ordered  {Mr.  Sclater- 
Boothf  Mr.  Salt) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  186.] 

Diocese  of  Exeter  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  . ,  . .  . .   1601 
After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  to  provide  for  the  foundation 

of  a  new  Bishopric  out  of  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter,  ordered  {Mr. 

Secretary  Cross,   Sir  Henry  Selwin-lhhetson) ;  presented,  and  read  the 

first  time  [BiU  185.] 

Erne  Lough  and  River  Wl— Ordered  (Mr,  WHUam  Eenry  Smith,  Sir  Michael  IC\ck%- 

Beach) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  187]  . «  •  •  \^^^ 

YOL.  COXXIX.    [teibj)  series.]        [  d  ] 
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Navy  —  H.M.S.  ''Caledoioa" — The  "Lion"  Training  Ship — Question, 

Mr.  D.  Jenkins ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt         . .  . .  . ,   1602 

Abmy — Thb   Boyal  Astillsby — Non-Coioossionbd  OFFicqER8*^Qu0«tioii, 

Oaptain  Nolan;  Answer,  Mr.  Gkthome  Hardy  . .  . .   1608 

The  Escape  of  Fenian  OoNVicrrs  —  Question,  Dr.  0.  Oameron;   Answer, 

Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .  . .  . .   1604 

Eqypt  —  The  Suez  Canal  —  Bepresentation  and  Management  — 
Questions,  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Gladstone ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  .  •  . .  . .  . .   1604 

Turkey — The  JBastbrn  Question — Ministerial  Statement — The  Bbbldt 
Note — Question,  Observations,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington ;  Beplj, 
Mr.  Disraeli    • .  . .  . .  •  •  • ,   1605 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Navy — Case  of  Mr.  Charles  Frederic  Henwood — ^Motion  fob  a  Select 
Committee — Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  m  order  to  add 
the  words  "  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  Mr.  Charles 
Henwood," — (Colonel  Beres/ordj) — instead  thereof  . .  . .  , ,    1Q(^ 

After  short  debate.  Question,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  oat 
stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agresd  to, 

TJnreformed  Municipal  Corporations — ^Yarmouth  and  Beading,  Isle  of 
Wight — Observations,  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane : — Short  debate  theron  . .   1619 

Parliament — Order — Reference  to  Debates  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
Observations,  Earl  Percy ;  Beply,  Mr.  Disraeli :  —  Short  debate 
thereon  . .  . .  . .  . .   1622 

Army  Rboruiting — Observations,  Sir  Oeorge  Campbell;  Beply,  Mr, 
Ghathome  Hardy : — Short  debate  thereon  . .  . ,   1680 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SXTPPLT — comidered  in  Committee— Army  Estimates — 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  £370,400,  Commissariat  and  Ordnance  Store  Establishments,  Wages,  &c 

(a.)  £2,997,000,  Provisions,  Forage,  Fuel  and  Light,  Transport,  &c. 

(3.)  £800,600,  Clothing  Establishments,  Services,  and  SuppUes. 

(4.)  Motion  xnade,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,229,000. 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  for  Supply,  Manufacture,  and 
Bepair  of  Warlike  and  other  Stores,  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  from 
the  1st  day  of  April  1876  to  the  Slst  day  of  March  1877,  inclusive"  ..     1686 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,148,146, 
be  granted,  &c." — (Sir  Walter  Barttelot :) — After  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  with* 
drawn. 

Original  Question  pat,  and  agreed  to. 

(5.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £845,100,  be 
granted  to  Her  Mi^esty,  to  defray  the  Charge  for  Superintending  Establishment  of, 
and  Expenditure  for,  Works,  Buildings,  and  Repairs  at  Home  and  Abroad,  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  from  the  1st  day  of  April  1876  to  the  31st  day  of 
March  1877,  inclusive  '^  1^47 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''That  the  Item  of  £17,000,  for  the  Reoon* 
struction  of  the  Hyde  Park  Cavalry  Barracks,  be  omitted  from  the  proposed  Vote," 
— (Mr.  Reginald  Ywrke :) — After  short  debate.  Question  put: — llie  Committee 
divided;  Ayes  14,  Noes  125;  Majority  111. 

After  further  short  debate,  Origixial  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(6.)  £144,100,  Establishments  for  Military  £dacation.— After  short  debate,  Vote 
agreed  to  ,.     1664 

(7.)  £36,60(]^  Miscellaneous  Services. — After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .     1657 

(8. )  £21 4,700,  War  Office.— After  short  debate.  Vote  agrmi U         ,.  . .     16^ 

(9.)  £35,500,  Rewards  for  Distinguished  fiJervioM,  fto. 
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Supplt—Armt  Estimatbs — Committ6e--MiififiNMf. 

(lo.)  £89,000,  Pay  of  General  Offices. 

(ii.)  £506,800,  Full  Pay  of  Eeduoed  and  Retired  Officers,  and  Half  Pay.— After  short 
debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .  . .  . .  . .     1668 

|ia.J  £144,600,  Widows'  Pensions,  &c. 

13.)  £16,600,  Pensions  for  Wounds. 

14.)  £36,400,  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  Hospitals. 

|i5.j  £1,220,000,  Out.Pensions.~After  short  debate,  Vote  a^ned  to  . »  . .   '1669 

16.^  £164,200,  Superannuation  Allowances. 

J  7.)  £34,300,  Militia,  Yeomanry  Caytdry,  and  Volunteer  Corps. 

Civil  Ssbyiob  EsxiMATBa — Class  Y. — Colonial,  Consulab,  jlsd  othbb 

FOBEIGN  SeBYIOSS. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £181,663,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defiray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  enmng  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Expenses  of  Her  Majesty's  Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad''  . .     1669 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report 
Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Dr,  Cameron:) — ^Motion,  by  leave,  tPt'M- 
drattm. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tvithdraivn. 

'^iSTi  £33,164,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Colonies,  (Grants  in  Aid. 
19.}  £2,690,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Orange  Biver  Territory  and  St.  Helena. 

[30 J  £3,282,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Commissions  for  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

(21.)  £12,007,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Tonnage  Bounties,  &c.  and  Liberated  African 

Department. — After  short  debate.  Vote  agire^  to    ,,  . .  .  *     1660 


f  aa.^  £4,017,  to  complete  the  sum'  for  Emigration. 


£1,600,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Treasury  Chest. 


Class  YI. — Supekannuatiok  aih)  Eetieed  Allowances  and  Gbatuities 

FOB  ChASITABLE  AND  OTHEB  PUBFOSES. 

^34.^  £333,210,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Superannuation  and  Retired  Allowances. 
ya5.^  £28,900,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund,  Pensions,  ftc. 
[a6.)  £27,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Belief  of  Distressed  British  Seamen 

Abroad. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .  . .     1660 

(37.)  £3,738,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Miscellaneous  Charitable  Allowances,  &c.  Great 

iE^tain. 

Class  VJLL. — Miscellaneous,  Special,  and  Tempobaby  Objects. 

faS.^  £44,901,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Temporary  Commissions. 
vi^'l  £2,430,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Deep  Sea  Exploring  Expedition. 
(30.)  £4,616,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


i 


Hevenue  Depabtments. 

31.^  £828,630,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Bevenue  Departments. 
32.)  £1,481,304,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Inland  Bevenue. 
33.}  £2,670,406,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Post  Office. 
34.)  £701,930,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Post  Office  Packet  Service. 
(35.)  £928,148,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Post  Office  Telegraph  Service. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next;  Committee  to  sit  again 
upon  Mimday  next. 

WUd  Fowl  Preservation  BiU  [Bin  42]— 

Bill  eonsidermt  in  Committee     . .  . .  . .  . .   1661 

After  short  debate,  Bill  repi^rted;  as  amended,  to  be  considered  upon  Mon- 
day next. 

Election  of  Aldermen  (OomtQative  Vote)  Bill  [Bill  46]— 

Furthw  Proceeding  on  Second  Beading  reiumed  . .  . .  1662 

Movedf  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Wheelhou$e,) 
Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — [Mr,  MwndeUa:) — Ques- 
tion put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  33,  Noes  41 ;  Majority  ^. 
Question  again  j^xoposed,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  re»d  a  aeocmii  taxnA?^ 
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Election  of  Aldermen  {Cumulative  Vote)  5i7^— continued. 

'Movedy  '*  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Mr,  Rowley  Eill:) — ^After 
short  debate,  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  21,  Noes  47 ; 
Majority  26. 
Question  again  proposed,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 
Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {^Mr,  Eameay :) — Motion 
agreed  to : — Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 

Customs  Duties  Consolidation  Bill — Considered  in  Committee : — Resolution  a§ireed  to, 
and  reported : — Bill  ordered  {Mr,  Raikes,  Mr.  William  Henry  Smithy  Mr,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  188]  . .  . .    1663 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  JUNE  12. 

Abmy  Chaplains — Compensation — Question,  Colonel  Makins ;  Answer,  Mr, 

Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  • .   1664 

Metropolis — St.  James's  Park — Question,  Lord  Francis  Hervey ;  Answer, 

Lord  Henry  Lennox  . .  . .  . .  . .    1664 

Armt — 1st   Somerset   Militia — Question,  Mr.  A.  Barclay;  Answer,  Mr. 

Gathorne  Hardy  . ,  . .  . .  . .    1665 

Post  Office  Savings  Banks — Question,  Mr.  Biggar ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Smith  . .  . ,  . .  . .  . .   1665 

The    Channel    Tunnel    Scheme  —  Question,   Mr.  Bromley  -  Davenport  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .   1665 

Parliament — Arrangement  of  Public  Business — Question,  Captain  Pim ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  . .    1666 

Malta — Civilian  Government — Question,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Lowther  . .  . .  . .  . .  , .    1666 

Army — Localization   of  the   Forces — Question,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  , .   1667 

H.R.H.  THE  Prince  of  Wales  —  the  Nobility  of  Malta — Question,  Sir 

George  Bowyer;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .   1667 

United  States — Extradition — Case  of  Winslow — Question,  Sir  Henry 

James;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  , ,  . .    1668 

Artizans'    Dwellings  —  Question,  Mr.  Kay-Shuttieworth ;  Answer,   Mr. 

Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  . .    1668 

Parliament — Privilege — Political   Committee  of  the  Eeform  Club — 
Eesolution — 

Complaint  made  by  Sir  W.  Eraser,  bart.,  Member  for  Kidderminster,  of  a 
certain  Letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  to  Henry  William  Ripley, 
esquire,  Member  for  Bradford,  in  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House  : 
— After  debate, 

Movedy  "  That  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  the  writer  of  the  said  Letter,  do  attend  at  the  Bar  of 
this  House  on  Monday  next,  at  a  quarter  past  Four  of  the  clock," — {Sir  William 
Eraser)  ..    1669 

After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill  {Lords)  [Bill  111]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Disraeli)        . .   1680 
After  short  debate.  Question  put  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time, 
and  committed  for  Monday  next. 

University  of  Oxford  Bill  {Lords)  [Bill  146]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Oathorne 
Hardy)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1712 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Qnestion,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "in  view  of  the  large  legislative  powers  entnisted  to  the  Univenity  of 
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University  of  Oxford  Bill  (Lords) — continued.  . 

Oxford  Commissioners  by  this  Bill,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  does  not  suffi- 
ciently declare  or  define  the  principles  and  scope  of  the  changes  which  such  Com- 
missioners are  empowered  to  make  in  that  University  and  the  colleges  therein," — {Mr, 
Osborne  if or^aw,) —instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 

of  the  Question." 
After  long  debate,  Moved,  ''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (Mr. 

Grant  Duff:) — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn : — Amendment,  by  leave, 

withdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 

for  Monday  next 

Army  Corps  Training  Bill  [BiU  182]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Secretary 
Hardy)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1751 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — Bill  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed  for  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

Jurors  Qualification  (Irelalid)  Bill  [Bill  1271— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Sir  Michael  Sicks- 
Beach)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1753 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  : — Bill  read  a  second  time, 
and  committed  for  Thursday. 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland)  Bill  {Lords)  [Bill  161]— 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland)  . .  . .  . .  . .   1754 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  : — Bill  read  a  second  time, 
and  committed  for  Thursday. 

Supply — Eeport — Eesolutions  f8th  June]  reported  . .  . .   1756 

Moved,  "That  this  House  do  now  adjourn,"  —  {Sir  M.  I>rummond 
Wolff:) — After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn : — ^Eesolutions 
agreed  to. 

Suez   Canal   (Shares)    Bill — Ordered  {Mr.   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.    William 

Henry  Smith) ;  presented,  and  road  the  first  time  [Bill  189]  . .  . .     1758 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  JUNEUS. 
Provisional  Orders  (Ireland)  Confirmation  (Coleraine,  &c.)  Bill  [n.L.]^Fresented 

{The  Lord  Chancellor) ;  read  1* ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners  (No.  107)  . .     1768 

Local  Government  Board's  Provisional  Orders  Confirmation  (Chelmsford,  &c.) 

Bill  [h.l.] — Presented  {The  Earl  of  Jersey) ;  read  1" ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners 

(No.  110)  ..  ..  ..  ..     1769 

Local  Gtovemment  Board's  Provisional  Orders  Confirmation  (Birmingham, 

&C.)  Bill  [h.l.] — Presented  {The  Earl  of  Jersey);  read  1»;  and  referred  to  the  Exa- 
miners (No.  Ill)        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1769 

General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order  Confirmation 

(Paisley)   Bill  [hi.] — Presented  {The  Lord  Steward);  read  1»;  and  referred  to  the 
Examiners  (No.  112)  ..  ..  ..  ..     1769 


General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order  Confirmation 

(Perth)   Bill   Ib.^.]— Presented  {The  Lord  Steward) ;   read  1» ;   and  referred  to  the 
Examiners  (No.  113)  . .  . .     1769 

Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  (Tolleshunt  Major) 

Bill  [h.l.] — Presented  {The  Earl  of  Derby) ;  read  1* ;  and  referred  to  the  Eixacnmict^ 

(No.  114)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    VIV^ 
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Colliery  AcciDEirrs — The  Wioan  Colliebies — Question,  Mr.  Maodonald ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .   1760 

Loss  OF  THE  '' AoBioEiTTo" — Quostlon,  Mr.  T.  £.  Smith;   Answer,  Mr. 

Bourke  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1762 

Endowed  Schools — Pebse  Gbammab  School — Question,  Mr.  Monk;  An- 
swer, Viscount  Sandon         . .  . .  . .  . .   1768 

Navy — Me.  Henwood's  Petition — Question,  Colonel  Beresford;  Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1763 

Army  Corps  TRAiNiNa  Bill — Question,  Sir  Alexander  (Gordon;  Answer, 

Mr.  Oathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  . .   1764 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  [Bill  78]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [_Froffre88  Sth  June"]  . .  . .   1764 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con* 
sidered  upon  Friday,  and  to  \}Q  printed,     [Bill  190.] 

Army  Corps  Training  Bill  [BiU  182]—  • 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  . .  . .  . .   1781 

After  short  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Thursday, 

Burghs  (Division  into  Wards)  (Scotland)  Amendment  Bill 

[BiU  166]— 

Order  for  Third  Eeading  read  . .  .  •  • .   1782 

After  short  debate.  Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Begistration  (Boroughs)  Bill 

[BiU  108]— 
Moved,  **That  the  BUI  be    now   read   a  second  time," — {Mr, %  Alfred 

Marten)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1788 

Motion  agreed  to: — BiU  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for  Monday 

next. 

Offences  against  the  Person  Bill  [BiU  1]— 

BiU  considered  in  Committee     .  •  . .  . .  . .   1784 

Moved,  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 

again," — {Mr,  J,  W,  Barclay ;) — After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to. 
Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  this  day. 

And  it  being  now  Seven  of  the  clock,  the  House  suspended  its  Sitting. 
The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine  of  the  clock. 

London  Municipal  Goveenment — ^Eesolutions — 

Moved,  ''That  the  reform  of  the  goTemment  of  the  Metropolis,  with  a  view  to  its 
more  efficient,  uniform,  and  economical  administration,  is  a  question  of  primary 
importance,  and  deserves  the  early  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk)Tomment," — {Lord 
Elcho)  ...  ..  ..  ..   1784 

After  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Bow  Street  Police  Court  (Site)  'BHH— Ordered  {Mr,  mUiam  Eenry  Smithy  Mr,  Seere- 

tary  Cross)  ,,  ••    1819 

Exclusion  op  Strangebs— Resolution — ^Abjottbnsd  Debate — 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  thereupon  [30th  May]        . .  1819 
Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  further  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,"-— (iff. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,) 
Moved,  "  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn,"— (/Str  M,  Drummond  Wolff:) 

— Question  put^  and  agreed  to. 
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Navt  Estimates — ^Eefaibs — Question ,  Mr.  Eylands;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  . .   1820 
Abmy    Besebye    Foboes  —  The    Staffobd    Mixjtia— Question,    Colonel 

Dyott  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1821 


Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill  [Bill  19]— 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  lime," — (5tr  Wilfrid Laweon)  1821 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  wora  ''  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this  day  three  months," — {Mr, 
TFheelhouse,) 

After  long  debate,  Question  put,  ''  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of 
the  Question:" — The  House  divided;  Ayes  81,  Noes  299;  Majo- 
rity 218. 

Words  added: — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to: — 
Second  'Readmgput  of  for  three  months. 

Wild  Fowl  Preservation  Bill  [Bill  42]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time,"— (ifr.  Chaplin)       . .   1884 
After  short  debate,  and  it  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Six  of  the 
dock,  the  Debate  stood  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

Convicted  Children   Wl— Ordered  {Sir  Bardley    Wilnwt,   Mr,  Flower,   Mr,  Seryeant 

Sitium) ;  pretented,  and  read  the  first  tune  [Bill  192]  . .    1 884 

Settled  Estates  Act  (1856)    Amendment   BiXl— Ordered  {Mr.  Marten,  Sir  Eenry 

Jaekton,  Mr,  Gregory) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  193]  . .    1884 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland)  (No.  2)  Wl—Ordered  {Mr, 

Richard  Smyth,  The  0*  Conor  Don,  Mr,  Charles  Lewis,  Mr.  James  Corry,  Mr.  William 
Johnston,  Mr.  Lease,  Mr,  Thomas  Dickson,  Mr,  Redmond)  ;  presented,  and  read  the  first 
time  [Bill  194]  ..  ..  ..   1884 

LOEDS,  THtJESDAT,  JUNE  15. 

New  Peek — ^Thomas  George  Lord  Northbrook,  O.O.S.I.,  created  Viscount 
Baring  of  Lee  in  the  county  of  Kent  and  Earl  of  Northbrook  in 
the  county  of  Southampton. 

Sweden  —  Episcopal  Chttbch  at  Stockholm  —  Observations,  Question, 
Viscount  Enfield  (Lord  Strafford)  ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Derby :— Short 
debate  thereon  ..  ..  ..  ..   1885 

Tukkey — The  Treaty  op  Pabis,  1856 — Question,  Observations,  Earl  De 

La  Warr  ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Derby        . .  .  . .   1888 

Public  Health  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order  (Irvine  and  Dxmdonald)  Bill 

[H.L.] — Presented  {The  Lord  Steward)  ;  read  1* ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners  (No.  118)   1  &92 

Metropolitan  Commons  (Barnes)  Bill  [j^J*.}— Presented  {The  Lord  steward) ;  read  1* ; 

and  referred  to  the  ETaminers  (No.  119)  ..    1892 

Metropolis  (Whitechapel  and  Limehouse)  Improvement  Scheme  Confirmation 

Bill  [h.l.] — Presented  {The  Lord  Steward)  ;  read  1» ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners 
(No.  120)  ..  ..  ..  ..    1892 

COIMEIMEONS,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  15. 

Salmon   Fisheries  Act,    1873 — Fisheby   Boabd — Question,   Mr.  Blake; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  1893 

Abmt — ^MiLinA  Stobbhottses  in  Middlesex — Question,  Mr.  Ooope;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  1894 

Education    Dbpabtmbnt — Ejbtnsham    British    School — Questions,    ISiir. 

Kundella,  Mr.  W.  E,  Forster;  Answers^  Yiscount;  Saudou  « «  \^^\ 
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Ltdia — Tke  Indian  Budget — Question,  Mr.  Leitli ;  Answer,  Lord  George 

Hamilton        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1895 

Elemextary  Education   Act  (1870)  —  School  Boards  —  Question,    Mr. 
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move  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time.  In  asking  the  House  to 
assent  to  the  second  reading  he  was  not 
asking  them  to  assent  to  anything  which 
was  not  at  the  present  time  law  in  Eng- 
*,^^^,«««^       «  ^  «      ^  land,   or  to  anything  which  had    not 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading  —  |  mously,  by  the  House  of  Commons  :— 
Public  Records  (IrdandJ  Amendment*  [141];  1  the  principal  portion  of  the  Bill  sought 
Legal  Practitioners  (IreiMid)  ♦  [142].  |  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  provisions  of 

^ejo«rf  JJ#arfiiy--Regi8tration  of  Voters  (Lre-  j  ^^  ^ct  of  1865  for  the  Registration  of 

T^/^^^r  Trade   Union    Act   (1871)  i  Voters  in  England.      The    first    three 


Amendment  *  [92] ;  Salmon  Fisheries  *  [60  J, 
and  pasted. 

BEGISTRATION  of  voters  (IRELAND) 

BILL— [Bill  4.] 

{Mr.  MiteheU  Henry,  Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  &'myih. 


clauses  simply  proposed  to  extend  to  the 
counties  in  Ireland  a  law  which  had 
proved  eminently  satisfactory  in  its  ope- 
ration in  England,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  latter  pai*t  had  already  been  approved 
of  by  the  House  of  Commons,  inasmuch 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sullivan.)  !  as  it  proposed  to  extend  to  Ireland  the 

SECOND  BEADING.  provisions  of  a  measure  which  passed 

^,«a        j-Dj-  J  i  through  the  House  in  1873  almost  with- 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read.  j  ^^^  ^  dissentient  voice.     The  other  pro- 

MELDON  said,  that  in  the  ab- ;  visions  of  the  Bill  were  mere  matters  of 

detail,  intended  to  remedy  certain  defects 
in  the  existing  registration  la^^.    ^V^ 

B 


M^ 


aence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oal- 
way  (1^*  MitdheU  Henxy),  he  begged  to 

YOIf.  OOXXIK,     ^THZW  ajBBIEB.] 


RegUiration  of  Voters  [  COMMONS } 


{Ireland)  Bitt. 


principal  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  amend 
the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  Kevision 
Courts  for  the  Parliamentary  voters. 
The  procedure  was  briefly  this — at  these 
Courts  three  lists  came  up  for  revision. 
The  first  of  these  contained  the  names 
of  the  existing  voters,  after  the  names 
of  those  who  had  died  or  become  dis- 
qualified since  the  last  revision  had  been 
struck  off  by  the  proper  officials.  The 
next  list  was  that  of  rated  occupiers  whose 
claims  were  for  the  first  time  placed 
upon  the  register.  It  was  with  this  list 
that  this  Bill  almost  exclusively  dealt. 
The  third  list  comprised  those  persons 
who  came  forward  to  claim  for  them- 
selves to  be  put  upon  the  register.  With 
that  last  this  Bill  scarcely  dealt  at  all, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it. 
Now,  the  system  adopted  in  Ireland  had 
been  approved  of  over  and  over  again, 
and  was  the  very  best  system  that  could 
be  followed  for  the  correct  revision  of 
the  list  of  Parliamentary  voters.  The 
officials  concerned  in  the  matter  were  in 
three  classes :  first,  the  clerks  of  the 
peace,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  Revision  Courts.  This 
official  did  not  himself  possess  the 
means  of  knowledge  whereby  to  form  a 
correct  list  of  voters,  but  was  simply,  as  it 
were,  the  officer  of  the  Court  to  see  that 
the  lists  were  in  a  correct  form,  that  the 
rules  were  complied  with,  and  to  assist 
the  Revising  Barrister  more  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  registrar  than  anything  else. 
The  next  public  official  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance, being  very  much  in  the  position 
of  the  overseers  in  England,  except  that 
he  was  selected  for  competency,  and  was 
paid.  The  third  class  of  officers  were  the 
poor  rate  collectors,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
collect  the  rates,  and  who  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  persons 
who  were  rated  in  the  books.  In 
boroughs  the  town  clerk  discharged 
the  duties  which  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
and  clerk  of  the  Union  discharged  in  the 
counties.  A  better  system  for  the  regis- 
tration of  votes  than  this  he  did  not 
think  could  possibly  be  devised.  He 
now  came  to  describe  the  mode  in  which 
the  lists  for  the  revision  of  the  Revising 
Barrister  were  prepared.  The  clerk  of 
the  peace  issued  a  precept  to  the  clerks 
of  the  Unions  and  town  clerks  every 
year  to  furnish  the  clerks  of  Unions 
and  town  clerks  with  copies  of  the  exist- 
ing register,   and  it  then  became  the 

Mt\  3feI<fon 


duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  Union,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  poor  rate  ooUectoTS,  to 
revise  the  existing  register  by  xnarlong 
objections  against  the  name  of  every 
man  appearing  there  who  had  ceased  to 
be  entitled  to  the  franchise  by  reason  of 
non-occupancy,  death,  the  non-payment 
of  rates,  or  from  any  other  cause. 
Further;  they  marked  objections  against 
the  names  of  any  persons  who  they  might 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  were 
not  entitled  to  the  franchise.  The  lists, 
with  these  alterations,  were  returned  be- 
fore the  8th  July.  No  notices  of  ob- 
jections were  required  to  be  served ;  the 
objections  being  stated  on  the  lists  by 
the  officials ;  the  parties  objected  to  were 
bound  to  come  up  and  substantiate  their 
claims.  It  was  with  those  lists  that 
this  Bill  proposed  to  deal.  These  lists, 
thus  prepared,  were  published  on  the 
22nd  of  July  to  the  public ;  after  which 
any  person  was  entitled  to  take  objections 
to  any  persons  whose  names  were  upon 
the  lists.  In  order  that  the  objection 
should  be  valid  it  was  merely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  stated  and  put  into  the 
Post  Office,  and  a  duplicate  signed  by 
the  Postmaster.  That  was  the  only  pro- 
ceeding which  need  be  taken,  umeBS 
the  person  objected  to  came  up  to  sub- 
stantiate his  claim  to  be  upon  the  re- 
gister. The  objections  were  quite  gene- 
ral in  their  character,  no  grounds  what- 
ever being  stated.  Now,  if  the  object 
were  that  the  persons  objected  to  should 
be  called  upon  to  prove  their  claims,  it 
would  be  right  to  place  upon  the  notice 
of  objection  the  ground  relied  upon  by 
the  objector  in  order  that  the  claimants 
might  have  notice  what  they  would 
have  to  meet ;  but  suppose  the  case  of 
a  person  who  was  really  qualified,  and 
that  this  notice  was  merely  ffiven  for 
the  purpose  of  obstruction,  now  was 
the  objection  to  be  dealt  wiUi  ?  If  there 
were  any  doubtful  point  he  might  pos- 
sibly be  aware  of  it ;  but  as  it  was  he 
must  come  down  to  Court  perfectly 
prepared  to  rebut  every  ground  of  ob- 
jection which  might  possibly  be  alleged 
against  him.  That  was  an  extremely 
hard  case.  Moreover,  the  party  object- 
ing was  not  even  bound  to  be  present 
when  the  case  came  before  the  Be- 
vising  Barrister  for  adjudication ; 
whereas,  if  the  person  objected  to  was 
not  present  when  his  name  was.  called 
to  prove  his  right  to  be  put  upon  the 
list,  his  name  was  immediately  struck 


Bigiitratian  of  Votert         {May  8,  1876} 


{^Ireland)  Bill. 


off.    The  EngHflh  Beffistration  Act  of 
1865  required  that  when  a  party  ob- 
jected to  a  person's  name  being  retained 
on    the  register   he   should  state  the 
grounds  of  his  objection,  and  what  he 
(Mr.  Meldon)  sought  was  to  extend  that 
provision  to  Ireland.    The  Act  of  1865, 
nowever,  dealt  only  with  counties,  and 
had  never  been  extended  to  boroughs. 
There  was  no  earthly  reason,  however, 
why  the  same  law  should    not  app^y 
equally  to  boroughs  as  to  coimties.    The 
next  clause  of  the  Bill  provided  that 
each    ground  of  objection   was  to   be 
treated  as  a  separate  objection.    There 
was  nothing  new  in  that , provision,  as 
it  was  identical  with  one  contained  in 
the  Act  of  1865.    Another  clause  pro- 
vided that  costs  should  be  awarded  in 
case  the  objections  should  not  be  sus- 
tained ;  and  power  was  given  to  the  Be- 
vising  Barrister  to  award  such  costs  as 
in  his  discretion  he  might  think  fit.  That, 
again,  was  taken  fi:om  the  Act  of  1865. 
With  this  difference — that  while  that  Act 
allowed  costs  to  the  extent  of  £5,  this 
clause  left  the  costs  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Revising  Barrister.     The  Bill  so  far 
was  designed  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
service  of  objections  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  practice  in  some  parts  of  Ireland 
where  the  register  was  contested.    The 
practice  was  for  each  party  to  serve  an 
objection  upon  every  person  whose  name 
appeared  upon  the  list  who  might  be 
supposed   to  be  a  political   opponent. 
And  not  only  that,  K>r  an  objection  was 
served  by  both  parties  upon  every  person 
whose  political  opinions  they  were  not 
sure  of.   Surely  that  was  a  system  never 
intended  by  the    Legislature.    It  was 
never  intended  that  the  franchise  should 
be    made  a  shuttlecock    betweeh    two 
political  parties.    Take  the  case  of  the 
two  great  counties  of  Dublin  and  Carlow. 
In  those  two  counties  money  had  dis- 
franchised   more    than     one-half    the 
electors.    And  this  was  how  it  happened 
in  Carlow.     Up  to  1868  every  person 
who  chose  to  make  a  claim  was  entitled 
to  be  put  upon  the  list.    At  that  time 
only  one  of  the  great  political  parties 
fought  in  the  registration  Courts ;  they 
spent  large  sums  of  money ;  great  num- 
bers of  unqualified  persons  were  placed 
on  the  list;  and  since  1868  no  one  had 
come  forward  to  take  the  trouble  or 
spend  the  money  necessary  to  purify  the 
list;    and  consequently  every  fictitious 
voter  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  list 


previous  to  1868  still  remained  on  it* 
As  to  Dublin.     In  that  county  in  1868 
there  were  between  6,000  and  7,000  per- 
sons on  the  register ;   there  were  now 
little  more  than  4,000.     Why  was  this  ? 
Because  there  the  practice  prevailed  that 
both  parties  objected  to  the  name  of 
every  claimant  on  the    supplementary 
lists  whose  politics  they  either    knew 
were  hostile  or  doubtful ;  so  that  unless 
these  persons  went  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  coming  up  and  proving  their 
claims  they  were  struck  off.     In   1868 
there  were  on  the  supplementary  lists 
— official  lists  prepared  by  responsible 
authorities — 3,148  claimants;  to  these 
there  were  made  2,969  private  objections 
and  2,969  by  registration  agents.     The 
number  admitted  was  about  600 — and 
2,368    were    struck    off,    because    the 
claimants  would  not  or  could  not  attend. 
So  in  1873  the  claimants  on  the  official 
lists  were  3, 974 — to  these  there  were  3,901 
objections;    171   claims  were  admitted 
and  3,730  rejected.     And  what  was  the 
result  of  this  system  ?    He  ventured  to 
say  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
systems  that  could  possibly  be  imagined, 
because  what  did  it  come  to  ?    The  re- 
gistration of  some  counties  in  Ireland 
depended  not  upon  the  number  of  those 
who  were  entitled  to  the  franchise,  but 
simply  upon  the  expenditure  of  money. 
It  depended  upon  which  side  had  got  the 
most  money  to  spend.     Surely  this  was 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  some 
fault  somewhere — that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  existing  system  which  de- 
manded immediate  remedy.     A  part  of 
that  remedy  which  he  proposed  was  con- 
tained in  the  first  six  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
What  he  desired  was,  that  the  law  should 
be  put  into  a  state  that  would  throw 
some  amount  of  responsibility  upon  the 
party  objecting,  that  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  serve  his  notices  without 
any  responsibility  ;   that  he  should  be 
bound  to  communicate  his  objection  to 
the  party  objected  to;  and  that  when 
the  matter  came  before  the  Chairman 
the  Chairman  should  be  bound  to  investi- 
gate each  separate  ground  of  objection 
before  putting  the  voter  to  the  trouble 
of  coming  down  to  defend  himself  against 
frivolous  objections.     These  were    the 
provisions  which  had  been  found  to  an- 
swer in  England,  and  which  had  been 
acted   upon    since   1865   with  the  best 
effect.     He  did  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree seek  to  interfere  in  the  arrauge- 
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ments  made  under  the  Act  of  1865 — ^he 
simply  asked  that  those  provisions  should 
be  extended  to  Ireland ;  and  he  could 
not  see   on  what  grounds  the  House 
could  refuse.     So  far,  then,  as  the  first 
six  clauses  were  concerned  there  could 
be  no  objection  t6  the  Bill.   The  seventh 
was  a  clause  which  had  been  favourably 
reported  upon  by  a  Select  Committee  of 
that  House.  It  was  also  assented  to  by  the 
House  in  1873,  when  after  the  fullest 
discussion  a  Bill  was  carried  embody- 
ing these  provisions  for  England  and 
Wales.     The  clause  appeared  to  him  to 
be  one  of  the  fairest  that  could  possibly 
be.  What  did  it  enact  ?    That  when  one 
list  had  been  prepared  by  the  oflB.cials 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  town 
clerk  in  boroughs,  and  the  clerk  of  unions 
in  counties,  no  private  person  should  put 
any  person  whose  name  appeared  to  be 
there  to  proof  of  his  qualification  unless 
primd  facie  cause  was  shown  before  the 
Revising  Barrister  that  there  was  reason- 
able ground  of  objection.     In  this,  he 
was  not  asking  the  House  to  assent  to 
anything  new.     In  1809  a  Committee 
sat,  composed  of  some  of  the  first  men 
on  the  opposite  side,  including  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Evi- 
dence was  given  showing  that  the  system 
of  Ireland  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  system  in  England.     The  ground  of 
preference  was  that  in  Ireland  the  over- 
seers were  a  paid  body,  the  individual 
responsibility  resting  on  the  clerks  of 
unions  and  the  town  clerks  in  boroughs, 
assisted  by  the  collectors  of  rates,  who 
knew  when  each  man  came  and  when  he 
went,  and  who  paid  rates,  and  who  were 
occupiers.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  voters 
in  England  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
clerk  of  the  assessment  authority,  and 
that  ho  should  have  power  to  employ  the 
rate  collectors  or  other  parochial  officers 
to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  such  list. 
Then  they  recommended  that  the  ground 
of  objection  should  be  stated,  and  that 
the  objector  should  be  called  upon  to  give 
some  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  gpround 
of  his  objection  before  the  voter  was 
called  upon  to  sustain  his  vote.  That  was 
exactly  the  provision  he  had  placed  in 
the  present  Bill.     The  Committee  also 
recommended  that  there  should  be  one 
register  for  municipal  and  Parliamen- 
tary purposes.     That  was  the  principal 
point  on  which  the  Bill  was  thrown  out 
by  the  House  of  Lords.     The  Bill  in- 
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dudedprovisionsfor  yexatiooB  objections. 
It  was  considered  in  this  House  in  1873. 
with  the  greatest  deliberation;  it  was 
the  subject  of  several  discussionsi  and 
the  only  ground  of  objection  was  as  to 
whether  the  Kevising  Barrister  should 
be  bound  to  investigate  on  oath  the 
ground  of  objection  before  he  called 
upon  the  voter  to  defend  it.  If  any  ob- 
jection was  raised  to  this  clause  it  could 
be  discussed  in  Committee,  and  to  the 
remaining  clauses  he  did  not  think  there 
could  be  the  slightest  objection.  They 
heard  no  complaints  &om  those  parts  of 
Ireland  where  the  registry  was  self- 
working  as  to  impurity  of  elections  in 
these  districts — he  defied  any  one  to  pro- 
duce evidence  that  there  was  any  dissa- 
tisfaction, or  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
when  the  registration  was  s^-acting 
there  was  any  discontent.  He  further 
proposed  that  the  persons  who  prepared 
the  lists  should  be  bound  by  oath  udth- 
fully  and  honestly  to  discharge  their 
duty.  Then  there  was  an  existing  pro- 
vision that  the  persons  who  received  Iroor 
Law  relief  should  be  disfranchised.  This 
he  thought  a  very  unfair  course  to  per- 
sons who  had  only  received  medical  re- 
lief and  he  would  provide  that  the  per- 
son who  merely  received  medical  relief 
should  not  be  disqualified.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  Eevising  Barristers  should 
have  power  to  enforce  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  whom  they  summon.  Previous 
to  1868  in  every  polling  district  there 
was  a  Court  for  the  revision  of  votes, 
and  the  voters  had  to  travel  the  same 
distance  to  claim  his  vote  as  he  had  to 
record  it  at  the  elections ;  but  since  the 
passing  of  the  Ballot  Act  the  number  of 
polling  places  had  been  increased,  while 
the  number  of  Hevision  Courts  remained 
the  same.  The  consequence  was  that 
while  a  man  might  have  to  travel  only 
three  or  four  miles  to  give  his  vote  he 
might  have  to  travel  30  or  40  to  get  placed 
on  the  register.  In  the  county  oi  Dub- 
lin alone  he  would  have  to  travel  nine 
or  ten  miles.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  in- 
deed, had  power  to  increase  the  number 
of  Eevising  Courts ;  but  the  Committee  to 
which  he  had  referred  felt  this  was  not 
sufficient,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that 
powers  should  be  exercised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  all  reasonable  facilities 
to  persons  desirous  of  placing  their 
names  on  the  voters'  lists.  This  recom- 
mendation had  not  been  acted  upon; 
and   he   therefore    now    proposea    an 
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amendment  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 
He  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  left 
it  to  him  to  say  where  it  was  convenient 
that  a  district  Court  should  be  held; 
what  he  proposed  was  that  there  should 
be  one  in  each  polling  district  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
There  were  also  in  the  Bill  some  amend- 
ments relating  to  details  of  procedure. 
For  instance,  unless  you  gave  the  exact 
address  of  the  person  objected  to,  the 
objection  was  held  to  be  invalid ; — or  it 
might  be  sent  to  a  man  who  was  abroad, 
or  whose  residence  was  not  on  the  lands 
that  gave  the  vote.  He  proposed,  to 
meet  this,  the  post  town  should  be  placed 
on  the  list  in  the  register  in  order  that 
the  objection  might  reach  its  true  desti- 
nation. Hehadnow  gone  through  the  Bill 
— as  he  had  said,  it  was  in  substance  the 
same  Bill  that  had  passed  this  House  in 
1873,  but  met  with  an  accident  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  clauses  were  open 
to  amendment  in  Committee,  and  he 
would  only  say  in  conclusion  that  he 
hoped  the  House  would  consent  to  read 
it  the  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (ifr.  Meldon.) 

M&.  OIBSON,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day 
six  months,  said,  he  opposed  the  BiU 
because  he  did  not  think  the  hon.  and 
lecumed  Member  had  made  out  a  case 
for  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  that 
House.  He  objected  to  it  because  it 
proposed  to  establish  in  Ireland  a  system 
of  registration  that  did  not  exist  in 
England;  and  further,  it  would  estab- 
lish in  the  future  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Ibm  of  Ireland  and  the  law 
of  England  on  the  subject.  It  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  that  as  recently  as 
1874  this  question  of  the  registration  of 
voters  in  Ireland  was  considered  by  a 
Committee  of  this  House ;  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kildare  was  one  of 
the  minority  who  attempted  to  secure  a 
Iteport  favouring  the  change  he  now 
proposed,  and  it  was  simply  because  the 
hon.,  and  learned  Member  differed  from 
the  Beport  of  that  Committee  that  he 
was  attempting  to  invalidate  it  by  an 
alteration  of  the  law.  The  Preamble  of 
the  Bill  set  forth  that  it  was  desirable  to 
facilitate  the  registration  of  voters  in 
Ireland.    That  might  be  fair  and  reason- 


able ;  but  it  was  one  thing  to  set  it  forth 
in  a  modest  Preamble,  and  another  to 
show  that  it  was  warranted  by  the  facts. 
Did  not  facilities  exist  to  a  reasonable 
extent  for  the  registration  of  voters  ?  Was 
there  not  an  adequate  power  for  re- 
pressing and  punishing  vexatious  objec- 
tions ?  These  were  the  real  points  that 
underlay  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  he  must  make  out  the 
affirmative  of  the  proposition  before  he 
could  expect  the  Bill  to  pass.  He  (Mr. 
Gibson)  ventured  to  think  that  it  might  be 
put  in  another  way,  and  that  the  Bill  as  it 
stood  at  present  would  facilitate  voting 
by  those  who  had  no  right  whatever  to 
the  franchise.  That  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  Bill.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Conservative  agents  and  Liberal 
agents,  if  it  were  not  for  the  power  of 
objecting,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people  who  had  no  right  whatever  to  be 
on  the  list  of  voters  would  be  registered, 
and  have  the  right  to  vote.  That  was  a 
serious  consideration,  and  one  which,  if 
presented  in  a  naked  way,  would  have 
weight  with  the  House.  But  although 
the  Bill  was  brought  in  as  a  general 
Bill,  dealing'  with  the  Revision  Courts 
in  Ireland,  it  was  really  aimed  at  two 
coimties,  the  names  of  which  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bill,  though  they  were 
in  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
speech.  Now  those  two  counties  had 
got  an  inveterate  habit  of  returning 
Conservative  Members  to  this  House. 
Except  as  to  those  two  counties  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  seemed  to  think 
that  the  existing  system  worked  so  well 
that  no  alteration  was  needed.  As  for 
the  details  of  the  Bill  they  were  perfectly 
incongruous,  and  were  hardly  worthy  of 
being  formulated  in  the  sections  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  As  for  compelling 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  there  was 
at  present  power  with  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Revision  Courts  to  summon  witnesses, 
and  it  might  almost  be  contempt  on  the 
part  of  any  person  to  refuse  to  attend. 
Another  section  dealt  with  the  posting 
of  notices  of  objection.  Upon  that  point 
he  (Mr.  Gibson)  had  nothing  to  say, 
although  the  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  1874  went  to  show  that  the 
objections  as  at  present  sent  reached  with 
tolerable  certainty  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  also  laid  some  stress  on 
a  section  of  the  Bill  in  reference  to  the 
power  of  adding  to  the  number  of  the 
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Revision  Courts.  He  spoke  upon  the 
subject  with  considerable  force,  as  if  a 
great  amount  of  injustice*  had  been  done 
by  the  present  Government,  who  had 
only  been  in  office  two  years.  It  had 
been  competent,  however,  for  any  Go- 
vernment which  had  been  in  office  during 
the  last  20  years  to  add  to  the  number 
of  the  Revision  Courts,  and  if  it  had 
been  properly  represented  to  the  Vice- 
roy under  the  late  Government,  Earl 
Spencer,  he,  no  doubt,  would  have  fairly 
considered  it,  and  would  have  made  any 
addition  which  was  necessary.  In  the 
county  of  Dublin,  one  had  already  been 
added,  and  another  would  shortly  be 
added.  Whatever  inconveniences  on 
this  head  there  really  were  might  be 
easily  remedied  by  the  existing  law.  So 
far  as  any  principle  could  be  found  in 
the  Bill  dealing  with  the  details  of 
registration,'  that  principle  was  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  7th  section;  and 
as  far  as  one  could  extract  that  prin- 
ciple from  that  section  it  was  this  — 
that  it  attempted  to  shift  the  onus  of 
proof  in  a  way  which  would  do  injus- 
tice. To  shift  the  onus  of  proof  in  re- 
gard to  the  supplemental-  list  was  in 
fact  to  make  the  supplemental  list  for 
the  first  time  prima  facie  proof  that 
persons  appearing  on  it  possessed  all  the 
ingredients  necessary  to  entitle  them  to 
the  franchise.  And  what  were  those  in- 
gredients ?  At  present  they  were  four. 
The  person  must  be  rated — he  must 
have  paid  ^is  rates — he  must  have  been 
in  uninterrupted  occupation  for  12 
months,  and  he  must  be  either  the 
tenant  or  the  owner.  Without  all  those 
four  points  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  Now,  let  them  consider  what 
was  the  position  of  a  person  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  original  list.  He  was 
entitled  when  he  had  once  got  there  to 
retain  his  position  unless  somebody, 
having  served  him  with  notice  of  objec- 
tion, satisfied  the  Revision  Court  by 
affirmative  evidence^  that  he  had  no 
longer  the  four  ingredients  necessary  to 
qualify  him.  That  put  the  voter  on  the 
original  list  in  a  much  more  favourable 
position  than  he  would  occupy  in  Eng- 
land. But  there  was  now  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  original  register,  upon 
which  the  voter  had  got  by  giving  proper 
evidence  of  qualification  before  the  Ke- 
vision  Court,  and  the  supplemental  list. 
What  waB  the  supplemental  list,  and 
who  wore   the    parties   who   prepared 
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it  ?  What  were  their  means  of  know- 
ledge ?  The  person  who  was  in  the 
main  answerable  for  the  preparation  of 
the  supplemental  list  was  the  clerk  of 
the  Poor  Law  Union — a  person  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  poor  rates  only.  He 
was  aided  by  the  poor  rate  collectors. 
These  parties  prepared  a  supplemental 
list  of  rated  occupiers,  whose  names  did 
not  appear  on  the  old  list  of  parties  who 
were  rated  and  had  paid  their  rates. 
But  the  fact  of  a  person's  name  bding 
on  the  supplemental  lists  only  proved 
the  possession  of  two  out  of  the  Sour  in- 
gredients necessary  to  constitute  the 
right  to  the  franchise.  The  persons  who 
prepared  that  list  had  no  means  of  testing 
the  length  of  occupation,  or  whether  the 
occupation  had  been  uninterrupted,  or  of 
knowing  the  fact  of  tenancy  or  owner- 
ship, in  cases  of  partnership  or  joint 
occupancy,  how  was  the  poor  rate  collec- 
tor to  know  the  nature  of  those  partner- 
ships or  whether  they  existed  at  all? 
He  wa^  only  interested  in  getting  his 
rat^s,  and  these  were  questions  which 
could  only  be  ascertained  and  decided  in 
the  Revision  Courts  upon  proof  by  the 
persons  claiming  the  franchise.  The 
county  Dublin  had  been  mentioned; 
and  he  would  put  to  the  House  this 
case,  which  would  occur  in  hundreds  of 
instances.  It  had  an  enormous  number 
of  villa  residences  on  the  sea  coast. 
How  were  the  poor  rate  collectors  to 
know,  in  reference  to  these  villas,  whe- 
ther there  had  been  a  sub-letting  or 
not  ?  ,  Yet  if  there  had  been  that  sub- 
letting, it  would  disqualify  the  tenant 
for  the  franchise.  Then,  again,  take  the 
case  of  a  rate  struck  in  June — the  rate 
was  generally  collected  by  January — 
the  supplemental  list  was  prepared  in 
the  following  July.  The  rate  collector 
would  be  unable  to  record  a  single 
change  which  had  occurred  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  houses  between  the  i)receding 
January  and  July.  He  would  have  col- 
lected all  his  rates  in  January,  and  if 
occupation  had  ceased  subsequently  how 
was  he  to  get  the  information  ?  Just  as 
great  an  injustice  was  done  to  the  com- 
munity by  placing  on  the  register  thou- 
sands of  people  who  had  no»  right  to  bo 
there,  as  by  excluding  a  few  people  who 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  walk 
across  the  street,  and  to  do  the  one  or  two 
things,  generally  at  no  expense  whatever, 
which  were  necessary  to  substantiate  their 
claim  to  the  franchise.  As  it  was,  a  man 
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got  a  certain  benefit  by  having  bis  name 
on  the  supplemental  list.  It  proved  before 
the  Kevision  Court  that  he  was  rated,  and 
that  he  had  paid  his  rates ;  it  set  out 
his  name  and  address  and  qualification ; 
and  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  his 
serving  notice  of  his  claim.  To  get 
at  the  benefit  conferred  on  a  person 
by  having  his  name  on  the  supple- 
mental list  you  had  only  to  contrast  his 
position  with  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
claimant  who  had  to  prove  all  those  facts 
which  in  the  other  cases  were  taken  for 
granted.  To  anybody  who  at  all  cared 
to  have  the  franchise,  that  was  an 
enormous  advantage,  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial gain.  In  the  great  majority  of 
the  counties  of  Ireland,  in  every  case 
where  there  was  no  notice  of  objection 
served,  a  person  on  the  supplemental 
list  got  put  on  the  register  without  pro- 
ducing any  further  proof  at  all.  If  an 
objection  was  served  upon  him  he  was 
not  bound  to  attend  personally,  but 
might  send  a  Mend,  or  even  a  servant, 
to  substantiate  his  claim.  If  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  simplest  trouble  to 
show  that  he  really  cared  a  little  about 
the  franchise,  he  could,  if  he  was  entitled 
to  it,  easily  get  it.  His  landlord's  receipt 
for  rent  was  accepted  in  every  Eevision 
Court  in  proof  of  his  tenancy,  and  he 
invariably,  if  he  applied,  got  his  costs 
from  the  objector.  Was  there,  therefore, 
anything  in  the  position  of  a  man  on  the 
supplemental  list  to  call  for  alteration  or 
for  further  legislation  ?  In  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  he 
failed  to  detect  a  single  argument  in 
favour  of  any  change.  Something  had  been 
said  in  rega^  to  objections.  Well,  did  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  think  he  could 
prevent  objections  so  long  as  theylived  in 
a  free  country  and  retained  the  privilege 
of  g^rumbling  and  objecting  ?  It  was 
suggested  in  the  Bill  that  they  should,  in 
giving  the  notice  of  objection,  state  the 
grounds  of  objection ;  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  assumed  that  at  pre- 
sent that  was  really  the  state  of  the  law 
in  England.  It  was  only  so,  however, 
partially — it  was  so  in  the  English 
counties,  but  not  in  the  boroughs.  He 
(Mr.  Oibson)  would  admit  that  in  the 
case  of  a  voter  already  on  the  register 
it  was  not  fair  that  he  should  be  served 
with  an  objection  without  any  ground 
for  it  being  set  forth,  but  in  regard  to  a 
new  claimant  whose  right  to  the  fran- 
chise had  never  been  proved  there  was 


nothing  unreasonable  in  his  being  served 
with  a  general  objection  in  order  to 
compel  him  to  substantiate  his  claims. 
That  was  all  that  was  done  by  the  present 
law.  If  this  Bill  were  to  pass  the  con- 
stitution of  the  electoral  roll  would  be 
really  handed  over  to  the  poor  rate  col- 
lectors. He  (Mr.  Gibson)  would  say 
nothing  against  them  personally ;  but, 
as  a  class,  they  were  of  such  a  rank  and 
position  in  life  that  he  would  not  like  to 
hand  over  to  them  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  franchise  of  Ireland.  Many 
of  them  were  very  strong  partizans,  and 
when  they  were  made  masters  of  the 
situation,  freed  from  the  knowledge 
that  their  work  would  be  afterwa,rds 
sifted  and  tested  by  the  Eevising  Courts, 
they  would  practically  become  irrespon- 
sible. He  was  certainly  not  in  favour 
of  handing  over  the  great  .organization 
and  machinery,  which  must  have  a  very 
great  effect  on  the  constitution  of  this 
House,  and  therefore  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  to  people  of  this  kind. 
It  was  idle  to  suggest  that  the  oath 
which  was  under  this  Bill  to  be  taken 
by  the  rate  collector  would  affect  the 
way  in  which  he  regarded  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  The  man's  taking 
an  oath  would  be  no  guarantee  for 
his  not  taking  an  erroneous  view  of  his 
duty.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  scattered  his  objections  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Dublin  and  Carlow  bjoadcast; 
but  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  saw  nothing  in  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  to  bear 
out  his  statement  that  there  were  people 
on  the  register  in  Carlow  who  were  not 
entitled  to  be  there.  It  might  be  that 
hon.  Members  had  some  feeling  about 
the  representation  of  that  county.  For 
himself,  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  personally 
would  be  very  sorry  to  see  its  repre- 
sentation changed,  and  the  House  would 
be  very  great  losers  if  they  lost  either 
of  the  Members  who  represented  that 
county.  In  reference  to  Dublin,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  endeavoured 
to  show  that  there  were  some  thousands 
of  claimants  who  had  the  qualification, 
but  who  did  not  get  upon  the  register. 
He  (Mr.  Gibson)  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  overlooked  the 
peculiar  condition  of  that  county,  where 
there  were  thousands  of  persons  who 
occupied  villas  for  temporary  purposes, 
and  who  had  the  necessary  qualifications 
as  to  rental,  but  not  that  of  sufficient 
residence.      Then  the  hon.  and^  learned 
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Member  complained  of  the  large  num- 
bers who   did  appear  on   the    supple- 
mental list  who  had  objections  made  to 
them.      The  fact  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  be- 
lieved to  be,  the  same  names  appeared 
over  and  over  again  in  the  supplemen- 
tal list,  and  it  proved  that  the  persons 
on  that  list  who  were  objected  to  did 
not  care  enough  about  the  franchise  to 
take  the  slightest  trouble  to  secure  it. 
When  they  were  urged  by  the  political 
agents  to  go  forward  and  prove  their 
claim  in  many  cases  they  did  so,  and 
then  they  were  placed  on  the  register ; 
but  in  other  cases   they  did  not,  and 
they  would  not.     He  believed  that  in 
many  cases  in  the  county  Dublin   the 
people  actually  wished  not  to  be  on  the 
register.     It  had  been  stated  by    the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  that   a  Bill 
somewhat  similar  to  this  was  introduced 
and  carried  through  this  House  in  1873. 
So  far  as  it  went  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  entitled  to  rely  on  that  fact ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  must  point  out  that 
that  Bill  was  very  slightly  discussed  in 
this  House  at  the  time,  the  discussion 
taking  place  at  a  time  of  the  Session  when 
it  was  known  it  could  lead  to  no  result. 
When  the  Bill  reached  the  Lords  its 
real  character  was  discovered  by  Lord 
Cairns,  and  the  forcible  objections  which 
he    offered    to    it   applied   with  equal 
strength  to  the  present  measure.     He 
asked  the  House  not  to  accept  this  Bill, 
because  the  present  registration  system 
had  not  been  shown  to  work  unsatisfac- 
torily.     He  relied  for  proof  of  that  as- 
sertion on  two  or  three  answers  given 
before  the  Committee  in  1874  by  Mr. 
O'Hara,  a  Liberal  and  a  Boman  Catholic, 
who  for  many  years  had  acted  most  impar- 
tially as  a  Judge  in  the  Revision  Court  of 
Dublin,  and  whoso  word  would  not  be 
questioned.     He  said  in  his   evidence 
that  the  present   system  worked  well, 
and  resulted  in  substantial  justice  being 
done  to  tlie  constituencies.     He  thought 
it  most  unwise  for  anyone  to  propose 
this  entire  change  in  a  system  which 
had  prevailed  for  so  many  years  until 
it  could  be  shown  that  it  did  not  work 
well,   and  that  change  was  absolutely 
necessary.     He  did  not  think  the  hon. 
and   learned   Member    had   made  out 
either  of  those  propositions,  therefore  he 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,   to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and   at  the  end  of 

Mr,  Gibson 


the  Question  to  add  the  worda  ''upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Mr.  Oihson,) 

Mr.  M'CAETHY  DOWNING  said, 
he  had  never  heard  a  better  aooonnt 
made  out  of  a  bad  case  than  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  Gibson).  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  the  law 
with  respect  to  registration  was  the  same 
in  Ireland  as  it  was  in  England.  But 
that  was  not  so,  and  what  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sjidare 
proposed  to  do  was  to  assimilate  the  law 
in  both  countries.  Accordingly  every 
clause  in  the  Bill  had  been  taken  from 
the  English  Act  of  Parliament  which 
was  now  in  operation,  with  the  exception 
of  one  clause — namely,  the  7th,  and  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  stated 
his  willingness  to  see  modified  in  Com- 
mittee. What,  then,  became  of  the 
argument  which  had  been  urged  ag^ainst 
the  Bill  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite  ?  The  supporters  of  the 
measure  merely  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  House  to  apply  to  Ireland 
the  law  which  now  prevailed  in  England. 
It  had  been  said  more  than  once  that 
if  Irish  Members  brought  substantial 
grievances  before  the  House  and  they 
remained  unredressed,  they  coidd  not  be 
blamed  for  asking  for  their  own  domestic 
Parliament.  Well,  how  many  Bills 
having  for  their  object  the  removal  of 
existing  evils  had  been  brought  forward 
by  hon.  Members  from  Ireland  and  re- 
jected? And  of  all  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted the  present  was,  he  believed,  one 
of  those  to  which  there  was  least  reason 
to  object.  Now,  as  to  the  supplemental 
list  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much, 
he  could  say  that  the  machinery  for  its 
preparation  was  as  perfect  as  could  be 
devised :  a  man  could  scarcely  be  placed 
upon  it  unless  he  was  entitled  to  the  vote. 
But  according  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  opposite  (Mr.  Gibson),  if  his 
argument  were  well  founded,  there  must 
be  in  every  county  in  Ireland  hundreds 
— nay,  thousands — of  persons  on  the 
supplemental  lists  who  were  not  entitled 
to  the  franchise.  In  his  own  county 
more  than  17,000  electors  were  on  the 
register,  but  not  one  on  the  supple- 
mental list ;  and  it  had  been  stated  that 
in  the  county  of  Dublin  3,000  claims 
on  the  supplementary  list  had  been  ob- 
jected to ;  and  this  was  done  by  both 
parties,  not  because  there  was  any  .sub- 
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stantial  objection  to  the  claims,  but  be- 
cause they  were  willing  to  take  their 
chance  that  the  claimants  would  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  travelling  12  or  14  miles 
to  support  their  claims.  Now,  the  Bill 
asked  that  if  objection  was  taken  the 
nature  of  the  objection  should  be  stated 
on  the  notice :  and  what  could  be  said 
against  a  proposal  which  on  the  face  of 
it  was  so  fair  aud  reasonable  ?  But  it 
was  said  that  if  an  objection  was  not 
sustained  the  Chairman  had  power  now 
to  give  the  party  costs.  The  costs,  how- 
ever, were  hmitod  to  20«. — a  sum  which 
was  not  sufficient  to  deter  rich  men  and 
rich  associations  from  what  was  called 
''fighting  the  counties"  in  that  way. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  CKbson)  was  not  correct  in 
stating  that  the  poor  rate  collectors  would 
obtain  the  power  of  working  the  machi- 
nery and  organization  in  question.  The 
supplementfd  lists  were  prepared  in  this 
way — The  clerk  of  the  TJnion — not  the 
poor  rate  collector — made  out  the  sup- 

Jlemental  list  on  or  before  the  8th  of 
uly  in  each  year ;  and  that  list  purported 
to  contain,  or  ought  to  contain,  the  name 
of  every  man  who  was  a  rated  occupier 
to  the  value  of  £12,  who  had  been  rated 
for  a  sufficient  time,  had  paid  his  rates 
up  to  the  1st  of  January,  and  whose  name 
was  not  already  on  the  register  of  voters; 
and  it  was  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  the  collector,  who  of  all  others  was 
the  person  to  know  the  length  of  oc- 
cupancy and  payment  of  rates,  and  these 
lists  were  verified  on  oath.  Under 
this  system,  while  no  qualified  person 
ought  to  be  omitted,  no  unqualified  per- 
son ought  to  be  included ;  and,  to  guard 
against  any  such  being  put  on  the  list, 
public  notice  was  given  by  the  posting  of 
copies  of  the  list  in  the  several  baronies 
and  also  in  the  several  police-stations  in 
the  county.  The  existing  system  in  Ire- 
land, under  which  a  man  was  compelled 
to  travel  20  miles  to  prove  his  right  to  a 
vote  which  was  his  bv  law,  was  a  most 
monstrous  one,  and  he  demanded,  as  a 
mere  mafcter  of  justice,  that  the  same  law 
which  applied  to  the  voting  register  in 
England  should  be  extended  to  Ireland. 
The  Chairman  of  the  county  of  Dublin  had 
stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  that  House  last  year  that 
in  that  county  out  of  the  27,000  persons 
rated  to  the  amount  of  £12  a-year,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  the  franchise,  only 
some  4,000  were  upon  the  register,  and 


that  this  was  the  consequence  of  the 
claimants  being  compelled  to  travel  such 
long  distances  to  get  their  names  placed 
upon  the  register.  He  and  those  who 
were  with  him  when  the  present  Go- 
vernment came  into  office,  determined  to 
give  them  a  fair  trial — especially  as  the 
Ministry  gave  pledges  that  they  would 
do  their  best  to  redress  every  substantial 
grievance  under  which  Irishmen  suffered. 
The  Government,  however,  had  failed  to 
redeem  their  pledges,  and  every  Irish 
grievance  that  existed  when  the  present 
Government  took  office  remained  un- 
redressed down  to  the  present  moment. 
If  every  fair  and  liberal  measure  that 
concerned  Ireland  was  to  be  rejected, 
then  the  case  of  those  who  demanded 
Home  Eule  for  that  country  was  made 
out.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that 
the  Government  had  a  good  opportunity 
by  supporting  the  present  Bill  of  show- 
ing that  their  promises  with  regard  to 
Ireland  were  not  mere  idle  words. 

Me.  BEUEN  said,  that  he  should 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
Instead  of  any  real  and  substantial 
grievance  having  been  made  out  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill,  the  case  put  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kildare  seemed  to  him  to  be  un- 
substantial and  visionary.  He  denied 
that  the  law  in  England  in  regard  to 
registration  was  what  had  been  repre- 
sented ;  and  if  this  Bill  passed  pro- 
fessing to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland 
to  that  of  England,  it  would  have  to  be 
followed  by  another  assimilating  the 
law  of  England  to  that  of  Ireland.  As 
for  there  not  being  so  many  names 
added  to  the  register  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  thought  ought  to  be  the 
case,  that  was  to  be  explained  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
voters  preferred  being  off  the  register 
rather  than  be  subject  to  the  importuni- 
ties and  the  bullying  they  inevitably  had 
to  undergo  at  elections.  The  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr. 
McCarthy  Downing)  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
supplemental  lists  were  to  be  corrected 
amounted  to  an  entire  reversal  of  modern 
policy  in  all  such  matters.  The  actual 
effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  make  the 
supplemental  list  the  virtual  register, 
because  if  the  fact  of  the  voter's  name 
being  placed  on  the  supplemental  list 
was  to  be  regarded  as  primd  facte  evi- 
dence of  his  qualification  to  be  on  the 
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register,  why  not  put  him  on  the  register 
at  onoe  ?  Why  did  the  Act  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  register  and  the 
supplemental  list  ?  Clearly  because  the 
list  did  not  offer  proof  of  all  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  before  the  claimant  could 
be  admitted  to  vote.  No  man  ought  to  be 
put  upon  the  register  unless  he  had  the 
proper  qualification;  but  when  he  was 
placed  on  the  supplemental  list  the  only 
way  in  which  he  should  be  kept  off  the 
register  was  by  allowing  objections  to 
be  made.  The  power  of  awarding  costs 
in  all  cases  where  vexatious  objections 
were  proved  to  have  been  made  appeared 
to  him  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  question.  In  regard  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  Revision  Courts  he  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would 
much  better  have  expended  his  inge- 
nuity on  an  effort  to  give  to  the  men 
who  were  already  voters  additional  faci- 
lities for  recording  their  votes,  as  many 
of  them  who  were  non-resident  had  to 
travel  many  miles  to  do  so.  Only  three 
of  the  clauses  of  which  the  Bill  consisted 
were  in  operation  in  England,  and  those 
not  completely  so.  If  the  Bill  were  con- 
fined to  those  three. clauses,  it  *would  be 
a  comparatively  small  matter.  In  Ire- 
land in  some  respects  the  law  was 
more  favourable  to  voters  than  it  was 
in  England.  That  was  the  case  in  the 
making  out  of  the  lists.  He  thought, 
on  the  whole,  that  whatever  grievances 
might  be  felt  in  Ireland  in  relation  to 
the  franchise,  they  would  not  be  reme- 
died by  the  Bill  under  consideration,  for 
which,  he  repeated,  no  case  had  in  his 
opinion  been  made  out. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  that  the  at- 
tempts of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson) 
to  dwarf  down  to  small  dimensions  the 
grievance  to  which  the  Bill  was  addressed 
only  served  to  show  the  more  strongly 
its  reality  and  magnitude.  The  practical 
question  for  the  House  was  simply  this 
— Were  they  desirous  to  give  to  those  in 
Ireland  who  were  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise facilities  for  getting  on  the  register  ? 
It  used  to  be  the  favourite  theory  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Conservative 
benches  that  the  Irish  people  should 
be  induced  to  agitate  by  constitutional 
means  the  questions  which  interested 
them.  But  if  they  endeavoured  by  a 
system  of  frivolous  and  vexations  objec- 
tions to  keep  persons  who  were  really 
entitled  to  the  franchise,   and  who  in 

Mr,  Bruen 


England  would  enjoy  it,  off  the  register 
of  voters;  how  could  they  expect  such 
persons  to  agitate  in  a  constitutional 
manner  ?  He  was  ready  to  allow  that 
in  Ireland  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
bullying  and  intimidation  at  elections, 
and  that  that  undoubtedly  tended  to  deter 
many  persons  from  becoming  voters. 
But  was  that  a  reason  to  prevent  a  House 
of  Commons  that  had  passed  the  Ballot 
Bill  from  giving  to  those  persons  a  right 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  the 
means  of  exercising  it  ?  He  hoped  the 
Bill  would  be  allowed  to  pass,  as  it  tended 
to  widen  the  franchise,  and  he  believed 
in  a  large  body  of  electors  and  a  popular 
suffrage,  and  not  at  aU  in  minorities  and 
a  restricted  one. 

Mr.  fay  said,  that  the  present 
system  of  representation  in  Ireland  was 
a  dishonest  one.  He  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  its  operation  in  his  own  county, 
and  knew  how  easily  it  could  be  abused. 
If  there  w.ere  only  two  counties  in  Ireland 
that  objected  to  the  supplemental  list  it 
was  plain  that  men  were  returned  to  this 
House  who  had  no  real  right  to  their 
seats.  He  had  given  great  attention  to 
the  subject  to  which  the  Bill  referred, 
and  he  could  state  his  own  deliberate 
conviction  that  there  was  nothing  in 
Ireland  that  more  seriously  needed  re- 
form. As  regarded  the  great  protection 
afforded  by  allowing  costs  against  vexa- 
tious objections,  he  found  himself  regu- 
larly struck  off  at  the  instance  of  both 
parties,  and  could  not  get  a  hearing. 
He  was  snubbed.  The  costs  allowed,  of 
which  they  had  heard  so  much;  amounted 
simply  to  the  railway  fare,  and  he 
thought  it  too  much  that  men  should  bo 
made  to  sacrifice  their  time  in  Dublin 
and  waste  a  day  in  Kingstown  in  order 
to  answer  frivolous  objections. 

Mb.  MARTEN  said,  he  wished  to  offer 
a  few  observations  to  the  House,  in 
which  he  would  comment  on  the  Bill 
from  an  English  point  of  view.  It  was 
said  that  the  Bill  extended  to  Ireland 
only  provisions  which  already  existed  in 
England.  He  found,  however,  that  of 
the  19  clauses  of  which  it  consisted,  only 
the  first  three  contained  provisions  which 
could  be  said  to  be  in  force  in  England  ; 
and  these  were  in  force  only  in  regard  to 
counties ;  and  if  this  Bill  passed,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  introduce  assimilating 
Bills  applicable  to  English  and  Scotch 
boroughs.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  main  ground  upon  which  the  Bill 
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had  been  made  to  rest  had  no  existence 
whatever.  The  Bill  of  1873  contained 
the  same  principle  in  regard  to  the  onm 
prohandi  as  the  present  Bill ;  it  passed 
this  House,  but  was  shipwrecked  in  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  this  very  question. 
Certainly,  it  was  in  his  opinion  a  prin- 
ciple which  ought  never  to  be  accepted  by 
Parliament.  l%e  principle  was  contained 
in  the  7th  clause  of  the  present  Bill.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  electoral  lists 
in  Ireland  were  made  out  by  strong  po- 
liticians on  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
who  were  not  primd  facie  men  whose 
position  commanded  implicit  confidence, 
in  their  official  acts.  The  existing  law 
of  registration  in  Ireland  was,  he  thought, 
a  fair  one,  as  it  threw  the  onus  prohandi 
upon  those  who  claimed  to  be  put  upon 
the  register  as  new  voters.  But  in  Ire- 
land the  law  was  actually  more  favour- 
able to  new  claimants  than  it  was  in 
England.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
noh  accept  the  principle  of  this  clause. 
Thid  case  of  the  county  of  Dublin  had 
been  mentioned ;  but  that  was  a  singular 
county,  for  of  3,901  claims  put  upon  the 
supplemental  list  only  171  had  been  al- 
lowed. That  showed  that  the  objections 
did  not  all  come  from  one  side  ;  in  fact, 
the  county  was  worked  vigorously  by  the 
agents  of  each  party.  That  showed  that 
the  paucity  of  voters  was  not  occasioned 
by  any  consideration  of  expense.  There 
was  not,  then,  any  sufficient  reason  for 
altering  the  present  law.  By  the  12th 
clause  medical  relief  was  not  to  act  as  a 
disqualification.  That  was  a  matter  that 
required  serious  consideration;  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  depart  from 
the  existing  law  without  serious  delibe- 
ration. 

Mr.  EICHAED  SMYTH :  As  I  had 
the  advantage  of  serving  on  the  Select 
Committee  which  two  Sessions  ago  in- 
quired into  the  expediency  of  amending 
the  law  relating  to  the  registration  of 
Parliamentary  voters  in  Ireland,  I  desire 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.  We 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  speech 
which  has  been  delivered  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down  (Mr.  Marten),  as  it  is  always  de- 
sirable to  know  from  what  point  of  view 
English  Members  look  at  Irish  ques- 
tions. Holding  the  opinions  which  I  do 
on  the  subject  now  before  the  House,  I 
am,  of  course,  sorry  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should  have  thrown 
his  weight  into  the  scale  against  the 


Bill ;  but  no  possible  exception  can  be 
taken  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented his  arguments  to  the  House.  I 
agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  below  me 
(Mr.  McCarthy  Downing)  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson)  has,  on  this  oc- 
casion, discharged  with  his  usual  ability 
a  duty  which  he  is  accustomed  to  under- 
take with  good-natured  alacrity — that  of 
moving  the  rejection  of  a  Bill  which  has 
the  support  of  the  great  body  of  Irish 
Members.  Besides,  I  do  not  know  any 
one  who  could  more  appropriately  un- 
dertake the  task  of  opposing  a  Kegistra- 
tion  Bill,  for  the  constituency  which  he 
represents  is  far  removed  from  the  annoy- 
ances of  objectors  and  the  scrutiny  of 
Revising  Barristers.  The  lion,  and  learned 
Gentleman  lays  great  stress  on  the  cir- 
cumstance— and  therein  he  has  been 
followed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlo w 
(Mr.  Bruen) — that  the  Bill  now  under 
consideration  does  not  follow  the  lines 
laid  down  in  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee.  That  is,  no  doubt,  so,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  Committee 
reported  in  favour  of  letting  things 
alone  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
any  Bill  to  be  introduced  into  this  House 
with  the  avowed  object  of  making  no 
change  whatever  in  the  law.  But  that 
Report  was  agreed  to  on  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Chairman.  The  Committee  con- 
sisted of  15  Members,  of  whom  8  ap- 
peared to  think  that  the  present  law  was 
about  as  perfect  as  human  wisdom  could 
devise  ;  whilst  the  remaining  7  thought 
it  could  be  improved,  and  this  Bill  sug- 
gests the  improvements  which  found 
favour  with  the  minority.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kildare  (Mr.  Meldon)  expects  to 
carry  his  Bill ;  but,  whether  he  does  or 
not,  I  think  it  well  that  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  should  clearly 
understand  what  the  system  is  which  so 
many  hon.  Members  think  perfection. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  parade  this  as 
a  strictly  Irish  grievance.  Happily^  there 
are  many  questions  affecting  Ireland 
which  we  can  discuss  without  appealing 
to  national  prejudices,  or  resorting  to 
the  language  of  national  complaint,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  Ireland,  I  suppose, 
is  no  worse  off  than  England  in  this 
matter.  We  have  been  told  so  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlo w,  and  we  can 
believe  it.  But  what  of  that  ?  If  Eng- 
lishmen are    content  with  a  defective 
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system,  that  is  no  reason  why  Irishmen 
should  be  content  with  it.  It  may  be  a 
very  good  rule,  that  what  cannot  be 
cured  ought  to  be  endured  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  an  equally  good  rule,  that  what  can 
be  cured  ought  not  to  be  endured.  And 
if  England  is  patient  under  political 
blemishes  which  she  could  easily  remove 
if  she  liked,  I  think  Ireland  is  just  as 
virtuous  in  being  impatient  under  them. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare 
has  been  introduced  to  meet  and  cure 
the  evils  which  are  incident  to  two  coun- 
ties only  in  Ireland — the  county  of 
Dublin  and  the  county  of  Carlow.  That 
is  not  at  all  so  ;  the  same  evils  are  latent 
everywhere.  They  have  been  developed 
in  Dublin  and  Carlow  because  politics 
have  been  in  great  activity  there  for 
many  years.  Political  parties  in  the 
county  of  Dublin  have  used  the  law  most 
faithfully,  and,  in  doing  so,  have  proved 
its  absurdity.  It  is  strange  to  find  that 
the  more  strictly  the  law  is  applied  the 
more  absurd  it  becomes.  We  have  it  in 
evidence  that  the  tenements  in  the  county 
of  Dublin  valued  at  and  over  £12,  being 
the  amount  which  gives  the  county  fran- 
chise in  Ireland,  number  27,000,  whilst 
in  1874  there  were  only  4,300  voters  on 
the  register.  Allowing  12,000  occupiers 
to  be  deducted  for  females  and  duplicate 
returns,  there  still  remain  11,700  to 
be  accounted  for,  but  that  is  not  all. 
The  clerks  of  the  Unions  in  that  county 
return  between  3,000  and  4,000  rated 
occupiers  each  year  as  entitled  to  be  put 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary register ;  and  Mr.  Carleton, 
the  deputy  clerk  of  the  peace,  states 
that  seldom  more  than  100  men  are 
registered  upon  the  supplemental  list  at 
each  revision.  The  House  will  remem- 
ber that  there  are  virtually  three  lists 
laid  before  the  Eevising  Barrister.  First, 
there  is  the  list  of  those  who  were  on 
the  roll  in  former  years  ;  secondly,  there 
is  the  supplemental  list,  containing  new 
names  returned  by  the  county  officials ; 
and  thirdly,  there  is  the  list  of  claimants 
who,  having  been  omitted  by  the  clerks 
of  Unions,  yet  claim  to  be  put  on  the 
register.  Now,  as  regards  objections, 
those  who  object  to  the  first  list  are 
bound  to  sustain  their  objection  by 
proof,  even  although  the  objection  is 
not  rebutted ;  but  those  who  object 
to  the  second  list  do  not  require  to 
produce  any  proof  at   all,  and   if  the 
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person  objected  to  do  not  appear  to 
defend  himself,  either  personally  or 
by  attorney,  he  is  struck  off  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  in  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  this  second  list  that  the 
whole  evil  lies.  Objections  are  served 
wholesale,  in  the  hope  that  no  defence 
will  be  made  before  the  Revising  Barris- 
ter ;  and  if  no  defence  is  taken,  why  the 
name  is  struck  off  at  once.  Well,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  where  parties  are  very 
active,  there  are  each  year,  say,  3,500 
names  on  the  supplemental  list.  One- 
third  of  them  are  Conservatives ;  they 
are  objected  to  by  the  Liberals.  One- 
third  are  Liberals  ;  they  are  objected  to 
by  the  Conservatives.  The  remaining 
third  are  doubtful,  and  their  case  is  the 
most  hopeless  of  all,  for  they  are  ob- 
jected to  by  both  sides,  and  are  igno- 
miniously  dismissed  without  a  friend. 
The  result  is  that  out  of  3,500,  whom 
the  county  officials  return  as  qualified 
voters,  only  100  get  a  vote — and  this  is 
the  system  which  the  majority  of  the 
Select  Committee  consider  so  perfect  as 
not  to  be  susceptible  of  any  amendment 
whatever.  One  of  the  political  agents, 
when  under  examination  before  the 
Committee,  was  asked  if  they  did  not 
sometimes  make  mistakes  and  keep  their 
own  friends  off  the  register.  *'No," 
said  he,  **  not  in  Dublin.  It  runs  very 
much  Catholic  and  Protestant.  You 
find  out  a  man's  religion,  and  you  are 
pretty  safe  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
That  is  about  it.  The  only  mistakes 
that  we  ever  made  were  amongst  Pres- 
byterians. We  sometimes  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them."  Here  is  a  re- 
markable state  of  things.  These  Pres- 
byterians in  the  county  of  Dublin  do 
not  allow  their  creed  to  dominate  their 
politics,  but  take  their  own  way  as 
citizens,  without  considering  what  reli- 

fious  dogmas  they  have  siu)scribed  to. 
ome  of  them  are  very  much  afraid  of 
the  Pope,  and,  of  course,  they  are  Con- 
servatives. Others  of  them  are  not  one 
bit  afraid  of  the  Pope,  but  they  are  very 
much  afraid  of  being  unjust  to  anybody, 
and,  of  course,  they  are  Liberals.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  because  political 
wire-pullers  cannot  tell  beforehand  what 
a  new  settler,  who  is  a  Presbyterian,  will 
do  at  an  election,  they  think  it  safer  to 
relieve  him  from  the  discharge  of  all 
political  duties  whatever.  I  do  not  lay, 
however,  much  stress  on  this,  because  I 
believe  that  these  Presbyterians  in  the 
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ooonty  of  Dablin,  many  of  whom  are 
Sootohmen,  are  pretty  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
the  case  of  the  occupiers  in  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  witn  others  in  that  very 
county  to  which  I  have  been  referrine. 
It  may  be  asked,  why  they  do  not  iQl 
attend  the  revision  sessions  and  defend 
themselves  ?  There  is  a  two-fold  reply 
to  this  question.  In  the  first  place,  the 
notice  of  objection  is  served  through  the 
post  office,  and  those  who  know  Ireland 
well  are  aware  that  there  is  no  house-to- 
house  delivery  of  letters  in  remote  coun- 
try districts.  Multitudes  of  the  notices 
are  never  delivered  at  all.  But,  even  if 
they  were,  country  farmers,  living  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
sessions  are  held,  are  not  likely  to  attend 
or  to  set  legal  machinery  in  motion  for 
their  own  defence.  The  exercise  of  a 
vote  being  a  remote  thing,  the  stay-at- 
home  farmers  are  not  much  excited  about 
securing  it  for  themselves.  Mr.  Caruth, 
one  of  the  witnesses,  stated  that  in  the 
county  of  Antrim  some  rated  occupiers 
would  have  to  go  18  miles  to  the  revision 
sessions.  Matters,  however,  appear  to 
be  in  a  happy  state  in  that  county. 
Each  side  has  great  faith  in  the  farmers, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  both  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  agents  welcome  all 
comers  and  object  to  nobody;  but  no 
doubt  the  next  General  Election  will 
awake  one  side  or  other  out  of  its  dreams, 
and  Antrim,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  as 
miserably  attenuated  in  its  register  as  the 
county  of  Dublin.  What  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  aims  at  in  this  Bill  is  to 
s^ure  to  the  people  their  rights,  no 
matter  what  political  party  they  belong 
to,  and  to  take  them  out  of  the  han£ 
of  the  persons  who  do  not  look  at  them 
as  citizens,  but  merely  as  instruments  to 
be  used  in  their  game  of  politics.  The 
Bill  proposes  that  when  an  objection  is 
lodged  against  any  man,  the  ground  of 
the  objection  should  be  stated,  and,  if 
the  objector  cannot  make  it  good,  he 
should  be  made  to  pay  costs.  What 
right  should  anyone  have  to  bring  a 
farmer  18  miles  across  mountains  for 
nothing,  and  when  the  objector  knows 
it  is  for  nothing  ?  Whatever  may  be 
done  with  this  Bill  to-day,  the  tenant- 
fjEirmers  of  Ireland  will  at  least  under- 
stand who  they  are  in  this  House  that 
are  not  afraid  to  see  every  man  in  Ire- 
land who  is  entitled  to  a  vote  put  on  the 
register  without  those  vexatious  annoy- 


ances which  some  hon.  Members  con- 
sider the  purifying  elements  of  politics. 
We  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  not 
afraid  of  the  Irish  farmers.  The  more 
of  them  who  get  on  the  register  the  better 
for  Ireland,  and  for  England  too.  If 
hon.  Members  look  upon  the  present 
system  as  perfect,  and  announce  it  by 
their  votes  to  be  so,  I  am  glad  that  they 
are  not  the  judges  of  perfectibility  in 
any  matters  which  lie  outside  the  range 
of  political  warfare.  The  rights  of  the 
people  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with  in 
this  way.  You  are  only  tantalizing  the 
farmers  of  Ireland  by  oflPering  them 
votes,  whilst  you  put  it  in  the  power  of 
irresponsible  committees  to  disfranchise 
them  wholesale  by  simply  dropping  a 
piece  of  paper  in  the  slit  of  the  post 
office.  May  I  remind  the  House  that 
the  franchise  is  comparatively  higher  in 
Ireland  than  it  is  in  England?  It  is 
therefore  all  the  more  necessary  to  have 
a  registration  law  that  will  not  unduly 
restrict  the  very  limited  franchise  which 
the  people  possess.  If  it  is  little  you 
profess  to  give  them,  let  them  at  least 
know  that  they  may  calculate  on  getting 
it,  and  that  the  cup  of  political  privilege 
will  not  be  dashed  out  of  their  hand  be- 
fore it  has  reached  their  lips.  I  heartily 
support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Me.  CHARLES  LEWIS  denied  that 
the  state  of  the  law  as  affecting  registra- 
tion constituted  an  Irish  grievance,  for 
the  law  as  it  stood  was  more  favourable 
to  the  Irish  than  to  the  English  voter.  He 
congratulated  the  three  hon.  Members 
who  spoke  first  on  the  marvellous  de- 
bating powers  which  they  had  exhibited. 
They  had  occupied  three  and  a-half 
hours,  and  had  thereby  done  an  im- 
mense deal  for  their  countrymen.  This 
Bill  was  supported,  he  believed,  upon 
four  leading  grounds  :  First,  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  1 869  was  quoted  as 
a  justification  of  this  Bill.  Second, 
the  Bill  of  1873,  which  went  up  to  the 
House,  and  met  with  what  was  called 
**  an  accident"  there,  was  said  to  be  a 
precedent  which  ought  to  carry  this  Bill 
over  the  Bar  of  the  House  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Third,  that  this  Bill 
would  assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland  to 
that  of  England;  and  the  hon.  and 
leamedMember  forKildare(Mr.  Meldon) 
especially  alluded  to  the  first  three  clauses 
as  effecting  that  object.  Lastly,  that 
it  ought  to  be  passed  on  account  of  its 
inherent  propriety  and  justice.    With 
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regard  to  the  first  point,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  remember  that  Parliament 
had  not  at  present  thought  it  advisable 
to  adopt  many  of  the  leading  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  of  1869  as 
to  the  English  registration  ;  therefore,  if 
it  had  also  declined  to  do  so  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  there  was  no  special 
grievance  in  that.  He  did  not  wish  to 
disparage  that  Committee ;  but  it  was  to 
be  noted  that  their  Report  was  the  Ee- 

Eort  of  only  7  out  of  its  15  Members, 
o  little  interest  did  they  take  in  the 
matter  that  only  7  were  present  when 
they  met  to  draw  up  their  Report, 
and  there  was  a  certain  homogeneity  in 
the  character  and  politics  of  those  who 
were  present,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  idea  that  the  Report  was  a  re- 
flection of  their  own  opinions  rather  than 
a  result  of  their  inquiries.  Secondly,  as 
to  the  Bill  of  1873 — that  most  unfortu- 
nate Bill — the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kildare  had  quoted  it  against 
him  (Mr.  Lewis).  It  was  true  that  he 
had  opposed  that  Bill  with  a  pertinacity 
which  drew  from  the  Liberal  Attorney 
General  some  personal  remarks.  It 
was  true  he  (Mr.  Lewis)  did  not  divide ; 
but  any  one  who  was  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment knew  that  any  attempt  by  a  Con- 
servative Member  to  oppose  any  Go- 
vernment measure,  and  particularly  a 
law  Bill,  was  hopeless.  He  did  his  best, 
however,  to  oppose  a  proposition  which 
entirely  reversed  the  whole  law  of  re- 
gistration with  regard  to  the  onus  pro- 
handi ;  but  without  success.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  however,  the  Bill  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  on  the  very 
ground  that  the  clauses  which  professed 
to  get  rid  of  frivolous  objections  could 
be  worked  so  as  to  support  and  en- 
courage frivolous  claims.  Then,  thirdly, 
as  to  assimilation,  this  Bill  proposed  to 
do  a  great  deal  more  :  and,  fourthly,  as 
to  its  inherent  propriety  and  justice, 
those  who  had  had  a  long  experience  in 
the  working  of  the  registration  like 
himself  knew  that  there  ought  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  bond  fide  voter  some 
restriction  on  the  power  of  making  sham 
claims.  Mr.  Roberts,  the  secretary  of 
the  leading  Liberal  Registration  Asso- 
ciation in  England,  being  asked  before 
the  Committee  of  1869,  whether  with- 
out some  judicial  power  exercised  in  the 
way  he  had  described,  he  saw  any 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  frivolous 
claims,  repUed  that  he  dia  not ;  because 
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he  could  sit  down  in  London  and  write 
out  a  lot  of  claims  for  eveiy  oounty  in 
England,  and  send  them  to  the  oyerseers, 
who,  although  they  knew  nothing  of 
him,  would  be  bound  to  put  the  names 
on  the  list.  Mr.  Roberts  was  then  asked 
whether  frivolous  claims  were  put  for- 
ward extensively;  and  he  said  they 
were,  especially  as  to  counties,  because 
in  counties  claimants  were  not  called 
upon  to  prove  their  qualifications  unless 
they  were  objected  to.  There  was  great 
fallacy  in  the  Dublin  statistics  quoted  by 
previous  speakers.  The  disparity  between 
the  number  of  tenancies  and  the  number 
of  voters  did  not,  at  all  events,  wholly 
arise  from  any  difficulties  of  registration 
which  this  BiU  would  remedy.  The  dis- 
parity arose  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  so  many  villa  residences  in  Dublin 
that  were  sub-let,  and,  as  the  law  stood, 
imless  the  actual  tenant  did  not  keep  a 
servant  on  the  premises  the  right  to  the 
vote  was  vitiated.  This  state  of  things 
would,  however,  be  remedied  by  **  The 
House  Occupiers  Disabilities  Removal 
Bill,"  which,  strange  to  say,  Irish 
Members  opposite  and  some  English 
Members  who,  like  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  (Colonel  Hayter),  had  the  lodging- 
house  element  largely  prevalent  in  their 
constituencies,  had  determined  to  pre- 
vent passing  by  Motions  for  Adjourn- 
ment and  the  like  whenever  it  came 
before  the  House.  Before  the  Com- 
mittee in  1874,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Lewis) 
was  a  Member,  it  was  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  voters  objected  to  were 
able  without  trouble,  by  speaking  to 
the  collector  of  taxes  and  empowering 
him  to  state  to  the  Revising  Barrister 
the  particulars  of  their  holdings,  to  re- 
tain their  votes  against  objectors ;  and 
yet  hon.  Members  opposite  represented 
the  need  of  appearing  before  the  Re- 
vising Barrister's  Court  as  a  difficult, 
annoying,  and  distressing  process.  A 
Mr.  O'Shaughnessy  came  before  the 
Committee,  and  complained  of  his  own 
party  (he  being  a  Liberal)  giving  up 
its  attendance  at  the  Revising  Barris- 
ter's Court,  by  which  his  occupation  as 
an  election  agent  was  taken  away. 
He  was  asked  —  "Do  you  believe 
that  the  action  of  political  parties  in 
Dublin  against  each  other  produced  a 
good  register  or  not  ?"  and  he  replied, 
**  It  has,  to  an  enormous  extent."  He 
(Mr.  Lewis)  then  asked — '*  Suppose  the 
example  set  by  the  Liberal  Party," — 
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that  was,  deserting  the  Courts,  and 
giving  over  its  attention  to  the  register, 
"  were  to  be  followed  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  " 
Answer — **  You  will  have  a  very  good 
register; "  and  on  being  asked  what  he 
meant  by  a  good  register,  he  replied — 
"  You  would  have  on  it  a  great  many 
more  Liberals  than  Conservatives." 
That,  it  appeared  to  him,  was  the  solu- 
tion of  tms  Bill  —  its  result  would  be 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  consti- 
tuencies the  registers  would  be  stuffed 
with  bad  votes,  and  good  votes  would 
not  be  looked  after.  This  was  obvious 
from  the  limited  call  or  need  of  the  Bill. 
It  practically  only  applied  to  two  coun- 
ties, Dublin  and  Uarlow — or  perhaps 
Cork  might  be  included — because  it  had 
been  shown  that  in  no  fewer  than  33 
counties  no  objections  had  for  some  time 
been  served  by  either  political  Party. 
With  regard  to  the  clauses  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kildare,  as  intended  to  assimilate  the 
law  of  Ireland  with  that  of  England, 
in  some  of  them  provisions  were  made 
which  had  no  place  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. For  instance,  with  regard  to  costs, 
power  was  given  to  the  Revising  Bar- 
rister to  award  costs  at  his  discretion 
against  an  objector  who  failed  to  make 
good  his  case,  so  that  he  could  fine  an 
objector  £10,  £15,  or  even  £50  at  his 
discretion  or  his  vengeance.  There  was 
no  such  discretion  allowed  by  the  English 
law.  So  careful  was  the  Legislature  to 
limit  this  power,  that  for  many  years 
the  utmost  fine  that  could  be  imposed 
in  the  case  of  a  frivolous  or  vexatious 
objector  was  £1,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  Act  of  1875  that  it  was  extended  to 
£5.  Then,  again,  he  (Mr.  Lewis)  would 
be  extremely  loth  to  give  any  Revising 
Barrister  power  to  commit  for  contempt 
of  Court.  It  was  clear  that  the  aim  of 
the  Bill  was  to  put  down  objectors  by 
establishing  a  terrorism  by  which  they 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  Courts.  For 
these  and  many  other  reasons,  which 
there  was  not  time  to  state,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  decline  to  read  the  Bill 
a  second  time;  for  it  was  as  much  in 
the  interests  of  a  pure  register  to  pro- 
vide against  it  being  stuffed  with  ficti- 
tious votes  as  it  was  to  provide  against 
fictitious  objections. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Plunket)  said,  he  had 
listened  with  care  to  what  had  been 


urged  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  the 
Government  could  not  assent  to  its  being 
now  read  a  second  time,  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  he  could  not  find  that  a 
case  had  been  made  of  necessity  for 
such  a  change  of  the  existing  law.  The 
.Committee  of  1874,  of  which  he  was 
Chairman,  had  been  rather  roughly 
handled  for  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  had  arrived,  and  for  having  given 
what  was  called  a  Party  vote :  matters 
of  that  kind,were  not  generally  regarded 
by  any  one  quite  irrespective  of  Party 
principles,  but  he  could  say  for  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted  on  that 
Committee  that  they  most  carefully  con- 
sidered the  evidence  tendered  to  them 
on  both  sides,  and  that  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  arrived  were  the  outcome 
of  ci  deliberate  and  conscientious  judg- 
ment. Having  said  so  much  for  the 
Committee,  he  would  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  there  were  anomalies  and  in- 
conveniences in  the  present  system  of 
registration  in  Ireland ;  but  certainly 
no  alternative  system,  in  his  opinion, 
had  yet  been  proposed,  either  in  this 
Bill  or  elsewhere,  which  could  be  safely 
accepted.  The  present  Bill,  along  with 
certain  matters  which  might  very  fairly 
be  subjects  for  discussion  in  Committee, 
contained  some  highly  objectionable 
principles.  The  most  important  of  these 
appeared  to  be  in  the  provisions  relating 
to  objections  to  voters.  On  this  point 
the  Bill  differed  widely  from  the  English 
system,  although  it  was  brought  forward 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  assimilating 
the  law  in  the  two  countries,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that 
some  amendment  of  the  Irish  law  might 
not  be  made  in  that  direction.  But  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Bill  was  con- 
tained in  the  7th  clause,  and  he  could 
entirely  concur  with  most  of  what  had 
been  urged  against  it  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  To  pass  such  a  provision 
would  simply  be  to  put  an  end  altogether 
to  that  purification  of  the  Register  now 
only  obtainable  by  the  system  of  objec- 
tions— at  all  events,  in  constituencies 
composed  of  a  shifting  population.  For 
his  own  part,  he  should  rejoice  to  get 
rid  of  the  present  system  of  objections 
if  a  better  could  be  found  for  its  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  requirements  of  the  case 
were  certainly  not  met  by  the  Bill.  It 
was  assumed  by  the  Committee  of  1874 
throughout  their  inquiry  that  the  con- 
tinued occupancy  of  a   bouse    for   12 
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months  was  an  indispensable  qualifica- 
tion for  a  voter ;  but  to-day  the  House 
was  told  by  the  supporters  of  the  mea- 
sure that  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all.  With  this  view  of  the 
question  he  could  not  agree,  and  im- 
portant evidence,  he  might  say,  was 
given  against  it  before  the  Committee. 
In  conclusion,  he  might  state  that  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  let  the  Bill  go  into 
Committee,  the  Government  would  will- 
ingly have  done  so ;  but  seeing  that  it 
laid  down  principles  which  were  altoge- 
ther objectionable,  they  felt  bound  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  law  said,  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  seemed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  dread  of  a  few  people  getting  on 
the  register  without  due  qualification, 
whilst  they  altogether  disregarded  the 
fact  that  great  numbers  of  persons 
entitled  to  have  votes  were  practically 
disfranchised  by  the  present  system. 
This  was  a  very  large  question,  affecting, 
as  it  did,  all  constituencies  where  there 
were  political  associations  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  intentions  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  House,  he  be- 
lieved, could  not  be  better  expressed 
than  by  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of 
1869,  in  which  it  was  laid  down  that  the 
•registration  of  voters  being  the  business 
of  the  State,  ought  to  be  placed  as  far 
as  possible  beyond  the  influence  alike  of 
popular  apathy  or  ignorance  and  the 
action  of  political  agents.  The  Com- 
mittee likewise  stated  that  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  registration  system 
a  large  proportion  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  could  only  obtain  the  franchise  by 
troublesome  and  costly  proceedings — a 
circumstance  which  involved  a  great 
hardship  on  the  working  classes.  This 
last  consideration,  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  appeared  to  him  im- 
auswerable  ;  and  he  could  not  but  think 
that  a  measure  based  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  Committee  of  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  others 
of  the  present  Administration  were  Mem- 
bers, was  at  least  entitled  to  the  re- 
spect of  a  second  reading.  It  was, 
however,  the  old  story.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  afraid,  after  all,  of 
giving  full  scope  to  the  political  opinions 
of  the  people.  It  was  all  very  fine  to 
make  ingenious  and  far-fetched  objec- 
tions to  the  details  of  the  Bill.  What  its 
supporters    broadly  contended  for  was 

that  no  needless  difficulties  should  be 
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thrown  in  the  way  of  persons  who  were 
entitled  to  votes  having  their  names 
placed  upon  the  register,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who 
took  such  credit  to  themselves  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  ought  to  be  so  eager  to  maintain 
a  system  of  registration  which  was  in- 
jurious to  those  interests,  and  which  a 
Committee  of  that  House  had  con- 
demned. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided;  and  the  Tellers 
reported  the  numbers  Ayes  168;  Noes 
234. 

Whereupon  the  House  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Gibson,  one  of  the  Tellers  for 
the  Noes,  that  Mr.  Whalley,  one  of  the 
Members  for  Peterborough,  by  inadver- 
tence, had  not  voted  in  the  Division  : — 
Mr.  Speaker  directed  Mr.  Whalley  to 
come  to  the  Table,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  heard  the  Question  put;  and  the 
honourable  Member  having  stated  that 
he  had  heard  the  Question  pi^,  and 
having  declared  himself  with  the  Noes, 
Mr.  Speaker  directed  his  name  to  be 
added  to  the  Noes,  and  declared  the 
numbers  Ayes  168;  Noes  235:  Majo« 
rity  67. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  put  offior  six  months. 

PUBLIC    KECORDS     (IRELAND)    AMENDlfENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  l^Ir.  Gibsox,  Bill  to  amend 
"The  PubUc  Records  (Ireland)  Act,  1867, 
Amendment  Act,  1875,"  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Gibson,  The  Marquess  of  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Kavanaoh,  and  Mr.  Mulholland. 

Wlpretentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  141.] 

LEGAL    PRACTITIOITERS   (IRELAND)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Gibson,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  Legal  Ihtictitioners  in  Ireland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gibson  and 
Mr.  Downing. 

Bill /^Mef}^^</,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  142.] 

House  adjourned  at 
Six  o'clock. 


HOTTSE     OF    L0BD8, 
nurtdaj/,  ith  May,  1876. 


tWlTED  STATES— THE  EXTRAIHTION 
TEEATT— CASE  OF  WDJBLOW. 

Kapt,  UBAJJTXLLE :  I  vish  to  ask 
my  nobla  Frieiid  the  Secretary  of  State 
far  Foreign  Affairs,  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  answer  a  Question  of  which  I 
nave  g^ven  him  private  Notice?  The 
Qnestion  is,  WheUier,  in  his  opinion,  it 
vould  he  ooneiBtent  with  the  iutereate  of 
the  public  aerrioe  to  lay  on  the  Table 
the  Papers  relating  to  the  very  important 

aaestion  which  has  arisen  widi  regard  to 
le    extradition    of    a    person    named 
Winalow? 

Thk  Earl  OF  DERBY :  My  answer  to 
the  Question  of  the  noble  £arl  is,  that  I 
see  no  objection  to  laying  those  Papers 
on  the  Table  when  the  Correspondence 
now  proceeding  on  the  subject  is  con- 
dudea.  But  within  the  last  few  days 
we  have  received  a  &esh  communication 
on  the  case  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  not  auppoae  oui 
reply  can  have  yet  reached  that  Qovem' 
ment.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
think  it  would  be  premature  to  produce 
any  of  the  Correspondence  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  When  it  is  closed  there 
will  be  no  difficult;  in  the  way  of  its 
production. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
HitirtUs,  *thMay,  1876. 

MnrDTEBJ— Pdbuc  Bills— Swonrf  Etading— 
ChslMB  Hnqiital  Accounts*  [133];  Eii^- 
toin)HubouT>[13Sl. 

OMMw'fto— Herchant  Shipping;  [191— b.p. 

OmmttM—Btport—trngioTY  SoHcitor*  [128]: 
PoolbtB  Lightliouia  (rt-RWim.)«  [UO]. 

yOL.  OCXXIX,       [third  bkbmb.] 


THE  NEW  FOREST— INCLOSITBE  AT 
8T0NETCE0SS.— QUESTION. 

Ma.   COWPEB-TEMPLE  asked  the 

Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
Treasury  have  taken  any  steps  to  test 
the  leg^ity  of  an  inclosure  of  about  2S0 
acres  recently  made  in  the  New  Forest 
near  Stoneycrose;  and,  whether  the 
Treasury  are  intending  to  maintain  such 
of  the  forestal  lighta  of  the  Crown  as 
may  be  infringed  thereby  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  An  inquiry  into 
the  indosures  at  Stoneycross  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  but  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
making  seardies  among  the  ancient  re- 
cords relative  to  the  history  of  the  manor 
of  Minstead,  it  hasnot  been  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  any  decision  on  the  subject.  The 
investigation  of  the  records  is  now,  how- 
ever, completed,  and  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  are  about  to  be  consulted 
on  the  subject. 


METBOPOUS— NEW  COURTS  OF 
JUSTICE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  GEEGOET  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  If  the  progress  of 
the  works  for  the  new  Courts  of  Justice 
is  satisfactory,  and  sucl|  as  to  lead  to 
the  expectation  that  the  buUdinga  will 
be  completed  within  the  periods  Hmited 
by  the  contract  ? 

LoBD  HENET  LENNOX,  in  reply, 
regretted  to  state  that  the  progress  of 
the  new  Courts  of  Justice  bad  not  been 
so  satisfactory  as  he  could  have  expected 
or  wished ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  Office  of 
the  Board  of  Works  and  by  Mr.  Street 
to  get  the  works  forward,  he  was  in- 
structed that,  according  to  the  present 
rate  of  progress,  there  was  very  little 
hope  indeed  that  the  Courts  of  Justice 
would  be  finished  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  contract. 


CRIMINAL  LAW— EXECUTION  OF 
GEORGE  HILL.— QUESTION. 

Me.  p.  a.  TATLOE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  the  case  that  at  tJie  trial  of 
George  Hill,  who  was  recently  executed 
at  Hertford,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge 
in  passing  sentence  of  death  refrained 
from  wearing  the  black  cap,  omitted  the 
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usual  prayer,  and  also  by  his  language 
intimated  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  capital  sentence  would  not 
be  carried  into  effect ;  whether  this  was 
reported  to  the  Home  Office  by  Lord 
Coleridge  or  otherwise ;  and,  if  so,  why 
the  opinion  of  the  Judge  who  presided  at 
the  trial  was  in  this  case  disregarded 
contrary  to  the  invariable  custom  ;  and, 
how  long  before  his  execution  George 
Hill  was  informed  that  the  hopes  held 
out  to  him  at  the  trial  would  not  be 
Tealiz^d  r 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was4rue  that  in  the  case  referred 
to  the  learned  Judge  in  passing  sentence 
did  not  put  on  the  black  cap  or  conclude 
with  the  prayer  which  was  often  used  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  for  capital  punish- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Question — how  soon  the  man  had  notice 
that  his  sentence  would  be  executed — he 
was  in  a  position  to  state,  as  from  the 
High  Sheriff,  that  immediately  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  prison,  the  Chaplain,  and 
the  Under  Sheriff  knew,  they  were  in- 
structed to  tell  the  man  that  he  could  not 
entertain  any  hopes  of  mercy.  Ho  (Mr. 
Cross)  was  not  aware  that  the  Judge 
used  language  to  lead  the  man  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  capital  sentence 
would  not  be  carried  into  effect,  nor  did 
he  know  that  Hill  entertained  any  hope 
that  the  punishment  would  be  remitted. 
The  responsibility  in  all  these  cases  rested 
not  with  the  Judge,  but  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  At  the  same  time,  no  Se- 
cretary of  State,  if  a  Judge  recommended 
that  a  man's  life  should  be  saved,  would 
ever  carry  out  the  last  sentence  of  the 
law.  He  could  hardly  conceive  any  cir- 
cumstances which  would  justify  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  so  doing.  He  certainly 
would  incur  a  serious  responsibility  if  he 
did.  He  had  never  followed  that  course 
himself.  In  the  present  case,  he  had 
had  an  interview  with  the  learned 
Judge,  who  described  the  murder  as 
the  most  wilful  and  deliberate  murder 
he  had  ever  tried  ;  and  since  this 
Question  had  appeared  on  the  Paper 
the  Judge  had  written  him  to  say  that 
the  murder  had  been  deliberately  con- 
ceived, and  the  murder  of  the  child 
was  accompanied  by  a  very  cruel  and 
brutal  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  mother, 
that  he  had  never  recommended  him  to 
mercy  in  any  form  or  shape,  and  that 
the  sentence  of  death  was  most  properly 
carried  into  effect. 

Mr,  P.  A.  Taylor 


NAVY— NAVAL  OFFICERS  AND  THE 
PRESS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  pamphlet  dated 
March  21st  1876,  which,  while  marked 
'^  Confidential  and  for  Private  Circula- 
tion only,"  has  been  sent  out  by  Admiral 
George  Elliot,  the  present  Commander 
in  Chief  at  Portsmouth,  in  which 
pamphlet  want  of  ordinary  foresight  and 
common  prudence  are  imputed  to  the 
Navy  Department  at  VHiitehall,  and  the 
designs  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  ''In- 
flexible" and  "Temeraire"  are  found 
fault  with;  whether  there  is  not  a 
standing  regulation  in  force  in  the  Hoyal 
Navy  prohibiting  Naval  Officers  on  full 
pay  from  printing  and  circulating  con- 
troversial statements  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Admiralty  and  of  other 
officers ;  and,  whether  this  regulation, 
if  it  exists,  is  not  equally  applicable  to 
Admirals  and  to  officers  of  lower  rank  ? 

Mr.  HUNT:  The  only  regulation 
bearing  upon  the  subject  is  as  foUows : — 

"  Every  person  belonging  to  the  Fleet  i»  for- 
bidden to  write  for  any  newspaper  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  Naval  Service,  or  to  publidij 
or  cause  to  be  published,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  a  newspaper  or  other  periodical,  any  matter 
or  thing  relating  to  the  public  service." 

This  regulation  is  binding  on  officers  of 
all  ranks  when  on  full  pay.  The 
pamphlet  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber does  not  come  within  the  regulation. 

INDIA— DUTIES  ON  MANUFACTURES. 

QUESTION. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOXJE 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
If  he  will  cause  to  be  laid  before  the 
House,  Statements  of  all  Duties  levied 
in  the  United  Elingdom  on  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  India,  and  also  of 
the  Duties  levied  in  India  on  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  Colonies,  with  a  view  to  nego- 
tiations being  entered  into  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
the  Colonies,  and  of  India  for  establish- 
ing a  thoroughly  reciprocal  tree  trade 
between  the  dominions  of  the  Sove- 
reign ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said,  there  would  not 
be  the  slightest  objection  to  lay  before 
the  House  a  statement  of  the  character 
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askad  fat  by  the  faon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber, if  he  would  move  for  a  Eetum ;  but 
he  must  demur  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Question,  which,  indeed,  he  thought 
would  be  hardly  right  to  put  in  the  form 
of  a  Question,  as  to  the  policy  which 
was  to  be  founded  on  those  Eetums, 
and  he  must  guard  the  Oovemment 
against  the  adoption  of  what  was  implied 
in  the  Question. 


TBIAL  OF  ELECTION  PETITIONS- 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  butt  :  On  a  former  occasion  I 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether, 
in  renewing  the  Bill  for  Parliamentary 
Petitions,  he  would  not  introduce  it  in 
such  a  form  as  to  give  the  House  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  details  of 
the  measure,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  he  intended  to  bring  in 
the  Bill  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
amendment  it  thought  fit.  I  now  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  At  what  time  he 
intends  to  mtroduce  his  promised  Bill  to 
provide  for  the  trial  of  Election  Petitions 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  existing  law  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  In  reply 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  I 
beg  to  say  I  will  bring  in  the  Bill  at  an 
early  day. 

NAVY  —  OFFICERS    HOLDING    CIVIL 
APPOINTAIENTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  STACPOOLE  asked  Mr.  Attor- 
ney General,  Whether,  as  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  (Lord  Coleridge 
and  Sir  G.  Jessel)  under  the  late  Go- 
vernment, gave  it  as  their  opinion  by 
letter  to  the  Treasury,  dated  24th  June 
1 872,  that  retired  pay  could  not  be  with- 
held from  Naval  Officers  holding  civil 
appointments,  and  as  the  Admiralty  have 
by  letter  of  the  15th  February  1873  un- 
reservedly authorized  the  Accountant 
General  of  the  Navy  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  payment  of  the  same  to  all 
Naval  and  Marine  Officers  holding  civil 
appointments,  it  is  legal  for  the  Admi- 
ralty to  withhold  payment  of  retired 
pay  to  Officers  holding  civil  appoint- 
ments when  no  special  agreement  exists  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
assed  his  Question  upon  the  assumption 
tb^t  a  certain  opinion  had  been  given 


and  a  certain  letter  had  been  written. 
He  had  not  seen  either  opinion  or  letter ; 
but  he  learnt  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
not  long  ago  moved  for  them,  and  that 
his  Motion  was  not  acceded  to.  As  he 
had  not  had  the  facts  before  him  he  was 
unable  to  say  whether  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Government  was  legal  or  not; 
but  if  he  had  formed  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject  he  would  not  have  been  en- 
titled to  disclose  it  to  the  House. 


ENDOWED  SCHOOLS— ST.  JOHN'S  HOS- 
PITAL,  EXETER.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HAYTEE  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  Whether  he  is  aware  that 
the  compromise  amongst  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  em- 
bodied in  the  original  scheme  for  the 
schools  connected  with  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital, and  approved  by  the  late  Endowed 
School  Commissioners,  has  been  broken 
through  by  the  Clause  in  the  present 
scheme  which  provides  that  the  religious 
instruction  in  the  Grammar  School  and 
St.*  John's  Elementary  School  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? 

Viscount  SANDON:  I  have  great 
doubts  whether  the  House  will  not  think 
that  this  is  a  Question  which  I  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  answer,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason : — For  two  months,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act,  the  schemes  for 
the  Exeter  Endowed  Schools  lay  upon 
the  Table,  and  during  that  period  of  two 
months,  which  expired  before  Easter,  it 
was  competent  for  any  hon.  Member  to 
move  the  rejection  of  the  schemes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Barnstaple  (Mr.  Waddy) 
had  a  Motion  on  the  Paper  on  three 
different  occasions  for  this  purpose,  and 
on  these  occasions,  when  the  subject 
could  easily  have  been  discussed  and  the 
decision  of  the  House  taken  upon  it,  I, 
together  with  other  hon.  Members  who 
are  interested  in  this  matter,  put  aside 
all  other  business  engagements  for  the 
three  separate  nights  on  which  succes- 
sively the  hon.  Member  put  down  his 
Motion,  and  waited  in  readiness  to  enter 
fully  into  the  subject,  being  confident 
that  we  had  an  ample  answer  to  the 
allegations  which  were  made  against  the 
amended  scheme,  but  on  none  of  these 
occasions,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  did 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  BarA^ 
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etaple  appear  in  hie  place,  and  lie  cer- 
tainly did  not  bring  forward  the  Kf  otion 
for  which  on  these  three  occafiions  ve 
vaited.  Ae  the  full  legal  time  of  two 
months  for  objections  expired  before 
Easter,  and  as  the  ample  opportunitiee. 
for  discussing  the  schemes  were  neglect«d, 
I  am  sure  the  House  wiU  feel  that  it  h 
hardly  right  now  to  open  up  the  subject 
as  is  done  in  this  Question.  But  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman,  I  have  no  objection  to 
inform  him  that  I  have  gone  carefully 
over  the  various  memorials  and  counter 
memorials  respecting  many  points  in  the 
Bchemea  which  we  received  from  Exeter, 
representing,  I  believe,  all  the  different 
opposing  parties  who  took  an  iuterest  in 
these  matters,  and  I  can  find  no  trace  of 
any  allusion  to  a  compromise  having 
been  made  regarding  this  scheme,  nor 
can  I  find  that  the  Department  had  any 
cognizance  of  such  a  compromise  as  he 
refers  to.  In  all  cases,  however,  I  must 
remind  him  that  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil is  bound  under  the  Act  to  consider 
upon  their  own  merits  local  objections 
to  Endowed  School  echemos  which  are 
brought  before  them  at  the  proper  time. 


SiK  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  to  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  arrangements 
for  the  future  management  of  Sx6  Suez 
Canal  previous  to  the  general  meeting 
of  shareholders  of  the  Canal  Company  ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  any  modification  of 
such  arrangements,  when  once  approved 
by  the  Canal  Company,  will  not  be  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  the  necessity  thus 
forced  upon  Parliament  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  them  as  a  whole  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  there  would  be  any  ad- 
vantage, but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  an 
inconvenience  in  discussing  in  this  House 
the  future  arrangements  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Whatever  might  be  done  might 
be  open  to  some  objection,  and  it  would 
be  always  open  to  Parliament  to  object 
to  any  arrangement  that  might  be  entered 
into.  It  would,  however,  be  better  to 
wait  until  those  arrangements  had  been 
mode. 


Bm  H.  DBTTUHOND  WOLFF  nid, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hod  not  an- 
swered the  latter  part  of  hie  Qaeation, 
whether  any  modification  of  the  sebeme 
would  be  practicable,  or  must  the  whole 
plan  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

The  chancellor  ov  thk  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  difficult  to  say,  but 
that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
accept  or  reject  the  scheme  as  a  vhiMS. 

8iK  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
he  would  repeat  the  Question  on  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply. 

TRADE  MABK  REGISTEATION  ACT.  IBTi- 


ritf«i'«l  flandon 


Mb.  HERMON  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
or  postpone  the  operation  of  the  Trades 
Mark  Act,  1B7S,  as  regards  Textile 
Fabrics? 

The  ATTOENET  GENERAL,  in 
reply,  said,  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  of  the  nature  referred  to 
in  the  question. 

THE  TITLE  OF  "EMPRESS"— 
THE  CORPORATION  OF  DUBLIN. 

QITESITOIT. 

Mb.  T.  E.  SMITH  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Whether,  in  his  opinion,  Bir 
Bernard  Burke  was  correct  m  advising 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  that  the 
proper  style  and  title  of  Her  Majesty 
to  be  used  in  their  congratulatory  Ad- 
dress includes  the  words  Empress  of 
India,  as  stated  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  2nd  instant  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL;  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
EoyalProcIamation  which  would  warrant 
the  placing  of  the  style  and  titles  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  addition  of  "  Empress 
of  India,"  on  an  Address  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  by  her  subjects  in  this 
country. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 
—THE  BRITISH  VICE  CONSUL  AT 

STOCKHOLM.— QUESTION. 
Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afi'airs,  Whether  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment have  withdrawn  the  exequatur  of 
the  British  Vice  Consul  at  Stockltolm ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  is  aware  of  any 
grounds  for  such  withdrawal;  and,  whe< 
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ther  he  lias  seen  a  letter  published  re- 
cently in  a  Swedish  new^aper  in  which 
the  British  Vice  Consul  at  Gothland 
attacks  the  British  Consul  at  Stock- 
holm P 

Mb.  BOUEKE:  The  Swedish  Go- 
▼emment  have  not  withdrawn,  but  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  with- 
araw  their  recognition  of  the  British 
Vice  Consul  at  Stockholm.  Inquiries  are 
being  made  into  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  this  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Swedish  Government.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  abstained  from  making 
any  comment  on  the  subject  pending  the 
result  of  these  inquiries.  I  had  not  seen 
the  letter  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
before  he  was  good  enough  to  send  it  to 
me ;  but  I  may  state  that  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  have  lately  occurred 
the  Vice  Consul's  letter  of  appointment 
has  been  cancelled. 


NAVY— THE  NEW  DOCK  AT  DEVON- 
PORT— QUESTION. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  before 
commencing  the  proposed  new  dock  at 
Devonport,  which  is  to  cost  £135,000, 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  spend  £15,000 
during  the  present  year,  he  will  afford 
Members  of  the  House  some  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  dimensions  and  plans  of 
the  new  dock,  by  laying  plans  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House,  or  otherwise  ? 

Mb.  HUNT :  I  have  ordered  a  model 
of  the  new  dock  at  Devonport  to  be 
placed  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Library, 
and  I  believe  it  is  there  at  this  moment. 


MERCANTILE  MARINE— THE 
"  LOCKESLEY  HALL."— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
decision  of  Mr.  Paget,  in  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  on  Friday  last,  in  reference 
to  the  mutinous  conduct  of  a  sailor  in 
the  ship  "Lockesley  Hall,"  for  which  the 
sailor  was  sentenced  to  two  days'  im- 
prisonment and  the  captain  to  twenty- 
one  days'  imprisonment,  the  punishment 
of  the  latter  being  for  putting  the  sailor 
in  irons  when  at  sea  on  his  ''  refusing  to 
obey  orders"  and  ''striking  the  mate, 
doing  him  grievous  bodily  harm,"  which 
was  admitted ;  and  supposing  the  above 
sentences  are  in  accordance  with  Law, 


what  means  a  captain  has  of  maintain- 
ing order  and  navigating  his  ship  unless 
the  Law  be  altered  ? 

Mb.  A8SHET0N  CROSS  :  Since  this 
Question  was  put  on  the  Notice  Paper 
I  have  been  in  communication  with  Mr. 
Paget.  I  must  say  there  has  been  a 
mistake  in  one  part  of  the  Question. 
The  striking  of  the  mate  and  doing  him 
grievous  bodily  harm  is  not  admitted, 
nor  was  there  any  evidence  brought  be- 
fore the  magistrate  in  proof  of  that 
statement.  Undoubtedly  there  was  an 
assault  in  law,  but  it  was  of  a  trifling 
character,  and  it  was  committed  under 
the  provocation  of  an  absolute,  positive, 
and  repeated  refusal  on  the  part  of  tlie 
man  to  do  his  work.  The  magistrate 
was  influenced  by  the  fact  of  the 
man  having  been  put  in  irons  49  days, 
part  of  which  time  he  was  kept  on  bread 
and  water,  although  he  might  have  been 
released  at  any  time  if  he  had  accepted 
the  offer  to  be  set  free  on  the  con- 
dition of  obedience  to  orders.  The 
man  had  irons  placed  on  his  legs  as 
well  as  his  hands  after  he  escaped 
up  the  rigging,  but  no  bodily  in- 
jury was  inflicted  upon  him.  I  under- 
stand that  since  the  magistrate  heard  the 
case  he  has  received  from  various  quar- 
ters the  strongest  testimony  as  to  the 
character  of  the  captain  for  humanity, 
and  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  has  undergone  sufficient 
punishment,  and  directed  that  he  should 
be  released,  which  has  been  done  ac- 
cordingly. As  to  the  question  of  the 
means  which  the  captain  had  to  main- 
tain order  and  navigate  his  ship  unless 
the  law  were  altered,  I  beg  to  refer  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  answered  the 
second  part  of  the  Question. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  it  was 
a  pure  question  of  law  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  an  excess  or  not,  and  he 
would  rather  this  Question  were  put  to 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  than  himself. 

MARITIME  CONTRACTS  BILL. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
he  will  admit  into  the  Maritime  Con- 
tracts Bill  a  Clause  invalidating  stipula- 
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tions  introduced  into  Bills  of  lading  for 
the  purpose  of  exonerating  the  owner  of 
the  ship  from  liability  in  respect  of  the 
negligence  or  fault  of  himself,  his  agents, 
or  his  servants  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Maritime  Contracts  Bill  has  not  yet  come 
under  discussion  on  the  second  reading ; 
and,  before  considering  any  alteration  or 
addition  to  it,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
the  advantage  of  a  full  discussion  in  this 
House,  and  I  hope  my  right  hon.  Friend 
will  not  think  me  guilty  of  discourtesy  if 
I  defer  my  answer  till  the  whole  subject 
has  been  submitted  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 


INDIAN  FINANCE— THE  NEW  LOAN. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  he 
will  explain  under  what  circumstances 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has 
thought  proper  to  borrow  in  this  Country 
an  amount  much  greater  than  the  Budget 
Statement  published  in  India  showed  to 
be  necessary  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  In 
the  Budget  Statement  published  in  India 
the  loan  proposed  to  be  raised  itas  the 
amount  required  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
1876-7,  including  public  works  extraor- 
dinary. The  Secretary  of  State  had  not 
only  to  consider  that  expenditure,  but 
also  what  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  deficiency  in  the  amount  obtained 
here  for  bills  on  India  in  the  last  months 
of  the  year  1875-6,  and  any  further  defi- 
ciency that,  with  reference  to  the  uncer- 
tain state  of  the  exchanges  and  of  the 
demand  for  bills,  might  arise  in  the 
cuiTent  financial  year  1876-7. 


BARBADOES— THE   RIOTS.— QUESTION. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  statements  regarding 
the  state  of  things  in  Barbadoes  con* 
tained  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
** Times"  of  the  2nd  May;  and,  whe- 
ther with  reference  to  the  late  distur- 
bances, he  will  lay  before  the  House 
Papers  showing  the  causes  of  the  dissen- 
sions between  the  different  classes  of  the 

Mr.  J.  G.  Huhhard 


population  in  the  island,  as  well  as  par- 
ticulars of  the  .disturbances  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  an  anonymous  letter 
in  The  Times  of  May  2,  which  contains 
some  statements  relating  to  the  state  of 
the  island  of  Barbadoes.  Papers  which 
will  contain  all  the  information  the  hon. 
Gentleman  desires  are  now  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  will  be  presented  with- 
out unnecessary  delay. 

CinNA— OUTRAGE  AT  HANKOW. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  PULESTON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiiairs, 
Whether  his  attention  has  ben  called  to 
the  report  of  an  attack  made  by  a  Chinese 
mob  near  Hankow  on  the  Reverend 
Griffith  John,  a  Welsh  missionary;  if 
so,  whether  he  can  state  the  oirciun- 
stances ;  and,  whether  any  action  can  be 
taken  in  the  premisses  ? 

Mr.  BOUkKE  :  No  communication 
upon  the  subject  has  been  received  by 
the  Foreign  Office  ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  Question  which  has  now  been  put 
by  my  hon.  Friend,  a  representation  will 
be  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Pekin. 

NAVy— THE  ENGINEER  SERVICE. 
QUBSTION. 

Mr.  PULESTON  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Admiralty  to  inquire  into  the  ques- 
tion of  Engineering  the  Royal  Niavy, 
and  also  into  a  scheme  of  promotion  and 
retirement,  has  been  made ;  if  so,  whe- 
ther said  Report  can  now  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House,  and  what  action 
is  to  be  taken  thereon  ? 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  such  a 
Report  had  been  made  by  a  Committee 
departmentally  appointed  by  the  Admi- 
ralty. That  Report  was  under  conside- 
ration, and  it  was  impossible  that  any 
decision  should  be  speedily  come  to  upon 
it.  It  would  be  premature  to  lay  the 
Report  at  present  before  the  House. 

UNITED  STATES— THE  WINSLOW 
EXTRADITION  CASE.  —  QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  GOURLEY  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  If  it  be  correct  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  protested  against 
the  action  of  the  British  Government 
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regarding  the  extradition  of  the  pri- 
soner Winslow ;  and,  if  so,  \7h.ether  the 
demands  of  the  former  Government  are 
in  harmony  with  or  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaties  of  1842  and  1870 
between  the  two  Countries;  and,  fur- 
ther, what  steps  he  intends  to  advise 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  adopt  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  or  altering 
existing  Treaties  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL,  in 
reply,  said,  the  Papers  relating  to  the 
subject  were  being  printed,  and  would 
be  presented  to  Parliament  as  soon  as 
the  Correspondence  was  completed.  The 
wliole  case  would  be  found  detailed  in 
the  Papers,  and  he  trusted  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  press  him  to  make  any  further 
statements. 

Mb.  GOUELEY  asked.  Whether  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
answer  the  latter  part  of  the  Question  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL:  I 
think  I  ought  not  to  answer  that  part 
of  the  Question. 

Mr.  PULESTON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that 
Winslow  and  other  American  citizens, 
now  held  under  the  Extradition  Treaty, 
are  to  be  released ;  and,  whether  he  can 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the 
Correspondence  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  it 
would  be  recollected  that  the  Home 
Secretary  a  few  days  ago  had  answered 
a  similar  Question,  and  the  Papers  upon 
the  subject  would  be  produced  in  a  few 
days.  At  present  he  could  add  nothing 
to  the  statement  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend. 


RIVERS   POLLUTION— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  BEEESFOED  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  When  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  best 
methods  of  purifying  Sewage  will  be 
presented ;  and,  if  he  will  delay  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Eivers  Pollution  Bill 
till  such  Eeport  has  been  made  and  con- 
sidered by  this  House  ? 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BGOTH  :  I  think  my 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  should  be  in- 
formed that  what  he  alludes  to  as  a 
Commission  is  simply  an    inquiry  by 


officers  of  my  Department,  for  the  use  of 
my  Department,  into  the  chief  systems 
of  sewage  disposal  now  in  operation  in 
respect  of  which  loans  have  oeen  sanc- 
tioned. The  Eeport  is,  I  believe,  com- 
pleted ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  placed 
in  my  hands  for  perusal,  and  until  I 
have  read  it  I  am  unable  to  say  anything 
as  to  its  publication.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  at  all  necessary  to  delay  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Eivers  Pollution  Bill  until 
this  Eeport  has  been  considered. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS— IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

Captain  NOLAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  the  present 
Ministry  is  responsible  for  the  division 
of  the  Irish  National  schools  into  two 
classes — namely,  those  situated  in  con- 
tributory and  those  situated  in  non- 
contributory  Unions;  and,  whether  he 
would  object  to  give  separate  statistics 
of  the  contributory  Unions  from  those 
of  the  non-contributory,  as  far  as  salaries 
and  results  fees  are  involved  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  I 
think  it  might  be  fairly  argued  that  the 
Guardians  who  have  refused  to  contribute 
towards  the  results'  fees,  earned  by  the 
National  teachers  are  more  responsible 
than  the  Government  for  the  division  of 
Ireland  into  contributory  and  non-con- 
tributory Unions.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  afford  to  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  any  information  on  this 
subject  that  is  at  my  own  disposal ;  but 
I  have  already  repeatedly  endeavoured 
to  explain  to  him  that  the  mode  in  which  . 
the  accounts  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  are  made  up  pre- 
cludes me  from  giving  the  separate 
statistics  as  to  the  salaries  of  teachers 
in  contributory  and  non-contributory 
Unions  which  he  desires.  But  taking 
the  whole  population  of  Ireland  as  the 
basis  of  calculation,  I  believe  that  about 
1«.  8Jc?.  per  head  of  the  population  is 
paid  by  way  of  salaries  and  results'  fees 
to  teachers  in  non-contributory  Unions 
and  28,  'I^d.  per  head  of  the  population 
to  teachers  in  contributory  Unions. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHILDREN  ACT- 
CASE   OF  HENRY  COLE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  EODWELL  asked  the  Secretary 
of   State    for  the  Home    Department, 
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Wlietlier  bis  attentioii  lias  been  drawn 
to  the  case  of  Henry  Cole,  farmer,  of 
Oakington,  Cambridgeebire,  who  was 
fined  on  tbe  8th  of  April,  by  the  coonty 
justices  at  Cambridge,  £1  and  £2  12i.2i. 
costs,  for  baring  eniployedaboy,Thomas 
Barker,  without  baring  prociu«d  a  cer- 
tificate of  school  attendance  as  required 
by  tbe  Agricultural  Children  Act.  It 
appeared  in  eridence  tbat  the  boy  was 
one  of  eight  children,  and  the  son  of  a 
labourer  working  for  Mr.  Cole ;  tbat  the 
boy  bad  regularly  attended  school  twice 
a  day  since  January,  and  was  only  em- 
ployed two  hours  before  and  two  hours 
after  school  hours;  and,  whether,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  would  recom- 
mend a  mitigation  or  remission  of  tbe 
fine? 

Me.  A88HETON  CE0S8,  in  reply, 
said,  bis  attention  bad  been  called  to 
tbe  case  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Q«ntleman.  Mr.  Cole  seemed 
to  have  been  anxious  that  the  bo^  should 
attend  school  and  to  reconcile  bis  father 
to  the  loss  he  would  thereby  auatain. 
Under  all  tbe  circumstances  he  did  not 
feel  justified  in  interfering  in  tbe 
matter. 

ELEMENTARY  EDDCATION  ACT- 
CARDIFF  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

QUEanOTT. 

Mb.  BIRLET  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  tbe  CardifT  School  Board  has 

Presented  a  petition  to  the  Education 
lepartment,  praying  tbat  an'order  may 
be  made  authorising  tbe  School  Board 
'  to  take  by  compulsory  powers  two  sites, 
one  of  which  has  been  conveyed  to  the 
Eccleeiaatical  Commissioners  for  tbe 
erection  of  a  church,  and  tbe  other 
given  by  tbe  Marquess  of  Bute  for  the 
erection  of  a  children's  home  and  hos- 
pital ;  and  whether,  if  the  fact  be  so,  be 
has  any  objection  to  state  to  tbe  House 
the  course  that  will  be  pursued  by  the 
Education  Department  ? 

VrBCODHT  8AND0N,  in  reply,  said, 
it  was  true  that  the  Cardiff  School  Board 
bad  presented  the  Petition  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Tbe  matter 
was  now  beins  investigated  by  the  De- 
partment, and  as  soon  as  be  bad  tbe 
Beport  on  tbe  subject  before  bim  he 
would  be  happy  to  inform  bis  hon. 
Friend  as  to  the  decision  whiob  had 
been  arrived  at. 
Mr.  Eodwell 


UETBOPOLIS— CAB  SHELTER  TS 
PALACE  TAED.— QDESnON. 

Mb.  BENETT-8TANF0BD  asked 
the  First  Commisaioner  of  Works,  Whe- 
ther it  is  possible  to  proride  some  aholter 
(which  shall  not  be  a  disfigurement)  t<x 
the  cabmen  who  stand  in  Palace  Yard 

all  weathers  and  all  hours  waitin|f  for 

the  conveyance  of  Members  &om    the 
House  ? 

LoBD  HENBT  LENNOX:  I  am 
happy  to  inform  my  bon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Shaftesbnry  that  I  have 
accepted  tbe  liberal  offer  of  the  Cab- 
men s  Shelter  Association  to  place  one 
of  their  "  shelters  "  in  Palace  Yard.  As 
to  whether  it  will  be  a  disfigurement,  I 
can  only  say  I  cannot  imagine  it  will 
contribute  to  the  architectural  featores 
of  Palace  Square  j  but  it  will  be  only 
experimental,  and  be  removed  when  Par- 
liament is  not  sitting.  I  hope  the  ex< 
periment  may  prove  aucceasful,  and  may 
induce  cabmen  not  to  leave  bon.  Mem- 
bers, at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers, 
to  find  their  way  home   as  best    they 


INLAND   EEVENUE  -  DUTIES    ON 
OFFICES  OF  PROFIT. 

QUESTIOK. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  If  he  can  state  the 
amount  of  the  sums  annually  accruing 
to  the  Revenue  &om  tbe  Ihities  of  one 
shilling  and  six  pence  now  payable  oa 
certain  ofiiccs  and  employments  of  profit, 
and  annuities,  pensions,  and  stipends, 
and  also  from  the  Duties  on  offices  and 
pensions  now  assessed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  I^and  Tax,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed, under  Clause  13  of  the  Customs 
and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill,  should  cease 
and  determine  ? 

Me.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said, 
tbe  amount  annually  accruing  from  the 
duties  of  1*.  6d.  now  payable  on  certain 
offices  of  profi^  &c.,  was  £217  10s.  The 
amount  of  duties  on  offices  and  pensions 
now  assessed  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Land  Tax  was,  at  the  last  assessment, 
£822  11».  \\d.  Since  then,  however, 
some  of  those  offices  bad  dropped 
out  of  assessment,  having  successfully 
proved  exemption.  The  total  amount 
of  loss  to  the  Bevenue  ftoni  both  sources 
would  be  under  £1,000,  even  if  tbe 
whole  amount  now  oha^ed  could  be 
recovered ;    but   the    l^ahty   of    the 
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charge  in  nnmerous  instances  was  vet^ 
doubtful. 


IRISH  PAEUAMENT.— aUESTION, 
P.  J.  SMYTH  asked  the  hon. 


Mb. 


and  learned  Member  for  Limerick,  "Whe- 
ther, in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  ob- 
tain by  ballot  within  the  next  fortnight 
a  &TOurable  opportunity  for  bringing 
forward  the  Resolution  which  stands  in 
his  name  on  the  Notice  Paper  with  refe- 
rence to  Home  Bule,  it  is  his  intention 
to  apply  to  the  head  of  the  QoTemment 
to  graut  him  a  day  for  that  purpose  ? 

Ma.  BUTT:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Member  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  gire 
any  answer  to  the  Question  he  has  put 
to  me.  He  asks  me  what  I  intend  to  do 
in  a  contingency  which  has  not  arisen, 
and  which  never  may  arise.  Any  future 
action  I  may  take  must  depend  upon 
circumstances  which  I  cannot  foresee  ; 
and  even  if  I  could  foresee  them  I  would 
be  very  imprudent  if  I  made  that  action 
the  subject  of  public  discussion  in  the 
House,  or  committed  myself  to  any 
statement  in  relation  to  it.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  an  opportunity  will  oe  found  of 
submitting  to  the  House  the  Motion  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  referred.  If 
I  need  advice,  as  to  the  best  and  most 
advantageous  mode  of  bringing  it  for- 
ward, I  will  take  counsel  with  those 
with  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  acting 
in  this  House. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— UPPINGHAM 
SCHOOL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GEEAED  NOEL  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  government  Board, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  migration  of  the  school  from  Up- 
pingham ;  and,  whether  he  has  taken 
any  steps  to  induce  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities of  that  town  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  were  the  cause  of  this  migration  ? 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  :  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  well-known  school 
from  Uppingham  to  the  coast,  and 
during  last  winter,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  school  authorities,  I  rendered  them 
such  assistance  as  I  could  in  the  difficult 
and  painful  poeitioD  in  which  they  were 
placed,  without,  however,  presuming  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  points  in  con- 


troversy between  themselves  and  the 
town  authorities.  I  have  now  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  eanitaty  au- 
thority are  ready  and  willing  to  under- 
take such  works  of  sewerage  and  water 
supply  as  are  required  to  put  their  dis- 
trict into  a  satisfactory  state,  and  that 
they  have  taken  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary steps  with  that  object. 


ARMY— KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BAKRACKS— 
THE  MODEL.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  J.  E.  YOEKE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  ob- 
jects, now  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
architect's  elevations  of  Knightsbridge 
Barracks,  as  proposed  to  be  re-erected, 
had  been  exhibited,  to  produce  a  plan 
of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  in- 
tended building,  which  will  extend  from 
the  existing  Eiding  School  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  barrack  site  ? 

Ma.  GATHOENE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  architectural  plans  die- 
played  in  the  tea-room  showed  the  ele- 
vations of  the  of&cers'  quarters,  and  of 
the  barracks  which  would  be  extended 
on  the  same  elevation,  and  he  thought 
if  that  plan  were  inspected  it  would 
give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  whole 
work. 


INDIAN  TARIFF  ACT.— QUESTION. 
•Mb.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
he  will  have  any  objection  to  give  as  an 
Unopposed  Eetum,  the  substance  of  the 
telegram  of  September  30th  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Lord  Northbrook 
with  reference  to  the  Indian  Tariff  Act, 
with  the  opinions  of  Members  of  Coun- 
cil on  that  telegram  ? 

LoED  GEOEQE  HAMILTON :  These 
Papers  have  been  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  the  other  House  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  but  he  produced  them 
under  protest.  The  hon.  Gentleman  is, 
therefore,  at  liberty  to  move  for  the  same 
Papers  in  this  House ;  but  I  hope  he 
will  understand  that  we  do  not  intend 
the  publication  of  this  confidential  tele- 
gram in  any  way  to  form  a  precedent  for 
the  production  of  other  Papers  of  a  con- 
fidential character. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  gave  Notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  for  the  Papers  iu 
question. 
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put  a  Question,  but  lie  cannot  state  liis 
reasons  for  putting  that  Question. 


ROYAL  TITLES  ACT  (PROCLAMATION). 
NOTICE  OF  RESOLUTION. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  :  I  beg,  Sir,  to 
give  Notice  that  on  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  me  I  purpose  submit- 
ting to  the  House  the  following  Besolu- 
tion : — 

"  That,  ha\'ing  regard  to  the  declaration  made 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  during  the  progress 
of  the  Royal  Titles  Act  through  Parliament, 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  Proclamation 
issued  by  virtue  of  that  Act  does  not  mako 
adequate  provision  for  rostmining  and  prevent- 
ing the  use  of  the  title  of  Empress  in  relation 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  Ucr  Majesty's  do- 
minions other  than  India." 

I  think  it  may  be  convenient  that  I 
should  state  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
place  this  Notice  formally  on  the  Paper 
for  to-morrow,  as  an  Amendment  on  the 
Motion  for  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  in  the  hope  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  my  noble  Friend  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington)  may  be  able  to 
make  arrangements  for  this  Motion 
being  brought  on  at  the  earliest  conve- 
nient time. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  :  There  is  no  occa- 
sion whatever  for  postponing  until  to- 
morrow a  settlement  of  the  point  that 
has  been  raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  He  has  given  Notice  of 
what  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  merely  a  Vote 
of  Censure  upon  the  Government,  but 
one  which  involves  a  want  of  confidence 
altogether.  I  think,  therefore,  it  would 
be  for  the  convenience  of  the  House  on 
both  sides — with,  of  course,  due  regard 
to  the  general  circumstances  which 
attend  sudden  Motions  of  this  kind — 
that  we  should  at  once  fix  a  day,  and 
an  early  one,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Motion.  I  will,  therefore,  place  this  day 
week  at  the  disposal  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  I  trust  he  will 
be  able  in  the  meantime  to  consult  his 
Friends  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  gave  Notice  that  to- 
morrow  evening  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Taunton  whether  it  was  his  intention  to 
divide  the  House  upon  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice  ?  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  third  reading  of 
the  Royal  Tides  Bill [**  Order.''] 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man may  give  Notice  that  ho  intends  to 


PRIVY  COUNCIL  (OATHS  TAKEN  BY 
MEMBERS,  &c.)— MR,  LOWE'S  SPEECH 
AT  RETFORD. 

PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  LOWE  :  May  I  ask  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House  to  make  a  short  per- 
sonal statement?  I  was  on  Tuesday 
evening  precluded  by  the  strict  Rules  of 
the  House  from  saying  anything  with 
respect  to  the  communication  from  Her 
Majesty  which  was  then  made  to  the 
House.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  little 
doubt  that,  had  I  asked  the  House  for 
their  indulgence, '  it  would  have  been 
granted  to  me.  I  thought  on  the  whole, 
being  entirely  unprepared  for  any  such 
statement,  that  it  would  be  more  re- 
spectful to  Her  Majesty,  and  that  I 
should  be  more  likely  to  conduct  my- 
self with  due  propriety  in  the  matter,  if 
I  took  48  hours  to  consider  in  what 
manner  I  should  deal  with  so  v.ery  new 
and  unexpected  an  event.  I  have  em- 
ployed that  time  in  consideration,  and  I 
humbly  request  the  House  to  have  the 
kindness  to  listen  to  me  for  a  moment 
while  I  tell  them  the  little  that  I  have 
to  say  upon  the  subject.  The  statement 
I  made  at  Retford — and  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  Her  Majesty's  com- 
munication— I  believed  to  be  true  at  the 
time  I  made  it ;  but,  although  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  true,  I  must  frankly  ac- 
knowledge that  I  ought  not  to  have 
made  the  statement.  I  acknowledge 
that  it  was  wrong  to  have  made  it ;  and 
it  was  wrong,  because  no  one  has  a  right 
— and  no  one,  looking  at  the  matter 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  feels  this 
more  strongly  than  I  do — to  drag  the 
name  of  the  Sovereign,  even  indirectly, 
into  our  disputes  in  this  House.  I  sin- 
cerely regret  that  I  did  not  remember 
the  fact  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Queen's 
dominions  Her  Majesty  is,  by  reason  of 
Her  Sovereign  dignity,  the  only  person 
upon  whom  is  imposed  the  disability  of 
not  being  able  to  say  anything  in  per- 
sonal defence.  That  alone,  if  there  was 
no  other  reason,  ought  to  have  closed 
my  mouth  on  the  subject.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  consider  that  my  acknow- 
ledgment on  this  subject  is  full  and 
ample.  But,  Sir,  that  is  not  all.  After 
the  communication  which  Her  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  mako  I  cannot  doubt 
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for  a  moment  that  I  was  entirely  mis- 
taken in  what  I  asserted ;  and  nothing 
i*emains  for  me  except  to  express  my 
most  sincere  and  extreme  regret,  as  one 
who  is  wholly  and  heartily  a  dutiful  and 
loyal  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  that  by 
my  fault — a  fault  that  1  admit — and  by 
my  words  Her  Majesty  should  have  been 
put  to  what  she  must,  I  have  no  doubt, 
felt  to  be  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
making  any  communication  on  such  a 
subject  to  the  House — a  necessity  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  imposed  upon 
her.  I  most  sincerely  regret  that  I  was 
the  means  of  fixing  this  necessity  upon 
Her  Majesty.  I  cannot  doubt  that  I 
was  entirely  mistaken.  I  retract  every- 
thing that  I  said,  and,  if  such  a  thing 
be  proper  from  a  subject  to  his  Sovereign, 
I  humbly  offer  my  most  sincere  apologies 
to  Her  Majesty  for  the  error  that  I  have 
committed. 

Mr.  CHAELE8  LEWIS  said,  it 
would  ill  become  him  to  say  more  than 
that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted  to 
hear  the  statement  that  had  just  been 
made.  His  only  object  in  writing  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  previously  to 
Tuesday  last  was  to  prevent  the  neces-  I 
sity  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
House. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL— [Bill  49.] 
{Sir  Charles  Adderleyy  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.) 

COMMITTEE.      [Progress  \st  Mag.'] 
Bill  comidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

New  Clause. 

Foreign  Ships,  Overloading. 

(AppHcation  to  foreign  ships  of  provisions  as 
to  detention.) 

''Where  a  foreign  ship  has  taken  on  board 
an  or  any  part  of  her  cargo  at  a  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  whihit  at  that  port  un- 
safe  by  reason  of  overloading,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  detention  of  ships 
sh^  Apply  to  that  foreign  ship  as  if  she  were 
a  British  ship,  with  the  following  modifica- 
tions : 

(1.)  Sub-sections  (4),  (5),   {6\  and   (7),  of 

section  five  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply ; 
(?.)  A  copy  of  order  for  the  provisional 
detention  of  the  ship  shall  be  forthwith 
served  on  the  consular  ofl&cer  for  the  State 
to  which  the  ship  belongs  at  or  nearest  to 
the  place  where  the  ship  is  detained ; 
(3.\  If  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship  is 
aissatisfied  with  the  order  for  provisional 
detention  the  consular  ofiicer  may,  on  his 
request  and  at  any  time  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  service  of  the  order 


on  the  master,  appoint  some  competent 
person  to  survey  the  ship;  and  if  on 
survey  that  person  decides  that  the  ship 
ought  to  be  released,  she  shall  be  releasea 
accordingly," — {Sir  Charles  Adderky,) 

— brought  up,   and  read  the  first  and 
second  time. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  after 
the  word  **  ship,"  to  insert  the  words 
^'  except  ships  belonging  to  such  states 
as  may  from  time  to  time  signify  their 
objection  to  come  under  this  law." — 
{Mr.  Wilson.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  moved,  in  Hne  2, 
after** of,"  to  insert  ** unseaworthiness 
or."  He  said  that  the  Government  al- 
ready had  the  power  to  detain  foreign 
ships  for  being  overloaded,  and  it  was 
most  desirable  that  they  should  also 
have  the  power  to  detain  such  vessels 
upon  the  ground  that  they  were  unsea- 
worthy. 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  said, 
he  could  not  accept  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member.  It  was  enough  to 
take  power  to  stop  foreign  ships  for  being 
overloaded  in  our  ports.  That  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  dealing  with 
them  on  defects  of  hull  or  equipment, 
which  might  or  might  not  constitute  un- 
seaworthiness, according  to  their  laws. 
Overloading  was  an  offence  committed 
in  [our  ports  against  our  law ;  but  to 
stop  a  foreign  ship  which  had  committed 
no  offence  against  our  laws  for  defects 
of  hull,  machinery,  or  boilers  would  be 
a  stretch  of  interference  which  he  could 
not  advise. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  thought 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  exercised*  a  wise  discretion  in  draw- 
ing a  line  between  "unseaworthiness  " 
and  **  overloading."  There  were  some 
foreign  ships,  however,  which  he  wished 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  see  his 
way  to  dealing  with  —  namely,  those 
British  ships  which  had  been  transferred 
to  foreign  flags  because  they  were 
rotten. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said, 
he  would  be  most  willing  to  adopt  any 
steps  that  would  prevent  the  fraudulent 
transfers  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby.  He  might  state  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  every 
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day  receiTing  intimations  from  foreign  I  sorted  in  the  dause  the  same  as  it  had 


Gtivernments  that  they  were  taking 
measures  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  un- 
seaworthy  ships  to  their  registers.  An 
intimation  to  that  effect  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Denmark  yesterday. 

Sib  WALTER  BARTTELOT  said, 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  serious  thing 
if  they  treated  English  ships  in  one  way 
and  foreign  ships  in  another.  We  must 
remember  the  very  great  importance  of 
this  trade,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a 
serious  thing  if  by  our  legislation  we 
injured  that  trade  by  transferring  our 
cargoes  into  foreign  bottoms  over  which 
we  had  no  control. 

Amendment  negatived, 

Mr.  GORST  moved,  in  line  3,  after 
**  overloading,"  to  insert  **  or  improper 
loading,"  so  that  foreign  vessels  might 
be  stopped  for  that  as  well  as  for  over- 
loading. 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  he  thought  that 
there  should  at  least  be  some  explana- 
tion of  what  was  meant  by  **  improper 
loading." 

LoBD  ESLINGTON  remarked  that 
the  great  principle  of  this  Bill  was  to 
prevent  unseaworthy  ships  from  going 
to  sea,  and  so  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
risk  to  life  and  property  at  sea.  If  our 
regulations  were  successful  we  should 
insure  a  preference  being  shown  for 
British  vessels  all  over  the  world,  and  by 
placing  foreign  vessels  in  our  ports  under 
British  regulations  we  were  doing  the 
best  thing  we  could  for  them,  because  we 
should  be  placing  them  upon  an  equality 
with  our  own  ships.  He  trusted  that 
foreign  shipowners  would  fully  under- 
stand and  appreciate  that  fact,  which 
must  remove  any  objection  to  their 
vessels  being  subjected  to  our  regu- 
lations. 

Mb.  E.  J.  REED  said,  that  unless 
the  Amendment  were  adopted  the  clause 
would  greatly  disappoint  the  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  raised  with  regard 
to  it. 

Mb.  a.  G.  marten  said,  that  the 
clause  made  provisions  against  over- 
loading and  improper  loading,  while 
some  of  the  sub-sections  dealt  with  the 
two  things  separately ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  provisions  as  to  improper  load- 
ing should  be  made  plainer. 

Mb.  SAMUDA  said,  that  the  words 
*' improper  loading"  ought  to   be  in- 

ti>ir  Charles  Adderley 


been  in  other  clauses  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  said, 
that  xmsafe  from  improper  stowage  was 
one  instance  of  unseaworthiness.  He 
supported  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  PUMSOLL  observed  that  over> 
loading  was  at  present  restricted  in  the 
Bill  to  timber  and  wood  goods.  There 
were,  however,  other  kinds  of  deck- 
loads  that  were  very  dangerous — such 
as  steam-engines,  thrashing-machines, 
&c.  The  Government  had  promised  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  view  of 
the  instructions  on  the  subject  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  might  issue,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  would  do  well  to 
strengthen  his  hands  by  accepting  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said, 
that  restricted  as  the  words  of  the 
Amendment  were,  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  their  being  inserted  in  the 
clause. 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  words  inserted, 

Mb.  GORST  said,  that  on  the  parts 
of  the  5th  clause  which  it  was  intended 
should  not  apply  it  would  be  convenient 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  establishing 
two  tribunals,  one  for  English  and  an- 
other for  foreign  ships.  He  would 
therefore  move  an  Amendment  to  that 
effect.  Every  civilized  country  made 
foreigners  when  within  its  jurisdiction 
subject  to  its  own  tribunals. 

Mb.  RATHBONE  said,  it  was  desir- 
able to  make  the  restrictions  as  little 
obnoxious  to  foreigners  as  possible. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said, 
it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  the  two 
classes  alike.  It  would  be  unfair  to  refer 
the  case  of  a  foreign  ship  to  a  tribunal 
composed  of  English  shipowners,  and 
some  reference  to  the  foreign  Consul 
was  essential. 

Mb.  mac  IYER  said,  the  sub-section 
under  discussion  ought  only  to  apply 
equally  to  British  and  foreign  ships 
where  the  circumstances  were  parallel. 
He  hoped  the  Gt)vernment  would  accept 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Chatham. 

Mb.  Sebjeant  SIMON  said,  there 
should  be  but  one  tribunal,  and  he  could 
not  see  why  the  Board  of  Trade  could  not 
be  trusted  in  the  case  of  foreign  as  well 
as  British  ships.      A   foreign   Consul, 
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who  probably  would  be  a  foreiiper, 
woula  be  led  to  decide  in  favour  of  fbe 
foreiga  Bbip  because  the  cargo  was 
load^  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
of  his  own  country.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Chatham;  bat  he 
hoped  the  subject  would  be  re-oonsidered 
by  the  Government.  

The  ATTOENET  GENERAL  said, 
the  sub-sections  it  was  proposed  to  strike 
oat  were  inserted  in  strictness  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  means  of  punishing 
the  owners  for'  an  offence,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  power  to  the  proper 
parties  to  ascertain  if  it  was  reasonable 
to  detain  the  ship.  It  had  been  thought 
expedient  in  the  case  of  foreign  alupa 
to  give  some  person  appointed  by  the 
Consul  the  right  to  ascertain  whether 
the  ship  was  in  such  a  condition  that 
she  ought  to  be  detained.  It  was  not 
deeiraUe  to  press  too  severely  on 
foreigners. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECODET  said, 
it  was  moat  important  that  the  foreigner 
should  have  assurance  through  his  Con- 
Bul  of  receiving  full  protection  in  the 
tribunal.  The  main  part  of  the  clause 
was,  therefore,  correct. 

Ma.  QOBST  said,  he  would  withdraw 
the  Amendment. 

Mb.  WILSON,  before  the  Amend- 
ment was  withdrawn,  would  ash,  sup- 
posing the  German  Government  con- 
sidered these  impositions  unjust  and 
unfair  and  would  not  submit  to  them, 
and  would  not  admit  English  shipping 
into  their  ports  until  the  restrictions 
were  withdrawn,  in  what  position  should 
we  be  placed  ? 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
.    Mb.    1.    E.    SMITH  moved,  in  sub- 
section 3,  line  '3,  to  leave  out  "twenty- 
four  hours,"  and  insert  "  three  days." 

Amendment  agrwd  to. 

Mb.  T.  E.  SMITH  said,  he  thought 
the  suggestion  that  a  Consul  should  ap- 
point a  competent  person  to  survey  a 
foreign  ship  detained  for  unseaworthi- 
sese,  and  that  if  the  person  so  appointed, 
who  might  not  be  impartial,  was  satis- 
fied, the  ship  should  be  allowed  to  leave, 
would  hardly  be  a  satisfactory  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  matter.  He  moved  in 
■ub-Mction  3,  line  4,  to  leave  out  from 
"person"  to  end  of  Clause,   and  in- 


"  to  uxioinpuiy  the  BoMd  of  Tmia  nrrayor 


released  acoordmgl7,  and  if  they  do  not  agree 
thef  Bhall  appoint  ui  awesear  under  the  provi- 


Ma.  HEESCHELL  observed,  that  it 
could  hardly  be  considered  satisfactory 
that  when  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor 
had  detained  a  ship  on  the  ground  that 
ehe  was  unsafe,  the  Consul  should 
appoint  any  person  whom  he  might 
consider  to  be  competent,  and  that,  on 
the  dictum  of  that  person,  the  ehip 
ehould  be  released.  One  could  imagine 
the  abuses  which  might  result  from  that 

groposal ;  and  he  thought,  therefore,  the 
ommittee  would  do  well  to  accept  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith).  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  object  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  in  view  might  be  better 
secured  if  the  words  "is  not  unsafe" 
were  substituted  for  "  ought  to  be  re- 
leased." In  that  case  the  Board  of 
Trade,  if  satisfied  that  the  ship  was  not 
unsafe,  might  order  her  to  be  released. 

Mb.  GBEGOSY  said,  the  issue  was 
between  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tynemouth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith) 
and  one  which  be  had  put  on  the  Paper. 
As  the  clause  originally  stood,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  detention  of  the  foreign  ship 
was  to  be  decided  by  a  competent 
person  selected  by  the  Consul.  That 
was  placing  the  decision  almost  wholly 
in  the  Consul,  as  he  was  to  judge  who 
was  a  competent  person.  What  his 
Amendment  proposed,  thsrefore,  was 
that  the  person  appointed  by  the  Consul 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  If  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth  were 
adopted,  it  would  require  a  little  modi- 
fication, because  it  said — 

"  If  thejr  do  not  agree,  the^  shall  appoiiit  an 
asaaasor,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
them  shall  be  final." 

The  words  "of  them"  referred  gram- 
matically to  the  surveyor  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  person  appointed  by 
the  Consul,  and  to  speak  of  a  majority 
in  that  case  was  not  correct. 

Mr.  a.  peel  said,  that  in  their  desire 
not  to  press  too  severely  on  foreigners, 
they  must  be  careful  that  they  did  not 
give  them  an  undue  advantage  over  our 
^llow-countrymen.  If  the  Consular  sur- 
veyor and  the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor 
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differed  in  their  judgments,  an  asseBSor 
was  to  be  called  in,  and  a  majority  was 
to  decide,  so  that  there  would  be  two 
against  one,  which  was  hardly  fair  to 
the  contending  parties. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  the  fact  was  that  in  this 
whole  business  they  were  proceeding 
in  a  very  novel  manner,  and  in  one  of  a 
very  delicate  character.  They  had  to 
consider  two  questions.  The  first  was, 
whether  they  should  give  the  final  power 
of  deciding  that  the  ship  should  be  re- 
leased or  not  to  the  Consul.  That  was 
practically  the  proposal  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  second  question  was,  as 
to  whether  they  should  adopt  any 
system  of  appeal.  If  they  decided 
upon  adopting  any  system  of  ap- 
peal, he  thought  a  better  proposal 
than  either  of  those  before  the  Com- 
mittee might  be  made.  With  regard  to 
the  proposal  actually  before  the  Com- 
mittee, that  a  power  should  be  given  to 
the  Consul  to  decide  whether  a  ship 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  detained,  there 
were  two  reasons  for  introducing  that 
power — namely,  to  obviate  difficulties 
which  might  arise  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  foreign  Governments  in  the 
working  of  the  matter ;  and  also  to  take 
out  of  the  mouths  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments the  power  of  charging  us  with 
unfairness  to  their  ships.  Because  we 
should  be  always  able  to  say  that  what 
we  did  was  done  not  in  the  exclusive 
interests  of  British  ships  or  with  any 
sinister  object,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  a  salutary  rule  in  the  case  of 
our  own  as  well  as  foreign  ships.  There 
was  also  another  reason,  which  was  that 
what  we  did  towards  foreigners  we  might 
expect  foreigners  would  do  towards 
us.  While  we  felt  perfect  confidence  in 
our  own  integrity  there  might  be  coun- 
tries in  which  prejudice,  and  possibly 
interested  motives,  might  prevail  and 
operate  against  British  ships  in  the 
ports  of  those  countries.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  secure  to  British  shipowners 
that  protection  which  they  might  stand 
in  need  of  in  foreign  ports,  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  desirable  to  propose 
such  a  rule  with  regard  to  foreign  snips 
in  our  ports  as  would  enable  us  to  claim 
the  same  protection  for  our  own  ships  in 
foreign  ports.  These  were  the  conditions 
which  had  induced  the  Government  to 
make  the  proposal  in  this  form,  and  he 
should  have  expected  that  shipowners 
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trading  to  foreign  ports  would  have 
thought  it  a  proposal  made  for  their 
benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
the  danger  that  Consuls  might  be  too 
anxious  to  further  the  interests  of  their 
countrymen  in  respect  of  loading,  and 
would  neglect  to  take  cog^nizanoe  of  cases 
in  which  they  ought  to  interfere.  Oon« 
sidering,  however,  that  the  Consul  had 
a  character  at  stake,  it  was  not  veiy 
probable  that  he  would  neglect  his  da^ 
in  many  cases.  The  hon.  Member  for 
East  Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory)  had  sug- 
gested that  the  Consul  should  hitve  the 
Eower,  but  should  be  restrained  by 
aving  to  nominate  a  competent  person, 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  survey;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  they  in- 
troduced that,  they  would  introduce  the 
interference  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter.  They  would  be  no  longer 
leaving  it  to  foreign  Governments  to 
take  care  of  their  own  officers,  but  would 
be  introducing  directly  a  representative 
of  the  English  Government;  and  if  there 
was  to  be  reciprocity,  English  Consuls 
in  foreign  ports  would  be  restrained  by 
some  official  nominated  by  foreign  Go- 
vernments. Then  there  was  the  more 
elaborate  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
forTynemouth(Mr.T.  E.  Smith),  the  first 
part  of  which  did  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  what  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  British  shipowner. 
It  was  proposed  to  give  the  Consul  power 
to  nominate  some  person  to  accompany 
the  surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
survey  a  ship,  and  if  they  did  not  ag^ee 
they  might  appoint  an  assessor.  But  how 
would  it  be  if  they  should  not  agree 
as  to  the  appointment  of  the  assessor  ? 
He  feared  the  proposal  would  be  found 
inconvenient  in  practice.  If  they  adopted 
the  provision  of  appeal  at  all,  he  thought 
the  more  convenient  way  would  be  to 
accept  the  proposal  already  made  by  the 
Government,  which  provided  that  if  the 
parties  did  not  agree  the  matter  should 
go  to  the  Court  of  Survey,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  foreign  ship,  he  would  sug- 
gest that  the  second  assessor  might  be 
appointed  by  the  Consul.  That  would 
g^ve  a  Court  of  Appeal,  which  would  be 
on  all  fours  with  the  proposal  in  regard 
to  the  British  shipowner,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  give  sufficient  standing  to 
the  Consul  in  the  matter.  The  Govern- 
ment would  be  glad  to  hear  what  were 
the  views  of   the   shipowners  on    the 
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aabject,  and  he  therefore  commended  it 
to  their  consideration.  Meanwhile,  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  pass  the 
clause  in  the  shape  in  which  the  Qovem- 
xnent  proposed  it.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
thought  it  presented  the  greatest  advan- 
tages ;  but  if,  upon  consideration,  it  was 
thoueht  more  desirable  that  the  sugges- 
tion he  had  shadowed  forth  should  be 
adopted,  it  might  be  well  for  those 
interested  to  confer  with  the  Goyemment 
on  the  subject,  and  the  matter  might  be 
considered  on  the  Eeport. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
the  matter  had  been  very  clearly  put  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  he  wished 
to  point  out  that  if  foreign  ships  were 
to  oe  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
British  ships  in  this  respect  there  must 
iiltimately  oe  a  British  jurisdiction,  and 
the  ultima  ratio  must  rest  with  a  British 
authority.  This  rule  had  already  been 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  deck  loading. 
All  that  would  be  done  under  the  pre- 
sent clause  would  be  practically  to  draw 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  ship  ; 
and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  matter 
would  be  considered  by  the  Government 
before  the  Beport. 

Mr.  T.  E.  smith  said,  that  he  had 
just  spoken  to  several  shipowners  in  the 
House,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion 
that  the  proposition  sketched  out  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be 
a  very  great  improvement  to  the  Bill. 
He  therefore  begged  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Captain  PIM  said,  he  had  been 
urged,  especially  by  seamen  in  the  port 
of  liondon,  to  make  provision  for  Divine 
worship  on  board  ship,  and  he  proposed 
to  do  so  by  moving,  after  Clause  2,  to 
insert  the  following  clause : — 

(Observance  of  the  Sabbath.) 

"  All  masters  or  officers  in  command  of  British 
merchant  ships  shall  orderly  and  reverently 
perform  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God 
in  their  respective  ships,  and  shall  take  care 
that  the  Lord's  Day  be  observed  according  to 
law." 

Mb.  MACDONALD  said,  he  thought 
this  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
clauses  ever  put  upon  the  Notice  Paper, 
and  he  moved  that  it  be  not  accepted. 


Suppose  the  master  of  a  merchant  ship 
were  a  Mohammedan  or  a  **  Jumper," 
was  that  the  "  orderly  "  form  of  worship 
which  was  to  be  conducted  ?  He  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
to  add  to  his  proposal  **  that  every  mer- 
chant ship  should  have  a  chaplain,  and 
that  he  ^ould  be  paid  by  Honduras 
bonds  or  loans." 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  the  object  of  this  clause  was  a 
good  one,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  a 
subject  on  which  they  could  not  legis- 
late. The  Government  had  no  more 
right  to  regulate  worship  in  a  private 
ship  than  in  a  private  house.  The  Queen 
could  make  such  regulations  or  whatever 
she  pleased  in  her  own  ships. 

Colonel  BERESFORD,  remarking 
that  he  objected  to  any  Member  of  the 
House  throwing  ridicule  upon  a  pro- 
posal like  this,  said,  it  was  the  law  of 
the  land  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  where 
all  vessels  were  obliged  to  have  Divine 
service  on  Sundays ;  and'  he  did  not  see 
why  we  should  be  behind  Sweden  and 
Norway  in  this  matter. 

Captain  PIM  observed,  that  the  open- 
ing clause  of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act 
began  with  almost  the  identical  words 
which  he  had  put  into  his  clause,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  the  regulation  in 
the  merchant  service  should  not  be  the 
same  as  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy. 

Clause  negatived. 

Captain  PIM  next  moved  the  fol- 
lowing clause : — 

(Foreign  masters  and  officers.) 

"  All  applicants  for  examination  as  masters, 
mates,  and  engineers,  if  of  foreign  birth,  must 
produce  papers  of  naturalization,  showing  that 
the  appbcant  has  been  for  the  full  period  of 
three  years  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
British  subjects  before  admission  for  exami- 
nation." 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  op- 
posed the  clause,  because  it  put  an  un- 
fair restriction  on  British  owners,  and 
would  be  a  protective  law  in  the  very 
worst  sense.  He  saw  no  reason  why  an 
owner  should  be  prevented  from  em- 
ploying a  Norwegian  or  American  cap- 
tain if  he  thought  proper.  The  restric- 
tion of  ownership  to  British  subjects  was 
a  necessary  provision  for  the  nationality 
and  identification  of  the  ship. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  remarked  that  as  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  diminish  the 
loss  of  human  life  at  sea,  the  Committer 
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would  make  short  work  of  extraneous 
matters. 

Clause  negatived, 

Mb.  J.  CO  WEN  moved,  after  Clause  5, 
to  insert  the  following  clause  : — 

(Constitution  of  Local  Marine  Boards.) 

"  In  lieu  of  the  constitution  of  Local  Marine 
Boards,  as  provided  by  section  one  hundred  and 
ten  of  *  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,'  such 
Local  Marine  Board  shall  be  coxistitutedas  follows 
(that  is  to  say) :  the  mayor  or  provost  and  stipen- 
diary magistrate  or  such  of  the  mayors  or  provosts 
and  stipendiary  magistrates  of  the  place,  if  more 
than  one,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  appoints,  shall 
be  a  member  or  members  ex  officio.  The  Board 
of  Trade  shall  appoint  two  members  from  per- 
sons residing  or  having  places  of  business  at  the 
port  or  within  seven  miles  thereof,  and  the 
owners  of  foreign  going  ships  and  home  pas- 
senger ships  registered  at  the  port  shall  elect 
two  members,  and  masters  and  mates  holding 
certificates  of  competency  and  residing  at  the 
port  or  within  seven  miles  thereof  shall  elect 
two  members,  and  able  seamen  residing  in  the 
port  or  within  seven  miles  thereof  shall  elect 
two  members ;  but  except  as  hereby  altered  the 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1864  with  respect  to  such  elections  and  other- 
wise shall  remain  in  force." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  the  seamen 
of  this  country  were  treated  in  one  sense 
as  children,  and  in  another  as  criminals, 
and  were  in  that  way  demorcJized.  By 
this  clause  he  hoped  to  inaugurate  a 
better  state  of  things,  and  by  recognizing 
seamen  as  fellow-citizens,  to  induce 
more  friendly  feeling  between  ship- 
owners and  their  men. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  said, 
no  man  spoke  with  more  weight,  and 
there  was  no  Member  whose  opinions 
he  was  more  anxious  to  receive  on  a 
subject  like  this,  than  those  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newcastle.  The  object  of 
the  clause  was  an  exceedingly  good  one ; 
but,  upon  consideration,  he  was  a&aid 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  out.  Taxa- 
tion and  representation,  he  agreed, 
ought  to  go  together ;  but,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  principle,  there  must  be 
a  positive  local  constituency,  which  did 
not  exist  in  this  case.  Able  seamen 
were  cJways  on  the  move,  and  mates 
and  other  officers,  if  fit  for  anything, 
would  certainly  be  absent  on  the  days  of 
elections.  The  elaborate  provisions  in 
the  Act  of  1854  for  the  existing  consti- 
tuency show  the  impossibility  of  making 
a  constituency  of  the  proposed  kind. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  said,  he  thought 
it  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  number 
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of  persons  representing  the  Tiews  of 
seamen  on  those  Boards.  The  ship- 
owners and  they  would  by  iihst  means 
be  enabled  to  come  to  more  satiafactogy 
understanding  of  one  another's  views. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  considered  fhsft 
there  would  be  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
ports  a  sufficient  number  of  seamen  to 
elect  officials  of  the  Marine  Board, 
and  therefore  he  should  support  the 
clause. 

Mr.  T.  E.  smith:  contended  thai 
the  arguments  showed  that  the  Maxine 
Boards  were  effete.  The  amount  of 
work  which  they  did  was  so  small  that 
they  ought  to  be  re- constituted.  The 
feeling  of  the  seamen  that  they  had  no 
representatives  was  one  which  was  veiy 
keenly  felt.  He  hoped  the  clause  woula 
be  accepted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, subject  to  Amendments  which 
might  be  proposed. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  was  veiy 
much  struck  with  the  statement  that  the 
proposed  Marine  Board  was  impracti- 
cable, and  that  the  Boards,  as  they  ex- 
isted, were  altogether  objectionable. 
They  seemed  to  be  all  shipowners,  and 
nobody  had  confidence  in  them. 

Mr.  HERMON  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  see  their  way  to  accept 
the  clause,  which  he  intended  to  vote  for 
in  the  event  of  a  division. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  it  was 
very  desirable  to  popularise  the  Act  by 
giving  seamen  an  interest  in  the  election 
of  Marine  Boards,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  be  able  in  some 
way  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  sdd, 
if  a  more  popular  element  could  be  in- 
troduced into  the  constituency  it  would 
be  good  in  itself.  He  agreed  that  the 
principle  of  the  clause  was  good,  but  he 
did  not  see  how  it  could  be  carried  into 
effect.  If  he  could  find  any  means  to 
do  so — though  he  would  not  give  any 
pledge  to  the  Committee  —  he  would, 
on  the  Report,  bring  up  a  clause  of  the 
sort,  and  one  which  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1854.    

Mr.  WILSON  urged  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle-on-T3me  (Mr.  Cowen) 
to  persist  with  his  clause,  as  at  present 
masters'  mates  and  seamen  had  no  direct 
representation  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs.  He  contended  that  greater 
powers  ought  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
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Local  Marine  Boards.  Their  duties  at 
present  were  nominal  and  useless. 

LoBD  ESUNGTON  said,  the  clause 
would  remoTe  a  sense  of  injustice  which 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  seamen,  and 
he  hoped  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  accept  it.  He  approved  of  it  in 
principle,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be 
adopted,  especially  as  it  was  supported 
in  all  parts  of  the  Committee. 

8m  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  ex- 
plained that  if  the  clause  were  read  a 
second  time  it  must  become  part  of  the 
Bill.  If  it  were  with^awn,  he  would, 
if  possible,  bring  up  a  clause  on  the 
!Rex>ort  in  a  more  perfect  form.  The 
clause,  as  proposed,  would  be  wholly 
ineffective  K)r  its  purpose,  and  would 
merely  express  a  wish  without  effect. 

Mb.  J.  COWEN  said,  that  he  was  not 
wedded  to  this  particular  clause,  but 
another  containing  the  same  principle 
would  be  quite  satisfactory  to  him.  K 
seamen  had  a  rieht  to  vote  for  Marine 
Boards,  those  iU-feelings  which  now 
existed  would  be  removed. 

Clause,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 

Lord  ESUNGTON  moved,  in  page  6, 
after  Clause  11,  to  insert  the  foQowing 
Clause : — 

(Cknnplaint  of  iinBeaworthmess  to  be  verified 
by  affidavit.) 

<<  No  ship  shall  be  detained  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  on  the  complaint  of  any 
person^  other  than  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  a 
detaining  officer,  except  such  complaint  is  in 
writing  and  specifies  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
unseaworthiness,  and  is  verified  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  person  preferring  such  complaint." 

He  did  so  because,  after  mature  con- 
sideration of  this  matter,  he  believed  it 
to  be  necessary  that  some  greater  se- 
curity should  be  given  to  the  shipowner 
against  groundless  complaints  of  un- 
seaworthiness. 

Mb.  PLIM80LL  said,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  make  an  affidavit  the  Bill 
would  be  utterly  lost ;  and  if  the  power 
of  stopping  rotten  ships  from  going  to 
sea  were  to  be  put  in  motion  by  affidavit^ 
they  might  as  weU  throw  the  Bill  out  at 
onoe. 

Sm  HENEY  JAMES  pointed  out 
that  a  clause  similar  in  principle  had 
been  discussed  and  objected  to  by  th^ 
Committee.  The  effect  of  the  dause 
would  be  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  information  being  given,  and  although 
the  Board  of  Trade  weady  knew  a  ship 
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was  rotten,  they  would  have  no  power 
to  stop  her  without  an  affidavit. 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  the  question  was  discussed  on  the  < 
5th  clause,  and  he  had  promised  then  to 
introduce  words  in  the  Eeport  which  he 
thought  would  meet  the  views  of  his 
noble  Friend. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  understood 
that  the  promise  made  was  that  the 
owner  of  a  ship  should  have  information 
that  it  was  intended  to  detain  his  ship, 
but  that  was  different  from  what  the  noble 
Lord  now  required.  The  power  now 
exercised  by  the  Bojurd  of  Trade  had 
been  possessed  since  1871,  and  it  should 
be  shown  that  some  practical  difficulty 
existed  before  it  was  abrogated. 

Sib  ANDEEW  LUSK  said,  he  did 
not  see  why  shipowners  should  be  put 
to  inconvenience  and  exposed  to  injuries 
in  a  manner  different  from  any  other  class 
of  the  community.  He  supported  the 
clause  because  everybody  knew  how 
easily  charges  might  be  preferred  against 
a  man  on  hearsay  evidence,  and  how 
seriously  a  man  might  be  injured  by 
such  rumours.  This  mode,  at  all  events, 
was  not  the  present  practice  in  England. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  have  sworn 
information.  

Mb.  mac  IYEE  thought  the  clause 
would  afford  what  was  only  a  reasonable 
and  proper  protection  to  the  shipowner. 
He  hoped  it  would  be  accepted,  particu- 
larly if  Clause  5,  which  was  postponed, 
were  allowed  to  become  part  of  the  Act. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
&om  whatever  source  the  information 
came  the  Board  of  Trade  would  act  on 
its  own  risk,  and  if  wrong  would  be 
liable  to  an  action  for  compensation  to 
the  owner.  A  man  might  have  good 
reason  for  suspecting  the  unseaworthi- 
ness of  a  ship,  but  he  might  be  utterly 
unable  to  produce  an  affidavit  on  the 
subject. 

Sib  ANDEEW  LUSK  said,  he  could 
not  accept  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's opinion  on  that  point. 

Mb.  DAYIES  supported  the  clause  as 
containing,  in  his  opinion,  a  proposal 
which  was  only  fair  and  moderate.  If 
the  noble  Lord  went  to  a  division  upon 
it  he  should  vote  with  him. 

Clause  negatived, 

LoBD  ESLINGTON  moved,  after 
Clause  13,  page  8,  to  insert  the  follow** 
ing  Clause : — 
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jng  hnj  vessel  under  the  authority 
'  Buy  of  the  Merehant  Shipping  Acta  ahsU,  for 
the  purpoBsi  of  rich  inspectit ^— ^■— 


Ub.  T.  E.  smith  was  of  opinion 
that,  althongli  the  object  of  the  noble 
Lord  VM  a  good  one,  the  clauee  was 
unnecessary. 

Mk.  NORWOOD  said,  that  if  the 
olause  were  confined  to  the  preliminary 
snrrey  it  would  be  both  reasonable  and 
proper.  

Mb.  mac  TVEE  supported  the  clause. 

Mk.  E.  J.  SEED  said,  the  clause  pro- 
posed that  the  officer  sent  on  board  to 
examine  the  ehip  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  hull  as  it 
stood.  If  such  a  clanae  were  agreed  to 
the  House  might  as  well  drop  the  Bill. 

Mk.  T.  E.  smith  said,  there  must 
be  some  means  of  getting  at  the  timbers, 
if  the  survey  were  to  be  worth  anything. 

Me.  PLIMSOLL  pointed  out  that  the 
surveyors  of  the  Board  could  only  re- 
move planks  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  unless  they  were  allowed  to  do  so 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  check  upon 
a  rotten  ship  being  sent  to  sea  which 
had  been  made  np  to  look  well  exter- 
nally. Lloyd's  surveyors  always  had 
that  power,  and  if  the  surveyors  of  the 
Boai-d  hod  not  the  same  power  their 
certificates  would  be  worthless. 

LoBD  ESLINOTON  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  insert  the  words  "  such  pre- 
liminary examination "  in  the  fourth 
line. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFETEE  thought  it 
dangerous  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the 
surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  If  these 
powers  -were  restricted,  the  Act  of  1871 
and  the  provisions  of  the  present  BiU 
would  be  nugatory.  It  had  not  been 
shown  that  any  misuse  had  been  made 
of  their  powers  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
surveyors. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLET  said, 
that  the  clause  at  first  was  wholly  un- 
tenable. It  was  now  proposed  to  confine 
it  to  the  preliminary  examination,  and 
he  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
point.  The  preliminary  examination  was 
instituted  after  complaint  had  been 
made,  or  when  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
reason  to  think  that  a  vessel  was  unseo- 
worthy.    When  the  surveyor  was  sent 


to  moke  a  prdhohuii;  exM&iiiaiiaa  lis 
naturally  looked  abont  fbr  say  BjiupluuN 
of  unsoundness,  and  it  irai  jnat  whan 
the  internal  rottenness  was  oonoealed  by 
boards  that  this  ' '  cutting  and  maiming  " 
was  absolutely  neoewaiy.  Whaze  a 
suspected  beam  was  covered  ovor  Yn 
bouds  the  surveyor  probed  the  booidi 
over  the  beams,  and  if  there  were  signs 
of  rottenness  beneath  cut  oat  a  lorgn 
portion  in  order  to  examine  the  beiua 
more  thoroughly.  If  they  were  to  tell 
the  surveyor  that  he  must  not,  withonl 
the  consent  of  the  owner,  out  airay  the 
boards  which  the  owner  might  hsTS 
placed  over  the  unsound  timbara  to  con- 
ceal defects,  they  might  aswell  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  inspection  of  the  Boaid  of 
Trade.  It  was  possible  that  the  m- 
veyora  might  make  occasional  mistakM; 
but  it  was  always  at  the  risk  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  if  any  damage  were  dons 
compensation  would  always  be  giTen. 
Such  a  olause,  however,  would  neutralisa 
the  whole  effect  of  inspection. 

Sib  ANDREW  LUSE  said,  that  ths 
responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
meant  this — that  the  shipowner  iraa  at 
liberty  to  go  to  law  with  the  Oovemmsnt; 
and  what  position  was  that  for  a  poor 
man? 

Clause  negafirei. 


(Exemptioa  of  ceH 
•enger  certiflattM.) 

"  Any  steam  ship  may  carry  mssengen  not 
eicf>nding  twelTO  in  number  aluunwh  iha  hsi 
not  been  ■urveyed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  s 
rasaengor  ship,  and  doai  not  carry  a  Board  of 
Trade  certificate  at  provided  by  the  IT  '  ' 
Shipping  Act  of  18G4  with  resp«ct  to 


The  provisions  made  for  the  motection 
of  the  lives  of  seamen  were  sufficient  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  passengers. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLET  ac- 
cepted the  clause,  which  adopted  an 
existing  distinction  among  passenger 
ships  called  short  ships,  temarkmgthatif 
steamers  carried  so  few  passengers  they 
did  not  lose  their  character  as  cargo 
steamers,  and  were  not  in  the  eye  of  £e 
law  passenger  ships. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  BiU. 

Colohbl  BEREBFORD  moved  a 
danse  providing  that  certificates  ihonl4 
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nol  be  gmited  to  pasMnger  ships  unlass 
thej  were  provided  with  lifeboats  and 
deoK  rafts  sufficient  to  saye  all  on  board 
in  case  of  disaster  or  shipwreck. 

New  Clause— (  Co/ofw/  Beresford,) — 
hrou^ht  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  prox>osed, 
''  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Bm  CHABLES  ADDEELEY  be- 
lieved that  the  clause  would  not  effect 
the  object  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  had  in  view.  In  the  great  dis- 
asters which  had  occurred  lately  all  the 
boats  on  board  had  not  been  used.  In 
Tory  rare  cases  had  the  boats  been  of  any 
use.  But  suppose  a  ship  wrecked  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic,  with  all  the  life- 
boats and  deck  rafts  proposed  by  the 
daase  on  board,  and  that  all  the  pas- 
sengers were  lowered  safely  into  them, 
what  would  become  of  them?  They 
would  simply  be  starved  and  die  by 
inches  instead  of  being  drowned  in  the 
ship.  Boats  and  rafts  were  useful  to 
take  passengers  to  any  near  shore,  or 
ship,  by  relays  such  as  there  were  sea- 
men enough  to  manage :  but  more  boats 
than  there  were  men  to  manage  were 
useless.  A  ereat  number  of  boats  and 
rafts  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  deck- 
loading,  and  would  impede  the  working 
and  navigation  of  the  ship.  He  consi- 
dered that  the  existing  law  and  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
were  sufficient  to  effect  the  purpose  in 
view.  One  Act  stated  a  proportion  of 
boats  to  tonnage  very  ample,  if  not  ex- 
cessive; and  another  Act  enabled  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  alter  the  scale,  or  to 
substitute  rafts  or  life-boats. 

OoLONBL  BEKESFORD  said,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  little  experience 
at  sea,  or  he  would  not  have  opposed 
the  clause  on  such  grounds.  Common 
experience  showed  that  there  was  a 
lamentable  deficiency  of  life-saving  ap- 
pliances. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  agreed  that  in  many 
cases — perhaps  in  99  cases  out  of  100 — 
boats  proved  useless,  but  rafts  would 
not  be  open  to  the  same  objections,  and 
would  not  be  liable  to  be  stove  in  as 
boats  were  in  being  lowered.  There 
were  rafts  which  coidd  be  easilv  stowed 
that  were  fitted  up  in  the  centre  so  as  to 
cany  preserved  meats  whereby  people 
might  De  kept  alive  for  a  long  time.    Of 


course,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
alteration  if  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  were  sound,  and  if  it 
were  better  for  the  passengers  to  be 
drowned  at  once  instead  of  dying  a 
lingering  death  in  the  boats. 

Mb.  NOEWOOD  considered  that  the 
subject  was  deserving  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  had 
been  many  cases  in  which  the  knowledge 
that  the  boat  accommodation  on  board  a 

Eassenger  ship  was  utterly  insufficient 
ad  led  to  scenes  which  were  revolting 
to  their  common  humanity.  The  sailors, 
entirely  regardless  of  the  lives  of  the 
passengers,  rushed  frantically  to  the 
boats  t»  save  themselves.  In  his  judg- 
ment, the  proper  mode  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  was  to  reduce  the  nifmber  of 
emigrants  on  board  each  vessel. 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  re- 
marked that  if  the  proposal  were  carried 
into  execution  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  have  on  board  a  crew  sufficiently 
large  to  man  the  boats,  or  even  to  lower 
them.  Even  if  the  passengers  were  got 
in,  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
they  would  be  drowned  in  the  boats, 
instead  of  being  drowned  in  the  ship. 

Mb.  D.  JENKINS  was  of  opinion 
that  if  a  couple  of  rafts  were  substituted 
for  two  of  the  large  boats  now  used,  the 
change  would  conduce  to  the  saving  of 
life  in  passenger  steamers. 

Mb.  MACGEEGOE  suggested  that 
the  clause  should  be  amended  by  adding 
the  words  **  deck  rafts  or  other  approved 
means  of  saving  life." 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  pointed  out 
that,  as  regarded  passenger  ships,  there 
were  already  in  existence  very  minute 
regulations  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  boats  to  be  carried  on  board. 

Mb.  MAO  IVES  opposed  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  South wark.  Steamers  were  already 
compelled  to  carry  more  boats  than  could 
be  properly  stowed,  and  lieavy  boats 
getting  adrift  and  damaging  hatchways 
were  a  real  source  of  danger.  The  same 
objections  did  not  equally  apply  to  rafts; 
but  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  had  no  great  faith 
in  life-saving  apparatus  of  any  kind. 
There  were  exceptions  to  all  rules  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  he  thought  ships'  boats 
had  lost  more  lives  than  ships'  boats 
would  ever  save. 

Mb.  T.  BEASSEY,  while  thinking 
that  the  regulations  respecting  boats  on 
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emigrant  sliips  went  far  enough,  was  of 
opinion  that  in  many  cases  life-buoys 
would  be  an  effective  means  of  saving 
life.  In  the  case  of  the  Northfleet  many 
persons  would  have  been  saved  if  they 
could  have  kept  afloat  half-an-hour.  He 
recommended)  therefore,  that  something 
should  be  done  towards  providing  ships 
with  life-buoys  in  larger  numbers. 

Colonel  BERESFOED  said,  he  did 
not  suggest  any  hard-and-fast  line  in 
reference  to  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  clause  before  the  Committee. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  46; 
NooB  103  :  Majority  57. 

Mu.  OOSCHEN  moved,  after  Clause 
13,  to  infiort  the  following  Clause  :  — 

(('oloi)i(il  cortificatcH  for  passenger  ships.) 
**  WhiTn  iiw  IfipriHlaturo  of  any  British  pos- 
ikiMiioii  providi'H  for  tho  survoy  of  and  grant  of 
C(irtill(:ui<N  for  piiHSfiigtT  Htoamers,  and  the  Board 
of  Tnulu  n'|)ort  to  lli-r  Majimty  that  thoy  are 
MitiiilitKl  that  the  ri'rtilicatuHaro  to  thoKko  effect, 
uiid  urn  gnititod  uftnr  a  like  survuy,  and  in  such 
iiiHiiiKa-  KM  to  bo  <'(}ually  oflieicnt  Avith  the  certi- 
llraliH  grnntrd  for  tho  same  purpose  in  the 
niiil<:(l  Kingdom  under  tho  Acts  relating  to 
Mj'n'Imni  Shipping,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  Her 
Mnji-bty  i>y  OrdtT  in  Council — 

1.  To  declare  that  thu  said  certificates  shall 
I lo  of  the  Hiinie  force  as  if  they  had  been 
gnuited  under  the  said  Acts;  and 
•J.  To  deeliire  that  fill  or  any  of  the  provi- 
hIouh  of  Ihe  wiid  Acts  which  rolato  to  cer- 
ti  lien  ten  f<  runted  for  pasMongor  steamers 
under  Ihoho  Aetri  shall,  either  without  or 
uidi  Hiieh  niodiih'ation  as  to  Ilor  Majesty 
nniv  heeni  niM'OHsary,  apply  to  tho  certifi- 
eiiteH  referred  to  in  the  Order;  and 
M.  To  inipoHe  Hiieh  conditions  and  to  make 
nuch  regu  hit  ions  with  n?Hp<H^t  to  the  said 
eertith'uteH,  imd  to  the  um«,  didivery,  and 
nincelhition  thereof  im  to  Her  Majesty 
niuy  Hceni  tit,  iind  to  iniiMme  |M«nAlties  not 
ek reeding  llfty  piiunds  for  tin*  ])reach  of 
Miirh  (-onditionH  and  mgulations.  Upon 
Ihe  puhlit-tition  in  the  *  London  (iazette* 
ol  un>  huih  Order  in  (\>undl  the  provi- 
biouH  theiein  contained  Hhnll,  after  the 
diite  (d  the  Or(h*r  or  tiny  hiter  (hit<«  men- 
tuauid  ill  the  Older,  take  etlc.ct  as  if  they 
havi  Wmx  ciiiiluiiied  in  this  Act.  It  shall 
h\t  Uwful  loi  Her  Mt^jeiity  in(*ouncilto 
io\v>kc,  uUer,  or  udil  to  any  OnhT  made 
iiudcr  thi;i  MH^tiiill.*' 

i  ^MUttit  ay/'cvi/  tvy  Hiul  mUeJ  to  tlui  Bill. 

Mu.  'IV  hUASSKY.  ill  miiig  to  move 
HttvU'(4uuao  WK  to  iuMurt  tht)  i'ollowing 

ySv«meu'»  dietary.) 

"Hiuiuu'ii  uiitpUt.M'd  lu  Hvitinh  nhijM  t>ug»g<Hl 
iu  (vavi|)u  tiudv  JirnW  bu  vuppUtHi  with  pruvi. 


sionfl  aocoiding  to  the  Second  Scbediile  to  fids 
Act  annexed.  The  Board  of  Tnde  may  add  to 
or  vary  such  scale,  or  the  sabstitates  mentioned 
in  the  said  Schedule,  from  time  to  time,  aa  they 
may  think  fit.  The  scale  for  the  time  bein^  in 
force  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  ineerted  in 
the  seaman's  agreement;  but  nothing  herein 
shall  affect  any  agreement  for  additional  pro- 
visions," 


observed,  that  as  a  general  desire  had 
been  expressed  that  all  legislation  re- 
lating to  seamen  should  be  postponed 
until  the  next  Session,  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  press  the  clause  on  the  sabject 
of  dietary  of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 
He  would,  therefore,  take  advantage  of 
the  present  opportunity  to  make  a  short 
statement  on  the  subject.  He  must,  in 
the  first  place,  complain  of  the  delay  in 
the  publication  of  a  valuable  [Report 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  had  lately  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Leech,  who  had  been 
employed  by  the  Government  to  inquire 
into  some  recent  and  painful  cases  of 
scurvy.  Being  unable  to  refer  to  the 
latest  information  which  had  been  col- 
lected, he  must  avail  himself  of  the 
Eeport,  published  in  1867  by  Admiral 
Byder,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  Merchant  Seamen.  We  had  another 
important  official  Eeport,  made  in  1 873, 
by  the  surgeon  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital 
at  Callao.  Scurvy  was,  and  for  manj 
years  past  had  been,  practically  unknown 
in  the  Boyal  Navy.  It  was  a  disease 
which  could  be  effectually  prevented, 
and  great  progress  had  been  made  in 
that  direction  under  recent  legislation. 
In  the  last  Eeport  from  the  Dreadnought 
Hospital  it  was  stated  that  in  1855,  159 
cases  of  scurvy  were  admitted,  and  that 
661  were  treated  from  1856  to  1863  in- 
clusive. During  the  past  eight  years 
only  219  cases  had  been  admitted.  He 
regretted  to  say,  however,  that  there 
had  been  this  year  a  serious  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  scurvy.  He 
would  now  turn  to  the  Eeport  of  Dr.  Boe, 
surgeon  to  the  British  seamen's  Hos- 
pital at  Callao,  which  had  been  prepared 
m  reply  to  the  Circuleu:  Letter  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  condition  of  merchant  seamen 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1872. 
No  medical  man  had  a  larger  personal 
experience  than  Dr.  Eoe,  and  his  Eeport 
was  not  as  favourable  as  the  statement 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Dreads 
nought.  Dr.  Eoe  reported  that  from 
1865  to  1869,  251  cases  of  scurvy  were 
admitted  to  the  hospital  at  Callao  from 
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57  Britisli  Tessels,  13  of  these  ships 
sending  nine  cases  and  upwards.  He 
said  that  inquiries  instituted  into  these 
oases  established  the  inadequacy  of  the 
diet  usually  given  to  seamen,  even  where 
supplemented  by  the  anti-scorbutics  spe- 
cined  by  the  Act  of  1857,  scurvy  having 
occurred  only  in  the  cases  of  the  vessels 
in  which  the  scale  of  dietary  prescribed 
by  that  Act  was  adopted.  Dr.  Roe  stated 
that  scurvy  was  essenticJly  starvation, 
the  salt  beef  and  salt  pork,  which  con- 
stituted the  chief  food  of  the  seamen,  not 
containing  the  amount  of  nourishment, 
which  it  was  supposed  to  contain.  He 
specially  insisted  on  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  preserved  potatoes,  a 
food  which  he  said  was  an  absolute  pre- 
ventive of  scurvy,  but  which  was  rarely 
provided  in  sufficient  quantity  to  mer- 
chant seamen.  He  (Mr.  Brassey)  had 
seen  the  dietary  used  in  the  vessels 
of  Mr.  Wigram,  of  London,  and  of  Mr. 
Beazley,  of  Liverpool.  It  included  a 
certain  quantity  of  preserved  potatoes, 
and  he  understood  that  no  cases  of  scurvy 
occurred  in  their  ships.  He  was  not 
anxious  for  legislation  in  the  details 
of  the  shipowner's  business.  Admiral 
Hyder  had  suggested  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  should  not  allow  a  scale  of  rations 
to  be  printed,  with  fixed  quantities ;  but 
that  ihej  should  insist  that  in  every 
scale  of  dietary  headings  should  be  in- 
serted including  those  articles  of  food 
which  experience  had  proved  to  be  the 
most  effective  anti-scorbutics.  He  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  this  suggestion  would 
be  adopted,  and  that  an  intimation  would 
be  maae  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  a  shipowner  would  be  held 
responsible  if  it  were  proved  before  any 
future  Court  of  Liquiry  into  cases  of 
scurvy  that  he  had  failed  to  supply  the 
necessary  amount  of  preserved  vegeta- 
bles, in  addition  to  the  salt  meat  and 
lime-juice  already  insisted  upon.  The 
subject  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
he  mought  it  his  duty  to  bring  it  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

Sm  JOHN  HAY  confirmed  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Hast- 
ings by  citing  the  instance  of  a  ship, 
well  found  and  very  well  commanded, 
and  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade,  in 
which  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pre- 
served meat  known  on  board  nor  any 
lime-juice  served  out.  He  was  told  that 
eases  of  scurvy  were  known  to  have  oc- 
cuxred  under  the  circumstances  to  which 


he  referred.  The  eating  of  puddings 
made  with  the  fat  skimmed  from  the 
water  in  which  the  salt  beef  was  boiled 
was  also  a  fruitful  source  of  scurvy.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  see  their 
way  to  accept  some  such  suggestion  as 
that  offered  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hastings. 

Mb.  D.  JENKINS,  while  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  scale  of  provisions  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings,  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  shipowners  themselves,  who 
knew  that  if  their  crews  were  affected 
with  scurvy  the  loss  would  fall  upon 
them. 

Sm  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said,  he 
was  glad  to  have  heard  the  very  impor- 
tant statement  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hastings,  though  the  clause  was 
scarcely  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  He 
should  be  sorry  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the 
very  important  subject  of  scurvy,  because 
it  was  one  now  under  their  very  grave 
consideration,  and  they  hoped  before 
long  to  be  able  to  make  a  Eeport  upon 
it.  He  had  compared  some  dietaries  of 
ships,  and  thought  most  of  them  were  even 
better  than  those  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hastings's  second  Schedule. 
Dietaries  ought  not  to  be  matters  of  a 
rigid  Act  of  Parliament,  because  they 
required  to  be  different  in  different 
voyages,  seasons,  and  seas.  Those 
dietaries  were  entered  in  the  articles  of 
agreement  which  the  seamen  saw,  and 
had  every  facility  for  complaining 
against. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  stated  that  a  great 
deal  of  scurvy  was  caused  by  the  use  of 
what  was  called  store  provisions.  A 
large  quantity  of  meat  that  had  been  in 
store  for  seven  years  at  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  was  yearly  sent  home,  and  was 
sold  by  the  dockyard  authorities  to  par- 
ties who  put  it  into  fresh  pickle  and  then 
sold  it  to  shipowners  for  the  victualling 
of  their  ships.  He  was  told  that  when 
the  casks  of  meat  were  opened  at  Dept- 
ford,  the  coopers  were  obliged  to  hold 
their  noses,  the  meat  was  so  offensive. 
He  had  moved  for  a  Eetum  of  those 
sales,  but  had  not  as  yet  received  it.  If 
the  provisions  were  not  fit  for  human 
food  they  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  but  if 
they  were  fit  they  should  be  served  out 
to  the  men  of  the  Eoyal  Navy.  It  seemed 
to  him  disgraceful  to  the  Government  of 
a  country  like  this,  that  ioi  tia.^  ^«^<^  ^1 
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a  few  shillings  it  should  issue  meat  which 
was  unfit  for  human  food,  to  spread 
disease  and  death  wherever  it  found  its 
way.  He  had  instructed  his  agents  to 
buy  the  first  lots  offered  for  sale  at  Ply- 
mouth and  Portsmouth.  He  would  buy 
them  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  show 
of  them,  and  he  would  send  portions  to 
every  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, reserving  a  Benjamin's  por- 
tion for  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  too 
bad  that  ships  out  for  190  days  in  the 
Pacific  should  be  supplied  with  such 
food.  He  had  known  a  ship  beating  for 
two  months  together  off  San  Francisco, 
with  her  crew  too  weak  to  bring  her  in, 
and  waiting  for  fresh  hands.  Twelve 
men  died  on  board  that  ship.  He  should 
not  have  far  to  go  to  name  her  owner ; 
but  he  would  not  go  into  that  at  that 
time.  He  thought  the  practice  was 
utterly  indefensible,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  take  effective  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Sir  WILLIAM  EDMONSTONE  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plim- 
soll)  laboured  under  a  mistake.  The  meat 
that  was  sold  was  not  condemned  meat. 
It  was  issued  under  a  certain  number  of 
years'  warrant,  and  what  happened  to 
be  left  after  the  cruise  was  disposed  of. 
He  traced  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  on 
board  ship  in  many  cases  not  to  want 
of  fresh  meat,  but  of  greens. 

Dr.  ward  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  Brassey)  did 
not  want  to  have  a  scale  of  diet  laid  down 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  that  when 
a  ship  was  leaving  a  British  port  for  a 
long  voyage  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
see  that  the  provisions  both  in  kind  and 
amount  were  fit  for  the  purpose.  He 
objected  to  the  condemned  stores  of  the 
Government  being  sold  for  human  food. 
The  prevalence  oi  scurvy  on  ship  board 
was  very  much  owing  to  the  large  em- 
ployment of  Lascars  and  other  K)reign 
sailors,  who  were  rather  dirty  in  their 
habits  and  were  more  accustomed  to  a 
vegetable  than  a  meat  diet  in  their  own 
country.  Bad  water,  such  as  that  taken 
in  at  Kurrachee,  which  wa«  a  mere  pud- 
dle, was  also  a  g^eat  cause  of  scurvy ; 
but  an  easy  remedy  might  be  foimd 
for  that  in  a  cheap  process  of  distilla- 
tion. There  was  no  scurvy  in  the  Navy 
where  the  water  was  distilled.  Po- 
tatoes were  a  valuable  food  to  prevent 
scurvy;  but  preserved  vegetables  were 
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of  little  use,  as  they  were  as  liard  as  a 
board,  and  required  40  hours'  boiling, 
which  they  were  not  likely  to  receive 
from  the  ship's  cook.    Preserved  vege- 
tables were    worthless   rubbish,     ^um 
Government  would,  he  trusted,  put  an  end 
to  a  state  of  things  which  was  a  fruitfiil 
source  of  disease  in  the  merchant  service. 
Mr.  bates  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU)  had  alluded  to 
ships  at  San  Francisco,  one  of  whidi 
evidently  belonged  to  him  (Mr.  Bates). 
He  had  owned,  sailed,  and  managed  ships 
since  1849  ;  he  had  had  103  vessels,  re- 
gistered over  120,000  tons.    During  that 
time  he  had  employed  in  his  ships  from 
25,000  to  30,000  men,  and  until  the  ship 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
he  had  never  he  believed  lost  a  man  from 
scurvy  in  his  life.     The  men  on  board 
the  Bremen^  the  v^ssel  alluded  to,  were 
not  Lascars,  but  negroes.     There  was  a 
Consular  inquiry  at  the  captain's  request 
at  San  Francisco.     The  ship  and  provi- 
sions were  fully  examined,  and  the  report 
was  that  the  provisions  were  far  above 
the  average  usually  supplied  to  ships. 
The  ship  had  now  arrived  in  LiYerpool. 
The  captain  maintained  that  not  a  man 
had  died  from  scurvy.  The  report  stated 
that  three  did  not,  and  that  two  others 
died  from  causes  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  scurvy,  and  there  was  a  diner- 
ence  of  opinion  about  the  remainder- 
one  doctor    asserting  that  it  was  not 
scurvy  and  two  others  that  it  was.    If 
the   hon.   Member  for    Hastings  (Mr. 
Brassey)  or  any  other  hon.  Gentleman 
could  show  |shipowners  how  to  prevent 
scurvy    they  would    be   glad   to    hear 
their  plan.     Since  the  case  of  the  BtB' 
men  he  had  a  list  of  24  vessels — not  his 
— which  had  arrived  at  San  Francisoo 
and  other  ports  suffering  from  scurvy; 
and  at  the  present  moment  12  or  14  ships, 
the  crews  of  which  were  so  suffering, 
had  arrived  in  England.    He  had  three 
or  four  other  ships  thus  affected,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  Board  of  Trade  inquiry. 
As  to  two,  the  report  showed  that  the  . 
provisions  on  board  were  unexception- 
able.  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
Plimsoll)  said  that  condemned  stores  out 
of  the  Navy  were  sold  and  put  on  board 
merchant  ships.  Hebelieved  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  occurred.    At  all  events,  he 
could  speak  for  himself.     During  the 
quarter  of  a  century  in  which  he  had 
conducted  business  as  a  shipowner,  he 
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had  never  had  on  board  of  one  of  his 
▼easels  a  cask  of  beef  or  pork  condemned 
from  the  Navy  or  any  other  service, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  He  was 
quite  ready  to  prove  this  before  any 
Committee  which  might  be  appointed  by 
the  House.  As  to  the  Report  which  had 
been  promised,  he  hoped  that  the  Admi- 
ralty would  get  it  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
Something  had  been  said  about  preserved 
potatoes.  He  had  had  them  on  board 
Lis  ships,  and  had  found  that  the  crews 
would  not  eat  them  ;  and  as  to  preserved 
meats,  he  was  inclined  to  think  there 
mustbesomethinginthe  manner  in  which 
these  meats  were  cured  that  had  brought 
about  scurvy  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
It  was  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  these  numerous  cases  of  scurvy 
occurred.  Then  an  hon.  Member  had 
spoken  of  **  slush."  He  believed  that  to 
be  a  very  fruitful  source  of  scurvy,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Bremen  it  was  found 
utterly  impossible  to  keep  the  black  men 
frt>m  it.  They  mixed  it  with  biscuits, 
and  concealed  it  in  the  galley  until 
they  could  get  an  opportunity  to  cook 
and  eat  it.  Until  a  month  before 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  the  captain 
knew  nothing  about  it,  he  then  prohi- 
bited the  men  from  using  it.  He  had 
heard  something  said  about  preserved 
vegetables  which  took  40  hours  to  boil. 
They  were  the  same  as  were  supplied  to 
Her  Majesty's  troops  in  the  Abyssinian 
and  Crimean  Expeditions.  A  portion  of 
these  vegetables  from  one  of  his  ships 
had  been  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  pronounced  them  to  be  perfectly 
palatable  and  nutritious,  but  requiring  a 
good  deal  of  water  in  cooking.  This  was 
the  difficulty.  The  men  liked  them  for 
a  time ;  and  he  believed  that,  if  properly 
oooked,  as  they  were  in  the  Abyssinian 
and  Orimean  Expeditions,  they  were  to 
some  extent  preventives  of  scurvy. 
This  disease,  however,  was  not  wholly 
dependent  on  diet.  Filth  tended  greatly 
to  scurvy,  and  there  was  sometimes  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  men  to 
wash  themselves.  If  in  the  course  of 
these  inquiries  any  remedy  for  scurvy 
oould  be  suggested,  shipowners  would 
be  only  too  delighted  to  adopt  it.  It 
did  not  pay  shipowners  who  did  not 
insure  to  tiie  value  of  a  shilling,  as 
was  his  case  in  the  Bremen,  not  to  keep 
their  crews  in  as  good  health  as  they 
oonld. 


Mr.  palmer  regretted  the  -personal 
attacks  which  were  from  time  to  time 
made  in  the  House.  By  mere  accident 
last  year  he  heard  from  one  of  the  lead- 
ing shipowners  and  mercantile  houses  in 
London  that  the  vessels  owned  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr.  Bates) 
were  amongst  the  best  found  in  every 
respect  and  a  credit  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine  of  the  country. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER trusted  the  Committee  would  not 
proceed  further  with  this  subject  after 
the  highly  satisfactory  and  very  candid 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth, and  he  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
was  quite  justified  in  making  that  state- 
ment. After  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Palmer), 
who  was  well  able  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  hoped  the  Committee  would  bear 
in  mind  that  there  were  two  or  three 
important  clauses  still  to  discuss. 

Mr.  PARNELL  regretted  that  no 
Member  of  the  Government  had  offered 
any  explanation  as  to  those  alleged  sales 
of  condemned  provisions  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  their  subsequent  purchase  as 
food  for  use  on  board  merchant  ships. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr. 
Bates),  by  saying  that  he  never  pur- 
chased any  for  his  ships,  thereby  ex- 
pressed his  condemnation  of  them. 
Their  description  as  articles  whose 
term  of  guarantee  had  expired,  would 
not  render  them  any  more  palatable  to 
the  crews  that  had  to  eat  them.  K  such 
food  was  not  fit  for  consumption  in  the 
Navy,  the  Admiralty  ought  to  consider 
that  it  was  not  fit  for  consumption  in  the 
merchant  service  or  elsewhere.  These 
provisions  were  often  consumed  by  men 
2,000  miles  from  land,  and  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  bringing  the  cul- 
prits— ^for  they  were  nothing  less — before 
the  sanitary  authority.  A  tradesman 
who  sold  articles  unfit  for  the  food  of 
man  was  fined,  and  in  some  cases  sent  to 
prison  for  so  doing ;  but  he  supposed  a 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  hardly  be 
sent  to  prison  for  doing  such  an  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  reminded  the  hon. 
Member  that  his  observations  were 
hardly  pertinent  to  the  question  before 
the  Committee. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  that  with  aU 
due  respect  he  thought  they  were.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  in  selling  these 
stores  the  Government  sold  articles  unfit 
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for  human  food.  He  certainly  did  expect 
that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  have  taken  notice  of  the  point 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  PlimsoU). 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  the  hon.  Member  had  spoken 
as  if  the  practice  of  selling  damaged 
provisions  was  a  matter  which  the  Go- 
vernment were  disposed  to  treat  lightly, 
but  that  was  not  the  case.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  not  in  the 
House,  but  the  matter  was  quite  as  new 
to  the  Government  as  it  was  to  hon. 
Members.  It  was  certainly  a  matter  for 
inquiry,  and  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  very 
serious  allegations  that  had  been  made, 
and  if  there  were  any  truth  in  them  then 
the  system  ought  to  be  stopped.  But 
this  clause,  if  passed,  would  have  no 
bearing  upon  that,  and  it  would  be 
much  better  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  with  the  Bill,  and  attention 
called  to  this  subject  as  a  separate 
matter. 

Mr.  T.  BEASSEY  said,  that  after  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
would  withdraw  his  proposal. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  moved, 
after  Clause  25,  to  insert  the  following 
clause : — 

(Conditional  advance  notes  illegal.) 
"  Any  document  authorizing  or  promising,  or 
purporting  to  authorize  or  promise,  the  future 
payment  of  money  on  account  of  a  seaman's 
wages  conditionally  on  his  going  to  sea,  and 
made  before  those  wages  have  been  actually 
earned,  shall  be  void ;  no  moneys  paid  in  satis- 
faction or  in  respect  of  any  such  document  shall 
be  deducted  from  his  wages,  and  no  person  shall 
have  any  right  of  action,  suit,  or  set-off  against 
the  seaman  or  his  assignee  in  respect  of  any 
moneys  so  paid,  or  purpoiting  to  have  been  so 
paid:  Provided,  That  nothmg  in  this  section 
shall  invalidate  or  affect  any  allotment  note 
duly  made  imder  *The  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  1854.*  " 

The  hon.  Member  explained  that  his 
clause  would  not  forbid  advances  in 
any  form  so  long  as  payment  was  im- 
mediate and  not  deferred.  Advances 
might  be  necessary — he  did  not  say  they 
were  not ;  but  what  he  proposed  was  to 
forbid  for  the  future  the  present  system 
of  advancing  by  advance  notes,  a  system 
which  had  existed  for  only  35  years. 
The    advance    note  was  a  conditional 
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promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  a  seaman,  but  only  on  condition  that 
he  went  to  sea  in  a  particular  ship  and 
at  a  specified  time.  Having  this  note 
the  seaman  endeavoured  to  cash  it.  A 
respectable  tradesman  would  not  cash  it 
for  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
what  was  called  a  ''crimp."  The 
**  crimp "  eagerly  took  the  note,  and 
cashed  it  at  a  heavy  discount.  He  was 
willing  to  do  so  because  he  was  in  a 
position  either  by  himself  or  by  the  aid 
of  his  fellows  to  secure  the  performance 
of  the  condition.  What  the  "crimp" 
had  to  do  was  to  see  the  man  on  board 
the  ship  he  had  engaged  to  sail  in,  and 
the  course  generally  adopted  was  to  in- 
dulge him  in  drink  and  debauchery  until 
the  time  arrived  for  the  departure  of 
the  vessel,  when  it  not  unfrequently  oc- 
curred that  he  was  taken  on  board  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  produced  by  ex- 
cessive or  bad  liquor.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  seaman's  health  and  vigour 
were  impaired  by  this  practice,  imch 
was  also  a  fruitful  source  of  danger  to 
the  shipowner.  A  great  number  of 
shipwrecks  occurred  during  the  first  24 
hours  of  the  voyage,  when  the  naviga- 
tion was  dangerous  and  the  crews  unfit 
for  duty,  and  many  seamen  were  led  to 
desert  in  order  to  **sell"  the  crimp 
whom  they  felt  had  robbed  them,  and 
could  not  get  his  money  if  the  sailors 
gave  the  ship  the  slip  before  it  left 
port.  It  was  also  the  interest  of  the 
''crimp"  to  induce  seamen  to  desert 
in  order  to  supply  their  places  ;  and 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Hoyal 
Commission  went  to  show  that  the 
"  crimp "  could  not  exist  without 
the  mischievous  system  of  advance 
notes.  In  Belgium,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Rus- 
sian Finland,  and  other  countries,  the 
advance  note  was  imknown.  One  ex- 
ception, however,  was  made  in  German 
sblps  trading  to  English  ports.  In  those 
cases  they  gave  two  months'  advance, 
the  first  in  cash,  the  second  in  the  form 
of  an  advance  note  only  payable  when 
the  ship  left  England.  The  ostensible 
reason  for  the  advance  note  system  was 
to  enable  the  seaman  to  provide  his 
''  kit ; "  but  that  end,  in  fact,  was  not 
attained,  and  could  be  attained  by  a 
different  arrangement.  The  real  rea- 
son why  a  certain  class  of  shipowners 
dimg  to  this  system  was  to  save  them- 
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selves  troable.  The  crimps  were  paid 
agents  of  the  shipowners,  but  were 
paid  not  by  the  shipowner,  but  out  of 
the  wages  of  the  seaman.  The  Eoyal 
Commission  had,  upon  an  enormous 
quantity  of  evidence,  unanimously  re- 
commended the  abolition  of  the  advance 
note  system.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, too,  had  shown  by  the  clause 
which  they  had  introduced  into  their 
Bill  last  year  that  they  disapproved  the 
system,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  spoken  very  strongly 
against  it.  Beyond  that  he  had  the 
authority  of  the  Liverpool  Seamen's 
Protection  Society,  who  had  sent  a  Peti- 
tion to  that  House,  for  saying  that 
the  abolition  of  advance  notes  was  de- 
sirable, and  would  make  the  men  more 
prudent  and  tend  to  prevent  drunken- 
ness ;  while  a  Committee  of  the  Liver- 
pool Shipowners'  Association  had  stated 
that,  in  their  opinion,  advance  notes 
given  in  the  United  Kingdom  ought 
to  be  rendered  illegal.  He  might  also 
be  allowed  to  quote  the  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Glasgow  Sailors'  Home,  who  stated 
that  after  long  practical  experience  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
seaman  would  be  greatly  benefited  if 
advance  notes  were  done  away  with,  and 
that  he  felt  satisfied  the  inconvenience 
arising  irom  their  abolition  would  be 
only  temporary.  If  his  proposal  were 
adopted,  the  tendency  to  desert,  which 
mignt  be  mentioned  as  an  objection  to 
it,  might  be  met  by  a  simple  system  of 
registration ;  for  he  saw  no  reason  why 
shipowners  should  not  keep  a  register 
of  seamen,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
that  they  would  soon  find  that  if  they 
wanted  advances  they  must  be  trust- 
worthy persons.  Why  should  there  not, 
too,  be  allotment  notes  issued,  made 
payable  to  anybody,  and  not  merely  to 
the  relatives  of  the  seamen  ?  The  ad-: 
vantage  of  such  notes  would  be  that, 
being  payable  on  presentation  to  the 
shipowner,  they  might  be  discounted  at 
a  moderate  rate.  Advance  notes  were, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  O'Dowd  before 
the  Boyal  Commission,  the  friends  of 
improvidence  and  the  promoters  of  vice. 
He  was  perfectly  convinced  that,  as  the 
best  mode  of  preserving  life  and  pro- 
perty at  sea  was  to  secure  seaworthy 
seamen,  so  the  first  means  necessary  to 
raise  their  seamen  was  to  get  them  out 


of  the  hands  of  the  "crimp."    He  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  clause. 

Clause — {Mr,  Uvelyn  Ashley  f) — brought 
upy  and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  bates  :  Sir,  I  must  express  my 
regret  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole 
has  been  induced  to  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Bill — the  clauses  of  which 
we  have  been  considering — my  old  friend 
of  last  Session,  the  clause  abolishing  ad- 
vance notes.  I  venture  to  think,  and  I 
say  it  without  meaning  any  offence,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  knows  little  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  I  am  sure  he  would  not  attempt 
to  take  away  from  his  friends  the  sailors, 
for  whose  welfare  he  is  so  solicitous—; 
what  I  say  and  what  I  think  I  ehall 
prove  to  the  Committee,  if  not  to  him — 
is  that  which  they  cannot  do  without, 
especially  in  sailing  ships  about  to  make 
a  long  voyage.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  nearly 
44  years  since  I  first  became  connected 
with  sailors — that  connection  has  ex- 
isted up  to  this  day — therefore  I  think 
the  Committee  will  think  I  ought  to 
know  something  of  them  and  their  re- 
quirements. Well,  Sir,  with  this  know- 
ledge I  do  conscientiously  believe  that 
we  cannot  in  justice  to  our  sailors  in  ge- 
neral abolish  advance  notes  until  we 
have  found  a  substitute  for  them.  All 
I  can  say  is  I  have  given  the  subject  my 
best  consideration,  and  I  confess  I  am  un- 
able to  find  a  substitute  that  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  for  the  present.  Education 
may  hereafter  cure  the  evil — I  sincerely 
trust  this  will  be  so — but  what  is  to  be 
the  substitute  for  the  present  time,  this 
is  the  question — and,  as  already  said  I 
am  not  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion,  but  I  think  I  shall  show  the 
Committee  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
why  it  would  be  not  only  impolitic,  but 
positively  harsh  and  cruel,  to  pass  the 
clause  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Poole.  First,  let  me  say, 
shipowners  are  prepared  to  admit,  and 
do  jfrankly  admit  that  there  are  evils  to 
some  extent  attending  these  advance 
notes,  but.  Sir,  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  many  evils  in  this  world  which 
we  see  and  deplore,  but  which  we  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  —  evils  which 
legislation  cannot  put  an  end  to— the 
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advance  note  is  one  of  them.  I  could  |  Hid  is  still  penniless,  therefore  he  becomes 
name  many  others,  and  far  more  serious  '  a  burden  to  the  ratepayers.  Has  the 
ones,  but  this  is  not  necessary  for  my  \  hon.  Member  for  Poole  ever  thought  of 
purpose.  What  I  have  to  show  the  Com-  :  this,  and  has  he  ever  thought  what  it 
mittee  is  that  advance  notes  are  neces-  I  may  lead  to  ?  Why,  it  leads  to  crime, 
sary.  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  this,  i  In  despair  the  man  commits  some 
Does  the  hon.  Member  know  there  are  offence,  in  order  that  he  may  be  taken 
hundreds  of  what  are  called  distressed  before  the  magistrates  and  sent  to  gaol, 
British  seamen  landed  every  year  in  which  in  the  eyes  of  a  seaman  is 
this  country.  I  dare  say  he  does  not  far  preferable  to  the  workhouse, 
really  know  what  the  term  means.  Well,  Again,  will  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole 
I  wiU  inform  him  and  those  hon.  Mem-  \  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  Committee 
bers  who  are  not  necessarily  so  conver- '  if  he  is  aware  that  sailors  in  this  coun- 
sant  with  sailors  as  I  am,  or  perhaps  I '  try  are  as  liable  to  be  laid  on  their  backs 
should  say  as  I  ought  to  be  after  my  long  |  by  illness  as  other  men  ?  Is  he  aware 
experience.  A  distressed  seaman  is  a  |  there  are,  perhaps,  thousands  every 
man  that  perhaps  from  accident,  folly,  j  year  discharged  from  our  hospitals  Con- 
or disease,  is  rendered  incapable  of  per-  |  valescent,  but  unable  to  go  to  sea  for  a 
forming  his  duty  on  board.  He  is  landed  week  or  10  days?  Is  he  aware  these 
at  a  foreign  port — his  wages  are  paid  men  are  generally  penniless?  If  they 
up — his  clothes  are  delivered — he  is :  are  not  to  have  advances,  where  will 
sent    to  the  hospital.      His   ship  sails  !  they  go  to  ?    The  lodging-house  keepers 


before  he  is  convalescent.  Perhaps  even 
then  for  at  least  some  time  he  is  unfit  for 
any  arduous  duty.  He  applies  to  the 
authorities  as  a  sailor  in  distress,  and 
the  Government  or  Consul  (as  the 
case  may  be)  orders  him  to  be  taken 


or  Sailors'  Homes,  under  such  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  expected  to  lodge, 
feed,  and  clothe  them  ;  therefore  the 
only  door  open  for  them  is  the  work- 
house or  the  prison.  A  sailor  is  dif- 
ferent &om  all  other  men,  as   I   have 


home  in  any  ship  that  may  be  in  port  as  already  observed.     He  cannot  go  to  sea 


a  passenger  at  Government  expense.  The 
ship  may  be  three  to  five  months  coming 
home.  During  that  period  he  is  receiving 
no  wages.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  arrives 
in  dock  he  is  landed — from  that  minute 
the  remuneration  to  the  ship  for  his  food 
ceases.  What  is  to  become  of  him  until 
he  can  get  a  ship  ?  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  the  man  goes  to  the  Sailors' 
Home  or  to  his  lodging-house  keeper, 
who  lodge,  feed,  and  in  most  cases  clothe 
him,  knowing  that  at  the  end  of  a  week 
or  10  days  he  will  get  a  ship  and  receive 
the  usual  advance  note — out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds Jack  recoups  his  landlord,  and  per- 
haps receives  a  few  shillings  balance.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  in  many  cases  they  make 
an  improper  use  of  this  balance.  This 
is  the  evil,  but  what  would  the  evil  be 
if  there  was  no  advance  note  in  pros- 
pect? Perhaps  for  the  first  night  he 
would  by  pledging  his  clothes  or  his  sea 
chest,  get  food  and  lodging ;  but  what 
will  he  do  in  the  morning  ?  He  cannot 
go  to  sea  for  the  day,  and  ask  for  his 
wages  in  the  evening,  therefore  he  must, 
however  reluctantly,  and  degrading 
though  it  may,  and  would  be,  to  him, 
go  to  the  workhouse  or  do  worse.  Well, 
what  better  is  he  when  he  comes  out  ? 

Mr.  Bates 


1 


for  a  day  or  a  week,  and  return  on  the 
Saturday  night  for  his  week's  wages. 
Has  the  hon.  Member  ever  considered 
these  points?  I  cannot  think  he  has. 
or  I  am  sure  he,  with  his  well-known 
philanthropic  opinions,  would  never  at- 
tempt to  injure  his  sailor  friends,  as  he 
would  do  if  the  clause  became  embodied 
in  any  Act  of  Parliament.  Now,  Sir,  I 
will  try  to  point  out  to  the  Committee 
the  benefit  which  is  derived  from  these 
advance  notes  by  our  provident  sailors — 
and  there  are  thousands  such — who 
have  wives  and  families.  The  provident 
sailor  is  anxious  to  leave  those  he  holds 
most  dear  to  him  in  as  good  a  position 
pecuniarily  as  he  possibly  can  when  he 
leaves  them  for  a  voyage.  Well,  Sir, 
he  asks  for  and  obtains  an  advance  note. 
As  a  provident  man,  perhaps  he  is  not 
in  want  of  much  outfit  for  the  voyage ; 
he  has  sufficient  without  cashing  his  ad- 
vance note.  Well,  Sir,  he  hands  this 
note  over  to  his  wife  or  representa- 
tives. Ten  days  after  he  sails  this 
note  is  presented  at  the  shipowner's 
office  by  the  wife,  or  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, it  may  be  by  some  friend.  The 
money  is  paid;  the  wife  receives  it. 
Perhaps  she  has  been  a  little  extrava- 
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gant,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  in  placing 
in  her  husband's  chest  a  few  extra  com- 
forts,  and    has  broken  into  her  little 
store  intended  for  the  rent,  &c.     The 
proceeds  of  the  advance  note  is  her  main 
stay.     The  landlord  calls  for  his  weekly 
rent ;  it  is  ready,  and  he  receives  his  due. 
Or,  perhaps,  Sir,  the  husband  goes  to 
sea,  leaving  sickness  in  his  family.    It 
may  be,  perhaps,  his  wife  is  expecting 
an  addition.     The  proceeds  of  the  ad- 
vance note  is  there.     I  may  be  told  this  is 
all  true,  but  the  allotment  note  which  a 
prudent  and  good  husband  almost  inva- 
riably leaves  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife 
and  family  provides  for  these  calls.    But 
this  is  not  so ;  an  allotment  note  does  not 
come  due  until  a  month  or  two  months 
after  the  husband  has  left  his  family. 
The  rent  is  due  weekly.     Sickness  in  his 
family  may  appear  the  day  after  he  has 
left.     The  expected  addition  cannot  be 
deferred  because  the  allotment  note  is 
not  due.     The  proceeds  of  the  advance 
note  supplies  the  want — it  is  there — 
and  if  any  of  these  events  should  occur 
before  the  10  days  have  elapsed,  the  date 
of  the  advance  note  becoming  due,  why. 
Sir,  the  wife  or  child  brings  it  to  the 
office,  states  her  case,  and  the  note  in 
every  case  I  ever  heard  of  is  paid  before 
it  is  due.    The  same  remarks  as  to  the 
value  of  the  advance  note  apply  equally 
to  the  provident  single  man ;  although 
he  has  not  a  wife  and  children,  he  may 
have  an  aged  father  and  mother,   to 
whose  support  in  their  declining  years 
he  contributes  as  a  good  and  dutifid  son 
should    do.     Perhaps    he    has    sisters 
needing  help;  and  although  the  hon. 
Member  for  Poole  mav  think  these  are 
extreme  cases,  yet  I  tell  him  that  they 
are  of  daily  occurrence  almost,  for  there 
is    as  much  genuine  kindness  in  our 
sailors  as  in  any  other  class  of  men  in 
this  coimtry.    Jack  may  be  foolish  and 
improvident,   but  he  is   generous  to  a 
degree.     Sir,   these    are    some  of   the 
benefits  derived    from   advance    notes. 
Are  they  to    be    done    away  with  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ?    I  trust  not.    Again, 
what   do    we  find   to    be   the    system 
in  regard  to  advance  notes  followed  in 
Her  Majesty's  Navy?    Why,  Sir,  they 
give,  when  required,  two  months'  ad- 
vance.   True,  they  do  not  give  a  note 
in  the  same  way  we  do ;   and  why  ? 
Simply  because  they  can    do  without 
tiiisy  and  do  so  with  safety  in  their  own 


way — namely,  by  allowing  Jack  to  have 
from   the  Gfovemment   stores  clothing 
to  the  extent  of  two  months'  pay  be- 
forehand, if  he  requires  it;  and  when 
once  on  board  his  ship  with  his  kit 
they  can  keep  him  there,  insamuch  as 
they  have    sentries   at  each  gangway 
witli   fixed  bayonets  to   prevent   Jack 
going    ashore    again.      Now,    I    need 
not    remind    hon.    Members    that    we 
in  the  Merchant  Navy  have  no  such 
things  as  sentries  pacing  the  deck  to 
prevent  Jack  from  going  on  shore— this 
would,  no  doubt,  be  considered  far  worse 
than  the  so-called  arrest  without  warrant. 
If  we  had,  we  too  could  give  advances 
in  the  same  manner;  but  as  we  have  not, 
to  follow  the  plan  of  the  Merchant  Navy 
would  not  only  lead,  perhaps,  to  the  loss 
of  the  kit,  but  to  the  man  also.     I  hold 
in  my  hand  letters  from  leading  ship- 
owners of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Scot- 
land, representing  500,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping, from  underwriters  at  Lloyd's,  all 
adverse    to    the    abolition   of   advance 
notes.     Has  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole 
any  idea  what  amount  of  money  this 
tonnage  represents? — from  £6,000,000 
to  £8,000,000  sterling.   And  this  is  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  shipping  that  will 
be  affected  if  this  clause  is  placed  in  the 
Bill.     Does  the  hon.  Member  know  that 
in   1865   or   1866   the  shipowners  and 
merchants  of  New  York  formed  a  com- 
bination to  put  an  end  to  advance  notes 
there,  and  does  he  know  the  result  ?    If 
not,  I  will  enlighten  him.     The  sailors 
also  combined  to  resist  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  in  their  endeavours,  and  after 
their  docks  got  full  of  laden  ships  they 
could  not  get  them  to  sea  for  want  of 
men.     The  result  was  failure,  and  they 
were  ignominiously  beaten.     Does  the 
hon.  Member  for  Poole  want  to  fill  our 
docks   with   laden    ships   in  the  same 
manner,  and  has  he  ever  ccJculated  the 
cost  of  the  attempt  ?    It  would  amount 
to  hundreds  of  thousands.     Is  he  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  cost  ?    These  are  all 
points  that  require  very  grave  considera- 
tion. It  may  be  asked,  why  should  under- 
writers at  Lloyd's  object  to  the  abolition 
of  advance  notes  ?    For  the  best  of  all 
reasons — self-interest.      If  the  British 
shipowner  is  prohibited  from  giving  an 
advance  to    his  sailors,    they  know    a 
foreigner  can  and  does  do  so ;  and  the 
consequence  will  be  that  our  best  men 
will  go  in  the  foreign  ships,  and  leave 
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the  English  ships  which  they  insure  to 
take  what  men  they  can  get,  hence  their 
risk  will  be  greater.  They  know  that 
Jack  will  go  where  he  gets  the  advance, 
to  him  it  means  little  whether  the  ship 
is  English  or  American,  but  to  them  it 
means  much — hence  the  objection.  Let 
me  point  out  another  difficulty.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  late  of  train- 
ing ships  for  our  boys ;  but  if  the  ad- 
vance note  is  done  away  with,  for  what 
purpose  are  we  training  up  our  youths  ? 
Why,  to  man  foreign  ships.  Foreigners, 
as  I  have  already  said,  do  and  continue 
to  give  advance  notes;  therefore  our 
boys,  when  they  become  men,  will  go 
into  the  ship  where  they  can  get  advance 
notes.  Is  not  this  plain  ?  We  shall 
have  all  the  expense  and  foreigners  will 
have  all  the  benefit.  The  more  I  con- 
sider this  matter  the  more  am  I  con- 
vinced a  more  suicidal  course  could  not 
be  entertained.  But  what  is  the  opinion 
of  the  captain  of  the  largest  ship  in  the 
world — Captain  Halpin,  of  the  Great 
JEaatern  steamship — now,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  assessors  to  the  Admiralty  Board? 
Captain  Halpin  says  that  the  abolition 
of  advance  notes  would  place  ship- 
masters in  very  g^eat  difficulties,  if  it 
would  not  entirely  stop  the  engagement 
of  crews  ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a  crew  for  a  long  voyage  ship 
without  making  advances ;  that  he  had 
tried  for  years,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  but  without  success, 
to  induce  men  to  do  without  advances ; 
that  he  had  offered  bs,  above  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  wages,  but  that  not  a  single 
man  nor  a  petty  officer  would  consent  to 
an  engagement  without  advance,  but 
willingly  received  reduced  pay  with  ad- 
vance ;  and  that  for  10  years  he  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  in  his  own  ship  to 
induce  men  to  do  without  advances. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  Koyal  Com- 
mission on  this  point.  I  have  an 
ancJytical  index  here;  what  do  we 
find?  Why,  Sir,  they  only  eay  they 
are  an  evil,  as  we  admit,  but  more 
than  two-thirds  of  these  witnesses 
say  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
I  may  be  told  that  a  Petition  has  been 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  by  the  Liverpool  Seamen's 
Protection  Society,  which  society  num- 
bers 3,000  sailors,  in  favour  of  die  abo- 
lition of  these  advance  notes.  Well,  Sir, 
what  is  this    wonderful    document? — 

Mr,  Bates 


a  document  prepared  by  the  treasurer, 
and  I  suppose  signed  by  him  as  the  re- 
presentative of  these  3,000  men.  A 
copy  of  that  document  has  been  sent  to 
me  along  with  a  letter  from  an  official, 
in  which  the  following  statement  is 
made : — 


"  I  have  seen 


-,  who  I  found  had 


attended  the  meeting  of  the  Protective  Society, 
when  their  long  Petition  was  agreed  upon ;  and, 
at  the  most,  he  tells  me,  there  were  only  150 
present,  and  of  these  many  would  be,  I  know, 
men  who  have  not  been  to  sea  for  many  yean, 
so  that  these  3,000  men  were  very  indifferently 
represented,  and  this  after  advertising  and  beat- 
ing up.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  Sir  Charles 
that  the  Society  consists  mainly  of  New  York 
steamer  men,  absent  only  at  most  six  weeks  at  a 
time." 

Now,  Sir,  I  say  also  these  men  do  not 
require  advance  notes,  perhaps;  yet, 
many  of  them  take  them,  notwithstand- 
ing. But  because  men  who  merely 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  back  say  they  can 
do  without  advance  notes  during  their 
four  or  six  weeks'  absence  is  no  crite- 
rion for  men  who  are  absent  from  home 
12  months.  I  have  presented  Petitions 
from  real  sailors  in  London  and  Liver- 
pool, signed  by  thousands — not  by  their 
secretary  or  treasurer  —  but  by  them- 
selves individually,  many  stating  where 
they  belong  to,  what  was  their  last  ship, 
and  they  pray  they  may  not  be  ruined  by 
taking  from  them  the  advance  note.  It 
maybe  said — Why  have  we  not  seen  more 
Petitions  ?  Why,  Sir,  for  this  simple  rea- 
son. Seamen  were  satisfied  from  what 
took  place  last  Session  that  they  were 
safe  at  all  events  with  the  Government. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Poole  if  he  has  not  received  a 
protest  against  his  clause  from  the  man 
in  all  England  who  is  perhaps  best  able 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject— or 
perhaps  I  should  say  seen  the  letter, 
which  I  believe  was  addressed  to  his 
Friend  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool, 
who  sits  on  the  same  side  as  himself.  I 
would  also  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  if  he 
did  not  receive  a  similar  protest  from 
the  same  party.  These  advance  notes 
are  largely  discounted  by  the  Sailors' 
Home  authorities,  and  with  very  great 
benefit  to  the  sailors.  In  the  last  yearly 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Sailors' 
Home  in  Liverpool  I  find  nearly  2,000  of 
these  notes  were  cashed  there ;  and  be- 
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fore  the  proceeds  were  paid  over,  care 
was  taken  to  see  the  men  nad  a  sufficient 
kit  for  the  Toyaee.  But,  Sir,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee  I  would  aUiide 
to  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Sailors'  Home  in  Liver- 
pool on  this  subject.  I  think  if  anything 
further  is  needed  to  prove  what  my  right 
hon.  Friends  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer say,  that  the  abolition  of  the  advance 
note  would  not  only  prove  a  most  serious 
wrong  to  our  sailors,  but  in  all  likelihood 
a  most  disastrous  measure  to  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  of  this  country,  and  to 
our  sailing  shipowners  in  particular,  this 
letter  will  supply  the  want.  I  have  also 
another  letter  nrom  South  Wales,  written 
by  a  gentleman  I  never  heard  of  until 
I  received  it,  who  has  been  at  sea  all  his 
life,  and  therefore  is  also  a  practical 
man,  and  whose  opinion  I  think  the 
Committee  will  say  is  of  some  vcJue.  It 
is  rather  a  formidable-looking  docu- 
ment, but  I  think  it  speaks  to  the  point. 
Again,  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole  says 
— **  Why  not  give  Jack  the  cash  and  not 
a  piece  of  paper  ?  "  I  venture  to  assert 
that  if  nothing  else  could  show  his 
ignorance  of  this  subject,  that  this  state- 
ment would  do  so ;  for  I  am  sure  that 
any  man  who  knows  anything  of  a  sailor 
will  say  that  this  would  be  ten  thousand 
times  worse  in  the  result  than  the  ad- 
vance note;  for  if  the  improvident  sailor 
— and  this  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  only  applicable  to  such — 
received  his  advance  of  one  or  two 
months  in  cash,  every  farthing  of  it 
might  go  in  folly  or  vice  of  some  kind  or 
other ;  whereas,  if  it  is .  in  paper,  and 
which  is  only  to  be  of  value  if  he  joins  his 
ship,  he  must,  in  general,  take  the  note  to 
his  lodging  housekeeper,  or  the  Sailors' 
Home  to  be  discounted,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds he  pays  his  debts,  buys  some 
clothing  suitable  for  the  voyage  he  is 
about  to  go,  which  is  placed  on  board 
the  ship  as  a  guarantee  that  he  is  going 
the  voyage,  and  the  balance  he  receives 
in  cash.  This,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
the  evil ;  but,  instead  of  all  his  advance 
being  squandered  if  he  received  it  in 
cash,  when  a  note  is  given  only  a  portion 
of  it  goes  in  folly,  and  this,  too,  but  a  very 
small  portion.  Now  I  ask,  could  there 
be  any  proposal  more  sure  to  defeat  the 
purpose  the  hon.  Member  has  in  view 
than  this  ?  We  have  heard  also  of  the 
exorbitant  rates  these    lodging-house- 


keepers, or  crimps,  as  they  have  been 
styled,  charge  for  discounting  these 
notes.  I  venture  to  say  that,  whatever 
their  charges  are,  they  are  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  rates  charged  to  many 
of  our  yoimg  men  of  the  present  day  by 
the  money-lenders  of  London,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge.  Let  the  hon.  Member 
for  Poole  turn  his  attention  to  that  evil, 
which  is  ten  times  greater  than  the  one 
he  charges  these  crimps — as  he  styles 
them — with,  and  he  would  do  a  great 
service  not  only  to  these  young  men,  but 
to  their  parents  or  guardians  also,  and 
expose  no  one  but  these  respectable 
money-lenders  or  crimps  of  the  worst 
kind.  A  letter  has  been  forwarded  to 
me  for  my  inspection  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  Sailors'  Home  at  one  of  our 
large  coal  outports.  It  was  addressed 
to  a  friend  of  his  and  treats  upon  private 
matters  generally,  but  in  the  postscript 
these  significant  words  are  added — 

«*  25th  March,  1876. 

**  We  shall  have  to  shut  up  our  Homb  if  ad- 
vances in  some  shape  or  the  other  are  not  given. 
We  shipped  22,000  men  here  last  year  in  British 
ships,  and  I  am  quite  certain  18,000  of  these 
men  could  not  have  done  without  advance." 

In  this  port  they  have  no  import  trade, 
consequently  men  are  all  ordered  to  that 
port  from  other  places.  These  are  facts, 
and  I  think  they  speak  with  no  uncer- 
tain sound.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have 
shown  to  the  Committee  that  we  cannot 
do  without  advance  notes,  especially  in 
our  sailing  ships.  The  shipowner  would 
be  a  gainer  if  we  could;  Thus,  say,  a 
shipowner  has  20  ships — I  have  between 
30  and  40,  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
number — in  each  of  these  ships  he,  per- 
haps, has  advanced  to  the  crew  £100 — 
equal  to  £2,000 — which  at  5  per  cent 
would  be  in  interest  alone  for  the  12 
months'  voyage  £100.  Now,  if  there 
was  no  advance  notes  the  owner  of  these 
ships  would  gain  in  interest  alone  £100 
per  annum  ;  no  mean  sum  in  these  bad 
times  for  shipowners.  I  might  object  to 
this  clause  on  the  ground  of  right  of 
contract  between  man  and  man,  but  I 
trust  the  Committee  will  say  it  is  un- 
necessary, and  that  I  have  already  said 
sufficient  to  convince  hon.  Members  that, 
however  objectionable  advance  notes 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  some  of  our 
sailors,  that  it  is  impossible  they  can, 
as  a  body,  do  without  them,  until  some- 
thing is  found  as  a  substitute. 
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Mb.  Sbbjbakt  SDiON  asked  the 
Chairman  whether  the  oLaiise  now  pro- 
posed was  within  the  soope  of  a  jBill 
which  dealt  exclusively  with  the  safety 
of  life  at  sea  and  kindred  subjects; 
whereas  the  system  of  advance  notes  was 
a  matter  of  contract  between  owner  and 
seamen  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  accurately  stated 
the  objects  of  the  BiU ;  but  a  measure 
similar  in  its  character  to  this  was  in- 
troduced last  year,  and  included  a  pro- 
posal respecting  advance  notes,  wnich 
was  held — and,  he  thought,  rightly  held 
— to  be  embraced  among  the  objects  of 
the  BiU.  The  present  Bill  had  no  Pre- 
amble. Its  scope  could,  therefore,  only 
be  gathered  from  its  general  provisions ; 
and  it  was  described  in  one  of  the  early 
clauses  as  a  Bill  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  one  with  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  1854,  and  the  Acts  amending 
the  same.  He  could  not,  therefore,  say 
that  the  dause  now  proposed  was  out  of 
Ordeix 

Mr.  MACDONALD  said,  he  had  as- 
certained that  there  had  recently  been  a 
great  strike  of  sailors  in  New  York 
agcdnst  the  advance  note  system.  The 
House  would  recollect  the  operation  of 
the  **  truck  system  "  in  this  country,  and 
the  evils  which  it  produced.  But  it  was 
done  away  with,  and  its  abolition  had 
the  effect  in  the  mining  districts  of  ren- 
dering the  working  classes  more  in- 
dependent and  more  moral.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr.  Bates)  read 
a  letter,  which*  he  cited  as  an  authority, 
but  he  did  not  give  the  name  of  the 
writer. 

Mr.  bates  gave  the  name ;  he  was 
70  years  of  age,  and  a  most  respectable 
man. 

Mr.  MACDONALD:  However  that 
might  be,  he  might  remind  the  House 
that  a  provision  of  this  kind  was  in  the 
Gt>vemment  Bill  last  year,  and  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  for  Poole  (Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley)  would  adhere  to  his  Amendment, 
and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
go  into  the  Lobby  with  them  now  in 
support  of  the  Amendment.  He  had 
numerous  letters  representing  that  the 
advance  note  system  was  a  great  evil, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  done  away  with, 
and  that  was  the  opinion  of  sailors'  wives. 

Mr.  SAMUDA  said,  a  very  large 
number  of  shipowners  had  oome  to  the 


oonblusion  last  year  that  it  was  abto- 
lutely  impossible  to  do  away  with  the 
advance  note.  He  had  made  inqoiiiei 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  oonvinoed 
that  was  tne  general  feeling  amoi^ 
owners  of  ships.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  knew  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  House  that  if  these  advance  notes 
were  made  legal — which  they  were  not 
now — and  the  sailor  could  enforce  pay- 
ment direct  from  the  owner,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  go  to  the  crimps  to  get 
them  cashed,  the  advances  would  be 
much  less  objectionable.  He  thought 
that  if  a  note  was  given  payable  seven 
days  after  the  ship  had  len,  it  would  be 
an  improvement ;  but  his  own  experience 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
contract  in  this  case  any  more  than  in 
others.  He  believed  that  the  Committee 
would  commit  a  material  mistake  if 
they  passed  this  clause,  which  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  of  advantage  to  the  seaman. 
Lord  ESLINGTON  stated  that  a 
Central  Committee  of  Shipowners  of 
England  had  been  sitting  in  London 
for  many  weeks,  representing  all  the 

Eorts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they 
ad  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
their  Parliamentary  Committee  be  autho- 
rized to  state  that  they  would  make  no 
opposition  to  the  abolition  of  advance 
notes.  He  added  that  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Commission  which  had  condemned 
those  notes,  being  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  had  a  demoralizing  ten- 
dency. He  was  still  of  that  opinion,  and 
he  farther  believed  them  to  be  a  pre- 
mium on  desertion.  He  could  not  vote 
for  the  retention  of  a  system  which  he 
firmly  believed  was  demoralizing. 

Mr.  MACGEEGOR  said,  he  hoped 
they  might  be  able  to  come  to  a  com- 
promise on  this  matter.  He  suggested 
that  the  advance  note  should  be  given 
for  one  month,  instead  of  seven  days,  or 
any  less  time.  The  sailor  would  be  able 
to  get  the  note  cashed  and  his  immediate 
wants  supplied,  though  the  note  would 
not  be  paid  until  he  had  served  a  month 
on  boi^,  and  thus  earned  his  wag^s. 
The  danger  of  desertion  would  thus  be 
avoided.  That  was  a  general  impression 
among  all  the  shipowners  with  whom  he 
had  had  communication  on  the  subject, 
and  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole  (Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley)  would  introduce  words 
into  his  clause  with  that  object.  He  should 
be  glad  to  give  it  his  support. 
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Mb.  BATHBONE  said,  the  case  of 
the  New  York  shipowners  was  strong 
affainst  the  system  of  advance  notes. 
They  felt  the  evil  so  strongly  that  they 
preferred  to  keep  their  ships  in  port  for 
10  days  rather  than  ^ve  their  men  those 
notes  xmtil  their  conu)ination  was  broken 
down  by  the  combination  of  the  crimps. 
The  Amendment  as  it  stood  would  not 
work ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  try  the 
experiment  of  doing  away  with  advance 
notes  in  England,  though  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  British  shipping  if  ad- 
vance notes  were  not  allowed  for  British 
ships  in  places  where  the  law  allowed 
them  for  other  ships.  He  thought  the 
best  course  was  to  follow  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Eoyal  Commission. 

Mb.  bates  said,  he  had  ascertained 
by  inquiry  at  the  Sailors'  Homes  that 
some  of  the  largest  amount  of  advance 
notes  given  in  Liverpool  were  given  by 
houses  with  whom  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Bathbone)  was  con- 
nected. 

Mb.  a.  peel  said,  he  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  press  his  clause  to  a  divi- 
sion. Why  was  the  seaman  so  difiEerent 
from  other  men,  from  the  men  in  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  for  instance  ?  The  whole 
system  in  the  Navy  from  1854  to  1872 
had  been  to  limit  the  advance  (not  the 
advance  note)  system,  and  to  increase 
the  allotment  system  as  far  as  possible. 
What  did  Mr.  Lindsay,  as  high  an  au- 
thority as  any  that  had  been  referred 
to,  say  on  this  subject  in  his  valuable 
work  ?    He  said — 

*'  From  my  own  experience,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  that  the  system  of  advance  notes 
tends  to  lower  ihe  character  of  the  seaman,  pro- 
motes intemperance  and  insubordination,  and 
haa  been  the  mdirect  means  of  far  more  disasters 
at  sea  than  either  overloading  or  unseaworthy 
vessels." 

Mb.  cole,  as  a  practical  man,  op- 
posed the  clause  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Poole.  He  thought  that  it  was  clear 
that  an  advance  of  some  kind  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  made 
without  the  shipowner  having  some  secu- 
lity  for  his  advance.  If  allotment  notes 
were  substituted  they  would  be  dis- 
counted as  well  as  advance  notes. 

LoBD  ELOHO  observed  that  the  Bill 
was  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  our  sailors,  but  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Poole  imported 
into  it  a  matter  foreign  to  its  object. 
The  great  danger  which  they  ran  in 


these  days  was  that,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  a  mistaken  philantlm)py  and  a 
spurious  liberalism,  the  liberties  of  free- 
bom  Englishmen  would  be  gradually 
frittered  away.  He  regretted  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  vote  against  the 
clause 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  in  reply, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  limit  the 
application  of  his  clause  to  Gbeat  Britain. 
He  would  remind  his  noble  Friend,  the 
apostle  of  .freedom  of  contract,  that  the 
seaman  in  the  matter  of  his  wages  was 
in  different  ways  now  bound  down  by 
the  law,  and  that  the  system  which  he 
sought  to  abolish  by  that  clause  fettered 
both  sailor  and  shipowner  and  was  op- 
posed to  freedom  of  contract.  The 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth 
(Mr.  Bates)  that  night  was  the  same  in 
fact  which  he  delivered  last  year,  when 
the  question  before  the  House  was  the 
forbidding  of  all  advances ;  but  as  that 
was  not  his  proposal  it  came  12  months 
too  late.  Of  course,  some  inconveniences 
might  result  from  the  change  which  he 
proposed;  but  they  would  be  all  got 
over  in  a  few  months,  and  the  permanent 
advantages  which  would  follow  from  it 
would  far  outweigh  any  of  its  tempo- 
rary disadvantages.  He  must,  therefore, 
go  to  a  division. 

Mb.  DISEAELI  said,  that  that  ques- 
tion had  been  very  deeply  considered  by 
the  Government  in  consequence  of  what 
occurred  last  year,  and  naturally  also, 
of  course,  on  account  of  its  merits,  and 
certainly  the  opinion  at  which  they  had 
arrived  was  that  that  proposal  was  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  It  was  not 
part  of  that  question  with  which  it  was 
their  pretension  to  deal ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  was  a  happy  opportunity  for 
treating  it,  although  no  doubt  it  was 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  suggestion 
for  limiting  the  clause  to  this  country, 
as  far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion  at 
that  moment,  he  thought  that  might 
lead  to  great  inconvenience.  Instead  of 
remedying  the  evils  which  all  acknow- 
ledged, it  might  even  aggravate  some  of 
them  and  produce  injurious  consequences. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  would  not  be  the 
wisest  course  to  include  the  clause  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Poole  in  the  present 
Bill;  but  in  that  measure  they  should 
adhere  to  its  avowed  object,  which  was 
one  that  they  all  wished  to  see  carried 
out. 
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Qnestion  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  143; 
Noes  202 :  Majority  59. 

Me.  NOEWOOD  moved,  in  page  13, 
to  leave  out  Clause  25,  and  insert  the 
following  clause : — 

(Conditions  of  contract  of  service  between 
seamen  and  masters  of  ships.) 

"  Every  contract  of  service,  express  or  impUed, 
between  a  seaman  and  the  master  or  owner  of  a 
ship  shall  imply,  notwithstanding  any  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  seaman  that  he  is,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage,  competent  and  physically  fit  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  rating  for  wrdch  he 
contracts  to  serve,  and  that  he  wiU  use  all  rea- 
sonable means  to  insure  his  fitness  and  compe- 
tency during  the  voyage;  and  any  breach  of 
such  warranty  shall  operate  to  the  forfeiture  of 
his  wages  during  the  time  he  is  so  rendered  in- 
capable of  performing  such  duties." 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  said, 
that  this  was  drawing  a  corollary  to  the 
4th  clause,  and  was  fanciful,  and  inap- 
plicable. The  owners  warranty  of  sea- 
worthiness to  the  seaman,  and  the  sea- 
man's warranty  of  his  own  healthiness 
to  the  owner,  were  not  parallel  terms. 
The  proposal  also  was  too  stringent,  as 
it  called  upon  the  seaman  to  guarantee 
not  only  that  he  was  in  good  health  at 
the  time  of  the  engagement,  but  also 
that  he  would  keep  so  during  the  voyage 
or  forfeit  his  wages.  He  might  lose  his 
health  from,  the  shipowner's  own  default. 

Me.  NOEWOOD  said,  if  the  clause 
were  rejected  the  Bill  would  be  a  most 
one-sided  one,  for,  while  penalties  and 
restrictions  were  heaped  upon  the  ship- 
owner, nothing  was  done  to  insure  the 
seaworthiness  of  the  seaman. 

Clause  negatived, 

« 

Me.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  moved  that 
the  Chairman  report  Progress,  because 
the  next  clause — the  power  of  arrest 
without  a  warrant — would  give  rise  to  a 
long  discussion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Marfan  Lloyd,) 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEE  hoped  that  the  Committee  would 
finish  the  Bill. 

The  Voices  were  taken,  and  Mr. 
Phipps,  Member  for  Northampton,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Tellers  for  the 


Noes ;  but  no  Member  appearing  to  be 
a  second  Teller  for  the  Noes,  the  Chair- 
man declared  the  Ayes  had  it. 

Committee  report   Progress;    to  sit 
ag^n  upon  Monday  next. 

House  adjomned  at  a  qnaiter 
before  One  ado^ 
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SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND)  BILL— (No.  31.) 

(The  Lord  Chancellor.) 
COMIHTTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (accordine  to 
Order.) 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Lokd  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Lord  O'Haqak,  many 
verbal  Amendments  made;  the  Beport 
thereof  to  be  received  on  Monday  next ; 
and  Bill  to  be  printed,  as  amended. 
(No.  74.) 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

MOTION  FOR  RETURNS.      QUESTION. 

Earl  DE  LA  WAEE  asked,  K  it  ia 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  bring  the  subject  of  Primary 
Education  shortly  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament ;  also  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  stating  on  what  subjects 
legislation  will  be  proposed,  especially 
with  reeard  to  School  Boards,  Compul- 
sory Education,  and  the  Agricultural 
Children  Act ;  and  to  move  for,  Betum 
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of  CSfil  FariahM  (exdnsiTe  of  London 
and  munieipal  boronghB)  under  School 
Boards  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1876, 
specifying  those  where  compulsory  edu- 
cation has  been  enforced.     The  noble 
Earl  saidy  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session  it  was  generally  understood 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  bring  the  subject 
of  Education  under  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament.     Nearly   three    months   had 
elapsed  since  the  Gbvemment  made  that 
announcement.    Now,  he  confessed  he 
oould  not  see  why  a  measure  on  the 
subject  of   Primary  Education   should 
not  originate  in  their  Lordships'  House 
—especially  as  the  noble  Duke  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  was  also  the  head 
of  the  Education  Department,  and  no 
one  could  more  appropriately  take  charge 
of  such  a  BiQ  than  the  President  of  the 
Council.    Looking    at   the    amoxmt  of 
business  which  they  got  through  in  that 
House  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session, 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
more  measures  of  importance  were  in- 
troduced before  a  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion  arrived  when  they  could  not  be 
fairly  discussed.     It  was  not  for  him 
to  dictate  to  the  older  Members  of  the 
House  what  course  should  be  pursued ; 
but   he   certainly   thought   that   Bills 
should  be  brought  before  their  Lord- 
ships when  there  was  time  to  consider 
their  provisions.   He  now  desired  to  ask 
the  Government  to  give  their  Lordships 
some   information  as  to  the    measure 
dealing  with  Primary  Education  which 
they  proposed  to  bring  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  hoped  uiat  it  would  not 
be  considered  that  he  was  putting  any 
undue  pressure  upon  the  government 
in  asking  that  question.     He  wanted 
some  information  with  reference  to  School 
Boards;  and  he  asked  the  question  as 
to  them  first  and  foremost  because  they 
had  excited  much  interest  throughout  the 
country.   School  Boards  were  expensive, 
there  had  been  a  lar&;e  and  progressive 
increase  in  the  rates  levied  by  them,  and 
those  rates  had  fallen  upon  a  class  of 
ratepayers  who  could  ill  afford  to  bear 
them.     Then  came  a  most  important 
question   which    was    connected   with 
School  Boards,  and  he  wished  to  have 
some  information  from,  the  Government 
in  regard  to  it.    Jn  School  Boards  edu- 
cation must  assume  a  secular  form,  and 
xdigiouB  education  was  almost  necessa- 
iQj  excluded.    In  some  few  of  these 
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schools  religion  was  distinctly  excluded, 
and   it    was   hardly   to    be    supposed 
that  in  any  of  them  religion  would  be 
taught  except  in  a  negative  form.    In 
that  view  of  the  matter,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  incorrect  to  state  that  the 
education  of  the  country  was  fast  becom- 
ing secular  only.    But  that  was  not  the 
real  wish  or  feeling  of  the  country  gene- 
rally.   Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  might  be  on  religious  subjects,  he 
beUeved  that  the  question  of  religious 
education  was  one  on  which  large  num- 
bers of  persons  were  united.     Whether 
those   persons   were    members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  or  were  Protestant  Dissenters, 
they  were  almost  all  in  favour  of  reli- 
gious education.    He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  were  not  different  views 
as  to  what  amount  of  religious  educa- 
tion ought  to  be  given ;  but  most  persons 
were  in  favour  of  some  religious  educa- 
tion being  afforded.  This  was  a  question 
in  which  the  country  was  deeply  inte- 
rested, and  he  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  some  information  to 
their  Lordships  as  to  the  course  which 
would  be  pursued.  Next  came  the  ques- 
tion   of    compulsory    education.     This 
question    was    connected   with    School 
Boards.  He  would  not  now  express  any 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  except  by  say- 
ing that  if  there  must  be  compulsory  edu- 
cation it  should  not  be  confined  to  some 
classes  only,  but  be  applied  to  all.    If 
these  School  Boards  were  to  become  the 
governing  powers  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion in  the  country,  cases  must  arise  in 
which  parents  would  be  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  where  they 
would  receive  no  religious  education,  or 
at  all  events  a  very  imperfect  amount 
of  it,  and  he  believed  he  was  right  in 
stating  that  the  working  classes  were 
very  far  from  desiring  an  education  for 
their  children  without  religion.     On  the 
contrary,  they  wished  their  children  to 
go  to  schools  where  they  would  receive 
a  sound  religious  and  general  education ; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  unless  the  system 
was  placed  upon  a  different  basis  from 
that  on  which  it  now  rested,  it  would  not 
meet  the  views  of  the  people  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.     The  noble  Earl  then 
formally  put  the  Questions  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice,  and  moved  for  the 
production  of  the  Betums. 

LoKD    STANLEY    of   ALDEELEY 
asked  the  Lord  President  to  agree  to  the 
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addition  to  the  Betum  of  the  following 
words: — 

"  Also  specifying  the  names  and  number  of 
School  Boards  which  have  discouraged  religious 
instruction  within  the  schools  under  their  ma- 
nagement." 

Some  School  Boards  had  reduced  the 
time  for  religious  instruction  to  10 
minutes;  others  had  not  allowed  the 
Bible  or  Lord's  Prayer  to  be  read ;  and 
some  had  gone  so  far  as  to  vote  that  they 
would  not  allow  voluntary  denomina- 
tional schools  transferred  to  the  Boards 
to  be  used  for  religious  instruction  even 
out  of  the  hours  during  which  they  were 
used  by  the  Board. 

The    Duke    of    EICHMOND    and 
GOEDON,  in  answer  to  one  portion  of 
the  remarks  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  De 
La  Warr),   said,   he  could   confidently 
state  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  extremely  desirous  to  originate  in 
their  Lordships'  House  as  many  mea- 
sures of  importance  as  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  do:    and  when  his  noble 
Friend  suggested  that  they  had  not  ori- 
ginated in  this  House  any  important 
measure  this  Session,  he  must  have  lost 
sight  of  the  Bill  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  Bill,  which,  so  far  from  being 
an    unimportant    measure,    might    be 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  important 
with  which  Parliament  could  have  to 
deal :  and  if  his  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  were  asked,  he 
probably  would  not  say  that  the  Bill  he 
had  introduced  in  reference  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  was  an  unimportant 
measure.     As  to  the  time  when  the  Bill 
with  regard  to  Primary  Education  would 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Government,  he  had  to  say 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  had 
a  measure  prepared  for  some  time,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  introduced  into 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  by  his 
noble  Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  had  the  opportunity  offered ;  huf, 
the  time  of  that  House  had  been  so  taken 
up  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  that 
they  had  as  yet  no  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing it.     Their  Lordships  would  pro- 
bably agree  with  him  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the 
debates  on  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill 
before  the  Education  Bill  was  brought 
in.  Further,  it  would  be  obvious  to  their 
Lordships  that  the  House  of  Commons 

Lord  Stanhy  of  Alderhy 


was  the  proper  place  in  whi<&  the  Edn- 
cation  Bill  would  commenoe,  masmiidi 
as  it  was  a  measure  whieh  dealt  to  a 

great  extent  with  the  snlnect  of  looal 
nance.  The  other  House  of  ParlianMnt 
was,  therefore,  pre-eminently  that  bmadi 
of  the  Legislature  in  which  a  meafloie  of 
that  kind  ought  to  originate.  Anotfaer 
reason  for  introducing  it  in  the  othmr 
House  of  Parliament  was,  if  possible,  to 
insure  its  passing  this  Session.  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  looked  upon  it  n 
a  measure  second  in  importance  to  none, 
and  no  exertions  on  their  part  would  be 
spared  to  carry  it  through  Parliament 
He  was  afraid  he  could  not  gratify  bis 
noble  Friend's  wish  by  giving  him  a 
complete  outline  of  the  course  which  Hff 
Majesty's  Government  intended  to  pur- 
sue on  this  question.  Their  Lordsmps 
would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
it  would  be  in  the  last  deg^ree'  inconve- 
nient that  he  should  give  an  izxiperfbct 
statement  in  this  House  of  that  of  wludi 
his  noble  Friend  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Council  would  give  a  perfect  state- 
ment elsewhere.  Nor  did  he  think  it 
would  be  respectful  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons if  he  were  to  state  in  this  House 
the  outlines  of  the  measure  before  it 
could  be  submitted  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  He  could,  therefore,  say 
no  more  than  that  it  would  be  his  duty, 
should  the  Bill  pass  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  bring  it  under  the  con- 
sideration of  their  Lordships,  and  to 
induce  them  to  pass  it  through  that 
House.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  Be- 
tums  which  had  been  moved  for,  and 
he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  add 
some  further  information  which  would 
make  the  whole  more  valuable  and  com- 
plete. As  to  the  addition  to  the  Return 
asked  for  bv  the  noble  Lord  at  the  Table 
(Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley),  he  had  no 
objection  to  that  also;  but  he  had  an 
objection  to  the  language  of  it,  as  he 
thought  it  was  not  quite  a  proper  form. 
The  fact  was  the  Eetum  had  already 
been  made  to  the  other  House.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  language  of  the 
Eetum  should  run  thus — 

'*  Specify  all  the  names  and  number  of  soliool 
boards  which  have  inado  no  provision  for  any 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  under  their 
management." 

He  felt  sure  that  that  would  give  the 
noble  Lord  all  the  information  which  he 
desired  to  obtain,  and  the  language  of 
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the  wnenddd  Bekum  would  make  it  ap- 
petf  leaf  Isfldiaiii. 

EikBL  GBANYILLE  said,  it  was  only 
fair  to  the  Goyenunent  to  state  tiiat  no 
oomtilamt  could  be  made  of  the  manner 
in  wnioh  the  Business  had  been  brought 
forward  in  both  Houses,  and  he  was 
bound  to  admit  that  the  number  of  Bills 
whioh  had  been  introduced  into  that 
House  this  year  compared  most  favour- 
ably with  previous  Sessions.  He  quite 
agreed  wiui  the  noble  Duke  that  a  dis- 
cretion must  be  left  to  the  Government 
of  the  day  as  to  the  particular  measures 
which  they  might  tlunk  it  expedient  to 
introduce  in  eiwer  House  of  Parliament. 

Then  the  Motion  for  Eetums  amended 
and  agrood  to. 

Oriorod,  that  they  be  laid  before  the 
Honaa. 

Betnm  of  Civil  Pariahes  (exduBiye  of  London 
and  mmiioipal  boroaghB}  under  School  Boards 
on  the  1ft  of  January  1876,  specifying  those 
where  compulaorjr  education  has  been  «^orced, 
and  also  spedfyin^  the  number  and  names  of 
School  Boards  which  have  made  no  provision 
for  religious  instruction  within  the  schools 
undor  their  management— (TA^  £arl  D$  La 
Wmrr.) 


UNIVEBSITY  OF  OXFOBD  BILL. 
{Th$  Marqueu  of  Saiitbury,) 
(ko8.  16,  45,  51,  68.)    thibd  bsading. 
Bill  read  8'  (according  to  Order). 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY 
moTed,  in  Clause  2  (Interpretation), 
after  line  19,  to  insert  (''Hall")  shall 
mean  one  of  the  following  Halls— 
i.e.:— St.  Mary's  Hall,  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  New  Inn 
Hall. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

In  Clause  28  (Oommunication  ofpro- 
poeed  statutes  for  University,  &c.  to  Heb- 
domadal Council,  &c.),  after  (''least") 
insert  ("  exclusion  of  any  University 
vacation.") 

Clause  45  (Power  for  Colleges  to  alter 
statutes,  ftc.)  at  end  of  clause  add  as  new 

paragraph — 

• 

**  Bat  where  a  statute  of  the  Commissioners 
for  a  College  affects  the  Universitj,  the  same 
riudl  aot  be  labject  to  alteration  under  this 
•MttoB,  eseept  with  the  oonaant  of  the  Uni« 
Tustty* 


New  clause,  to  follow  Clause  46,  re- 
lating to  the  government  of  Colleges. 
The  noble  Marquess  said  this  clause 
was,  he  thought,  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise upon  a  proposal  made  by  a  noble 
Earl  not  now  in  his  place  (the  Earl  of 
Camperdown),  limiting  the  votes  of  Fel- 
lows not  holding  office^ — 

"  If  at  any  time  in  a  College  the  number  of 
Fellows,  other  than  Fellows  holding  an  office 
in  the  College  or  in  the  University,  exceeds  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  the  jxmior 
of  the  Fellows  not  so  holding  office  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  government  of  the  College 
until  the  number  of  those  Fellows  is  reduced  te 
one-third,  and  so  from  time  te  time." 

The  Eabl  of  AIEUE  begged  to 
thank  the  noble  Marquess  for  meeting 
the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Camper- 
down),  who  had  taken  much  interest  in 
this  part  of  the  Bill.  Perhaps,  before 
the  BUI  passed  its  final  stage  in  this 
House  he  might  be  allowed  to  say  that 
he  thought  the  noble  Marquess  had  met 
in  a  very  fair  spirit  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  made  on  his  (uie  Earl 
of  Airlie's)  side  of  the  House;  and 
though  the  measure  might  not  be  aU 
that  they  wanted,  the  noble  Marquess 
had  by  his  alterations  improved  it  very 
much  indeed,  and  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  remove  the  suspicions — ^perhaps 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  suspicions — 
with  which  some  persons  might  have 
regarded  the  Bill  when  first  intro- 
duced. 

The  Makquess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
he  was  glad  to  be  freed  ^m  the  suspi- 
cions which  had  been  expressed  when  the 
Bill  was  first  introduced,  that  it  had  some 
propagandist  or  theological  bearingps. 
He  had  hoped  that  theological  grounds 
would  be  banished  altogether  from  the 
discussion  of  the  Bill.  Certainly  there 
had  been  no  wish  on  his  part  to  farther 
in  this  Bill  the  objects  which  had  been 
attributed  to  him,  and  he  was  very  glad 
that  these  doubts  were  no  longer  enter- 
tained. 

Bill  passed,  and  sent  to  the  Commons. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Six  o'clock, 
to  Monday  next,  Eleven  o'clock 
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HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Friday y  6th  May,  1876. 

MINtJTES.] -7- Select  Committeb— Boulogne 

BUT  Mer  Petition,  appointed  and  nominated. 
Public   Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading  — 

Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal*  [143]. 
Committee — Cattle  Disease  (Ireland)  [94] — r.p. 
Committeej-Jieport — Pier  and  Harbour  Orders 

Confirmation  (Aldborough  &c.)  ♦  [131]. 
Third  Readinff—Treasuiy  Solicitor*  [128],  and 

passed. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  ACT— REGIS- 
.   TRATION  CLAUSE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  EAEP  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  If  he  is  aware  that  the 
construction  put  upon  the  Eegistration 
Clause  in  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  by 
the  Chief  Begistrar  is  likely  to  necessi- 
tate the  cancelling  and  re-registration  of 
a  large  number  of  registered  Courts  and 
Lodges  of  United  Societies,  at  very  great 
expense  ;  and,  if  he  will  take  any  steps 
to  prevent  such  an  expenditure  of  the 
funds  of  these  societies  r 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE,  in  reply,  said,  he  knew  the  mat- 
ter was  causing  some  interest.  It  stood 
in  this  way — -Formerly  all  branches  of 
Friendly  Societies  were  obliged  to  be  re- 
gistered independently.  Under  the  pre- 
sent law  it  was  possible  to  cancel  that 
registration  and  get  them  registered  as 
branches  of  the  society  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  jealousy  of  Parliament 
guarded  all  such  cancelling  of  existing 
registration  by  the  necessity  for  adver- 
tisement notices  which  were  of  an  expen- 
sive character.  He  should  be  glad  to 
facilitate  the  re-registration  of  branches, 
if  it  were  possible,  by  a  short  Act  to 
exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of  issu- 
ing those  advertisements.  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  matter  on  which  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  societies,  and  although  the 
central  body  in  some  cases  desired  to 
have  the  branches  registered  as  such, 
many  of  the  lodges  did  not  desire  it 
themselves.  There  was,  therefore,  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  case ;  but 
if  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  wish 
for  it,  he  would  not  object  to  introduce  a 
short  Bill  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  re-registration  in  cases  where  the  re- 
gistrar was  satisfied  that  all  parties  were 
agreed. 


NAVY— C0MMANDEB&-OKDKB  IN 
COUNCIL,  1864.— QUESTION. 

Wai.  HANBUET-TEAOY  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  he  will 
take  under  his  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  the  benefit  denvad 
under  the  Order  in  Council  of  1864,  en- 
titling Commanders  to  assume  the  rank 
of  Eetired  Captain  after  15  jean' 
seniority,  to  those  Commanders  wno  re- 
tired under  Order  in  Council  1878,  he 
having  granted  the  privilege  of  the  step 
of  Flag  Eank  to  the  Captains  who  re- 
tired at  the  same  time  ? 

Mil,  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  the  matter 
was  very  fully  considered  before  the 
Order  in  Council  was  issued  last  year, 
and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  it 
was  not  expedient  to  make  the  propoeed 
change.  A  memorial  had  just  been  re- 
ceivea  upon  the  subject,  and  of  oouise 
it  would  receive  consideration. 


THE  ART  LIBRARY,  SOUTH  KENSXNO- 
TON.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  TOEEENS  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  Whether  any  steps 
are  being  taken  to  meet  the  admitted 
want  of  accommodation  in  the  Art  li- 
brary at  South  Kensington,  which  was 
reported  last  year  as  still  in  the  same 
crowded  and  unhealthy  condition  as  for 
some  time  previously,  two  of  the  atten- 
dants being  now  in  the  Consumption 
Hospital  ? 

Viscount  SANDON,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the  condition  of 
the  Art  Library  was  very  much  as  the 
hon.  Member  had  described  it  to  be.  It 
was,  however,  a  temporary  room,  and  he 
was  informed  that  all  that  could  be  done 
at  present  to  improve  it  had  been  done. 
The  Educational  Library,  which  was  the 
one  in  which  the  health  of  the  young 
men  alluded  to  suffered,  had  been  now 
transferred  to  a  larger  and  better  room, 
so  that  he  hoped  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  to  the  health  of  the  public 
or  the  officers  attending  the  room.  A 
general  plan  for  completing  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  the  Lord  President  and 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  first  work 
to  be  undertaken  was  intended  to  be  the 
Art  and  Educational  Libraries  ;  but  the 
claims  upon  the  Exchequer  had  been  so 
heavy  for  more  important  public  ser* 
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vices  that  it  had  been  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  postpone  this  work. 

Mn.  BRIGHT  asked  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  place  in  South  Ken- 
sington Uuseum  some  benches  or  seats 
for  the  Bcoomraodation  of  persons  who 
naited  it  ?  He  had  been  there  several 
times,  and  he  considered  it  would  be  a 
great  advantaffe  to  provide  such  accont- 
modatiou  for  the  visitors,  because  people 
could  not  stand  two  or  three  hours. 

Viscount  8AND0N  said,  he  would 
inquire  into  the  matter. 

MERCHAirr  SHIPPING  ACT.  18M— 
SURGEONS.— QUESTION. 

Oaftaik  put  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  Clause  230  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  17  and  16  Tic.  c.  104,  is 
stricti;  ^iforced :  viz. — that 

"  Every  foreign-^ing  ship  having  one  hun- 
dred persona  or  upwards  on  board  shall  carry  on 
boor^  as  part  of  ncr  complement,  some  person 
dnly  aathorizod  by  law  to  ptactise  as  physician, 
muveoQ,  or  apothecaty,  and  in  default  the  owner 
■hall  (or  every  Toyage  of  any  such  ship  made 
without  such  modicalpractitionor  incur  apenalty 
not  ezEeeding  aao  hundred  pounds ; ' ' 

and,  if  not  strictly  enforced,  under  what 
oircnmstances  has  the  law  in  this  respect 
become  a  dead  letter? 

Sm  CHARLES  ADDEELEY :  Sir, 
Seotion  230  of  the  Act  of  1854,  requiring 
ever;  foreign-going  ship  to  cany  a  duly 
qualified  medical  man  on  board,  is  by  no 
means  a  dead  letter.  In  October  last 
the  Board  of  Trade  issued  a  Circular 
calling  special  attention  to  the  duty  of 
comparing  the  namee  of  the  medical 
officers  with  the  Begieter  under  the  Me- 
dical Act  of  1858 ;  and  in  February  last 
the  Board  of  Trade  inquired  of  the  Re- 
gistrar General  of  Seamen,  whether  hi 
iras  aware  of  any  neglect  in  ships,  either 
under  the  Passengers'  Act,  or  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  1854.  He  reported  some 
cases,  but  whether  tbey  were  all  cases 
coming  under  Section  230  or  not  he 
oould  not  say.  The  cases,  with  one 
exception,  occurred  at  Liverpool.  The 
Board  at  once  communicated  with  the 
Superintendent  of  that  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine office,  who,  it  appeared,  had  misun- 
darstood  the  Act.  Lately  the  Board  had 
inquired  of  the  superintendents  of  18  of 
the  principal  ports,  and  from  their  rq- 
plies  it  appears  that  the  230th  section  has 
been  generally  strictly  enforced. 


THE  ROYAL  TITLES  ACT  — COMMIS- 
SIGNS  IN  THE  MTLITIi QUESTION. 

Mk.  W.  E.  price  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  with  reference 
to  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  the  new  Royal  title  will  be  employed 
in  Army  Commissions,  whether  it  vrill 
also  be  employed  in  granting  Commis- 
sions in  the  Militia ;  or  whether  there 
will  be  a  difference  between  Commis- 
sions in  the  Regular  Service  and  Militia 
Commissions,  the  one  bearing  the  style 
of  the  Queen  and  Empress,  the  other 
that  of  the  Queen  alone  ? 

Ma.  GATHORNE  HAEDT,  in  reply, 
said,   that  there  would  be  no  change 
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TURKET  —  MONTENEGHO.-QUESTION. 

Mb.  BTJTLER-JOHNSTONE  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
it  is  true  as  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
that  the  Knghsh  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople has  tendered  advice  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  not  to  occupy  the  territory 
of  Montenegro  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  that 
advice  was  given  in  consequence  of  in- 
structions received  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ? 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  In  reply  to  my  hon. 
Friend  I  would  inform  him  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
has  not  been  called  upon  to  tender  any 
advice  to  the  Sublime  Porte  as  to  the 
invasion  of  the  territory  of  Montenegro. 
There  was  unquestionably  a  rumour 
very  rife  at  Constantinople  that  such  an 
invasion  was  contemplated,  but  the  Porte 
officially  denied  that  intention,  and  so  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  for  Her  Majesty's 
Ambassador  to  offer  any  opinion  upon 
the  subject. 

THE  UNITED  STATES-THE  EXTRADI- 
TION  TREATY.— QUESTION. 
SiK  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
the  TTnder  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affaire,  If  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  telegram  in  the  "  DaUy  News  "  of 
May  4,  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  had  officially 
communicated,  on  Tuesday  night  last,  to 
the  British  Government  the  decision  of 
the  Government  of  Washington  to  abro- 
gate the  10th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
1 842  ;  and  if  such  statement  is  correct  ? 
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Mb.  BOUBKE,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
not  correct  to  state  that  the  United 
States  Secretary  had  officially  oommnni- 
cated  with  Her  Majesty's  Government 
on  the  subject,  nor  had  any  communi- 
cation bf  the  kind  reached  Her  Majesty's 
Qoyemment  from,  any  quarter. 

PARLIAMENT— ARRANGEMENT  OF 
BUSINESS.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOBSTEE  asked  the 
Prime  Minister  what  business  would  be 
taken  on  Monday  ? 

Mb.  DISRAELI,  in  reply,  said,  the 
Merchant  Shipping^  Bill  would  be  the 
First  Order  of  the  Day  on  Monday  next, 
and  after  that  they  would  proceed  with 
the  Commons  Bill,  if  the  Navy  Vote  was 
taken  tp-ni^ht.  If  not,  the  Navy  Vote 
would  be  tfucen  on  Monday. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  was  desirous  to  know 
after  what  hour  the  Commons  Bill  would 
not  be  proceeded  with  on  Monday  ? 

Mb.  DISEAELI  :  I  hope  not  after  an 
unreasonable  hour. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  he  had  received 
an  unusually  vague  reply,  and  he  there- 
fore must  ask  the  Prime  Minister  whe- 
ther he  would  name  a  definite  hour  after 
which  the  Bill  should  not  be  taken  ? 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  I  can  only  repeat, 
as  long  as  I  have  the  conduct  of  the  Bu- 
siness of  the  House,  it  will  be  my  object 
to  promote  the  general  convenience  of 
the  House,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never 
propose  anything  unreasonable.  I  trust 
that  in  the  present  state  of  Business  the 
hon.  Member  will  not  press  me  for  a 
more  definite  reply. 

Mb.  FAWCKTT  gave  Notice  that  he 
would  repeat  the  Question  on  Monday 
evening,  and  if  he  did  not  receive  a  dis- 
tinct answer,  he  would  move  the  Ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

CENTRAL  ASIA— KHANATE   OF 

KHOKAND. 

ADDBESS  FOB  PAPEBS. 

MB.BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  in  rising 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
occupation  by  Bussia  of  the  Khanate  of 
Khokand ;  and  to  move  an  Address  for 


Copies  of  an  GoiTMpoiideBoe  bctwMt 
Her   Majesty's   Qovemment   and    the 
Bussian  Government  reopeotiiig  this  oc- 
cupation; and,of  anyBeportacdtOi^tiiiL 
Napier  or  other  Officers  on  the  maSx 
states,   said,  Uiat  on  one  pcwnt  then 
would  be  a  cordial  agreement — that  ths 
interests  of  India  and  the  intereato  ot 
England  were  identical,  and  that  any- 
thing which  tended  to  weaken  ns  m 
India   ought  to  be  carefully  watohad. 
The  House  would  agree  witii  him  that 
there  was  only  one  Power  we  had  to 
consider  when  the  question  of  India  was 
discussed.     Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
had  no  interests  in  India,  while  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  were  only  of  importanoe 
by  relation  to  ourselves.    There  was  but 
one  Power  to  which  we  had  to  look,  and 
that  was  Russia.  The  wild  nomad  toibss 
of  Turkestan  and  the  adjoining  prorinoes 
looked  to  the  North  and  saw  a  cdoastl 
military    Power  sweeping   down,   con- 
quering their  independence — sometimes 
advancm^  slowly,  as  in  1836,  and  some- 
times wiUi  great  rapidity,  as  in  1875 
and  1876,  but  always  continuously.    If 
they  looked   to    the    South   they  saw 
another  great  Power,  not  so  much  dis- 
tinguished for  its  military  strength,  but 
which  was  mistress  of  the  seaa.    That 
great  Power  had  marched  on  until  she 
had  arrived  at  the  Indus  and  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  while  the  wild 
tribes  of  Turkestan  looked  forward  with 
the  greatest  interest  and  anxiety  to  a 
time  when  these  two  great  Powers  should 
be  in  presence  of  each  other.    No  one 
would  dispute  the  progress  of  Buasia  in 
Central  Asia,    but    that  progresa  was 
differently  regarded  by  two  schoolB  of 
thought    in    England.     One    of   those 
schools  was   represented  by  the    hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir   George  Campbell),   and  induded 
men  of  the  greateiat  ability  and  know- 
ledge of  India.    They  viewed  the  pro- 
gress of  Bussia   without  alarm,    and 
looked  forward  to  a  time  when  Bussia 
should  advance  her  frontier  to  the  foot 
of    ihe    Himalayas.      They    regarded 
Bussia  as  a  civilizing  Power,  and  thought 
it  better  that  the  wild  tribes  of  Turkestan 
should  be  conquered  by  Bussia,  and  that 
there  was  less  chance  of  disagreement 
when  these  two  great   Powers  joined 
their  frontiers  than  at  present.    There 
was,    however,     another    school    who 
thought  veiy  differently,  and  he  would 
endeavour    to    represent   their   views. 
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They  regarded  with  the  greatest  anxiety 
the  progress  of  Bussia  in  Central  Asia, 
and,  without  anticipating  a  time  when 
Bussia  should  either  conquer  India  or 
attempt  to  do  so,  saw  the  danger  of  this 
oonstant  approach  towards  our  Indian 
frontier.  When  the  frontiers  of  two 
gpreat  Powers  like  Bussia  and  England 
were  contiguous,  great  armaments  must 
be  kept  up,  because  that  very  contiguity 
necessarily  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
means  of  defence  by  both.  The  great 
desert  which  formerly  separated  Bussia 
firom  our  Indian  possessions  was  the 
greatest  possible  protection  to  us.  It 
represented  the  Channel  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent,  and  enabled 
60,000  troops  in  India  to  govern 
and  control  200,000,000  people.  This 
class  of  politicians  anticipated  a  time 
when,  if  Kussia  advanced  any  further, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  keep  three 
times  our  present  Force  in  order 
to  occupy  the  position  we  now  hold. 
That  must  be  admitted  to  be  at 
least  a  plausible  view.  He  did  not 
imagine  that  a  great  Power  like  Bussia 
womd  come  down  upon  our  Indian 
Empire  without  notice ;  but  in  the  event 
of  a  European  war,  the  contiguity  of  the 
two  frontiers  would  render  it  necessary 
to  keep  an  enormous  force  in  that 
country.  Had  anything  changed  since 
1869?  Bussia  had  advanced  since  that 
time  1,000  miles  towards  our  Indian 
frontier,  yet  her  advances  had  attracted 
BO  much  attention  in  Europe  that  Lord 
Clarendon  wrote,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1869,  to  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan — 

**  Unless  stringent  precautions  were  udoptcd, 
we  shotdd  find  before  lonff  that  some  aspiring 
Russian  general  had  entered  into  communication 
with  some  restless  or  malcontent  Indian  Prince, 
and  that  intrigues  were  rife,  and  disturbing  the 
Indian  population  on  the  frontiers,  against 
which  ^r  Majesty's  Government  would  have  a 
right  to  remonstrate  with  Russia ;  and  it  was  in 
order  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  things,  which 
might  endanger  the  good  understanding  which 
now  existed,  not  only  on  this  but  on  all  other 
questions,  between  England  and  Russia,  that  I 
earnestly  recommend  the  recognition  of  some 
tenitory  as  neutral  between  the  possessions  of 
•Rpgland  and  Russia,  which  should  be  the  limit 
of  those  possessions,  and  be  scrupulously  rc- 
apected  by  both  Powers.  Baron  Brunnow  ap- 
peared to  think  that  this  would  be  a  desirable 
arrangement,  and  promised  to  make  a  report  of 
my  suggestion  to  his  Govemmcnt.  His  Ex- 
cellency called  upon  me  this  morning,  and  had 
fhe  goodness  to  leave  in  my  hands  the  copy, 
herewith  enclosed,  of  a  letter  from  Prince  Goit- 
ohakoff^  giving  a  positive  assurance  that  Afgha- 
would  be  considered  as  entirely  beyond 


the  sphere  in  which  Russia  might  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  her  influence.  Prince  Gortchakoff 
replies,—*  The  idea  expressed  by  Lord  Clarendon 
of  keeping  a  zone  between  the  possessions  of  the 
two  Empires  in  Asia,  to  preserve  them  from  any 
contact,  has  always  been  shared  by  our  august 
Master.* " 

Lord  Clarendon,  subsequently  writing  to 
Mr.  Bumbold,  said — 

"It  was  thought  advisable  to  propose  that 
the  Upper  Oxus,  which  was  south  of  Bokhara, 
'should  bo  the  boundary  line  which  neither 
Power  should  permit  their  forces  to  cross.  This, 
I  said,  would  lea\'e  a  large  tract  of  country 
apparently  desert,  and  marked  on  the  map 
before  us  as  belonging  to  the  Khan  of  Khiva, 
between  Afghanistan  and  the  territory  already 
acquired  by  Russia,  and,  if  aj^reod  to,  would,  it 
might  be  hoped,  remove  all  fear  of  future  dis- 
sension." 

Sir  Andrew  Buchanan,  writing  in  July, 
1869,  and  giving  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor,  represented  to 
His  Majesty  that  while  India  and  Bussia 
remained  as  they  were  the  good  under- 
standing which  happily  existed  between 
the  two  countries  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed ;  but  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  England  who  were  interested  in  the 
prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  India  was 
very  great,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a 
convict  between  Eussia  and  Afghanistan, 
or  of  the  entrance  of  Hussian  troops  into 
provinces  bordering  on  India,  public 
opinion  might  be  so  |excited  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  might  be  obliged 
to  take  measures  to  satisfy  it  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  views  they  at  pre- 
sent entertained. 

'*  The  Emperor  answered  that  he  quite  under- 
stood this,  and  it  was  only  natural,  but  there 
was  no  probability  of  any  event  occurring  to 
create  such  a  state  of  feeling  as  that  to  which  I 
had  alluded,  for  I  must  know  that  he  had  no 
ambitious  views,  and  that  he  had  been  drawn 
by  circumstances  ('  que  nous  avons  ete  entrainei ') 
further  than  ho  had  wished  into  Central  Asia." 

Writing  to  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  on 
the  3rd  of  September,  1869,  Lord  Claren- 
don said — 

"  *  Prince  Gortchakofif  said  the  Emperor  con- 
sidered, and  he  entirely  shared  His  Majesty's 
opinion,  that  extension  of  territory  was  exten- 
sion of  weakness,  and  that  Russia  had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  further  south.  It  was  satisfactory, 
I  replied,  to  Icam  that  the  Emperor  had  arrived 
at  such  a  sound  conclusion  respecting  the  inte- 
rests of  Russia,  but  that  when  1  considered  the 
rapid  advances  of  Russia  and  her  great  organiza- 
tion of  territory  within  the  last  five  years,  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt  that  her  army  luEtd  been 
impelled  forward  either  by  direct  orders  from 
St.  Petersburg,  or  by  the  ambition  of  ^nerals 
in  disregard  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the 
Emperor." 
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They  had,  therefore,  to  do  not  only  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  also  with 
the  Army,  and  throughout  the  Corre- 
spondence they  would  find  that  the 
Emperor  said  he  was  against  advance 
and  annexation.  But  then  the  generals 
advanced  in  spite  of  the  Emperor  and 
without  any  apparent  authority  to  do  so; 
and  it  was  found  that  when  those  gene- 
rals returned  to  St.  Petersburg  they 
were  invariably  received  with  respect 
and  honour;  they  were  decorated,  and 
every  approval  was  apparently  given  to 
their  conduct.  That  was  a  fact  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  consider- 
ing this  subject.  The  Emperor  was 
most  pacific  in  his  tendencies,  but  they 
knew  what  had  happened  since  1869, 
notwithstanding  those  pacific  tendencies. 
Lord  Clarendon  in  the  same  letter  con- 
tinued— 

"I  pointed  oat  the  variouB  acqaintioiiB  of 
Rtusia,  and  the  dates  at  which  they  were  made, 
adding  that,  Russia  being  now  in  possession  of 
Samarkand,  Bokhara  was  completely  in  her 
power,  to  which  his  Excellency  assented :  and 
that  the  next  step  onwards  would  probably  be 
to  Balkh,  which  could  be  of  no  use  to  Russia 
except  for  purposes  of  ag^jession ;  and  that  on 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  the  British  possessions  might 
be  viewed  as  a  traveller  on  the  stmimit  of  the 
Bimplon  might  survey  the  plains  of  Italy.  The 
«mly  apprehension  we  had  was,  I  continued,  that 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  Russians  and  intrigues 
with  Native  Chiefs  mi^ht  keep  the  Indian  mind 
in  a  ferment  and  entail  upon  us  much  trouble 
and  expense,  all  of  which  would  be  avoided  by 
a  clear  understanding  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, by  which  a  neutral  ground  between  the 
possessions  of  the  two  countries  mi^ht  be  estab- 
lished. |Prince  Gortchakoff  rephed  that  he 
could  take  no  exception  to  anything  I  had  said, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  military 
commanders,  who  had  all  exceeded  their  instruc- 
tions in  the  hope  of  gaining  distinction.  To 
this  he  added,  that  they  had  one  after  the  other 
been  recalled,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared 
on  the  part  of  General  Kaufman,  who  had 
gained  every  honour  that  a  Russian  general 
could  aspire  to,  and  who  had  received  special 
instructions  from  his  Government." 

Now,  let  the  House  consider  what  had 
been  the  proceedings  of  Eussia  since 
1869.  In  that  year  General  Forsyth, 
an  officer  of  distinction,  was  sent  to 
Bussia,  and  the  most  positive  assurances 
were  given  to  him  that  no  further  ad- 
vances would  be  made  by  Eussia  in 
Central  Asia.  But  two  years  subse- 
quently, when  Samarkand  was  occupied, 
it  was  distinctly  stated  that  Bussia  pre- 
ferred to  give  it  up.  Again,  in  1873, 
the  present  Bussian  Ainbassador  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission,  and  it  was 

J/r.  BailUe  Cochrane 


stated  that  there  was  no  intenfion  of 
occupying  Khiva,  that  the  object  in  view 
was  to  punish  certain  troubleeome  tribes, 
but  what  was  the  result  ?  Kluva  was 
occupied  then,  and  was  oocapied  s^ 
and  this  very  year  they  found  that 
Bussiaoccupied  the  Khanate  of  Khokand, 
and  incorporated  it  with  its  own  terri- 
tory. So  much  for  promises  and  pledgee, 
so  much,  too,  for  a  neutral  £one.  He 
would  ask  the  House  whether  they  did 
not  consider  that  our  rule  in  India  was 
one  of  prestige?  In  the  admiraUe 
biography  of  Lord  Macaulay  which  had 
recently  appeared,  it  was  stated  that  the 
first  observation  Macaulay  made  when 
he  landed  in  India  was  that  he  had 
arrived  in  a  country  where  he  found 
that  our  power  depended  upon  our  pree- 
tige  of  being  a  nation  of  warriors.  Was 
it  or  was  it  not  the  case  that  we  had  lost 
prestige  in  India  ?  He  ventured  to  say, 
and  he  had  heard  from  those  who  had 
recently  come  from  Central  Asia,  that 
the  opinion  was  g^ning  ground  that 
Englimd  was  losing  influence  and  power, 
and  that  the  only  Power  certain  to  ad- 
vance was  Bussia.  What  said  a  high 
authority.  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  in 
**  another  place  ?  "    He  said — 

'*  He  should  never  forget  the  painful  impres- 
sion with  which  he  once  heard  the  expresnoa 
of  a  Russian  diplomatist  and  statesman  upon 
that  subject.  In  conversation  with  him  upon 
certain  political  eventualities  which  seemad  to 
be  impending,  he  (Lord  Napier  and  Etteick) 
said  that  in  such  eventualities  the  renstanoe  of 
the  English  Government  might  be  expected. 
The  Russian  statesman  replied  in  deprecation 
and  surprise — *  Resistance,  my  Lord,  is  a  word 
which  has  no  longer  a  place  in  the  political 
vocabulary  of  Kn^land.'  If  such  an  impreiBum 
existed  in  the  mmd  of  a  Russian  statesman 
might  it  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  other  per- 
sons in  Europe  much  lees  well  informed,  and  in 
a  still  higher  de^;ree  in  the  minds  of  the  ill- 
informed  and  easily-deluded  classes  of  our  Indiui 
foUow-subjects  ?" — [3  Han»ard,  ccxxviiL  836.] 

He  could  quote  from  many  Bussian 
newspapers  and  other  documents  to  show 
the  hostile  feeling  which  existed  towards 
England,  but  he  would  content  himself 
with  a  few  extracts.  One  Bussian  paper 
said  that  Central  Asia  was  a  poor,  un- 
populated country,  which  would  never 
pay  its  expenses,  but  that  it  furnished 
the  Bussians  with  a  splendid  station, 
where  they  could  take  breath  and  col- 
lect their  forces.  In  a  number  of  Th$ 
Moscow  Oautte  it  was  stated  that  Gassar 
and  the  countries  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  hills,  forming  the  southern  frontier 
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of  Khokand,  were  subject  to  the  suze- 
rainty of  Khokand.  M.  Terentyeff 
•aid — 

*<  Our  Central  Asia  possessioiiB  serve  only  as 
an  etape  on  the  road  to  further  advance,  and  as 
a  halting-place  where  we  can  rest  and  gather 

Creah    strength Russia    has   been 

permitted  to  make  vast  headway,  and  is  likely 
not  to  miss  profiting  by  the  opportunity.*' 

M.  Ferrier  wrote — 

*'  Herat  and  Kandahar  once  in  the  hands  of 
the- Russians,  they  could  become  the  arbiters  of 
the  various  and  conflicting  interests  of  Central 
Asia,  and  could  unite  Qiem  all  in  her  own 
favour.  The  very  presence  of  the  Russians  in 
that  country  would  of  itself  immediately  create 
a  hostile  feeling  among  the  native  popula- 
tion." 

They  saw  what  strides  Bussia  had  made 
within  four  years.  Did  they  think  she 
would  be  content  with  those  advances  ? 
Were  they  or  were  they  not  prepared  to 
allow  Bussia  to  occupy  Bokhara  and 
Khokand  ?  Even  now  an  expedition 
was  preparing  to  occupy  Merv.  On  this 
subject  M.  Frederick  von  Hellward, 
who  had  written  on  the  subject  of  Bussia 
in  Central  Asia,  said — 

*<  The  circumstance  that  the  influence  of  Russia 
is  daily  increasing,  while  that  of  England  is  de- 
clining, and  that  England  is  thus  quietly  being 
lifted  out  of  the  saddle,  appears  to  us  fraught 
with  serious  consequences  in  the  proximate 
future.  The  British  statesman  ought  to  have 
foreseen  this  peril  and  nipped  it  in  the  bud,  and 
to  have  placed  in  the  very  beginning  a  veto  on 
the  ext^ision  of  Russian  power  in  the  East." 

Again,  Vambery  said — 

"If  the  Russian  diplomatistH  can  persuade 
the  English  that  the  possession  of  Khiva  is  only 
provisory,  it  will  be  an  easy  thing  for  a  Russian 
army  to  march  on  Afghanistan  at  a  time  when 
Great  Britain  is  standing  unprepared.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  Russia  designs  any  surprise, 
and  that  England  has  generally  to  fear  such  an 
attack.  No,  the  result  of  this  chess  move  will 
only  be  that  Russia  will  arrive  sooner  in  the 
true  arena  of  subsequent  events,  and  this  pre- 
cedence must  not  be  allowed  on  the  part  of 
Kngland.  And,  again,  it  is  no  longer  asserted 
that  the  two  great  European  Powers  in  Asia 
are  only  rivals  in  the  field  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, commerce,  and  Western  culture.  It  is 
now  confessed  that  a  contest  for  supremacy  is 
here  involved,  and,  indeed,  that  a  vital  question 
is  at  stake.*' 

In  CUmde  in  the  JEast,  a  work  written  by 
the  same  author,  he  found  recorded  a 
conversation  with  Alayer  Khan,  who 
said — 

**  Ten  years  ago  the  Russians  were  a  long  way 
off;  where  are  they  now  ?  They  are  at  &imar- 
cand,  they  are  at  Khokand,  and   Bokhara  is 


'  really  theirs  whenever  they  like  to  take  it.  The 
English  told  them  they  were  not  to  take  Khiva 
and  they  took  it.  Now  they  are  on  the  Oxus. 
They  will  come  to  Merv,  they  will  be  at  Herat. 
And  do  you  think  the  people  you  have  con- 
quered in  Hindostan  will  be  as  quiet  as  they 
are  now  with  the  Russians  at  Herat  ?'* 

It  was  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
from  Merv  to  Herat  there  was  water 
carriage,  and  also  that  between  the  two 
points  there  was  a  mail  road,  along 
which  troops  could  make  the  journey 
from  place  to  place  in  not  more  than 
four  days.  If  once  therefore  the  Bussians 
were  permitted  to  go  to  Merv,  it  was 
perfectly  certain  they  would  go  on  to 
Herat.  It  was  not  long  since  a  traveller 
had  a  conversation  with  the  Elhan  of 
Khiva  on  this  very  subject,  and  the 
Khan,  referring  to  the  advances  that 
were  being  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
British  frontier,  expressed  his  wonder 
at  the  apathy  of  the  British  Government, 
and  also  his  conviction  that  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  distasteful  to  the  English 
people,  they  would  speedily  have  to  fight 
if  the  existing  state  of  things  was  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  opinion  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  a  question  of  this  kind 
would  be  received  with  consideration  by 
the  House,  and  he  would  therefore  read 
an  extract  from  a  letter  which  in  1847 
the  noble  Lord  addressed  to  Lord 
Bussell; — 

**  A  Russian  force  in  occupation  of  Afghanis- 
tan might  not  be  able  to  march  on  Calcutta, 
but  it  might  convert  Afghanistan  into  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  Russia,  and  whatever  Hardinge 
may  say  of  the  security  of  the  rest  of  our 
frontier,  you  would  find  in  such  a  case  a  very 
restless  spirit  displayed  by  the  Burmese,  by  the 
Nepaulese,  and  by  all  the  unincorporated  States 
scattered  about  the  surface  of  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions. These  things  would  lead  to  great  ex- 
pense, require  great  efforts,  and  might  create 
considerable  damage.  It  is  as  well  that  wo 
should  be  able  to  defend  India  in  Asia,  as  well 
as  in  Europe." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  was 
one  of  those  who  formerly  took  a  view 
much  like  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell),  though  he  believed  that  since 
then  he  had  spent  some  time  in  travel 
and  had  taken  the  pessimist  view  that 
it  would  not  matter  even  if  Bussia  ad- 
vanced to  our  frontier.  He  had,  in  a 
very  interesting  book  of  travels  which 
had  just  appeared,  expressed  different 
views  from  those  which  he  formerly  en- 
tertained.   He  said — 
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"  Unless  diplomacy  keeps  the  Russians  away 
from  Mcrv,  we  can  take  up  no  attitude  in  those 
countries,  except  one  ;**  and,  he  added,  "  any 
aggression  on  the  dominions  recognized  as  those 
of  ohero  Ali  means  war  with  England." 

On  the  same  subject  Lord  Derby  ad- 
dressed a  speech  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1874,  in  which  he  said — 

"  To  maintain  the  integrity  and  the  territorial 
independence  of  Afghanistan,  in  our  judgment, 
.  .  .  .  is,  and  ought  to  he,  a  most  important 
ohject  of  English  policjr,  and  that  any  inter- 
ference with  the  national  independence  of 
Afghanistan  would  he  regarded  hy  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  as  a  very  grave  matter,  re- 
quiring their  most  serious  and  careful  conside- 
ration, and  as  one  which  might  involve  con- 
siderahle  danger  to  the  peace  of  India.  I  think 
if  such  an  interference  occurred,  to  put  the 
matter  mildly,  it  is  highly  prohahle  that  this 
country  would  interpose." — [3  Hansard^  ccxviii. 
1916.] 

It  was  not  wished  by  any  one  that  dis- 
turbances or  misunderstandings  should 
arise  between  this  and  any  other  country 
on  the  subject  he  w«w  bringing  before 
theHouse,  and  it  was  in  order  to  diminish 
the  possibility  of  any  such  event  that  he 
wished  the  country  to  inform  itself  upon 
the  question.  The  Eussian  Government 
had  always  said  the  more  we  discussed 
the  question  the  more  we  should  under- 
stand it.  He,  however,  thought  the 
people  of  this  country  ought  to  make 
up  their  minds  one  way  or  other  on  this 
question.  If  we  said  to  the  Bussian 
Government — "  We  don't  believe  you 
want  to  take  India ;  we  believe  in  your 
mission  of  civilization ;  but  if  you  ap- 
proach our  frontier,  for  which  there  is 
no  necessity,  it  will  involve  us  in  ex- 
pense, and  we  ask  you,  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  to  advance  no  further,  to  stop 
the  expedition  you  are  sending  to  oc- 
cupy Kashgar,  and,  above  all,  not  to 
cross  theOxus  in  order  to  occupy  Merv," 
he  could  not  help  thinking  there  would 
be  a  satisfactory  result.  If,  however, 
something  of  that  kind  were  not  done  he 
felt  convinced  there  would  be  trouble  in 
the  future.  He  had  recently  read  an 
amusing  article  in  a  Eussian  paper,  in 
which  the  writer  said — **  What  is  all 
this  discussion  about  the  advance  of 
Bussia  ?  Let  us  advance  and  shake  hands 
with  you  across  the  frontier?''  That 
was  certainly  putting  the  question  in  a 
peculiar  way,  and  simply  meant  that 
Kussia  would  occupy  all  the  country  and 
all  the  important  posts  which  England 
looked  upon  as  a  protection  to  her 
Indian  Empire.      If  that  course  con- 
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tinned,  we  should  be  forced  to  lunre  a 
very  large  force  kept  in  India.  He  did 
not  say  it  was  the  ultimate  intention  of 
Eussia  to  attack  us;  but  it  was  the 
general  feeling  that  it  was  with  such  an 
intention  Eussia  was  making  her  ad- 
vances in  the  East,  and  he  therefore 
thought  it  highly  important  that  todi 
advances  in  the  durection  of  British  India 
should  be  resisted.  He  knew  kow  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  create  in  the  House  an  in- 
terest in  any  foreign  question  ;  but  there 
might  come  a  day  when  we  should  regret 
that  we  had  not  taken  more  care,  and 
that  we  had  allowed  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived year  after  year  upon  various  pre- 
tences. He  thought  that  the  subject 
was  one  which  was  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  country  and  of  the  (Go- 
vernment ;  and  therefore  he  had  Tentuzed 
to  introduce  it.  Thanking  the  Hooee 
for  the  patient  hearing  it  had  accorded 
him  on  a  not  very  interesting  subject,  is 
conclusion,  he  must  say  he  believed  that 
we  should  meet  the  Eussian  approaches 
as  we  should  an  encroaching  and  rapidly 
rising  tide  upon  our  shore;  or,  at  aU 
events,  that  we  should  be  fully  prepared 
to  argue  this  great  question.  He  begged 
to  move  for  we  Papers  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Me.  FOESYTH  :  I  rise  to  second  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane).  But  in  doing  so  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  agree  in  all  his 
views.  This  is  a  Motion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Papers,  and  with  the  same 
object  in  view  different  speakers  may 
have  different  opinions.  I  disclaim  dto- 
gether  any  intention  of  attacking  the 
policy,  or  blaming  the  conduct  of  Bussia 
in  makine  advances  in  Central  Asia. 
Unless  she  occupies  positions  that 
threaten  the  British  Empire  in  India, 
and  create  a  feeling  of  msecurify,  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  advance  of  civilization 
upon  barbarism,  and  the  substitution  of 
laws  securing  life  and  property  against 
the  rapine  and  violence  of  savage  tribes, 
must  necessarily  benefit  mankind.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Bussia  is  a  semi-Oriental  Power.  She 
was  an  Asiatic  Power  before  England 
had  any  possessions  south  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  she  has  been  forced,  almost 
in  fulfilment  of  her  destiny,  to  make 
further  encroachments  towards  the  East. 
The  policy  of  Eussia  in  Central  Asia  waa 
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well  explained  by  the  language  used  by 
Prince  Gk)rtohakoff  in  his  Circular  dated 
NoTember,  1864,  addressed  to  Eussian 
Agents  abroad,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  position  of  Eussia  in  Central 
Asia  was  that  of  all  civilized  States 
brought  into  contact  with  half-ciyilized 
and  nomadic  populations ;  in  such  cases 
the  more  ciyilized  State  was  forced,  for 
the  security  of  its  frontier,  to  exercise  an 
ascendancy  over  those  which  were  less 
civilized.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  Eussia  to 
advance  further  into  Central  Asia,  but 
that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  in  self- 
defence.  In  a  conversation  that  occurred 
between  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  and  a 
near  relative  of  my  own—my  brother. 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  — in  1869,  the 
Emperor  stated  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  extend  the  Eussian  dominions  in 
Asia,  but  that  it  was  well  known  that  it 
was  impossible  to  stop  when  and  where 
the  Eussian  Government  wished.  I  may 
admit  that  the  conduct  of  Eussia  with 
regard  to  Khiva  is  open  to  question ; 
because,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Count  Schouvaloff  was  reported  to  have 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  that  country  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  Eussia  to  occupy 
Khiva,  the  entire  half  of  the  countiy 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus 
is  now  annexed  to  Eussia.  Therefore, 
if  Count  Schouvaloff  ever  gave  that  pro- 
mise, beyond  all  doubt  it  has  been 
broken.  But  even  admitting  that  there 
was  deception  in  the  assurance  given  by 
the  Eussian  Ambassador  with  regard  to 
the  intention  of  not  retaining  possession 
of  Khiva,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have 
xnuoh  cause  to  complain.  Eussia  had  as 
much  right  to  invade  Khiva  to  release 
Eussian  captives,  as  we  had  to  go  to  war 
with  Abyssinia.  Let  me  illustrate  the 
case  by  a  strong  example.  We  know 
that  Kashgaria  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
furtiier  advance  of  Eussia  to  the  East. 
It    is  a  thriving,   prosperous  country, 

governed  by  an  energetic  Euler,  who 
as  shown  an  anxious  desire  to  be  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  England,  and 
sets  a  high  value  on  her  support.  I  know 
from  the  best  authority  that  he  has  a 
mortal  dread  of  Eussia,  believing  that 
she  will  before  long  attempt  to  swallow 
up  his  dominions  in  her  advancing 
tide  of  conquest.  Well,  we  have  no 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Ameer  of  Kashgar,  and  if  Eussia  were. 


with  or  without  a  plausible  pretext,  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  march  her 
troops  into  his  territory,  what  right 
should  we  have  to  interfere  ?  Kashgaria 
is  too  far  from  our  frontier,  sepa- 
rated from  India  by  deserts  and  £dmost 
impassable  mountains ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  that  the  possession  of 
Kashgaria  would  threaten  the  security  of 
our  Indian  Empire.  Eussia  has  just 
annexed  Khokand  to  her  dominions,  but 
by  that  she  has  not  advanced  her 
southern  frontier  a  mile  nearer  to  India 
than  it  was  before;  for  Samarcand,  which 
she  has  for  some  years  possessed,  is  fur- 
ther south  than  Khokand.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  on  the  North  of  the  Himalayas, 
that  we  need  have  any  fear  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Eussia  in  the  East.  To  reach 
India  directly  from  the  North  an  army 
would  have  to  march  across  stupendous 
mountains  by  one  of  three  passes — either 
the  Karakorum,  the  Chang-nemmo,  or 
the  Baroghil  Pass.  By  the  Kara- 
korum  it  must  cross  1 1  mountains,  each 
18,000  feet  high,  with  no  sustenance  for 
man  or  beast,  beyond  what  the  commis- 
sariat carried  with  it  could  supply,  and 
exposed  to  piercing  cold.  The  Chang- 
nemmo  Pass  has  an  easier  gradient ;  but 
the  elevation  is  still  higher,  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  a  worse  route  than  even  the 
Karakorum.  The  Baroghil  Pass  crosses 
a  belt  of  mountains  from  100  to  150 
miles  broad.  It  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Chitral  Valley  in  Kafiristan,  and  is  500 
feet  higher  than  the  Simplon.  To 
suppose  that  a  Eussian  army,  after 
encountering  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  of  these  passes,  and  march- 
ing through  Kashmere  upon  the  Pun- 
jab, to  be  met  there  by  our  mili- 
tary force  in  India,  could  hope  to  con- 
quer us,  is  an  idle  and  chimerical 
idea.  No!  Sir,  it  is  not  from  the 
North,  but  from  the  West  and  North- 
West  that  the  real  danger  to  India 
lies — ^if  there  be  any  danger — and  it  is 
to  that  part  of  the  question  that  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House. 
There  are  two  lines  of  advance  upon 
the  Punjab,  and  both  lie  in  Afghanistan. 
The  one  to  the  South  is  by  Kan- 
dahas  and  tJie  Bolan  Pass — the  other, 
to  the  North,  by  Kabul  and  the 
Khyber  Pass.  No  doubt,  if  Afjghan- 
istan  were  friendly  to  the  invading 
force,  and  the  enemy  were  able  to 
march  unopposed  through  either  of  these 
passes,  the  danger  to  us  would  be  for- 
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midable,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
policy  ought  to  be  to  strengthen  as  much 
as  possible  our  influence  in  Afghanistan, 
and  be  able  to  rely  upon  that  country  as 
an  impassable  barrier  against  the  ag- 
gression of  Eussia.     She  can  approach 
Afghanistan    either     from    the    north 
from  Tashkend,  which  is  now  the  Rus- 
sian capital  of  Western  Turkestan,  and 
the  place  from  which  one  of  the  two 
expeditions    marched    which    invaded 
Khiva.     Tashkend  is  between  300  and 
and  400  miles  from  Merv,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Oxenburg  by  a  long  line  of 
forts ;  and  Merv  is  250  miles  from  Herat, 
which  has  always  been  considered  the 
key   of   the    position.      Merv    is    now 
practically    independent,     although     I 
believe  that  Persia  sets  up  some  kind 
of  claim  of  sovereignty.     It  is  an  oasis 
in  the  desert  with   a  circumference  of 
about  1 00  miles,  and  really  belongs  to  the 
Turcomans  who  rove  along  the  desert 
that  separates  it  from  Khiva.  The  other 
line  of  approach  to  Afghanistan  which 
Russia  might  take  is  from  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea  by  the  Attreck 
Valley  and  Meshed  to  Herat ;  but  to  do 
this  she  must  count  on  the  support  or 
overcome  the  resistance  of  Persia.     All 
this  points  to  Persia  and  Afghanistan 
as  the  outer  bulwarks  of  our  Indian 
Empire,   and  our  policy  ought  to   be 
directed  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  them,  and  be  able  to  rely 
upon  their  alliance  and  support  in  the 
hour  of  danger.     Of  Persia  I  need  say 
nothing ;  she  is  our  ally,  and  we  have  a 
Minister  at  Teheran.     But  what  is  our 
position  with   respect  to  Afghanistan? 
There  is  hardly  any  country  about  which 
we  know  so  little.     We  have  at  various 
times  subsidized  Shere  Ali,  the  Ruler  of 
the  country,  and  I  believe,  supplied  him 
with  arms;   but  our  Commissioner  at 
Peshawar  says  that  Afghanistan   is  a 
sealed  book  to  him.     We  have  a  Native 
agent  at  Cabul,  but  no  trustworthy  in- 
formation is  supplied  by  him.    What- 
ever he  has  to  tell  us  is  flrst  submitted 
to  the  Ameer,  and  comes  to  us  coloured 
by  the  complexion  he  chooses  to  put 
upon  it.     No  Englishman  is  allowed  to 
set  his  foot  in  the  territory.     British 
merchandize    entering    the  country    is 
heavily  taxed.     There  is  on  the  Oxus  to 
the  north  of  Afghanistan  a  place  called 
Hassar-Imam,   where  there  is  a  large 
annual  bazaar — ^I  believe,   one  of  the 
largest  in  the  East.    Russian  merchants 
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find  their  way  there  from  Tashkend  in 
the  north,  and  Russian  goods  go  from  it 
by  way  of  the  Pamir  Steppe  to  Yarkand 
in  Kashg^ria ;  but  our  traders  are  en- 
tirely excluded,  partly  by  the  insecurity 
of  life  in  travelling  tkrongh  Afghan- 
istan to  reach  it,  and  partly  by  the  hea^ 
duties  imposed  by  tne  Ameer.  More- 
over, the  Oxus  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels,  and  the  Russians  are  gradually 
creeping  up  the  river,  so  that  they  have 
a  double  access  to  the  bazaar  from  whidi 
we  are  practically  excluded.  Surely  aoch 
a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  exist.  We  have  a  right  to  insist  that 
Afghanistan  should  be  open  to  <nir 
conmierce,  and  we  ought  to  establiih 
direct  relations  with  the  Ameer  by 
having  an  envoy  either  at  Oabnl  or  at 
Herat.    I  am  assured  that  the  cotmtrv 

m 

in  the  Khorassan  frontier  of  Persia  west 
of  Herat  has  never  yet  been  even  sur- 
veyed, 80  that  we  really  know  nothing 
about  it.  There  are  tiiree  schools  of 
politicians  who  propose  to  deal  with  ths 
question  of  Afghanistan  in  difierent 
wavs.  The  first  propose  a  policy  of  mas- 
terly inactivity — that  of  doing  nothing 
at  all.  The  second  propose  that  we 
should  establish  a  sort  of  military  Pro- 
tectorate over  Afghanistan.  The  third 
that  we  should  exercise  our  influence  on 
Afghanistan  by  establishing  an  Envoy 
at  Cabul  or  Herat;  that  we  shonld  insist 
that  Afghanistan  should  not  be  as  a 
sealed  book  or  closed  country,  and  that 
we  should  be  enabled  to  ascertain  what 
are  its  resources  and  to  explore  its  fron- 
tier. We  ought,  I  repeat,  to  estabH^h 
friendly  relations  with  Afj^hanistan  and 
Persia,  and  feel  assured  tnat  in  time  of 
danger  Afghanistan  will  rally  to  our  side. 
When  thus  fully  protected  on  the  West, 
we  may  laugh  to  scorn  the  fears  of  Bos- 
sian  conquest,  and  contemplate  with 
serene  indifference  the  progress  of  Bussia 
in  Central  Asia.  And  we  shall  then  no 
longer  be  exposed  to  periodical  panics 
because  Eussia  happens  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  piece  of  country  north  of  the 
Himalayas. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  th« 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  woidf 
"  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, tiiat  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  Copies  of  all  Correspondence  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Russian 
Government  respecting  the  occupation  by  Bussia 
of  the  JEDianato  of  Khokand ;  and  of  any  Be- 
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parti  of  CSaptain  Kapier  or  other  Officers  on  the 
hoatiet  itates,"— (JTr.  JBaitti^  Coehram,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Sm  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said, 
the  position  the  question  had  as- 
assumed  had  very  materially  changed 
since  the  right  hon.  Genlleman  the 
Prime  Minister  had,  in  such  a  distinct, 
emphatic,  and  he  (Sir  George  Campbell) 
haa  almost  said  ostentatious  manner, 
declared  himself  to  be  a  Bussophobist. 
So  long  as  the  matter  was  the  pe- 
culiar patrimony  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Mr.  Baillie  Coch- 
rane), it  was  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence; but  since  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
deman  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gk>yemment  declared  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  progress  of  Russia 
in  Asia  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  question  was  one  of  the  utmost 
seriousness  and  importance.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might  perhaps  have 
used  the  expressions  to  which  he  re- 
ferred in  furtherance  of  his  policy  in 
regard  to  what  he  (Sir  George  Camp- 
ball)  might  call,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  trumpery  Titles  Bill ;  but  he  had 
reason  to  fear  that  the  declaration  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  stop 
there.  From  all  he  could  learn,  he 
believed  that  behind  that  declaration 
there  was  an  important  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  re- 
l^ard  to  die  North-West  frontier  of  India. 
He  believed  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vem- 
ment  were  now  adopting  what  he  might 
call  a  forward  policy  with  reference  to 
that  frontier.  If  he  were  mistaken, 
no  doubt  he  would  be  corrected ;  he  had 
no  particular  sources  of  information, 
for  he  believed  that  all  that  was  done 
was  done  in  the  secret  department 
of  the  India  Office  or  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  From  what  he  gathered,  how- 
ever, in  this  country  and  in  India  he  be- 
lieved, as  he  had  said,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  present,  in  accordance 
with  the  view  expressed  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, were  attempting  to  adopt  a  for- 
ward policy,  and  what  made  the  matter 
more  important  was  this — that  the  views 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  in 
a  great  degree  opposed  to  those  of 
the  Government  of  India.  The  Noble- 
man who  for  some  years  had  held  the 
office  of  Viceroy  of  India,  and  his 
Council,  and  those  local  officers  who 
dealt  with  the  subject  imder  the  Go- 


vernment of  India,  were,  from  little 
things  he  had  noticed,  opposed  to  the 
views  of  the  Government  in  England, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
pressing  unwilling  officials  in  India  to  a 
forwarof  policy  in  reg^ard  to  the  frontier 
question.  He  was  confident  in  that  be- 
hef.  It  was  the  fact  that  the  most  expe- 
rienced men  in  India  were  of  the  opinion 
that  he  himself  held — namely,  'that  it 
was  better  not  to  press  forward  on  the 
North- Western  frontier  of  India.  If  that 
policy  were  adopted  it  would  change  the 
whole  features  of  the  case,  and  he  hoped 
that  evening  an  expression  of  opinion 
would  emanate  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  would  show  that  the  policy 
of  advance  was  not  approved,  and  serve 
as  [a  warning  to  the  Government  that 
they  had  better  be  cautious  in  the 
matter,  and  leave  the  question  to  those 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  frontiers 
of  India.  He  believed  the'  Government 
were  to  a  too  great  extent  guided  in 
this  matter  by  a  very  able  man.  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  who  held  very  de- 
cided views  on  the  question,  which 
views,  however,  were  not  in  accordance 
with  those  entertained  by  men  of  equal 
experience  in  India.  There  was  an- 
other matter  which,  as  he  understood 
it,  indicated  a  risky  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Her  Majesty  had  recently 
appointed  a  new  Viceroy,  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  diplomatic  experience,  and 
he  understood  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
noble  Lord's  departure  from  this  coun- 
try a  gentleman  favourable  to  a  go- 
ahead  and  forward  policy — Sir  Lewis 
Pelly — was  suddenly  summoned  to  ac- 
company Lord  Lytton  to  India.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  generally  understood  that 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  proceeded  to  India  as 
the  adviser  of  the  Viceroy  on  frontier 
matters.  That  was  a  serious  subject 
at  the  present,  and  he  hoped  the 
House  would  treat  it  in  that  light,  for 
the  result  would  probably  be  that  a 
dangerous  policy  with  regard  to  the 
frontiers  of  India  would  be  adopted. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
occasion  when  he  made  the  declaration 
to  which  reference  had  already  been 
made,  described  the  position  of  Russia 
in  the  East  as  now  being  within  a  few 
marches  of  our  own  frontier  in  India. 
It  was  a  great  latitude  of  speech  on  the 
part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  de- 
scribe the  territory  intervening  between 
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the  two  positioiis  as  ''  a  few  marches." 
The  hon.  Member  who  broueht  forward 
the  Motion  (Mr.  Baillie  Go(mrane)  had 
been  good  enough  to  accompany  his 
statement  with  a  map,  which  was  all  very 
good  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  did  not 
give  the  physical  features  of  this  inter- 
vening country,  though  among  them 
were  the  greatest  mountains  in  the 
world.  .  The  hon.  Member  had  given 
them  figures  cdso,  and  he  stated  the  dis- 
tance between  the  frontiers,  the  Eussian 
at  Samarcand  and  ours  at  the  Indus,  at 
1,260  miles,  which  was  over  one  of  the 
most  difficult  countries  in  the  world. 
That  was  only  the  distance  between 
the  frontiers.  That  of  the  seats  of  go- 
vernment was  considerably  greater. 

Mb.  baillie  COCHHANE:  That 
was  the  distance  to  the  Indus,  not  to 
the  frontier  of  Afghanistan. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  :  Quite 
so — to  the  frontier  of  India.  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  now  Empress  of  India,  and 
the  Eajah  of  Cashmere,  who  was  an 
ambitious  man,  exercised  a  vague  sort 
of  feudal  right  over  the  country  beyond, 
to  which  ho  had  endeavoured  to  extend 
his  territory.  On  the  side  of  Eussia, 
also,  there  were  Protectorate  claims, 
which,  in  one  sense,  might  be  assumed 
to  bring  the  two  frontiers  closer.  It  was 
by  counting  distant  tributary  tribes  in 
this  way,  their  country  lying  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  the  frontier,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  justify  the 
estimate  of  the  distance  which  he  h^d 
given  to  the  House,  when  he  described 
the  two  fix>ntiers  as  being  only  **  a  few 
marches  "  apart.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  that  was  not  the  case. 
The  country  which  separated  the  fron- 
tiers contained  the  vast  mountain  range 
which  Asiatics  aptly  named  ''the  Eoof 
of  the  World,"  and  which,  rising  to  an 
average  height  of  18,000  or  19,000  feet, 
in  some  places  had  a  height  of  as  much 
as  29,000  feet.  The  country  was  abso- 
lutely impassable  for  troops,  and  in  that 
view  he  quite  concurred  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  had  just 
spoken.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for 
an  army  to  travel ;  even  a  traveller 
bent  on  a  peaceful  journey  had  ex- 
treme difficulty.  Probably  when  aerial 
machines  were  constructed  that  would 
cross  mountains,  they  might  not  be 
deemed  serious  obstacles  to  military 
operations ;  but  until  that  day  came  the 
mountains  of  which  he  was  speaking 
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would  prove  an  impasaable  bnrier  to 
the  advanoe  of  any  oonaidenkUa  num- 
ber of  men  and  quantitY  of  materiiL 
He  (Sir  George  Campbell)  beHeiTed 
that  we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  because  Eussia  had  aavanoed 
to  Khokand,  and  that  Khokaad  was 
not  one  inch  nearer  to  our  frontier 
in  India  than  the  place  fonnerlj  ooea« 
pied  by  Eussia.  in  advancing  to  Kho- 
kand Eussia  had  followed  the  route,  not 
to  India,  but  to  China.  Beyond  Samar- 
cand, and  reaching  to  Orenburg,  thej 
had  another  streteh  of  impraotioabiie 
country,  1,500  miles  in  extent.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  said  that  the  Eos- 
sians  had  commenced  their  railwra 
from  Orenburg  to  Samarcand.  He  (mr 
Georee  Campbell)  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  even  assuming  that  it  was  so, 
there  were  still  3,000  miles  of  impracti- 
cable and  unproductivecoimtry  interposed 
between  the  two  seats  of  power.  When 
that  distflmce  was  bridged  over  by  a  se- 
ries of  railways,  Eussia  might  make  her- 
self troublesome  to  India,  but  not  before. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Isle  of  "Wight 
said,  although  it  was  true  Eussia  was 
not  so  near  our  frontier  as  to  be  able  to 
throw  any  large  body  of  troops  into  our 
Indian  Empire,  yet  apprehension  on 
this  subject  was  unsetthng  and  diatorb- 
ing  the  minds  of  our  subjects  in  India, 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime 
Minister  said  the  other  evening  that — 

**  The  population  of  India  ia  not  the  popnls- 
tion  it  was  when  we  carried  the  Bill  d  1868. 
There  has  been  a  groat  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  people.  That  which  the  Press  could  not  do, 
that  which  our  influence  had  failed  in  doing, 
the  introduction  of  railroads  has  done,  and  the 
people  of  India  move  about  in  a  nuuiner  which 
never  could  have  been  anticipated,  and  are  in- 
fluenced by  ideas  and  knowledge  which  befort 
never  reached  or  touched  them.  What  wif 
the  gossip  of  bazaars  is  now  the  conversation  ol 
villages." 

Mb.  BECKETT-DENISON  rose  to 
Order.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  quot* 
ing  speeches  made  in  a  debate  during 
the  present  Session. 

Mb.  speaker  :  It  is  certainly  out 
of  Order  to  quote  Speeches  made  in  a 
debate  during  the  present  Session. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  hoped 
the  House  would  forgive  him  on  the 
g^und  of  his  want  of  experience.  He 
should  be  sorry  to  infringe  the  Orders 
of  the  House ;  but  he  might  be  allowed 
to  quote  the  substance,  though  not  the 
terms,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
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obaerrations.  This  was  a  matter  on 
whioh  he  had  great  personal  knowledge, 
and,  presnmptaone  as  it  might  appear, 
he  must  take  on  himself  to  oontradiot 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  the  most  absolute  manner. 
The  minds  of  the  villagers  of  India 
were  in  no  degree  disturbed  bj  the  ad- 
vanoe  of  Bussia ;  nor  had  thej  any  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  fact.  The 
Central  Asian  question  did  not  hold  in 
India  the  same  position  that  the  Eastern 
question  did  in  Europe.  The  Indian 
villagers  did  not  concern  themselves 
about  it.  Whatever  knowledge  thej 
had  of  it  was  almost  entirely  derived 
ttom  our  own  newspapers.  The  people 
of  India  in  general  were  wholly  without 
excitement  on  the  subject.  The  right 
hon.  Oentleman  also  said  that  the  title  of 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia  was  well  known 
to  the  people  of  India.  That  again  he 
must  contradict.  He  believed  that  the 
Emperor  was  merely  spoken  of,  where 
he  was  known  at  all,  as  "  Shah  Buss," 
or  King  of  Bussia.  The  alarms,  in 
short,  that  were  spread  abroad  were  very 
ill-foimded,  and  he  believed  we  occupied 
a  very  strong  position  in  India,  which 
would  be  ffreatly  strengthened  by  the 
force  of  habit  and  by  custom,  if  by  no- 
thing else.  The  people  were  not  inclined 
to  welcome  invaders  frova  Central  Asia, 
but  from  tradition  and  recollection  they 
had  a  fear  and  a  terror  of  an  advance  on 
theNorth-Westfpontier.  Theywere  rather 
inclined  to  look  to  that  quarter  as  as- 
sociated with  the  most  terrible  onslaughts 
of  bloodshed  and  plunder. 

Then  the  House  was  told  of  the 
40,000,000  Mahomedans  in  India,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  misappre- 
hension on  this  subject.  As  reganled 
religion,  there  was  a  great  gulf  between 
the  Mahomedans  of  Southern  Asia 
and  the  Turks.  Between  the  Arabs 
and  Persians,  and  Afghans,  and  the 
Turks  there  was  no  feelmg  in  common. 
All  their  sources  of  religion  and  civi- 
lization were  not  Turkish,  but  the 
veiy  opposite.  It  was  supposed  in 
this  eountrv  that  the  Sultaii  of  Con- 
atantinople  was  a  great  power  in  India. 
There  never  was  a  greater  delusion. 
Not  a  man  in  India  looked  to  him  as 
either  his  religious  or  political  chief. 
The  Indian  Mahomedans  had  no  con- 
cern whatever  with  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople. Of  the  40,000,000  of  Ma- 
homedans in  India,  20,000,000  were  in 


Bengal,  chiefly  in  the  Eastern  dis- 
tricts. They  were  among  the  quietest 
and  best  of  our  subjects;  they  were 
comparatively  wealthy  and  weU-to-do, 
and  we  had  ruled  them  for  100  years 
with  a  garrison  of  only  one  Native  regi- 
ment. What  were  called  Mahomedan 
Puritans,  no  doubt,  were  not  imknown 
in  Eastern  Bengal;  and  if  we  pressed 
landlordism  too  much  upon  them,  they 
might  possibly  rise  some  day  against  us; 
but  if  there  should  be  a  rebellion  among 
them,  it  would  not  be  a  political,  but  an 
agrarian  rebellion.  At  the  other  extreme 
of  India,  in  the  Punjab,  there  were  other 
10,000,000  of  Mahomedans,  or  one-half 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  they  were 
people  whom  we  had  rescued  £rom  the 
tyranny  of  Sikh  rule ;  they  were  quiet 
and  industrious,  making  our  best  culti- 
vators and  best  soldiers ;  and  they  had 
reason  to  be — and  they  were — grateful 
to  us.  The  remainder  of  the  40,000,000 
of  Mahomedans  were  scattered  through- 
out India,  and  if  we  only  gave  fair  jus- 
tice to  that  population  in  regard  to  their 
ag^rian  affairs,  in  regard  to  a  share  of 
Government  employment,  and  in  regard 
to  education,  there  was  no  reason  to 
think  they  would  be  troublesome  subjects. 
Well,  though  he  was  opposed  to  "  Bus- 
sophobia,"  he  admitted  that  he  was  by  no 
means  without  apprehension  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Bussians  to  India.  Some 
day  or  other  they  might  be  very  trouble- 
some neighbours  to  us;  but  supposing 
it  was  so,  how  were  we  to  stop  them  r 
He  agreed  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Seconder 
of  that  Motion  (Mr.  Forsyth)  as  to  our 
not  being  able  to  deal  with  advantage 
with  the  Bussians,  because  they  did  not 
adhere  to  their  Treaties.  The  engage- 
ments they  had  made  in  respect  to  their 
advance  in  Central  Asia  they  had  not 
kept ;  and  beyond  that,  the  experience 
gained  from  the  way  in  which  they  had 
thrown  the  Treaty  respecting  the  Black 
Sea,  made  after  the  Crimean  War,  to  the 
winds,  showed  that  understandings  en- 
tered into  with  them  would  last  just  as 
long  as  it  suited  them  to  maintain  them, 
but  not  a  moment  longer.  The  Bussians 
were  now  conquering  and  crushing  the 
Mahomedan  Powers  of  Central  Asia; 
and  it  was  much  better  for  us,  by  a 
"  masterly  inactivity,"  to  leave  things  in 
their  present  position,  with  those  Ma- 
homedan Powers  looking  with  appre- 
hension on  the  Bussians,  rather  than 
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looking  with  apprehension  on  us.  In 
seeking  to  have  an  understanding  with 
us,  the  Bussians  had  their  own  ends  in 
view ;  thev  wanted  our  moral  support  in 
gaining  hold  of  Central  Asia.  In  Sa- 
markand and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia 
the  EngHsh  name  was  great  as  well  as 
the  Eussian.  In  1842  we  made  an  unfor- 
tunate advance  upon  Afghanistan  ;  and 
the  Bussians  were  now  in  much  the  same 
position  in  Turkestan.  They  wished  to 
have  the  moral  power  which  would  be 
given  them  by  the  beHef  that  they  had 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Eng- 
lish. We  should  not  extend  to  them  our 
moral  support,  but  should  hold  ourselves 
aloof.  We  had  already  gone  far  enough 
in  the  direction  of  an  understanding  with 
Bussia,  and  the  present  understanding 
with  her  he  took  to  be  this — that  Af- 
ghanistan was  reserved  from  Bussian 
influence  and  interference.  If  that  un- 
derstanding was  broken,  the  time  would 
come  when  we  must  consider  what  we 
should  do  next ;  but,  above  all  things, 
we  must  avoid  the  folly  of  making  &e 
Afghans  our  enemies,  or  of  leading  them 
to  dread  an  advance  from  ourselves.  We 
had  better  make  them  feel  that  we  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Afghanistan. 
We  had  burnt  our  hands  already  there, 
and  let  us  not  attempt  the  thing  again. 
We  ought  to  go  no  further  than  pro- 
tecting the  Afghans  against  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Bussians  if  the  necessity 
should  arise.  As  a  military  question, 
then,  the  danger  to  our  power  in  India 
from  Bussia  was,  he  believed,  now  unreal, 
and  would  be  unreal  for  the  next  20  or 
30  years.  But  it  was  real  in  a  financial 
point  of  view.  The  state  of  our  finances, 
and  of  our  army  also,  in  India  was  such 
that,  if  we  entered  into  a  militaiy  rivalry 
with  Bussia,  those  finances  would  be 
ruined  and  our  position  in  India  thereby 
made  untenable.  Great  wars  in  future 
would  depend  on  money  above  all  things, 
and  let  us  not  waste  our  resources  by 
going  to  meet  the  Bussians  before  the 
time  came.  Our  true  policy  was  to  make 
the  most  of  the  productive  powers  of 
India,  to  husband  her  revenues,  and  to 
keep  our  powder  dry.  Then  he  hoped 
that  when  we  might  meet  the  Bussians, 
our  meeting  with  them  would  be  friendly ; 
but  in  any  case  we  could  then  meet  them 
at  the  best  advantage.  He  would  con- 
clude by  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that 
for  the  reasons  he  had  assigned  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  not  press 
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upon  the  Government  of  Indut  a  too  fbt- 
ward  policy. 

Mb.  BUTLEB  -  JOHNSTONE  Mid, 
that  if  several  of  the  statements  of  the 
last  speaker  were  correct^  we  were  in- 
deed m  a  bad  way.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  George  Campbell)  looked  wiA 
apprehension  on  our  condition,  yet  lie 
had  no  policy  but  a  do-nothing.  poUej; 
and  he  would  advise  us  to  wait  ni^ 
Bussian  railways  were  oonipletedy  and 
our  danger  was  immediate.  L£  that  view 
were  to  be  accepted,  the  best  thing  we 
could  do  would  be  to  begin  packiiu^  up 
our  traps  in  India,  so  as  to  Se  reaaj  aft 
any  time  to  forsake  that  Empire.  If 
there  was  present  danger  in  the  Buasiiii 
advance  and  nothing  wap  done,  the  time 
would  come  when  that  danger  would  be 
destructive.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
further  assumed  what  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  be  rela- 
tive to  Afghan.  For  himself,  he  (Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone)  inferred  that  no  (Go- 
vernment would  assume  towards  the 
Afghans  an  offensive  policy,  for  it 
was  obvious  that  it  would  be  wiee 
to  put  between  us  and  Bussia  a  well- 
disposed  people.  When  it  was  assumed 
that  the  poUcy  of  the  Government  aft 
home  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  (Go- 
vernment of  India,  it  was  implied  that 
there  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  India 
which  did  not  exist ;  and,  after  all,  it  was 
the  Government  at  home  which  was  re« 
sponsible,  and  which  would  have  to  act 
if  there  were  real  danger,  for  power  and 
responsibility  must  go  together.  It  was, 
therefore,  satisfactory  to  know  that 
there  was  at  home  a  Government  which 
would  accept  the  responsibility  and  meet 
the  danger.  Until  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  known,  it  was 
impossible  to  criticize  it.  There  was  a 
general  opinion  as  to  our  Indian  Empire 
being  in  danger,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
that  danger  was  two-fold :  First,  Eng- 
land was  not,  and  he  thought  it  never 
would  be,  a  military  Power ;  and  when 
we  had  a  military  Power  on  our  frontier, 
we  must  meet  it  in  a  military  man- 
ner, or  there  would  be  danger  to  the 
Commonwealth.  But  our  danger  was 
not  simply  the  danger  of  the  invasion  of 
our  Indian  Empire.  The  second  element 
of  danger  here  came  in,  for  it  was  ob- 
vious that  there  must  be  scattered  masses 
of  disaffection,  whether  Mahomedan  or 
otherwise,  in  a  coimtry  where  60,000  or 
70,000  governed  200.000,000,  and  ow 
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danger  would  be  enhanced  by  the  oon- 
oentration  of  any  of  these  scattered 
maasee,  and  increased  by  the  knowledge 
of  there  being  a  European  nation,  and 
some  day  possibly  a  hostile  one,  at  the 
back  of  those  who  were  disaffected.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  seconded  the  Motion  that  we 
had  no  right  to  say  to  Bussia — ''You 
ahaU  not  go  to  central  Asia,"  because 
the  world,  and  even  Central  Asia,  was 
large  enough  for  Bussia  and  for  Eng- 
land. No  doubt,  it  would  diminish 
anxiety  if  our  Indian  Empire  were  sur- 
rounded by  water  and  the  desert ;  but, 
Bussia  being  in  our  neighbourhood,  we 
must  deal  with  the  fact.  There  was 
neat  cordiality  between  us,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  long  continue,  for  nothing  could 
be  more  terrible  to  contemplate  than  a 
death  struggle  between  two  such  Powers ; 
and  he  beneved  no  calamity  of  the  kind 
would  befal  us  during  the  life-time  of 
the  present  Emperor ;  but  the  life  of  a 
man  was  short,  as  compared  with  the 
life  of  a  nation,  and  we  could  not  tell 
what  our  relations  might  be  when  the 
Bussian  railways  were  completed.  See- 
ing that  great  danger,  he  said  it  was 
not  a  satisfactory  thing  to  know  that  we 
could  not  put  100,000  into  the  field  to 
put  down  another  Mutiny  or  rebellion  in 
India ;  but  that  number  of  men  was  not 
required.  What  it  was  necessary  to  do 
could  be  done  by  a  scratch  of  the  pen  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  What  had  two 
great  men  and  authorities  on  India  said? 
Sir  John  M'Neil  said  the  "right  of 
aearch"    was   a   providential    weapon 

S laced  in  the  hands  of  England  for  the 
efence  of  India.  When  the  free  city  of 
Cracow  lost  its  freedom,  Lord  Palmer- 
aton  said  it  was  a  pity  that  the  Vistula 
could  not  float  men-of-war.  But  it  was 
uimeceBsarythatshouldbethecase.  Eng- 
land's maritime  power  could  have  saved 
Cracow  if  it  had  chosen.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  said  the  Empire  of  England  was  to 
be  saved  or  defended  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  Asia.  He  (Mr.  Butler-Johnstone) 
would  adopt  the  converse  of  the  phrase, 
and  say  that  the  Kreat  Empire  of  India 
was  to  be  defended  not  only  in  Asia, 
but  in  Europe.  If  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  cared  to  do  what  the  coimtry 
would  some  day  demand — namely,  revert 
to  the  maritime  rights  of  England,  there 
would  be  no  fear  mr  India  at  the  hands 
of  Bosaia. 

VOL.  CCXXIX.     [third  series.] 


Sib  HENBT  HAVELOCZ  said,  he 
concurred  to  a  great  extent  with  the  last 
speaker,  but  he  had  heard  a  great  part 
of  the  preceding  speech  with  considera- 
ble apprehension.  There  was  no  man 
who  could  speak  with  more  authority  and 
accuracy  in  reference  to  the  country  and 
the  feelings  of  the  Indian  population 
towards  England  than  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell),  but  if  he  (Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock)  could  accept  the  views  of  his  hon. 
Friend  in  their  entirety  that  would  not 
make  him  feel  more  comfortable.  His  hon . 
Friend  spoke  of  waiting  30  years  ;  but, 
havinff  studied  the  question  for  himself 
with  the  advantages  of,  as  it  were,  here- 
ditary knowledge,  he  should  be  surprised 
if  we  had  to  wait  for  five  years  before 
we  were  called  upon  to  take  action.  He 
was  no  Eussophobist ;  he  had  no  fear  of 
Bussia,  nor  any  other  country.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  interests  of  Bussia 
and  England  were  by  any  means  so  an- 
tagonistic as  some  supposed ;  but  ho  be- 
lieved that  by  prudent  and  friendly 
action,  mutual  conciliation,  cordiality, 
and  agreement,  all  possibility  of  a  hos- 
tile collision  might  be  avoided,  and  it 
might  be  shown  that  the  world  was  large 
enough  for  the  interests  of  both.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  danger  from 
the  advances  of  Bussia  was  to  be  looked 
for  on  the  North-Western  frontier,  but 
people  had  too  much  neglected  to  look 
at  the  other  line,  in  the  direction  of  the 
West,  in  which  the  progress  of  Bussia  in 
Asia  and  Europe  had  been  most  marked. 
The  situation  of  Bussia  had  been  totally 
changed  during  the  last  few  years. 
During  the  Crimean  War  she  had  only 
one  practicable  railway.  During  the  last 
20  years,  however,  Bussia,  with  the 
money  we  had  lent  her,  had  built  12 
difiPerent  lines  of  railway,  not  intended 
for  commercial  butpurely  for  military  and 
strategical  purposes,  and  some  of  them 
extending  themselves  to  Central  Asia. 
The  essential  point  was,  that  Bussia 
had  not  only  lines  directed  upon  every 
country  in  Europe,  but  a  partial  railway 
communication  with  Asia,  which  was  im- 
proving day  by  day.  At  the  time  of  the 
Urimean  War  the  Caucasus  was  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Bussia ;  now  it  was  the 
stronghold  of  her  power,  and  she  would 
soon  be  able  to  carry  her  troops  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Caspian.  Hero  she  had  a 
considerable  flotilla,  which,  by  traversing 
250  miles  by  sea,  would  enable  her  to 
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land  troops  on  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Hence  she  had  a  di- 
rect, easy,  and  open  road  by  20  days' 
marches  to  Teheran.  It  was  not  on  the 
North- West  or  Northern  frontier  that 
Eussia  was  most  formidable,  but  she  was 
established  on  the  Oxus,  and  from  that 
point  to  Mery  was  180  miles,  and  thence 
to  Herat  was  only  250  miles,  or,  as  his 
hon.  Friend  suggested,  13  days'  march. 
He  was  no  alarmist.  Looking  at  the 
policy  of  Eussia  in  the  matter  of  finance, 
ne  regarded  her  as  almost  in  the  same 
state  of  bankruptcy  as  Turkey.  With 
an  immense  population,  Eussia  had  de- 
voted her  resources  not  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  commerce,  but  mainly  and 
chiefly  to  the  development  of  her  military 
power.  An  easy  access  to  some  sea  was 
a  commercial  necessity  with  Eussia,  and 
it  was  one  with  which  England  could  not 
help  sympathizing.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  directions  in  which  this  aspi- 
ration might  be  fulfilled.  One  was  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  other  through 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  advance  of 
Eussia  was  upon  two  lines,  and  might  be 
compared  to  the  antonnee  of  a  crab,  with 
one  point  on  Khokand  and  the  other  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea. 
She  would  thus  be  able  to  act  on  a  double 
lino,  and  upon  neither  were  we  pre- 
pared to  meet  her.  He  hoped  that  peace 
might  be  preserved,  that  the  interests 
of  England  and  Eussia  might  coincide  ; 
but  it  was  right  that  they  should  look  at 
eventualities.  These  eventualities  might 
come  in  this  shape.  Eussia  might  say 
— **  I  have  some  views  as  regards  Tur- 
key and  as  regards  access  to  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  I  should  regret  if  you  have 
any  objection,  if  so,  we  must  take  our  own 
line."  Should  she  do  that,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  meet  her.  The  matter 
was  one  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane) 
did  well  to  draw  attention.  Very  few 
people  understood  the  question,  and  in 
one  sense  this  was  fortunate,  because  it 
would  otherwise  excite  a  greater  degree 
of  apprehension  and  alarm  than  would 
be  altogether  comfortable.  The  hon. 
Member  only  moved  for  certain  Papers, 
and  he  (Sir  Henry  Havelock)  did  not  see 
how  the  Government  could  decline  to 
grant  them,  seeing  that  the  question  had 
reached  a  stage  in  which  the  facts  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  Eng- 
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lishman.  As  the  MaluvDMcfam  poptk- 
tion  of  India  had  been  referrea  to,  bi 
might  claim  to  haye  some  knowledge 
also  of  them,  and  he  could  ftdly  endone 
what  had  been  said  by  his  hon.  ¥smi 
the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  Geoigi 
Campbell).  We  had  made  India  mon 
our  own  than  it  had  ever  been  befbn 
by  the  justice,  humanity,  and  eridttt 
unselfishness  of  our  rule.  But  thai 
were  other  Mahomedan  populations  thn 
those  subject  to  us  in  India,  and  tlHf 
sympathized  with  each  other.  It  ym 
the  natural  destiny  of  Bussia  to  beeom 
a  still  greater  military  Power,  and  vt 
could  not  complain  because,  instead  of 
being  able,  as  formerly,  to  place  600,000 
or  700,000  men  in  the  field,  jRussia  woaU 
soon  put  under  arms  1,500,000  men.  If 
her  military  organization  went  on,  dut 
number,  vast  as  it  was,  might  be  in- 
creased before  long  by  one-third.  Tbd 
was  a  contingency  which  ought  not  to  be 
left  out  of  the  calculation.  The  Axaj 
of  India  would  always  be  faithftil  to  ii% 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  ill 
efficiency  for  purposes  of  defence.  Bit 
the  House  ought  tobe  told  that  the  NstifB 
Army  system  of  India  was  at  the  prowt 
moment  rotten  from  head  to  foot.  Hi 
spoke  of  the  Native  Army,  and  he  add 
it  was  never  in  a  more  critical  position. 

tSir  George  Campbell  :  No,  no !]  Hm 
louse  had,  no  doubt,  seen  that  the  jMiim 
of  Wales,  in  the  course  of  his  pTomm 
through  India,  had  written  a  bttv 
stating  that  the  Army  in  India  was  in 
the  highest  state  •of  efficiency  and  duvi- 
pline,  and  this  might  appear  to  be  in  oon- 
tradiction  to  what  he  had  just  said.  Hie 
two  things,  however,  might  and  did  00- 
exist.  The  Army  of  India  might  for  ordi- 
nary peace  purposes,  for  show  and  pandOr 
appear  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  Axmjy 
and  yet  it  might  be  radically  defectiYO 
in  its  organization  so  that  it  could  not 
stand  the  test  of  war.  The  Native  Army 
was,  in  fact,  officered  on  entirely  him 
principles.  This  was  a  matter  whiflh 
had  never  been  sufficiently  adverted  to. 
It  consisted  of  140  battalions  of  in&ntiT 
and  40  regiments  of  cavalry,  all  offioersd 
on  the  false  principle  of  containing  onlj 
five  European  officers  each.  fAnhoiL 
Member  :  And  native  officers.  J  If  tlis 
hon.  Gentleman  supposed  that  the  Na- 
tive officers  would  supply  the  place  of 
European  officers  he  differed  from  him. 
A  Native  Army  officered  on  these  fidie 
principles  was  in  great  danger,  when  tho 
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eritiMd  momiiii  axtiyed,  of  beooming 
a  diaorganimd  and  rabble  mass. 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that 
we  should  oome  to  an  understanding  with 
Afghanistan.  It  had  been  said  tluit  Sir 
Lewis  Pellywonldnotbe  sent  as  Envoy  to 
Cabal ;  but  he  hoped  there  would  shortly 
be  such  a  Mendsnip  between  ourselves 
and  Afjg^hanistan,  and  that  the  Afghans 
would  accept  him  or  whomever  we  might 
•and  as  their  best  and  warmest  friend. 
The  &ot  was,  that  we  were  labouring 
Tinder  that  insane  terror  of  Afghanistan 
and  its  passes  which  was  brought  about 
hj  the  A^han  War  of  1 838-9.  But  the 
atate  of  things  at  that  period  had  now 
ceased  to  exist,  and  if  we  should  ever  be 
in  a  position  of  hostility  to  Afghanistan, 
the  passes  would  present  to  us  no  diffi- 
cmlty  whatever,  as  we  could  now  carry 
zifled  artiUety  of  small  weight  over  the 
xnost  difiioult  heights.  It  was  possible 
that  if  we  continued  to  treat  Afghanistan 
as  we  had  done  up  to  the  present  time 
by  adopting  an  indefinite  policy  which 
■he  oomd  not  understand,  she  might 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Bussia, 
instead  of  depending  upon  us.  In  con- 
dusion,  he  would  say  that  his  view  of 
onr  position  was  this,  that  we  should 
hail  and  foster  by  every  means  in  our 
power  any  extension  of  Bussian  civiliza- 
tion and  commerce  in  Asia  which  would 
lead  her  East  and  North,  but  that  as  re- 
garded any  advance  to  the  South  and 
Doath-West,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
aay — "  Thus  far  shall  you  come,  and  no 
flEurther."  He  supported  the  Motion  for 
the  production  of  Papers,  and  hoped 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  that  pro- 
eeedinff. 

Mb.  DISBAEU :  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane)  has  brought  forward 
one  of  those  intwesting  annual  Motions 
upon  the  state  of  our  Indian  Empire 
wniqh  always  receive  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  of  which  it  may  be 
•aid  that  almost  every  year  some 
new  incident  occurs  which  adds,  of 
eonzse,  increased  interest  to  my  hon. 
Friend's  statements  and  speculations. 
Our  attention  is  called  to  this  question 
of  our  Indian  Empire  to-night  in  oon- 
•eqaenoe  of  the  conquest  recently  by 
BaJMia  of  the  Khanate  of  Ehokand. 
Now,  that  is  not  an  event  which  was  not 
autiMipated,  I  think,  by  those  who  have 
dlven  much  attention  to  this  subject.  I 
Slink  that  firom  the  period  of  tne  con- 


quest of  Tashkend,  some  10  years  ago, 
everyone  must  have  felt  that  it  was 
ahnost  inevitable  that  all  these  Khanates 
would  be  conquered  by  Bussia,  and  that 
it  was  a  question  of  time,  which  greatly 
depended  of  course  on  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  them- 
selves. I  think  that  in  the  present 
instance  they  precipitated  their  fate  by 
constant  attempts  to  struggle  against 
Bussia — attempts  which  I  am  far  from 
wishing  in  any  way  to  discredit,  as  they 
probably  add  much  to  their  honour  and 
patriotism — but  which,  unfortunately 
brought  about  the  termination  of  their 
political  independence,  which  might 
otherwise  have  lasted  some  time.  This 
event  after  all  is  one  which  was  antici- 
pated and  is  in  a  direction  of  country  that 
is  not  peculiarly  menacing  to  those  Im- 
perial interests  which  engage  our  atten- 
tion. My  hon.  Friend  has  called  our  con- 
sideration to  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  serious  consequences  of  this  event 
and  of  others  of  a  similar  character 
which  may  follow  upon  our  position  in 
India.  My  hon.  Friend  has  substanti- 
ated his  views  by  quoting  from  several 
individuals,  some  of  them  known,  and 
men,  no  doubt,  of  talent  and  experience, 
but  all  utterly  irresponsible  in  the 
opinions  which  they  have  given.  One 
of  them  is  anonymous,  and  that  I  think 
was  the  opinion  on  which  my  hon.  Friend 
seemed  to  lay  the  ^eatest  stress.  That 
was  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  who 
thought  that  this  advance  of  Bussia 
into  Central  Asia  ought  to  be  nipped  in 
the  bud.  Now  nipping  in  the  bud 
means  that  the  English  power  should 
have  proceeded  beyond  our  Indian 
boundary,  should  have  crossed  some 
deserts  with  which  we  have  since  be- 
come familiar,  and  should  have  entered 
upon  one  of  the  most  hazardous,  and  I 
should  say,  one  of  the  most  unwise 
struggles  that  could  well  be  conceived. 
WeU,  then,  my  hon.  Friend  says  that  we 
ought  to  come  to  some  '*  understanding  " 
with  Bussia.  That  is  a  very  vague 
word,  and  I  do  not  know  that  our 
'*  understandings  "  with  Bussia,  which 
have  sometimes  upon  these  subjects  as- 
sumed the  character  of  promises  which 
it  seems  were  never  given,  have  ever 
been  realized.  My  hon.  Friend  in  his 
speech  seemed  to  me  to  treat  the  scheme 
of  a  neutral  zone  as  one  which  had 
been  brought  into  practice  and  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  two  great  Powers 
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of  BuBsia  and  Oreat  Britain.    But  tlie 
fact    is    that    the  neutral  zone  was  a 
speculation   in    a  diplomatic  despatch, 
nothing  more.     It  never  was  accepted 
at  any  Conference  or  Congress,  nor  was 
it  ever   expressed  in   any  Protocol  or 
Treaty.     The  idea  that  Great  Britain 
and  Bussia  agreed  to  establish  a  neutral 
zone  between  their  respective  Empires, 
and  that  Eussia  has  all  this  time  syte- 
matically  violated  the  neutral  zone  that 
was  agreed  upon,  is  one  of  those  delusions 
which,  having  once  got  possession  of  the 
public  mind,  it  is  very  difficult  to  termi- 
nate.    The  fact  is  that  no  neutral  zone 
was  ever  agreed  upon  by  the  statesmen 
of  the  diflPerent  Powers.     With  regard 
to  understandings,  there  was  an  under- 
standing about  Khiva ;  but  we  must  all 
admit  that  that  was  a  most  unfortunate 
understanding,  because  no  two  persons 
ever  agreed  as  to  what  that  understand- 
ing was.      Therefore  I    am    far    from 
wishing  to  enter  into  any  understanding 
with  Russia  to  prevent  those  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  which  we  have  heard 
60  much,  and  on  which  I  may  make  a 
remark.     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  made  an  interesting  speech 
in   seconding  the  Motion   of  my  hon. 
Friend   certainly  contributed   much   to 
the  debate,  but  he  did  not  enforce  par- 
ticularly the  views  of  my  hon.  Friend. 
I  must  say  that,  although  I  should  be 
proud  on  a  fitting  occasion  to  have  the 
hon.   and  learned  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  for  a  seconder,  if  he  made  as 
good  a  speech  as  he  has  delivered  to- 
night,  still    I    would    rather    that    he 
should   support    the    policy  I  was  re- 
commending to   the    House  instead  of 
laying   down     that    the     conquest     of 
Khokand  was  perfectly  justifiable,  and 
not  in  the  least  injurious,    and  stating 
that  he  should  look  forward  with  satis- 
faction to   the    conquest    of   Kashgar. 
That  was  not  the  kind  of  support  whicli 
my  hon.  Fnend  the  Member  for  the  Isle 
of  Wight  might  fairly  have  expected.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down  (Sir  Henry  Havelock)  presses 
upon  us  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  substantial    boundary  to    the    great 
frontier  State  of  Afghanistan.     I  believe 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  per- 
fectly conscious   of   the  importance  of 
establishing    the    best    relations    with 
Afghanistan  and  of  cherishing  those  re- 
lations;   but    although    we    are    most 
anxious  for  the  prosperity,   the  peace, 

Jdr,  Dt'sra^li 


and  the  power  of  Afghftniiitan,  itill  v« 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  very  nnnatiafiictaiy 
state  of  its  present  Gt>yemiiieiit.    We 
know  that  there  are  many  who  wiah  to 
be  masters — which  is  very  xnuch  to  be 
deprecated — and  that  there   are  minj 
aspirants  to  power.    But  that  is  not  i 
state  of  affairs  which  can,   in  ourom- 
nion,  be  remedied  by  force.      It  is  tj 
cultivating  friendly  relations;    it  is  by 
cherishing  communications,  which  have 
been  rarer  than  we  could   wish,    but 
which,  I  hope,  are  increasing ;  and  it  ii 
by  commercial    influence    to    a    sieit 
degree  that  we  must  gradually  ootain 
that  position  in  Afghanistan  which,  I 
believe,  would  be  a  natural  position  lor 
us  if  both  countries  were  equally  consdoni 
of  the  independence,  the  security,  and 
the  peace  that  are  involved  in  that  rdi- 
tion.    My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  Isle  of  Wight  asks  me  whether  I  an 
prepared  to  grant  the  Papers  which  be 
requires.     Now  these  Papers  are  of  two 
kinds.     He  wants  Copies  of  all  Ciom> 
spondence  between  Her  Majesty's  Go> 
vemment  and  the  Bussian  Govemmeot 
respecting  this  occupation  of  EZhokand. 
Well,  there  are  none.  Then  he  wants  the 
Heports  of  Captain  Napier  or  other  officen 
on  the  frontier  States.     Well,  these  tie 
confidential  Reports  to  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment.    It  is  unusual,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  to  produce  Papers  of 
this   kind,    and   I  therefore    hope  iny 
hon.  Friend  will  not  be  offended  or  sap- 
pose  that  we  consider  the  subject  whim 
he  has  brought  under  our  oonsideration 
is  not  one  of  interest  and  importance,  if 
I  request  him  not  to  press  nis  Motion 
for  documents,  the  greater  part  of  whidi 
have  no  existence,  and  which  as  respecti 
those  we  have  could  not  be  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  without  great  indis* 
crotion.     I  would  not  trouble  the  House 
to-night  with  the  few  remarks  which  I 
have  made  and  which  might  have  been 
made  much  better  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  it  not  been  for  the  speedi 
which  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
debate  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell), 
to  whom  on  this  subject  I  listened  wiA 
attention,   even  when,  as  to-night,    hi 
made    some    statements  which   appear 
to  me  to  be  quite  unfounded.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  seems  to  me  to  look  upon  the 
present  Motion  as  being  in  itself  of  no 
importance,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  ho 
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would  have  oondescended  to  take  part  in  "  I  am  not  of  that  school  who  view  the  ad- 
thiB  discussion  had  it  not  been  for  the  ^*^.<=^  <>^  ^^  "^*?  ^J^*^  j^?^?  deep  mis- 
jortentous  declaration  which  he  says  has  f^l^  Tlhfde^i^of^lth^Zsd^^^^^^^ 
been  made  by  myself.    It  appears  from   England." 

the  hon.  Gentleman's  view  of  the  case   xt        -x  x  x     v  v  x 

that  I  am  a  Eussophobist,  and  that  I  ^ow,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
took  in  the  House  t£e  other  day  the  op-   carious  that  a  man  should  be  caUed  a 

K>rhmityofhurUngamenaceatEu88ia.  ^"^Fv •  ^  t'  ""f""^.  "  declaration 
ow,  what  I  said  the  other  day  I  will  «^*^*  ^J^\  .  ^-.I?''*  °°  *"  say-what  I 
adyert  to  in  a  moment;  but  I  was  not  ^«^°'«  ^^^^  ^°  *^«  House- 
aware  at  the  time  that  the  remarks  which  ,  "Whatever  may  be  my  confidence  in  the 
Itheu  made  would  be  the  subject  of  such  ^g-^lJ^m'y  \^^X  fi^ZTJ.  Ty 
contrary  interpretations,  tor  tney  nave  courage,  by  understandfing  the  temper  of  the 
1>een  described  on  the  one  hand  as  being  times,  and  by  watching  those  significant  indica- 
extremely  indiscreet,  and  prompted  only  tions  that  miay  easily  be  observed." 
by  the  exigency  of  the  moment,  while  These  may  bo  considered  indiscreet  ob- 
to-night  I  come  down  to  the  House  of  servations ;  they  may  be  construed  into 
Ck>mmons,  and  hear  a  high  authority  a  menace  to  Russia  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
on  such  matters  refer  to  them  as  obser-  man,  who  has  not  been  very  long  in  the 
▼ations  which,  instead  of  being  indiscreet,  House,  though  we  are  all  glad  that  he 
and  prompted  by  the  exigency  of  the  is  amongst  us  ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to 
moment,  indicated  a  change  in  our  policy,  say  that  ever  since  I  have  had  any  con- 
Our  future  policy  in  the  East  was,  trol  over  public  affairs — which  has  been 
according  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  for  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — 
shadowed  forth  by  the  observations  so  far  as  regards  Foreign  Affairs,  and  as 
which  I  made  on  the  occasion  to  which  representing  a  large  Party,  these  are 
he  referred.  The  hon.  Gentleman  even  the  opinions  which  I  have  invaria- 
alluded  to  certain  proceedings  which  bly  expressed.  They  are  no  secret  to 
recently  occurred  at  Ehelat,  as  demon-  the  Bussian  Government,  which  has 
strating  the  great  change  and  revolution  heard  them  over  and  over  again,  not 
in  our  Indian  policy  to  which  he  called  merely  in  Parliament,  but  in  our  offices 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  can  only  and  our  drawing-rooms,  and  the  Russian 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  what  has  Government  have  always  put  upon  them 
taken  place  at  Khelat  is,  as  I  believe,  a  an  interpretation  perfectly  different  from 
wise  and  proper  step,  and  one  for  which  that  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  put  upon 
Lord  Northbrook  is  as  perfectly  respon-  them.  The  Russian  Government  has 
sible,  as  he  is  for  any  act  of  his  Admini-  not  looked  upon  them  as  a  menace,  but, 
stration ;  and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  contrary,  has  regarded  the  Ian- 
wishes  to  obtain  proof  of  this  vast  guage  used  as  taking  a  common-sense 
and  dangerous  change  in  our  Indian  view  of  the  position  of  the  two  countries 
policy,  which  he  has  not  merely  in-  — that  there  was  room  enough  in  Asia 
timatedy  but  announced  this  evening,  for  Russia  and  England,  and  that  there 
but  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  he  was  no  reason  whatever  why  there 
must  not  trust  to  the  incidents  which  should  not  exist  between  us  a  clear 
have  taken  place  recently  at  Khelat.  I  understanding —  not  the  understanding 
take  so  very  different  a  view  of  the  rela-  founded  on  a  neutral  zone,  but  an 
tions  between  Russia  and  England,  understanding  the  result  of  frankness 
especially  with  reference  to  India,  from  and  firmness.  Russia  knows  full  well 
those  wluch  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  im-  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  view 
pnted  to  me,  that  I  must  say  I  listened  the  natural  development  of  her  Empire 
with  considerable  astonishment  to  his  in  Asia  with  jealousy  so  long  as  it  is 
remarks.  What  I  said  the  other  night  clearly  made  aware  by  the  Government 
was,  g^erally  speaking,  quite  in  accor-  of  this  country  that  we  are  resolved  to 
dance  with  all  my  previous  declarations  maintain  and  strengthen  both  materially 
on  the  subject.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  morally  our  Indian  Empire,  and  not 
it  is  by  courtesy  allowed  to  a  Member  of  merely  do  that,  but  also  uphold  our 
the  House  to  quote  from  a  speech  he  has  legitimate  influence  in  the  East.  Russia, 
made  in  the  Session,  and  I  therefore  so  far  as  I  have  had  any  influence  in 
gxiote  this  sentence —  the  conduct  of   our  affairs,  has  beea 
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made  perfectly  aware  of  those  views, 
and  not  only  that,  but  they  have  thought 
them  consistent  with  a  good  imder- 
standing  between  the  two  countries.  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  at  no  time  has 
there  been  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Petersburg  than  at  the  present  moment; 
and  there  is  this  good  understanding 
because  our  policy  is  a  clear  and  a  frank 
poUcy.  The  observations  which  I  made 
the  other  night  some  wise  men  of 
Gotham  described  as  singularly  indis- 
creet, and  a  wiser  man  this  evening  says 
he  regards  them  as  a  direct  menace  to 
Hussia;  butthose  observations  express  the 
unanimous  opinions  of  an  united  Cabinet, 
and  those  opinions  have  been  some  time 
ago  conveyed  in  clear  language  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Eepresentative  of  Russia  in  this  country, 
and  I  say  without  hesitation  that  it  is 
only  by  that  frank  expression  of  our 
views  that  a  good  tmderstanding  between 
the  two  Empires  can  be  maintamed.  But 
there  is  another  way  in  which  our  affiurs 
may  be  conducted.  There  is  another  way 
of  viewing  everything  which  is  done  by 
Kussia  in  Asia.  We  may  look  upon  it 
with  silent  suspicion ;  and  if  a  circum- 
stance occurs  which  is  disagreeable  to 
us,  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  growling 
and  grumbling  without  ever  acting.  The 
country  may  be  suddenly  surprised  at 
finding  that  Eussia  has  taken  a  course 
which  it  thinks  dangerous  and  unpre- 
cedented because  there  has  been  no 
frank  explanation  between  the  two 
Empires  as  to  the  temper  and  mode 
in  which  their  mutual  relations  are  to 
be  carried  on.  Now,  far  from  looking 
forward  with  alarm  to  the  development 
of  the  power  of  Kussia  in  Central 
Asia,  I  see  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  conquer  Tartary  any  more  than  why 
England  should  not  have  conquered 
India.  I  only  wish  that  the  people 
of  Tartary  may  gain  as  much  advantage 
by  being  conquered  by  Eussia  as  the 
people  of  India  from  being  conquered 
by  this  country.  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  of  telling  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  made  this  elaborate  attack 
on  the  Government,  because  of  the  ob- 
servations which  fell  from  me  the  other 
day,  once  for  all  that  he  has  totally  mis- 
conceived my  views,  and,  indeed,  has  I 
think  done  violence  to  them.  There  was 
nothing  in  my  remarks  on  the  occasion 
to  which  he  referred  which  I  had  not 

Mr.  Disraeli 


said  before.  Thej  are  remarka  wliidi  I 
believe  accurately  desoribe  the  feeling 
of  the  present  Govennnent  towudi 
Eussia  in  relation  to  India,  and  whiA 
I  believe  are  calculated  to  preeenre  tiia 
good  and  honest  underttanding  tint 
exists  between  the  two  coontriee.  Ai  Id 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  about  the 
occasion  when  I  made  those  remarki  u 
being  a  trumpery  occasion,  I  bsg  tn 
inform  him  that  is  an  observation  wkidt 
I  think  he  had  no  right  to  make.  I 
could  quote  from  books  written  bj  tlit 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  passages  whidi 
show  that  he  is  deeply  impressed, 
with  all  his  experience,  witii  tbe  import- 
ance of  the  title  which  Her  Majestj 
should  assume  in  India,  and  he  must  M 
aware,  though  it  is  convenient  to  talk  of 
the  absurdity  of  putting  up  against  tlis 
Emperor  of  Bussia,  to  wiwstand  his  is- 
vasion  of  India,  the  mere  empty  title  of 
the  Sovereign,  that  human  nature  is  in- 
fluenced by  associations  which  are  con- 
nected with  titles,  especially  in  the  East; 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  moment  on  wliidi 
an  apt  occasion  should  be  seised  of  an- 
nouncing to  all  the  races  of  India  the 
deep  interest  which  this  country  takee  in 
that  Empire  it  was  that  of  which  ve 
availed  ourselves;  and  that  when  ve 
were  speaking  of  Bussia  with  that  cor- 
diality and  candour  which  we  have 
always  addressed  to  Bussia  sinoe  ve 
have  been  responsible  for  the  condnct  of 
affairs,  we  were  equally  resolved  to  main- 
tain our  Indian  Empire. 

Me.  grant  duff  said,  that  when 
his  Friends  who  sat  near  him  occapied 
the  opposite  bench,  he  had  on  more  tnan 
one  occasion  stated  in  the  fullest  detail 
their  opinions  and  his  own  upon  the 
whole  question  of  the  Russian  adranoe 
in  Central  Asia.  That  being  so,  and 
their  and  his  opinions  remaining  pre- 
cisely the  same,  ne  thought  it  would  be 
tmpardonable  in  him  to  detain  the  Honie 
at  that  particular  hour  of  the  evening 
by  ^oing  into  a  discussion  of  the  g^erd 
subject;  but  he  had  listened  with  so 
much  astonishment  to  the  remarks  whibh 
had  been  made  by  his  hon.  and  g^allaat 
Friend  (Sir  Henry  Havelock),  about  the 
state  of  the  Indian  Army  that  he  oould 
not  allow  the  discussion  to  close  withoat 
putting  a  question  on  the  subject  to  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  the  Under  Secretaij 
of  State  for  India.  When  he  (Mr.  Grant 
Duff)  and  his  Friends  left  ofSiiae  some  two 
years  ago,  the  Indian  Army  was  in  a 
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state  to  do  any  duty  of  any  kind  that 
ooidd  possibly  be  thrown  upon  it,  as  well 
or  better  than  at  any  previous  period  of 
its  history.  He  had  no  means  of  know- 
ing other  than  by  the  usual  channels  of 
inrormation  whether  any  extraordinary 
change  had  recently  occurred,  and  he 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  whether 
any  despatches  or  other  information  had 
been  received  at  the  India  Office,  which 
could  lend  any  colour  whatever  to  the 
truly  alarming  and  astonishing  account 
of  &e  Indian  Army  which  had  been 

g'ven  by  his  hon.  and  !g£dlant  Friend  ? 
e  would  be  extremely  surprised  to 
learn  that  such  was  the  case,  believing, 
as  he  did,  that  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  had  merely  been  led  by  a  burn- 
ing zeal  against  certain  arrangements  of 
wMch  he  disapproved  to  use  the  very 
strong  language  which  he  had  used. 

Gbnekal  Sib  GEORGE  BALFOUE 
said,  that  after  the  remarks  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Elgin  and  lately  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  he  could 
not  refirain  from  stating  that  he  con- 
curred entirely  with  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Sir  Henry  Havelock)  as  to  the  state  of 
our  Native  Army  in  India.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  as  the  Native  Army  was  at 
present  officered,  it  would,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  found  highly  efficient.  But  in 
case  of  war  the  number  of  officers  at  pre- 
sent attached  to  Native  infantry  batta- 
lions would  be  quite  insufficient  to  bear 
those  drains  which  must  be  expected, 
thereby  leaving  the  battalions  without 
the  number  of  officers  which  all  our  war 
experience  proved  to  be  essential  for  the 
efficiency  of  Native  soldiers  in  the  field. 
He  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  when  it  would  be  made 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
there  were  many  officers  who  entertained 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Indian  Army,  so  far  as  the  number  of 
European  officers  in  it  was  concerned  ? 
It  was  the  leading  of  European  officers 
that  rendered  the  Native  soldier  efficient 
in  war.  In  the  campaigns  during  the 
Mutiny  one  regiment  in  India  was  three 
times  officered.  Happily  they  had  offi- 
cers in  reserve,  or  that  Mutiny  would 
have  risen  to  a  height  that  might  have 
proved  dangerous  to  our  Indian  Empire. 
With  regard  to  the  classes  of  Natives 
serving  as  soldiers  to  our  Native  Armies, 
he  behoved  that  their  fitness  for  soldiers 


depended  mainly  on  the  good  quality 
and  on  the  number  of  European  officers. 
In  Bengal  there  were  often  loud  praises 
bestowed  on  the  class  of  Natives  serving. 
Before  the  Mutiny,  the  Bengal  Pandy 
class  was  lauded  beyond  measure,  now 
it  was  the  Sikh  who  was  praised.  For  his 
own  part,  he  believed  that  the  Sikh 
Army  of  the  Punjab  was  as  much  alarmed 
when  attacked  by  the  Bengal  soldier  led 
by  European  officers,  as  the  Mutinied 
soldiers  were  alarmed  when  attacked  by 
Sikhs  led  by  European  officers.  With 
the  experience  they  had  had  in  the  past, 
it  appeared  to  be  suicidal  for  them  to  risk 
the  safety  of  India  by  officering  the  Na- 
tive troops  with  so  few  officers  as  at 
present  cdlowed  to  the  Native  Army. 
Indeed,  the  whole  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion was  one  of  their  greatest  blunders 
connected  with  India.  He  (Sir  George 
Balfour)  regretted  tttat  neither  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  forward 
this  Motion  nor  any  other  speaker  had 
referred  to  one  part  of  the  Russian 
aggression,  and  that  was  the  dangerous 
aggressions  by  Russia  into  China.  It 
was  upon  China  that  the  aggression  of 
Eussia,  he  believed,  would  be  made, 
and  it  was  in  China  Eussia  would  find 
the  wealth  which  would  make  her  dan- 
gerous to  our  Indian  Empire;  and  eventu- 
ally by  her  encroachments  round  the 
seaboard  of  Tartary  up  to  the  Corean 
Peninsula,  Eussia  would  obtain  such  a 
commanding  influence  over  Japan  and 
the  sea  coast  of  China  as  to  be  able  to 
threaten  and  even  destroy  their  commerce 
in  those  seas. 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  said,  he 
had  listened  with  regret  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
opposite  (Sir  Henry  Havelock),  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  Indian  Native  Army  was 
utterly  rotten,  and  he  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  that  statement  endorsed 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Kincardineshire  (Sir  George  Balfour), 
for  that  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
been  one  of  a  Commission  upon  whoso 
report  the  new  organization  had  been 
mainly  based. 

General  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
explained.  He  denied  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  changes  in  the  Indian 
Army  of  1861 ;  that  those  changes  were 
ordered  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Major,  now  Major- General,  Nor- 
man ;  and  that  all  the  responsibility  borne 
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by  himself  (Sir  George  Balfour) 
was  for  aiding  to  draw  out  the  re- 
gulations and  plans  to  get  a  practi- 
cal effect  to  Sir  Charles  "Woods'  instruc- 
tions. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  Any 
statement  coming  from  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock)  in  that  House  would  natu- 
redly  be  much  considered  by  people 
in  India  as  well  as  the  people  of 
England.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
during  the  last  few  weeks  a  large 
mass  of  Papers  had  been  received  from 
India,  and  they  did  not  in  any  way 
confirm,  but  flatly  contradicted,  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman. The  fact  was  this — there  were 
two  classes  of  officers,  who  differed  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  officering  Native  Indian 
regiments.  Some  thought  it  could  only 
be  done  by  having  a  large  number  of 
European  officers,  and  there  were  others 
who  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  certain 
number  of  European  officers,  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  Native  officers.  This  was 
the  system  which  had  been  adopted, 
and,  60  far  as  they  knew,  with  great 
success.  The  state  of  the  Indian  Army 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government ;  Lord  Northbrook  had  the 
advantage  of  the  advice  of  Lord  Napier 
on  the  subject,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  organic  changes  were 
necessary.  He  would  conclude  by  quoting 
the  words  of  one  who  was  an  authority 
on  the  condition  of  the  Native  Army, 
and  those  words  were — "The  Native 
regiments,  in  appearance,  equipment, 
and  esprit  de  corps ,  are  simply  magni- 
ficent." 

Sm  HENRY  HAVELOCK  explained, 
in  order  to  avoid  future  misapprehension 
of  the  purport  of  what  he  had  said,  that 
he  did  not  in  any  degree  intend  to  cast 
any  imputation  upon  the  officers  or  the 
Indian  Army  as  to  their  professional 
reputation  or  efficiency.  That  reputa- 
tion was  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  He 
had  already  stated  that  he  believed  the 
Native  Army  was  efficient  for  all  requi- 
site purposes  in  a  time  of  peace,  but  was 
not  equal  to  the  strain  of  a  time  of  war, 
and  he  held  that  what  the  noble  Lord 
had  said  confirmed  his  assertion,  and  in 
no  way  contradicted  it. 

Mr.  BATLLIE  COCHRANE  said, 
after  the  straightforward  reply  which 
had  fallen  from  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
was  ready  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

General  Sir  George  Balfour 


Question,  "That  the  wordB prcmoMd 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Qnei- 
tion,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  proposed,  "That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Ohair." 

BARBADOES— THE  RECENT  RIOTS- 
GOVERNOR  HENNESSY. 
OBSEBYATIOKS. 

Mb.  CHARLEY,  who  had  a  Notice 
upon  the  Paper  that  he  would  call 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  me  Windwaid 
Islands  (Mr.  John  Pope  Hennessy)  in 
reference  to  the  Island  of  BarbadooB,  and 
move  an  Address  for  the  following 
Papers : — 

'*  Copies  of  speeches  of  His  ESxcellency  the 
Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  (Mr.  John 
I'ope  Uennessy)  to  the  Council  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Barbadoes  on  the  23rd  day  of  No- 
vember 1875,  and  the  3rd  day  of  March  1875: 
of  the  answers  of  the  Council  and  the  House  of 
Assembly  thereto ;  of  the  Replies  of  His  Exod* 
lency  the  (Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  to 
the  answers  to  his  Speech  of  the  Srd  day  of 
March  1876 ;  of  the  Message  of  His  EzoeUency 
the  Gk)vemor  of  the  Windwaid  Islands  to  this 
House  of  Assembly  of  Barbadoes  dated  the  18th 
day  of  Januaiy  1876,  and  Bcply  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  thereto;  and,  of  the  despatch  ol 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  to  His  ExcellencT  the 
Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands,  dated  the 
28th  day  of  January  1876," 

said,  that  when  he  gave  Notice  a  month 
previous  that  he  would  call  attention  to 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Henneaay  in 
Barbadoes,  the  telegrams,  which  had  ex- 
cited so  much  alarm,  had  not  reached 
this  country.  His  object  was  to  take  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  the 
course  adopted  by  Mr.  Hennessy  to  cany 
out  the  policy  of  Confederation,  a  oourse, 
in  his  judgment,  most  impolitic,  and 
which,  in  a  few  days,  he  might  almost 
say  hours,  had  rendered  that  policy  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Legislature  of  the  island. 
If  there  were  good  grounds  for  calling 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Hennessy  a  month  ago,  there  were  still 
stronger  grounds  for  calling  attention  to 
them  now,  when  those  proceedings  had 
been  followed  by  riot  andlbloodshecT.  Mr. 
Hennessy  assumed  the  Governorship  of 
the  island  under  peculiarly  favourable 
circumstances,  his  predecessor — ^liente- 
nant  Governor  Freeling — Shaving  retired 
under  a  cloud  of  impopnlarilnr,  on  ac- 
count of  his  suddenly  dissolving  the 
House  of  Assembly  on  the  question  of 
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the  validity  of  a  Member's  election— a 
question  on  which  all  Kepresentative 
Bodies  were  peculiarly  sensitive.  On  the 
23rd  of  November  last  Mr.  Hennessy 
received  quite  an  ovation  when  he  opened 
the  Legislative  Session  of  the  island 
after  the  General  Election,  in  a  speech 
which  was  described  by  the  local  jour- 
nals as  **  manly,  independent,  and  well- 
timed."  He  spoke  of  the  Legislative 
Bodies  as  being  *' intelligent  and  pa- 
triotic," and  congratulated  them  on  the 
extraordinary  aptitude  for  business  which 
they  had  displayed  during  the  previous 
short  Session.  He  concluded  his  address 
with  these  remarkable  words — 

**  In  an  old  and  contented  community  like 
this,  I  believe  that  a  Governor  should  not  imder- 
rate  local  experience,  that  he  should  not  lightly 
disregard  the  Consen'ative  spirit  of  local  &adi- 
tions,  that  he  should  take  ample  time  to  form 
his  0^71  opinion,  independently  of  the  influences 
of  class,  creed,  or  colour ;  and,  above  all,  that  he 
should  scrupulously  respect  the  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  local  Legislature." 

Both  Chambers  delivered  Addresses  in 
reply  to  the  Speech,  thanking  the  Go- 
vernor for  the  terms  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed them.  The  House  of  Assembly 
said  that  the  Governor  would  receive 
from  the  House  the  most  emphatic  and 
cordial  acknowledgments.  The  House 
of  Assembly  rejoiced  that  His  Excellency 
*'  recognized  so  distinctly  the  essential 
importance  of  paying  a  studied  regard 
to  local  circumstances  and  local  history 
in  conducting  the  government  of  the 
country."  In  order  to  clear  up  the 
existing  situation,  it  was  necessary  to 
refer  very  briefly  to  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  island.  Barbadoes  was 
one  of.  the  few  West  Indian  Islands 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  Euro- 
peans without  bloodshed.  It  became 
ours  by  first  occupation.  When  in  1605 
an  English  colony  first  landed  there  and 
proclaimed  James  I.  as  owner  of  the 
island  there  were  no  inhabitants  upon  it ; 
it  was  not,  however,  until  1625  that  the 
island  was  permanently  colonized  by  the 
English  and  the  first  Governor  was 
elected.  In  1627  Charles  I.  conferred  pa- 
tent rights  upon  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  over 
the  island,  and  the  patent  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants 
should  be  necessary  to  the  enacting  of 
laws,  and  that  these  laws  should  be  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  England.  In 
1 645  the  island  possessed  the  same  con- 
stitution that  it  now  had.  In  1649  the 
slaves  secretly  conspired  to  massacre  all 


the  White  inhabitants  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  island.  The  con- 
spiracy was  only  disclosed  at  the  last 
moment,  through  the  fidelity  of  a 
slave  to  his  master.  Notwithstanding 
this  untoward  event,  the  island  pro- 
gressed in  prosperity  and  in  wealth, 
and  its  fame  spread  over  Europe.  In 
1650,  the  Engfish  Parliament  declared 
that  all  trade  should  cease  between 
Barbadoes  and  foreign  countries.  The 
Legislature  of  the  island  indignantly 
protested  against  this,  and  said  that  they 
would  adhere  to  freedom  of  commerce. 
**  Shall  we  be  bound,"  they  said,  **  by 
the  Government  and  Lordships  of  a  Par- 
liament, in  which  we  have  no  Pepresen- 
tatives  ?  "  and  they  concluded  by  declar- 
ing that  they  **  would  rather  choose  a 
noble  death  than  forsake  their  old  liber- 
ties and  privileges."  In  1651  Sir  George 
Askew  appeared  off  the  island  with  a 
fleet  and  demanded  its  surrender  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Lord  Willoughby,  once 
a  Parliamentarian,  but  who  then  ad- 
hered to  the  Royal  cause,  was  Governor 
of  the  island.  He  made  a  stout  resist- 
ance, but  owing  to  the  disaffection  of 
some  of  his  officers  the  Parliamentary 
forces  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  island. 
Articles  of  capitulation  were  signed,  which 
did  infinite  credit  to  both  parties.  They 
had  ever  since  constituted  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Badian  liberties.  Some  of 
the  passages,  indeed,  followed  almost 
literally  the  great  Charter  of  England — 

"  That  no  man  shall  he  imprisoned  or  put  out 
of  the  possession  of  lands  and  tenements  or  of 
goods  and  chattels  without  due  proceedings,  ac- 
cording to  the  known  laws  of  England  and  the 
statutes  and  customs  of  this  island  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice  here  first  had,  and  judgment  for  the 
same  ohtained,  and  execution  thence  awarded." 

Clause  1  guaranteed  that  there  should  be 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  Clause  3  laid  down 
the  principle  that  there  should  bene  taxa- 
tion without  representation;  Clause  9  was 
in  favour  of  freedom  of  commerce ;  and  free 
emigration  was  guaranteed  by  Clause  1 1 . 
Clause  19  declared  that  "the  Govern- 
ment of  the  island  "  should  be  '*  by  a 
Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  and  usual  custom  " 
there ;  and  it  was  declared  that  the  As- 
sembly should  be  *'  chosen  by  a  free  and 
voluntary  election  of  the  freeholders  in 
the  several  parishes.**  In  1660  the 
Legislature  of  the  island  passed  an 
Act  limiting  the  duration  of  the  As- 
sembly to  one  year,  and  it  had  ever 
since  been  elected  annually.    In  1672  it 
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was  made  imperative  on  the  Governor  to 
transmit  to  England  all  laws  for  the 
Royal  approbation  or  rejection.  Every 
person  who  paid  parochial  taxes  for 
two  years  to  the  amount  of  £5  (equal  to 
£3  6«.  sterling)  was  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise ;  and  more  than  half  of  the  electoral 
body  consisted  of  coloured  persons  and 
negroes,  who  were  small  freeholders. 
The  managei*s  of  many  large  estates,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  unenfranchised. 
The  Legislative  Council,  in  returning 
thanks  to  the  Governor,  referred  to  the 
various  institutions  of  the  island — "  for 
the  aUeviation  of  sutfering,''  the  ''ad- 
ministration of  justice. ■■  the  •'punish- 
ment and  repression  of  crime,"  the 
•*  preservation  of  peace  and  order,*'  and 
the  "education  of  the  young."  There 
were  insiituiions  for  the  alleviation  of 
distress  such  as  the  general  hospital  at 
Bridgetown,  to  which  the  colony  con- 
tributed £6,630  per  annum ;  a  lazaretto, 
a  hmatio  asylum,  and  lighthouses  to 
prevent  siiipwrecks  on  the  coral  reefs, 
by  wliich  the  island  was  surrounded. 
For  the  punishment  and  repression 
of  crime  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice there  were  six  stipendiary  magis* 
trate^!^.  who  had  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction, and  the  verdict  of  a  jury  was 
necessarv  where  cases  wer^  sent  for  trial. 
A  summons  in  a  civil  case  cost  l«t..  in 
a  criminal  case  nothing.      The  negro 

x>puIatio:i  was  lond  of  going  to  law. 

f  iho  mana^r  of  a  sugar  plantation 
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island  had  the  appearance  of  a  woll-kepi 
garden.  The  exports  in  1 874  amotmtod 
to  £1,140,000,  whilst  tiie  imports  were 
£1,040,000,  this  being  nearly  equal  to 
the  imports  and  exports  of  idl  the  rest 
of  the  Windward  Islands  pat  together. 
The  public  debt  of  Grenada  was  £7,000, 
and  that  of  St.  Lucia,  £15,000;  but 
Barbadoes  had  no  public  debt  at  all. 
Provisions  were  extremely  cheap,  coat- 
ing only  a  moiety  of  what  they  cost  in 
the  Leeward  Islands.  A  shilling  in 
Barbadoes  went  as  far  as  two  shifiinga 
in  Demarara.  Every  facility -was  offered 
for  emigration ;  but  there  beine  plenty 
of  work  and  cheap  provisions,  we  niun- 
ber  of  immigrants  was  larger  than  the 
number  of  emigrants.  With  reeard  to 
*'the  education  of  the  young,"  there 
were  162  primary  and  infant  schools, 
in  which  there  was  payment  by  results, 
the  average  attendance  of  children  beinff 
1  in  18  of  the  whole  population ;  and 
there  were  also  two  Colleges  with  Udi- 
versity  men  as  masters,  and  a  collegiate 
grammar  school.  He  thonght  that  the 
L^slative  Council  might  jostly  feel 
proad  of  the  instimtions  of  their  little 
island,  which  was  only  about  as  large 
as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  would  now 
rum  to  the  other  and  less  pleasant  side 
of  the  medal,  to  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy's 
proceedings  during  the  present  year. 
The  first  dociunent  he  asked  for  was  the 
Message  which  the  Governor  sent  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  18th  January  last.    In 


Ivxod  the  cars  of  a  negro,  he  would  be  j  that  Message  he  made  no  direct  allusion 
l;,-ab'.;>  :o  an  aoiion  of  assault  within  24  I  to  Confederation.  He  simply  called  on 
:.  v;r>.  A  r.ogn>.  on  a  summary  con  vie-  the  House  of  Assembly  to  pass  measures 
::  *.:  by  a  stipe :idiar\*  luagistrate.  had  an  '  the  practical  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
;:;;r.-.tAl:A:<>  right  of  ap'^H^al  *m  the  law  I  throw  open  the  various  institutions  of 
ar.i  :a^':s  ;  t::^:  :o  a  Court  of  AppeaL  |  Barbadoes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
cxr/.  :5--:u  of  thrt'o  Judges;  and.  secondly,  of  the  Windward  Islands.  The  As- 
:.>  :l:o  Cbir:'  Jusuov  of  the  island:  and  sembly  saw  that  the  proposal  meant  Con- 
was  thus  :::  a  be:  tor  ^v^sitiou  than  an  ft  deration,  although  the  word  was  not 
English  workziri:.  .VIl  decisions,  more-  used  by  Mr.  Hennessy.  and  they  made  a 
c^vor,  wi-re  sen:,  cavh  formight,  to  the  ''spontaneous  request  "that  no  suchpro- 
Cov.r:  of  Apival.  who  re-considered  them  posal  should  be  pressed  on  them,  ^ey 
in  :ho  in:^'rvs:s  of  :ho  prisi>ner?  and  s^d  that  they  had  no  power  to  I^^Ldate 
sni:or>.  F.r  :ho  **  yrosorvativ^nof  ^vaoe  \  for  the  other  islands,  and  they  had  no 
.'ini  or»I:-r*':ho IV  wA<  A  pcViot^  force,  wlrlih  ;  intention  to  become  part  of  a  Federa- 
was  cstaVhshiv.  in  ISoo.  and  vvnsist<\i  of  \  tion.    The  nej[t  document  of  impoEtance 


'•:."i   « 
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island  WAS  the  chief  ;  which  he  moved  for  was  the  despatch  of 

i:::li:Ary  station  in  the  Wc<:  Indies.     The  i  the  Earl  of  Camarron  dated  the  28th 
Tvvnlatis^n  was  v-.tv  vionsc.  thorx?  beinc '  Jannarv  last.     This  document  did  in- 


th^rvfcre  the  CsSpabiliTit^of  the  Skvl".  were  '  it 


slirutional  character  throngfaont. 
the    noble    Lord,    while   adranciDe 


I.* » I'.*" 


•v.. 


«»   «   *M«   ^   '«       t 


cx:on:.     The   T>e^\»c.:is  in  fsrour  of  Confederatioiii  said 
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iliat ''  Her  Majeeiy's  Gbvernment  would 
take  no   steps    towards    Confederation 
except  at   the  spontaneous  request  of 
each  Legislature  concerned,"  and  that  he 
**  did  not  desire  to  press  that  question  on 
the  reluctant  consideration  of  the  colo- 
nists, as  it  was  a  proposal  which  should 
proceed  from  their  own  sense  of  what 
was  right."     That  despatch  was  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Hennessy  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  on  the  2nd  of  March,  he 
being  at  the  time  aware  that  they  had 
spontaneously  protested    against    Con- 
federation.*   On  the  following  day,  how- 
ever,   he    delivered    a  speech    in    the 
Council  Chamber  to  the   two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  the  Chamber  being 
filled  on  that  occasion  with  a  number 
of  roughs,  some  without  jackets,   and 
some  even,  he  had  been  told,  without 
trousers.      These    persons    interrupted 
the  proceedings  with  their  applause  at 
various  passages  of  the  speech.     Mr. 
Hennessy  skilfully  began  his    address 
by  referring  to  the  Sugar  Convention 
of  1864,  which  the  planters  considered 
pressed   heavily  upon  them,   and  held 
out  hopes  to  them  that  their  grievances 
would  be  removed.     That  pleased  the 
planters;   but  he  went  on  to  say  that 
notwithstanding   these   difficulties,   the 
planters  and  manufacturers  were  pros- 
perous and  rich.     Then  suddenly  turn- 
ing round  on  the  two  chambers  of  the 
Legislature  he  rebuked  them  for  neg- 
lecting the  poor  of  the  island — **  the 
people"  as  he  called  them.     Speaking 
of  *' the  people,"  as  something  distinct 
from  the  '*  other  classes,"  he  said  they 
were   "discontented,"   although  in  his 
first  speech  at  Barbadoes  he  spoke  of  it 
as  '*  an  old  and  contented  community." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  vagrancy  and 
crime  prevailed  in  the  island,  and  prac- 
tically he  laid  the  blame  of  this  upon  the 
Assembly.     He  said  that  the  lowering 
of  taxation  and  an  abundance  of  employ- 
ment would  follow    from  the   panacea 
which  he  presented  to  them  and  which 
was  Confederation.     Having  in  his  first 
speech   spoken  of   the  Legislature    as 
''intelligent    and   patriotic,"   and    the 
House  of  Assembly  having  presented  to 
him  a  ''  spontaneous  request "  against 
Confederation,  Mr.  Hennessy  concluded 
his  speech  with  these  words,  which  had 
been    styled    by  a    London  periodical 
'*  perilously  direct " — 
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"  I  feel  confident  that  no  intelligent  person 
who  lovee  Barbadoes  will  take  the  serious  respon- 


sibility of  standing  between  his  poorer  country- 
men and  the  wise  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment " — 

thus  holding  up  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, which  had  protested  against 
Confederation,  to  the  execration  of  the 
population.  At  that  moment  all  the 
year's  wealth  of  the  planters  was 
wasting  in  the  fields.  Incendiary  fires 
immediately  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  causing  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. Riots  and  bloodshed  followed. 
All  this  was  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
inflammatory  language  of  the  Governor. 
The  House  of  Assembly,  in  their  reply 
to  this  second  speech,  said  that  the  rate 
of  wages  depended  upon  economic  laws, 
altogether  **  beyond  the  control  of  any 
legislation ; "  and  that  the  best  thing 
for  trade  was  to  let  it  alone — to  leave  it 
**  free  and  unfettered."  Taxation  in 
the  island  was  only  at  the  rate  of  18«.  %d. 
a-head,  while  in  British  Guinea  it  was 
£3  8«.  4<f.  a-head,  and  in  Trinidad 
£2  4«.  \0d,  a-head.  The  great  mass  of  the 
labouring  population  was  exempt  from 
*'  parochial" — that  was,  local — taxation. 
The  lowest  fiscal  duties  possible  were 
imposed  on  imported  articles  in  ordinary 
use  by  the  masses.  Facilities  were  af- 
forded for  emigration  to  those  who 
could  not  obtain  employment  in  the 
island.  There  had  been  a  Commission 
sitting  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  people  before  Mr. 
Hennessy's  arrival,  and  "the  House 
of  Assembly  would  gladly  accord  to  its 
recommendations  a  favourable  conside- 
ration." The  criminal  statistics  of  the 
colony  could  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  those  of  any  other  colony.  They 
pointed  to  the  Leeward  Islands  as  a 
proof  that  Confederation  did  not  mean 
social  and  material  improvement,  and 
they  pointed  with  gratitude  to  the  con- 
stitutional utterances  of  Lord  Carnarvon, 
that— 

"  the  Grovemment  could  not  proceed  with  any 
measure  of  Confederation,  except  at  the  sponta- 
neous requestof  the  Legislature."  "  Barbadoes," 
they  added,  "  it  is  true,  is  a  small  colony,  but 
for  upwards  of  200  years,  as  the  Hous6  of 
Assembly  must  be  excused  for  again  reminding 
your  Excellency,  it  has  enjoyed  representative 
government,  and  on  that  account  alone  it  ia 
entitled  to  the  same  respect  for  its  constitutional 
lights  as  the  most  favoured  possessions  of  the 
Crown.  And  the  House  of  Assembly  entertain 
a  solemn  conviction  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  English  people  would  strongly  depre- 
cate any  attempt  to  carry  a  measure  of  Conf  ede- 
ration  in  these  islands  by  setting  class  against 
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r*.^«^  f.r  .-.- irr.'islny  5»  ''virit  ^»f  '^li^iror.r.^r.t  anrl !  ?jf-en  taken,  and  that  40  persons  had 
v).iA^..  in  ir,\<  Mc^ruT.f.  .ir.-l  ;..;-i;.  '^n-l  *i- •'"•■^1  i  h^-c-n  shot.  had  beeTidenounced as highlv 
K^.-''-..  ..-.-!.  ■.,.t.:.s.:'r,:.-,r,-.'.  ooloiired :    but  ^klr.    Hennessv  himself. 


('\rT^'>\'  y^r^A.V,  r:-i:iff  to  OrdfT, 
flSikH  t!i^  S'p'ftic^T.  -rh^jtfifjr  t'nf:  hon.  and 
l«'Rrri'fI  ^f<''7i*'.!'!Tiifiri  was  not  tran-^j^res-sing 
tli'i  f''iU-=5  of  t'j'-  Ffr,Ms*:  In  rf-ndiii^^  lonjj 

\fj:.  HfKAKi:?:  saifl.  !.'■  iiTidrT?ifood 
f!i'«  hoM.  an'l  I"^^Il^d  Of-nMfrnnn  to  ho 
f|iK»Mnjr  fVo'ii  o^M^inl  flo'ij[!i':nt--.. 

.Vf»:.  V'MAIM.P'.V  f^M,  ho.  hfii]  hfon 
r-  »'Iii»fr  r-xtrnrf-;  from  th^;  rftforrN  of 
wliiif  pn^<:<'f1  h<if.wr/'ri  t}ir>  (fovf?rnor  and 
fliM  Aqcnrrifily.  Thn  !»n;^tifi^*'  used  hy 
\\^^^  Oiivwri'T  in  n^l'ln-^^in^  thf  Ij»';cisla- 
fiir»»  hiwl  in  s'miim  oth'T  n'sjK^rts  b^'cn 
irTijMiirlrn^  nrifl  iin'/Mi'-lif  ntional.  Ho 
fiHil(  fitriwi'in.  f*ir  inMlfin/'i'p  in  IIh*  foursn 
f»r  hi»!  n'j"in<l<'r  tn  tliM  A^Mninbly,  t«>  t«'ll 
tti<<iM  tluif  bn  riHiM  ii'>t.  ^ivt*  Inn  asNnnt 
f'l  Ibn  l'riv;itn^t  liill  bpffirit  flnit  Dill 
)iiiil  y«'1  pM«JM«|.  n<>  fiirllnT  IdIiI  th«'m 
thill  ( *i>iiriMli«nilii>n  wimlil  "  r(inio  alHmt 
by  Hio  iiiitintivi'  (»!' '  Mm  |)iMi|)bi*  tln»m- 
Knlvi";."  'l'h«»  Iii'i^^isbilivn  (-ouniMl,  in 
fhiMT  p'i'Iy.  biivin-v  t|inil«'il  a  Htiitomont 
id'  l''.-irl  l^ninvillr  in  tin*  IlnnsiMif  Ijonls, 
III  <|jo  i»M*i»rt  tbnl  "  ti  inlonv  liiiviiiLr  n»- 

1in'*s"n<Mli\i'  in^itiliitinn'*.  ilioii^h  it  niiiv 
«n  n  •«in;dl  i»no.  sbnulil  biMiM  fiunrtilionsly 
tn'Mli'il  MS  lb»'  Iniyi^^t  tif  tbiM'olonios." 
Mr    HiMiMp'.'iA.  in  bi»»  roji»in»bM'.  Miid— 

"   ^  I'M   |««"    \     li»  :»   l\ii-!l!    iirl».«ti-    lU     tlio    )I«MI<i« 
•  •t      \  ••1^1  J.      «M.l    ipL't*'     :l      l«'\^      \Vi'1>l«»     t'nMll     tllO 
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in  answpr  to  a  telegram  from  Lord 
Carnarvon  requiring  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  actuallr  plunder- 
ing was  00,  and  of  those  apprehended 
afreru'ards  on  suspicion  of  rioting  and  of 
having  received  stolen  go«3ds  320.  making 
a  total  of  410  prisoners:  and  that  the 
number  of  killed  was  1,  of  those  who 
had  died  of  their  wounds  2,  and  of  those 
who  had  been  wounded  16;.  making  a 
total  of  at  least  ]  9  persons  shot.  Mr. 
llennessV)  in  his  earlier  telegram,  stated 
tliat  * '  the  troops  had  not  fired  a  shot/' hut 
in  a  later  one  he  admitted  that  the  police 
had  fired  twice — statements  involving  at 
least  a  sort  of  mental  reservation  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hennessy.  He  thought  he 
had  clearly  shown  by  the  State  documents 
he  had  cited  that  the  conduct  of  the  Gro- 
vernor  of  the  Windward  Islands  had 
boon  wanting  in  tact,  and  was  calculated 
to  bring  representative  institutions  into 
contempt.  Ho  had  brought  forward 
tliis  subject  at  the  present  time  becau.<^ 
dolay.H  wore  provorbiidly  dangerous,  and 
because  ^Ir.  Hennessy  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  depart  from  the  unconstitutional 
course  lie  had  adopted  of  forcing  the 
I.ogishituro  of  Barbadoes  to  assent  to 
i\ui federation,  in  distinct  violation  of 
tlio  piMmise  given  by  Lord  Carnarvon 
that  the  Oon federation  should  only  be 
bi\>ught  about  on  the  siH>utaneous  re- 
iiuost  of  the  local  Legislation.  He  was 
iut'onuod  tliat  i[r.  Hennessy  had  actu- 
ally threatened  to  dissolve  the  Legisla- 
;:;:v  ;i*  they  petitioned  for  his  removal. 
Hi^  d'vi  no:  ask  :'or  Mr.  Hennessv's  re- 
I  ^a'.l.  b;::  ho  :?;;>: id  the  Government 
;.^  »•;;;  «*-.V  :\\\  '.'..^v^c  »^'."  sv.^vov.r  '  ^^*v;*.^i  Iv'^se  r..^  ::i::e  :::  inierfering  in  the 

\lo  h^i  teen  pressed  on  a 
r  vv.:i<:. :;  l-v  a  1-asros  merchant, 
;*.  *,:-;;%i:v.^  vv:'.5:::ut::".  o:  Lif.  to  call  the 
a:u\\: './v.  ; :  ::-.;■  H ; -..sv  :o Mr.  Hennessv's 
vr.\  i\v.:v.ir>  or.  ::■.■;  G-j^Ii  Oc»ast,  and  he 
.; :»."'.  T';"'.'.; 5  ;■•.".  "  ,"*■  .;.  s;  ^T.  "Jie  ground  that 
>'.  T  ":  :•  V.  r. :  s>  ^ .  «r  i;  1 7.  1  -  '^  S.Z  House,  had 
A »::•.'.  Tv-.tr.  :>.:•  i\^r:T  :;.  which  he  be- 
V. i'i'.l ;     :"  V. ." T^   rv-:^^:: fsi  ihai  refusal. 
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upon  to  discuss  that  important  subject 
without  full  and  adequate  information, 
and  he  was  disinclined  to  follow  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Oharley).  But,  knowing  personally 
something  about  the  island,  and  having 
been  privately  informed  of  the  present 
state  of  excitement  there,  he  was  able 
to  say  something  about  it,  and  he  was 
glad  it  was  so,  for  it  would  be  productive 
of  mischief  to  allow  the  strong  and  one- 
sided speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  pass  with  only  an  official 
answer.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, in  stating  that  the  constitution  of 
Barbadoes  was  the  same  now  as  it  was 
200  or  300  years  ago,  must  have  for- 
gotten that  a  considerable  change  had  of 
late  years  taken  place  there.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  past  might  have  been 
considered  satisfactory  in  the  days  of 
slavery,  but  it  was  unfitted  to  the  days 
of  freedom.  He  was  not  so  satisfied  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  with 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Barbadoes, 
and  the  ministers  of  religion  there  stated 
emphatically  that  they  never  saw  a  com- 
munity in  which  there  existed  such  in- 
tense and  apparently  hopeless  poverty 
as  in  Barbadoes,  and  where  the  people 
were  so  ignorant.  It  was  said  that  the 
agitation  had  been  caused  by  the  ill- 
advised  proceedings  of  the  Governor. 
Well,  he  was  not  there  to  defend  Mr. 
Pope  Hennessy^  for  his  defence  naturally 
rested  with  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vemment. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  however,  he  believed 
Mr.  Hennessy  was  not  even  the  chief, 
much  less  the  sole,  cause  of  the  agitation 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  island,  be- 
cause months  before  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy 
arrived  in  the  island  considerable  agita- 
tion existed  there  upon  this  question  of 
Confederation.  One  of  the  largest  land- 
owners in  the  island  and  the  last  and 
present  Governors  were  in  favour  of 
Confederation.  The  excitement  was  so 
great  about  it  that  it  was  stated  that  the 
result  would  be  the  imposition  of  a  poll- 
tax,  and  that  the  negroes  would  be  again 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  popular 
feeling  was  so  strong  that  the  life  of  the 
gentleman  he  had  referred  to  was  in 
jeopardy.  When  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy 
arrived,  he,  in  obedience  to  instructions 
received  from  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
laid  the  Earl  of  Kimberley's  and  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon's  despatches  before 
tlie  Assembly  at  the  same  time — the 
£!ail  of  Carnarvon  having  adopted  the 


views  of  his  predecessor  in  office.  He 
did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy 
was  responsible  for  the  popular  agitation 
that  existed,  but  the  opponents  of  Con- 
federation, who  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  Defence  Association  and  sum- 
moned meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
island  by  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
**Come  one;  come  all — no  Confedera- 
tion !  "  That  excited  the  people,  which 
it  was  neither  wise  nor  prudent  to  do, 
for  the  result  was  the  disturbances  which 
they  all  deplored.  The  people,  how- 
ever, found  that  they  had  been  deceived 
by  agitators,  and  that  the  scheme  of 
Confederation,  if  adopted,  would  tend 
to  lighten  taxation  and  also  to  improve 
the  administration  of  justice.  Imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  had 
delivered  his  speech  to  the  Assembly  a 
dead  set  was  made  at  him,  the  opponents 
of  Confederation  being  determined  that 
he  should  be  re-called  for  carrying  out 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon's  instructions. 
One  newspaper.  The  Barbadoes  Agricul- 
tural Reporter,  characterized  the  Go- 
vernor as  a  political  firebrand,  under 
whom  there  could  be  no  peace,  and  who 
must  be  quenched,  and  also  spoke  of 
the  West  India  islands  as  communities 
which,  in  time  of  war,  so  far  from 
uniting  for  purposes  of  defence,  would 
be  happy  to  be  captured  by  any  foreign 
Power  from  which  they  might  hope  to 
receive  justice.  The  Barbadoes  Defence 
Association  he  had  before  referred  to 
afterwards  endorsed,  through  their  secre- 
tary, the  sentiments  expressed  in  that 
newspaper  by  thanking  it  for  its  support 
of  their  cause.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  testimonials  from  the  Press  of  that 
character  threw  a  little  light  upon  the 
deputation  to  the  Colonial  Office  a  few 
days  ago,  and  showed  that  the  excite- 
ment which  had  arisen  in  the  island 
was  not  confined  to  one  section  of  the 
inhabitants  only,  but  that  the  White 
population  had  equally  lost  their  heads 
with  the  negroes.  Whatever  course  the 
Home  Government  might  think  fit  to 
adopt,  he  hoped  they  would  stand  by 
the  policy  of  Confederation — a  policy 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  those  islands, 
which,  though  rich  in  natural  resources, 
were  too  small  separately  to  provide 
the  means  of  good  government,  and 
ought  for  that  purpose  to  be  united 
together.  It  had  been  the  opinion  of  suc- 
cessive Secretaries  of  the  Colonies,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
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islandB  bad  proposed,  that  there  should 
be  a  confederation  of  the  islands,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to 
society  in  Barbadoes  than  that  what 
should  be  declared  by  successive  Go- 
vernments to  be  for  the  benefit  of  those 
islands  and  by  the  population  to  be 
necessary  should  be  stopped  by  a  small 
oligarchy.  It  had  been  proposed  by 
Governor  Hennessy  to  make  no  change 
as  regarded  the  Constitution  of  Barba- 
does, but  things  had  now  reached  that 
point  at  which  the  scheme  of  Confedera- 
tion must  either  be  given  up  or  that 
Constitution  must  be  altered. 

Mb.  THORNHILL  said,  that  as  an 
owner  of  land  in  Barbadoes,  he  wished 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  He  was  able 
to  state  that  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Pope 
Hennessy  going  there  the  island  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  but  it  was  now 
in  an  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. It  was  unfortunate  that  these  dis- 
turbances should  have  taken  place  at  a 
period  of  the  year  when  tne  'sugar 
crop,  which  was  valued  at  £1,000,000, 
was  being  got  in.  The  negroes  of  Bar- 
badoes could  not  be  so  dissatisfied  and 
discontented,  because  emigration  agents 
had  been  trying  for  some  time  to  induce 
them  to  emigrate  to  Demerara,  Trinidad, 
and  other  adjacent  places  where  there 
was  a  want  of  labour,  and  those  negroes 
who  had  gone  there  had  returned  again 
to  Barbadoes,  showing  that  they  were 
not  dissatisfied  with  their  wages  and 
their  position  in  that  island.  The  ne- 
groes, unfortunately,  could  not  be  got 
to  work  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
earn  enough  to  live  upon,  which  they 
could  do  in  three  or  four  days  a- week. 
In  Barbadoes,  as  in  England,  large 
bodies  of  the  working  population  were 
very  ignorant;  but  there  was  a  school 
on  the  average  for  every  square  mile  in 
the  island — a  fact  which  showed  that 
education  was  not  so  much  neglected 
there  as  some  alleged.  It  was  said  that 
although  3  persons  had  been  killed 
and  1 6  wounded,  the  riots  could  not  be 
called  serious,  because  they  had  been 
quelled  by  the  police  without  the  action 
of  the  troops.  But  it  should  be  said 
that  the  police  in  Barbadoes  were  armed 
with  rifles,  and  were  soldiers  in  every- 
thing except  the  name.  He  (Mr.  Thorn- 
hill)  had  heard  that  a  telegram  was  read 
yesterday,  stating  that  the  Assembly  had 
resolved  upon  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
asking  Her  Majesty  to  remove  Governor 
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Hennessy;  and  that  he,  in  retiun,  had 
stated  that  he  would  dissolye  the  House. 
If  that  were  true,  it  would  show  that 
dissensions  and  disturbances  were  atiH 
going  on,  and  that  they  were  likely  to 
continue,  unless  the  Home  Goyerameot 
took  some  action.    That  was  a  reaaoa 
why  an  inquiry  was  wanted  now  instead 
of  waiting  for  proofs.    A  statement  had 
been  made  that  nine-tenths  of  the  co- 
loured population  were  in  favour  of  con- 
federation; but  he  (Mr.  ThomhiU)  oonld 
not  credit  that,  because  Mr.  Reeves,  the 
Solicitor  General,  who  had  resigned  be- 
cause he  could  not  agree  with  tae  viewi 
of  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy,  was  a  oolonred 
gentleman,  and  there  was  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  coloured  people 
were  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  the  White 
inhabitants  of  the  island.     He  trusted 
that  after  what  had  occurred  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonies would  abandon  the  policy  of  con- 
federation as  far  as  Barbadoes  was  con- 
cerned, and  that  he  would  give  the  colony 
back  its  old  Executive  Council  which  it 
had  had  since   1652.      He  thought  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  remove  Mr. 
Pope  Hennessy  from  his  present  post  on 
a  mere  telegram ;  but  he  must  say  that 
until  pressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  telegrams  which  he  had  sent  were  as 
scant  and  understated  as  the  private  te- 
legrams could  have  been  overstated  and 
exaggerated.     The  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies had  said  that  he  would  not  force 
confederation  on  the  islands,  but  that  it 
must  come  from  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  Legislatures.     Here,    however, 
was  a  Governor  who  went  about  touting 
for  confederation.      Surely  that    conla 
not  be  considered  *^  spontaneous  action," 
and  he  hoped  such  conduct  would  not 
receive  the  support  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.     It  would  be  most  unjust, 
he  admitted,  to  remove  Mr.  Hennesey 
without  giving  him   an  opportunity  of 
defendinghimself ;  but  as  it  was  evident 
that  Mr.  Hennessy  had  brought  on  those 
disturbances  by  the  injudicious  and  hasty 
manner  in  which  he  had  sought  to  m>- 
mote  confederation,  it  would  be  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  give  the  matter 
their  most  serious  consideration^  as  it 
would  be  most  difficult  after  what  had 
occurred  to  restore  good  feeling  between 
the  Governor  and  a  lar^e  proportioii  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  iuand. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  put  it  to  the  Hoose 
whether  they  were  in  a  position  to  con* 
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tiirae  a  diaoiusion  upon  the  oonduot  of 
Qor^asnoT  Hennesay  and  of  the  questioa 
until  the  Papers  had  been  presented  to 
Parliament.  He  wished  to  abstain  from 
giving  any  opinion,  either  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Goremor,  or  on  the  merits  of  the 
case ;  and  he  simply  wished  to  state  that 
he  had  receiyed  communications  from 
the  Chairman  and  deputy  Chairman  of 
the  West  India  Committee,  who  had 
been  active  in  the  matter,  that  they  en- 
tirely shared  in  the  view  that  it  woidd  be 
premature  and  unjust  to  all  the  interests 
concerned  if,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  question,  there  should  be  opinions 
formed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
felt  that  it  would  be  most  improper  to 
endeavour  to  elicit  any  opinion  from  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor  in  the  present  state  of  the 
information  before  it.  That  there  had 
been  political  and  social  agitation  in  the 
colony,  and  changes  in  the  Constitution, 
both  actual  and  contemplated,  they  had 
no  doubt,  and  under  those  circumstances 
they  oonsidered  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
communicate  to  the  Colonial  Office  the 
telegrams  which  they  received.  The  in- 
formation which  they  received  induced 
them  to  believe  that  matters  were  suffi- 
ciently serious  for  the  duty  of  restoring 
peace  and  order  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  was  not  connected 
with  the  local  political  questions  which 
had  produced  the  agitation;  but  they 
wished  him  to  state  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  the  Colonial  authorities 
that  they  regretted  that  it  should  for  one 
moment  have  been  supposed  that  they 
wished  and  asked  for  tiie  recall  of  the 
Gk)vemor  without  his  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  an  explanation.  For 
such  explanation  they  understood  Lord 
Carnarvon  had  telegraphed,  and  the 
West  Indian  Committee  considered  that 
in  the  meantime  the  matter  had  better 
be  left  in  his  hands.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, he  hoped  the  debate  would  not 

be  continued.     

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  in  the  present  state 
of  their  information  to  prolong  the  dis- 
cussion. He  wished  to  say,  however, 
that  he  considered  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  introduced 
the  subject  (Mr.  Charley)  had  in  the 
hour  which  his  speech  had  occupied  done 
great  injustice  to  the  Governor,  whose 
career  at  its  outset  it  was  attempted  to 


destroy.  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  was  nei- 
ther a  political  nor  personid  friend  of 
his,  but  he  was  aware  of  a  number  of 
circumstances  which  would  mitigate,  if 
it  was  required,  any  judgment  pro- 
nounced upon  his  conduct.  He  thought 
it  somewhat  hard  upon  the  Governor 
that  he  should  be  attacked  in  that  House 
by  his  own  political  Friends  on  incom- 
plete and  one-sided  information. 

Mb.  GEEENE  said,  he  did  not  wish 
the  debate  should  be  prolonged,  but  he 
thought  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  was 
justified  in  what  he  had  done,  seeing 
that  his  statements  were  founded  on 
official  documents.  He  hoped  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  re-consider  the 
policy  of  confederation. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  House 
would  readily  understand  the  difficulty 
which  he  felt  in  entering  into  any  length- 
ened explanation  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  which  had  been  brought  imder 
the  notice  of  the  House.  He  could  not 
join  in  attaching  any  blame  to  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Salford  (Mr.  Charley)  for  having  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  language  which  he  em- 
ployed did  not  lay  him  open  to  any 
animadversion.  As  far  as  he  understood 
the  case,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  alleged  that  agitation  was  still  being 
carried  on  at  the  instance  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man believed  that  to  be  the  case  he  was 
fully  justified  in  bringing  the  subject 
under  the  notice  of  the  House ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Lowther)  believed  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  statement.  The  House 
had  heard  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  and  other  speakers  reference 
to  the  subject  of  confederation,  a  sub- 
ject which  no  doubt  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  present  excitement.  It  was  frankly 
admitted  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  also  by  others,  that  on  this  question 
of  confederation  there  had  been  no  di- 
vergence of  opinion  between  successive 
Colonial  Secretaries.  The  despatches  of 
Lord  Granville,  Lord  Kimberley,  and 
his  noble  Friend  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office  had  coincided  in  recom- 
mending a  scheme  of  confederation  to 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  Legislature 
of  Barbadoes.  Lord  Carnarvon  also 
stated  distinctly  his  opinion  that  any 
scheme  of  confederation  which  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  should 
be  left  to  their  own  spontaneous  action, 
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and  that  he  could  be  no  party  to  the 
forcing  on  of  such  a  policy  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Legislature.  This  de- 
spatch had  already  been  cited  and  need 
not  be  repeated ;  but  to  show  that  this 
guiding  principle  had  not  been  lost  sight 
of  during  the  last  few  weeks,  he  would 
quote  the  following  despatch  from  Lord 
Uamarvon  to  Governor  Hennessy : — 

"  Representations  coming  from  many  quarters 
as  to  the  great  and  alarming  excitement  arising 
from  Confederation,  such  as  burning  of  canes,  &c., 
make  me  anxious.  Telegraph  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  reports.  You  must  clearly  un- 
derstand that  no  scheme  can  be  forced  on  the 
Colony,  and  you  must  exercise  the  greatest  cau- 
tion to  prevent  political  agitation  among  the 
native  population." 

That  telegram  was  sent  in  consequence 
of  allegations  to  the  effect  that  the  Gb- 
vemor  was  personally  conducting  the 
agitation  contrary  to  the  distinct  injunc- 
tion contained  in  the  despatch  previously 
quoted.  This  brought  him  to  a  delicate 
part  of  the  subject,  the  alleged  individual 
action  of  the  Governor  with  reglird  to 
the  agitation;  and  he  confessed  that,  if 
he  felt  there  was  any  truth  in  it,  he 
should  experience  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  defending  the  conduct  of  the  Governor. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  think 
that,  with  the  distinct  injunction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  feelings  which  should 
actuate  a  person  occupying  so  high  and 
important  a  position,  the  Governor  could 
in  any  way  liave  lent  himself  to  such  a 
proceeding.  In  consequence  of  renewed 
representations  made  fi-om  the  West 
India  Committee,  another  telegram  was 
sent  to  the  Governor — 

"  Fr(?sh  statements  mjulo  to  me  to-dav  of  vorv 
serious  riot  at  Prospc'ct  plantation.  Death  of 
one  man,  woundinji:  of  othi-rs  ;  apprehension  of 
dangerous  disturbances  through  alleged  Govern- 
ment agitation.  I  have  permitted  and  can  sanc- 
tion no  such  agitation,  and  I  trust  statement  is 
wholly  unfounded.  Telegraph  immediately  true 
facts  of  case  and  what  steps  taken.'* 

The  Governor  replied  in  the  course  of  a 
long  telegram — 

"  From  the  iirst  I  have  prevented  agitation 
or  meetings  in  favour  of  Confederation.  I  only 
allow  meetings  against  it,  not  wishing  to  coerce 
the  free  action  of  those  opposed." 

Another  telegram  contained  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes  that 
neither  the  action  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment nor  the  protective  action  of  Her 
l^lajesty's  Government  had  been  made 
use   of  in  favour  of   agitation.     This 
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showed  that  (Governor  Henneaay  vai 

well  aware  of  the  views  of  the  Colonial 

Office  and  expressed  his  intention  to  act 

accordingly.     In  another   telegram  his 

noble  Friend  said — 

"  Urge  earnestly  on  all  parties  to  ceaae  inn 
political  agitation,  for  which  there  is  no  iiiitiE- 
cation  after  my  despatch,  and  which  must  he  pot 
down  firmly  for  this  very  reason." 

That  showed  that,  so  far  as  the  6oTea- 
ment  were  concerned,  and  so  far  as  they 
had  every  assurance  from  the  (Jovemor 
of  Barbadoes,  the  action  either  of  the 
local  Government,  or  the  reflected  action 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  had  in  so 
way  been  made  use  of  in  favour  of  agi- 
tation on  the  subject.  At  any  time  and 
under  any  circumstances  he,  for  one, 
should  deeply  regret  attempts  to  coerce 
the  free  and  independent  action  of  any 
Legislative  Assembly.  Members  of  that 
House,  upon  whatever  side  they  sat, 
would  join  him  in  deprecating  any  such 
action  ;  and  he  could  only  say  that  if  a 
policy  of  confederation  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  Legislature  of  Barbadoes,  it 
was  a  result  which  he  should  regret,  but 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gt)vemment  to  bow  to  the  decision. 
With  regard  to  the  statement  that  the 
Gt)vemor  had  made  indiscreet  speechei 
to  the  Assembly,  it  certainly  was  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  consideration  for  any  Gro- 
vernor,  addressing  a  Legislature,  as  to 
what  language  he  might  or  might  not 
rightly  adopt,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  language  which  had  been  quoted 
certainly  required  explanation.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  upon  it,  he  would 
simply  inform  the  House  that  the  special 
attention  of  the  Governor  had  been 
drawn  to  certain  passages  in  his  speech, 
and  that  he  had  been  invited  to  giTe  a 
full  and  complete  explanation  of  the  fxt- 
cumstances  attending  their  use.  As  to 
any  disorderly  scene  in  the  Assembly 
during  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  he 
had  no  information  to  g^ide  him  upon 
the  subject.  He  had  seen  the  mmouis 
to  which  reference  had  been  made ;  but 
he  was  not  aware  what  were  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
strangers  into  the  Assembly.  It  was 
possible  that  some  of  them  had  not  con- 
ducted themselves  with  perfect  decorum. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  the  facts  were, 
he  could  hardly  think  that  the  Go- 
vernor could  be  held  personally  req^oii- 
sible  for  the  admission  of  the  SEtvumDi 
who  were  said  to  have  creatqd  l^^if* 
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turlMuioe.  And  he  oould  not  help  re- 
membexing  that  the  Assembly  of  Bar- 
badoeewae  not  the  only  legialatiYe  body 
in  the  world  which  haa  found  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  strangers  one  of 
difficulty.  Then  it  was  said  that  an  in- 
vidious use  had  been  made  by  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  word  ''  people,"  as  applied 
to  only  one  dass  of  the  people.  It  was 
impossible  to  speak  on  this  point  with- 
out the  explanations  which  had  been 
requested,  and  would,  in  due  time,  he 
trusted,  arrive  from,  the  GK)yemor.  A 
fliurmore  serious  branch  of  the  question 
was  the  allegation  put  forward  on  the 
authority  of  a  most  respectable  and  in- 
fluential body — the  West  India  Com- 
mittee—that the  Gt)vemor  was  person- 
ally conducting  agitation.  It  was  only 
fair  to  say  that,  so  far,  he  had  heard  no 
confirmation  of  this  yery  serious  accusa- 
tion, and  to  point  out  that  appeals  had 
for  some  time  previously  been  made  to 
the  inflammatory  population  of  Bar- 
badoes-  by  the  very  persons  who  now 
complained  of  such  appeals.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  was  alarmed  on  hear- 
ing that  any  appeals  whatever  had  been 
made  to  so  excitable  a  population.  The 
noRToea  of  Barbadoes  were  scarcely  an 
audience  to  which  very  passionate  ap- 
peals should  be  made ;  and  this  made 
him  wonder  that  persons  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  property 
in  the  island — the  planters  and  estate 
agents — should  so  address  this  highly 
inflammatory  element.  It  had  been 
stated  that,  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
in  the  Legislature,  to  which  exception 
had  been  taken,  the  Gbvemor  alluded  to 
the  condition  of  the  public  institutions 
in  the  island,  including  gaols  and  hos- 
pitals. The  Governor  did  not  appear  to 
nave  exceeded  his  duty  in  that  respect, 
for  he  seemed  to  have  simply  drawn  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  state  of  those  institutions.  As  to 
the  rate  of  wages,  which  was  also  al- 
luded to  in  the  Governor's  speech,  he 
must  remind  the  House  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Barbadoes  was  a  dense  one ; 
and  that  it  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
few  West  India  islands  in  which  the 
people  would  condescend  to  work  to  any 
g^reat  extent.  He  could  not  assent  to 
the  doctrine  that  because  wages  were 
low,  it  would  of  necessity  be  an  act  of 
Idndnefls  to  the  labouring  classes  to  raise 
tiMm  to  a^  great  extent.  The  modem 
JMHMMM  torn  almost  all  ills  was  high 
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wages ;  but  recent  enerienoe  in  this 
country  showed  that  high  wages  did 
not  invariably  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  a  community.  On  this  point,  also, 
however,  it  would  be  well  to  wait  for 
further  information  before  the  House 
came  to  any  conclusion.  In  a  mixed 
community  like  Barbadoes,  where  the 
Black  portion  of  the  community  out- 
numbered the  White,  it  was  only  natural 
that  panics  should  from  time  to  time 
arise,  and  it  was  impossible  perhaps  for 
people  at  a  distance  to  avoid  forming 
strong  opinions  on  one  or  the  other  side. 
Some  could  not  avoid  giving  expression 
to  their  natural  sympathy  for  men  of 
their  own  race  surrounded  by  a  ferocious 
negpro  mob,  while  there  there  were  others 
whose  proclivities  always  led  to  their 
constituting  themselves  the  champions  of 
the  inferior  race  under  all  circumstances 
and  conditions;  but  a  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gt)vemment  as  such  could  allow 
himself  to  have  no  S3rmpathies,  and  it 
had  always  been  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gt)vemment  to  study  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  all  classes,  sections, 
and  interests,  without  distinction  of  race, 
colour,  or  creed ;  and  on  this,  as  on  all 
occasions,  it  was  desirable  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  say  nothing  which  could 
in  any  way  be  converted  into  a  feeling 
of  special  or  undue  leaning  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  population  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  The  difficulties  of  a  Qt)ver- 
nor  in  such  a  colony  could  hardly  be 
overrated,  for  he  had  to  display  impar- 
tiality in  every  action  of  life.  On  pre- 
vious occasions  Governors  who  had 
adopted  a  line  which  might  have  been 
approved  by  the  ruling  race  had  been 
persecuted  by  those  who  difltered  from 
them.  It  was  our  duty  here  to  consider 
dispassionately  the  difficulties  in  which 
a  Governor  was  placed  and  to  say  nothing 
which  could  add  to  his  embarrassment. 
Since  these  difficulties  had  arisen  Mr. 
Hennessy  had  pursued  a  conciliatory 
line  in  regard  to  those  who  differed  from 
him,  naming  a  distinguished  opponent 
of  Confederation  as  President  of  the 
Council,  and  allowing  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral to  vote  against  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Hennessy  once  occupied  a  honourable 
position  in  this  House,  and  was  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  a  rising  Member, 
and  he  trans&rred  his  services  to  his 
country  to  another  sphere.  While  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  fully 
to  consider  the  serious  charges  wbic^ 
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had  been  brought  against  him,  he  was 
aB  yet  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt.  The  House  would  be  glad 
to  hear  that,  so  far  as  the  last  advices 
went,  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
reason  to  hope  that  there  was  no  cause 
to  fear  any  further  alarm  respecting  the 
preservation  of  order.  The  latest  tele- 
grams, from  official  and  private  sources, 
made  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  form 
of  disturbance ;  and  he  trusted  that  these 
unhappy  circumstances  might  be  consi- 
dered at  an  end.  The  force  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  authorities  was  some  600 
strong,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were 
Whites,  which,  in  an  island  of  about  the 
size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  a  consi- 
derable force.  Besides  that,  there  was 
within  reach  a  very  large  contingent  in 
the  neighbouring  islands.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Suflfolk 
(Mr.  Thomhill),  whom  he  must  congra- 
tulate upon  the  success  of  his  first 
speech,  alluded  to  a  telegram  stating 
that  the  Governor  had  threatened  a  dis- 
solution if  the  Assembly  adopted  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Home  Government ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  Colo- 
nial Governor  would  do  anything  so  un- 
constitutional. In  conclusion,  he  might 
state  that  the  Papers  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  asked  for  would  be 
included  in  others  now  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, and  the  whole  would,  he  hoped, 
be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  with- 
out unnecessary  delay.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  not 
press  his  Motion. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
from  the  little  information  which  had 
been  given  to  the  House  there  was  not 
reason  to  suppose  that  Governor  Hen- 
nessy  had  failed  in  his  duty.  He  saw, 
however,  one  thing  to  which  he  must 
take  exception.  Mr.  Hennessy  de- 
clared that  he  had  not  permitted  any 
meetings  in  favour  of  Confederation,  but 
had  permitted  meetings  against  it.  That 
appeared  to  him  to  bo  a  verv  one-sided 
proceeding,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  sanctionf^d  by  the  Government.  No- 
thing could  be  more  difficult  than  to  hold 
the  balance  equally  between  the  White 
and  Blackjjraces,  where  their  interests 
were  to  some  degree  antagonistic.  It 
had  been  said  that  a  Governor  who  took 
the  part  of  the  whites  was  subjected  to 
malignant  persecution  in  this  country. 
He  knew  of  no  instance  of  that  kind, 
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but  thought  the  case  was  esacfljtti 
reverse.  Whenever  Gkiyomon  PMwd 
laws  that  pressed  hardly  on  theooloond 
population,  they  were  loudly  pnM 
by  the  local  Press  'and  pnmiotad; 
whereas  the  Gbvemora  wlio  took  tt» 
side  of  the  Black  population  had  hai 
islands  made  too  not  to  hold  dieiB, 
and  were  obliged  to  resign.  The  hn. 
and  learned  Uentleman  who  had  in- 
troduced the  Motion  (Mr.  Charkj) 
had  spoken  of  the  Constitution  wUa 
had  been  given  to  Barbadoes,  andwluA 
conferred  on  the  people  the  riglit 
of  self-government.  iBut  who  woe 
the  people?  What  was  the  popola- 
tion  of  the  island  which  exercised  thii 
right  of  self-government  ?  It  was  wbit 
might  be  called  a  planter  oligarchy.  B 
had  been  stated,  and  it  had  not  been 
denied,  that  those  persons  who  had  tin 
whole  control  of  tne  Govemnient  oob- 
sisted  of  1,300,  out  of  a  population  gf 
160,000.  Could  there  be  a  more  paint 
case  of  an  oligarchy,  and  was  not  Ak 
Constitution  similar  to  that  which  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  abrogate  ii 
Jamaica?  Under  these  oiicnmstaaoeik 
the  position  of  a  Governor  who  had  im- 
partially to  administer  justice  to  all 
classes  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficoltj; 
and  it  seemed  to  him,  he  must  conftHi 
highly  improbable  that  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Hennessy's  acknowledged  aMlilj 
should  have  committed  the  imprudenoH 
which  were  laid  to  his  charge,  or  that 
he  should  be  unable  to  ffive  goodreaaoH 
for  the  course  which  he  had  puxiRMd. 
As  matters  stood,  it  might  be  found  ne- 
cessary that  reforms  in  Barbadoes  should 
come  from  pressure  from  without,  fiv  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  extremely  donbtfiil 
whether  its  present  Legislature  could 
carry  them  from  within,  and  he  hoped, 
therefore,  the  Government  would  hold 
themselves  free  to  correct  any  faults  in 
the  Constitution  which  might  exist  theva 
with  the  support  of  that  House,  so  that 
equal  justice  might  be  secured  to  all  tiie 
inhabitants  of  the  island. 

Sir  GEOEGE  BOWTEB,  as  a  mv 
sonal  friend  of  Mr.  Hennessy's,  wiuiad 
to  say  a  few  words.  That  hon.  Gentis- 
man,  who,  when  he  entered  the  Honaa, 
was  a  very  young  man,  was  entmafcad 
with  the  conduct  of  many  importaat 
subjects,  and  had  earned  the  nighsat 
opinion  from  all  Members  for  the  judg- 
ment, moderation,  and  tact  with  whin 
he  took  part  in  the  debates,    He(fii? 
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Qeovge  Bowrer)  wm  eeriain  that  wlien 
fbll  lafoirmaaoii  as  to  reoent  OGcurrences 
la  Barbadoea  reached  this  oountry  it 
would  be  found  that  he  was  justified  in 
the  eouvse  which  he  had  taken.  He  re- 
stetted,  he  might  add,  that  the  subject 
Ead  been,  brouffht  before  the  House  at 
all,  because  what  fell  from  hon.  Mem- 
hm  in  debate  was  not  confined  within 
ike  walls  of  the  House,  nor  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  country,  but  went  forth 
to  distant  places  where  matters  were  not 
00  weU  understood  and  where  frequently 
A  bad  effect  was  produced.  When  Party 
•pirit  ran  hieh,  nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  wan  debate  on  imperfect 
materials ;  and  he  was  a&aid  that  when 
the  report  of  this  discussion  was  read 
in  the  colony,  the  difficulties  of  the  GK)- 
Temorwotdd  be  greatly  increased.  There 
liad  been  examples  lately  of  speeches 
made  of  a  most  misbhierous  description 
ealculated  to  lead  to  the  worst  results 
when  they  came  to  be  translated  into 
the  natire  language  of  one  of  our  great 
Dependencies,  and  when  a  colony  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  position  of  difficulty 
'nothing  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  more 
inoonyenient  than  that  the  subject  should 
be  discussed  by  the  House  with  imper- 
floot  information,  and  on  the  faith  of 
oontradictory  telegrams  calculated  to 
mialead.  He  trusted  a  generous  inter- 
protation  would  be  put  on  the  acts  of 
vie  Gt)yemor,  who  he  had  no  doubt 
wbateyer  had  acted  for  the  honour  of 
the  drown  and  the  safety  of  the  De- 
pendency which  was  committed  to  his 
eare. 

MAGISTRATES  (IRELAND)— SPEECH 
AT  AN  ORANGE  MEETING. 


QUBSTION. 


OBSE&YATIONS. 


Mb.  fat,  in  rising  to  call  attention 
to  the  report  which  has  appeared  in  The 
^Veeman  s  Journal  of  the  9th  of  De- 
cember last  of  a  speech  delivered  at  a 
public  meeting  of  Orangemen  in  the 
city  of  Dublm  by  Captain  Barton,  a 
Deputy  Lieutenant  and  Justice,  of  the 
Peaoe  for  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
and  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  L'e- 
land,  Whether  any  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  ascertain  the  correct- 
ness of  that  report ;  and,  whether  it  is 
intended  to  take  any  notice  of  the  speech 
attributed  to  Captain  Barton?  said,  he 
)i|ld  a  yeiy  unpleasant  duty  to  perform 


in  introducing  the  subject  to  the  House, 
but    he    felt    sure    that    all    educated 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Welshmen 
would  disapproye  of  the  circumstances 
which  he  had  to  bring  to  their  know- 
ledge.   It  was  a  question  which  to  his 
mind  was  of  great  importance,  as  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  goyemment 
of  Ireland,  and  the  due  administration 
of  justice  in  carrying  out  the  Acts  passed 
by  Parliament.     He  thought  that  the 
conduct    of   those    entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  ought  to  be 
aboye  suspicion.    They  all  knew  that 
Ireland,  especially  the  Northern  part, 
was  diyided  into  two  parties  with  re- 
spect to  relipon.    In  the  North  of  Ire- 
land Party  reeling  ran  yery  high,  as  the 
numbers  of  eachFarty  were  more  equal 
than  they  were  in  any  other  part.     But 
when  they  came  to  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  administration  of  justice 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  m  the 
North  of   Ireland  there  were   700,000 
CaUiolicsas  against  800,000  of  all  other 
denominations,  and  there  was  an  opinion 
in  Ireland  that  they  should  have  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Catholic  justices  to  re- 
present the  feelings  and  rights  of  the 
Catholics — an  arrangement  that  would 
giye  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
country  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  the  law.     He,  however,  found  that  in 
the  country  of  Fermanagh  there  were 
51,000  Catholics  as  against  41,000  of 
other  denominations,  and  on  looking  at 
the  constitution  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  roll  he  found  that,  so  far  as  he 
could  ascertain — and  he  had  a  pretty 
good  knowledge  of  the  men — there  was 
not  one  Cathouc  upon  the  list,  although 
there  were  69  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  country.     He  thought  that  would 
strike  the  House  as  being  a  most  re- 
markable  fact.      There  were    also   17 
deputy  lieutenants  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, and  none  of  them  were  Catholics. 
That  being  the  case,  it  would  strike  any 
one  that  gentlemen  bearing  commissions 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Fermanagh 
should  have  an  extreme  delicacy  and 
should  be  yery  scrupulous  of  expressing 
opinions  on  matters  of  religion.     In  the 
case  to  which  he  wished  to  call  attention 
the  gentleman  had  not  displayed  that 
delicacy,  and  he  thought  the  language 
would  be  disapproved  of  by  almost  every 
hon.  Member  present.     Some  years  ago 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Cavan  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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more  derogatory,  more  discreditable,  not 
to  the  Government  alone,  who  were  here 
to-day  and  gone,  it  might  be  hoped,  to- 
morrow, but  to  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try— namely,  the  un-English  sentiments 
uttered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Chief 
Secretai'y  for  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Whalley) 
protested  against  the  time  of  the  House 
being  taken  up  by  appeals  on  behalf  of 
a  Power  which  was  recognized  by  our 
law  and  by  common  sense  as  alien  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  community 
and  utterly  destructive  to  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWEE  defended 
the  course  adopted  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Cavan  County  in  bring- 
ing under  the  notice  of  the  House  the 
speech  of  Captain  Barton,  and  was  sorry 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  lor  Ireland  had  attempted  to 
defend  that  Gentleman.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  language  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  County,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  meeting  ;  but  at  all  events 
his  hon.  Friend  did  not  use  these  words 
at  a  meeting,  while  Captain  Barton  did 
use  words  which  might  have  led  to 
murder.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  as- 
sured the  House  that  the  language  of 
Captain  Barton  was  not  used  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  judicial  functions.  But  that 
did  not  affect  his  fitness  to  sit  on  the 
Bench,  because  he  had  a  character  to 
maintain  whether  on  or  off  the  Bench. 
After  all,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the 
way  in  which  this  subject  had  been  met 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  when 
lie  remembered  that  tiie  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman "in  his  speech  at  Belfast  referred 
to  certain  Members  of  the  House  as 
spouters  of  sedition. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
In  the  expression  I  made  use  of  on  that 
occasion,  I  did  not  speak  of  any  hon. 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  0;C0NN0R  power  ;  It  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  Home  Rule  Mem- 
bers to  learn  now  for  the  first  time  that 
the  language  used  on  that  occasion  did 
not  refer  to  them.  In  times  past  dis- 
sension in  Ulster  was  promoted  by  the 
Government,  and  he  regretted  that  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  not 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
denounce  the  fanning  of  the  fiame  of 
religious  bigotry  in  Ireland  whether  by 
Catholics  or  Protestants. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  considered  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  County  had  done 

Mr,  Whalley 


good  service  in   bringing   the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  Honae. 

Colonel  COLE  said,  he  knew  Gaptui 
Barton  to  be  a  younff  man  of  waxm  tem- 
perament.  He  womd  not  say  a  vwd 
in  favour  of  the  speech  whicn  he  liai 
been  accused  of  delivering,  and  whidi, 
if  he  had  delivered  it,  would  have  beat 
very  indiscreet.  But  he  knew  CapUii 
Barton  to  be  the  last  person  who  wouU 
say  anvthing  intended  to  hnrt  the  feel- 
ings of  others. 

1)r.  ward  said,  there  was  a  fading 
in  Ireland  that  some  unfaimess  vai 
shown  in  dealing  wiih  these  cases,  ud 
that  while  a  mafi^strate  who  said  my- 
thing  at  a  popimir  meeting  was  pxettf 
sure  to  have  his  name  scratched  ont  i 
the  Commission,  very  little  notice  wu 
taken  of  Bpeech«B  at  meetings  like  that 
in  question. 

Mr.  butt  said,  this  was  not  so  mudi 
a  question  between  Homaii  Catholic  aid 
Protestant,  as  a  question  as  to  a  magis- 
trate gloating  over  a  diabolical  Grifflc 
He,  therefore,  thought  it  was  the  dntjf 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  ask  Captain 
Barton  to  give  his  own  version  of  thi 
words  that  he  did  use.  He  presomfld 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  the  correspondence  between 
Captain  Barton  and  the  Lord  Chao- 
cellor. 

SUEZ  CANAL— TH£  MANAaEMBNT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Sir  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  rai 
to  call  attention  to  the  proposed  airange- 
ment  with  regard  to  the  future  xnaaage- 
ment  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  wai 
encouraged  to  that  course  Vj  the  langasgo 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  £e 
Prime  Minister  on  the  occasion  of  tlM 
third  readinfi^  of  the  Bill  authoiizing  tlM 
issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds  to  pay  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Snares.  On 
that  occasion,  the  right  hon.  Ghentlemon 
stated  that  the  negotiations  then  being 
carried  on  could  not  be  decided  by  either 
of  the  negotiators.  Colonel  Stokes  or  IL 
de  Lesseps,  and  that  when  Colonel  Stdkes 
returned  to  this  countxy  he  would  affoid 
the  Government  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  those  ne^tiations.  Within 
three  or  four  days  alter  that  statement, 
Colonel  Stokes  returned  to  England,  bat 
the  information  the  House  was  led  to 
expect  had  never  been  given.  He  did 
not  for  one  moment  accuse  the  Firat 
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Miniwter  of  ike  Crown  or  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Ezohe^uer  of  want  of  courtesy  or 
breach  of  faith  in  the  matter,  but  he 
oonld  not  but  say  that  when  the  latter 
zi^ht  hon.  GenUeman  addressed  the 
Houae  in  reference  to  the  Suec  Canal  he 
— omed  not  to  be  altogether  his  own 
master.  A  hidden  influence  seemed  to 
auctuate  his  actions.    It  appeared  that — 

**  He  sees  a  hand  we  cannot  see,  which  beckons 

him  away ; 
**  He  hears  a  voice  we  cannot  hear,  which  bids 

him  not  to  stay." 

When  the  Suez  Canal  Shares  were  pur- 
eihaaed  the  whole  country  approved  the 
conduct  of  the  GK>Yemment,  and  although 
the   step  so  taken   was    criticized,    no 
serious  opposition  to  the  purchase  was 
offered.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  regarded 
by  the  country  as  a  great  political  act. 
Ue  hoped  that  that  great  political  act 
would  not  from  the  course  which  had 
been  adopted  lead  to  a  great  financial 
complication.     Since  then  nothing  had 
been  done  in  fulfilment  of  the  scheme 
originally  sketched  out  to  Parliament. 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  place  the 
Canal  upon  an  international    footing, 
nothing  to  increase  the  influence  of  this 
country  in  its  administration,   and   to 
aecure  for  it  the  two  essential  require- 
ments; first,  a  good  financial  adminis- 
tration, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  safeguard 
against  political  complications.    Govern- 
ment had  gone  as  a  suppliant  to  M.  de 
Leseeps,  and  obtained  the  appointment 
of  three  directors  on  the  Board  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  this  country.     They 
might  be  gentlemen  every  way  equal  to 
the  work,  but  whose  duties  would  be 
imnecessary   and  even    in   some  cases 
dangerous.    They  must  on  all  questions 
whioh  were  hostile  to  British  interests 
be  in  a  minority  of  3  to  21  ;  yet  taking 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board, 
they  would  have  to  concur  in  all  measures 
which  might  have  that  unfriendly  cha- 
racter. It  was  the  interests  of  the  French 
shareholders  that  the  Canal  should  earn 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  profits, 
whereas  it  was  the  object  of  this  country 
to  reduce  the  tolls  in  the  interests  of 
trade  generally ;  and  whenever  a  motion 
to  that  effect  came  to  be  considered,  the 
three  directors  representing  this  country 
would  be  sure  to  be  in  a  minority.    And 
who,  he  would  ask,  was  to  pay  those 
directors? 

The  CHANCBLLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  The  statutes  of  the  Company 


provide  for  a  percentage  to  be  paid  to 
the  directors. 

Sir  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
it  was  true  there  was  such  a  provision, 
but  it  applied  to  the  directors  who  re- 
presented the  Company  in  general,  and 
not  to  those  representing  the  holders  of 
the  shares  of  tne  Elhedive — shares  not 
bringing  any  dividends  to  their  owners — 
who  had  only  10  votes,  and  who  coidd 
not  have  elected  or  influenced  the  elec- 
tion of  directors  himself.  Therefore  he 
maintained  that  this  country  had  been 

E laced  in  a  position  of  great  danger  and 
umiliation.  The  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion, moreover,  was  increased  by  the 
apparent  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  withold  all  information  on  the 
subject  from  the  House.  Nothing  was 
more  unbusinesslike.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  subject  to  be  fully  discussed, 
they  apparentiy  intended  that  the  House,- 
by  means  of  what  had  been  called  a 
mechanical  majority,  perhaps,  should 
do  simply  what  Colonel  Stokes  might 
chose  to  dictate.  The  House  and  the 
country  had  regarded  the  purchase  of 
these  shares  as  a  great  political  act 
which  was  to  have  two  results.  One  was 
the  diminution  of  the  enormous  tax  now 
imposed  on  ships  going  through  the 
Canal,  and  the  other  was  to  secure  the 
free  passage  of  the  Canal  at  all  times 
and  &eep  our  communication  free  with 
India.  The  question  of  the  surtax  was 
not  one  of  very  great  importance ;  but 
when,  according  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment, the  minimum  had  been  reached, 
the  tax  upon  shipping  woidd  still  be  ex- 
ceedingly heavy ;  and  it  must  be  plain 
to  the  Government  that  when  the  novelty 
of  the  Canal  was  worn  off  commerce 
would  not  suffer  this  very  heavy  charge 
on  navigation  to  continue.  Then  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  It  appeared  to  him, 
and  in  fact  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  had  made  the  proposal,  that 
some  arrangement  might  be  come  to 
between  different  Governments  to  buy 
out  the  Company  and  apply  the  profits 
to  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  Sound  dues.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  any  foreign  Govern- 
ments had  been  sounded  on  that  point  ? 
An  arrangement  of  the  kind  suggested 
had  always  been  a  favourite  object,  he 
understood,  with  the  Italian  Government, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  other  Governments 
would  willingly  come  into  the  arrange- 
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meat;  but  if  not,  there  were  other 
arrangements,  financial  and  political,  by 
which  the  tolls  might  be  reduced,  and 
by  which  the  nations  that  chose  to  join  in 
the  arrangement  might  have  some  special 
advantage.  There  was  a  graver  question 
which  might  crop  up  any  day.  When 
the  matter  was  first  discussed,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked 
what  would  be  the  position  of  the  Canal 
in  case  of  a  war  ?  Omitting  the  case  in 
which  England  herself  wa»  a  belligerent, 
let  him  suppose  that  any  foreign  Power, 
Italy  for  instance,  went  to  war  with 
Turkey  or  with  Eg3rpt,  and  blockaded 
the  Canal  either  at  Port  Said  or  at  Suez, 
how  would  the  navigation  of  England  or 
of  the  world  traverse  the  Canal?  Would 
England  insist  on  breaking  the  blockade? 
That  would  be  a  casus  belli;  and  it 
would  be  equally  one  if  she  were  to  insist 
that  either  of  the  belligerents — if  Turkey 
and  Egypt  were  at  war  with  some  third 
Power — should  yield  to  the  other.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  to  secure  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Canal.  M.  de  Lesseps 
had  stated  in  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished that  before  the  completion  of  the 
Canal  Prince  Mettemich  had  made  a 
suggestion  to  him  for  its  neutralization, 
founded  on  the  precedents  of  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  in  1829  in  reference  to  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Clayton  -  Bui wer 
Treaty  respecting  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
With  a  little  pluck  and  energy  the  Suez 
Canal  might  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  shareholders  and  made  the  com- 
mon highway  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  purpose  some  years  ago,  which 
seemed  to  be  very  much  approved  by  the 
Austrian  authorities.  It  was  that  the 
Viceroy  should  hold  the  Canal  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties.  He  could  not 
understand  why  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark  on  the  subject 
in  the  manner  it  was.  He  would  suggest 
that,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Stade  dues 
and  of  the  Sound  dues,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject.  Com- 
plications might  at  any  moment  arise, 
and  the  country  should  not  be  kept  in 
the  dark.  He  therefore  asked  the  Go- 
vernment to  give  the  explanations  he 
asked  for  as  to  the  position  in  which 
the  matter  stood. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  was  not  altogether  clear 
as  to  the  object  his  hon.  Friend  had  in 

Sir  jy.  Jh-ummond  Wolff 


view.     He  had  now,  as  on  fonner  occa- 
sions, mixed  up  matteors  which  requiiel 
diverse  treatment.  The  Oovemment  hid 
on  all  occasions  endeavoured  to  treat  lus 
hon.  Friend  with  courtesy,  because  thej 
knew  he  had  studied  the    subject  Dor 
years ;  but  he  appeared  to  have  hroiigbt 
forward  two  or  three  questions  of  a  vetr 
different   character,  and    deserving  of 
wholly  different  treatment.      His  noo. 
Friend  had  spoken  of  the   representi- 
tion  of  this  country  in  the  Suez  Ginal 
Company,  but  he  went  on  to  mix  op 
with  that  a  subject  of  a   much  wider 
character  —  the  neutralization    of  the 
Canal.    They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  neutralization   of  the   C^al — that 
was    a    question    which    stood    whoDjr 
apart.     While  the  Government  still  heU 
themselves  open  to  consider  that  ques- 
tion, however,  they  had  not  conaidend 
it,  and  it  was  not  at  present  under  cod- 
sideration.     If  it  should  be  found  here- 
after that  it  was  desirable  to  do  so,  we 
should  be  then  in  a  much  better  position 
to  carry  it  out  than  before  the  puzduue 
was  made :    but  as  yet  they  nad  not 
thought  it  desirable  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion from  the  difficulty  surrounding  it, 
and  the  embarrassment  that  miffht  aiin 
in  dealing  with  the  Porte  andme Tioe- 
roy  of  Egypt,  and  if  his  hon.  Friend 
thought  there  was  anything  behind  ii 
respect  to  that  matter  he  spoke  entirelj 
from    conjecture,  but    at  present  Her 
Majesty's    Government    had    not   con- 
sidered the  question.      His  hon.  Friend 
wanted  to  know  what  airangement  wts 
proposed  with  regard  to  the  representa- 
tion of  this  country  in  the  Suez  Cansl 
Company.     That  Company  was  consti- 
tuted under  its  own  statutes,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  knew  bj  means 
of  those  statutes  exactly  what  was  the 
position  of  the  Company,  and  what  wsi 
the  position  of  the  Viceroy  of  F^ypi 
with  regard  to  the  shares.     They  found 
that  at  a  certcdn  time  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  wanted  money,  which  he  pro- 
posed  to  obtain  by  the  sale  of  these 
shares,  and  they  thought  the    British 
Government  should    come    forward  to 
purchase    these    shares.      When    the 
shares  were   purchased  Her  Muesty's 
Government  knew  they  were  purcnaaing 
shares   of   a    certain  nominal  amount 
which  would  not  pay  dividends  fbr  19 
or  20  years,  and  that  as  to  the  number 
of  votes  they  carried,  if  they  carried 
any,  such  right  would,   after  all,  pos 
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Biblj  hare  to  be  decided  by  a  French 
Ooart  of  Law;  but  whichever  way  it 
might  be  decided,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  considered  they  were  doing 
their  duty  to  the  country  in  saying  that 
they  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  might  make  use  of  them  disad- 
vantageously  to  the  country.  There  were 
also  other  questions  as  to  the  rights  which 
the  purchase  would  confer.  Upon  these 
questions  they  obtained  the  opinions  of 
able  gentlemen.  Having  become  the 
possessors  of  these  shares,  they  were 
subject  to  the  statutes  of  the  Company. 
They  might  have  rested  without  asking 
for  any  other  representation  than  the 
moral  power  that  attached  to  its  being 
known  that  this  country  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  Canal.  Colonel  Stokes 
was  the  agent  of  the  British  Govem- 
ment  on  matters  connected  with  the 
Canal,  and  he  put  himself  in  'communi- 
cation with  M.  de  Lesseps.  M.  de 
Liesseps  and  Colonel  Stokes  arrived  at 
certain  conditional  arrangements,  which 
were  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  hon.  Gentleman  wanted 
to  know  what  these  arrangements  were. 
The  provisional  arrangements  proposed 
by  Colonel  Stokes  and  M.  de  Lesseps 
were  that  the  British  Government  should 
be  entitled  to  nominate  three  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and 
that  one  of  those  members,  if  so  ar- 
ranged, should  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Direction,  which  consisted 
of  four  or  five  members,  and  which  ex- 
ercised the  chief  control  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Company.  Connected  with  that 
was  another  arrangement — a  provisional, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  very  important, 
arrangement — between  Colonel  Stokes 
and  M.  de  Lesseps  as  to  the  surtax 
which  was  charged  upon  vessels  passing 
through  the  Canal.  It  had  been  sent 
home  for  the  consideration  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  surtax  affected 
the  interests  of  the  shipping  passing 
through  the  Canal,  and  also  of  the 
Company;  and  it  had  for  a  long  time 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
Company  and  the  Maritime  Powers. 
His  hon.  Friend  knew  that  there  was  a 
Conference  on  the  subject  at  Constanti- 
nople some  time  ago,  and  certain  ar- 
raligements  were  come  to  against  which 
M.  de  Lesseps  protested,  and  that  they 
were  carried  into  effect  in  spite  of  that 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  There 
were  other  points  open  to  question,  and 


all  these  had  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  subject  of  communications  with  the 
other  Powers,  and  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  inquiry.  These  proposals  having 
been  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, what  was  the  first  thing  to 
do  ?  The  first  was  to  consider  whether 
they  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
British  Government.  They  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  con- 
sulted other  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  were  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter. A  good  deal  of  consideration  had 
been  given  by  those  Departments  to 
the  proposals,  and  it  was  only,  he 
thought,  within  the  last  few  days  that 
a  final  answer  had  been  received  from 
those  Departments  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
It  was  necessary  to  formulate  the  pro- 
posals, and  to  submit  them  to  foreign 
Governments.  Questions  like  these 
coiild  not  be  decided  off-hand.  They 
must  be  carefully  considered  and  agreed 
to  by  other  Maritime  Powers,  and  even 
then  the  consent  of  the  Company  would 
be  necessary.  The  Company  had  its 
own  rights,  and  it  "v^as  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Porte  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt.  His  hon.  Friend  must  therefore 
admit  that  it  would  be  extremely  in- 
convenient to  discuss  such  arrangements 
in  that  House  while  they  were  still  in 
progress,  or  before  they  were  submitted 
to  other  nations.  That  was,  after  all,  a 
great  international  question,  and  his 
hon.  Friend,  who  knew  the  matter  so 
thoroughly,  was  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  was  rather  a-head  of  his  audi- 
ence in  many  respects.  He  knew  a 
great  deal  of  those  things  which  others 
did  not  know  ;  and  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  explain  them  to  Parliament 
without  the  Correspondence  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  have  with 
foreign  Powers.  They  could  not  come 
forward,  for  instance,  with  a  pi^oposal 
relating  to  the  surtax,  before  it  had 
been  brought  before  the  Porte  and 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  question  of 
the  surtax  could  not  be  decided  in  a 
hurry,  but  he  could  inform  his  hon. 
Friend  generally  that  certain  proposals 
had  been  made,  with  explanations  as  to 
the  expenditure  of  money  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  would  be 
advantageous  both  to  the  parties  using 
the  Canal,  and  to  the  Canal  itself; 
and  they  hoped  that  they  would  be 
accepted   boui    by    the    Powers   who 
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more  derogatory,  more  discreditable,  not 
to  the  Government  alone,  who  were  here 
to-day  and  gone,  it  might  be  hoped,  to- 
morrow, but  to  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try— namely,  the  un-English  sentiments 
uttered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Whalley) 
protested  against  the  time  of  the  House 
being  taken  up  by  appeals  on  behalf  of 
a  Power  which  was  recognized  by  our 
law  and  by  common  sense  as  alien  to 
the  genercd  feeling  of  the  community 
and  utterly  destructive  to  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWEK  defended 
the  course  adopted  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Cavan  County  in  bring- 
ing under  the  notice  of  the  House  the 
speech  of  Captain  Barton,  and  was  sorry 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  attempted  to 
defend  that  Gentleman.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  language  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  County,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  meeting  ;  but  at  all  events 
his  hon.  Friend  did  not  use  these  words 
at  a  meeting,  while  Captain  Barton  did 
use  words  which  might  have  led  to 
murder.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  as- 
sured the  House  that  the  language  of 
Captain  Barton  was  not  used  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  judicial  functions.  But  that 
did  not  affect  his  fitness  to  sit  on  the 
Bench,  because  he  had  a  character  to 
maintain  whether  on  or  off  the  Bench. 
After  all,  he  was  not  surprised  at  the 
way  in  which  this  subject  had  been  met 
by  the  Cliief  Secretary  for  Ireland  when 
ho  remembered  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman *iu  his  speech  at  Belfast  referred 
to  certain  Members  of  the  House  as 
spouters  of  sedition. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
In  the  expression  I  made  use  of  on  that 
occasion,  I  did  not  speak  of  any  hon. 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mk.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  :  It  would 
bo  a  satisfaction  to  Homo  Eule  Mem- 
bers to  leurn  now  for  the  first  time  that 
the  language  used  on  that  occasion  did 
not  refer  to  them.  In  times  past  dis- 
sension in  Ulster  was  promoted  by  the 
Government,  and  he  regretted  tliat  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  not 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
denounce  the  fanning  of  the  fiamo  of 
religious  bigotry  in  Ireland  whether  by 
Catholics  or  Protestants. 

AIr.  BIGG-fVE  considered  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cavan  Count v  had  done 
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good  service  in   bringing   the  maika 
under  the  notice  of  the  House. 

Colonel  COLE  said,  he  knew  Captaia 
Barton  to  be  a  younff  man  of  warm  teoi- 
perament.  He  womd  not  say  a  irad 
in  favour  of  the  speeoh  which  he  lial 
been  accused  of  deliYering,  and  whidi, 
if  he  had  delivered  it,  would  have  bcea 
very  indiscreet.  But  he  knew  Captaia 
Barton  to  be  the  last  person  who  would 
say  anvthing  intended  to  hurt  the  fed- 
ings  of  others. 

1)r.  WABD  said,  there  was  a  feeling 
in  Ireland  that  some  unfairness  vai 
shown  in  dealing  wiih  these  cases,  and 
that  while  a  magistrate  who  said  any- 
thing at  a  popular  meeting  was  prettr 
sure  to  have  his  name  scratched  out  d 
the  Commission,  very  little  notice  wu 
taken  of  speeches  at  meetings  like  that 
in  question. 

Mr.  butt  said,  this  was  not  so  much 
a  question  between  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  as  a  question  as  to  a  magis- 
trate gloating  over  a  diabolical  crima 
He,  therefore,  thought  it  was  the  datj 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  ask  Gaptaxa 
Barton  to  give  his  own  version  ox  the 
words  that  he  did  use.  He  presomed 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  the  correspondence  between 
Captain  Barton  and  the  Iiord  Chan- 
cellor. 

SUEZ  CANAIr-TH£  MANAGEMENT. 
OBSERVATIOKS. 

Sir  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  zcse 
to  call  attention  to  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  the  mture  manage- 
ment of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  was 
encouraged  to  that  course  Vjthe  langii^ 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  Ae 
Prime  Minister  on  the  occasion  of  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  authorizing  the 
issue  of  Excnequer  Bonds  to  pay  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares.  Oa 
that  occasion,  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
stated  that  the  negotiations  then  being 
carried  on  could  not  be  decided  by  either 
of  the  negotiators.  Colonel  Stokes  or  M. 
de  Lesseps,  and  that  when  Colonel  Stokes 
returned  to  this  country  he  would  affard 
the  Government  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  those  negotiations.  Wiflun 
three  or  four  days  alter  that  statementi 
Colonel  Stokes  returned  to  "R^nglftw^^  hot 
the  information  the  House  was  led  to 
expect  had  never  been  giren.  He  did 
not  for  one  moment  accuse  the  Rnt 
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IGniflter  of  ike  Crown  or  the  Chancellor 
«f  the  Ezohequer  of  want  of  courtesy  or 
keaoh  of  faith  in  the  matter,  but  he 
aonld  not  but  say  that  when  the  latter 

a*^ht  hon.  GenUeman  addressed  the 
ouae  in  reference  to  the  Suec  Canal  he 
^  tNemed  not  to  be  altogether  his  own 
■■  master.  A  hidden  influence  seemed  to 
\    actuate  his  actions.    It  appeared  that — 

**  He  sees  a  hand  we  cannot  see,  which  beckons 
him  away ; 
'     **  He  hears  a  voice  we  cannot  hear,  which  bids 
him  not  to  stay." 

^  When  the  Suez  Canal  Shares  were  pur- 
1  •  abased  the  whole  country  approved  the 
'  oonduct  of  the  Government,  and  although 
;  the  step  so  taken  was  criticized,  no 
•erious  opposition  to  the  purchase  was 
offered.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  regarded 
Igr  the  country  as  a  great  political  act. 
He  hoped  that  that  great  political  act 
would  not  from  the  course  which  had 
been  adopted  lead  to  a  great  financial 
complication.  Since  then  nothing  had 
been  done  in  fulfilment  of  the  scheme 
originally  sketched  out  to  Parliament. 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  place  the 
Oanal  upon  an  international  footing, 
-  nothing  to  increase  the  influence  of  this 
country  in  its  administration,  and  to 
secure  for  it  the  two  essential  require- 
ments; first,  a  good  financial  adminis- 
tration, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  safeguard 
against  political  complications.  Govern- 
ment had  gone  as  a  suppliant  to  M.  de 
Lesseps,  and  obtained  the  appointment 
of  three  directors  on  the  Board  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  this  country.  They 
might  be  gentlemen  every  way  equal  to 
the  work,  but  whose  duties  would  be 
unnecessary  and  even  in  some  cases 
dangerous.  They  must  on  all  questions 
which  were  hostile  to  British  interests 
be  in  a  minority  of  3  to  21 ;  yet  taking 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board, 
they  would  have  to  concur  in  all  measures 
which  might  have  that  unfriendly  cha- 
racter. It  was  the  interests  of  the  French 
shareholders  that  the  Canal  should  earn 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  profits, 
whereas  it  was  the  object  of  this  country 
to  reduce  the  tolls  in  the  interests  of 
trade  generally ;  and  whenever  a  motion 
to  that  effect  came  to  be  considered,  the 
three  directors  representing  this  country 
would  be  sure  to  be  in  a  minority.  And 
who,  he  would  ask,  was  to  pay  those 
directors  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QITEB :  The  statutes  of  the  Company 


provide  for  a  percentage  to  be  paid  to 
the  directors. 

Sir  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
it  was  true  there  was  such  a  provision, 
but  it  applied  to  the  directors  who  re- 
presented the  Company  in  general,  and 
not  to  those  representing  the  holders  of 
the  shares  of  tne  Elhedive — shares  not 
bringing  any  dividends  to  their  owners — 
who  had  only  10  votes,  and  who  could 
not  have  elected  or  influenced  the  elec- 
tion of  directors  himself.  Therefore  he 
maintained  that  this  country  had  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  great  danger  and 
humiliation.  The  difficulty  of  the  situa- 
tion, moreover,  was  increased  by  the 
apparent  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  withold  all  information  on  the 
subject  from  the  House.  Nothing  was 
more  unbusinesslike.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  subject  to  be  fully  discussed, 
they  apparently  intended  that  the  House,^ 
by  means  of  what  had  been  called  a 
mechanical  majority,  perhaps,  should 
do  simply  what  Colonel  Stokes  might 
chose  to  dictate.  The  House  and  the 
country  had  regarded  the  purchase  of 
these  shares  as  a  great  political  act 
which  was  to  have  two  results.  One  was 
the  diminution  of  the  enormous  tax  now 
imposed  on  ships  going  through  the 
Canal,  and  the  other  was  to  secure  the 
free  passage  of  the  Canal  at  all  times 
and  keep  our  communication  free  with 
India.  The  question  of  the  surtax  was 
not  one  of  very  great  importance ;  but 
when,  according  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment, the  minimum  had  been  reached, 
the  tax  upon  shipping  would  still  be  ex- 
ceedingly heavy ;  and  it  must  bo  plain 
to  the  Government  that  when  the  novelty 
of  the  Canal  was  worn  off  commerce 
would  not  suffer  this  very  heavy  charge 
on  navigation  to  continue.  Then  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  It  appeared  to  him, 
and  in  fact  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  had  made  the  proposal,  that 
some  arrangement  might  be  come  to 
between  different  Governments  to  buy 
out  the  Company  and  apply  the  profits 
to  the  reduction  of  the  tolls  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  Sound  dues.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  any  foreign  Govern- 
ments had  been  sounded  on  that  point  ? 
An  arrangement  of  the  kind  suggested 
had  always  been  a  favourite  object,  he 
understood,  with  the  Italian  Government, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  other  Governments 
would  willingly  come  into  the  arrange- 
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ment;  but  if  not,  there  were  other 
arrangements,  financial  and  political,  by 
which  the  tolls  might  be  reduced,  and 
by  which  the  nations  that  chose  to  join  in 
the  arrangement  might  have  some  special 
advantage.  There  was  a  graver  question 
which  might  crop  up  any  day.  When 
the  matter  was  first  discussed,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked 
what  would  be  the  position  of  the  Canal 
in  case  of  a  war  ?  Omitting  the  case  in 
which  England  herself  was  a  belligerent, 
let  him  suppose  that  any  foreign  Power, 
Italy  for  instance,  went  to  war  with 
Turkey  or  with  Eg3rpt,  and  blockaded 
the  Canal  either  at  Port  Said  or  at  Suez, 
how  would  the  navigation  of  England  or 
of  the  world  traverse  the  Canal?  Would 
England  insist  on  breaking  the  blockade? 
That  would  be  a  casus  belli;  and  it 
would  be  equally  one  if  she  were  to  insist 
that  either  of  the  belligerents — if  Turkey 
and  Egypt  were  at  war  with  some  third 
Power — should  yield  to  the  other.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  to  secure  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Canal.  M.  de  Lesseps 
had  stated  in  a  book  recently  pub- 
lished that  before  the  completion  of  the 
Canal  Prince  Mettemich  had  made  a 
suggestion  to  him  for  its  neutralization, 
founded  on  the  precedents  of  the  Treaty 
of  Adrianople  in  1829  in  reference  to  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Clayton  -  Bui wer 
Treaty  respecting  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
With  a  little  pluck  and  energy  the  Suez 
Canal  might  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  shareholders  and  made  the  com- 
mon highway  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  purpose  some  years  ago,  which 
seemed  to  be  very  much  approved  by  the 
Austrian  authorities.  It  was  that  the 
Viceroy  should  hold  the  Canal  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties.  He  could  not 
understand  why  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark  on  the  subject 
in  the  manner  it  was.  He  would  suggest 
that,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Stade  dues 
and  of  the  Sound  duos,  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject.  Com- 
plications might  at  any  moment  arise, 
and  the  country  should  not  be  kept  in 
the  dark.  Ho  therefore  asked  the  Go- 
vernment to  give  the  explanations  he 
asked  for  as  to  the  position  in  which 
the  matter  stood. 

The  CHANCELLOE  ok  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  was  not  altogether  clear 
as  to  the  object  his  hon.  Friend  had  in 
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view.  He  had  now,  as  on  farmer  ooci- 
sions,  mixed  up  matters  which  reqnind 
diverse  treatment.  The  Gt>yeniment  hal 
on  all  occasions  endeavoured  to  treat  his 
hon.  Friend  with  courtesy,  because  they 
knew  he  had  studied  the  subject  fiv 
years ;  but  he  appeared  to  have  hnraglit 
forward  two  or  three  questions  of  a  vm 
different  character,  and  deserving  of 
wholly  different  treatment.  His  non. 
Friend  had  spoken  of  the  represoitt- 
tion  of  this  country  in  the  Suez  Cinil 
Company,  but  he  went  on  to  mix  up 
with  that  a  subject  of  a  much  wider 
character  —  the  neutralization  of  the 
Canal.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  neutralization  of  the  Canal — ^that 
was  a  question  which  stood  wholly 
apart.  While  the  Gbvemment  still  held 
themselves  open  to  consider  that  ques- 
tion, however,  they  had  not  considered 
it,  and  it  was  not  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. If  it  should  be  found  here- 
after that  it  was  desirable  to  do  so,  we 
should  be  then  in  a  much  better  position 
to  carry  it  out  than  before  the  purchase 
was  made :  but  as  yet  they  nad  not 
thought  it  desirable  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion from  the  difficulty  surrounding  it 
and  the  embarrassment  that  might  ariw 
in  dealing  with  the  Porte  andme  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  and  if  his  hon.  Friend 
thought  there  was  anything  behind  in 
respect  to  that  matter  he  spoke  entirely 
from  conjecture,  but  at  present  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  con- 
sidered the  question.  His  hon.  EHend 
wanted  to  know  what  arrangement  was 
proposed  with  regard  to  the  representa- 
tion of  this  country  in  the  Suez  Canal 
Company.  That  Company  was  consti- 
tuted under  its  own  statutes,  and  Hei 
Majesty's  Government  knew  bj  means 
of  those  statutes  exactly  what  was  the 
position  of  the  Company,  and  what  was 
the  position  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egjpt 
with  regard  to  the  shares.  They  found 
that  at  a  certain  time  the  Yioeroy  of 
Egypt  wanted  money,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  obtain  by  the  sale  of  these 
shares,  and  they  thought  the  British 
Government  should  come  forward  to 
purchase  these  shares.  When  the 
shares  were  purchased  Her  Majes^s 
Government  knew  they  were  purmuaiiig 
shares  of  a  certain  nominal  amoont 
which  would  not  pay  dividends  for  19 
or  20  years,  and  that  as  to  the  number 
of  votes  they  carried,  if  they  carried 
any,  such  right  would,   after  all,  pes 
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flibly  have  to  be  decided  by  a  French 
Gourt  of  Law;  but  whichever  way  it 
might  be  decided,  Her  Majesty's  Gt>- 
Temment  considered  they  were  doing 
their  duty  to  the  country  in  saying  that 
they  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  might  make  use  of  them  disad- 
vantageously  to  the  country.  There  were 
also  other  questions  as  to  the  rights  which 
the  purchase  would  confer.  Upon  these 
questions  they  obtained  the  opinions  of 
able  gentlemen.  Having  become  the 
possessors  of  these  shares,  they  were 
Bubject  to  the  statutes  of  the  Company. 
They  might  have  rested  without  asking 
^r  any  other  representation  than  the 
moral  power  that  attached  to  its  being 
known  that  this  country  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  Canal.  Colonel  Stokes 
was  the  agent  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  matters  connected  with  the 
Canal,  and  he  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  M.  de  Lesseps.  M.  de 
Lesseps  and  Colonel  Stokes  arrived  at 
certain  conditional  arrangements,  which 
were  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  hon.  Gentleman  wanted 
to  know  what  these  arrangements  were. 
The  provisional  arrangements  proposed 
by  Colonel  Stokes  and  M.  de  Lesseps 
were  that  the  British  Government  should 
be  entitled  to  nominate  three  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Management,  and 
that  one  of  those  members,  if  so  ar- 
ranged, should  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Direction,  which  consisted 
of  four  or  five  members,  and  which  ex- 
ercised the  chief  control  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Company.  Connected  with  that 
was  another  arrangement — a  provisional, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  very  important, 
arrangement — between  Colonel  Stokes 
and  M.  de  Lesseps  as  to  the  surtax 
which  was  charged  upon  vessels  passing 
through  the  Canal.  It  had  been  sent 
home  for  the  consideration  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  surtax  affected 
the  interests  of  the  shipping  passing 
through  the  Canal,  and  also  of  the 
Company;  and  it  had  for  a  long  time 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
Company  and  the  Maritime  Powers. 
His  hon.  Friend  knew  that  there  was  a 
Conference  on  the  subject  at  Constanti- 
nople some  time  ago,  and  certain  ar- 
ratigements  were  come  to  against  which 
M.  de  Lesseps  protested,  and  that  they 
were  carried  into  effect  in  spite  of  that 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  There 
were  other  points  open  to  question,  and 


aU  these  had  been  imder  the  considera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
the  subject  of  communications  with  the 
other  Powers,  and  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  inquiry.  These  proposals  having 
been  submitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, what  was  the  first  thing  to 
do  ?  The  first  was  to  consider  whether 
they  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
British  Government.  They  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  it  con- 
sulted other  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  were  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter. A  good  deal  of  consideration  had 
been  given  by  those  Departments  to 
the  proposals,  and  it  was  only,  he 
thought,  within  the  last  few  days  that 
a  final  answer  had  been  received  from 
those  Departments  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
It  was  necessary  to  formulate  the  pro- 
posals, and  to  submit  them  to  foreign 
Governments.  Questions  like  these 
could  not  be  decided  off-hand.  They 
must  be  carefully  considered  and  agreed 
to  by  other  Maritime  Powers,  and  even 
then  the  consent  of  the  Company  would 
be  necessary.  The  Company  had  its 
own  rights,  and  it  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Porte  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt.  His  hon.  Friend  must  therefore 
admit  that  it  would  be  extremely  in- 
convenient to  discuss  such  arrangements 
in  that  House  while  they  were  still  in 
progress,  or  before  they  were  submitted 
to  other  nations.  That  was,  after  all,  a 
great  international  question,  and  his 
hon.  Friend,  who  knew  the  matter  so 
thoroughly,  was  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who  was  rather  a-head  of  his  audi- 
ence in  many  respects.  He  knew  a 
great  deal  of  those  things  which  others 
did  not  know  ;  and  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  explain  them  to  Parliament 
without  the  Correspondence  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  have  with 
foreign  Powers.  They  could  not  come 
forward,  for  instance,  with  a  proposal 
relating  to  the  surtax,  before  it  had 
been  brought  before  the  Porte  and 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  question  of 
the  surtax  could  not  be  decided  in  a 
hurry,  but  he  could  inform  his  hon. 
Friend  generally  that  certain  proposals 
had  been  made,  with  explanations  as  to 
the  expenditure  of  money  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  would  be 
advantageous  both  to  the  parties  using 
the  Canal,  and  to  the  Canal  itself; 
and  they  hoped  that  they  would  be 
accepted   boui    by    the    Powers    who 
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were    interested    and     by    the     Canal 
Company.     Then,  with  regard  to  the 
Commissioners,  his  hon.  Friend  appeared 
to  entertain  the  idea  that  by  appointing 
three  we  should  be  placed  at  a  disad- 
vantage.    He   (the  Chancellor  of   the 
Exchequer)  thought  otherwise ;  but  he 
must  repeat  that  it  was  extremely  unde- 
sirable to  discuss  in  that  House  particu- 
lar details  of  the  arrangement.      His 
lion.  Friend  talked  of  their  being  sup- 
pliants to  the  Company.     That  was  an 
invidious  way  of  putting  the  matter. 
They  had  purchased  the  shares  of  a 
Company  having  a  certain  constitution, 
and  which  had  a  perfect  right  to  re- 
fuse to   alter  that  constitution.    They 
proposed  to  avail  themselves  of  a  propo- 
sal which  had  been  made  to  them  oy  the 
Company,  and  if  Parliament  should  be 
of  opinion  that  it  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  accepted,  it  would  always  be 
in  the  power  of  I?arliament  to  say  that 
it  objected  to  their  entering  into  such  an 
arrangement.     But  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  P£u*liament  to  negotiate  and 
say — **  We  will  have  this,  we  want  that, 
and  we  wish  the  other,"   because  the 
Company  had  its  constitutional  rights  to 
stand  upon,  and  P£u*liament  comd  not 
go  into  these  details.     Then  his  hon. 
Friend  wanted  to  know  how  these  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  paid ;    but    he 
knew  very  well  that,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  Company,  there  was  a  certain  per- 
centage of  tlie  profits  set  apart  for  those 
engaged  in  its  administration.     It  must 
also  bo  remembered  that  after  the  Com- 
pany had  made  any  alteration  in  its 
statutes,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to 
such  alteration.     The  Government  were 
anxious  to  give  the  House  every  infor- 
mation ;  but  they  coidd  not  at  present 
g^  further  than  he  had  done.     He  had 
endeavoured  to  state  what  the  position 
of  the  Government  was.     He  believed 
that  a  meeting  of  the  Company  would 
be  held  very  shortly.     Whether  an  ar- 
rangement woidd  then  be  come  to,  or 
whether  notice  would  be  given  for  ano- 
ther meeting  to  make  final  arrangements, 
was  a  question  on  which  ho  could  not 
express  any  opinion  ;  but  lie  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
which  would  give  us  proper  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  of  the  Company.   As  to 
making  the  Canal  an  international  affair, 
undoubtedly  what  his  hon.  Friend  had 
said  in  regard  to  the  Sound  and  Stade 
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dues  afforded  a  precedent  which  oug^ 
to  be  followed  if  such  an  arrangemeBt 
was  made.  But  he  presumed  that  befon 
a  Committee  on  those  dues  was  ap- 
pointed, the  Government  of  the  day  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  waa  de- 
sirable so  to  deal  with  them.  If  audi  a 
proposal  as  the  purchase  of  tibe  iriuk 
of  the  interests  of  the  Canal,  in  order  to 
make  it  an  international  passa^,  should 
be  entertained,  of  course  in  so  important 
a  matter  as  that  it  might  be  well  to  hare 
a  Committee  to  consider  it.  Bat  then 
was  no  such  proposal  at  present  befim 
them,  and  he  did  not  think  this  was  the 
most  favourable  moment  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  As  far  as  they 
could  judge,  it  was  not  favourably  entei^ 
tained  either  by  the  Porte  or  the  several 
Maritime  Powers.  Certainly  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  intimation  of  a  desire  to 
entertain  it.  While,  however,  they  in 
no  way  closed  their  ears  to  each  a  pio- 
posal,  they  would  wait  until  it  was  made, 
and  if  it  should  be  made,  the  first  duty 
of  the  Government  would  be  to  consult 
Parliament  upon  it.  He  did  not  knov 
that  he  could  now  say  any  more  upon 
the  subject;  but  as  to  the  important 
question  of  surtax,  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  a  position  to  do  so,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  ready  to  lay  all 
the  Correspondence  relating  to  it  on  the 
Table. 

Mb.  DODSON  said,   that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer   had    that    evening    proved 
himself  an  adept  in  the  art  of  Tn«iVing  % 
long  speech,  and  leaving  the  House  sa 
wise  when  he  sat  down  as  it  was  befiue 
he  rose.    The  explanation  of  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  an  explanatioD 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  terms.     At  ill 
events,  it  was  not  an  explanation  whidi 
coidd  be  long  accepted  as  satisfiaotcuT  to 
the  House.     It  was  all  very  wdl  to 
criticize  the  words  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Christchurch,  but  it  was  a  fact  that 
we  could  only  hope  to  obtain  represen- 
tation on  the  Board,  as  a  matter  of  &- 
vour,  not  of  right.    He  (Mr.  Dodaon) 
trusted  that  either  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman or  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment woidd,  before   the  dose  of  the 
Session,  give  some  information  to  the 
House  as  to  what  settlement  was  axxiTed 
at,  or  what  prospect  there  was  of  ar- 
riving at  any,  and  at  such  a  period  that 
the  House  would  have  full  and  fair  op- 
portunity of  discussing  the  subject. 
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Mr.  SANDFOBD  said,  what  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Christohuroh  (Sir 
H.  Drummond  Wolff)  wi^ed  was  that 
when  some  arrangement  had  been  made 
with  the  Maritime  Powers,  the  points 
tiius  settled  should  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament before  they  were  submitted  to 
the  Company,  so  that  Parliament  might 
have  some  power  of  modifying  them,  in- 
stead of  rejecting  or  receiving  them  en 
hloe.  He  therefore  agreed  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  House  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussion  before  the  de- 
termination that  might  be  arrived  at  was 
sabmitted  to  the  Company.  He  could 
not  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend  that  this 
should  be  made  an  international  concern, 
because  he  feared,  if  it  were,  it  lead  to 
international  squabbles.  As  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  shares,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary had  repudiated  any  political  object, 
but  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  de- 
cidedly adverse  to  the  noble  Lord  on  this 
point,  and  had  only  ratified  the  purchase 
because  it  wished  Europe  to  understand 
that  we  took  an  interest  in  the  East,  and 
that,  however  poor  an  investment  the 
purchase  might  prove,  England  was  de- 
termined to  hold  the  highway  to  India. 

The  CHANCETiTiOE  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  was  to  be  a  provision 
in  the  statute  that  out  of  the  receipts  of 
the  Company  a  certain  percentage  should 
be  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  the 
dividends. 

Mk.  BYLANDS  said,  the  discussion 
would  have  one  useful  result ;  it  would 
make  people  more  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  countiy  was  deceived  in  its  expecta- 
tions that  the  purchase  of  these  Shares 
would  give  England  any  political  influ- 
ence in  the  East,  or  any  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  Canal.  What  influence 
could  we  derive  from  10  votes?  And 
what  influence  could  three  English  di- 
rectors give  us  ?  It  would  be  better  to 
have  no  directors  at  all,  than  directors 
without  power,  who  would  only  be  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare,  tt  seemed  to  him 
that  they  gained  nothing  by  the  posses- 
sion, of  these  shares ;  and  he  hoped  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would,  when  the  Bill 
was  brought  in,  give  the  House  a  full 
opportimity  to  discuss  it. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 


UNREFORMED  MUNICIPAL  CORPORA- 
TION  COMMISSION. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
would  not  ask  the  Question,  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice  for  Monday  next, 
respecting  the  Conmiission  on  Unre- 
formed  Municipal  Corporations,  as  he 
had  learnt  privately  from  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, that  it  would  be  for  the.  Com- 
missioners themselves  to  determine  what 
were  and  what  were  not  municipal  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
was  so.  If  when  the  Commission  had 
reported  it  was  found  that  any  other  body 
was  open  to  such  accusations  as  had 
been  brought  by  the  hon.  Member,  he 
should  be  happy  to  allow  the  inquiry  to 
be  extended. 

CATTLE  DISEASE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

[Bill  94.]      {Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach^  Mr, 

Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,) 

coMMiTTEB.     [ProgreM  1th  April.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  2  (Interpretation.) 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
16,  to  leave  out  the  words  "Act  (Ire- 
land), 1866,"  in  order  to  insert  the 
words,  "(Ireland)  Acts,  1866-1874."— 
{Sir  Michael  Micks-Beach.) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Construction  of  Act),  agreed 
to. 

Orders  hy  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy 

Council. 

Clause  4  (Power  to  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Privy  Council  to  make  orders.) 

Mr.  SHAEMAN  CRAWFOED  called 
attention  to  the  disease  of  glanders  in 
horses,  and  moved  an  Amendment,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  aid  in  stamping 
out  that  terrible  disease. 

SmMICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
he  would  give  his  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  butt  said,  this  was  a  most  im- 
portant clause.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  not  have  the  power  of  authorizing 
or  directing  the  Guardians  of  any  Poor 
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liaw  Unions  in  Ireland  to  provide  for  the 
inspection,  examination,  compulsory 
slaughter,  or  burial  of  any  animals 
brought  into  any  seaport  within  such 
Unions  for  the  purpose  of  being  exported 
therefrom. 

Mr  PAENELL  moved  to  report  Pro- 
gross  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr, 
ParnelL) 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  15; 
Noes  69 :  Majority  54. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man do  leave  the  Chair. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said 
he  would  consent  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Friday  next. 

CONVENTION   (IRELAND)  ACT  REPEAL  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  P.  J.  iSMYTH,  Bill  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
thirty-third  GkH)rge  the  Third,  chapter  twenty- 
nine,  intituled  '*  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Election 
or  Appointment  of  Unlawful  Assemblies,  ordered 
to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth,  Mr. 
KoNAYXE,  and  Mr.  O  Clery. 

Bill  presented jund  road  the  first  time.  [Bill  143.] 

BOULOGNE    SUR   MER  PETITION. 

Select  Committee  appointed^  "to  consider  a 
Petition  addressed  to  this  House  by  Inhabitants 
of  the  Town  of  Boulogne  sur  ]^Ier  in  France, 
and  to  report  upon  the  advisability  of  the 
reception  of  such  Petition  by  the  House :  *' — 
Select  Committ€e  nominated: — Mr.  "Walpole, 
Mr.  Bkiuht,  Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Wuitbread,  Mr. 
BouKKE,  Sir  Charles  Forster,  Sir  Henry 
Wolff,  Mr.  O'SHAroHNESsY,  Sir  Eardley 
WiLMOT,  Mr.  DoDsox,  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Hardy  : — Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records :  Three  to  be  the  quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

before  Two  o'clock,  till 

Monday  next. 


/*  ■     **.("  ■■»«^^  * 
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Second  Beading — All  Saints,  Mobs*  (70) :  Loal 
Grovemment  Provisional  Ordeis  (Soil  2  ni 
3)  *  (62-63). 

Committee  —  Report  —  Agricultural  HnliKnp 
(Scotland)  (44). 

J2<rporr— Irish  Peerage  (32-75). 

Third  Reading — Lo^  Qovenunent  Prcm«oil 
Orders*  (54),  andpMj^. 

AGRICULTURAL   HOLDINGS    (SCOT- 

LAND)   BILL.— (No.  44.) 

{The  Lord  Fresident.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  a  Gommitteey  read. 

Moved  J  ''That  the  House  be  now  pot 
into  a  Committee  on  the  said  BiU."— 
{The  Lord  President,) 


HOUSE     OF    LOEDS, 
Monday y  ^th  May^  1876. 


MINUTESJ— .SV/^  FirH  in  Parliatnent—Chmrlos 
Edward  Hastinjifs  Lord  Hastings,  after  the 
duilh  of  liis  Mother. 

Mr.  Fruit 


The  Makquess  of  HUNTLY 
that  before  their  Lordships  went  into 
Committee  he  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations.  In  the  first  place,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  feelisff  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  with  regain  to 
the  Bill,  and  numerous  sugg^estions  ibr 
its  improvement  had  been  made  at  their 
spring  meetings  by  the  Oommissionen 
of  Supply  and  others.  Having  gone 
carefuUy  through  these  proposius,  and 
also  through  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  he 
thought  that  the  measure  was  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  their  Lordships'  ap- 
Sroval,  and  therefore  he  had  not  put 
own  any  Amendments  for  Committee. 
The  reason  he  had  formed  that  opinion 
was  this — he  found  that  there  was  t 
general  feeling  throughout  the  country, 
expressed  by  parties  representing  dif- 
ferent classes  of  opinion,  that  this  Aet 
would  remain  a  dead  letter.  It  would  be 
in  their  Lordships'  recollection  that  last 
year,  duringthe  discussion  upon  the Agri- 
cidtural  Holdings  (England)  Bill,  it  was 
pretty  generally  expressed  in  bothHoaaei 
of  Parliament  that  one  of  the  xeaaoiu 
for  the  introduction  of  that  Bill  was  the 
absence  in  many  parts  of  England  of 
any  agreement  between  landkod  and 
tenant ;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  die 
second  reading  there  was  a  lonff  dii- 
cussion  with  respect  to  freedom  of  con- 
tract. On  that  subject,  he  (the  Maxqueas 
of  Huntly)  expressed  himself  in  fkvoiir 
of  making  agreements  in  writine  betweea 
landlords  and  tenants  compulaoxy^^n- 
deed,  in  his  opinion  the  chief  azgomflDt 
in  favour  of  the  English  Bill  was^  tiiaftit 
would  permit  agreements  in 
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and  in  order  to  make  the  Bill  more  ex- 
press on  that  point  he  moved  on  Eeport 
a  series  of  clauses.  The  noble  Dt^e 
(the  Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Gordon), 
howerer,  considered  suoh  dauses  unne- 
oessaiy.  Well,  the  Act  having  passed, 
what  had  been  its  effect?  In  many 
parts  of  the  Midland  counties,  where 
agreements  were  not  usual,  the  land- 
lords and  tenants  had  contracted  them- 
selyes  out  of  the  Act,  and  had  g^ne  on 
just  as  before.  Then,  with  respect  to 
Scotland,  if  the  BiU  was  necessary  in 
Englemd  where  agreements  in  writing 
were  not  the  rule,  was  it  necessary  in 
Scotland  where  agreements  were  uni- 
versal ?  Surely,  if  landlords  and  tenants 
did  not  take  any  advantage  of  the  Act 
where  there  were  no  agreements,  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  mey  could  do  so 
where  there  were  not  only  agreements 

.  but  long  leases?  The  conclusion  that 
he  had  arrived  at  was  that  this  Act 
would  remain  a  dead  letter.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  utterly  useless  to  make  any 
Amendment  whatever  on  it,  and  the  best 
course  to  pursue  would  be  to  allow  the 
Bill  to  pass  as  it  stood,  and  let  the  land- 

•  lords  and  tenants  adopt  what  part  of  it 
they  thought  fit.  On  these  grounds  he 
did  not  intend  to  propose  any  Amend- 
ment. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  Com- 
mittee accordingly. 

Clauses  1  to  22,  inclusive,  agreed  to, 
with  verbal  Amendments. 

Clause  23  (Eequisition  for  appoint- 
ment of  oversman  by  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, &c.). 

Ths  Dtjee  of  AEOYLL  asked  the 
noble  Puke  what  reasons  had  induced 
him  to  think  it  necessary  that  oversmen 
of  the  Referees  should  be  appointed  by 
the  English  Inclosure  Commissioners? 
He  could  not  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  introduction  of  the  English 
Inclosure  Commissioners  into  a  measure 
for  Scotland.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in 
Scotland  the  Sheriff  was  the  natural 
party  to  be  applied  to  to  appoint  the 
oversmen. 

Thb  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GK)RDON  said,  that  the  only  reason  for 
inserting  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
was,  that  thev  had  great  experience  in 
matters  of  this  kind ;  but  there  was  no 
)iort  of  objection  to  substitute  the  Sheriffs, 


if  the  noble  Duke  thought  they  would 
do  the  business  better.  He  would  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  if  it  seemed  desi- 
rable, would  bring  up  an  Amendment  on 
the  Report. 

Clause  agreed  to, 

Clauses'24  to  45,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  46  (Time  of  warning  to  re- 
move). 

The  Dtjee  of  ARGYLL  moved  an 
Amendment  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
in  the  section  should  extend  to  a  con- 
tract for  tenancy  in  writing  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  year,  or  to  a  case  where 
the  tenant  possesses  upon  tacit  relocation 
following  upon  such  written  contract. 
The  position  was  this — ^By  the  almost 
universal  practice  in  Scotland  a  farmer 
held  his  land  either  for  a  19  or  a  21 
years'  lease,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
lease  was  itself  a  notice  to  quit,  the 
tenant  fully  understanding  that  at  the 
end  of  the  lease,  imless  it  was  renewed, 
he  would  have  to  remove.  But  under 
the  old  common  law  of  Scotland,  the 
tenant  was  under  what  was  called  ''tacit 
relocation,"  unless  he  got  40  days'  notice 
to  quit.  Now,  in  almost  every  case  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  tenant  was 
to  quit  or  to  have  a  new  lease  was  deter- 
mined long  before  40  days.  But  by  this 
clause  it  was  provided  that  the  tenant 
should  know  for  certain  12  months  before 
the  determination  of  the  lease  whether 
it  was  to  be  renewed  or  not.  As  regarded 
yearly  tenancies  a  12  months'  notice 
might  be  very  reasonable;  but  as  re- 
garded tenants  under  lease  it  would  have 
no  effect  whatever,  for  it  was  usually 
determined  in  the  month  of  August  or 
September  whether  the  lease  should  be 
renewed  or  not.  The  notice,  therefore, 
was  not  necessary,  except  when  the 
tenant  was  about  to  be  changed;  but 
now  the  landlord  would  have  to  give  the 
tenant  a  notice  of  12  months  in  every 
case. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  that  before  he  replied 
to  the  noble  Duke  opposite,  he  must 
take  notice  of  what  had  fallen  from. 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Huntly).  The  noble  Marquess,  who 
had  criticized  this  Bill  with  some  severity, 
expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
wholly  inoperative,  and  stated  that  he 
hiM^  ascertained  the  prevailing  feeling 
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in  SooUand  to  be  that  it  would  be  a  dead 
letter ;  and  therefore  he  looked  upon  it 
as  80  muoh  waste  paper,  and  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  make  any 
Amendment  on  it.  He  (the  Duke  of  Eich- 
mond  and  Gordon)  took  a  very  different 
view.  He  believed  the  Bill  would  be  a 
very  useful  measure,  and  though,  per- 
haps, not  so  applicable  to  Scotland  as 
the  English  Act  was  to  England,  it  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  because  it  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  for  the  first  time  the 
principle  that  the  presumption  of  law 
was  in  favour  of  the  tenant;  and  that  the 
tenant  who  had  laid  out  money  on  the 
land,  and  who  had  not  been  able  or  had 
time  to  recoup  himself  for  the  money  so 
laid  out,  ought  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
remuneration  for  the  capital  which  he 
had  expended.  Though,  of  course,  it 
would  not  apply  to  leases,  yet  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  there  were  holdings 
not  under  leases,  and  those  holdings 
woidd  therefore  come  within  the  purview 
of  this  Bill.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
told  them,  in  regard  to  the  English  BiU, 
that  in  some  parts  of  England — the 
Midland  counties — where  there  were  not 
any  written  agreements,  the  Bill  had  not 
been  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  the 
landlords  of  the  Midland  counties  had  not 
thought  fit  to  adopt  the  Bill,  believing 
it  better  to  go  on  without  any  written 
agreement  at  all.  Therefore,  the  noble 
Marquess  argued,  this  Bill  would  be  in- 
operative in  Scotland,  and  be  a  dead 
letter.  His  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and 
Gordon's)  opinion  was  that  if  it  were  so, 
the  landlords  in  the  Midland  counties 
did  not  know  their  own  interests;  but 
even  if  they  did  not  adopt  the  Act  that 
was  no  reason  for  not  applying  it  in 
Scotland,  and  in  his  belief  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  that  country.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  stated  tliat  tlie  Bill  had  been 
discussed  at  several  meetings  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland.  No  doubt  that  was  so.  But 
he  did  not  gather  from  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Marquess  that  the  opinions 
they  had  expressed  were  unfavourable  to 
the  measure.  On  the  contrary,  he  ga- 
thered from  what  had  taken  place  at  those 
meetings  that  those  who  represented  the 
agricultural  interests  throughout  Scot- 
land were  favourable  to  the  operation  of 
the  Bill.  As  to  the  Amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll),  he  was  sorry  he  could  not  accept 
it.    The  law  with  reference  to  leases  was 
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as  the  noble  Doke  had  described  it  Ia 
England  leases  expiring  requiied  no 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  tenant ;  but  in 
a  tenancy  from  year  to  jear  a  12  montW 
notice  was  now  required  where  fonnsriy 
six  months  only  was  required.  In  SoodsBd 
leases  could  not  be  determined  without 
40  days'  notice,  and  therefore  they  wen 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  to  notin 
as  yearly  agreements  in  England.  If  t 
12  months'  notice  was  now  required  fat 
the  determination  of  a  yearly  tenancj, 
he  did  not  see  that  the  tenant  in  Scot- 
land should  be  placed  in  a  different  pon- 
tion.  In  fact,  the  whole  point  at  une 
between  the  noble  Duke  and  himself 
was,  whether  the  notice  should  be  IS 
months.  The  noble  Duke  said  that  u 
regarded  yearly  tenancies  he  thoofflit 
the  12  months'  notice  might  be  ftizlj 
adopted.  That  was  an  inconsisteiicj 
which  he  was  not  prepared  for.  The 
noble  Duke  proceeded  to  say  that  when 
tenancies  had  become  annual  holdingi 
by  tacit  relocations  they  should  not  he 
entitled  to  the  same  notice  as  othsr 
tenancies  were  entitled  to.  But  when 
once  a  tenancy  became  a  yearly  tenancj, 
whether  by  agreement  or  taoit  reloca- 
tion, it  was  equally  entitled  to  a  year's 
notice.  This  proposal  for  a  year's  notue 
was  by  no  means  new.  The  subject  wu 
one,  as  the  noble  Duke  was  probaUy 
well  aware,  that  attracted  the  notice  A 
high  authorities,  and  in  1853  a  Bill  was 
brought  in  by  the  then  Lord  AdTOcate 
(Lord  Moncreiff),  by  which  the  fanner 
was  placed  not  in  a  better  but  in  a  wone 
position  than  before. .  Then,  in  1872, 
Mr.  Caird  published  an  address  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
opinion  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  40 
days'  warning,  and  recommended  t^iatno 
agricultural  tenant  should  be  remoraUe 
unless  after  1 2  months'  notice.  He  oonld 
not  understand  how  the  noble  Duke  coald 
have  an  objection  to  the  12  months' 
notice,  or  how  it  could  be  an  injuiy  to 
the  landlord.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  it  was  a  benefit  to  the  landkri, 
and  he  was  sure  it  was  to  the  tenant. 

On  Question  ?  Amendment  ntgMtmi^ 

Eemaining  clauses  agreed  to. 


Bill    reported^   without 
and  to  be  read  3*  on  Tkureda^  imrt» 
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nUBH  PSERAGB  BILIr-(Noi.  82-76). 
{TK$  Lord  Inehiquin). 

BSPOBT  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments   reporUd   (according  to 
Qsder). 

LoBD  INCHIQUIN  said,  ho  had  to 
propose  the  insertion  of  a  new  clause,  in 
liefa  of  Clause  2,  which  was  struck  out 
in  Oommittee.    Their  Lordships  would 
probably  recollect  that  in  the  discussions 
on  the  Motion  for  the  Second  Beading 
and  also  in   Oommittee  two  objections 
were  raised  to  the  2nd   dause  of  the 
Bill.      The    first,  that  the  number  of 
B^presentative   Peers   he  proposed  to 
add  was  too  large ;  and  tiie  second  was 
the  mode  of  elecition  he  proposed  to  in- 
troduce in  order  to  giro  to  the  minority 
a  flur  share  in  the  representation.    In 
tiie  dause  which  he  now  submitted  he 
had  attempted  to  meet  both  those  objec- 
tions.    The  clause  would  increase  the 
iramber  of  Irish  Bepresentatiye  Peers 
b^  two  instead  of  four,  as  proposed  by 
lum  originaUy.  The  increase,  therefore, 
would  be  from  28  to  80 ;  it  provided  tiiat 
no  election  to  make  up  the  latter  num- 
ber should  be  held  until  the  first  vacancy 
among  the  existingBepresentative  Peers ; 
it  then  went    on    to  provide  that  no 
vacancy  hereafter  arising  in  any  man- 
ner among  the    Bepresentative  Peers 
of  Ireland  should  be  supplied  until  there 
were  three  such  vacancies ;  and,  lastly, 
it  provided  that  at  each  election  of  Be- 
presentative Peers  for  Ireland  every  Peer 
Qualified  to  vote  should  be  entitied  to 
tiiree  votes,  which  he  might  give  to  any 
one  Peer  or  might  distribute  as  he  should 
think  fit ;  in  fact,  he  proposed  that  the 
method  of  election  should  be  what  was 
termed ' '  cumulative  voting. ' '  He  trusted 
that  the  alterations  of  his  original  pro- 
posal which  would  be  effected  by  this 
elanse  would  meet  all  the    objections 
which  had  been  urged  against  Clause  2 
of  the  Bill.    He  thought  there  could  be 
no  vaHd  objection  to  a  representation  of 
the  minority  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Peerage.    Supposing  that  the  English 
Peerage  were  represented  in  this  House 
by  a  body  elected  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Insh  Bepresentative  Peers,  how 
hmg  did  their  Lordships  think  the  coun- 
try would  stand  such  a  principle  ?  He  did 
not  believe  it  could  last  for  a  single  Ses- 
non.    No  one  oould  advocate  the  prin- 
f^teaf  thafflfiveieptfition  of  minorities 


more  etronffly  than  it  had  been  advocated 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  in  the  case  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  noble  Lord  then  moved  the 
first  (A.)  of  the  new  clauses  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice — 

'' The  number  of  Lords  Temporal  of  Ireland 
elected  for  life  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  of  Ire- 
land in  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  increased 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty,  but  no  election  of 
Peers  to  make  up  this  number  shall  tsike  place 
until  the  first  vacancy  among  the  existing  Re- 
presentative Peers. 

<<  No  vacancy  hereafter  in  any  manner  arising 
amonff  the  Representative  Peers  of  Ireland 
shall  be  supplied  until  there  are  three  such  va- 
cancies. 

« For  making  up  the  full  number  of  Repre- 
sentative Peers  on  the  first  vacancy  and  for  sup. 
plying  vacancies  thereafter  l^e  Lord  Chancellor 
shall  direct  a  writ  to  be  issued  under  the  Ghreat 
Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  of  Ireland,  directmg  him  to  cause  writs 
for  the  election  of  three  Representative  Peers  to 
be  issued  to  the  persons  who,  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  passed,  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
writs  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  among  the  Repre- 
soitative  Peers. 

"  At  each  election  of  Representative  Peers  for 
Ireland  every  Peer  qualified  to  vote  shall  be 
entitled  to  three  votes,  and  may  give  all  such 
votes  to  any  one  Peer  or  may  distribute  such 
votes  amongst  various  Peers  as  he  may  think 
fit ;  and  the  three  Peers  who  have  the  largest 
number  of  votes  at  such  election  shall  be  re- 
turned to  sit  and  vote  as  Representative  Peers 
for  Ireland. — {The  Lord  Inehiquin.) 

The  Eakl  of  COUETOWN  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  refuse  to  accept 
the  Amendment.  The  main  object  at 
which  the  Bill  aimed  was  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  fresh  Peerages  of  Ireland, 
and  so  to  provide  for  the  ultimate  ab- 
sorption of  the  Irish  Peerage  into  that 
of  England.  That  object  was  secured  by 
the  Ist  clause  to  which  the  Bill  was  now 
reduced.  He  opposed  the  introduction 
of  the  other  clauses,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  their  containing  a  plan  of  mi- 
nority representation,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  like,  as  that  he  considered 
them  unnecessary  and  calculated  to  pre- 
vent the  Bill  becoming  law  this  Session. 
He  reminded  their  Lordships  that  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
questions  connected  with  the  Peerages 
of  Scotland  and  L*eland  had  imani- 
mously  recommended  that  a  stop  should 
be  put  to  the  creation  of  fresh  Peerages 
of  Ireland,  and  that  their  Lordships' 
House  had  unanimously  adopted  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  on  the  subject;  it 
therefore  appeared  to  him  that  it  woul4 
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haye  been  better  that  this  Bill  should  be 
confined  to  that  subject ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  thought  proper  to  introduce  into  it 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee relating  to  the  Peerage  of  Ire- 
land, and  then  in  Committee  took  the 
unusual  course  of  introducing  Amend- 
ments which  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  noble  Lord's 
own  Motion.  Moreover,  these  provi- 
sions, if  adopted,  would  create  pre- 
cedents affecting  the  Peerage  of  Scot- 
land, if  the  Hepresentative  Peers  for 
Ireland  were  increased,  he  did  not  see 
how  they  could  refuse  to  increase  the 
number  of  Scotch  Hepresentative  Peers, 
and  if  the  principle  of  the  minority  re- 
presentation were  adopted  for  Ireland  it 
must  be  adopted  for  Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  AEGYLL  said,  that  if 
this  was  a  question  touching  the  Irish 
Peerage  only  he  should  not  have  dreamt 
of  troubling  their  Lordships  with  any 
observations,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of 
the  question  of  representation  went.  So 
far  as  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Inchiquin)  for  a  representation  of 
the  minority  touched  the  Irish  Peerage 
alone,  it  was  a  question  of  the  very 
smallest  proportions.  He  begged  it  to 
be  understood  that  in  saying  so  he  did 
not  mean  anything  disrespectful  to  the 
Irish  Peerage — far  from  it — he  only 
meant  to  assert  that  the  adequate  or  in- 
adequate representation  of  the  Irish 
Peerage  was  not  now,  and  was  never 
likely  to  be,  one  of  the  '*  burning  ques- 
tions "  of  the  day.  Whatever  vote  they 
might  come  to,  it  woiddhave  the  smallest, 
almost  an  infinitesimal  effect  on  the  po- 
litical opinion  or  the  course  of  politics  in 
the  country.  Nevertheless,  he  thought 
that  a  real  interest  attached  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord.  In  the  first 
place,  he  thought  the  proposal  was 
highly  honourable  to  the  noble  Lord 
who  made  it,  and  higlily  honourable  to 
the  Irish  Peerage  in  so  far  as  they 
sympathized  with  it.  A  proposal  made 
by  a  Conservative  Peer  of  Ireland  in 
fairness  to  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  of  which  he  was  a  distin- 
guished ornament,  that  they  shoidd  be 
afforded  a  chance  of  having  their  po- 
litical opinions  represented  in  that 
House — for  without  the  proposal  of  the 
noble  Lord,  they  would  have  no  such 
chance — was  creditable  to  him  and  to 
the  Peerage  which  he  represented.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  the  effect  upon 
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the  balance  ofpolitical  parties  would  be 
very  small.    They  all  knew  well  that 
the  majority  of  Irish  Peers  were  Con- 
servatives, and  the  Liberal  Peers  a  small 
minority.    It  was  not  very  likely,  even 
if  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  should 
be  adopted,  that  the  Conservative  strength 
of  the  Irish  Peerage  would  be  very  much 
affected  as  regarded  its  representation  in 
that  House;    nevertheless  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  question  should  be  dis- 
cussed as  regarded  the  principle  itself 
and  not  as  regarded  its  immediate  e£feot. 
It  appeared  to  him  desirable  to  disouas 
in  the  first  place  the  general  principle 
of  the  representation  of  minorities,  and, 
secondly,  how  far  it  was  applicable  to 
the  Irish  Peerage.     It  was  now  litde 
less  than  nine  years  since  he  had  the 
honour  of  following  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  in  a  Motion  which 
he  made  for  giving  effect  to  the  principle 
of  the  representation  of  minorities.  That 
was  in  1 867,  and  the  division  was  a  veiy 
remarkable  one.      That  proposal    was 
opposed  by  a  Conservative  Gk>vemment 
then,  as  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  was  now  opposed  by  the  present 
Government.    It  was  opposed  also  by, 
he  would  not  say  a  majority,  but  by  a 
considerable  number  of  his  noble  Friends 
behind  him.    In  fact,  it  was  carried  by 
an    insurrection  of   the  back  benches 
against  the  two  front  benches ;  and  no 
doubt  the  result  was  greatly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  his  Tenerable 
Friend  Lord  Eussell.    On  the  division 
the  numbers  were : — For  the  proposal, 
142 ;  against,  51 ;  giving  a  majority  of 
no  fewer  than  J91.      Since  that  time  the 
principle  had  been  carried  into  effect  to 
a  much  larger  extent  in  the  Education 
Act.     With  respect  to  the  representation 
on  school   boards,  Parliament  had  de- 
cided that  all  over  the  country  repre- 
sentation of  the  minority  should  be  the 
principle  of  the  law  and  constitution  of 
this  country.     The  question  might  arise, 
had  the  principle  of  the  representation 
of  minorities  acquired  a  firm  footing  in 
the  Constitutional  system  of  the  country  ? 
He  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  had.     It 
was  applied,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
in  Parliamentary  representation;   and 
they  must  not  conceal  from  themselves 
that,   although   on    the  whole  it  had 
worked  without  great  friction  in  the  case 
of  the  school  boards,  it  had  in  some 
cases  caused  no  slight  deg^ree  of  irrita- 
tion— especially  when  the  representtttiTa 
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cboMn  by  a  nnall  minority  was  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.  He  did  not  believe 
the  principle  of  the  representation  of 
minorities  was  altogether  so  safe  and  so 
secure  as  some  of  l£eir  Lordships  might 
think,  and  he  was  anxious  that  those  of 
their  Loidshins  who  were  favourable  to 
the  principle  had  better  take  care  in  the 
votes  they  were  about  to  give  to-night. 
He  thought  that  was  the  only  instance 
in  which  a  8ug^;eBtion  of  what  might  be 
called  the  doeinnaire  school  of  politicians 
had  ever  succeeded,  and  the  first  occasion 
on  which  Parliament  had  accepted  their 
pxindples.  Generally  speaking,  in  all 
our  advances  towards  ereater  political 
freedom  we  had  g^nerafly  proceeded  on 
the  old  lines  of  precedent,  and  had  hardly 
ever  adopted  any  proposition  founded  on 
an  abstract  principle,  and  they  ought  to 
look  with  some  anxiety  whether  they 
were  secure  in  its  application  or  not. 
They  must  not  conceiu  from  themselves 
that  the  principle  of  the  representation 
of  minorities  was  open  to  some  real  and 
valid  objections.  What  was  the  great 
objection  to  the  principle  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  ?  The  old  prin- 
ciple of  the  Constitution  was  simply  the 
representation  of  individual  constituen- 
cies— county  divisions,  great  towns  and 
boroughs,  each  having  individual  men 
and  interests  that  would  be  represented 
in  Parliament.  The  principle  was  that 
each  community  should  be  considered  a 
political  unit — that  each  county  con- 
stituencv  and  each  town  or  borough 
should  be  considered  an  individuality, 
and  represented  by  its  own  majority. 
In  1867,  when  he  followed  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  there  was  very 
great  force  in  some  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  against  the  principle  of  the 
the  representation  of  minorities  on 
part  of  the  Conservative  Government, 
and  many  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
But  what  was  the  answer  of  Lord  Bus- 
sell,  whotookthe  lead  in  that  insurrection 
against  the  front  Benches  which  was 
successful  on  that  occasion  ?  He  said — 
/'It  is  perfectly  true  this  is  an  entire 
novelty  m  the  Constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. The  old  principle  is  that  every 
community  should  speak  through  its 
majorily  and  take  no  notice  of  the  mi- 
nority;" but,  he  said,  ''observe  the 
process  that  has  begun,  and  which  will 
unquestionably  be  carried  further.   Ton 
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are  now  doine  away  with  a  great  mass 
of  those  small  constituencies  which  were 
individualities  of  the  Constitution,  and 
you  are  accumulating  Members  in  large 
towns  and  large  divisions  of  the  count^ 
which  represent  nothing  but  large 
masses  of  population.  Ton  are  giving 
up  the  principle  of  individuality  and  ac- 
cimiulating  Members  in  proportion  to 
numbers."  He  said— *'Li  proportion 
as  this  process  goes  on  you  will  be  in 
danger  of  accimiulating  the  whole  po- 
litical power  of  the  coimtry  in  one  de- 
scription of  majority,  and  practically  one 
class  only  would  be  represented  in  Par- 
liament." Lord  Eussell  did  not  pretend 
to  say  that  the  destruction  of  small  con- 
stituencies had  yet  gone  to  the  extent 
that  was  dangerous  to  the  Constitution, 
or  that   one  Party  only  could  be  re- 

g resented  in  Parliament;  but  what 
e  represented  to  their  Lordships,  and 
what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  in  that  very  able  and  re- 
markable speech  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, had  pointed  out,  was  that  this 
was  a  process  that  had  begun,  that  would 
continue ;  and  it  was  time  for  them  to 
establish  some  balance  to  the  abolition 
of  small  constituencies  by  securing  to 
minorities  some  share  in  the  representa- 
tion. That  was  the  view  individually  of 
Lord  Hussell ;  but  if  their  Lordships 
referred  to  the  debates  that  took  place 
on  that  occasion  they  would  see  the 
arguments  that  then  prevailed  on  either 
side  of  the  House.  Now  he  desired  to 
ask,  how  far  was  this  principle  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  the  Lish  Peerage  ? 
Was  the  Irish  Peerage  to  be  considered 
a  constituency  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term  ?  Was  it  an  individuality  in 
the  Constitution  that  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented by  its  majority  alone  ?  Was  it  in 
the  nature  of  a  popular  constituency,  to 
speak  through  its  own  majority?  He 
trusted  the  day  would  never  come  when 
they  would  consider  the  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land, Scotiand,  and  Ireland  as  a  body 
by  itself  —  a  separate  political  indivi- 
duality, distinct  from  -the  rest  of  the 
community.  That  was  not  the  position 
of  the  Peerage ;  and  the  principle  of 
the  1st  clause  of  this  Bill,  which  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  House,  was 
that  the  Peerage  was  not  to  be  consi- 
dered a  constituency  to  be  indirectly  re- 
presented in  Parliament,  and  that  the 
existing  constituency  as  regarded  Irish 
Eepresentative  Peers  should  be  abolished 
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as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  no  new 
Peers  shoula  be  created  to  make  up  for 
those  who  might  die  or  be  created  ^eers 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  that  the  Peerage  was  an 
honour  which  ought  to  be  inseparably 
connected,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  with  a 
seat  in  Parliament — and  that  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune that  there  should  be  Peers  with- 
out a  seat  in  Parliament.  But  what 
was  the  obvious  remedy?  Of  course 
they  could  not  give  all  the  Peers  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  seats  in  that 
House;  but  they  could  at  least  distri- 
bute the  privilege  of  voting  as  much  as 
possible  over  that  body.  That  was  all 
that  was  asked — to  a] low  the  minority 
to  dispose  of  the  votes  they  had  upon 
the  cumulative  principle.  Now,  no 
doubt,  they  were  told  with  accuracy  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Inchiquin)  that 
looking  back  to  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Peerage  since  the  Union,  he  could  only 
find  one  instance  in  which  there  was  an 
Irish  Peer  returned  to  the  House  who 
did  not  hold  particular  views ;  and  the 
consequence  really  was  that  the  mino- 
rity should  be  absolutely  disfranchised. 
Ho  did  not  wonder  that  the  noble  I^ord, 
feeling  great  interest  in  his  order,  should 
characterize  this  as  a  great  injustice. 
In  point  of  fact  it  was  a  clear  case  of 
injustice  to  the  individual  Members  of 
the  Peerage,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  of  cumulative  voting  was  quite 
consistent  with  tlie  1st  clause,  because 
it  was  only  in  that  way  that  the  mino- 
rity could  exorcise  the  privilege  of  ob- 
taining representation.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  look  a  little  beyond  the 
immediate  results  of  the  question  upon 
the  Irish  Peerage.  We  were  now  in 
the  middle  of  what  might  be  called, 
and  had  been  called,  a  great  Conserva- 
tive re-action.  It  was  a  very  dull  time 
in  politics,  and  there  was  not  much 
danger  of  any  great  changes  being  pro- 
posed. But  the  re-action  would  not  last 
for  ever.  The  time  of  political  change 
would  come  —  a  change  which  their 
Lordships  might  not  be  very  well  able 
to  resist ;  and  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  a  vote  refusing  to  allow  the  principle 
of  representation  to  minorities?  They 
would  be  put  out  of  Court.  He  should 
not  wonder  very  much  if  it  tended  to 
checkmate  and  thwart  the  influence  of 
the  House  in  a  sense  to  which  thev 
committed  themselves  in  1867.  One 
other  consideration  he  wished  to  refer 
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to— the  effect  of  all  these  ohanm  in 
raising  the  character  and   intelleotnal 
representation  of  that  House.      Thfly 
were  differently  situated  from  the  House 
of  Commons — there  was  a  lai|^  rnun- 
ber  of  Peers  in  that  House  in&pendent 
of  Party  than  there  were  genially  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    Li  was  more 
necessary  in  the  House  of  Commoni 
that  Party  organization  should  be  power- 
ful ;  but  there  were  occasions,  soeh  as 
that  to  which  he  had  referred,  on  whioh 
the  House  of  Lords  was  very  apt  to  form 
an   independent  opinion,  nree  from  all 
Party  discipline.    This  was,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  an  element,  not  of  weakness,  bat 
of  strength  and  security  to  the  House 
of  Lor£.      Many  of  their  LordshiiM 
might  remember   an  anecdote  of   Mr. 
Pitt,   when,   on  an  occasion  of   great 
political    interest  to  the  future  of  this 
country,  he  was  asked  what  part  of  the 
Constitution  he  thought  would  be  the 
first   to  give  way?  and,   after    a  few 
moments'  consideration,  he  said — "The 
House  of  Lords."    Now,   his  own  im- 
pression was  that  since  the  days  of  Mr. 
Pitt  the  changes  which  had  been  made 
had  tended  rather  to  strengthen  than  to 
weaken  the  House  of  Lords.     He  re- 
collected a  noble  Friend    of   his  who 
spoke  of  the  great  changes  which  had 
been  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  sinoe 
his  early  days,  and  used  to  lament  it — 
^' Formerly,"    he  said,   ''there  was  a 
certain  number  of  old  Whig  families 
and  old  Tory  families  whose  votes  could 
be  counted  on  with  perfect  accuracy,  so 
that  everybody  knew  what  the  result 
of  a  division  would  be.    But  now  it  is 
impossible   to  do  that,   so  many  new 
Peers  have  been  created  and  so  many 
new  families  introduced  to  the  Peerage. 
His  Friend  deplored  that  change ;  but 
he  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  rejoiced  at  it 
A  noble  Lord  opposite  (Viscount  MLidle- 
ton),  speaking  the  other  day  of  this  BiU, 
alluded  with  some  asperity  to  the  num- 
ber of  new  Peers  created  by  the  late 
Government,  very  much  exaggerating 
the  number.    No  doubt,  from  time  to 
time  charges  had  been  made  of  additions 
to  the  numbers  of  their  Lordships  against 
successive  Governments ;  but  for  his  own 
part,  he  heard  the  complaints  made  on 
that  score,  whether  against  one  Ooreni* 
ment  or  another,  wim  very  little  sym- 
pathy.    He  believed  it  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  House  that  both  politiosl 
Parties  when  they  had  an  opportunitj 
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ahoidd  rMruit  the  beBohes  of  thili  HouM 
with  able  and  aooomplished  men  who 
had  done  good  service  to  their  ooontiy 
«— ajy  juid  who  had  done  honourable 
aervioe  to  their  Party.  He  believed,  on 
the  whole,  that  bv  suoh  a  prooees  the 
House  was  strenguened  in  its  represen- 
tative oharaoter  and  in  its  reputation 
with  the  oountrv.  He  believed  the  old 
ihmilies  would  be  always  able  to  hold 
their  own ;  but  who  could  deny  that  the 
oountzy  was  proud  of  the  additions  of 
intellectaal  power  which  had  been  made 
to  their  Lordships'  House  by  noble  Lords 
introduced  during  the  last  10  or  20  years  ? 
He  would  ask  whether  the  tendency 
would  not  be  in  the  same  direction  if 
they  were  to  give  to  the  Liberal  mino- 
rity of  the  Liui  Peers  at  least  a  partial 
representation  in  their  Lordships'  House. 
Without  saying  that  minorities  were  al- 
ways right — ^which,  indeed,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  say — and  majorities  always 
wrong,  this  he  would  say — that  men 
whose  opinions  were  opposed  to  those 
of  the  great  migority  of  the  body  with 
which  they  were  connected  were  just  as 
likely  to  be  right  as  the  majority.  Look- 
ing to  the  tendency  of  what  was  some- 
times called  Liberal  opinion  in  Lreland, 
he  would  like  to  see  specimens  of  Peers 
who,  in  the  face  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  their  country,  had  been  able 
to  maintain  their  andent  hereditary  tra- 
ditions. He  hoped  this  House  would 
not  be  influenced  on  this  occasion  by 
Party  considerations,  or  by  the  observa- 
tion that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Oourtown) ;  but  that  look- 
ing to  the  influence  his  vote  would  have 
on  their  future  deliberations,  they  would 
not  throw  away  the  opportunity  they 
were  now  offered  of  adding  the  names 
of  distinguished  men  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Irish  Peerage. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
would  be  ^lad  to  say  a  few  words,  more 
particular^  after  the  allusion  of  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  to  the 
part  he  had  taken  on  the  question  of  the 
representation  of  minorities.  He  entirely 
a^preed  with  the  noble  Duke  that  this 
was  a  question  which  might  be  discussed 
by  their  Lordships  without  the  least  in- 
fusion of  political  considerations,  and 
without  any  fear  that  it  would  have  any 
effect  on  the  political  composition  of  that 
House.  The  Bill  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Inchiquin)  was  a  Bill  connected 
with  tiie  Lish  Peerage,  and  intended  to 


remedy  an  admitted  evil  with  respect  to 
its  representation ;  but  in  the  course  of 
its  passive  his  noble  Friend  had  origi- 
nated another  subject  which  was  not 
connected  with  the  Irish  Peerage  alone, 
but  quite    as  much   with   the    Scotoh 
Peerage.    Now,  if  it  should  be  their 
Lordships'    opinion    that    any    change 
should  be  made  in  this  matter,  it  shomd 
be  made  not  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  the 
Irish  Peerage,  but  one  applying  to  the 
mode  of  election  both  of  Irish  and  Scoteh 
Peers.    Their  Lordships  would  remem- 
ber that  the  present  mode  of  election  of 
Irish  and  Scotch  Peers  was  reg^ated 
by  the  Acts  of  Union  with  both  coun- 
tries.  Their  Lordships'  object,  if  it  could 
properly  be  done,  was  to  provide  for  the 
ultimate  absorption  of  the  Scotch  and 
Lrish  Peerages.    Those  Peerages  were 
now  in  a  state  of  transition.    The  Scoteh 
Peerage  was  hastening  to  absorption, 
and  before  long  would  bo  reduced  to 
such  a  number  that  there  would  not  be 
more  Scoteh  Peers  than  there  were  at 
present  Scoteh  Representative  Peers.    In 
the  case  of  the  Lrish  Peerage  the  tran- 
sition was  not  so  rapid: — and  the  object 
of  the  present  measure  was  to  put  it  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Scoteh  and  pro- 
vide for  ite  extinction.     Now,  he  had 
not  altered  his  opinion  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  respect  to  the  representation 
of  minorities  irom  the  time  when  he 
moved  the  proposition  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  accepted  and  was  now  the  law. 
He  quite  admitted  the  accuracy  of  the 
description  of  the  noble  Duke,  when  he 
termed  the  constituencies  units  of  repre- 
sentetion,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
provide    for    a    representetion    of    the 
minority  in  places  where  large  masses 
were  accumulated,  and  this  was  what 
was  done  in  1867  with  his  entire  ap- 
proval.    The  original  constitution  of  this 
country  was  that  every  community  which 
elected  Members  elected  two — there  was 
no  such  thing  ad  the  election  of  one 
Member.    Li  the  process  of  time  by  dis- 
franchisement some  constituencies  came 
to  elect  only  one  Member,   and  some 
counties  were  allowed  to  elect  an  addi- 
tional Member.    In  the  Bill  of  1867 
their  Lordships  were  entering  upon  a 
course  of  augmenting  the  Represente- 
tives  of  various  constituencies — and  he 
maintained  that  they  arrived  at  a  wise 
conclusion  in  what  they  had  done.    But 
let  their  Lordships  contrast  the  necessity 
of  what  they  did  then  with  the  present 
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case.  What  was  the  position  of  one  of 
those  boroughs  which  was  to  elect  three 
Members  ?  It  might  be  a  borough  witli 
12,000  voters,  7,000  of  one  way  of 
thinking  and  5,000  of  another.  If  the 
majority  elected  the  whole  three  Mem- 
bers, the  constituency  of  5,000,  as  he 
might  call  the  minority,  would  be  en- 
tirely unrepresented,  for  they  had  no 
means  of  being  represented  in  any  other 
way.  But  that  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Irish  Peerage.  Here  there  were 
about  100  Peers,  who  elected  28  Eepre- 
sentatives.  The  majority  in  politics 
elected  28  Eepresentatives  of  their  own 
views.  What  was  the  case  with  the 
case  with  the  minority  ?  Were  they  un- 
represented? He  took  the  liberty  of 
stating  on  a  former  occasion  what  he 
found  to  be  the  fact — namely,  that  since 
the  Union,  so  far  was  the  minority  from 
being  unrepresented,  there  were  actually 
made  out  of  the  Irish  Peerage  no  fewer 
than  61  Peers  of  the  Bealm.  He  did 
not  mean  that  they  were  all  on  one  side 
of  politics,  but  he  believed  the  large  ma- 
jority of  those  so  created  were  of  Liberal 
politics.  A  noble  Friend  of  his  (Lord 
Dunsany)  who  was  connected  with  Ire- 
land, said  the  other  night  it  was  per- 
fectly well  known  that  if  there  was  an 
Irish  Liberal  Peer  who  desired  to  be- 
come a  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  he  stood  two  elections,  was  de- 
feated, and  then  he  was  made  an  here- 
ditary Peer.  Those  persons,  therefore, 
who  represented  the  minority  were  in- 
troduced into  this  House,  and  there  were 
as  many  such  Peers,  or  nearly  so,  who 
had  been  made  Peers  of  the  Eealm  as 
there  were  Representative  Peers  of  Ire- 
land. The  difficulty  was  to  introduce 
such  a  principle  of  voting  as  had  been 
proposed  into  elections  of  this  sort. 
These  elections  were  for  life.  Th^  prin- 
ciple of  cumulative  voting  would  there- 
fore not  only  hold  out  an  inducement, 
but  would  almost  make  it  compulsory  on 
the  electors  to  choose  as  far  as  they 
could  young  Representatives  in  the  place 
of  those  who  might  be  more  fit  from 
their  experience  and  otherwise,  but  who 
might  be  older.  If  one  party  were  to 
choose  young  Representatives  and  the 
other  those  who  were  more  advanced  in 
life,  the  result  would  be  against  the 
party  who  chose  the  latter.  By  minority 
voting,  therefore,  you  created  a  strong 
temptation  to  sacrifice  fitness  in  order  to 
obtain  a  longer  hold  on  the  representa- 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


tion.  This  case  was  one  in  which  none 
of  the  principles  urged  by  the  noUe 
Duke  properly  applied.  The  House  wis 
asked  to  deal  with  Peerages  which  in 
process  of  time  would,  he  hoped,  be 
absorbed  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Eangdom,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
unwise  to  alter  the  system  of  Repre- 
sentative Peers  which  now  prevailed. 

LoBD  O'HAGAN  said,  he  heard  with 
extreme  regret  that  the  Oovemment  had 
not  seen  their  way  to  accept  the  propoa- 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord;  for  neither  up(m 
the  last  occasion  when  this  subject  was 
discussed,  nor  upon  the  present,  had  he 
heard  anysufficientreasonsurged  ag^ainst 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  minority.  No  one  had  at- 
tempted to  controvert  the  statement  that 
there  was  a  great  grievance,  or  had 
shown  why  the  Government  should  not 
attempt  to  remedy  that  grievance.  It 
was  said  that  the  proposal  was  inoppor- 
tune. The  question,  however,  came 
legitimately  before  their  Lordships,  after 
fim  consideration  by  a  Gbmmittee,  and 
why  should  the  occasion  be  deemed 
unfit  for  doing  an  act  of  simple 
grace  and  justice  ?  The  Committee  re- 
commended that  four  Representative 
Peers  should  come  into  this  House  in 
the  place  of  the  right  rev.  Prelates  who 
formerly  sat  here.  They  agreed  as  to 
the  right  of  Ireland  to  have  32  Repre- 
sentative Peers  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  made  at  the  Union.  It 
was  not  because  there  were  four  Jrish 
Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
number  of  Representative  Peers  was 
80  fixed  at  that  period.  The  number 
was  fixed  with  reference  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  Scotch  Peeraee.  Unless  the 
present  occasion  was  used  to  remedy  the 
grievance  now  complained  of,  no  other 
opportunity  might  arise  for  many  years 
to  come.  Then,  it  was  said  that  the 
question  indirectly  affected  Scotland. 
But  why  should  justice  to  the  Irish 
Peerage  be  postponed  till  the  Scotch 
case  came  before  the  House?  There 
was  an  admitted  wrong  to  be  rectified, 
and  their  Lordships  ought  not  surely  to 
refuse  to  redress  the  grievance  of  Ireuuid 
because  hereafter  the  same  redress  might 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  Scotland.  As 
to  the  minority  vote,  he  thooKht  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  noble  Doke 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  applied  in  effect 
and  in  essence  to  this  case  as  stzansly 
as  to  cases  in  which  the  representatum 
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of  thousands  of  persons  was  concerned. 
The  majority  of  tesh  Peers  would  not  be 
induced  to  elect  a  single  member  of  the 
minority,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  all 
opportunities  of  political  mfluence  or 
political  activity.  If  the  concession  were 
made  there  would  be  no  appreciable 
increase  of  power  on  that  side  (the 
Opposition)  of  the  House ;  the  balance 
of  political  jpower  would  remain  un- 
ohangedy  whilst  an  act  of  grace  and 
justice  would  be  done.  It  was  a  case  in 
wliioh,  for  the  interest  and  honour  of 
the  House  itself,  some  redress  should  be 
g^ven.  The  Irish  Lords  at  the  time 
of  the  Union  had  made  a  sacrifice  for  a 
supposed  public  advantage,  but  they 
had  not  received  the  compensation  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  by  being  asso- 
ciated in  fair  proportions  with  thQ  Peers 
in  this  House.  There  was  a  manifest 
personal  grievance.  Within  the  last 
three  months  a  Bepresentative  Peer  for 
Ireland  had  been  elected,  and  the  old- 
est Baron  in  the  Empire  had  been  on 
that  occasion  a  rejected  candidate.  Was 
it  desirable  that  the  political  representa- 
tion of  Ireland  in  this  House  should  be 
all  on  one  side,  and  that  the  Party  who 
were  notoriously  not  in  sympathy  with 
-  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people  should 
alone  be  represented  here  ?  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  were  adequately  repre- 
sented, while  here  that  majority  was 
absolutely  not  represented  at  all.  Would 
it  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  that  the 
English  Peerage  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  sustain  the  views  of  only  one  of  the 
political  parties  in  this  country?  Of 
course  it  could  not,  then  why  should  a 
different  measure  be  meted  out  of  Ire- 
land ?  Why  should  one  third,  at  least, 
of  the  Irish  Peers  be  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fair  proportional  representa- 
tion ?  He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
accept  the  clause  to  which  no  valid  ob- 
jection had  been  offered  by  any  one. 

LoBJD  DUNSANY  said,  that  although 
the  Liberal  Party  were  willing  to  con- 
sent to  a  minority  vote,  they  would  not 
ag^ee  to  a  future  increase  of  the  Irish 
representation.  Of  course  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  support  the  present  pro- 
position there  could  be  no  hope  of  cany- 
ing  it  through  the  other  House. 

Eael  GEANVILLE  said,  there  ap- 
peared  to  be  some  misrepresentation  as 
to  the  course  which  noble  Lords  on  that 
aide  of  the  House  intended  to  pursue. 


Afber  what  was  stated  the  other  day,  he 
thought  it  was  generally  admitted  that  a 
grievance  existed,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  they  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice  some  portion  of  the  objection 
they  felt,  and  would  not  oppose  the  im- 
mediate addition  of  two  Peers  to  the 
Irish  Representatives  in  that  House. 
With  respect  to  the  general  question  of 
giving  the  Irish  Peers  a  minority  vote, 
he  should  follow  the  noble  Lord  into  the 
lobby  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  grievance 
existed,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  met  by  the  power  that  the  Govern- 
ment possessed  of  creating  Irish  Peers, 
Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  believed  of  the  last  80 
Irish  Peers  created  English  Peers  about 
50  were  Conservatives.  He  was  not 
quite  so  strong  on  the  minority  clause  as 
some  of  the  noble  Lords  who  had  ad- 
dressed the  House,  because  he  did  not 
think  that  there  was  so  much  reason  for 
its  adoption  among  the  Irish  Peerage 
constituency  as  among  the  voters  of  the 
English  borough  constituencies,  or  for 
the  school  boards.  It  had  been  said 
that  young  men  would  probably  be 
elected  because  they  would  remain  the 
longer  in  that  House.  He  doubted  whe- 
ther this  would  be  the  result ;  but  even 
if  it  were,  a  certain  infusion  of  youthful 
Irish  blood  would  not  be  wholly  un- 
desirable in  an  assembly  composed 
chiefly  of  middle-aged  men. 

On  Question?  Their  Lordships  divided: 
— Contents  64;  Not-Contents  66:  Ma- 
jority 12. 


CONTENTS. 


Grafton,  D. 
Saint  Albans,  D. 
Somorset,  D. 

Lansdowno,  M. 

Airlic,  E. 
De  La  Warr,  E. 
Devon,  E. 
Fortescue,  E. 
Granville,  E. 
Grey,  E. 
Ilchester,  E. 
Kimberley,  E. 
Lovelace,  E. 
Morley,  E. 
Powifl,  E. 
Spencer,  E. 
Sydney,  E. 

Bangor,  V. 
Everaley,  V. 


Halifax,  V. 
Powerscourt,  V. 
Sidmouth,  V. 

Abcrcromby,  L. 
Auckland,  L. 
Belpcr,  L. 
Calthorpe,  L. 
Carlingf  ord,  L. 
Carysf ort,  L.  {£,  Cari/s- 

fort.) 
Dinevor,  L. 
Elgin,  L.  (E.  Elgin  and 

Kineat'dim.) 
Emly,  L. 
Foley,  L. 
Foxford,  L.  {E,  Lime- 

rick.) 
Ilanmer,  L. 
Hare,  L.  {E.  Listowel.) 
Inchiquin,  L.    [^Teller !\ 
Lawrence,  L. 
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Lyvoden,  L. 
Manners,  L. 
Moldmniy     L.     (if, 

Huntly.) 
Monson,  L.     [Teller,"] 
Mont    Eagle,    L.   (if. 

Sligo.) 
O'Hagan,  L. 
Oxenf oordyL.  {E.Stair,) 
Poltimore,  L. 
Ponsonby,  L.  {E.  JBesa- 

borough.) 


Romilly,  L. 
Bosebery,  L.  {E.  RotC' 

bery,) 
Selbome,  L. 
Stanley    of    Alderley, 

L. 
Sondridge,      L.      (D, 

Argyll.) 
Ventry,  L. 
Wavcnoy,  L.  • 
Wolvorton,  L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 

Calms,  L.    (Z.   Chan-    Lichfield,  Bp. 
eellor.) 


Richmond,  D. 
Wellington,  D. 

Abergavenny,  M. 
Bath,  M. 
Hertford,  M. 

Amherst,  E. 
Beauchamp,  E. 
Cadogan,  E. 
Clonmcll,  E. 
Dartmouth,  E. 


Avoland,  L. 
Bagot,  L. 
Bloomfield,  L. 
Bolton,  L. 
Brodrick,L.  (r.Jfirffe- 

ton.) 
Glanbrassill,     L.     {E. 

Bodeii.) 
Clinton,  L. 
Colchester,  L. 
Cottesloe,  L. 
Dunmore,  L.  (E,  Dun- 


Doncaster,  E.  (2>.  Buc-  nwre.) 

elettch    and    Queeiit-  Egerton,  L. 

berry.)  EUenborough,  L. 

Ellosmore,  E.  Elphinstone,  L. 

Erne,  E.  Forbes,  L. 

Feversham,  E.  Grey  de  Radcliffe,  L. 

Haddington,  E.  (V.  Grey  de  Wilton.) 

Hardwicko,  E.  Hampton,  L. 

Jersey,  E.  HeacQoy,  L. 

Lauderdale,  E.  Level  and  Holland,  L. 

Lucan,  E.  (E.  Egmont.) 

Malmosbury,  E.  Ormonde,  L.    (if.  Or- 

Morton,  E.  monde,) 

Nelson,  E.  Ponrhyn,  L. 

Onslow,  E.  Rodesdale,  L. 

Ito8sl}'n,  E.  Salter8ford,L.  (A'.C'oMr- 

Shrewsbury,  E.  toicn.)     [Teller.] 

Stanhope.  E.  Saltoun,  L. 

Vcrulam,  E.  Sherborne,  L. 

Waldegrave,  E.  Silchester,  L.  {E.  Loftg- 

ford.) 

Bridport,  V.  Sondes,  L. 

Gordon,  V.  {E.  Aber-  Stewart  of  Garliee,  L. 

deen.)  {E.  Galloway.) 

Hardingc,  V.  Templcmore,  L. 

Ha  warden,  Y.  [Teller^  Tollemachc,  L. 

Hutchinson,     V.      {E.  Westburj',  L. 

Bonouyhmore.)  Winmarleigh,  L. 

Resolved  in  the  Negative, 

Lord  INCHIQUIN  moved  to  insert 
new  Clause  (B)— - 

"  Upon  the  Lord  Chancellor's  being  satisfied 
that  any  person,  being  a  Representative  Peer  of 
Ircliind,  shall  have  hercAfter  become  entitled  by 
creation  or  descent  to  an  hereditjiry  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  tiie  seat  of  such  person  as  a 
Representative  Peer  shall  bo  deemed  vacant.** 


The  Duke  of  BIOHMOND  aid 
OOEDON  objected  to  the  dause. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  wiU- 
draion. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  iNGmauni, 
Preamble  amended  by  inserting'  before 
(''Whereas'^)— 

*'  Whereas  in  the  last  Session  of  the  prani 
Parliament  of  Her  Majesty  Quoen  Victoria  n 
humble  Address  was  presented  to  Her  Mmjes^ 
by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parli^^ 
ment  assembled,  praying  Her  Majesty  that  the 
power  conferred  on  Her  Majesty  under  the  Act 
of  Union  for  the  creation  of  Irish  Peers  may  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  consideration  by  Parlia- 
ment of  any  measure  relating  thereto  tiiat  may 
be  introduced :  And  whereas  to  the  said  AddrMi 
Her  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  reCiuii 
the  following  answer :  '  Relying  on  the  wisdooi 
of  Parliament  I  do  not  desire  that  the  powers 
reserved  to  Me  by  the  Act  of  Union  of  making 
creations  and  promotions  in  the  Peerage  of  Ir»- 
land  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  oonMaatiai 
by  Parliament  of  any  measure  that  may  be  in- 
troduced on  that  subject :  And." 

Preamble,  as  amended,  agre$i  io. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  Ih-morrow^  and  to 
be  printed,  as  amended.     (No.  75.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Seven  o*cloGk, 

till  To-moRow,  hall-psii 
Tano'olook. 
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Public  Bills — First  JReading^-Ottord  Uinmw 
sity*[146]. 

Second  Beading — Poor  Law  (Scotland)  [180]. 

Committee  —  Beport — Merchant  Shipping  [IQ* 
144]  ;  Local  Gk)yeniment  ProvisiomdQrdeny 
Briton  Ferry,  &c.  (No.  4)*  [1841;  Looil 
GoYomment  Provisional  Oraer,  Sk^nendale 
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Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Confinaation  (AU- 
borough,  &c.}  *  [131]»  bsA  paued. 
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METROPOLIS  GAS  ACT,  1860— GAS 
COMPANIES'  ACCOUNTS.— QUESTION. 

SirCHAELES  W.  DIL 


the 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  When 
the  accounts  of  the  Metropolitan  Qam 
Companies  will  be  presented? 
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Mb,  W.  H.  smith  :  When  the  Gas 
Companies'  accounts  have  been  received, 
they  shall  at  once  be  presented.  The 
Metropolis  Qtts  Act,  1860,  does  not  re- 
quire those  companies  that  are  still 
under  its  provision  to  send  in  their  ac- 
oonnts  until  two  months  after  their 
g^eral  meetings  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  fdl  these  accounts  will  be 
received  at  the  Board  of  Trade  till  the 
middle  of  June. 

METROPOLIS    IMPROVEMENTS— 
NORTHf  ^rBERLAND  AVENUE. 

QUESTION. 

Mil  ANDERSON  asked  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
If  any  building  lots  are  yet  sold  on 
Northumberland  Avenue,  and  if  it  is, 
for  any  other  reason,  too  late  to  make  a 
slight  change  in  the  line  of  the  street  so 
that  it  may  open  to  Trafalgar  Square  on 
the  line  of  the  Nelson  Monument ;  and 
if  he  has  no  objection  to  postpone  the 
sale  of  building  lots  and  endeavour  to 
carry  out  the  improvement  indicated  ? 

Sa  JAMES  HOGG,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  building  lots  in  question  were 
not  yet  sold,  but  the  tenders  were  pre- 
pared, approved,  and  ordered  to  be 
issued.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
apprehension in  the  public  mind  in  re- 
spect to  Northumberland  Avenue.  In 
1873,  the  date  of  the  Charing  Cross 
Act,  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Metro- 

S^litan  Board  of  Works  put  the  Nelson 
onument  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
street.  That  Bill  went  before  a  Select 
Committee.,  and  evidence  was  given  by 
several  eminent  eng^eers  and  architects, 
inoludinff  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  Mr.  Hard- 
wioke,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Barry,  and  others, 
recommending  an  alteration  of  the  street 
fiom  the  line  recommended  by  the  Metro^ 
politan  Board  of  Works  to  that  which  had 
since  been  adopted,  and  the  alteration, 
which  was  approved  by  Parliament,  ren* 
dered  it  necessary  that  the  Board  should 
bring  in  another  Bill  in  1875,  called  the 
Additional  Powers  Bill.  That  Bill  dealt 
trith  the  taking  away  of  property  which 
had  cost  the  metropolis  an  additional 
£25,000  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  views  of  Parliament,  and  that 
large  sum  of  money  having  been  spent, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  right 
now  to  delay  the  sale  of  the  build- 
ing lots  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  im- 
provement. He  might  add  that  those 
who  gave  evidence   in   favour  of   the 


scheme  considered  that  the  mannei*  in 
which  it  had  been  carried  out  was  most 
for  the  public  advantage.  With  re- 
spect to  another  Question  on  the  Paper 
by  the  hon*  Member  for  Peterborough 
(Mr.  T.  Hankey),  he  had  to  say  that  a 
model  plan  upon  a  considerable  scale 
had  been  prepared,  and  left  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  House  for  inspection.  Par- 
liament had  now  disposed  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  the  street  had  been  com- 
pleted and  handed  over  to  the  Vestry  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  and  for  these 
reasons  he  was  afraid  that  he  could 
not  adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  hon. 
Member. 

ELEMENTARY  EDLTCATIOX  ACT- 
LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD.— QUESTION. 

Major  JEEVIS  (for  Lord  Francis 
Hervey)  asked  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Ooimcil,  If  he  could  state  what  is 
the  cause  of  delay  in  presenting  the 
Betum  ordered  from  the  School  Board 
for  London  so  long  ago  as  March  lOtb, 
and  when  the  Return  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Members  ? 

VisoouwT  SANDON :  I  forwarded  the 
Question  of  my  noble  Friend  to  the 
School  Board,  and  I  am  informed,  in 
reply,  that  the  Hetum  has  required  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  it  having  been 
necessary  to  get  special  returns  from 
the  divisional  committees  respecting  the 
enforcement  of  the  bye-laws.  The  answer 
also  states  that  they  regret  that  it  will 
require  two  or  three  weeks  more  before 
the  Beturn  will  be  in  a  condition  to  be 
passed  by  the  statistical  committee  of  the 
Board,  so  that  it  cannot  be  sent  to  us 
before  the  first  week  in  June. 

CRIMINAL    LAW— EXPENSE    OF    EXE- 
CUTIONS.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  FOETESCUE  HARRISON 
afked  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
Whether  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Treasury  have  declined  to  pay  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  burgh  of  Dum- 
barton in  the  execution,  on  the  19th  of 
October  last,  of  the  convict  David  Ward- 
law;  and  whether  they  did  so  on  the 
ground  that  the  expenses  attendant  on 
the  execut\on  of  criminals  within  the 
limits  of  any  Royal  Burgh  in  Scotland 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  burgh  itself, 
and  are  not  chargeable  on  the  public 
funds ;  and,  if  so,  whether,  in  thus  de- 
ciding, they  were  guided  by  the  legal 
advice    of   the    Lord    Advocate;    and, 
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whether  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  which  has  been  hitherto 
followed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land in  similar  cases  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
the  Treasurj'  had  declined  to  pay  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  borougli  of 
Dumbarton  in  the  case  referred  to,  the 
practice  being  that  burglis  in  Scotland 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  execution  of 
criminals  within  their  jurisdiction.  In 
England  the  sum  of  £10  was  allowed  to 
a  sheriff  charged  with  the  duty  of  the 
execution  of  a  convict,  and  he  presumed 
that  charge  was  allowed,  inasmuch  as 
if  the  sheriff  could  not  get  any  person 
to  carr}'  out  the  execution  he  should  do 
80  himself. 

CRIMTXAL  LAW-TIIE  CONVICT 
STAN1)UID(;E.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WADDY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to 
statements  in  several  papers  attri- 
buting undue  severity  to  Mr.  Justice 
Denman  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Standridge, 
a  schoolmaster,  near  Exeter ;  and,  whe- 
ther there  are  any  grounds  for  the  im- 
putation ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  paragraphs  in  question,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  protests  had  been  made 
by  Teachers'  Associations  in  the  county 
against  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  the  convict  Standridge,  that 
at  length  Mr.  Justice  Denman  had 
written  to  him  recommending  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  sentence,  and  that  it  was  then 
discovered  that  the  man  had  become  in- 
sane in  consequence  of  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him.  These  statements 
wore  inaccurate  in  almost  every  parti- 
cular. The  facts  wore  that  tlie  prisoner 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  most  atrocious  crime, 
for  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
very  severe  punishment  ought  to  be 
given.  No  facts  transpired  at  the  trial, 
nor  was  anything  urged  by  himself  or  by 
any  one  on  his  behalf  which  could  justify 
any  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  But  the 
learned  Judge,  from  certain  expressions 
in  the  depositions  and  from  his  own 
observation  of  the  conduct  of  the  pri- 
soner, suspected  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether sane.  He  (the  learned  Judge) 
accordingly  made  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject, voluntarily,  without  any  remon- 
strance or  suggestion  from   any  other 
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source.  The  result  result  waa  to  confirm 
Mr.  Justice  Denman's  doubts  whether 
the  man  was  responsible  for  his  actii 
and  the  learned  Judge  immediately  re- 
ported this  doubt  to  him  (Mr.  Cross) 
and  suggested  further  inquiry.  He  (Mr. 
Cross)  had  in  consequence  directed  an 
inquiry  by  two  medical  officers  and  from 
their  report  there  could  be  no  doubt  thai 
the  prisoner  was  insane  now  and  was  in- 
sane at  the  time  he  committed  the  act 
He  was  accordingly  removed  at  once  to  t 
lunatic  asylum;  but  it  was  certainly 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to  say 
that  the  severity  of  the  sentence  had 
driven  the  man  insane,  for  he  was  insane 
before  he  committed  the  crime,  and  the 
discovery  of  that  fact  was  entirely  due  to 
the  learned  Judge. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BH^L.— [Bill  49.] 
{Sir  Charles  Adderley,  Mr,  Edward  Stamhopt.) 

COMMITTEE.     \^Frogre9s  4M  i/ay.] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  i^ 
pealed  to  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  Cowen)  to  withdraw  hia 
clauses  on  "arrest  without  warrant "  and 
on  "ofhcifid  logs,"  on  the  ground  that 
these  subjects  did  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  COWEN  said,  in  answer  to 
the  appeal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
lie  would  withdraw  the  clauses  for  the 
present.  He  would  admit  the  force  of 
the  objection  that  the  Bill  did  not  really 
deal  with  the  question  of  discipline ;  hat 
he  should  reserve  to  himself  the  power 
to  consider  whether  at  a  future  stage  he 
should  not  propose  them  again. 

New  Clauses  (Restriction  on  power  of 
arrest  without  warrant)  and  (Official 
logs))  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL,  in  moving  the  in- 
sertion of  new  Clause  after  Clause  27 : — 

(Rf'priRtered  British  ships  if  disdaaaed  to  lie 
dceniorl  unseaworthy  until  surveyed  hy  Board  of 

Trade.) 

said,  that  he  had  carefully  oonsidend 
the  objections  that  had  been  urged 
against  a  clause  which  he  had  previoiuly 
proposed  upon  the  subject,  and  he  be^ 
lieved  that  by  the  clause  which  he  now 
proposed  it  would  be  possible  to  readi 
unseaworthy  ships  without  the  daiue 
being  open  to  the  objections  whidi  had 
been  previously  raised.  The  danae,  no 
doubt,  would  not  reach  ships  whidi  had 
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never  been  classed  at  all,  yet  it  would 
reach  most  of  the  Tessefs  which  would 
have  been  reached  by  the  fuller  treat- 
ment which  he  had  previously  suggested. 
Ab  the  Bill  would  not  come  into  operation 
until  the  1st  October,  there  would  be 
ample  time  for  vessels  to  be  re-classed, 
ana  the  Board  of  Trade  would  only  have 
to  deal  with  the  residuum. 

New  Clause  (Begistered  British  ships 
if  disclassed  to  be  deemed  unseaworthy 
nntil  surveyed  by  Board  of  Trade,)— 
{Mr.  PlifMolly) — brought  «p,  and  read 
the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  SAMUDA  thought  that  the 
daose  would  be  very  serviceable,  though 
he  believed  that  some  alterations  in  its 
wording  would  be  found  necessary.  He 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  putting  upon 
tne  Board  of  Trade  the  responsibility  of 
ordering  the  repair  of  ships,  because 
that  would  fix  the  Department  with  the 
duty  of  fixing  the  extent  of  the  repairs 
to  be  effected . 

Mb.  BATHBONE  considered  the  mere 
registration  of  ships  which  had  run  off 
their  class  would  not  be  effective.  There 
were  thousands  of  ships  now  unclassed 
which  were  as  safe  both  for  passengers 
and  goods  as  those  which  were  classed 
highest.  Indeed,  it  was  in  connection 
with  the  latter  that  the  greatest  loss  of 
life  and  property  occurred  during  the 
last  two  years.  He  objected  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  survey  on  the  groimd 
that  the  surveyor,  being  unacquainted 
with  any  other  than  first-class  ships, 
might  expect  too  much  in  the  case  of 
ships  of  an  inferior  rating.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  before  they  passed  a  clause 
ol  this  sort  it  would  be  desirable  to  see 
whether  the  legislation  that  they  had 
already  passed  would  not  be  effective  for 
the  purpose.  He  admitted  that  the  pre- 
sent dause  was  not  open  to  some  of  the 
objections  urged  against  the  first  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  Flimsoll),  but  he  could  not  help 
thinlnTig  that  it  would  press  very  hard 
upon  a  very  large  trade.  A  ship  might 
not  be  perfectly  sound,  yet  it  might  be 
quite  nt  to  carry  timber  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  it  would  be  a  hardship  if 
tihese  vessels  were  required  to  be  sur- 
Tsyed  and  classed. 


Mb.  HEEMON  supported  the  clause, 
on  the  ground  that  while  it  would  not 
press  very  heavily  upon  shipowners,  it 
would  tend  to  the  security  of  the  lives  of 
passengers  and  of  sailors  at  sea.  He 
hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  Plimsoll)  would  persist  in  his  en- 
deavour to  pass  the  clause,  though  he 
agreed  that  it  would  require  some  al- 
teration to  make  it  work.  The  fact  of  a 
certificate  having  been  withdrawn  was 
primd.  facie  evidence  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  though  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  giving  of  a  character  of 
that  kind  to  the  ship  at  once. 

Mb.  MUNDEIjLA,  speaking  as  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  largest  marine 
insurance  companies  in  England,  had 
never  heard  any  objection  raised  among 
shipowners  against  the  principle  of  this 
clause.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the 
Government  should  not  undertake  the 
survey  of  these  unclassed  ships,  which 
ought  either  to  be  broken  up  or  repaired. 
He  agreed,  however,  that  iJie  clause,  as 
it  stood,  might  be  regarded  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  all  imclassed  ships;  though 
this  woidd  be  met  by  providing  that  all 
such  ships  should  be  surveyed. 

Mb.  NOEWOOD  strongly  objected  to 
the  clause.  It  was  really,  though  imder 
a  thin  disguise,  the  clause  wmch  they 
had  already  decided  upon,  and  it  was 
based  on  a  misconception  of  the  object  of 
Lloyd's  register.  The  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  protect  life  at  sea,  whilst  the  re- 
gister at  Lloyd^s  was  to  class  vessels  for 
carrying  cargo  of  specific  kinds.  A 
vessel  might  not  be  fit  to  bring  home 
in  perfect  condition  tea  or  silk  from 
China  which  might  yet  bo  perfectly 
safe  at  sea ;  and  it  was  very  possible 
for  a  vessel  to  relinquish  her  class  at 
Lloyds'  without  being  at  all  unsea- 
worthy. There  were  thousands  of  ves- 
sels which  were  quite  safe  to  carry 
human  beings,  although  they  were  un- 
classed. The  object  of  the  clause  was 
an  insidious  one — to  get  the  House  of 
Commons  to  recognize  Lloyd's  and  the 
Liverpool  Eegister  as  standards  of  effi- 
ciency, and  thereby  place  the  whole 
Mercantile  Marine  virtually  imder  their 
control.  There  would  be  danger  in  put- 
ting trust  in  Lloyd's  or  other  survey, 
as  it  would  absolve  owners  &om  re- 
sponsibility. The  Lady  Macdonald  went 
on  shore  from  a  defect  in  her  ground 
tacMe;  but  the  captain  had  to  be  ab- 
solved from  all  blame,  because  he  had 
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a  certificate  fix)m  Lloyd's  that  the  ves- 
sel was  in  perfect  order.  K  there  was 
to  be  a  survey,  it  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  Government  and  not  by  a 
body  like  Lloyd's.  The  clause  was,  to 
his  mind,  insidious,  dangerous,  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  he  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  refuse  to  adopt  it. 

Lord  E8LINGT0N  said,  the  clause 
involved  the  principle  that  had  been 
under  consideration  for  five  long  years, 
and  the  House  had  over  and  over  again 
deliberately  accepted  the  alternative 
principle  that  responsibility  shoiild  rest 
on  the  shipowner.  Disclassed  ships 
would  apply  to  all  unclassed  ships.  Now 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  wanted 
was  to  get  at  that  dangerous  class  of 
ships  of  which  nothing  was  known.  It 
would  cause  a  compulsory  survey,  and 
that  would  have  to  be  followed  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  some  kind.  And  a  man  having 
shown  that  he  had  spent  £500  in  the  re- 
pair of  his  ship  a  short  time  before  would 
not,  in  the  case  of  his  ship  having  taken 
the  ground  and  strained,  and  being  sent 
to  sea  unrepaired,  within  the  time  for 
which  she  was  classed,  be  convicted  of 
an  offence  under  this  Act.  If  in  the 
interests  of  safety  they  were  to  have  a 
Government  survey  they  would  come 
back  into  the  old  circle  out  of  which  they 
did  not  appear  to  bo  able  to  emerge.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  they  had 
gone  on  the  best  principle,  but  they 
should  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  if  it  broke 
down,  they  must  perforce  fall  back  upon 
upon  tlie  principle  they  had  rejected, 
llo  would  rather  they  should  adopt  the 
survey  of  Lloyd's  or  the  Liverpool  Re- 
gister than  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  wanted  to  see  how 
they  would  do  the  work  which  had  al- 
ready been  put  on  them. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  the 
vessels  which  would  be  affected  by  this 
clause  were  such  as  had  been  on  the  re- 
gister, but  were  there  no  longer.  Was 
it  undesirable  to  point  out  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  if  those  vessels  could  no 
longer  be  classed  by  insurance  companies, 
the  Board  of  Trade  ought,  for  the  safety 
of  the  lives  of  the  people,  to  see  what 
condition  those  ships  were  in  before  they 
left  port  ?  He  was  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  clause  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby,  which  he  thought  fitted  in 
with  Clause  5  of  the  Bill.  It  woidd  be 
most  unwise  not  to  take  advantage  for 
the  purposes  of  that  Bill  of  societies  like 
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Lloyd's  Committee,  even  although  thej 
were  not  primarily  established  for  saving 
of  life.  There  was  a  large  class  of  ships 
against  which  there  was  a  primd  fun 
ground  of  suspicion,  because  Iiaving  gone 
to  those  register  societies  for  a  character, 
they  found  they  could  not  get  one.  All 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  asked  to  do 
was  to  see  that  those  vessels  did  not 
leave  port  without  a  survey. 

Sir  CHARLES   ADDERLEY  said, 
that  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bradford  -(Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  was  conclusive  against 
the  principle  of  the  clause,  for  a  ship 
being  classed  was  no  doubt  an  indica- 
tion of  safety,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a 
proof  of  it.    When  a  ship  was  not  dia- 
classed,  but  expunged  from  the  list  of 
any  registry  within  the  term  for  which 
the  ship  was  surveyed  and  classed,  it  was 
primd  facie  evidence  of  unsafety,  and  in 
such  a  case  the  Board  of  Trade  having  re- 
ceived information  from  Lloyd's  or  else- 
where would  proceed  to  have  it  inspected 
and  reported  upon.    If  the  clause  were 
carried,  the  Board  of  Trade  would  haTO 
to  keep  itself  in  constant  communication 
with  every  shipping  association  in  the 
country,  and  upon  all  disclassed  ships 
there  would  have  to  be  a  Board  of  Trade 
siirvey,  possibly  without  any  reason  or 
use,   for  it  was  most  unreasonable  to 
hold  that  a  disclassed  ship  was  neces- 
sarily unsafe.     That  woula  reverse  the 
existing  practice  of  suspicion  first  and 
inspection  afterwards,  and  would  be  the 
first  step   towards  substituting   a  Go- 
vernment survey  for  individual  respon- 
sibility— a  principle  against  which  the 
House  had  so  often  decided.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  proposed  that  if  a 
ship  was  for  any  reason  disclassed  that 
fact  should  be  taken  as  conclusive  proof 
that  her  character  for  seaworthineea  or 
insurance  was  gone ;  but  it  was  not  troe 
either  that  being  classed  was  a  proof  of 
safeness,  or  that  being  disclassed  was 
a  proof  of  unsafeness.     In  a  reton 
of  the  ships  detained  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  defects  not  only  in  the  madu- 
ner}",  but  also  in  the  huU,  among  than 
were  many  that  were  classed  "A  I "  >t 
Lloyd's.     The  classification  at  Llofd's 
was  not  made  with  general  regard  fa> 
safety,   but  with  regard  to  fitnees  fi* 
particular  kinds  of  cargo  on  partiraltf 
voyages;    and   after   vessels   had  run 
out   the   period  for    which   tiiey  bad 
been    classed,    many  poor   shipowneii 
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bought  them  for  purposes  for  which  they 
were  perfectly  safe  —  for  example,  as 
coasters;  and  those  persons  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  class  them  ag^ain. 
The  hon.  Member  called  upon  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  re-survey  ships  which  had 
been  expunged  from  the  register  of  any 
society  ;  but  how  was  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  get  into  communication  with 
all  societies  ?  Ships  might  cease  to  be 
classed,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  disclass- 
inff.  He  did  not  see  in  what  way  the 
shipowners  would  be  compelled  to  carry 
oat  this  clause.  The  hon.  Member  said 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  repair  all  these  ships,  but  who  was 
to  pay  for  their  repair?  Ships  might 
be  intentionally  disclassed  to  get  Go- 
Temment  repair  and  certificate.  The 
clause  was  very  imperfectly  drawn,  and 
he  trusted  that  it  would  not  receive  the 
assent  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BYLANDS  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  raised  difficulties  which 
really  had  no  existence.  So  far  as  the 
clause  was  concerned,  it  simply  provided 
that  if  a  ship  had  no  character,  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  to  assume  that  it 
was  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition — that 
it  required  a  certain  amount  of  supervi- 
sion— ^and  consequently  the  Board  would 
require  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
TesseL  He  understood  that  the  object 
of  the  Bill  was  to  secure  the  protection 
and  safety  of  life.  He  reminded  the 
Committee  that  the  rate  of  insurance 
was  a  rate  which  marked  distinctly  the 
risk  to  hiunan  life  which  attached  to  the 
ship  herself.  As  soon  as  a  vessel  was  in 
such  a  position  that  it  could  not  be  in- 
sured at  a  low  rate,  they  might  rely 
upon  it  that  the  vessel  had  become  more 
or  less  unsafe.  He  was  able  to  tell  the 
^Committee  a  fact  of  very  great  import- 
ance. He  had  a  statement  before  him 
which  gave  the  experience  of  certain 
insurance  companies  in  relation  to 
second-class  vessels.  It  professed  to 
give  actual  experience  of  insuring  ships 
for  25  years,  and  it  showed  that  the  loss 
of  properly  registered  ships  was  only  4j^ 
per  cent,  while,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  disclassed  vessels  the  actual 
loss  during  25  or  30  years  had  amounted 
to  firom  20  to  25  per  cent.  The  proposal 
of  his  hon.  Fnend  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  was  simply  a  plan 
by  which,  as  feur  as  possible,  these  vessels 
of  which  from  20  to  25  per  cent  had  been 


lost,  should  be  prevented  from  sailing  in 
future.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the 
issue  before  the  House.  They  were  told 
that  the  Government  could  not  rely  upon 
the  reports  supplied  to  them  from  a 
private  source.  Was  that  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  ? 
That  was  not  a  Gt)vernment  Depart- 
ment, and  yet  a  certificate  was  accepted 
from  that  body,  that  a  gentleman  was 
fit  to  exercise  the  medical  profession. 
His  fear  in  regard  to  the  present  Bill 
and  the  policy  of  the  Government  was, 
that  there  would  be  a  large  number  of 
permanent  officials  called  into  existence 
in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  he  had  a  strong  impression  that  the 
Government  would  harass  the  shipowners 
and  inaugurate  a  policy  which,  instead 
of  tending  to  the  safety  of  human  life, 
would  have  an  exactly  opposite  effect. 
He  hoped  the  Committee  would  support 
the  proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Me.  J.  P.  COREY  said,  he  was  glad 
to  find  the  Government  were  going  to 
resist  the  adoption  of  this  clause.  He 
thought  the  House  ought  to  understand 
that  classification  did  not  always  mean 
seaworthiness.  Many  of  the  vessels  that 
were  classed  at  Lloyd's  were  not  so  good 
as  others  that  were  imclassed,  and  could 
be  insured  on  as  easy  terms.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  seaworthiness  of  vessels 
depended  more  upon  the  builders  than 
upon  any  classification  by  the  London 
Lloyd's  or  Liverpool  Lloyd's.  He  hoped 
that  the  Committee  woidd  reject  the 
clause,  the  residt  of  which  would  be  to 
drive  first-class  shipowners  from  classing 
their  ships  at  all. 

Mb.  a.  peel  objected  to  the  clause, 
because  it  made  the  disdassing  of  a  ship 
primd  facie  evidence  against  a  vessel's 
character.  The  fact  of  a  vessel's  fedling 
from  one  class  to  another,  or  faUing  out 
of  class  altogether,  would  not  justify  the 
belief  that  a  ship  was  unfit  to  go  to  sea. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Itoyal  Commission  that  when 
a  vessel  was  classed  at  Lloyd's  as  of  a 
high  class,  it  was  the  practice  to  have 
what  was  called  a  half-time  survey,  which 
enabled  the  vessel  after  half  the  period 
of  her  classification  had  expired  to  renew 
and  continue  the  period  of  her  classifica- 
tion. It  was  a  very  severe  survey,  and 
shipowners  objected  to  it;  and  per- 
fectly good  ships  would  under  this 
clause  lose  their  character  because 
they  had  lost  their  class.    It  was  also 
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stated  before  the  Eoyal  Commission 
that  there  might  be  cases  at  Uoyd's 
where  a  black  mark  was  put  against  a 
ship  without  her  being  defective,  the 
black  mark  being  put  against  her  simply 
because  she  had  not  complied  with  the 
necessary  survey.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  The  ques- 
tion was  one  as  between  the  shipowner 
and  the  society  in  which  he  registered 
his  ship,  and  not  one  as  to  the  fitness  of 
the  vessel  to  preserve  human  life.  It 
would  be  primd  facie  evidence  against 
the  character  of  the  ship,  although  she 
might  be  perfectly  seaworthy.  But  he 
took  a  wider  objection  to  the  clause.  He 
objected  to  the  transmutation  of  volun- 
tary systems,  created  for  purposes  of 
commercial  convenience,  into  instruments 
of  Government  interference.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  had  been  proceed- 
ing was  that  of  trying  to  remedy  evils 
without  indulging  in  the  Utopian  hope 
that  they  could  altogether  prevent  them. 
The  clause  contemplated  the  case  of 
any  British  ship  classed  at  any  time 
in  the  registry  of  any  society.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  clause  to  limit  it  to 
registered  societies.  Under  it  any  volun- 
tary society  might  take  upon  itself  to 
survey  and  classify  ships — it  might  be  a 
bogus  society.  He  regarded  the  clause 
as  a  mischievous  one.  It  ran  coimter 
to  the  deliberate  policy  which  had  been 
pursued  for  some  years  past,  and  he  was 
glad  the  Government  had  opposed  it. 

Mr.  MACGREGOE  said,  if  the  clause 
established  the  compulsory  survey  of  all 
vessels  he  woiild  support  it;  otherwise 
he  should  vote  against  it.  The  Com- 
mittee should  hesitate  before  mixing  up 
the  Government  with  those  societies, 
and  putting  the  shipowners  into  a  position 
of  antagonism  with  them.  He  hoped 
the  clause  would  not  be  carried,  because 
he  believed  it  would  make  shipowners 
unwilling  to  class  their  vessels  at  Lloyd's 
at  all. 

Mr.  mac  IVER  supported  the  clause, 
because  he  believed  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  improper  powers 
given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
Clause  5,  the  effect  of  which  could  not, 
he  said,  be  other  than  to  place  every 
vessel  more  or  less  under  suspicion,  un- 
less surveyed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  principle  of  compulsory  classification 
on  whatever  principle  was  not  so  bad  as 
compulsory  survey  on  the  complaint  of 
the  crew. 

Mr.  A.  Peel 


Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  fact  of.  a 
vessel  losing  her  class  would  be  a  fair 
groimd  on  which  to  allege  iinseaworthi- 
ness  and  to  insist  on  her  being  suiveyed. 
It  was  quite  a  different  thing,  however, 
to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  Gbvem* 
ment  to  watch  all  the  drcumstanoei 
connected  with  every  vessel,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  clause  would  im- 
pose a  statutable  obligation  on  Hie  Qo- 
vemment  which  it  would  be  impoaaible 
for  them  to  perform :  how  would  it  be 
possible  that  a  ship  which  had  been 
absent  three  or  four  years  should  come 
within  their  knowledge  ?  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  object  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  would  be  attained  by  tke 
means  he  proposed,  and  advised  the  hon. 
Member  to  withdraw  the  clause. 

Mr.    PLIMSOLL    maintained   that 
vessels  of  no  class  were  more  likely  to 
be   unsafe  than  the  others,   and  that 
Lloyd's  possessed  the  confidence  of  all 
but  a  very  small  number  of  the  ship- 
owners of  this  country.    He  contended 
that  he  had  shown  sufficient  and  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  the  adoption  of  the 
clause.     The  Government  Bill  on  this 
point  did  not  even  touch  the  fringe  of 
the  question,  and  he  should  certainlj 
take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  upon 
the  subject.    The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  argued  that  the  disdassing 
of  a  ship  was  not  primd  facie  evidence 
of  unseaworthiness ;  but  it  was  remark- 
able that  of  all  the  long  list  of  vessels 
destroyed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  not 
one  was  a  classed  ship.    He  knew  he 
should  be  defeated  on  a  division,  but  the 
fact  that  the  Government  had  refused 
the  clause  was  an  intimation  of  their 
determination  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  they  would  not  move  hand  or 
foot   to    prevent    unseaworthy    Tessels 
going  to  sea. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  116; 
Noes  235:  Majority  119. 

Mr.  T.  E.  smith  moved  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  new  clause  :— 

(Passongor  certificate  by  Board  of  Ihmde  to 
render  a  second  survey  under  Paawnger  Acts 
unnecessary.) 

"  In  every  case  where  a  passenger  oertifioais 
has  been  granted  to  any  steamer  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  under  the  pro>'isionB  of  '  The  Ifercfasnt 
Shipping  Act,  1854,  and  remaini  still  in  force 
it  shall  not  be  requisite  for  the  porpoeee  of  the 
employment  of  such  steamer  under  the  Flu- 
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■engen  Acts,  that  she  ahall  be  again  torv^ed 
in  her  hnU  and  machinoiT  in  oraer  to  qu^ufy 
her  for  aervioe  under  the  Faasengers  Acts  1855, 
and  the  Acts  amending  the  same ;  but  fur  the 
purposes  of  employment  under  those  Acts  such 
Boud  of  Trade  certificate  shall  be  deemed  to 
ntiify  the  requirements  of  the  Passenger  Acts 
with  respect  to  such  survey,  and  any  further 
aonrey  ox  the  hull  and  machinery  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  so  long  as  a  steamship  is  an 
emigrant  ship,  that  is  a  passenger  ship  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Passengers  Act  1855,  and 
the  Acts  amending  the  same,  and  the  provisions 
OGntained  in  the  said  Passengers  Acts  as  to  the 
■onr^  of  her  hull,  machinery,  and  equipments 
have  been  complied  with,  she  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  '  The  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  1854,*  with  respect  to  the  survey  and 
certificate  for  passenger  steamers,  or  to  the 
enactments  amending  the  same.*' 

New  Clause  (PasseDger  certificate  by 
Board  of  Trade  to  render  a  second 
BUTTey  under  Passenger  Acts  unneces- 
sary,)—(ifr.  Thomas  Euataee  Smtthf)— 
brought  up,  and  read  a  first  time. 

On  Question,  ''That  the  Clause  be 
read  a  second  time  ?  " 

Sir  CHAELE8  ADDEELEY  said, 
he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  clause,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  do  away  with 
a  needless  duplication  of  survey  in  some 
cases  at  present  existing. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  hoped  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  clause  would 
not  exempt  passenger  ships  from  periodic 
survey. 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that,  as  a  fact,  passenger  ships  so  certi- 
fied were  surveyed  yearly. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added 
to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  WILSON,  in  moving  the  inser- 
tion of  a  new  clause,  enabling  British 
ships  to  render  assistance  in  the  way  of 
salvage  or  towage  to  vessels  in  distress, 
without  being  responsible  for  possible 
injuxy  infiicted  upon  the  distressed  ves- 
sels in  the  attempts  to  assist  them ;  and 
which  clause  also  laid  down  rules  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  claims  for  towage  or 
salvage  should  be  assessed,  and,  if  neces- 
eaiy,  recovered,  said,  the  task  of  assist- 
ing vessels  in  distress  was  often  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law  the  assisting  ship  was  liable 
to  make  good  any  injury  it  might  inflict 
in  the  course  of  its  efforts  to  save  pro- 
perty or  life.  This  was  an  anomaly  that 
aagki  to  be  remedied. 


Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  op- 
posed the  clause,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  in  one  part  be  a  mere  recitation 
of  the  existing  law,  and  in  another  a 
dangerous  extension  of  the  law,  entirely 
without  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  negatived. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  moved  the  insertion 
of  a  new  clause,  relating  to  danger  and 
distress  signals  at  night,  which  required 
all  British  ships  to  carry  two  or  more 
distress  signal-lights,  which  should  be 
self-igniting  in  water  and  inextinguish- 
able by  wind  and  water,  and  showing 
an  intensely  brilliant  light  for  at  least 
30  minutes,  and  visible  for  six  nautical 
miles ;  and  also  requiring  such  ships  to 
carry  three  or  more  life-buoy  rescue 
lights. 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  con- 
ceived  that  the  proposed  was  quite 
within  the  existing  law  so  far  as  pas- 
senger and  emigrant  ships  were  con- 
cerned. To  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  this  effect  would  be  going  further 
than  Parliame^  could  enforce,  because 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  see  that  such  a  law  was  carried 
out  in  all  ships;  but  he  would  bring 
up  on  the  Eeport  a  modification  of  the 
clause  restricting  it  to  passenger  and 
emigrant  ships  and  such  ships  as  came 
within  the  survey  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
if  that  would  satisfy  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  accepted  the  pro- 
mise of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  M*CAETHY  DOWNING  pro- 
posed the  insertion  of  a  new  clause, 
providing  that — 

"It  shall  he  lawful  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  a  view  to  the  prompt  and  uniform  adjudi- 
cation upon  cases  arising  under  the  Discipline 
Clauses  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  or  upon 
other  cases  arising  under  or  connected  with 
merchant  shipping,  in  respect  of  which  the  local 
magistrates  exercise  a  summary'  jurisdiction,  to 
require  the  appointment  at  any  harbour  or 
*port  of  call'  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  a 
magistrate,  who  shall  have  been  cither  a  bar- 
rister or  solicitor  of  at  least  seven  years'  stand- 
ing, and  whoso  constant  residence  shall  be  in 
close  proximity  to  such  harbour  or  port  of  call, 
and  whose  services  shall  be  al'ways  available  for 
hearing  and  determining  all  such  cases  as  afore- 
said ;  such  magistrate  to  be  appointed  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
each  country  for  the  time  being  in  which  such 
appointments  shall  be  deemed  requisite,  at  a 
salary  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  per 
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axmnm,  and  to  be  paid  and  payable  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  to  such  ma^strate,  or  by 
moneys  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  that 
purpose." 

The  CHAIEMAN  pointed  out  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  clause  oould  not  be 
put,  as  it  involved  the  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

Mr.  M'CAETHY  DOWNING  said, 
he  would  withdraw  that  part  of  the 
clause.  His  proposal  was  really  made 
in  the  interest  of  all  parties  connected 
with  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Cases  of 
very  great  magnitude  often  occurred  at 
the  large  ports  in  Ireland  and  England, 
and  those  cases  were  disposed  of  by  the 
local  magistrates.  There  were  g^eat 
powers  given  by  the  existing  law,  and 
those  powers  would  be  increased  by  this 
Bill.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  magistrates  who  were  per- 
sonally connected  with  the  shipping  in- 
terest pursued  such  a  course  of  conduct 
as  tended  very  much  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  administration  of  justice.  His 
clause  would  give  the  Board  of  Trade 
power,  if  they  were  satisfied  that  it  was 
necessary  in  any  part^f  England  or 
Ireland,  to  appoint  a  paid  resident 
magistrate,  who  should  adjudicate  in  all 
shipping  cases  coming  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that 
such  cases  should  not  be  allowed  to  come 
before  magistrates  who  were  personally 
connected  with  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
Ho  understood  there  was  some  objection 
to  making  such  appointments  as  he  pro- 
posed in  England ;  and  if  that  were  so, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  limit  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  to  Ireland.  He  was 
told  that  it  would  be  also  objectionable 
to  leave  tlio  appointment  of  magistrates 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  he  would,  therefore,  bo  prepared,  if 
the  substance  of  the  clause  were  agreed 
to,  to  leave  the  appointment  entirely 
witli  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  thought 
it  would  be  an  unusual  process  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  require  the  appoint- 
nient  of  a  stij^endiary  magistrate  in  every 
or  any  port  in  the  Kingdom  at  its  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  mac  IYER  supported  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  clause/  but  did  not  approve 
of  the  words  in  which  it  was  couched. 
In  Queenstown,  for  instance,  which  was 
a  port  of  call,  a  great  many  cases  arose, 
and  at  that  place  he  know  there  were 
various  circumstances  which  rendered  it 

3/r.  3P  Carthy  J)oicning 


desirable  for  a  stipendiary  magistrate  to 
be  appointed.  

Mb.  MUBPHY  thought  this  was  a 
subject  which  should  be  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  To  8iM>v 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involTed, 
he  might  mention  that  in  the  oourBe  of 
the  last  10  years  the  tonnage  of  Ha 
shipping  arriving  at  Queenstown  Ht^ 
hour  had  risen  from  680,000  tons  to 
2,600,000  tons.  The  necessity  of  some 
more  permanent  method  of  administer- 
ing justice  to  the  mercantile  intereste  in 
such  a  port  than  that  supplied  by  the 
local  justices  sitting  in  petty  sessioiiB, 
and  often  personidly  connected  with 
shipping,  was  obvious. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  ob- 
served that  continual  complaints  were 
made  of  the  increase  of  expenditoie, 
and  yet  clauses  were  continually  pro- 
posed tending  to  such  an  increase.  The 
clause  now  proposed  would,  if  agreed 
to,  lead  to  the  creation  of  an  indefinito 
number  of  places.  He  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  object  which  was  sought 
would  be  attained  by  the  appointment 
of  stipendiary  magistrates.  As  this  wai 
a  clause  dealing  with  a  professional 
matter,  he  might  be  expected  to  support 
it,  but  he  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  ad- 
mitted  there  might  be  a  few  ports,  sach 
as  Queenstown,  where  the  appointment 
of  a  magistrate  to  deal  specially  with 
Admiralty  cases    might   be    desiraUs. 
About  1 8  months  ago  strong  representft- 
tions  were  made  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  ma- 
gistrate being  appointed  for  Queenstown. 
He  thereupon  took  some  trouble  to  find 
a  gentleman  who  would  be  thorouriily 
qualified  for  an  appointment  of  the  kma. 
He  asked  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  if  they  oould  recom- 
mend him  some  barrister  with  a  special 
knowledge  of  maritime   law,    bnt  be 
found  that  no  gentleman  possessing  the 
necessary  requirements  was  willing  to 
accept  such  a  comparatively  small  ap- 
pointment.    He  had  at  last,  howefsr, 
found  a  gentleman  who  had  been  lor  SI 
years  a  resident  magistrate,  and  had  had 
considerable    experience   in  Admiraltj 
cases  at  Cork.  That  gentleman  had  been 
sent  some  few  monms  ago  to  act  as  sti- 
pendiary at  Queenstown,  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  his  administntiim 
there  had  so  far  given  entire  satiafiaolioD. 
At  all  events,  he  had  heard  no 
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plaints.  If  mmilar  iappointments  ahotild 
be  prored  to  be  neoeesary  at  other  ports, 
the  Gbyemment  would  take  action  ac- 
oordingly. 

Mb.  M'OAETHY  DOWNING  said, 
that  after  the  statement  of  the  right 
bon.  Qentleman  he  would  withdraw  his 
daiise ;  but  he  could  assure  the  House 
it  had  not  been  brought  forward  in  order 
to  create  places  for  anybody.  He  had 
proposed  it  simply  in  the  interests  of  his 
constituents,  and  at  their  request. 

Clause,  by  leave,  mthdraum, 

Mb.  OOBST  mored  the  insertion  of  a 
new  clause,  providing  that  any  seaman 
who  deserted  his  ship,  who  refused  with- 
oat  reasonable  cause  to  join  it,  or  who 
should  be  absent  without  leave,  and 
without  sufficient  reason,  should  be 
liable  on  summary  conviction  to  any 
period  not  exceeding  six  weeks'  impri- 
sonment, with  or  without  hard  labour ; 
and  also  to  forfeit  his  effects  on  board 
and  also  his  wages;  and,  further,  to 
satisfy  any  excess  of  wages  paid  to  any 
rabetitute  in  his  place.  In  case  any  of 
the  offences  did  not  amount  to  desertion, 
then  there  was  to  be  merely  a  money 
penalty.  He  maintained  that  it  was  un- 
necessaiy  to  give  very  strong  powers  of 
imprisonment  against  seamen  in  order  to 
aeeure  the  safety  of  life  and  the  safety 
of  the  ship  at  sea.  The  existing  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act,  by  Section  239, 
treated  misconduct  which  endangered 
either  the  ship,  or  life,  or  limb  as  mis- 
demeanour. That  dealt  in  a  complete 
manner  with  all  breach  or  neglect  of 
duty  endangering  life  or  the  ship ;  and 
the  present  clause  would  only  apply  to 
such  neglect  of  duty  as  did  endanger  the 
ahip,  or  the  lives  of  those  on  it.  Another 
argument  which  he  warned  them  against 
was  the  saying  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  trade  of  the  country  to  be  carried  on 
unless  the  present  peculiar  tyrannical 
laws  were  continued ;  but  the  very  same 
argument  was  used  when  the  Employers' 
and  Workmen's  Act  was  under  discus- 
sion in  that  House,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  sailors  should  be  punished  crimi- 
nally for  simple  breach  of  contract  any 
more  than  other  working  men.  He  did 
not  wish  to  repeal  any  ancient  law,  but 
onlr  to  deal  with  modem  enactments. 
Berore  1885  a  sailor  could  only  be  im- 
nrisoned  for  30  days  for  desertion,  but 
m  that  year  the  period  was  lengthened 
to  three  months;  and  a  mere  absence 


£rom  duty  entailed  a  punishment  of  10 
weeks'  imprisonment.  The  power  to 
arrest  without  warrant,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  by  another  clause, 
was  not  enacted  till  1851,  and  he  asked 
whether  the  character  of  our  seamen  had 
improved  or  deteriorated  since  that  time. 
These  severe  laws  applied  not  only  to 
sea-going  ships,  but  also  to  fishing 
sma^s;  and  they,  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
where  tibere  were  so  many  fishing  smacks 
had  a  very  demoralizing  effect.  He 
asked  the  Committee  to  consider  whether 
such  laws  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
any  longer  upon  the  Statute  Book. 

Mr.  EATHBONE  admitted  that  the 
existing  law  required  alteration,  but  was 
not  prepared  to  say  how  far  the  Amend- 
ment met  the  necessities  of  the  case.  He 
suggested  that  the  Government  should 
institute  an  investigation  to  see  what 
changes  were  wanted.  He  recommended 
that  a  small  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, not  necessarily  of  shipowners, 
who  should  take  evidence  as  to  uie  coast- 
ing and  timber  trade,  and  who  might 
report  how  much  of  the  existing  law  was 
useless  and  unnecessary.  

Sm  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  said, 
the  new  clauses  must  be  considered  at 
present,  not  on  their  own  merits,  but 
as  connected  with  the  Bill.  He  had 
made  this  a  prominent  part  of  the 
measure  of  last  year,  and  had  a 
strong  view  of  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  existing  law.  The  Government 
had,  however,  expressly  excluded  this 
great  and  important  subject  from  the 
scope  of  the  present  measure,  and  there 
were  two  good  reasons  for  this  decision. 
The  first  was,  that  he  received  no  great 
encouragement  last  year  to  proceed  with 
the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  seamen, 
and  second  was,  that  there  was  good 
reason  for  limiting  the  scope  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  if  there  was  to  bo  any  hope  of 
carrying,  it  through  this  Session.  As  a 
good  deal  had  been  said  about  the  alter- 
ations made  in  this  Bill,  he  would  assert 
that  hardly  any  Bill  had  ever  been 
passed  with  so  little  alteration  upon 
which  there  had  been  so  much  discussion. 
The  Government  had  almost  carried  the 
virgin  text  of  the  Bill  without  alteration. 

{'Laughter,^  Hon.  Gentlemen  might 
ietugh,  but  the  new  clauses  which  they 
probably  had  in  their  minds  were  not 
alterations,  but  only  an  extension  of  the 
application  of  an  unaltered  Bill.  The 
text  of  the  Bill  had  almost  been  carried 
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intact,  with  the  ezceptioii  of  slight 
verbal  alterations,  and  it  embodied  the 
temporary  legislation  of  last  year  and 
portions  of  the  origined  Bill  which  had 
T>een  dropped.  The  Government  de- 
clined to  accept  clauses  of  the  kind  now 
proposed  in  the  measure  of  last  Session, 
and  there  was  this  additional  reason  for 
not  accepting  the  clauses  now,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  not 
made  up  his  own  mind  on  the  subject. 
The  clause  would  not  meet  the  object 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  stated  that 
he  had  in  view,  as  under  it  the  law  re- 
lating to  seamen  would  not  be  assimilated 
to  that  which  regarded  workmen.  On 
the  contrary,  it  proposed  a  wide  dis- 
tinction, for  the  former  were  to  be  treated 
with  civil  remedies  only ;  while  it  was 
proposed  to  treat  seamen  one  way  when 
at  sea  and  in  foreign  ports,  and  another 
way  when  in  England.  There  was  no 
reason  for  treating  desertion  criminally 
on  the  voyage,  and  only  civilly  at  its 
outset,  when  it  might  be  most  danger- 
ous. He  should  not  then  enter  into  the 
broad  question  of  desertion,  as  it  was 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 

SiE  WILLIAM  H ARCOUET  pointed 
out  that  the  question  raised  by  the  clause 
was  not  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the  Bill 
of  last  year,  which  re-introduced  the  law 
as  it  stood,  and  simply  modified  it.  The 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man spoke  of  the  virginity  of  his  Bill 
was  somewhat  amusing,  for,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Bill  was  vir^o  intactay 
it  had  produced  two  bouncing  twins — 
deck  loading  and  the  provision  as  to 
foreign  vessels.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  have  changed  his  mind 
on  this  subject  since  last  Session.  Then 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admitted  that 
the  existing  law  was  defective,  and  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  consider  the 
whole  subject.  Now,  however,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  do  anything  in  the  mat- 
ter. One  of  the  clauses  under  discussion 
last  Session  was  in  favour  of  limiting  the 
period  of  imprisonment,  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment would  now  give  a  pledge  next 
Session  to  amend  the  law  with  reference 
to  the  discipline  on  board  merchant  ships 
in  direction  of  the  clauses  he  proposed 
last  Session,  he  would  suggest  the  with- 
drawal of  the  present  clause.  If  not,  he 
would  divide  in  favour  of  the  proposal. 
The  code  which  it  was  sought  to  modify 
was  one  of  the  most  barbarous  and  un- 
justifiable that  ever  existed  in  a  civilized 
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country,  and  the  Committee  ought  to 
have  an  explicit  understanding  £rom  the 
Government  upon  the  subject. 

Lord  ESUNGTON  expressed  a  hope 
that  before  the  debate  cdosed  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  a  positiye  a88o^ 
ance  that  they  would  at  an  early  dite 
deal  with  this  very  important  questioiL 
At  present  the  law  was  in  a  state  of  sncli 
uncertainty  that  it  was  absolutely  neoee- 
sary  to  place  it  upon  a  more  intelligible 
and  more  satisfactory  footing.  Great  dii- 
appointment  had  been  felt  and  neat  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  expressed  by  the 
shipping  interest  that  discipline  was  not 
dealt  with  in  the  Bill.  A  late  flag^rant  and 
patent  instance  had  shown  the  uncertam 
state  of  the  law  when  a  magistrate  could 
commit  a  captain  to  prison  for  enforcing 
discipline  on  board  his  own  vessel — ^he 
alluded  to  the  Lochsley  HaU  case.  He 
was  afraid  that  desertion  in  foreign 
ports  was  largely  on  the  increase,  and 
there  were  some  ports  where  shipowners 
knew  they  would  lose  their  crews.  The 
advance  note  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
causes  of  desertion.  He  objected  to  this 
part  of  the  question  being  dealt  with 
except  as  a  whole ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
hoped  the  hands  of  captains  would  be 
strengthened  in  enforcing  discipline  on 
board  their  ships. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  reminded 
the  House  that  during  the  discussion  of 
the  Employers'  and  Workmen's  Bill  lut 
year  it  was  distinctly  understood  that 
sea  service  was  of  an  exceptional  cha^ 
racter,  and  required  exceptional  legisla- 
tion. As  a  general  rule,  he  might  say 
it  was  wise  not  to  make  reg^ulations  too 
stringent  on  either  side,  but  to  aeoore 
their  being  carried  out  with  faimeos. 
The  question  of  discipline  on  board  aUp 
was  not  an  easy  one.  He  was  most 
anxious  that  it  should  be  fairly  and  fiiDj 
considered  on  as  early  an  occamon  ai 
possible,  and  under  these  oircamatancei 
he  hoped  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  not  press  the  adoption  of  hii 
clause.  He  could  assure  the  Honae 
that  the  subject  would  receive,  not  onlj 
the  earnest,  but  the  early  attention  A 
the  Government,  and  he  might  add  that 
he  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  for  liver- 
pool  carried  into  practice,  although  he 
could  not  give  a  pledge  to  that  eflEect 
In  the  course  of  next  Session  he  hoped 
a  Bill  on  the  subject  would  be  intro- 
duced. 
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Mb.  NOBWOOD,  inyiew  of  the  right 
hon.  Oeiiileman's  statement,  suggested 
that  the  olaase  should  not  be  pressed 
on  the  present  occasion.  He  trusted 
that  the  Goyemment  would  even  this 
Session  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Oommittee.  Under  any  circumstances 
he  trusted  they  would  not  delay  it  be- 
yond the  next ;  and  so  far  as  he  could 
speak  for  his  hon.  Friends,  he  might 
■ay  that  they,  with  himself,  would  only 
be  too  happy  to  consider  the  discipline 
clauses  in  the  fairest  manner.  On  some 
points  the  law  was  too  seyere  and  of  no 
benefit  to  anyone.  He  hoped  the  clause 
would  not  be  pressed. 

Mb.  SHAw  LEFEVEE  suggested 
that  the  clause  should  be  withdrawn,  if 
it  were  clearly  understood  that  the  Go- 
Temment  would  deal  with  the  subject 

Mb.  MAGDONALD  said,  he  should 
Kke  to  have  heard  a  little  more  definite 
statement  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretiu^  than  the  one 
be  had  made,  and  that  the  subject  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  way. 
With  that  assurance  he  would  press  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Chatham 
to  withdraw  the  clause. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  dealing  at  once  with  the 
proposition  put  forward  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Chatham,  which 
ooold  be  but  small  in  effect  on  shipping 
interests,  though  larffe  and  beneficial  in 
fhe  sense  of  giving  benefit  to  a  class. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  them 
putting  an  end  to  imprisonment  for  de- 
sertion, and  no  shipowner  of  eminence 
bad  adced  for  the  continuance  of  the 
law.  Shipowners  should  not  have  at 
band  a  weapon  to  compel  a  sailor  to 
serre  on  boani  of  a  ship  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  unseaworthy. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  op- 
posed the  clause.  He  thought  that, 
while  there  was  a  feeling  that  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  seamen 
was  too  severe,  after  the  assurance 
which  the  Home  Secretary  had  given 
that  the  question  would  be  dealt  with 
separately,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Chatham  ought  not  to  press  for 
the  addition  of  the  clause  to  a  Bill  with 
which  it  had  no  necessary  connection. 
If  the  dause  as  it  stood  was  agreed  to, 
it  would  in  fact  attach  no  penalty  to  de- 
sertion on  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign 
ports,  when  the  immediate  consequences 
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of  such  desertion  might  be  great  damage 
to  property  and  danger  to  Ufe.  If  such 
a  change  were  made,  it  would  in  fact 
^ve  encouragement  to  desertion.  The 
Home  Secretary  had  distinctly  stated  he 
was  most  anxious  to  place  seamen  under 
the  protection  of  tiie  Labour  Laws 
passed  last  Session  with  respect  to 
workers  on  land.  Time  would  be  re- 
quired to  consider  how  that  could  best 
be  done,  and  he  did  hope  that  after  the 
intimation  which  had  been  given  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  not 
press  his  clause. 

Me.  GOEST  did  not  see  why  the 
clause  should  not  be  added  to  the  Bill, 
especially  as  the  Home  Secretary  had 
admitted  that  the  law  for  seamen  should 
be  assimilated  to  that  of  workmen  on 
shore.  But  he  would  not  press  the  clause 
to  a  division  if  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Bath- 
bone)  were  adopted  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  to  take  this  matter  into 
consideration  during  the  present  Session 
with  the  view  of  recommending  some 
course  which  should  have  the  effect  of 
modifying  the  existing  law,  or  if  the 
Government  would  undertake,  either 
this  Session  or  next,  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  discipline  of  mer- 
chant seamen.  K  not,  he  must  press 
the  clause  to  a  division. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  thought  the  ap- 
peal made  to  the  Government  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Chatham 
was  an  exceedingly  fair  one.  With  one 
exception,  every  hon.  Member  who  had 
spoken  had  declared  the  present  state  of 
the  law  to  be  indefensible.  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  dee!  with  the 
whole  question  in  a  generous  spirit. 

Mr.  mac  IVEE  could  not  approve 
the  course  taken  by  the  Government  in 
this  matter.  Their  legislation  last  year 
had  tended  to  discourage  discipline  on 
shipboard.  The  proper  way  to  deal  with 
the  matter  was  for  the  Government  to 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Eathbone),  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 

Mr.  BUET  considered  that  too  much 
reliance  was  placed  upon  imprisonment 
as  a  check  for  such  offences  as  breach 
of  contract,  and  said  the  result  of  his 
own  observation  was,  that  it  did  not 
prove  effectual  in  dealing  with  working 
men,  although  it  might  have  some  de- 
terrent effect  on  boys.  It  was  a  notable 
circumstance  that  from  the  judicial  sta-> 
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tistics  it  appeared  that  breaches  of  con- 
tract had  of  late  been  decreasing  year 
by  year  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
and  that  this  decrease  had  taken  place 
in  the  face  of  the  most  extraordinary 
state  of  things  with  regard  to  fluctua- 
tions in  trade  when  working  men  were 
put  to  the  severest  tests  in  keeping  their 
contracts.  He  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  some  definite  state- 
ment as  to  whether  they  would  adopt 
the  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  or  whether  they  would  as- 
sist him  in  passing  the  Bill  by  which  he 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Mr.  T.  E.  smith  agreed  with  the 
proposal  that  the  law  with  respect  to 
seamen  should  bo  assimilated  to  that 
which  affected  landsmen.  If  the  clause 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Chatham  was  pressed  to  a  division,  he 
should  certainly  vote  for  it ;  though  if  it 
wore  agreed  to,  he  would  make  a  sug- 
gestion that  its  provisions  should  not 
apply  to  any  seaman  in  any  port  after 
leaving  the  port  of  embarkation. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
had  apparently  not  been  understood 
when  he  made  his  statement  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
City  of  Oxford.  He  did  say  that  the 
Government  would  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject next  Session ;  and,  therefore  he  had 
been  much  surprised  to  hear  it  said  by 
one  hon.  ^lomber  after  another  that  no 
distinct  pledge  had  been  given.  He 
had  not  undertaken  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question  ^)f  naval  discipline,  but 
only  with  the  relation  of  seamen  to  the 
Employers'  and  Workmen  Act.  After 
the  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
on  tlie  Labour  Laws  last  year,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  the  sub- 
ject to  a  Committee,  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment would  certainly  deal  with  it  next 
Session,  he  hoped  the  discussion  would 
not  be  continued. 

Mr.  GOEST  said,  after  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
thought  he  would  best  considt  the  feel- 
ings of  tlie  Committee  if  he  withdrew 
the  clause. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawfi. 

Proposed  subsequent  new  Clause 
(Power  of  arrest  in  cases  of  desertion) — 
{3fr,  Gor8t)f — by  leave,  taithdrawn. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  proposed  the  inser- 
tion of  a  now  clause,  providing  that  it 
shoidd  be  the  duty  of   our    Consular 
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agents  at  any  port  to  present  the  iliip- 
ping  of  any  g^rain  cargo  or  deck  cax^ 
or  the  loading  of  any  British  ship,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  tn- 
thorizing  Consuls  and  persons  employed 
by  them  to  go  on  board  and  inspect  rack 
ships,  and  to  withhold  the  ship's  papen 
until  the  Act  was  complied  with.  Iti 
effect  would  be  to  render  permansnt 
the  great  success  which  had  attended 
the  powers  given  to  the  Consuls  bj  the 
temporary  Act  of  last  Session  prerent- 
ing  the  shipping  of  grain  cargoes  or 
deck  cargoes  on  board  British  ships  in 
such  a  way  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  vessels. 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  siid, 
the  Government,  following  in  the  wike 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Black  Set 
ports,  and  fully  acknowledging  his  good 
example,  had  done  what  they  could  in 
this  direction  in  foreign  ports,  but  it  was 
easier  for  a  private  person  to  visit  and 
inspect  vessels  in  a  foreign  port  with  the 
consent  of  thoir  owne^  ^d  muten 
than  for  Government  officials  to  do  so 
by  authority.  To  empower  any  British 
Consul,  or  any  persons  employed  by  him, 
to  go  on  bpard  a  British  ship  against 
the  will  of  the  captain,  would  require  t 
very  considerable  regulation  and  official 
organization  ;  nor  could  our  Consular 
agents  in  every  port  be  trusted  with 
such  duties  and  with  the  power  to  detain 
British  vessels.  The  clause  was  also  ob* 
jectionable  because  it  contained  indi- 
rectly a  provision  for  a  Government 
*^load  line,"  and  also  gave  the  Coiuinl 
power  to  withhold  the  ship's  papers 
from  the  master  until  he  had  loaded 
properly  in  the  Consul's  judgment.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
content  with  the  good  he  had  done  and 
bad  been  the  means  of  the  Govenunent 
doing,  and  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  it 
all  by  straining  the  law. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL,  in  reply,  said,  be 
found  that  the  Italian  Consul  in  the 
Black  Sea  ports  had  power  to  withbcdd 
the  ship's  papers  until  the  ship  was 
properly  loaded.  When  this  remedy  was 
in  successful  operation  by  the  Cmiaab 
of  a  foreign  country,  it  did  not  aeem 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  it  might  be 
equally  well  applied  by  our  own.  He 
fully  recognized  the  ''  omnipotence  "  of 
the  Government  upon  the  questioin,  and 
would  withdraw  the  clau8e,leaTinff  iiitk 
them  the  responsibility  of  refiumg  to 
accept  it. 
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Sib  ANDREW  LrSK  rncs:^^ 
the  clause  Tras  an  outrac*  ni  zii-  1 
of  the  subject,  and  he  v-i:*  e-- 
that  such  a  proposal  sb-r-TL.!  >  z- 
the  Committee.  It  ira*  zjp:;?r^"i: 
a  Consul  or  Vice  Cons-ti:  l'  l:-  : 
port  should  have  power::  r-nur*  •': 
a  man's  ship  and  interfrr-r  -r-i  n: 
perty  as  proposed  l-v  :lr  L  :.  2l- 
for  Derby. 

The  CHAIEMANf^i  Tit  it: 
ronet  was  not  in  Orier  ii.  L---l:*s:: 
clause,  as  the  que«t::i.  :•€:  t-  "H:- 
xnittee  was  whether  ::  fcLr-^-iL  :- 
drawn  ? 

Sir  ANDREW  LFSZ  t-lt  h. 
to  put  the  matter  ::•  "Slt  --=-  z:. 
ject  to  the  withdraws^  :*  zh-  _ 
in  order  that  the  C^nin.— —  : 
hare  an  opportutitj  :f  '.'ji'ii^^ 


[*'  Hear !  "]     If  theV  L^rt^i  -^  :  ^    ^ 
monstrous,  ne  was  sarisir-:. 

Clause,  by  leave.  ir.r/«r*fft-f.  "^ — 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  nrreL  --  -..»>->     :     ^  _—     " 
of  a  new  clause —  — — 

'•Providincr.That 'r-tfr^Lr;  rrr:;:.  ..--   :_. 

"be  clearccl  out  the  er.:rrLii*i   ^-■—    -    -_•      -r  -    .    . 

officer  appointed  hy  iti  h-.n'i    -    Ir-.    i:. 
iurvcy,  or  cause  to  t-f  F*-r^t'-L  *^-    i"-.:.-!.  ~ 

xnedicinos,  and  wat€r  :1s  -i    .t     _:     .      _ •"" 

use  of  the  crew  and  pa&i^^ijrtr,  .z.   i . 

himself  that  they  arr  :f  v ::.*?- 1^-  i_    ~         -  ._     — 

quality  and  in  £rc<»'i  '.:z.-2r:i'i.  .^    z "~ 

■ulSit'ieut  for  the  ckvt  iz-i  '.^•sa^.s^  i=-.i.  "~ 

out  the  voyape,  and  tLi:  r  i   -*-..r:j, 

taincd  for  any  Britisl  kLii  -rz ^^     - 

ptoTfd  with  sufficient  jr:  '-.jl  -,.   -  -  _:_.      -_^ 
water,  as  ret^uired  ly  tir  ^r.   l     —  ~> 

o-wner  or  master  of  i-:i  --m^-    : ~ 

for  each  offence  to  a  zp^fLs^r  --..^ 

£100.-  '  "*"■"- 

Parliament  did  no:  :1  n  :     ,-,.> 

dignity  to  see  tha:  I.»:.ri..  .   --■    . 

inspected,   or  that   :l— _-      -« 

train  received  focc  li  .  - .  - 

did  not  see  on  whs:  zr  u_ 

fuse  to  Pce  that  the  :r  ^  .  .    — .- 

to  their  seamen  werr  r  ,     ^i-^, 

Instead  of  that,  hr^.^ 

were  truly  in  a  hrrl' .-  -_ 

simmering  in  pickl^  :■*.•- 

years,  were  sold  If  •_.-  ^-^ 

m^nt  at  Deptfor-l   »::     vT 

certain  ships.  TL*-  ^       .-.. 

rice,  and  by  the  :  ^    -^ .  *       ' 

terests  of  the  sal:!:   jrr-:       ..  t 

ber  of   seameL  tc  *^^  ~ 

Service.    He  Lti  3>>«»sw    .  ,t 

Captain  Darcy  e-  -.^  .^^  '  "*  j^ 

that  there  wer-  r*  •  - 
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beon  disapproved  of  at  every  port  in  the  disapproved  by  any  competent  critics. 

Kingdom.  Having    disclaimed    any    intention  to 

The  CHAIEMAN  reminded  tbe  bon.  criticize  the  ships  at  present  being  con- 
Member  that  at  this  stage  it  was  not  structed,  still  less  am  I  disposed  to  qpeak 
usual  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the  imfavourably  of  the  designs  approved 
Bill.  by  the  late  Government.     Tunung  from 

Mr.  mac  IYEE  regretted  that  he  the  past  and  present  to  the   future,! 

had  uttered  his  protest  in  the  wrong  may  remind  the  House  that  it  was  stated 

place.  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admirally,  in 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  asked  when  his  speech  on  moving  the  Navy  £sti- 

the  Eeport  would  be  taken.     He  hoped  mates,  that  it  had  been  decided  not  to 

it  would  not  be  taken  immediately,  be-  lay  down  any  new  iron-dads  during  t]ie 

cause,  although  his  right  hon.  Friend  ensuing  financial  year.     I  do  not  accuse 

was  quite  right  in  saying  that  not  many  the  Admiralty  of  unnecessary  hesitatioii 

alterations  had  been  made,  yet  the  pro-  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  infinitely 

visions  with  regard  to  deck  cargoes  and  vexed  question  of  naval  construction ; 

foreign    ships    were  very  considerable  but,  if  no  new  ships  are  to  be  laid  down, 

changes.  it  cannot  be  urged  that  our  shipbuildii^ 

Sir   CHAELES   ADDEELEY   said,  will  be  delayed  by  further  inquiry,    fi 

he  would  formally  name  Thursday  for  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Depazt- 

the  bringing  up  of  the  Eeport,  with  the  ment  is  at  least  as  competent  an  autho- 

view  of  then  naming  another  day  when  rity  on    shipbuilding  questions  as  any 

there  could  be  a  discussion,  if  it  should  Eoyal  Commission  that  could    be  w^ 

be  thought  necessary.  pointed.    I  gladly  acknowledge  that  the 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to.  V^^^^^  ^^""^l  ^"^i  jl  ^^^  ^"^  ?f 

^               ^  m  office,  would  constitute  a  most  able 

House  resumed.  Commission.    But  my  fear  is  that  they 

Bill  reported,  as  amended ;  to  be  con-  Jf  ^®  ^^  j^^sure  to  investigate  new  pio- 

8ideredupon2%Mr«(^ay,andtobei^rtw^<jrf.  ^3®°^^.  ot  armament,   tactics,   and  con- 

FBill  144^1  struction.      The    hon.   G-entleman   the 

^              "-'  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 

Samuda),  in  seconding  a  similar  Motion 

SUPPLY.    COMMITTEE.  ^^  the  hon.  Member  for  Lincoln  {Mr. 

Order  for  Committee  read.  Seely),  in  1868,  said,  as  I  think,  truly, 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  that-— 

''That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  "  When  a  great  policy  had  T)oen  inaugunted, 

Chair."  ^^  could  well  understand  that  a  Bepartment  of 

the  State  might  efficiently  cany  it  out;  but  it 

NAVY — SHIPS  OF  WAR.  was  unlikely  that  such  a  policy  could  be  iTiH^***^ 

T>Ti«rxT  xTmrr.^.  ^Y  »  Govemment  DepMtment."— [8  HmMtrd, 

RE80LTJTI0X.  "^  •••    moT                   "^^ 

cxciu.  1118.] 

Mil.  T.  BRASSEY,  in  rising  to  move  In  the  same  debate  the  right  hon.  Gen- 

tho  following  Resolution  :—  tleman  the  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr. 

"  That  this  House,  while  approving  the  pro-  Childers)  said — 

gramme  of   work  on  iron-ckd    ships    for  the  .  rphat  he  could  at  the  same  time  have  wifhed 

ensuing  fmanaal  year,  is  of  opinion  that  the  ^hat  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Henry  Lennox)  hid 

present  is  a  fitting  opportunity  for  reviewing  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  lav  before  the  Hoie  samepfaa, 

our  shiplmildmg  in^hcy  and  the  resources  of  the  ^^ich,  without  'diminishing  the  reg^ODmS 

Mercantilo^  Marine  for  naval  Purposes  :  and  this  ^^  ^j^^  Constructive  doparbnent  of  ^AM- 

House  IS  further  of  opmion  that  this  inquiry  r^lty,  or  diminishing  its?eBponsibilityforaUfliit 

should  he  held  by  a  Royal  Commission,  was  done  under  its  superintendence;  wouW  gffi 

said:    The   Resolution  I   am  about  to  it  the  advantage  of  a  certain  amount  of  soBimflo 

move  is  drawn  in  terms   which  cannot  investigation  and  adrice."— [/*/rf.  1189.] 

be  -regarded  as  unfriendly  to  the  Go-  The  controversy  as  to  the  continaed  nM 

vernment.     I  regret  the  largo  expendi-  of  side-armour  must  naturally  arouM 

ture  on  unarmoured  ships  which    the  the  greatest  anxiety  in  the  conntiy.   B 

right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  is   said  that  unless  armour  be  stroog 

the  Admiralty  has  hitherto  refused  to  enough  to  keep  out  shells,  it  is  woi*^ 

recognize  as  forming  part  of  the  offec-  than  useless ;  and  armour,  more  or  ki^ 

tive  strength  of  the  Navy;   but  I  am  impenetrable,    even    when    limited  to 

not  aware  that  the  designs  for  the  iron-  yitel  places,  involves  a  large  addition 

cladd  now  in    constructiou  have    been  to  the  cost,  and  an  increase  of  dimfla' 

Mr.  Mac  Iter 
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Bions,  tending  to  diminisli  that  mobility, 
which  is  of  the  last  importance,  if,  as 
Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Grayiere  predicts, 
ships  will  fight  in  the  future  with  the 
rams  alone.  In  our  Navy  there  is  an 
almost  hopeless  conflict  of  opinion. 
Captain  Noel  insists  that  excessive  top- 
weight  should  be  avoided.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  assured,  in  an  able  letter 
from  an  admiral  in  a  high  command, 
that  our  men  would  have  no  chance  if 
they  Jiad  to  contend  with  heavy  guns, 
protected  by  a  turret,  and  therefore  fired 
with  confidence  and  precision.  The  pain- 
ful uncertainty,  in  which  we  are  placed 
in  this  countiy,  is  shared  by  every 
Maritime  Power.  In  Eussia,  attention 
is  being  directed  chiefly  to  the  circular 
iron- dads,  the  Popoffkas,  which  are  in- 
tended solely  for  coast  defence.  In 
Germany,  it  has  been  decided  to  lay 
down  no  more  iron-clads  at  present.  M. 
Dialere,  one  of  the  constructors  of  the 
French  Navy,  says  that  the  progress 
made  by  artillery  has  rendered  it  use- 
less to  retain  armour  for  ocean-going 
cruisers.  The  views  of  M.  Dislere  are 
borne  out  by  the  passing  events  in  naval 
oonstruction.  The  Inflexible j  which  has 
just  been  launched,  is  protected  by  18 
inoh-armour,  and  the  Dandolo  by  12 
inch-armour.  When  the  progress  of 
fl^nnery  has  rendered  22  inch-armour 
insufficient,  Messrs.  Cammell  undertake 
to  roll  plates  of  30  or  even  40  inches — 

"  For  the  moment,*'  as  it  is  oLservcd  in  The 
Times  report,  "  the  advantages  seem  to  bo  in 
faTour  01  armonr ;  and  yet  a  target,  represent- 
ing the  strongest  portion  of  tho  armour  of  tho 
In/fexible,  was  penetrated  a  few  months  ago  at 
1,800  metres  by  a  Krupp  gun.  While,  how- 
ever, we  find  an  eminent  French  authority  an- 
nouncing that  armour  will  shortly  bo  laid  aside, 
in  his  annual  report,  published  last  December. 
Admiral  Porter  says  that  tho  aim  of  tho  United 
States  should  be,  in  making  changes,  to  resist 
tiie  iliot  from  the  12-inch  35-ton,  which  at  200 
yards  perforates  15  inches  of  solid  ^Tought  iron. 
He  BBKB  for  24  first*  class  ships ;  but  such  vessels 
will  represent,  in  his  opinion,  no  decided  power 
for  offence  or  defence,  unless  they  c.'ury  sufii- 
dent  thickness  of  armour  to  resist  tho  average 
rifled  g^m,  and  have  speed  to  get  '^-ithin  striking 
distance  of  the  enemy.  Wooden  vessels  add 
nothing  to  the  fighting  force,  just  as,  in  former 
daya,  engagements  fought  with  frigates  never 
niatcaially  affected  the  result  of  a  war.  For 
fighting  purposes,  he  x>rcfcrs  a  turrotcd  vessel 
to  any  otner. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  an  opinion  of 
my  own.  When,  however,  we  observe 
Boch  a  wide  difference  of  view,  it  is  our 


duty,  as  representatives  of  the  taxpayers, 
to  take  care  that  these  subjects  are 
thoroughly  investigated  before  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  large  ships,  which  may 
be  condemned  as  obsolete  before  they 
are  completed.  Since  this  subject  was 
last  reviewed  by  the  Admiralty  Com- 
mittee on  Designs,  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  perfecting  offensive  tor- 
pedoes. Many  authorities  declare  that 
the  most  effectual  defence  against  the 
torpedo  is  to  be  found  in  further  de- 
velopments of  the  cellular  system  of 
construction.  According  to  Mr.  Bamabj', 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  idle  to  attempt 
to  form  the  bottom  of  a  ship  strong 
enough  to  resist  a  fair  blow  from  a 
powerful  torpedo.  Each  costly  iron- 
clad should  be  defended  against  tho 
torpedo  and  the  ram  by  a  number  of 
small  unarmoured  vessels.  But  how  aro 
you  to  keep  such  a  flotilla  together  ?  If, « 
however,  our  great  iron-clads  aro  to  be 
attended  by  a  cloud  of  skirmishers,  they 
cannot  venture  far  from  their  base  of 
operations.  Great  coal-carrying  capacity 
will  no  longer  be  necessary,  and  the 
high  free-board  and  other  features  of  a 
sea-going  ship  may  be  materially  re- 
duced. The  Motion  I  originally  placed 
on  the  Paper  contained  a  recommenda- 
tion that  designs  for  various  types  of 
fighting  vessels  should  be  invited  from 
private  shipbuilders.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr.  E. 
J.  Reed)  has  recently  constructed  for 
the  Chilian  Navy  two  vessels,  each  of 
2,000  tons,  armed  with  six  12-ton  guns, 
protected  by  armour  of  8  and  9  inches. 
Messrs.  Rennie  have  built  two  gunboats 
for  the  Peruvian  Government,  little 
larger  than  the  gunboats  of  our  Staunch 
type,  but  carrying  26-ton  instead  of 
18-ton  guns.  Mr.  Mackrow  has  recently 
designed  the  Vasco  de  Gama  for  tho 
Portuguese  Government,  which  vessel 
carries  two  18-ton  guns,  protected  by 
a  circular  breastwork,  armoured  with 
10-inch  armour.  The  Iship  carries  in 
addition  one  6i^-ton  gun,  and  two 
40-pounders,  and  has,  I  believe,  been 
built  for  £100,000.  These  examples 
suggest  the  expediency  of  following  the 
precedent  of  1867,  when  six  of  our  most 
eminent  firms  were  invited  to  submit 
competitive  designs.  Having  regard  to 
the  danger  to  which  the  most  powerful 
ships  are  exposed  when  attacked  by  tho 
ram  or  torpedo,   I  should  like   to  fix 
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the  limit  of  cost  at  £150,000,  or  even 
£100,000.  A  perfect  ship  could  not  be 
built  for  such  a  sum ;  but  the  attempt  to 
unite  in  a  single  vessel  every  quality  can 
only  end  in  an  unsatisfactory  compro- 
mise. On  a  former  occasion,  when  a 
similar  competition  took  place,  Sir 
Spencer  Eobinson  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Pembroke  were 
called  upon  to  decide  between  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  various  proposals. 
The  anomaly  of  this  position  was  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Spencer  Eobinson.  I  have 
thus  far  conJined  my  allusions  to  the 
fighting  Navy,  but  the  naval  resources 
of  this  country  are  not  limited  to  the 
fleet  especially  constructed  for  war.  The 
latest  Returns  show  that,  in  our  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  we  have  419  steamers  of 
1,200  tons  register,  and  upwards.  The 
extraordinary  regidarity  of  the  passages 
made  between  Queenstown  and  New 
York  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  steam- 
ing and  coal-carrying  capabilities  of 
these  ships,  and  the  torpedo  provides 
the  means  of  defending  them  agcdnst 
the  most  powerful  vessels  of  war.  It 
therefore  makes  them  a  source  of  great 
naval  strength.  The  owners  of  ocean- 
going steamers  should  be  encouraged 
by  judicious  subsidies  to  build  their 
ships  of  such  a  type  that  they  could 
be  converted,  if  necessary,  into  armed 
cruisers.  This  object  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  making  arrangements  before- 
hand, when  the  designs  are  being  pre- 
pared. Numerous  precedents  might  be 
cited,  of  independent  inquiry,  by  Com- 
missions and  Committees,  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Navy.  It  may  not  be 
equally  widely  known  that  a  Commis- 
sion, precisely  similar  to  that  which  I 
propose,  has  recently  been  authorized 
by  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  Commission  is  to  con- 
sider the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  naval  warfare,  and 
to  recommend  the  best  type  of  ship  to 
meet  these  changes.  They  are  to  report 
on  the  whole  subject,  and  to  enable 
Congress  to  consider  intelligently,  and 
to  legislate  upon,  naval  affairs  in  all 
their  branches.  The  last  is  precisely 
the  object  I  have  in  view.  Under  our 
Parliamentary  system,  it  is  essentied 
that  every  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  carry  with  it  the  approval 
of  the  public,  even  in  matters  of  ad- 
ministrative detail.     There  is  no  alter- 


native,  therefore,  for  the  Admiralty  but 
to  satisfy  the  country  that  the  expen- 
diture they  propose  is  unnecessary,  that 
their  designs  for  ships  are  well-confii- 
dered,  and  that  eveiything  that  it  is 
practicable  to  do  is  being  done  to  make 
the  great  resources  of  the  countiy  avail- 
able  as  a  reserve  for  the  Navy,  and  so 
to  diminish,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  coet 
of  our  standing  force  in  time  of  peace. 
The  Report  of  the  proposed  OommissioE 
should  be  an  invaluable  document  in  the 
hands  of  the  First  Lord  in  pleading 
with  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  Navy. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  dis- 
closures on  points  of  detail.  In  Parlia- 
ment we  want  only  that  general  infor- 
mation which  will  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  or  not  armour  shoidd  be  re- 
tained. We  want  advice  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  armoured  and  unarmoured  ships, 
and  as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of 
building  unarmoured  ships  of  the  vast 
dimensions  of  the  Inconstant  or  the 
Raleigh,  Thus  far  I  have  referred  to 
the  different  modes  in  which  money 
may  be  spent  to  strengthen  the  Navy. 
May  we  not  venture,  however,  to  hope 
that  the  Commission  might  be  able  to 
suggest  economies  in  other  directions  ? 
I  noticed  only  the  other  day  that  £33,000 
had  been  spent  in  repairing  the  SdUmis, 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  private 
shipowner  would  have  allowed  such  a 
sum  as  I  have  named  to  be  spent  in  re- 
pairing a  despatch  boat  of  835  tons? 
Admiral  Porter  has  suggested  in  his  last 
Beport  that  iron  cruisers  should  be  built 
for  the  United  States  Navy,  and  kept 
on  the  stocks  until  the  outbreak  of  a  war. 
In  this  way  all  waste  &om  wear  and  tear 
and  dry-rot  would  be  avoided.  Might 
not  we  do  the  same  thing  with  advan- 
tage ?  In  conclusion,  assuming  that 
such  an  inquiry  as  I  have  suffgested 
were  to  be  ordered,  the  question  is  whe- 
ther it  should  be  conducted  by  a  Oom* 
mittee  or  a  Commission.  A  Commissum 
is  to  be  preferred  as  being  more  inde- 
pendent. It  may  be  that  the  Bepozt 
would  be  wholly  in  favour  of  the  deaigns 
submitted  by  &e  Admiralty.  If  mdi 
were  the  result,  it  would  be  eminently 
gratifying,  both  to  the  Constroctora'  de« 
partment  and  to  the  public.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  result  should  be  that 
some  suggestions  were  obtained,  which 
had  not  hitherto  been  adopted  1^  the 
Admiralty,  that  again  would  oe  valnaUe, 
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as  tending  to  make  our  Navy  stronp^er 
and  more  efficient  than  before.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  Besolution. 

Mr.    HANBUEY-TRACY  said,   he 
had    great    pleasure  in   seconding  the 
Motion'.     His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey)  had,  in 
his  able  statements,  made  the  case  so 
clear  in  favour  of  a  Eoyal  Commission 
that  he  would  only  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  House  for  a  very  short  time.  Since 
the  Committee  on  Designs  sat  in  1871, 
enormous  changes  had  been  effected  in 
naval  warfare.     In  gunnery  great  ad- 
vances had  been  made.     HydrauHc  ma- 
chinery enabled  us  to  carry  guns  capable 
of  piercing  armour  far  thicker  than  coidd 
possibly  be  carried  afloat.     The  81  and 
38-ton  guns  could  now  be  carried  and 
worked  with  greater  facility  than  the 
25-ton  g^un  could  be  worked  in  1871 — 
and  a  very  limited  number  of  men  were 
required.     The  power  of  the  ram  had 
been  shown  with  deadly  effect  in  the 
case  of  the    Vanguard,   and  no  doubt 
existed  that  it  must  prove  a  most  im- 
portant weapon    in  any  naval  action. 
Lastly,  the  knowledge  of  the  locomotive 
torpedo  had  advanced  with  marvellous 
strides,  and  month  after  month  great 
discoveries  were  made  which  proved  the 
fearful  power  of  this  weapon.     He  be- 
lieved we  had  entered  into  a  new  phase 
of  naval  warfare,  which  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  revolutionize  our  ideas  of  modem 
shipbuilding.     The  great  problem  of  the 
day  was  how  to  protect  the  vitals  in  a 
ship,  and  how  to  render  her  unsinkable 
in  the  face  of  these  new  weapons.     He 
believed  that  however  unpalatable  and 
worrying  such  an  inquiry  might  prove 
to  the  Admiralty,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
of  great  service,  and  must  be  economical. 
It  would  enable  us  to  have  access  to  in- 
formation now  practically  closed,  and 
bring  in  the  able,  healthy,  and  intelli- 
gent criticisms  of  clear  and  impartial 
minds.     He  thought  it  woidd  certainly 
bring    one     matter     into    prominence, 
and  that  was  the  urgent  necessity  of 
diffusing  our  strength  over  a  greater 
area,   of  having  smaller  ships   and   a 
greater  number  of  them,  so  as  not  to 
have  our  eggs  as  at  present  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  baskets.     The  loss  of 
one  ship  now  was  a  great  nationed  dis- 
aster.    He   thought    serious    attention 
ought  to  be  speedily  drawn  to  the  enor- 
moas  power  developed  by  the  Whitehead 


locomotive  torpedo,  and  to  the  present 
unprotected  condition  of  our  great  iron- 
clads. Up  to  a  short  time  ago,  this 
weapon  could  only  be  fired  out  of  par- 
ticular vessels  properly  fitted,  and  at 
a  speed  of  only  9  knots.  Now  that 
was  entirely  changed.  Experiments  had 
shown  at  Portsmouth  that  we  could 
launch  it  from  the  surface  with  the 
greatest  facility,  even  from  the  bow  or 
beam,  and  without  any  special  fitting. 
These  torpedoes  were  now  being  made 
to  go  from  20  to  22  knots  an  hour  to  a 
distance  of  300  yards,  and  at  a  lower  rate 
to  travel  no  less  than  a  mile.  In  stating 
this  he  was  revealing  no  secret,  as  he 
saw  it  announced  quite  recently  in  a 
newspaper  report.  The  Committee  would 
see  at  once  what  a  vast  change  this  had 
effected  in  modem  warfare,  every  little 
steamer,  every  passenger  steamer,  and 
every  tiny  boat  coidd  now  use  these  ter- 
rible weapons.  The  effect  of  a  single 
torpedo  of  this  description  fired  against 
one  of  our  iron-clads,  if  it  did  not  send 
her  to  the  bottom,  would  undoubtedly 
do  her  enormous  harm.  It  was  to  his 
mind  a  question  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance, and  one  well  fitting  specied  inquiry. 
How  were  their  present  ships  to  be  pro- 
tected? The  cellidar  principle  carried 
out  to  a  great  extent  and  double  iron 
bottoms  might  in  some  measure  offer 
protection,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  oven  now  the  locomotive  torpedo 
was  only  in  its  infancy.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  granted  the  Commission 
or  Committee,  he  hoped  that  special 
steps  would  be  taken  to  see  if  the  pro- 
ceedings could  not  be  kept  confidential. 
A  general  Report  might  be  issued,  but 
he  thought  the  details  ought  not  to  be 
made  public.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
we  were  a  great  deal  too  open  to 
foreigners.  We  spent  large  sums  in 
costly  experiments  year  after  year,  and 
in  building  vessels  of  the  most  approved 
type,  with  all  the  latest  improvements, 
and  then  deliberately  showed  them  all 
to  any  foreign  officers  who  desired  to 
become  acquainted  with  what  we  were 
doing.  Not  only  did  we  do  this,  but  we 
actually  went  out  of  our  way  to  show  to 
the  foreign  officers  what  we  kept  a  secret 
from  our  own  officers.  *  It  appeared  to 
him  that  this  was  most  suicidal.  If  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  matters  secret 
from  foreign  officers,  then  let  your  ex- 
periments be  made  public,  and  invite 
that  wholesome  criticism  from  our  own 
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officers,  and  from  engineers  of  eminence, 
which    could    not  fail  to   be  of  great 
benefit,  but  he  deprecated  most  strongly 
the  present  system  of  only  giving  the 
information  to  foreign  officers.    It  was 
sometimes  said    that  we  obtained  re- 
ciprocal   advantages.     He    doubted    if 
there  was  any  reciprocity  whatever.     He 
had  spoken  to  officers  and  civil  engi- 
neers of  great  standing,  and  they  all 
concurred  that  we  got  nothing  of  any 
importance  from  foreign   nations — but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  took  great 
care  to  keep  any  discoveries  they  made 
to  thoQiselves.     Only  the  other  day  the 
newspapers    announced    that    Admiral 
Popoff,  the  Eussian  Naval  Constructor, 
had  been  to  Chatham  ;  that  the  greatest 
civility  had  been  shown  him,  and  that 
all  the  latest  designs  and  improvements 
had  been  laid  before  him.    The  next 
day  we  wore  told  he  had  been  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  that  he  and  his  official  staff 
had  spent  tlie  whole  time  inspecting  the 
various  improvements.     This  condition 
of  things  had  gone  on  for  a  long  time. 
It  was  well  known  that  some  years  ago 
the  percussion  fuze,  **  Moorsom's  Fuze," 
was  a  secret  jealously  kept,  and  none  of 
our  officers  were  able  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation about  it.    At  last  a  transla- 
tion   was    obtained    from    a    Eussian 
pamphlet,  containing  a  full  account  of 
it.    Again,  only  about  two  years  ago,  a 
diagram  was  carefully  made  out,  show- 
ing the  various  distances  at  which  British 
and  foreign  iron-clads  could  be  pierced 
by  our  large  guns.     This  was  by  way  of 
being  a  most  confidential  document,  and 
was  allowed  to  captains  in  command  of 
vessels,  and  certain  other  high  officials, 
but  the  information  was  denied  to  every- 
body else.    After  this  state  of  things 
had  gone  on  fur  some  time,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Forci&^n  Attaches  had 
been  allowed  copies,  and  the  result  was 
that  this  valuable  and  authentic  infor- 
mation was  circulated  amongst  all  foreign 
Governments,   whilst  our    own  officers 
were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  facts  of  great 
importance  to  them  in  their  profession. 
Perhaps  nothing  more  absurd  could  be 
imagined  than  what  happened  last  year 
at  Portsmouth.    It  was  well  known  that 
for  some  time  past  we  had  been  con- 
ducting great  experiments  with  locomo- 
tive torpedoes  before  a  very  able  Com- 
mittee of   naval   officers.    Many  most 
valuable  discoveries  had  been  made,  and 
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the  Reports  were  supposed  to  bo  of  a 
strictly  confidential  character.  We  had 
at  the  same  time  a  number  of  officers 
going  through  a  torpedo  coarse  of  in- 
struction, and  with  them,  as  usual,  two 
or  three  foreign  officers.  The  torpedo 
school  was,  of  course,  quite  distinct  nom 
the  experimental  Committee.  One  day 
some  of  the  officers  under  instmctioiL 
were  discussing  amongst  themselres  how 
the  experiments  were  progressing,  tnd 
wondering  what  was  being  done,  when, 
to  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  one  of 
the  foreign  officers  present  said — "Oh! 
I  can  tell  you,  here  is  the  last  Beport" 
It  was  only  too  true,  the  Report  was 
produced  from  his  pocket,  and  on  it  was 
seen  the  Admiralty  stamp,  proving  that 
it  had  been  obtained  direct  from  that 
quarter.  He  thought  this  sort  of  thing 
was  most  suicidal.  It  was  a  question 
which  the  Treasury  ought  to  take  up, 
and  with  a  strong  hand  prevent  the  De- 
partments giving  away  the  benefit  of 
the  large  expenditure  we  annually  in- 
curred in  experiments.  No  doubt,  after 
a  certain  time,  all  new  inventions  became 
public;  but  he  ventured  to  think  that 
for  some  few  months,  or  for  a  year  or 
two,  we  might  keep  our  own  secrets. 
He  hoped,  if  the  Commission  or  Com- 
mittee were  granted,  that  this  matter 
would  be  well  considered  in  framing 
their  instructions.  There  could  be  no 
necessity  to  make  known  the  evidence, 
or  the  detailed  statement  of  such  a  body, 
and  a  short  Keport  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  general  public.  He  begged 
to  second  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  wordi 
"this  House,  while  approving  tho  programme 
of  work  on  iron-clad  ships  for  too  enmiiig 
financial  year,  is  of  opinion  that  the  praent  it 
a  fitting  opportunity  for  re\'iewing  our  ihip- 
building  pohcy,  and  the  resoorces  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine  for  naval  purposes;  and  this 
House  is  further  of  opinion  that  such  inqiuzy 
should  be  held  by  a  Ko^-al  Commisrion,**— ^Jfr. 
T.  Braascy^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hastings 
(Mr.  Brassey)  practically  oomprised  two 
parts.  It  approved  the  programme  of 
the  Government   so   far   as   inm-dad 
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building  was  conoemed,  and  it  invited 
the  Gbyemment  to  appoint  a  Boyal 
Commission.  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty would  do  them  the  justice  to  admit 
that  while  they  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
form their  duties  as  critics  with  regard 
to  naval  administration,  they  had  been 
moderate  in  their  criticisms  on  the  pro- 
posals he  had  made.  They  had  never 
divided  against  the  sums  of  money  he 
had  asked  the  House  to  vote,  and  had 
scarcely  offered  any  opposition  to  his 
policy,  so  far  as  he  had  a  policy,  in  the 
matter  of  shipbuilding.  While  they 
had  criticized  the  statements  he  had 
made  and  sanctioned  the  reasons  he  had 
assigned  for  the  course  he  took,  he  was 
not  sure  they  had  not  gone  far  in  the 
direction  of  supporting  his  proposals  and 
somewhat  exposed  themselves  to  criticism 
on  their  own  side  for  their  too  great 
alacrity  in  supporting  those  largely 
increased  Estimates  demanded  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  At  all  events,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
admit,  so  far  as  he  had  a  shipbuilding 
policy,  they  had  not  offered  any  opposi- 
tion to  which  he  could  object  in  the 
carr3ring  out  of  that  policy.  He  would 
endeavour  to  deal  with  this  question 
also  in  the  fairest  spirit  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  When  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  vote  for  a  Boyal  Commission  ho 
ventured  to  ask  himself  what  would  have 
been  his  answer  had  such  a  proposal 
been  made  when  he  was  at  the  Admi- 
ralty. Of  course,  much  would  depend 
on  whether  one  had  a  policy  of  one's 
own.  K  the  Government  had  got  a 
distinct  policy  upon  any  one  particular 
subject,  then  a  proposal  to  appoint  a 
Commission  was  considered  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  somewhat  adverse  Motion,  and 
it  was  the  tendency  of  Government  to 
resist  such  Motions.  But  what  the 
House  particularly  wished  now  to  know 
was  what  were  the  views  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Had  he  a  policy  as 
regarded  iron-clad  shipbuilding?  During 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  last  three  First 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  there  had  been 
a  distinct  policy  of  shipbuilding,  ap- 
proved by  some  parties,  disapproved  by 
others,  but,  at  all  events,  a  distinct 
policy.  The  late  Mr.  Corry  had  a  policy, 
which  he  proposed  and  carried  out.  He 
proposed  the  building  of  six  ships  of  the 
Audacious  class.  They  were  a  new  class. 
He  had  a  strong  opinion  in  regard  to 


them.  They  involved  an  increase  of 
expenditure ;  but  the  House  approved 
his  policy,  and  he  carried  it  out.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  (Mr.  GFoschen's) 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract  (Mr.  Childers),  to  whom  was  due 
the  policy  which  created  the  Devastation 
class,  the  Thunderer  and  the  Dreadnought, 
That  policy  was  greatly  questioned  at 
the  time,  but  ultimately  approved  by 
the  House.  The  Hotspur  was  a  ship  for 
which  the  credit  was  due,  so  far  as  it 
was  successful,  to  Mr.  Corry ;  so  was  the 
Glatton.  The  Rupert  and  the  Ram 
belonged  to  his  right  hon.  Friend.  By 
both  those  Fii*st  Lords  a  distinct  policy 
was  submitted  to  the  House.  When  he 
(Mr.  Goschen)  had  the  honour  to  be  at 
the  Admiralty,  it  was  his  duty  to  propose 
a  certain  advance  in  shipbuilding  policy, 
and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  submit  designs  of 
the  Inflexible^  the  Tim^rairej  and  the 
Superb — all  ships  of  a  novel  kind,  which 
involved  a  new  policy.  One  point  was 
the  central  citadel  and  the  development 
to  a  greater  degree  of  the  bow  fire.  The 
question  had  always  been,  what  was  the 
policy  of  the  Admiralty  ?  La  quoting  the 
policy  of  these  three  Administrations  his 
object  was  not  to  revive  any  controversy 
about  the  credit  of  one  Administration 
or  the  other,  but  to  point  out  that,  for 
good  or  evil,  there  had  been  a  distinct 
policy  in  the  Admiralty.  They  knew 
what  ships  they  wanted  to  propose,  and 
on  what  class  it  was  desirable  to  spend 
the  funds  that  were  voted.  It  would  not 
have  been  right  to  demand  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  whether  he  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  his  Predecessor,  or  if  he  had  a 
policy  of  his  own  during  his  first  two 
years  of  office ;  but  he  had  now  entered 
on  his  third  year  of  office,  and  he  thought 
he  would  admit  they  might  now  appeal 
to  him  to  state  whether  he  had  a  distinct 
policy  as  regarded  iron-clad  shipbuilding. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made 
proposals  to  continue  the  repairs  of  iron- 
clads of  a  smaller  class  than  the  ships 
he  had  enumerated ;  but  we  had  now 
arrived  at  a  point  when  we  must  know 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  what 
line  he  intended  to  adopt — whether  ships 
of  the  Inflexible  class,  or  of  a  smaller 
class  were  to  be  continued,  or  whether 
ships  of  the  Inflexible  class  were  to  be 
abandoned.  It  was  known  that  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ordered  two 
Inflexibles  and  also    two  ships  of   the 
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Shannon  class,  a  design  whicli  had  been 
brouglit  to  tlie  notice  of  Parliament 
before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  acceded 
to  office.  Now,  the  offer  he,  so  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned,  would 
make  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
that  if  he  stated  he  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  able  advisers,  clear 
views  with  regard  to  iron-clad  ship- 
building, he  (Mr.  Goschen)  would  sup- 
port the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man just  as  he  would  a  policy  of  his  own, 
and  would  vote  against  a  Commission ; 
because  during  the  whole  process  of  a 
Commission  the  responsibility  of  the 
advisers  of  the  Admiralty  was  greatly 
embarrassed  and  hampered,  and  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  perform  their 
duties  as  they  would  in  ordinary  times. 
But  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
state  that  he  had  no  policy,  though  the 
Naval  Estimates  had  been  increased 
£400,000  a-year  each  year  he  had  been 
in  office — if  he  would  state  that  he  did 
not  see  his  way,  but  would  like  to  caU 
in  assistance  from  without,  the  House 
would  do  well  to  assist  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  finding  a  policy.  K  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  consented  to  a 
Commission,  he  would,  no  doubt,  get 
the  best  advice  he  could  from  all  quarters. 
In  that  way  ho  would  obtain  the  great 
advantage  of  getting  the  brains  which 
were  outside  the  Constructor's  depart- 
ment; but  he  must  take  that  advantage 
with  the  corresponding  disadvantage  of 
conducting  the  inquiry  in  the  face  of  the 
public  and  of  other  nations.  What 
would  be  instructive  in  the  history  of 
Commissions  would  be  to  see  how  the 
appointment  of  those  which  had  been 
previously  made  had  assisted  the  Execu- 
tive Government  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  We  had  had  a  notable  instance 
in  the  Commission  which  sat  on  the  Bill 
that  had  occupied  the  House  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  and  the 
whole  Report  of  which  had  been  practi- 
cally disregarded  in  the  legislation  which 
had  followed.  However,  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  that  we  should  go  on 
without  any  policy.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  pursue 
one  of  two  courses — either  on  that,  or  a 
future  occasion,  to  take  the  House  into 
his  confidence,  and  explain  his  views 
with  regard  to  iron-clads,  or  to  accept 
the  suggestion  that  the  composition  of 
the  Fleet  should  be  determined  by  the 
advice  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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would  call  in  from  without.  Whicherer 
alternative  the  right  hon.  G^ntLeman 
adopted,  he  might  rely  upon  fair  criti- 
cisms of  the  plans  which  he  might  submit 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  SAMUDA  said,  he  believed  thit 
the  proposals  made  during  the  three  pre- 
vious Administrations  had  been  amved 
at  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  those  of 
the  present  Admiralty.  The  same  offi- 
cers had  produced  their  plans,  and  the 
present  First  Lord  had  aealt  with  them 
in  the  same  way  as  his  Predecessor. 
Now,  he  had  long  ago  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  he  still  entertained,  that 
when  people  were  engaged  in  one  g^roove 
of  thought  they  were  not  so  likely  to 
develop  new  and  valuable  plans  as 
to  enlarge  upon  that  which  had  been 
their  practice  hitherto.  He  there- 
fore thought  the  remarks  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Gitj  of 
London  would  have  been  more  valaable 
if  he  could  have  shown  that  the  three 
previous  Administrations  of  the  Admi- 
ralty had  pursued  a  policy  that  was  su- 
perior or  more  likely  to  be  permanent 
than  the  one  at  present  pursued.  With 
regard  to  the  position  of  our  Navy,  some 
things  had  been  stated  with  which  he 
could  not  agree.  For  example,  we  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  coontiy 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
on  account  of  the  bmlding  of  drcalar 
iron-clads  in  Eussia.  There  could  be 
no  greater  bugbear.  At  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects  he  had  shown  that  the 
best  of  these  vessels  was  taking  five 
times  as  much  power  to  propel  it  as 
the  ordinary  vessels  we  were  construct- 
ing, and  that,  notwithstanding  this  enor- 
mous power,  it  had  only  acquired  the 
means  of  going  something  like  8  knots 
an  hour ;  and  Mr.  Froude  informed  him 
that  if  these  vessels  had  been  driven  at 
9  knots  an  hour,  they  would  have  been 
driven  under  water.  In  fact,  they  were 
nothing  more  than  floating  fortresses 
and  in  that  capacity  might  be  of  some 
advantage,  but  as  ships  of  war  they 
might  be  disregarded ;  at  all  events,  they 
were  of  no  serious  importance.  Then  we 
had  been  told  about  certain  vessels  built 
for  the  Chilian  and  Portuguese  GKivem* 
ments.  These  vessels  were  not  of  a  sisa 
or  construction  which  would  be  soiteUs 
for  a  great  country  like  our  own.  Attiie 
same  time  the  Portugese  Miniai'^fF  had 
laid  down  some  conditions  which  wws 
worth  considering.  InsteadofpteseriUpg 
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%  plan  to  the  builders,  thus  shutting  out 
possible  improvements,  the  Portuguese 
GoTemment  said — ''  Construct  for  us  the 
best  vessels  you  can  construct  for  a  spe- 
cified sum."  That  example  deserved 
imitation.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gt)schen)  a^ed  what  assistance 
previous  Commissions  had  given  in  this 
matter.  Not  much,  certainly.  The  late 
Mr.  Corry,  to  whom  the  countzy  owed 
great  gratitude  for  the  immense  improve- 
ments he  introduced  into  our  steam  Navy, 
saw  the  great  advantage  which  was  to 
be  gained  from  external  assistance,  and 
witn  this  view  called  upon  a  nimiber  of 
the  best  constructors  in  the  country  to 
place  before  him  their  plans  for  the  best 
class  of  vessels.  After  Mr.  Corry  had 
obtained  that  information  from  the  pri- 
vate firms,  it  was  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  course  subsequently  pursued  by  the 
0mploye8  of  the  Admiralty.  The  particu- 
lars were  handed  over  to  the  Controller 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  Constructor, 
the  upshot  being  that  all  the  plans  were 
thrown  aside,  and  that  a  proposal  of  the 
Chief  Constructor  was  substituted  for  all 
the  rest.  This  was  a  policy  which  he 
hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  not 
adopt.  He  might  here  remark  that  he 
entertained  the  very  highest  opinion  of 
the  officers  who  were  now  engaged  under 
his  right  hon.  Friend  in  the  construction 
of  ships.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey)  had  led 
the  House  to  imagine  that  the  German 
Government  had  ceased  to  build  iron- 
clads, but  the  truth  was  that  no  other 
Government  in  Europe  was  so  actively 
engaged  in  constructing  them.  At  this 
moment  Germany  haa  seven  iron-clad 
ships  which  were  not  completed.  These 
had  been  in  course  of  construction  be- 
tween three  and  five  years,  and  the 
reason  why  they  were  not  yet  finished 
was  simply  because  sufficient  manual 
labour  could  not  be  obtained.  The  most 
important  point  which  had  been  alluded 
to  was  that  of  speed.  This  was  one  of 
the  elements  which  was  daily  growing 
more  important,  and  he  believed  it  would 
become  a  positively  exchangeable  term 
for  thickness  of  armour.  If  we  had  a 
greater  amount  of  speed  and  a  less  thick- 
neasof  armour,  we  should  have  an  equally 
if  not  a  more  formidable  ship.  Under 
the  circumstances,  he  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  although  he  was  not  inferior 
to  his  FrMeoeesors  in  his  policy  for  giving 


the  eountnr  an  efficient  Fleet,  would  de- 
rive considerable  advantage  from  exter- 
nal assistance,  and  he  should  be  glad  if  the 
Admiralty  could  see  their  way  to  fortify 
themselves  by  some  such  arrangement 
as  that  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T.  Brassey) 
had  remarked  that  that  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  reviewing  our  shipbuild- 
ing policy  and  had  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  Hoyal  Commission  to 
inquire  into  it  and  into  the  resources  of 
our  Mercantile  Marine  for  naval  pur- 
poses. His  hon.  Friend  founded  his 
opinion  that  that  was  a  favourable  op- 
portunity, on  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
proposed  to  lay  down  any  new  iron-clad 
during  the  present  year.  His  hon. 
Friend,  however,  was  mistaken  in  think- 
ing he  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  said  that  no  iron- 
clad would  be  laid  down  until  the  vessels 
now  in  course  of  construction  were 
completed.  He  had  not  bound  himself 
to  that  course ;  but  what  he  really  said 
was  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
looking  to  the  comparative  state  of  our 
armoured  and  unarmoured  fleet,  he  did 
not  think  he  should  propose  to  Parlia- 
ment to  lay  down  an  iron-clad  this  year. 
He  admitted  that  if  there  were  to  be 
such  a  review  as  his  hon.  Friend  pro- 
posed, this  was  not  an  unfitting  opportu- 
nity for  the  purpose.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Goschen)  proposed  to  him 
to  meet  this  apparent  dilemma.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said — **  Either 
you  have  no  shipbuilding  policy — and  in 
that  case  you  will  do  well  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hast- 
ings— or  else  you  have  a  shipbuilding 
policy,  and  then  you  must  resist  the  Mo- 
tion." Now,  he  did  not  consider  that  was 
a  proper  alternative,  for  he  might  have  a 
shipbuilding  policy  and  yet  be  willing  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hastings,  or  something  like  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  pointed  to  the 
shipbuilding  policy  of  Mr.  Corry  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Pontefract,  and  said  to  him — **  What 
shipbuilding  policy  have  you?"  He 
would  come  to  that  presently.  During 
his  administration  Mr.  Corry,  whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  had  a  ship- 
building policy,  invited  designs  from  out- 
side in  aid  of  the  resources  of  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and  it  seemed,  therefore,  that  he 
(Mr.  Hunt)  might  accept  the  suggestion 
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of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  with- 
out at  all  admitting  that  he  had  no 
policy.  It  was  said  when  the  last  change 
of  Government  was  made  that  larger  de- 
mands for  the  Navy  were  to  be  expected. 
No  doubt ;  and  no  one  had  better  grounds 
for  expecting  those  increased  demands 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded him  at  the  Admiralty  and  who 
knew  what  state  the  Navy  was  in  when 
he  left  it,  and  what  were  its  deficiencies. 
Then  it  was  asked,  what  was  the  ship- 
building   policy    of    the    Government. 
WeU,  he  defied  any  man  to  lay  down  a 
definite  shipbuilding  policy  for  ^q  future 
— for  this  reason,  that  inventions  and 
discoveries  were  daily  being  made  which 
upset  all  previous  calculations.     Why, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  they 
had  changed  from  the  wooden  ship  to  the 
iron-clad,  from  the  iron-clad  to  the  tur- 
ret, and  now  they  reached  the  armed 
citcidel  ship.     However  wise  First  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  might  be,  could  any 
one,  in  view  of  these  facts,  venture  to 
decide,  three  or  four  years  in  advance, 
what  particular  type  of  ship  should  be 
built  ?     His  shipbuilding  policy  was  this 
— to  keep  pace  with  the  inventions  of  the 
day  and  to  keep  ahead  of  all  maritime 
Powers.     Well,  how  was  he  carrying 
that  policy  out?     When  he  came  into 
office  he  found  a  great  number  of  ships 
called  obsolete — that  was  to  say,  ships 
which  we  would  not  lay  down  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  but  which,  nevertheless,  if  put 
in  proper  order,  would  be  able  to  meet 
vessels  of  other  Powers  built  about  the 
same  time.     Some  of   those  ships  he 
found  in  so  defective  a  state  that  they 
were  unfit  to  be  sent  to  sea,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  take  part  in  an  engagement ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  asked  the  House  to 
increase  the  resources  of  the  Admiralty 
in  order  to  put  these  ships  into  a  proper 
state.     As  hon.  Members  knew,  it  was 
a  work   of  much  less  time    to  repair 
ships  than  to  construct  new  ones,  and 
the  result  was  that  from  the  time  he  took 
office  the  number  of  effective  sea-going 
iron-clads    had  increased    from    14   to 
20,  not  to  speak  of  those  two  powerful 
vessels  the  Devastation  and  the  Thunderer, 
The  latter,  he  mieht  say,  was  not  ac- 
tually completed,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes  might  be  considered  so;  and 
m  two  months  another   ship  would  be 
ready.     Thus  a  great  improvement  had 
been  made  in  the  capabilities  of  the 
Navy,  notwithstanding  that  great  disas- 
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ter  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard.    Oonenr- 
rently  with  the  repair  of  the  ships  he 
had  mentioned,  four  hew  iron-clads  hsd 
been  laid  down.    Well,  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  said — *'  You  have  laid  down 
two  iron-clads  of  the  Shannon  class  and 
two    iron-clads  of   the  InJUxibU  class; 
which  do  you  prefer  ?  because  by  laying 
down  two  ships  of  one  kind  and  two  A 
another,  you  seem  to  be  halting  between 
two  opinions."  [Mr.  Goschen:  No,  no!] 
At  any  rate,  if  the  right  hon.  Oentlemsn 
did  not  say  that,  he  asked  what  the  ship- 
building policy  of  the  Government  was. 
His  answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gontleman 
was,    that    different    classes    of    iron- 
clads were  required  for  difiTerent  pur- 
poses,  and   that   in  considering  what 
policy  they  were  to  pursue,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  purposes  for 
which  ships  would  be  required.    Thej 
had,  for  instance,  to  meet  an  enemy  in 
battle,  to  protect  our  commerce  agunit 
an  enemy's  armed  and  unarmed  omisen, 
and  also  to  inflict  injury  on  an  enemy's 
commerce  in  return.     Well,  for  the  pro- 
tection of   our  commerce  from  armed 
cruisers,  he  had  laid  down  two  ships  of 
the  Shannon  class  of  an  improved  type, 
a  knot  an  hour  faster,  carrying  mors 
coal  stowage,  and  armoured  at  the  stern 
as  well  as  at  the  prow,  and  therefore  more 
efficient  as  fighting  ships.     As  reg^arded 
line-of-battle  ships  he  had  followed  the 
type  of  the  InflexihUy  and  had  laid  down 
two  ships  of  a  less  size  and  less  costly, 
with  an  armed  citadel  in  the  centre,  and 
with  less  tonnage  than  the  InJUxihU,  not 
quite  so  powerfally  armed,  carrying  not 
such  thick    armour,   and   with   a  less 
draught  of  water,  preferring  to  build 
ships  of  a  smaller  size,  as  he  recog- 
nized   the    truth    of   the    saying   that 
we  ought  not  to  put  aU  our  eggs  into 
one  basket.     For  the  purpose  they  were 
designed  to    serve,   ne  believed  those 
ships  were  the  best  that  could  at  the 
present  time  be  devised.     However,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  as  new 
discoveries  were  made  the  InJUxihU  type 
might  not  be  improved  upon,  and  it  was 
fur  that  reason  that  he  declined  to  pledge 
himself  to  any  particular  class  of  ship 
for  the  future.    All  he  would  saj  was, 
that  so  far  as  their  present  knowledge 
went  they  had  laid  down  the  best  type 
of  ship  they  could,  and  that  if  in  fbtim 
any  improvements  were  made  upon  it^ 
they  would  not  be  slow  to  adopt  them* 
This  year  he  proposed    to    build  VI* 
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armoured  ships,  because  at  the  present 
time  we  had  not  enough  of  them.  He 
had  reoofinuxed  it  as  his  first  duty  to  pro- 
vide a  simcient  number  of  ships  of  battle, 
Imt  the  protection  of  our  commerce  was 
a  Tery  important  consideration.  Well, 
he  had  to  tell  the  House,  and  it  was 
really  a  Terv  serious  statement  to  make, 
that  if  war  broke  out  to-morrow  he  had 
not  a  single  unarmoured  ship  to  dispose 
of  that  was  not  already  in  commission. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  to 
him  his  bounden  duty  to  lay  down  un- 
armoured vessels  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting our  commerce  in  case  of  war, 
and,  without  saying  that  our  naval 
power  was  as  great  as  could  be  wished, 
we  had  certainly  arrived  at  a  point  where 
we  were  practically  safe  and  able  to  meet 
any  combination  that  would  be  likely  to 
be  brought  against  us.  But  it  seemed  to 
him  our  unarmoured  ships  should  not 
only  be  able  to  protect  our  commerce, 
but  also  to  annoy  an  enemy's  cruisers, 
and  if  necessary  take  part  in  a  naval 
battle.  The  unarmoured  ships  which 
he  asked  the  House  to  sanction  were 
■hips  of  a  class  which  he  believed  would 
be  exceedingly  useful  for  the  double 
purpose  he  had  named.  They  would  be 
useful  as  reg^arded  the  protection  of  our 
oommeroe  and  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy's  commerce,  and  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  iron-clad  fleet.  It  was  proposed 
th^  should  have  a  speed  of  13  knots 
and — this  was  a  new  feature — an  ar- 
moured deck  3  feet  below  the  water-line, 
which  woidd  entirely  protect  the  ma- 
chinery and  boilers.  They  would  also 
have  a  ram  bow,  and  they  would  be 
armed  with  torpedoes.  He  believed 
ships  of  this  class  would  be  useful  in 
times  of  peace ;  and  in  times  of  war  they 
would  be  absolutely  essential  to  protect 
our  commerce  from  vessels  like  the  Ala- 
hama.  Some  of  those  vessels  would  take 
about  two  years  to  complete,  and  the 
design  upon  which  they  were  laid  down 
was,  as  regarded  the  armoured  deck, 
upon  a  principle  recommended  by  Ad- 
miral Elliot  in  his  Keport  on  Designs 
of  Ships  of  War.  As  to  the  question 
of  using  the  Mercantile  Navy  in  time 
of  war,  he  had  not  been  neglecting  it, 
and  he  had  very  •  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  and  classes  of 
Tessels  which  might  be  dealt  with  for 
fhia  purpose.  Though  they  might  be 
oonaiaered  useful  auxiliaries,  no  one 
eoiiild  look  on  merchant  ships  in  their 


present  state  as  war  vessels.  The  matter 
was  undergoing  care^l  consideration  as 
to  how  they  could  be  strengthened  for 
war  purposes,  but  he  ventured  to  say 
this,  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  them  serviceable 
for  war  purposes  without  considerable 
alteration.  It  was  not  desirable  to  rely 
on  assistance  from  that  source  without 
being  ready  with  a  certain  number  of 
fast  cruisers  to  take  the  sea.  It  was 
with  that  view  that  he  had  proposed  to 
lay  down  these  corvettes.  He  held  that 
the  present  Admiralty  had  something 
like  a  shipbuilding  policy,  and  when  he 
was  asked  what  it  was  he  hoped  it 
might  be  considered  he  had  given 
a  sufficient  answer.  The  question  was, 
how  was  he  to  deal  with  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend.  He  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  Constructor's 
department  at  the  Admiralty.  He  could 
not  accept  the  Motion,  but  he  was  pre- 
pared to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  such  as  sat  in  1871,  to  con- 
sider whether,  in  view  of  the  great  deve- 
lopment of  modem  weapons  of  ofifence, 
any  material  variation  should  be  made 
in  the  type  of  ship  which  had  been  laid 
down  duriog  the  last  few  years.  He 
believed  such  a  Committee  would  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  business  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  would  be  able  to 
conclude  its  labours  within  a  reasonable 
time.  In  assenting  to  this  Committee, 
however,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be 
considered  to  show  the  slightest  want  of 
confidence  in  his  advisers,  or  any  doubt 
as  to  the  shipbuilding  policy  they  had 
been  pursuing ;  but  in  these  days,  when 
every  fresh  invention  required  almost  a 
corresponding  alteration  in  the  plan  of 
our  ships,  it  seemed  to  him  not  unreason- 
able to  accept  all  the  assistance  they 
could  obtain,  both  outside  and  inside 
the  Admiralty,  as  to  this  important  ques- 
tion upon  wluch  the  safety,  honour,  and 
dignity  of  the  country  mainly  depended. 
He  did  not  wish  designs  from  outside  to 
be  submitted  to  this  Committee;  be- 
cause as  a  ship  progressed,  the  designs 
needed  constant  modification,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  somebody 
should  be  responsible  from  beginning 
to  end  for  the  designs.  Those  submitted 
from  outside  could  only  be  provisional 
and  sketch  designs,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  constructors  of  the  Admiralty 
should  be  responsible  for  the  design  of 
a  ship  in  all  its  stages  of  progression. 
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Of  coiirse,  they  would  be  perfectly  ready 
to  receive  suggestions.  He  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
undertaking  he  had  given  and  not  press 
his  Motion. 

Mb.  T.  BEASSEY  said,  that  after  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  felt  that  his  object  would  best  be 
attained  by  the  course  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  upon  the 
understanding  that  such  a  Committee 
would  be  appointed,  he  begged  to  with- 
draw his  Motion. 

Mb.  CHILDEES  said,  before  the  Mo- 
tion was  withdrawn,  he  wished  to  ex- 
press his  gratification  at  hearing  the 
very  clear  statement  of  policy  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  especially 
his  determination  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  to 
Parliament,  witiiout  the  shield  of  a 
Eoyal  Commission  being  interposed. 
With  respect  to  the  Committee  which 
it  was  proposed  to  appoint,  he  would 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
in  appointing  the  Committee  in  1871 
the  late  Government  distinctly  refused 
to  refer  to  it  the  general  question  of 
shipbuilding;  but  limited  its  inquiry 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  con- 
structing vessels  of  certain  specified 
classes.  He  trusted  that  the  Committee 
about  to  be  appointed  would  also  be 
limited  in  its  investigation.  It  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  call  for  the  production 
of  plans  and  designs  from  the  general 
public,  and  leave  their  adoption  practi- 
cally to  an  irresponsible  Committee. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdrawn. 

Main  Question,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

£210,230,  Coast  Guard  Services,  &c. 

Mb.  CHILDEES  said,  he  would  Hke 
to  have  some  information  as  to  the  con- 
trol of  that  part  of  the  Naval  Eeserve 
which  consisted  of  the  men  in  the  Coast- 
guard. Formerly  the  Coastguard  was 
part  of  the  Customs;  but,  on  the  Eeport 
of  a  Commission,  the  control  of  the  Force 
was  transferred  to  the  Admiralty,  but 
still  the  administration  was  a  separate 
department  outside  the  Admiralty  itself. 
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The  result  was,  that  as  a  Naval  Force 
great  defects  were  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  it.  When  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  First  Lord,  all  that  was  changed. 
The  administration  of  the  Coastguard, 
as  part  of  the  Fleet  was  brought  di- 
rectly under  the  control  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  the  Force  itself  cleared  of 
inefficient  men,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  sea  one- 
half  at  a  time  under  the  command  of 
an  admiral  or  commodore,  the  result 
being  that  the  Force  became  a  far  more 
effective  one^  What  he  now  wished  to 
know  was  why  the  present  Admiralfy 
had  upset  that  arrangement,  which  hid 
been  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
most  experienced  officers,  and  the  old 
arrangement  resorted  to  ? 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  did  not  wonder 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
criticize  the  change  made  by  the  present 
Board  of  AdmiraJty;  but,  for  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  see  any  reason  for  the 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  that  of 
saving  the  salary  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Coastguard.  One  reason  for  re- 
moving the  Naval  Eeserve  outside  the 
Admiralty  was,  that  if  he  had  not  done  so 
it  would  have  been  necessaiy  to  appoint 
another  Naval  Lord  to  the  Board;  bat 
the  chief  reason  was,  that  there  was  t 
slackness  about  the  Naval  Eeserve ;  that 
there  was  no  one  to  stimulate  them ; 
that  there  was  a  want  of  unity  of  ma- 
nagement; and  that  there  was  no  one 
person  to  look  after  them  to  see  that 
they  were  doing  their  duty. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  asked  what  course 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
take  this  year  with  regard  to  sending 
the  reserved  ships  to  sea,  whether  thej 
were  to  be  sent  to  cruise  generally,  and 
under  whose  command  they  were  to  be 
placed  ? 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  thought  it  desir- 
able that  these  ships,  which  were  sent 
out  for  a  short  time  with  inexperienced 
crews,  should  be  joined  to  a  practised 
squadron,  and  he  had  therefore  given 
orders  that  they  should  join  the  Channel 
Squadron  by  two  or  three  at  a  time.  In 
the  course  of  this  month  two  ships  woold 
join  the  Channel  Squadron,  and  when 
they  had  been  forty  days  out  would  be 
replaced  by  two  others. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  wished  to  ask 
whether  the  Channel  Squadron  would 
continue  to  be  commanded  by  the 
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adminlf  E*  would  also  oaU  the  right 
hon.  Qondenuu'B  attention  to  hie  use  of 
the  exptOBMon  "  isexperienoed  orewa." 
No  doubt  he  meant  that  they  were  inez- 
perienced  in  the  sense  of  not  acting  to- 
gether in  shipe ;  but  they  were  not 
utezperienoed  aa  sailon,  for  they  were, 
in  fut,  eomposed  of  the  finest  material 
in  the  Serrioe.  It  was  important  that 
the  pnblio  should  know  that  these  valu- 
able Teasels  were  not  sent  out  under- 
rith  inexperienoed  crews. 
t.  HUNT  was  obliged  to  the  tight 
hon.  Gentleman  for  oalling  his  attention 
to  the  matter.  What  he  meant  was, 
that  the  seamen  were  not  practised  to- 
mther  onboardtheirown  ships,  not  that 
tney  were  inexperienoed  saolors,  He 
intended  that  the  reserred  ships  thus 
sent  out  for  practice  should  be  entirely 
under  the  command  of  the  admiral  com- 
manding the  Channel  Squadron.  On 
the  other  point  he  might  say  that  there 
was  no  intention  to  appoint  another 
admiraL  He  thought  that  sending  the 
Squadron  round  the  coasts  from  time  to 
time  was  a  policy  wisely  favoured  by 
■ucoesatTe  Oovemmenta. 

Ma.  G09CHEN  thought  it  might  be 
gathered  that  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
intended  this  year  that  the  men  of  the 
Squadron  should  have  a  ooneiderable 
amount  of  exercise  at  sea  as  distin- 
guished from  harbour  life. 

Oaptadt  G.  E.  PEICE  pointed  out 
that  the  harbour  duties  and  exercises 
were  of  themselves  exceenliugly  import- 
ant, and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  men 
would  not  be  kept  too  much  at  sea. 

Mb.  SHAW  IJIFEVEE  asked  what 
were  the  proposals  of  the  Oovemment 
with  regard  to  the  Coast  Guard  Naval 
fieaerve  f  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wanted  to  keep  the  boys  to  a  later  age, 
he  must  hold  out  greater  advantage  than 
he  now  did. 

Kb.  hunt  said,  that  if  a  boy  passed 
the  standard  required  by  the  Admiralty, 
he  ought  to  be  aa  proficient  as  a  boy  who 
bad  passed  two  years  in  a  training  ship  ; 
and  he  did  not  think  £25  was  too  large  a 
•am  to  pay  fbr  hoys  &om  training  ships. 

Tote  ofntd  to. 

Besolution  to  be  reported. 

Kotion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 


YOL.  CCXXIX.    [third  series.] 


al  tlie  leveTal  Sdentifio  Deputmenti  of  the 
Khvj,  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment 
loriiiK  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  1877." 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Ques- 
tion, "That  the  Chairman  do  report 
Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  — 
{Mr.  Rylandt,') — put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  returned. 

Kesolution  to  be  reported  To-morrovi ; 

Committee  also  report  Prt^eas ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Wiednstdat/. 


INDIAN  LEGISLATION  BILL— [Bui  6i.] 

{Lord  Qeorgi  Hamilton,  Mr.  Atlomeg  Qtnirat.) 

OaDER  FOB  COimn-TEE  DIBCHAROED. 

BILL  WITHDttAWJT. 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  in  mov- 
ing that  the  Order  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill  be 

read  and  discharged,  said,  it  would  per- 
haps be  for  the  convenience  of  the  House 
if  he  were  now  to  state  what  course  the 
Government  intended  to  adopt  with  re- 
ference to  this  Bill.  The  only  object 
of  the  Bill  was  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
the  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Governor  Genera!  of  India.  Since 
the  Bill  had  been  before  the  House 
certain  doubts  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Council  had  arisen  in  India  which  would 
require  further  reference  to,  and  com- 
munication with,  the  Indian  Government 
before  they  could  be  finally  settled. 
Fending  the  settlement  of  these  matters 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  ask  Parliament 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
move  &at  the  Order  be  discharged. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Orttir  ditehargei !  ^iii.  withdrawn. 


POOR  LAW  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

{Tht  Lord  jidvefate,  Mr.  Sieretary  Crau.) 

[bill  130.]      SECOND  READIKO. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

The  LOBD  ADVOCATE,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  in  order  to  save  time,  he 
would  suggest  that  any  discussion  that 
might  be  wished  on  the  measure  should 
be  taken  on  the  later  stf^e.  He  would 
move  its  second  reading. 
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•  Motion  made,  and  Questiou  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {The  Lord  Advocate,) 

Mr.  EAMSAY  objected  to  the  Bill 
being  taken  at  so  late  an  hour. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  concurred  in 
the  objection,  especially  when  the  amount 
of  opposition  existing  against  it  in  Scot- 
land was  considered. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEB  regretted  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken.  He  had  lately 
come  back  from  Scotland,  and  could 
testify  that  there  was  only  one  chorus 
of  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Gx)vemment  in  proposing  the  Bill.  The 
feeling  was,  that  if  they  had  only  car- 
ried the  clause  providing  for  medical 
aid,  that  alone  would  have  entitled  the 
Government  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  CA^rPBELL  -  BANNEEMAN 
said,  that  without  pronouncing  any  opi- 
nion for  or  against  the  Bill,  he  was 
sure  there  was  not  such  a  chorus  in 
its  favour  as  had  been  represented. 
Ho  thought,  moreover,  that  nothing 
whatever  would  be  gained  by  reading 
the  Bill  a  second  time  now  and  taking 
the  discussion  at  a  later  stage.  It  was 
rather  a  slipshod  way  of  conducting 
business.  They  had  Scotch  Business 
put  down  and  deferred  night  after  night, 
and  then  they  were  at  last  implored  to 
pass  Bills,  even  without  discussion. 
That  he  regarded  as  anything  but  the 
right  mode  of  conducting  Scotch  Busi- 
ness. 

Sir  EDWAED  COLEBEOOKE  said, 
the  questions  which  were  raised  in  the 
Bill  were  matters  which  were  much  ven- 
tilated in  Scotland.  There  was  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  and  much 
discussion  upon  them.  Therefore  ho 
thought  that  the  House  should  have  a 
fair  opportunity  of  considering  the  mea- 
sure 

Mr.  ANDEESON  said,  he  approved 
of  the  Bill  in  a  general  way,  and  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  read  a  second  time. 
Yet  he  must  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  Scotch  Business  was  treated  by 
the  Government.  Scotch  Members  were 
treated  badly  by  the  last  Government ; 
but  the  present  were  even  worse,  inas- 
much as  they  never  could  get  discussions 
of  Scotch  Business  except  private  Mem- 
bers Bills  on  Wednesdays.  On  such  oc- 
casions  as  the  present  the  Bills  were 


always  lefb  over  till  1  or  2  o'dock  in 
the  morning ;  and  then  it  was  said  thit 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  paas  with- 
out opposition,  they  wonld  not  be  taken 
at  all.  The  Bill  was  very  much  what 
it  had  been  described  to  be  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  and  would  not  require  mndi 
discussion  till  after  being  in  Committee; 
but  still,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  Scotch  Members,  tkej 
would  like  to  say  something  about  it, 
and  he  would  consent  to  the  second 
reading  now  if  the  Gbvernment  would 
undertake  to  allow  them  to  have  a 
full  discussion  on  g^ing  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
had  entered  into  an  engagement  that 
when  Bills  were  opposed  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  hon.  Gentlemen  for 
having  them  discussed ;  but  he  had  con- 
sulted the  Lord  Advocate  in  regard  to 
this  Bill,  and  they  had  agreed  that  it 
was  an  exception.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  uid 
the  only  points  on  which  disonssioa 
would  take  place  were  those  of  detail, 
and  he  assured  them  theire  would  be 
ample  opportunity  for  discasaing  these 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  YEAMAN  said,  that  so  far  as 
his  constituency  were  concerned,  thej 
had  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  though  they  thought  consideraUe 
alteration  was  required  on  the  dauses. 
He  thought  they  might  take  the  aeoond 
reading  now. 

Mr.  EAMSAY,  in  ezplanatioiiy  said, 
he  did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  but  to  the  time  at  which  Scotch 
Business  was  brought  forward. 

Mr.  MELDON  said,  the  same  oljee- 
tion  would  apply  to  Irish  Business. 

Mr.  NEVILLE-GEENVILLE  sug- 
gested that  Morning  Sittings  were  re- 
quired. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eom- 
mitted  for  Monday  next. 

House  adjonmed  at  a  qipaiier  site 

Qneo'clodL 
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HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Tuesday,  9ih  May,  1876. 

MIKTJTES.]— Public  Biixs— JVrt^  Bsading— 
Burials  in  GhurohyaTda*  (77);  Pier  and 
Harbour  Orders  Confirmation  (Aldboroogh, 
&c)  •  (78) ;  Poolbeg  Lighthouse  •  (79). 

8s$mi  iMVMlifi^— Drugging  of  AniTnalH  (63). 

C§mmitiH  Beport—A}!  Saints,  Moss*  (70); 
Looal  Oovemment  Provisional  Orders  (Nos.  2 
and  3)  •  (62-63). 

Third  Reading — ^Iriah  Peerage  *  [32],  and^Mt^. 

DRT7GGING  OF  ANIMALS  BlLL-(No.  53.) 
(  Th$  Marqueat  of  Huntly. ) 

SSOOITD  SBADIKQ. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

The  Mabquess  of  HUNTLY,  in 
mcmng  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
measure,  which  bad  come  up  from  the 
Commons,  was  to  preyent  the  adminis- 
tration of  poisonous  drugs  to  horses  and 
other  animals  by  unqualified  persons 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  owners.  As  was  weU  known  to  their 
Iiordsbips,  waggoners,  grooms,  and  other 
searrants  baving  the  care  of  horses 
frequently  admmistered  drugs  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  coats,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Too  frequently  the  ope- 
ration of  these  drugs  was  injurious  or 
fatal  to  the  animals  subjected  to  it :  and 
he  bad  letters  from  farmers  and  land- 
lords in  the  Midland  Counties  stating 
that  the  practice  was  very  common  there 
and  bad  resulted  in  very  heavy  pecuniary 
losses.  The  first  clause  of  the  Bill — 
wbioh  was  the  only  operative  clause — 
provided  that  if  any  person  wilfully  and 
unlawfully  administered  to  any  horse, 
cattle,  or  domestic  animals  any  poisonous 
or  injurious  drug,  unless  reasonable 
cause  be  shown,  he  should  be  liable  on 
summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  of  £5, 
or  imprisonment  in  the  case  of  a  first 
o£Eenoe  for  one  month,  or  for  a  subse- 
quent offence  three  months,  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour.  The  Bill  had  met  with 
general  approval  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  he  trusted  it  would  pass 
throuffh  their  Lordships'  House  without 
opposition. 

M994d, ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
— (2%tf  Marqims  of  Huntly,) 


Thb  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
QOEDON  concurred  with  the  noble 
Marquess  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  a 
measure  as  this.  Very  serious  results, 
indeed,  had  followed  the  practice  of 
carters  in  Lincolnshire  and  other  coun- 
ties giving  poisonous  substances  to  horses 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  coats 
look  well.  If  they  devoted  more  time  to 
the  grooming  of  those  animals  they  would 
bring  about  all  that  was  desired  in  the 
appearance  of  the  coat  without  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  which  followed  the 
administration  of  those  drugs. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

BURIALS   IN   CHTJECHYARDS   BILL   [h.L.] 

a  Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  Burials  in 
Churchyards— Wasi>rM«/ffc?  by  The  Earl  Grey  ; 
read  1».     (No.  77.) 

House  adjourned  at  half -past  Five 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

hoJf-past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  9th  May,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  Resolution  in  Committee  — 
Admiralty  Jurisdiction  (Ireland)  [Salaries]  *. 

Supply  —  considered  in  Committee — Resolution 
[May  8]  reported. 

Public  Bills — Second  Reading — Metropolis  Gas 
Companies  [28]  ;  County  Rates  (Ireland) 
[138J,  debate  adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Municipal  P*rivileges  (Ire- 
land) ♦  [39]. 

Third  Reading — Chelsea  Hospital  Accounts* 
[133],  vjcA  passed. 

ARMY— ADJUTANTS  OF  MILITIA. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  NAGHTEN  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  When  the  Circular 
or  Warrant  to  grant  compensation  to 
Adjutants  of  Militia  who  perform  the 
duties  of  Acting  Paymasters  will  be  is- 
sued? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  there  was  no  intention  to  issue 
a  Warrant.  Pending  an  arrangement 
being  made,  the  officers  in  question 
would  receive  an  allowance  in  respect  of 
the  duties  so  performed  by  them. 

K  2 
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SHREWSBURY  AND  HOLYHEAD  ROAD. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  LEIGHTON  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Whe- 
ther in  the  Highway  Bill  which  he  has 
introduced  he  will  insert  a  Clause  to  deal 
with  the  exceptional  case  of  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Holyhead  Turnpike  Eoad  Com- 
mission in  those  districts  where  the  ordi- 
nary Turnpike  Eoad  Trusts  have  expired 
or  are  about  to  expire ;  whether,  consi- 
dering that  the  said  Commission  was 
reported  in  1873  to  have  £3,493  in  hand 
as  assets,  to  have  no  ascertainable  cre- 
ditors, and  to  manage  its  income  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  £20  per  cent  per 
annum  for  clerk,  surveyor,  and  incidental 
expenses,  he  will  recommend  its  extinc- 
tion ;  and,  whether,  considering  that  the 
road  was  made  for  Imperial  purposes 
and  of  unusual  width,  he  will,  should 
the  turnpikes  on  it  be  abolished,  recom- 
mend that  an  Imperial  subsidy  should 
be  granted  towards  its  maintenance  to 
the  local  authority  upon  whom  the 
burden  of  its  maintenance  would  then 
be  thrown? 

Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty,  as  framer 
of  the  Highway  Bill,  to  provide  clauses 
for  the  more  rapid  extinction  of  Turn- 
pike Trusts  other  than  those  already  in 
the  Bill.  The  case  of  the  Holyhead 
Eoad  was  a  peculiar  one,  in  that  it  was 
a  perpetual  trust,  and  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  did  not  require 
amendment  or  repeal.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  that  road  was  more  than  self- 
supporting,  having  in  1873  £3,493  in 
hand  as  assets,  and  no  ascertainable 
creditors,  and  it  would  seem  prima  facte 
to  provide  some  machinery  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  toll.  The  case  was  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  one  in  which 
an  Imperial  subsidy  should  be  given. 

POLICE  —  DEVONPORT    WATCH    COM- 
MITTEE.— QUESTION. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAWSON  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  the  rule  in  force  at  De- 
vonport  is  that  the  superintendent  of 
police  may  not  apply  for  summonses  in 
any  case  until  the  Watch  Committee 
have  heard  evidence  and  decided  whe- 
ther there  is  a  case  for  the  magistrate  or 
not;  and,  whether  this  system  has  not 
been   strongly  condemned  by  Captain 


Willis,  inspector  of  constabiilaiy ;  and, 
if  so,  whe&er  he  propoaes  to  take  any 
steps  in  the  matter? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  redy, 
said,  that  the  Watch  Committee  at  i)e- 
vonport  did  exercise  the  power  whidi 
had  been  attributed  to  them  in  the  Qnei- 
tion  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for  CarKale. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  Captain  Wiliii 
in  his  strong  disapproval  of  such  a  prac- 
tice. He  could  not  oonceiTO  how  any 
Watch  Committee  could  for  a  moment 
think  of  taking  upon  themselyes  sack  a 
responsibility.  He  believed  this  was  sn 
isolated  case ;  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  take  steps  in  reference  to 
a  practice  which,  now  that  attention  had 
been  directed  to  it,  would,  he  hoped,  not 
further  be  resorted  to. 

SALMON  FISHERIES  INSPECTORS  BE- 
PORT— THE  \VTE.— QUESTIOK. 


Mb.  CUYE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther he  has  been  informed  of  a  serious 
error  and  awkward  mistake  in  the  Be- 
port  of  the  Inspectors  of  Salmon  Fish- 
eries as  to  the  take  of  fish  in  the  Wje; 
and,  whether  he  will  have  any  objection 
to  lay  before  the  House  Copies  of  tke 
Correspondence  that  may  have  passed 
between  himself  or  the  Inspectors  of 
Fisheries  and  other  parties  on  the  sub- 
ject ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  understood  that  while  the  Bepojt 
of  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Salmon  Ksh- 
eries  was  going  through  the  press,  by  t 
clerical  error  me  word  **  increase  "  was 
unfortunately  printed  ''decrease."  He 
had  no  objection  to  lay  the  Correspond- 
ence referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  on 
the  Table.  Directions  had  been  given 
for  the  reprinting  of  the  Beport  in  its 
corrected  form. 


INDIA— BISHOPRIC   IN   NOBTHEBN 
INDIA.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CUST  asked  the  Under  SecietaiT 
of  State  for  India,  Whetiier  he  has  read 
the  proceedings  of  a  large  and  important 
meeting  recently  held  at  Caloatta,  and 
presided  over  by  the  late  Yiceroy,  at 
which  a  Hesolution  was  unaDunoady 
adopted,  that  it  was  most  desiraUe  to 
form  an  additional  Bishopric  in  Northern 
India;  and,  whether  we  Oovernment 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  the  See 
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being  now  vacant  to  give  the  subject 
their  favourable  consideration? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  in  re- 
ply, said,  the  meeting  alluded  to  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  and  the  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  give  their  favour- 
able consideration  to  the  division  of  the 
present  See  provided  that  the  funds  for 
the  endowment  of  an  additional  Bishop- 
ric could  be  furnished  from  private 
sources. 


BARBAD0E8— ALLEGED  RIOTS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  WATT  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  he 
has  received  any  further  information, 
official  or  otherwise,  respecting  the  re- 
cent disturbances  in  the  Island  of  Bar- 
badoes ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  is  in  a 
position  to  lay  such  information  upon 
the  Table  or  to  communicate  it  to  the 
House? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE :  According  to 
our  latest  advices  from  Barbadoes  there 
has  been  no  renewal  of  rioting  in  that 
island.  I  regret,  however,  to  have  to 
atate  to  the  House  that  a  telegram  has 
been  received  from  the  Governor  of  Bar- 
badoes, in  which  he  announces  that  some 
disturbances  had  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Tobago.  No  cause  is 
given  for  these  disturbances,  nor  are  any 
further  particulars  stated  beyond  this, 
that  the  Governor  has  sent  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Argus  to  Tobago.  My  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  telegraphed 
for  full  details,  which  have  not  yet  been 
received. 

FINE  ARTS. 
MOTION  FOB  AN  ADDBESS. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  position  of  Art 
Education  in  England,  and  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  its  neglect  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
unanimouSy  recommended  by  a  Eoyal 
Commission,  and  to  move — 

^'Thftt  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Uajeety,  praying  that  She  will  be  gra- 
cknuly  pleased  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
menty  a  Copy  of  a  late  Report  on  the  direction 
of  the  Ymb  Arts  in  France,  made  by  M.  Edouard 
Charfain  to  the  French  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
■tmctioii;  and  also  pra}'ing  that  She  will  be 
gfadouwly  pleased  to  cause  Her  Reprcscntatiycs 
ai  the  European  Courts  to  report  on  the  present 


attitude  of  the  State  towards  the  Fine  Arts  in 
the  various  Countries  of  Europe," 

said :  I  feel  that  I  may  be  asked  why 
the  question  should  be  handled  by  my- 
self, rather  than  by  any  other  Member 
of  this  House.  I  will  not  plead  in  reply 
a  love  of  Art,  which,  though  unin- 
structed,  is  nevertheless  as  real  and  as 
deep  as  that  of  any  Member  of  the 
House,  but  will  confine  myself  to  stating 
that  nearly  half  the  Koyal  Academicians 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  exhibiting 
painters  of  all  England  live  in  the  bo- 
rough which  I  represent,  which  gives 
me  a  special  interest  through  my  con- 
stituency in  all  Art  matters. 

The  old  position  of  the  Government 
of  England  towards  Art — that  of  stand- 
ing altogether  aloof,  has  been  given  up, 
we  now  spend  largo  public  funds  on  Art, 
and  we  spend  them  through  an  obscure 
Department.  At  the  same  time,  we  re- 
cognize a  body  which  was  formed  to  do 
the  work  which  that  Department  partly 
does.  Those  two  establishments  ought, 
at  all  events,  to  be  brought  into  relation, 
and  as  the  State  has  thought  it  right  to 
foster  the  Art  education  of  the  people, 
the  higher  Art  education  as  well  as  the 
lower  should  be  brought  under  the  view 
of  Parliament.  The  present  position  of 
Art  education  in  England  is  anomalous. 
Although  the  Royal  Academy  was 
founded  for  the  promotion  of  the  Arts 
of  design,  the  Academy  has  never  done 
anything  in  this  direction.  Government 
has  undertaken  entire  control  of  the 
system  of  the  instruction  of  students  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  design,  and 
it  leaves  the  larger  interests  of  the 
higher  Art  education  to  independent  and 
irresponsible  management.  Ten  days 
ago,  when  the  Prime  Minister  went  to 
dine  with  the  Boyal  Academy,  he  spoke 
with  great  force  and  great  truth  of  the 
progress  which  England  had  made  in 
Art,  and  he  gave  as  his  instances  the 
creation  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  formation  of  Schools  of  Design.  I 
think  that  the  Academicians  must  have 
turned  pale  when  they  heard  him.  The 
creation  of  a  National  Gallery  and  the 
formation  of  Schools  of  Design  were  two 
of  the  objects  which  George  III.  had 
in  view  when  he  created  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Both  of  them  have  been  magnificently 
accomplished.  Neither  of  them  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Academy,  The 
Academy  never  did  anything  whatever 
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for  the  establisliineiit  of  Schools  of 
Design,  and  the  State  stepped  in  and 
founded  them.  The  Academy  positively 
obstructed  the  formation  of  a  National 
Gallery,  and  refused  a  great  bequest 
which  had  been  left  it  upon  that  con- 
dition. The  State  stepped  in  again  and 
formed  that  National  Gallery  which  the 
Prime  Minister  is  right  in  saying  is  fast 
becoming  the  £b:st  collection  in  the  world, 
a  statement  to  which  we  may  be  allowed 
to  add  that  which  he  could  not  add — 
namely,  that  the  credit  of  the  finest  of 
its  modem  purchases  belongs  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself.  The 
Academy  has  never  enforced  upon  the 
Government  the  wants  of  the  nation  in 
regard  to  Art.  It  has  never  taken  the 
lead  in  any  movement  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Art.  Its  schools  have  been 
improved  only  after  they  had  been  sur- 
passed by  those  of  South  Kensington. 
Its  exhibitions  of  Old  Masters  have  only 
been  carried  out  tardily,  after  the  British 
Institution  had  splendidly  shown  the 
way ;  the  Academy,  discouraged,  as  Mr. 
Watts  well  showed  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  all  schemes  for  the  decora- 
tion of  public  buildings ;  it  held  aloof 
from  the  establishment  of  Schools  of 
Design  ;  it  retarded  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Gallery ;  and  it  has  at 
length  undertaken  the  creation  of  a  gal- 
lery of  modern  painting  by  native  artists, 
which  does  not  as  yet  exist,  only  when 
tliis  matter  has  been  forced  upon  it  by  a 
magnificent  bequest.  In  no  case  that  I 
can  remember  has  the  Academy  ever 
come  forward  to  champion  the  Art  in- 
terest either  of  the  public  or  of  the 
artists  of  England.  I  do  not  wish  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  effect  on  Art  of 
the  existence  of  an  Academy.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  upon  that  score,  but  I  am 
not  hero  to  say  it.  It  is  true  that  Hogarth, 
Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds,  the  glories 
of  the  English  school,  learnt  to  paint 
when  there  was  no  Academy  in  England, 
and  that  their  work  has  never  been 
equalled  since.  It  is  true  that  Alma 
Tadema,  Poynter,  and  Leighton,  whose 
pictures  this  year  occupy  the  first  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  artistic  public, 
were  trained  abroad,  and  that  their 
talent  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  Royal 
Academy.  Yet  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  I  regard  the  Academy 
as  a  great  fact ;  that  I  have  no  desire, 
even  in  my  own  mind,  to  contem- 
plate  its   destruction;    and  that,   as  it 
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exists  and  is  what  it  is,  I  wish  to  see  it 
reformed,  strengthened,  and  improved. 
Itisliardly  lobe  expected  that  any  one  will 
now  contend  that  me  Academy  is  a  body, 
the  constitution  of  which  ouc^ht  not  to  be 
discussed  in  Parliament.  As  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  Notice  which  I  have  placed 
upon  the  Paper,  I  do  not  propose  to  ask 
the  House  of  Oonmions  to  definitely 
suggest  any  particular  change.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  result  of  the  discossion, 
and  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  systems 
which  exist  in  the  other  European  coun- 
tries may  induce  the  Academy  to  reform 
itself ;  but  if  it  does  not  do  so,  jParliament 
has  clearly  a  right  to  deal  with  it  as  it 
is  this  year  dealing  with  the  Universities. 
In  his  evidence  before  the  Koyal  Com- 
mission, which  sat  in  1863,  Sir  Bobert 
Collier  proposed  a  very  sweeping  reform 
of  the  Academy  by  Parliament.  When 
asked  whether  we  had  any  right  to  trans- 
fer the  funds  of  the  present  dose 
Academy  to  a  reformed  body,  Sir  Bobert 
Collier,  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  said  that 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the 
Academy  could  hardly  be  disputed.  One 
member  of  the  Commission  took  the 
other  view,  and  asked  Sir  Robert  Collier 
whether  there  would  not  be  injustice  in 
touching  that  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Academy  which  has  been  earned  by  itself 
through  the  annual  exhibitions.  Sir 
Robert  Collier  answered — 

^^  I  do  not  understand  that  this  sum  of  money 
is  money  which  the  Academicians  could  put  into 
their  own  pockets.  It  is  clothed  with  tnuta,  snd 
held  by  them  as  a  Public  Body.  .  .  .  The 
Academy  is  sufficiently  a  Public  Body,  and  theee 
funds  arc  sufficiently  public  funds  to  justify  the 
Legislature  in  dealing  with  them  as  I  have  sug- 
gested.'* 

The  very  appointment  of  the  Commission 
assumed  that  the  Academy  was  a  Public 
Body ;  the  Commission  said  so  in  their 
Report,  and  they  founded  that  statement 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown.  What,  indeed,  is  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  Academy  ?  It  was 
founded  by  Royal  Instrument.  Its  early 
debts  were  paid  by  the  King  out  of  fbnds 
provided  by  the  country.  For  100  years 
it  enjoyed  rooms  rent-free  from  the 
nation.  It  now  enjoys  a  magnificent 
public  site  at  a  nominal  rent.  It  has  to 
administer,  on  behalf  of  the  pnbliCi  the 
Turner  Fund  of  £23,000,  and  the  Chan- 
try Fund  of  £100,000.  It  is  reffaided 
by  the  community  as  a  Public  Bo^  of  a 
national  character,    and    that  view  is 
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confirmed bytheBflportoftlie Committee  ] 
of  1836,  as  well  aa  by  the  evidence  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  vitnessae  bo- 
fore  the  Commission  of  1 B63.  The  Com- 
mittee of  1B86  said — 

"  It  pOMesBSB  the  priTilegea  of  a  Pnlilic  Body, 
irithout  bearing;  the  burden  of  public  rcQ>oiui- 

8ir  Charles  Eastlabe,  who  wasFreeideat 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  in  1 863,  distinctly 
and  repeatedly  stated  to  the  Commission 
that  the  Academy  was  a  Fublic  and 
National  Institution.  He  went  on  to 
■ay— 

"  The  management  of  the  Ai^domy  has  been 
oocasumally  iniiuired  into  by  Parliunent  in  a 
tail  and  not  veiatioua  spirit,  and  tc  auch  control 
the  Academy  must  be  content  to  sabmlt,  and 
will  chocrfuUy  submit." 

.  It  is  in  a  fair  and  not  vesatioue  spirit 
that  I  now  raise  the  question.  There  is 
only  oab  further  bit  of  the  evidence  upon 
this  point  before  the  Commission  that  I 
will  quote.  Mr.  Westmacott,  E.A.,  when 
lie  was  asked — "Do  you  consider  the 
Academy  a  public  or  a  private  institu- 
tion?" rephed — 

"  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  answer  that  rjues- 
tion.  When  we  wish  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
we  are  priTato :  when  wo  want  anything  from 
the  pubUc,  we  are  pnblic." 

In  1B65  there  was  a  correspondence 
between  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  the 
Member  for  South  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cowper-Temple),  who  was  at  that  time 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  the 
Boyal  Academy.  The  Chi  of  Com  mission  or 
offered  the  Burlington  House  site  to  the 
Boyal  Academy,  but  in  making  the  offer 
added — 

"That  the  public  intorests  required  tho  cn- 
lugement  of  the  Constituent  Body,  to  which 
was  entmited  the  ditty  of  electing  tiie  Academi- 
duia  and  Associates," 

In  afurther  letter  dated  N^ovember  18th, 
1865,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
repeated  his  proposal.    He  wrote — 

"  The  gift  of  this  site  would  be  equivalent  to 
tlw  grant  of  a  conBiderable  Bum  of  pubUc  moooy, 
and  could  only  be  justified  on  tho  grounds  of  the 
tmiefits  conferred  by  tho  Academy  in  roepect  of 
the  darcdopment  of  Art.  .  .  .  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  GoTemmant  to  consider,  before  making 
this  gift,  whether  it  is  not  possible  by  eome  im- 
prorement  in  the  regulations  and  constitutioQ 
of  the  Academy,  to  reader  it  more  conducive  to 
tba  great  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded  by 
tlw  Sovereign." 

The  Chief  Commissioner  went  on  to  re- 
mind the  Academy  that,  among  other 
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iportant  reforms,  the  Commission  had 

sommended   a  vast    increase  in    the 

number  of  the   Associates.      He    then 

"  Upon  this  question  the  Govomment  concur 
with  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  and  not 
with  tho  obBSrvationB  of  the  Academy ;  and  they 
consider  the  enlargement  of  the  constituency, 
and  tho  admission  of  some  of  tho  younger  and 
Hharo  in  tho  elections,  as  of 
jirimary  importance.  The  Govomment  have 
accordingly  been  authorized  by  Her  Majesty  to 
require,  ^vious  to  tho  gnuit  of  a  site,  such 
modifications  of  the  constitution  of  tho  Academy 
as  will  socuro  the  objects  above  mentioned. 
There  are  other  paints  on  which  altonitions  ore 
desired,  but  they  are  of  less  importance  than 
this  one,  and  I  am  pro]>urcd  to  say  that  if  I 
receive  shortly  an  announcement  on  this  subject 
that  is  satisfactory,  tho  site  in  Piccadilly  will  be 
let  on  a  long  lease  to  the  Academy." 

In  a  reply,  dated  Fobniary  26,  1866, 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  as  President  of  the 
Academy,  "gladly  accepted  the  pro- 
posed site."  He  said  that  tho  Academy 
had  already,  "  before  the  appointment 
of  the  Eoyal  Commission,"  resolved  to 
carry  outimportantreforms,  "embracing 
the  enlargement  of  the  Constituency ; 
but  these  changes  were  "  held  in  abey- 
ance in  deference  to  the  communication 
of  tho  Government."  On  tho  26th  of 
March,  however,  Sir  Francis  Grant  and 
the  Academy  had  changed  their  mind, 
and  wrote — 

"With  regard  to  the  question  of  largely  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Associates,  tho  Academy 
at  first  very  warmly  entered  into  the  scheme, 
but  they  found  that  it  was  liesct  with  many  difh- 

cultii'S Tho  Academy,  seeking  to  avoid 

those  dillicultics,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous 
to  have  it  in  thuirpower  to  recognize  all  remark- 
able talent  outside  their  walls,  hiive  passed  tho 
following  resolutions,  which  they  hope  will  bo 
satisfactory  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  country: — Resolved — (1)  The  members  of 
the  Soyal  Academy  do  not  consider  it  oxpcdient 
to  incrciisB  the  present  number  of  Academicians. 
(2)  That  the  number  of  Associates  bo  indefinite, 
but  that  there  shall  be  a  minimum  of  20 — to  bo 
always  filled  up." 

The  acceptance  of  the  site,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  in  February,  1866;  but 
on  June  22,  1866,  Sir  Francis  Grant 
wrote  to  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  that  the  Boyal  Academy  had, 
after  very  mature  consideration,  autho- 
rized him,  in  their  name,  to  decline  the 
proffered  site.  At  this  moment  there 
was  a  change  of  Ministry.  The  noble  Lord 
who  is  now  Postmaster  General  (Lord 
John  Manners)  became  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  and  in  the  absence — so 
far  as  I  can  discover — of  any  published. 
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correspondence,  I  suppose  that  the  noble 
Lord  gave  up  every  point  for  which  his 
Predecessor  had  been  struggling,  and 
made  over  the  other,  or  second  Burling- 
ton House  site  to  the  Academy  without 
conditions.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  whether  any  correspondence 
took  place  at  all,  or  whether  the  matter 
was  settled  verbally  in  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  his  distinguished 
Relative,  Sir  Francis  Grant.  If  there 
was  any  correspondence,  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  it  can  be  seen. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  neglect  of  the 
Academy  to  carry  out  the  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  Royal  Commission.  I  will 
give  presently  a  list  of  those  reforms, 
and  show  that  not  one  of  them  has  been 
carried  into  effect.  One  change  has 
indeed  been  made.  Votes  have  been 
given  to  the  Associates,  but  this  change 
was  but  a  part  of  the  particular  reform 
to  which  it  belongs,  for  the  Commis- 
sioners recommended  a  vast  increase  in 
the  number  of  Associates,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  size  of  the  Constituent 
Body;  whereas,  until  my  Notice  ap- 
peared upon  the  Paper  of  the  House  a 
month  ago,  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  Associates  had  been  made.  The  re- 
solutions of  the  Academy  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  full  of  interest.  In  1866  the 
Associates  were  20.  The  Academy  re- 
solved that  the  number  should  be  ^*  in- 
definite." ** Indefinite"  as  it  was,  the 
number  from  1866  to  1876  remained  20. 
A  fortnight  ago  four  additional  Asso- 
ciates were  elected,  and  there  are  now 
24,  and  Sir  Francis  Grant  has  told  us 
that  at  some  future  time  there  are  to  be 
30.  We  have  to  deal  with  facts,  and 
there  are  at  present  24,  and  for  10  years, 
although  the  number  was  **  indefinite," 
and  there  had  been  much  talk  of  an  in- 
crease, there  have  been  but  20,  until  my 
Motion  appeared  upon  the  Paper.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cowper-Temple)  told  the 
Academy,  with  reference  to  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  the  Associates,  that  the 
Government  considered — 

*'  The  admission  of  somo  of  the  younger  and 
rising  artists  to  a  share  in  the  elections  to  be 
of  primary  importance." 

No  effect  has  been  given  to  the  wish  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  giving  a  voice  to  a 
certain  number  of  the  younger  men. 
The  Associates  elected  in  old  days  and 
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up  to  a  fortnight  ago  averaged  50  years 
of  age  at  the  date  of  their  election ;  the 
four  Associates  who  were  elected  a  fort- 
night ago  averaged  54.  That  is  what 
has  come  of  the  admission  of  "the 
younger"  and  more  promising  men. 
One  of  the  Associates  then  elected  wtB 
aged  over  60,  and  had  not  exhibited  for 
seven  years. 

I  have  been  told  that — a  short  time 
ago — attention  might  have  been  wisely 
called  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  reforms 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Eoyal  Academy  since  the  date  of  the 
Eeport  of  the  Commission  of  1 863,  bat 
that,  owing  to  the  changes  lately  made, 
the  position  of  the  Academy  is  stronger 
than  it  was  before.  I  have  shown  what 
those  changes  are.  To  me  those  changes 
present  themselves  in  a  very  different 
way.  They  are  too  small  to  remove  any 
of  the  grievances  of  which  we  complain ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  making  of 
them  shows  that  the  Boyal  Academy 
are  aware  that  public  opinion  is  against 
them.  The  changes  are  altogether  in- 
sufficient, if  not  merely  delusiye.  These 
small  changes,  too,  have  been  made 
most  grudgingly.  In  the  Autumn  of 
1875  they  were  announced  as  immedi- 
ately impending.  They  were,  however, 
twice  negatived  by  a  majority  of  tiie 
Academicians,  and  the  smedl  addition  to 
the  Associates  was  only  carried  after  it 
had  become  known  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Academy  was  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Conmions.  It  has 
been  rumoured  that  on  all  the  occasions 
when  reforms  have  been  negatived,  the 
great  names  of  the  Academy  have  been 
found  in  the  minority,  and  I  believe  that 
the  public  would  be  indeed  astonished 
if  the  division  lists  on  those  occasions 
were  to  be  published  by  the  Press.  I 
am  not  complaining  of  &e  omission  to 
elect  any  particular  men.  It  is  true 
that  some  great  names  in  modem  Eng- 
lish Art  are  outside  the  Academy,  m 
which  Bume  Jones,  Bossetti,  Holman 
Hunt,  Moore,  whose  pictures  are  so 
much  praised  this  year,  and  Tijnn^ll 
have  found  no  place ;  but  this  has  always 
been  so,  and  is,  perhaps,  inevitable. 
Girtin,  Old  Crome,  Haydon,  Jolm  Mar- 
tin, David  Cox,  Front,  Nasmith,  Cop- 
ley Fielding,  Miiller,  and  manv  ofhier 
of  the  first  names  in  English  Art,  are 
not  to  be  foimd  in  the  lists  of  the 
Academy.  With  reeard  to  some  of 
these,  and  with  regard  to  some  of  those 
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who  are  now,  late  in  life.  Academicians, 
it  may  be  said  of  the  Bojal  Academy 
that  men  of  genius  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  body,  and  opposed  during  all  t^at 
period  of  their  artistic  life  when  their 
genius  most  needed  recognition  and 
support.  Some  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  practice  of  the  higher  branches  of 
Art;  some  have  kept  up  the  struggle 
until  the  ardour  of  youth  has  passed, 
but  have  ended  by  being  offered  mem- 
bership of  the  Academy,  and  have  con- 
sented to  join  it  when  the  work  of  their 
life  was  done.  What  is  the  change 
which  has  been  made  100  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Academy.  After 
a  great  revival  of  Art  in  England,  and 
when,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  Sir 
Francis  Grant  himself,  English  Artists 
have  increased  fifty- fold  in  number,  no 
addition  has  taken  place  to  the  members 
of  the  Academy,  but  four  names  have 
been  added  to  the  small  body  of  Asso- 
ciates, which  itself  was  called  into  ex- 
istence before  that  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  Artists  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  had  before  him 
when  he  spoke. 

What  were  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  in  1863,  and  which 
of  them  have  been  adopted.  The  recom- 
mendations were  very  many,  and  amongst 
them  were  these — That  a  Royal  Charter 
should  be  granted  to  the  Academy,  with 
visitorial  power  given  to  the  Crown ; 
that  the  number  of  Associates  should 
be  g^reatly  extended ;  that  the  then  ex- 
isting Academicians  and  Associates 
should  be  allowed  to  send  four  pictures 
only,  as  of  right,  instead  of  eight,  and  that 
new  Academicians,  not  associated  at  the 
date  of  the  Beport,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  send  pictures  as  of  right,  but 
should  stand  on  the  same  footing  with 
other  Artists;  that  the  Exhibition  should 
^  be  open  firee  on  Saturdays.  None  of 
ihose  changes  have  been  made. 

With  regard  to  the  widening  the 
haw  of  the  Academy  by  the  increase  of 
its  constituency,  which  is  the  largest 
question,  during  the  investigation  of 
1836,  M.'.  Haydon,  the  great  painter, 
said — "I  ^nk  the  present  system  of 
self-election  most  pernicious."  That 
was  alec  the  view  taken  by  many  wit- 
nesses before  the  Commission  of  1863 — 
for  instance,  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  by  Mr. 
Hdman  Hunt,  Mr.  Layard,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Collier.    The  latt^  can  certainly 


not  be  prejudiced  against  the  Academi- 
cians who  have  always  hung  his  ad- 
mirable pictures,  not  better  than  their 
excellence  deserves,  but  certainly  very 
well.  The  Commission  reported  in  favour 
of  increasing  the  Associates  to  at  least 
50  with  votes.    If  this  were  done,  and  if 
the  Academy  received  a  Charter  giving 
visitorial  power  to  the  Crown,  the  Com- 
mission thought  that  election  by  **  out- 
siders "  would  be  unnecessary ;  but  it  is 
clear  from  what  they    said  that  they 
thought  that  even  that  would  be  better 
than  the  present  system.     If  Sir  Francis 
Grant    is    right  in    thinking   that  the 
Artists  have  increased  fifty- fold  since  the 
creation  of  the  Academy  (while  the  Con- 
stitutency  has  increased  only  from  40  to 
64),  a  constituency  of  2,000  would  not 
be  a  wider  constituency  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  body  of  Artists  than  was  the 
original  40.     If,   as  the  Academicians 
say,  a  large  educated  constituent  body 
cannot  be  created;  if  the  materials  do 
not  exist,  surely  it  speaks  very  badly  for 
the  Academy,  who  for  100  years  have 
had  the  Art  Education  of  the  Nation  in 
their  hands.    At  the  present  moment  the 
Academy,  with  its  limited  constituency, 
is  a  head  without  a  body.    It  shows  all 
those  evils  which  distinguish  close  Cor- 
porations.    The  average  age  at  which 
men  are  elected  Academicians  is  50,  an 
age  at  which,  in  painting,  the  hand  and 
eye  begin    to    decline,    as  Sir    Edwin 
Landseer,   in  his    evidence  before   the 
Commission  most    ably  showed.     Cne 
pledge,    once  given  by  the  Academy, 
was  that   for  the   future  Academicians 
should  be  elected  from  among  the  Asso- 
ciates, not  by  seniority,  but  for  merit. 
In  a  late  election  the  Academician  elected 
had  been  for  30  years  an  Associate,  and 
it  is  no  reproach  to  him  to  say  that  at  the 
time  of  his  election  he  was  far  less  ca- 
pable than  he  had  been  in  his  past  of 
producing  good  work.     To  return  for  a 
minute  to  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission   upon  this  point,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Beresford  Hope)  did  not  agree  in  elec- 
tion by  **  outsiders,"  but  he  *' thought 
that  the  Royal  Academy  could  be  very 
greatly  improved,"  and  improved  in  di- 
rections in  which  it  has  not  since  that 
date  been  touched.    Mr.  Watts,  whose 
position  as  one  of  our  foremost  artists 
gives  his  opinions  peculiar  weight,  also 
thought  the  Academy  capable  of  vast 
improvement  in  directions  in  which  no 
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change  has  since  been  made.  He 
said — 

"  Considcrinj^  the  position  which  Uio  Royal 
Academy  holds,  it  has  displayed  ver}'  great 
apathy.  I  do  not  hcc  its  inliuonco  on  our  archi- 
tecture or  our  tasto  in  any  way  whiitovcr.  The 
only  National  School  which  has  grown  up  at  all 
lias  grown  up  outside  the  Academy,  and  indeed 
in  opi)osition  to  it — that  is  the  Water-colour 
School ;  and  the  only  definite  Reform  movement 
was  certainly  not  stimulated  hy  the  Royal 
Acatlemy,  and  even  met  with  opposition  from  it." 

Mr.  Watts  was  then  asked,  **  Do  you 
ascribe  the  facts  you  mention  to  some 
defect  in  the  Eoyal  Academy?"  He 
replied — 

"  It  sciCHLS  to  me  that  then^  must  bo  some 
defect  in  the  Royal  Academy.  If  tliey  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  developc  tiiste,  or  to  en- 
courage Art,  I  think  tliat  some  means  would 
have  been  found;  but  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Academy  has  done  an}'thing  whatever." 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  evidence,  said,  **I 
should  wish  to  see  the  election  confided 
to  other  hands."  He  said  that  the  pro- 
sent  body — 

"  (iononilly  chose  those  who  are  Ukely  to  be 
pleasant  to  themselves  ;  pleasant,  cither  as  com- 
paniims,  or  in  earning  out  a  system  which  they 
choose  for  their  o^^^l  convenience  to  adopt." 

At  a  later  period  in  his  examination, 
the  following  question  was  put  to  Mr. 
Kuskin : — 

"  Speakinp^  generjilly,  have  you,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  few  years,  been  satisfied  with  the 
selection  of  artists  into  the  Roval  Academy  'i  " 

**No;  certainly  not,"  was  his  rej^ly. 
Sir  llobert  Collier  said — 

**  Th(^  Royal  Academy,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, does  not  fairly  rei)resent  the  gn»at  artistic; 
JJody,  and  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of 
that  Body." 

Mr.  David  Eoborts,  R.  A.,  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  U.A.,  and  Mr.  Maclise,  E.A., 
said  that  the  Academy  was  a  self-elected 
Body,  and  was  most  unpopular,  and  that 
it  was  most  desirable  that  great  changes 
should  be  introduced  into  its  constitu- 
tion.    Mr.  Armitage,  R.A.,  said — 

**  We  all  tliink  a  r<'f«)rm  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  consider  the  position  of  the  Academy 
an  anomalous  one,  and  wf  tliink  that  cither  it 
shoidd  bcM'ome  a  grt-at  National  Scliool,  or  else 
should  sink  into  a  private?  Body  like  the  Water- 
(Jolour  Society.  Of  course,  the  fonner  change 
would  be  the  more  desirable  of  the  two." 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Academy 
should  command  the  confidence  of  the 
general  body  of  artists.  If  there  were 
in  England  only  G4  recognized  surgeons 
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and  physicians,  who  elected  themselTei 
for  life,  and  took  all  the  rich  pt- 
tients,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  gene- 
ral body  of  unrecogpiized  medical  pra^ 
titioners  would  have  *full  confidence  ii 
their  proceedings. 

The  Commission  also  reported  actimt 
the  Academicians'  privilege  of  exhibiting 
eight  pictures  as  of  right,  and  recom- 
mended that  they  should  be  allowed  bat 
four,  and  their  successors  none,  as  of 
right.  This  change  has  not  been  car- 
ried out.  There  is  upon  the  point  floou 
interesting  evidence  of  the  present  IVe- 
sident  of  the  Academy,  Sir  Frauds 
Grant.  He  was  asked  whether  then 
would  be  any  injustice  in  diminialuii^ 
the  number  from  eight  to  four.  He 
said — 

"  None  whatovor.    I  should  be  veiy  glad  my- 

Helf  if  it  were  so I  should  be  gntt'lr 

rclioved  by  the  passing  of  such  a  law.** 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  Francis  Grant 
would  be  greatly  relieved,  for  I  notice 
that  durinc^  the  last  five  years  he  hu 
exhibited  six  portraits  each  year.  This 
year  he  has,  in  view  of  my  Motion,  con- 
tented himself  with  five  pictures.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  curtailment  of 
the  privilege  was  unanimous.  Some  of 
the  witnesses  were  not  asked  any  ques- 
tions upon  the  point,  but  those  who 
were  all  took  strongly  the  same  view^ 
for  instance,  Mr.  Buskin,  Mr.  Woolner. 
lilr.  Layard,  Mr.  M'CaUum,  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  many 
others.  Yet  the  privilege  has  lastc^l 
1 3  years  longer,  and  exists  to  this  day. 
The  French  Academy  have  gone  fkr 
ahead  of  us  in  this  respect.  They  have 
lately  abolished  the  privilege  of  sending 
in  four  pictures  as  of  right,  and  have  re- 
placed it  by  the  provision  that  two  only 
shall  be  allowed. 

Leaving  once  more  the  Report  of  the 
Commission,  I  wish  for  a  few  moments 
to  consider  the  general  position  of  the 
Academy.  In  1862,  in  a  debate  in  this 
House,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Woika 
said  that  the  duties  of  the  Academy 
were  three-fold — (1)  To  reward  merit 
by  granting  honorary  titles ;  (2)  to  ma* 
nage  the  annual  English  Exhibition  of 
Works  of  Art;  (3)  to  conduct  Alt- 
teaching.  I  would  follow  a  yexy  aUe 
writer,  who  has  been  lately  discussing 
the  functions  of  the  AcadeiOT,  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr,  the  Art  critic  of  Th§  Ml 
Mall  Gazette,  in  adding  a  fourth  head  to 
the  list — (4)  the  official  representatioB 
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of  Art   in   its  relations  to  the  public 
mnd  to  the  State. 

As  for  the  first  head,  the  distribution 
of  honours,  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  some  men  of  acknowledged  talent 
are  confessedly  and  notoriously  outside 
the  Body,  and  that,  under  the  present 
system,  rising  men  are  never  adniitted 
even  to  Associateship  until  they  are 
post  the  age  at  which  the  recognition 
of  the  Academy  can  be  of  service  to 
them.  I  have  been  told  that  the  recent 
election  of  Associates  will  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  Academy.  I  confess 
that  I  hardly  think  so.  Three  out  of 
the  four  elected  are,  I  believe,  over  54  ; 
the  average  age  of  the  Associates  elected 
was,  I  believe,  54;  the  average  of  the 
Associates  elected  until  then  having 
been,  I  believe,  50.  We  have  been  told 
in  the  public  papers,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not,  that  there  are  two  regular 
parties  in  the  Academy,  like  the  two 
regular  parties  in  this  House,  and 
besides  these  a  third  party,  which 
rosembles  the  party  of  the  hon.  and 
.learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Butt),  and  which  is  known  as  "The 
Gridiron  Gang,"  and  that  in  the  re- 
cent election  of  Associates  an  attempt 
was  made  to  conciliate  that  body.  If 
the  election  of  Associates  is  well-con- 
ducted, the  selection  of  pictures  is  badly- 
conducted  by  the  Academy.  If  the  selec- 
tion of  pictures  is  well-conducted,  then 
the  selection  of  Associates  is  badly  con- 
ducted by  the  Academy,  for  one,  at  least, 
of  the  gentlemen  recently  made  Associ- 
ates had  had  pictures  rejected  last  year, 
and  after  one  of  the  new  Associates  had 
been  elected  the  Council  of  the  Academy 
had  to  fly  to  the  heap  of  pictures  marked 
"doubtful,"  and  rescue  for  exhibi- 
tion the  picture  of  one  of  their  new 
colleagues.  The  younger,  or  rising, 
painters  have  never  been  reached  by  the 
Academy  at  all,  for  the  Associateship 
has  never  been  used  by  the  Academy  in 
snch  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  really 
different  rank  from  membership  of  the 
Academy.'  The  existing  system  is 
neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
There  are  64  selected  Artists.  Now 
there  are  not  64,  or  anything  like  64 
artists  of  the  first  rank  in  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  look  to  com- 
petency there  are  300  or  400.  The 
present  system  mixes  together  in  an  in- 
distinguishable mass  of  64,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  first-rate  painters  of 


England,  with  a  certain  proportion 
arbitrarily  selected  of  the  merely  compe- 
tent. The  Associate  body  ought  to  be, 
not  only  a  probationary  body  but  a  body 
equivalent  to  the  French  Medallists, 
whQ  are  hors  concours.  The  Commissioners 
when  they  proposed  a  large  increase  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Associates  intended 
to  so  widen  the  basis  of  the  Academy  as 
to  make  the  election  to  the  smaller  body 
a  satisfactory  election.  The  addition  of 
four,  or  even  10,  to  the  existing  number 
of  Associates  can  be  no  real  enlargement 
of  the  basis  of  the  Academy,  and  can 
yield  no  real  increase  of  its  hold  upon 
the  public.  As  for  the  management  of 
the  annual  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art, 
I  shall  say  but  little.  Both  with  regard 
to  the  selection  of  pictures,  and  the  hang- 
ing of  those  selected,  it  would  be  easy 
for  me  to  produce  instances  in  which  the 
Royal^  Academicians  have  mismanaged 
the  task  which  is  imposed  upon  them  ; 
but  this  would  be  an  unpleasant  and  an 
invidious  duty,  and  it  is  one  from  which 
I  shrink.  Of  the  past,  and  of  dead 
artists,  I  may  without  impropriety 
speak :  David  Cox  and  Copley  Fielding 
were  always  **  rmected,"  or  badly  hung. 
Of  the  present  1  will  only  say  that  I 
have  lately  known  a  picture  rejected  for 
which  a  dealer  has  immediately  given 
1,500  guineas,  and  that  Messrs.  Danby 
and  Alfred  Hunt,  distinguished  members 
of  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society,  have 
had  their  pictures  rejected  this  year. 
In  France,  also,  until  1863,  the  selection 
and  hanging  of  pictures  for  the  Salon  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Academy.  The 
French  artists  revolted  against  this 
system,  and  a  selection  jury,  elected  by 
those  who  had  at  any  time  exhibited  in 
the  Salony  was  substituted  with  the  best 
results.  The  Academy  have  this  year 
hung  several  pictures  which  they  re- 
jected last  year,  which  shows  caprice.  It 
is  also  the  general  opinion  of  artists  that 
a  more  interesting  exhibition  than  that 
which  is  made  might  be  made  each  year 
out  of  the  materials  in  the  hands  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  K I  were  going  into 
detail  upon  this  point  I  should  have  to 
speak  strongly  of  the  treatment  of  land- 
scape Art.  In  landscape  alone  we  have 
an  **  English  school."  Forty  years  ago 
landscape  Art  was  represented  in  the 
Academy  by  Turner,  Constable,  Stanfield, 
Calcott,  Roberts,  Danby,  and  many 
more.  At  the  present  moment  the  only 
landscape  painters  in  the  Academy,  so 
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far  as  I  remember,  are  Mr.  Cooke,  the 
marine  painter,  who  is  not  a  landscape 
artist  proper ;  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  Asso- 
ciate; and  Mr.  Cakes,  Associate.  Mr. 
Millais  was  elected  as  a  figure  painter, 
and  paints  landscapes  only  in  his  leisure 
moments ;  and  all  the  vacancies  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  deaths  of  land- 
scape artists  have  been  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  figure  painters.  The  natural 
result  is  that  landscapes  are  badly  treated 
in  the  selection  and  hanging  ;  that  rising 
artists  are  driven  to  neglect  landscape 
for  figure  painting ;  and  that  the  English 
Royal  Academy  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Arts  in  England  has  distinctly  discouraged 
English  Art  in  that  point  in  which  it 
best  compared  with  tlie  Art  of  other 
countries.  Not  only  does  there  not  exist 
in  any  other  country  a  privilege  corre- 
sponding to  that  possessed  by  Academi- 
cians, of  hanging  eight  pictures  as  of 
right,  but  in  all  other  countries  the  ad- 
mission of  pictures  to  the  Salon  is  deter- 
mined by  a  }\uj  either  partly  or  wholly 
elected  by  the  general  body  of  artists. 
Tlie  result  of  the  English  system  is  seen 
in  successful  proposals  for  rival  exhibi- 
tions, and  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
first  painters  in  the  country  refuse  to 
send  their  works  to  the  galleries  of  the 
Royal  Academy. 

One  further  suggestion  was  made  by 
the  Commissioners,  with  regard  to  the 
Exhibition,  which  has  also  been  neglected 
by  the  Academicians — namely,  that  there 
should  be  one  free  day  a  week  at  the 
Exhibition.  When  the  Academy  was 
first  established  it  was  so  distinctly  re- 
garded as  a  Public  Body  existing  for  the 
promotion  of  Art,  and  so  little  as  a 
Private  Body  existing  for  the  purpose  of 
making  profits  by  its  exhibition,  that  a 
laboured  apology  was  made  by  the 
Academy  for  even  asking  for  payment 
for  admission  on  any  day.  I  wish  that 
I  could  hope  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  would,  I  am  sure,  sympathize  with 
the  Commission  in  this  respect,  would 
use  his  influence  with  the  Academy  to 
obtain  the  one  free  day  a  week. 

I  come  now  to  the  functions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  direction  of  the 
Art  education  of  the  country.  A  subject 
which  I  can  touch  but  in  the  most  cur- 
sory manner,  for  it  would  take  hours  to 
deal  with  it  as  it  should  be  dealt  with. 
A  system  of  Art  education,  which  ought 
to  have  grown  up  under  the  direction 
cf  the  Royal  Academy,  has  grown  up 
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outside  of  it.  and  the  Science  and  Ait 
Department  has  usurped  the  pontioii 
which  the  Crown  intended,  in  fonnding 
the  Academy,  that  that  body  should 
take  for  its  own.  This  has  not  bea 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  Academy.  Thtt 
body  may  have  been  apathetic  and 
inert,  but  Government  did  nothinf^  to 
rouse  it  from  its  inaction,  and  the  nefr 
system  was  founded  without  the  Academj 
having  been  consulted.  At  the  sanifl 
time,  great  public  advantages  have  been 
conferred  on  the  Academy  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  national  body  for  directing 
the  instruction  of  English  students  in 
Art,  although,  as  a  fact,  the  Art  educa- 
tion of  the  country  has  passed  almost 
entirely  into  other  hands.  The  teach- 
ing in  the  Art  Schools  of  the  ProTinoes 
is  not  of  a  high  order ;  and  it  is  of  no 
use  to  go  on  raising  Id,  rates  and  mnl- 
tiplying  ineiSicient  schools  until  we  have 
set  in  order  the  directing  bodies  in 
London,  connected  South  Kensington 
and  Burlington  House,  and  created  some 
central  audiority  capable  of  directing 
the  wasted  forces  of  South  Kensington, 
and  of  stimulating  the  Academy  to  act 
with,  or  to  supervise,  those  who  are  at- 
tempting to  do  for  it  the  work  which  it 
should  perform.  The  Schools  of  the 
Academy  are  taught  by  Academicians 
with  public  spirit,  and  for  nominal  pay ; 
but  in  order  that  too  much  may  not  be 
made  of  this  point,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  state  that,  small  as  is  the  pay  in 
England,  it  is  smaller  still  in  France, 
where  the  best  men  in  the  country  are 
willing  to  accept  it,  and  to  give  instruc- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  pay  so 
small  for  this  Art  teaching.  At  South 
Kensington  they  have  a  young  and 
efficient  man  at  a  competent  salary,  and 
at  the  Slade  School  the  same,  and  I 
think  that  this  is  the  better  plan.  But 
that  which  is  above  all  needed  is  cen- 
tral supervision.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  finer  than  its  Art  collectionfl. 
The  Department  has  done  much  good 
in  the  circulation  of  Art  objects  in 
the  Provinces.  But  its  teaching  in 
London  is  lacking  in  system,  and  in  the 
country  it  is  all  but  iiseless.  The  old 
position  of  the  State  in  which  it  stood 
aloof  from  Art,  in  hostility  or  auapicioii, 
is  now  forgotten.  We  vote  large  fbndi 
for  Art  each  year,  and  we  spend  then 
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througli  a  Department  which  has  other 
duties,  and  which  is  little  known,  while 
all  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Arts  is  given  to  a  body  which 
was  established  by  the  drown  to  do  cer- 
tain work  which  it  does  not  perform. 
Before  a  change  is  made  I  think  that 
more  information  as  to  better  systems  is 
needed  by  us,  and  it  is  in  that  belief 
that  I  ask  that  information  from  foreign 
oountries  may  be  given.  It  is  true  that 
the  Oommittee  which  sat  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  1836  took  much  evidence  from 
abroad,  but  it  is  certain  that  since  that 
date  all  the  foreign  systems  have  been 
changed. 

As  for  the  fourth,  and  last,  head  imder 
which  we  have  to  consider  the  frmctions 
of  the  Academy — namely,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  English  Art,  appearing  as 
the  official  exponent  of  Art  opinion  be- 
fore the  Crown,  before  the  public,  and 
before  the  general  body  of  artists,  I 
also  think  that  the  best  means  at  my 
disposal  to  show  the  difference  which 
exists  between  that  which  is  and  that 
which  ought  to  be,  is  to  ask  that  our 
*  Secretaries  of  Legation  in  the  European 
capitals  should  be  instructed  to  report 
upon  the  higher  Art  administration  of 
these  countries. 

I  have  clearly  this  much  to  justify  me 
in  moving  in  the  matter ;  that  a  Itoyal 
Commission,  of  g^at  authority,  reported 
upon  the  Academy  13  years  ago;  that 
the  Commission  unanimously  recom- 
mended the  grant  of  a  Itoyal  Charter, 
with  visitorial  power  given  to  the  Crown ; 
the  widening  oi  the  basis  of  the  Academy 
by  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  Asso- 
ciates; the  curtailment  of  the  privilege 
of  each  Academician  to  hang  eight  pic- 
tures as  of  ri^ht ;  the  throwing  open  free 
of  the  Exhibition  on  one  day  a  week. 
None  of  these  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  have  been  carried  out.  The 
Academy  is  still  unpopular ;  it  needs  re- 
form to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the 
geijeral  body  of  the  artists  and  upon  the 
public,  and  those  of  us  who  say  mis  are 
not  its  enemies  but  its  friends.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for  the 
Address.         

Mr.  DILLWYN  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  ICi^esty,  praying  that  She  will  be  gra- 
ckraaly  pleased  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  rar- 


liament,  a  Copy  of  a  late  Report  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France,  made  by 
M.  Edouard  Charton  to  the  French  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction ;  and  also  praying  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  cattee  Her 
Representatives  at  the  European  Courts  to 
report  on  the  present  attitude  of  the  State 
towards  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  various  Countries 
of  Europe."— ('S'»>  CAarfe*  JF,  Dilke.) 

Me.  W.  CAETWRIGHT  said,  he 
would  not  have  risen  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Hesolution  which  had  just 
heen  proposed,  if  that  Besolution  had 
been  confined  to  addressing  the  Crown,  in 
order  to  obtain  information  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  Art  and  Art  education 
generally  in  Europe — matters  on  which 
mformation  would  be  of  value  and  im- 
portance. The  hon.  Member's  Resolu- 
tion and  speech  amounted  to  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  present  administration 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  cleverly  combined  allegations  as 
to  the  past  with  inferences  as  to  the 
present,  and  had  dealt  with  the  matter 
in  a  way  to  cause  some  misconception  in 
the  minds  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  consti- 
tution and  management  of  the  Academy. 
What  they  had  to  do  with  was  the 
present.  The  hon.  Member  alleged  that 
the  Royal  Academy  was  torpid — that  it 
showed  no  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
high  Art  education ;  that  it  was  pene- 
trated and  permeated  by  a  narrow  spirit 
of  coterieism  and  cliquism,  and  that  it 
was,  in  fact,  an  exclusive  institution.  At 
no  time  had  the  Ro3'al  Academy  derived 
any  grant  of  ftinds  from  the  nation. 
What  it  did  enjoy  was  an  equivalent 
which  was  given  by  the  nation  for  the 
acquisition,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  of 
the  site  given  to  the  Royal  Academy  by 
the  Sovereign  in  his  private  capacity. 
There  was  an  impression  in  many  quar- 
ters that  the  Royal  Academy  was  essen- 
tially a  public  institution,  dependent  for 
its  support  upon  the  public  funds ;  and 
he  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Royal  Academy  in  order  to 
show  that  Parliament  had  no  control 
over  the  institution.  The  Royal  Academy 
was  founded  originally  by  22  artists  of 
distinction,  who  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  right  and  proper  thing  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Arts  of  design  that 
they  should  combine  themselves  into  a 
society  and  have  an  annual  exhibition  of 
pictures  as  a  means  of  profit.  In  the 
memorial  they  addressed  to  George  III. 
they  stated — **We  apprehend  that  the 
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profits  arising  from  the  exhibition  will 
answer  the  expenses."  The  King,  there- 
fore, in  his  private  capacity,  and  not 
througih  his  Minister  or  through  Parlia- 
ment, assigned  to  the  Academy  rooms  in 
what  was  then  his  own  palace;  and 
taking  an  interest  in  the  enterprize, 
promised  that,  in  the  event  of  the  first 
year  showing  a  deficit,  he  would  supple- 
ment what  was  necessary  out  of  his 
private  purse.  So  close  and  personal 
was  the  relation  between  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Academy  that  the  King  named 
the  treasurer ;  because,  as  he  had  made 
himself  liable  for  any  deficiency,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  have  confidence  in  the 
financial  management  of  the  Academy. 
A  document  drawn  up  by  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  Academy  occupied  rooms  as  tenants 
at  will  in  the  King's  palace,  would  be 
found  embodied  in  a  letter  read  in  1834 
by  Mr.  Spring-Eice,  when  the  removal 
of  the  Academy  from  Somerset  House  to 
Trafalgar  Square  was  in  question.  When 
the  nation  desired  to  acquire  the  whole 
of  Somerset  House,  the  Academy,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Crown,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee, 
was  transferred  to  Trafalgar  Square, 
where  it  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  in  return  for  the  rooms 
at  Somerset  House,  which  it  had  given 
up  for  the  nation.  At  a  more  recent  date, 
the  whole  of  the  building  in  Trafalgar 
Square  being  required  for  the  National 
Gallery,  the  nation  came  to  another 
arrangement,  whereby  a  site  was  found 
for  it  as  an  equivalent  to  that  originally 
given  to  the  Academy.  -So  that  the  re- 
lation between  the  Crown  and  the  Boyal 
Academy  was  exactly  the  same  as  if  the 
Sovereign,  out  of  his  Boyal  bounty  and 
munificence,  had  founded  or  supported  a 
charity  or  public  institution.  He  denied, 
therefore,  that  Parliament  had  any  right 
of  control  either  over  the  management 
of  the  Academy  or  of  the  disposition  of 
its  funds,  which  were  not  the  result  of 
endowment,  but  simply  the  earnings  of 
its  own  labours.  There  were  two  aspects 
in  which  the  Boyal  Academy  presented 
itself — the  first,  as  a  body  holding  an 
annual  exhibition  of  works  of  Art ;  and 
the  second,  as  a  teaching  body  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  the  Arts  of  design. 
The  hon.  Baronet,  with  regard  to  the 
first  point,  had  made  very  grave  charges 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Boyal 
Academy  had  discharged  its  functions, 
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which,  he  said,  manifested  a  spirit  not 
only  of  exdusiveness,  but  of  favouritiana. 
He  also  alleged  that  the  Academy  looked 
mainly  to  the  hanging  of  the  works  of 
its  own  members,  rather  than  to  the 
interests  of  Art  generally.  The  Boyal 
Academy  had,  however,  no  monopoly  in 
this  country,  but  had  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  other  institutions ;  and  if 
it  had  acted  all  along  in  the  spirit  of 
favouritism  imputed  to  it,  the  popularity 
of  the  Academy  would  have  been  im- 
paired, and  it  would  never  have  attained 
so  large  a  degree  of  success.  He  chal- 
lenged his  hon.  Friend  to  say  that  any 
greater  degree  of  satisfaction  existed 
with  regard  to  the  Paris  Salons.  A 
number  of  distinguished  artists  declined 
last  year  to  send  their  pictures  to  these 
Salons  ;  and,  although  he  would  not  say 
that  this  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
favouritism  of  that  body,  it  at  least 
showed  how  difficult  it  was  to  satisfy 
artists  who  sent  their  works  for  exhi- 
bition. He  was  rather  astonished  to 
hear  his  hon.  Friend  stato  that  a  Boyal 
Academician  had  a  right  hang  eight 
pictures  **  on  the  line." 

Sir  CHABLES  W.  DILKE  said,  a 
Boyal  Academician  had  a  right  to  han^ 
eight  pictures,  as  of  right.  He  might 
have  said  **  on  the  line  "  by  mistake. 

Me.  W.  CABTWBIGHT  said,  that  a 
Boyal  Academician  might  send  in  eight 
pictures,  but  any  artist  who  chose  might 
do  that ;  and  if  any  privilege  formerly 
existed  of  hanging  eight  pictures  on  the 
line,  it  was  no  longer  recogpiized.  It 
was  solely  owing  to  the  Boyal  Academy 
that  many  water-colour  paintors  were 
able  to  exhibit  their  works  at  all.  There 
were  two  Wator-Colour  Societies,  but 
in  neither  could  any  one  not  a  member 
exhibit  his  works;  and  it  was  only 
through  the  Boyal  Academy  devoting  a 
room  to  water-colours,  that  those  ^o 
were  not  members  of  the  Water-Colour 
Societies  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing their  pictures.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
said  that  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Examining  Body  caused  great  disap- 
pointment and  discouragement  to  artists; 
but  the  trt^  cause  of  the  disappointment 
was  the  annually  increasing  number  of 
exhibitors.  The  very  fact  of  such  in- 
crease was  a  test  which  showed  that  no 
such  exdusiveness  and  partiality  as  had 
been  spoken  of  really  existed.  Again, 
it  was  said  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  that  the  consti« 
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ioesusj  of  the  Academy  should  be  en- 
kjged  had  not  been  given  effect  to,  and 
that  the  reeolution  in  reference  to  the 
increased  number  of  Associates  was 
passed  after  Notice  had  been  given  of  his 
Motion.  According  to  his  recollection, 
the  reeolntion  was  passed  before  the 
Notice  was  given.  [Sir  Charles  W. 
DiLKB :  The  Notice  was  given  a  month 
sgo.j  The  resolution  to  increase  the 
numSer  of  Associates  bv  four,  to  be  im- 
iDe£atelj  elected,  and  before  two  years 
to  increase  the  number  to  30,  was  car- 
ried on  the  1 5th  of  February  last.  But 
the  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Academy  was  much  larger  than  his  hon. 
Frisnd  seemed  to  be  aware  of.  Not  only 
was  the  number  of  Associates  now  26, 
and  soon  to  be  30,  but  the  Associates 
were  now  admitted  to  all  the  privileges, 
rights,  and  franchises  of  the  Academy, 
with  ^s  exception — ^that  they  could  not 
sit  on  the  Executive  Board  or  Council. 
But  not  one  resolution  of  importance 
oould  be  passed  by  the  Council,  and  not 
an  appointment  oould  be  made  by  them. 
Eveiy  matter  of  importance  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  be  decided  by  the  General 
Assembly,  a  body  which  consisted  of 
Academicians  and  Associates;  and  the 
latter  were  eligible  for  all  appointments 
with  the  exception  of  Keeper  and  Li- 
brarian; they  could  be  visitors,  and 
thus  perform  a  most  important  function. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  omitted  to  refer 
to  several  recommendations  of  the  Hoyal 
Commission  that  had  been  adopted — ^at 
least,  in  their  spirit — by  the  Academy. 
Formerly,  when  an  Associate  wished  to 
stand  £>r  the  honour  of  being  a  member 
he  had  to  subscribe  Ids  name  and  go 
before  the  Academy  in  the  diameter  of 
a  suppliant.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  elected  without  being  subject 
to  the  old  rules.  Then,  i^gun,  steps  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  stagnationin  pro- 
motion by  the  offering  of  indoeementa 
to  retire  to  siftdL  Acadeinidaas  as,  from 
age  or  infirmity,  mi£^  consider  them- 
selvea  no  longer  fit  m  the  active  work 
of  the  Academy,  and  among  thoae  in- 
docementB  wasoie  hjwhkh  the  lediing 
Academidan  retained  Ihe  piivikee  of 
exhibiting  ooe  pictare  each  year.  There 
was  »ng;f^ht»  ▼cy  impoitaiit  iwommea- 
dataon  made  by  die  Boyal  Conmriarina — 
namely,  diaft  tiieie  Aoold  be  an  iiifiiMoa 
of 
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canied  out  in  form,  but  it  had  been  in 
spirit,  by  the  election  of  Honorary  Aca- 
demicians, six  in  number,  men  of  high 
professional  eminence  in  foreiffn  coun- 
tries, who,  it  was  hoped,  would  exhibit 
the  best  l^pes  of  foreign  Art,  which 
could  not  be  without  influence  on  the 
English  School.  In  the  face  of  those 
facts,  could  it  be  said  that  the  Academy 
was  insensible  to  what  was  necessary  to 
put  itself  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
present  day,  or  was  indifferent  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Boyal 
Commission.  His  hon.  Friend  pointed 
to  the  importation  of  the  element  of  Go- 
vernment control  which  dominated  at 
South  Kensington  as  the  direction  in 
which  the  reform  of  the  Royal  Academy 
should  be  undertaken,  and  said  that  the 
method  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  at  South  Kensington  was  done 
should  be  the  mode  and  type  of  how  the 
work  should  be  performed  in  the  Boyal 
Academy.  There  was  a  confusion  of 
ideas  in  that  analogy.  South  Kensing- 
ton was  a  grammar  school,  and  the 
Boyal  Academy  was  a  University.  To 
say  that  a  University  should  be  modelled 
upon  that  which  was  only  sufficient  and 
adequate  for  a  grammar  school  would 
be  the  same  sort  of  mistake  as  to  say  that 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  should  have  no 
larger  or  higher  professional  staff  than 
what  would  be  adequate  for  the  require- 
ments of  Eton  ana  Harrow.  His  hon. 
Friend  forgot  io  state  that  when  the 
Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  was 
made — and,  indeed,  the  fact  was  alluded 
to  in  the  Beport — the  Boyal  Academy 
was  in  want,  owing  to  the  condi- 
tions of  its  occupancy  at  Trafalgar 
Square,  of  those  physicid  means  and  ap- 
pliances which  were  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  a  larger  and  more  liberal  system. 
The  suggestion  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, that  there  should  be  a  sufilciently- 
pudraperior  nutter,  had  been  candd 
oat.  Hu  hon.  Friend  had  spoken  rather 
slightingly  of  gratuitous  masters;  but 
the  fact  was  the  functions  of  the  Keeper 
had  been  enlarged^  and  he  now  received 
£600  a-year.  Since  the  Academy  had 
been  located  at  Burlington  House  a 
Bshool  oi  preliminary  painting  had  been 
iostitoted  under  the  auyervikUm  and  iu- 
stmctian  of  an  experience  master ;  aad« 
quite  reeently,  a  ^»ectal  dass  t^jr  drmw- 
isg  heads  from  living  v^AeU  had  beea 
added  to  the  preliminary  sehW.  Above 
the  pnlimiiiary  school  they  esf&«r  U^  iho^ 
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masters  of  whom  his  hon.  Friend  had 
spoken  so  slightingly.  These  higher 
schools  were  open  for  10  months  of  the 
year,  and  there  were  artists  of  the  great- 
est eminence — men  whose  time  was 
really  money  in  a  very  large  sense  of 
the  word — practically  gratuitously  devo- 
ting themselves  to  the  instruction  of 
pupils  in  those  schools.  Besides  this 
system  of  instruction  there  were  Profes- 
sors and  lecturers,  and  some  of  the  lec- 
tures, especially  those  on  anatomy,  were 
attended  by  larger  audiences  than  the 
rooms  in  the  new  building  would  accom- 
modate. An  arrangement  had  recently 
been  made  whereby  ladies  were  admitted 
to  the  drawing  classes,  and  also  in- 
structed in  anatomy.  There  was  a  re- 
markable recommendation  made  before 
the  Boyal  Commission  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  well-known  to  many  Members 
of  that  House,  Dr.  Percy,  to  the  effect 
that  the  properties  of  pigments  and  the 
materials  which  entered  into  the  manu- 
facture of  Art  should  be  studied  and 
applied ;  and,  acting  on  that  recommen- 
dation, a  Professor  of  chemistry  had 
been  appointed.  He  would  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  curriculum  required  of 
the  pupils  who  went  to  the  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy. No  person  was  admitted  without 
a  test  examination ;  and,  having  passed 
that,  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  full 
rights  of  a  student,  but  was  put  into 
matriculation  for  three  months,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  his  test  examination 
was  bond  fide.  It  was  only  then  that  he 
was  admitted  to  studentship,  and  that 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  with  all  the 
privileges  of  the  schools,  lectures,  and 
the  free  run  of  the  library,  which  had 
been  enlarged  with  great  judgment  and 
skill  since  the  appointment  of  the  pre- 
sent librarian,  and  was  now  a  valuable 
part  of  the  Eoyal  Academy.  Without 
going  into  further  details,  he  thought  it 
would  be  admitted,  from  what  he  had 
said,  that  the  picture  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  drawn  was  not  quite  to  the 
life.  He  (Mr.  Cartwright)  was  not 
enamoured  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  but 
it  had  the  merit  of  being  the  least  aca- 
demic and  pedantic  of  all  academies.  A 
complaint  was  made  that  many  distin- 
guished men  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
admission  within  its  walls ;  but  no  one 
who  looked  down  its  lists  of  members 
carefully  could  fail  to  perceive  that  they 
were  a  most  Catholic  body,  comprising 
men  of  every  variety  of  artistic  mind,  re- 
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presenting  veiy  difibrent  currents  of 
thought  and  style.  For  his  part,  he 
should  be  veiy  sorry  to  see  the  83rBtem 
of  self-administration  which  had  made  the 
Academy  what  it  was  superseded  by  the 
irresponsibility,  and  pernaps  capxicioot 
directions  of  a  Government  Minietor: 
and  he  therefore  moved  as  an  Amend- 
ment— 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  Umtc  ii 
no  ground  for  imputing  to  the  Royal  Academy 
neglect  in  adopting  reforms  with  the  view  to 
promote  the  active  development  of  higher  Alt 
education  in  England." 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  in  ae- 
conding  the  Amendment,  observed  thit 
the  hon.  Baronet  was  always  attackiitf 
some  body.  At  one  time  it  was  mum- 
cipal  corporations,  and  now  it  was  a  body 
which  was  not  incorporated  at  all.  Be- 
cause certain  recommendations  were 
made  by  a  Commission,  that  was  no  reason 
why  the  Eoyal  Academy  should  cany 
them  out.  What  was  the  constitution  A 
the  Eoyal  Academy  ?  It  succeeded  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  which 
had  grown  so  large  as  to  be  perfectly 
unmanageable,  and  was  practically 
founded  by  George  III.  in  1768,  who, 
as  a  free  gift,  granted  it  apartments  in 
Somerset  House.  In  1771  the  same 
King  insisted,  when  Somerset  House 
was  in  part  rebuilt,  that  apartments 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  Academy. 
In  1834  Lord  Gbey,  when  the  rooms  u 
Somerset  House  were  required  by  the 
Government,  found  rooms  for  the  Aesr 
demy  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  sub- 
sequently, when  the  National  Gallevy 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  Lord  Eussell,  rooms  were  found 
for  the  Academy  in  Burlington  House. 
During  all  that  time  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  in  granting  those  apartments 
there  would  be  no  right  of  interference 
with  the  Academy.  The  present  Prime 
Minister,  when  in  ojQfice  some  20  yem 
ago,  offered  the  Eoyal  Academy  not  only 
the  site  of  Burlington  House,  but  a  Yoto 
of  public  money  towards  the  new  build- 
ing. He  (Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane)  beliefsd, 
however,  that  the  Eoyal  Academy  re* 
fused  the  money,  because  they  wished 
to  preserve  their  entire  independenoe. 
The  site  which  was  given,  instead  of  the 
apartments  they  formerly  held  in  the 
National  Gallery,  afforded  no  preteuse 
whatever  for  interfering  with  the  Bojil 
Academy.  The  hon.  Baronet  ■aggerttd 
how  little  the  Eoyal  Academy  hradooe 
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tar  Art ;  but  the  bett  answer  that  conld 
be  giren  to  anoh  a  sngg^tioxi  would  be 
the  names  of  a  few  of  uie  great  men  who 
bad  been  Boyal  Aoademioians.  To  say 
nothing  of  uie  present  generation  of 
artistSy  such  names  as  Smirke,  Stothard, 
I^wrence,  Beynolds,  Flazman,  Turner, 
Calloott,  WiUde,  Mulready,  West,  West- 
maoott,  Stanfield,  Madise,  Foley,  Philips, 
and  Landseer  were  a  complete  answer 
to  the  allegation  of  the  hon.  Baronet. 
It  was  said  the  number  of  Boyal  Acade- 
micians was  only  42 ;  but  in  ike  French 
Academy  the  number  was  only  15;  in 
Munich,  16;  in  Belgium,  19;  in  Eome, 
88.  The  Associates  had  been  increased 
from  20  to  30,  who  would  all  have  votes ; 
80  that,  with  42  Hoyal  Academicians, 
the  conistituencnr  would  now  be  72.  The 
taste  for  Art  had  greatly  increased  in 
this  country.  As  a  proof  of  it,  the  fact 
might  be  mentioned  that  this  year  no 
fewer  than  6,000  pictures  had  been  sent 
in  for  exhibition,  as  against  some  1,500 
a  few  years  ago ;  and  for  this  advance  in 
Art  and  the  growing  taste  for  Art  the 
country  was  g^reatly  indebted  to  the  ad- 
mirable conduct,  the  zeal,  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  Boyal  Academy.  He  main- 
tained that  they  had  no  more  right  to 
interfere  with  die  management  of  the 
*"      J  Academy  than  with  any  other 

Eof  gentlemen  in  the  country.  Cer- 
/,  the  hon.  Baronet  had  made  out  no 
case  whatever  for  any  such  interference, 
therefore  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
agree  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  there  is  no  ground 
for  imputinff  to  the  Royal  Academy  neglect  in 
adopting  r^orms  with  th.e  view  to  promote  the 
active  &velopment  of  higher  Art  ^ucation  in 
E^land, "—(ifr.  WiUiam  Cartwright,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  COWPER-TEMPLE,  referring 
to  the  Parliamentary  document  before 
them,  was  bound  to  say  it  appeared  clear 
that  the  Boyal  Academy  had  behaved 
with  that  strict  honour  and  integrity 
which  one  would  desire  to  see  in  a  body 
oompoaed  of  gentlemen  distinguished  in 
Art.    Ihqr  had  adhned  stripy  to  the 
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terms  on  which  they  received  the  grant 
of  the  site  at  Burlington  House.  The 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Aca- 
demy referred  to  by  Sir  Francis  Gbant  in 
his  letter  of  1866  had  been  carried  into 
effect.  Though  as  a  corporation  created 
by  the  Crown,  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  developing  and  exhibiting  the  pro- 
ductions of  painting  and  sculpture,  it 
was  a  public  body,  yet  in  regard  to  its 
financial  independence  it  was  a  private 
society.  K  the  hon.  Baronet  wished  the 
House  to  exercise  a  control  over  it,  he 
would  not  find  the  Boyal  Academy  on 
any  page  of  the  Estimates ;  and,  as  no 
public  money  was  granted  to  it,  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  the  House 
to  direct  or  control  any  of  its  operations. 
The  view  of  the  Government  of  1866  was 
that  any  suggestion  which  might  be 
made  for  the  public  advantage  and  for 
the  public  objects  for  which  the  Academy 
was  originally  formed  should  be  pressed 
on  their  attention.  It  was  on  account 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  being  a  corpo- 
ration for  public  purposes  that  the 
rooms  in  Somerset  House  were  given 
to  them  on  the  first  formation  of  the 
Academy;  so,  too,  when  their  rooms  in 
Somerset  House  were  required  for  public 
offices,  and  the  Academy  was  transferred 
to  the  National  Gallery;  and,  again, 
when  the  national  pictures  increased  so 
much  that  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Academy  was  required,  it  was  on  the 
same  ground — the  public  purposes  for 
which  it  was  formed — that  the  offer  was 
made  to  them  of  the  site  of  Burlington 
House.  Therefore,  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
granting  this  very  valuable  site  in  a 
convenient  position,  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Beport  of  the  Commission 
which  had  been  moved  for  by  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  Elcho).  That 
Commission  made  several  recommenda- 
tions which  did  not  appear  of  much 
public  importance,  and  were  not  in- 
sisted upon.  For  instance,  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  number  of  pictures 
which  might  be  hung  by  an  Academician 
should  be  reduced  from  eight  to  four 
might  affect  the  interest  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, but  not  the  progress  of  Art  in  the 
nation.  But  the  usefulness  of  the 
Academy  might  be  promoted  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  constituency,  and  by  con- 
ferring on  the  Associates  equal  power 
of  voting  with  the  Academicians.  This 
voting  power  had  been  obtained  for  the 
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Associates,  and  the  recommendation  as 
to  the  widening  of  the  constituency  had 
heen  conceded,  the  number  of  Associ- 
ates being  increased  to  30 ;  so  that,  with 
the  Hoy al  Academicians,  the  constituency 
would  be  now  72.  He  did  not  agree  in 
the  suggestion  for  a  closer  combination 
between  the  School  of  South  Kensington 
and  the  Royal  Academy ;  but  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Academy  should  be  to  the 
other  drawing  schools  what  the  Univer- 
sities were  to  the  classical  schools  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  he 
thought  that  ihQ  subject  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  in  a  very 
awkward  shape  on  both  sides.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  Dilke)  had  called  upon  it  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  a  body  over  which  he 
had  not  shown  that  it  had  any  equitable 
jurisdiction,  while  the  form  of  the 
Amendment  precluded  the  House  from 
obtaining  important  Papers,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  was  the  ostensible  ob- 
j  ect  of  the  Motion .  He  admitted  that  the 
non.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
seemed  to  have  digested  very  well  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission ;  but 
his  acquaintance  with  the  history  stopped 
at  that  point,  and  he  had  strangely  failed 
to  see  to  what  extent  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  that  Report  had  been 
carried  into  effect.  The  speech  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Hants  had  shown  that  upon  almost 
all  points  the  Academy  had  either 
already  complied  or  was  now  on  the 
high  road  to  comply  with  them  in  the 
letter  or  the  spirit,  with  i}iQ  one  ex- 
ception of  not  having  sought  the  society 
of  that  bodv  of  learned  amateurs  whose 
influence  in  this  country  marked  the 
age.  Ho  thought  it  would  have  been 
wiser  in  tliem  to  have  bi*ought  in  from 
the  outside  world  a  few  such  men  as 
Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  Lord  Over- 
stone,  under  regulations  and  with  limits 
as  to  liUmbers  sufficient  to  obviate  the 
risk  of  their  swamping  the  Artists.  The 
hon.  BaiT)not's  Rosolution  as  it  stood  was 
one  simply  for  Papers,  and  those  Papers 
would,  no  doubt,  be  found  to  be  very 
valuable  ;  but  the  speech  which  preluded 
the  Motion  was  one  of  censure,  so 
hon.  Members  were  placed  in  a  dilemma 
of  appearing  to  wish  to  condemn  the 
Royal  Academy  in  order  to  get  the 
Papers,  or  in  vindicating  the  Academy, 
of  losing  the  chance  of  obtaining  those 
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valnable  doonments.  If  it  oame  to  % 
division  he  would  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment ;  but  he  considered  that  both  the 
Resolutions  before  the  House  ought  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  Goyemmeiit 
would  then,  he  hoped,  consent  to  grre 
the  Papers  as  an  unopposed  Betaxa. 
Having  said  so  much,  he  must  tun  to 
his  own  grievance,  and  point  out  in  whit 
respects  the  debate,  so  far  as  it  had  gone, 
was  defective.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  any  stranger  who  had  listened 
to  the  discussion  from  first  to  last  would 
go  away  supposing  that  the  House  waa 
dealing  with  an  Academy  for  the  promo- 
tion of  painting  alone,  of  one  which  had 
studied  nothing  but  painting,  and  ex- 
hibited nothing  but  painting.  The  hon. 
Baronet  was  as  guilty  as  any  speaker  in 
this  respect.  He  had  himself  alwajv 
protested  against  this  theory,  and  he 
must  remindthe  House  that  the  Academy, 
whether  it  had  always  been  in  practke 
sufficiently  mindful  of  the  catibLOUcity  of 
Art,  was,  in  name  at  all  events,  the 
Academy  not  of  painting,  but  of  Art— of 
sculpture  and  architeo^re  as  weU  ae 
painting.  While  it  was,  in  all  iti 
branches,  on  one  hand  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  successful  man,  and  on  the  other 
the  corporation  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  teaching  and  judging. 
The  Art  with  which  he  was  hiniself  par- 
ticularly identified  —  architecture  —  dif- 
fered from  the  others  in  being  not  only  an 
art,  but  also  a  craft,  and  as  the  Academy 
could  only  deal  with  it  in  its  first  phase, 
so  the  necessities  of  this  double  ohiuracter 
had  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Institnte 
of  Architects  which  took  cognizance  of 
architecture  in  all  its  aspects.  Bat 
the  establishment  of  that  Institute 
was  no  reason  why  the  Academy 
should  shufile  off  that  branch  of  its 
work;  on  the  contrary,  all  who  were 
deeply  interested  in  it  felt  that  the  moet 
fatal  thing  for  architecture  would  be  &r 
the  business  element  to  strangle  the 
artistic.  Perliaps  the  direct  aid  which 
the  Academy  could  give  to  Ardutecton 
might  seem  slight,  but  its  effect  in 
correcting  materialistic  influences  wai 
not  so  unimportant.  Besides  some  teach- 
ing upon  the  artistic  principles  of  that 
art,  it  provided  what  the  other  aodsif 
could  not  do — namely,  an  enJuldtaoa. 
An  architectural  exhibition  waa  not  ae 
easy  a  matter  as  one  of  pioturea  and 
sculpture.  There  the  thinn  Mimnaidiae 
were  shown,  but  here  ^Sj  tba  rafiei 
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Mntatioiis  of  buildings  existing  else- 
whese,  and  he  had  rather  unwillingly 
oome  to  the  oonviotion  that  an  arohitec- 
taral  exhibition  must  hang  on  the  skirts 
of  one  of  the  other  Arts.    Even  then, 
the  number  of  persons  who  studied  it 
would  be  few  in  comparison  with  the 
frequenters  of  the  remaining  galleries. 
This  consideration  showed  how  little  hope 
there  could  be  of  a  purely  architectural 
exhibition  standing  alone.  It  also  proved, 
he  must  add,  how  great  the  obligation 
was  upon  the  Academy  not  to  neglect  its 
duty  of  proyiding  for  the  need.  He  must, 
however,  g^  further  and  repeat  a  sugges- 
tion which  he  had  offered  when  he  was 
examined  before  the  Oommission,  and  to 
which  that  body  had  favourably  referred 
in  its  Report.     We  had  in  our  days 
grasped,  as  it  had  not  been  done  for 
generations,  that  Art   was  not  merely 
the  elaboration  of  certain  exceptional 
processes  but  that  it  ought  to  pervade 
every  process  of  civilized  life.    The  Art 
workman,  or  rather  the  working  artist, 
had  asserted  this  existence  and  was  every 
day  more  surely  making  his  position 
good.    We  were  at  last  realizing  that 
there  was  art  in  pottery,  art  in  glass 
painting,   art   in    metal    work,    art  in 
enameling,  art  in  the  carving  of  wood 
and   stone,  art  in  wall  decoration  and 
in  the  patterns  of  woven  tissues,  art  in 
furniture.      The  Academy  was  taking 
stops    to    enlarge    its   Associationship. 
Why,    therefore,    could  it  not,  as  he 
suggested    to    the    Commission,    make 
special  Associates  out  of  the  proficients 
in  these  subsidary  Arts,  as  it  had  of  old 
encouraged  the  engpravers.    He  thought 
the  Academy  might  and  ought  to  come 
forward  to  meet  the  movement  for  the 
development  of  Art  in  all  branches  of 
domestic  and  civilized  life  which  had 
been  making  such  great  progress  in  this 
country.    Why  should  it  not  have  its 
Associate  in  mural  decoration,  its  Asso- 
ciate in  glass  painting,  its  Associate  in 
metal  chasing  ?     As  one  who  wished  to 
see  the  title  of  artist  not  restricted  to  be 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  producers 
in  a  few  branches,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
Art  not  reserved  as  the  exclusive  luxury 
of  the  rich,  but  recognized,  honoured,  and 
enjoyed  as  the  life-breath  of  a  Christian 
and  civilized  nation,  he  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Academy  to  pronoimce 
that  all  Art  in  its  various   types  and 
phases  was  worthy  of  the  highest  en- 
oouragement,  and  therefore  to  make  it- 


self the  fosterer  and  developer  of  those 
subsidiary  arts,  as  well  as  of  the  three 
great  schools  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  and 
Architecture. 

Me.    GLADSTONE:    I  quite  agree 
with  my  hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat 
down  that,  whatever  be  the  efforts,  and 
whatever  the  successes  of   the  Royal 
Academy,  in  the  discharge  of  its  im- 
portant duties,   there  will    always    be 
ample  room  for  the  further  development 
of  those  efforts.     The  work  of  Art,  as 
my  hon.  Friend  has  shown,  is  a  very 
wide  work,  involving  very  much  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  general  public  sup- 
pose ;  but  I  think  the  question  wo  now 
have  to  consider  is  not  so  much  whether 
there  is  a  broad  and  extensive  perspec- 
tive which  the  Academy  may  contem- 
plate for  the  work  of  future  generations, 
but  whether  a  case  is  brought  before 
Parliament  which  calls  upon  us  at  this 
moment  to  interfere  by  passing  the  Mo- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend   (Sir  Charles 
Dilke),  with  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  implied  censure  upon  the  Academy. 
My  hon.  Friend  who  last  spoke  says, 
and  the  House  will  agree,  that  wo  aro 
placed  in  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  tho 
nature  of  the  Motion,  and  I  think  we 
are  in  the  same  difficulty  with  respect 
to  the  Amendment.     My  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Charles  Dilke),  who  brought  for- 
ward his  Motion,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
with  great  ability,   has  placed   on  his 
Notice  a  distinct    charge    against    the 
Royal  Academy    that  it  has  failed  to 
carry  into  effect  the  reforms  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
But  this  charge,  which  appeared  in  full 
view  in  the  Notice  of  my  hon.  Friend,  is 
not  embodied  in   his    Motion.      Now, 
there    is    some    inconvenience   in    this 
method  of  proceeding.     If  a  public  body 
is  to  be  censured  by  a  Motion  in  this 
House,  well  and  good ;  but  lot  us  know 
that  upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote. 
But  it  tends  to  prejudice  tho  position  of 
the   House,  and   of  others  outside  the 
House,  if  a  Notice  of  Motion  is  given 
involving  distinct  terms  of  censure,  while 
the  Motion  itself  when  proposed  does 
not  involve  censure,  because  it  remains 
a  matter  of  dispute  and  ambiguity  whe- 
ther the  House  has  intended  to  cast  re- 
flections upon  that  body  or  not.      I  am 
sure  my  hon.  Friend  would  bo  the  last 
man  to  wish  to  avoid  raising  the  issue 
directly.     Still  we  are  placed  in  a  diffi- 
culty, and  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cart- 
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wright),  by  his  Amendment,  has  called 
upon  us  to  say  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  imputing  to  the  Boyal  Academy  neg- 
lect in  adopting  refdtms  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  active  development  of  Art. 
My  hon.  Friend,  therefore,  calls  upon 
us  to  pronounce  a  positive  judgment  as 
to  the  imputation  upon  the  Eoyal 
Academy,  and  my  hon.  Friend  has  been 
obliged  to  do  this,  although  he  com- 
menced his  speech  with  an  argument  to 
show  that  we  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  at  all.  If  we  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matter  it  is  quite  plain  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  incongruity 
in  passing  judgment  upon  the  merits, 
even  though  it  be  a  favourable  judg- 
ment. Now,  I  hope  that  my  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Charles  Dilke)  will  be  disposed  not 
to  press  his  Motion  to  a  division,  but 
will  allow  his  request  for  Papers  to  stand 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  Motion  for  Papers  simply, 
without  any  implied  or  ambiguous  ques- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  procedure  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  Then,  I  have  no 
doubt  we  should  be  relieved  from  the 
Amendment,  and  I  think  our  position 
would  be  a  much  better  one.  The 
grounds  on  which  I  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion are  these — I  am  not  able  to  agree 
with  those  who  maintain  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  the  House  is  entirely 
without  jurisdiction.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter — though 
I  should  be  prepared  to  enter  were  there 
occasion — into  the  history  of  the  precise 
relations  as  to  property — the  proprietary 
relations — between  the  Eoyal  Academy 
and  the  Government.  What  I  should 
rather  stand  upon  is  this — that  the  Royal 
Academy  has  from  time  to  time  been  in 
former  years — certainly  for  20  years — a 
subject  of  discussion  in  this  House ;  that 
Committees  and  Commissions  have  in- 
vestigated its  affairs;  that  recommenda- 
tions have  been  offered  under  those  au- 
thorities for  the  consideration  of  the 
Academy ;  that  these  recommendations 
have  been  the  subject  of  regular  nego- 
tiations between  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment and  the  Academy  ;  and  that  when 
all  this  has  occurred,  and  a  very  noble 
gift  of  a  most  valuable  and  costly  site 
has  been  made  to  the  Academy  in  con- 
nection with  those  recommendations,  it 
is  too  late  to  say — and  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  the  Academicians  themselves 
would  thank  us  for  saying — that  Parlia- 
ment has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

Mr,  GhdMtonfi 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  interference  by  Parliament 
with  bodies  of  this  kind  is  attended  with 
great  inconvenience,  and  ought  not  to 
be  resorted  to  except  upon  a  Teiy  strong 
and  dear  case  of  necessity  being  shown. 
We  claim  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
Universities,  and  we  have  interfered 
with  them ;  but  if,  by  Motions  in  tlus 
House,  we  were  to  point  out  precisely 
what  specifications  as  to  lectures,  or 
even  as  to  endowments,  were  to  be  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  Tutors  and 
Professors,  there  would  be  Teiy  serioos 
risk  of  our  aggravating  whateyer  erils 
we  were  endeavouring  to  reform.  In 
the  same  way  it  would  be  very  unwiae 
for  this  House  to  interfere  with  the 
Academy,  except  on  the  very  broad 
grounds  of  its  fading  to  fulfil  implied  en- 
gagements, or  of  a  gross  departure  from 
its  duties  in  respect  to  the  promotion  of 
Art.  Now,  are  there  any  broad  g^rounds 
of  that  kind  at  all?  My  hon.  Friend 
has  found  fault  with  the  Academy  be- 
cause they  have  failed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  unanimous  recommendationB 
of  a  Eoyal  Commission.  Well,  I  hope 
this  House  will  never  have  Votes  of 
Censure  passed  upon  it,  because  there 
have  been  unanimous  recommendations 
of  Eoyal  Commissions  which  this  Hooie 
has  entirely  failed  to  carry  out.  I  appre- 
hend that  even  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendations of  a  Eoyal  Commission  are 
not  final  authorities,  that  they  are  not 
binding  decisions,  but  that  they  are  onlj 
important  propositions  raising'  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  consideration.  But  in  this  particnisr 
instance  the  recommendations  of  tiie 
Commission  were  subjected  to  the  far- 
ther ordeal  of  negotiation  and  soratinj 
between  the  Government  of  the  day  sod 
the  Eoyal  Academy,  the  result  being 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
recommendations  was  agreed  upon  1)j 
those  two  bodies  as  the  basis  of  tne  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Academy.  We  have 
learned  in  detail  from  the  GKentlenMa 
who  have  spoken  in  this  debate,  and 
especially  from  the  statement  made  ly 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  ftr 
South  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple), 
who  then  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Goran- 
ment,  what  the  proceedings  of  the  Aca- 
demy have  been.  I  hardW  think  my  hoo. 
Friend  the  Member  for  GhelBeacan  now 
be  of  opinion  that  there  is  sofllflUBt 
breadth  of  groimd  on  whidi  to  urge 
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apon  the  House  the  adoption  of  a  Motion 
wnioh  is  ever  so  slightly  or  ever  so  in- 
ferentiallj  connected  with  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  this  body.  For  my  own  part,  I 
niay  say,  in  passing,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  improvements  may  be  made  in  the 
constitution  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Academy ;  but  whatever  room  there 
may  be  for  criticism  exists  not  through 
the  fault  of  the  Academy  itself,  nor 
through  any  illiberality  of  spirit  in  its 
members — for  I  must  say  that  I  know 
no  profession  the  heads  of  which  are 
animated  by  a  more  diffusive  liberality 
towards  the  other  members  of  it — but 
because  the  nature  of  the  case  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  because  you  have 
to  depend  on  voluntcuy  means  and  upon 
measures  which  are  always  open  to  the 
action  of  public  opinion  and  criticism 
among  a  class  of  persons  who  are  neces- 
sarily and  by  their  profession  full  of  the 
highest  and  most  refined  sensibilities, 
but  therefore  likewise  of  such  feelings 
as  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  wounded 
by  imaginary  slights.  The  task  is  an 
extremely  difficult  one,  and  the  very  best 
efforts  of  the  very  best  and  ablest  men 
can  only  approximate  to  a  satisfactory 
fulfilment  of  it.  But  we  are  now  trying 
them,  not  by  an  ideal  standard,  but  by 
certain  arrangements  recommended  to 
them  by  the  Koyal  Commission.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  has  shown  that  those 
arrangements,  as  they  were  agreed  upon 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
have  been  faithfully  and  honourably 
executed,  and  he  has  shown  that  there 
are  not  many  points  on  which  matter 
for  debate  can  arise.  Lay  members  of 
the  Academy  have  not  been  added  to 
the  body  as  professional  Academicians, 
and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope),  who  has  given  an  honourable 
testimony  to  the  Academy  in  general, 
regrets  tliat  they  did  not  adopt  that  re- 
commendation. He  says  it  would  have 
been  wise  for  them  to  have  made  for 
themselves  friends  among  the  patrons 
and  non-professional  students  of  Art. 
Oertainly ;  but  is  my  hon.  Friend  quite 
sure  that  they  would  not  have  made  a 
neat  many  more  enemies  than  friends  ? 
The  body  of  non-professional  students 
and  lovers  of  Art  are  a  body  not  at  all 
easy  to  agree  with.  A  great  many  gen- 
tlemen consider  themselves  entitled  to 
bear  that  designation  although  the  world 
generally  is  not  quite    sure    of   their 


claims  to  it.  If  there  be  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  claiming  to  belong  to  that 
class,  and  who  are  qualified  in  their  own 
estimation,  the  Academy  might,  by  elect- 
ing five  or  six  of  them,  make  hve  or  six 
friends,  but  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  at  the  same  time  they  would  not 
make  50  or  60  enemies,  whose  enmity 
would  probably  be  more  active  than  the 
friendship  of  their  friends.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission,  but  I  cannot  deny  that  that 
recommendation  was  not  in  the  letter 
complied  with,  although  a  disj^^osition  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  it  certainly  has 
been  shown.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  hanging  the  pictures,  I  cherish 
the  hope  that  some  further  progress  will 
be  made.  The  list  is  not  so  great  as 
would  have  been  gathered  from  the 
speech — the  exclusive  privilege  is  not  so 
marked  as  would  have  been  gathered 
from  some  of  the  expressions  used  by 
my  hon.  Friend.  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  wholly  abolished,  but  that  it  should 
be  confined  within  narrow  bounds  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever.  My  hon.  Friend 
would  probably  say  that  the  main  ques- 
tion is  the  question  of  the  constituencies. 
With  regard  to  that  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  the  difierence  between  a 
limited  constituency  of  70,  80,  90,  or  60 
Academicians  and  Associates,  and  an 
election  by  the  entire  body  of  the  pro- 
fession is  a  very  broad  difference  of 
principle,  and  it  is  a  difference  on  which 
I  can  easily  conceive  my  hon.  Friend 
would  be  likely  to  ask  for  or  to  chal- 
lenge the  judgment  of  this  House.  That, 
however,  is  not  the  question  raised  by 
my  hon.  Friend.  It  is  only  a  question 
whether  the  constituency  of  72  is  to  be 
a  constituency  of  20  or  30  more  mem- 
bers. I  hardly  think  any  one  would  be 
disposed  to  maintain  that  a  question  of 
that  kind  is  one  which  can  properly  call 
upon  us  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of 
the  Academy,  or  that  therefore  it  can 
warrant  the  pressing  of  my  hon.  Friend's 
Motion  to  a  division.  For  my  own  part, 
having  long  been  in  the  habit  of  per- 
sonal communication  with  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  I  believe  that  the 
Academy  will  hail  with  welcome  sug- 
gestions from  whatever  quarter  they 
proceed,  especially  when  they  come  from 
the  benches  of  this  House,  and  neces- 
sarily carrying  with  them  considerable 
authority  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
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of  that  institution.  But  I  confess  I  do 
believe  that  on  the  whole,  although  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  those 
jealousies  and  causes  of  offence  which 
are  almost  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
their  functions,  no  body  of  men  have 
laboured  more  zealously,  more  honestly, 
or  more  ably  in  the  discharge  of  a  public 
duty.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  this 
House  were*  to  take  a  step  which  would 
be  oven  capable  of  having  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  it  of  a  vote  of  censure, 
until  we  are  well  persuaded  that  there 
is  ground  for  such  a  proceeding ;  and  I 
would  even  appeal  to  the  speech  of  my 
hon.  Friend  himself  and  to  the  state- 
ment of  facts  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  South  Hampshire,  to 
say  that,  whether  the  Academy  be  right 
or  wrong  in  regard  to  the  precise  amount 
of  change  they  have  made  in  one  or  two 
of  those  recommendations,  there  is  no 
real  ground  whatever  which  can  make 
the  slightest  case  to  warrant  the  inter- 
I)08ition  of  the  House. 

Lord  ELOHO  said,  that  as  the  Eoyal 
Commission  of  1863  was  appointed  on 
his  Motion,  and  as  he  himself  served  on 
that  Commission,  he  wished  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. He  was  glad  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  had  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  not 
merely  a  painter's  question.  The  Royal 
Academy  was  not  merely  an  academy  of 
l^ainting,  but  of  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture also,  and  the  Royal  Commission  re- 
commended, amon^gst  other  things,  that 
there  should  be  two  Vice  Presidents  ap- 
pointed with  the  view  of  having  both 
sculpture  and  painting  represented.  They 
had  also  recommended,  what  he  thought 
would  have  been  of  great  advantage — 
namely,  that  there  should  be  some  re- 
cognition of  Art  workmen,  to  whose 
skill  we  wore  so  much  indebted.  With 
regard  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
opposite,  he  thought  the  cheers  with 
which  it  was  greeted  showed  that  the 
House  believed  he  intended,  as  he  had 
said,  to  treat  this  matter  "  in  a  fair  and 
not  in  a  vexatious  spirit."  He  had  lis- 
tened with  gi'eat  interest  to  his  speech 
as  he  himself  had  been  anonymously 
invited  to  make  last  Session  a  similar 
speech,  and  he  had  also  received  a 
pamphlet  which  no  doubt  his  hon. 
Friend  had  likewise  seen.  He  thought 
the  Academy  did  not  deserve  the  cen- 
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sure  which  his  hon.  Friend  aaked  the 
House  to  pass  upon  it.  No  doabt 
the  Academy  had  not  followed  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
but  this  was  a  fault  which,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  G-reenwich,  attached  to 
legislation  in  general.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  House  had  heard  from,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple)  thtt 
when  he  had  to  negotiate  with  the 
Academy  he  picked  out  those  parte  of 
the  Report  which  he  judged  to  oe  most 
essential  and  important.  The  Academy 
accepted  those  parts  and  honourably  ful- 
filled the  conditions.  He  thought  his  right 
hon.  Friend  might  have  g^ne  further, 
for  that  was  the  time  for  obtaining  the 
assent  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  reform. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  dissented  from  tne  recom- 
mendation to  add  lay  members.  He 
himself  was  strongly  in  favour  of  making 
that  addition.  Those  who  approveS 
that  view  were  not  influenced,  as  had 
been  suggested,  by  the  idea  that  the 
Academy  might  thus  make  j&iends  out  of 
the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness,  in  the 
shape  of  patronage.  But  they  wished 
to  see  the  Academy  built  on  a  wider 
basis,  and  to  form  in  it  a  body  ftom 
which  great  assistance  might  be  ob- 
tained by  Government  as  a  council  of 
advice  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
public  buildings  and  other  works,  axul 
which  should  also  be  a  security  to  the 
outside  artists.  It  would  be  a  security 
to  the  outside  artist  by  guarantee- 
ing, through  there  being  non-profee- 
sional  men  on  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion, that  there  would  be  no  fayouritiam 
or  cliquism  with  regard  to  the  reception 
and  the  hanging  of  their  works.  Onieee 
were  the  reasons  why  the  Royal  Com- 
mission recommended  the  addition  of 
10  lay  members.  There  were  sereral 
matters  in  which  there  washroom  £» 
improvement,  and  which  should  be  oon- 
sidered  by  the  Academy  in  spite  of 
the  bettered  condition  of  things.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
pictures  which  Academicians  could  hmg. 
Every  Academician  was  entitled  to  send 
in  eight  pictures,  but  no  artist  who  was 
not  an  Academician  was  certain  that  his 
eight  pictures  would  be  reoeiTed,  and 
that  four  would  be  suspended  on  the 
line.  PracticaUy  an  Academiciaa  would 
have  the  eight  suspended  on  the  fin^ 
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for,  as  an  artist  bad  said  to  him — 
«  I  would  like  to  see  the  man  who  would 
aky  the  pictures  of  an  old  Academician." 
In  Paris  an  artist,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tinguishedy  had  no  right  to  exhibit  more 
tlum  two  pictures,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  desirable  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber which  Academicians  wore  now  en- 
titled to  exhibit.  The  objection  against 
doing  so  came,  it  was  said,  mainly  from 
the  portrait  painters,  because  there  were 
persons  who  got  themselves  or  their 
wires  or  daughters  painted,  and  would 
not  do  so  unless  on  the  assurance  that 
their  portraits  would  be  exhibited  in  the 
Academy.  No  doubt  in  (passing  judg- 
ment on  some  6,000  pictures  injustice 
must  necessarily  occur,  even  witli  the 
utmost  care.  It  could  not  be  otherwise, 
and  he  said  so  from  the  experience  he 
had  had  in  the  selection  of  pictures  for 
the  International  Art  Exhibitions  at 
South  Kensington,  where  they  had  not 
the  dread  of  the  lay  element  which  the 
Boyal  Academy  felt.  At  the  same  time, 
he  might  remark  that  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demicians did  not  appear  to  entertain 
the  same  distrust  of  lay  taste  and  judg- 
ment when  laymen  gave  £2,000  for 
their  portraits,  or  £10,000  for  a  picture ; 
but  he  would  like  to  give  an  assurance 
to  the  artist  outside  the  Academy  that 
he  would  have  something  approaching 
the  nature  of  a  jury  to  decide  on  his 
pictures.  He  had  alluded  to  the  im- 
provements which  had  been  made  in  the 
Academy;  the  main  improvement  was 
in  the  school.  He  did  not  think  full 
justice  had  been  done  to  tlie  Academy. 
They  had  no  grant  of  money  from  the 
State,  and  yet  they  spent  £5,000  a-year 
upon  their  schools  in  teaching  the  higher 
branches  of  Art.  The  Kensington  schools 
were  no  doubt  admirable ;  but  the  Aca- 
demy was  working  before  them.  The 
House,  therefore,  ought  to  feel  grateful 
to  a  body  which  spent  £5,000  a-year  on 
the  highest  Art  instruction  to  be  had  in 
the  coimtry.  As  to  the  question  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Boyal  Academy  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich had  spoken  as  if  this  House  had 
complete  control  over  it.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  who  had  spoken  last  did  not 
speak  so  distinctly  on  that  point.  But 
how  was  the  House  to  deal  with  the 
Academy?  They  could  not  take  its 
money,  they  could  not  get  at  its  funds. 
Suppose  the  Academy  said — **  We  won't 
more  on,"  he  doubted  very  much  whe- 


ther Parliament  could  make  them.  At 
all  events,  when  this  question  was  before 
the  Government  in  the  negotiations  which 
had  been  referred  to,  the  First  Commis- 
sioner, writing  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1865,  said  it  was  very  far  from  his  wish 
to  establish  a  precedent  for  any  future 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
or  Parliament — **  I  desire,"  said  he, 
**that  any  change  which  is  now  made 
should  be  by  the  willing  and  independent 
action  of  the  Academy."  And  the  Aca- 
demy, in  reply,  referred  to  that  view  with 
satisfaction,  and  objected  to  the  site  being 
considered  in  any  way  as  a  gratuitous 
gift,  and  to  the  idea  that  they  had  in 
any  way  forfeited  their  independence. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Charles  Dilke) 
had  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Bobert 
Collier,  then  Attorney  General,  now  a 
learned  Judge,  and  a  very  accomplished 
artist.  But  the  opinion  given  was  that 
the  body  existed  under  what  was  called 
an  instrument  which  defined  its  consti- 
tution, but  did  not  give  the  public  out- 
side any  power  over  it,  but  only  the 
members  of  the  body  the  power  of  re- 
quiring the  Academy  to  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  their  insti*ument.  He  there- 
fore thought  that  the  House  would  find 
more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  living 
Academy  than  with  the  defunct  **  pious 
founder."  With  respect  to  the  Motion 
before  the  House,  ho  thought  that  it 
would  do  a  considerable  amount  of  good, 
for  the  reason  that  all  corporations  were 
better  for  being  stirred  up.  A  speech 
such  as  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  deli- 
vered must  be  productive  of  benefit,  clear 
and  temperate  as  it  was,  and  stating  as 
it  did  the  views  of  the  outsiders.  It 
would  have  still  greater  effect  if  what 
fell  from  the  hon.  Baronet  in  the  early 
part  of  his  observations  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Government.  He  referred 
to  that  part  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  speech 
where  he  said  that  what  was  wanting  in 
this  country  was  some  great  central  au- 
thority to  deal  with  Art.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  needs,  and  they 
might  hope  that  under  the  reign  of  the 
present  Prime  Minister  it  would  be 
secured,  seeing  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman took  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  that  his  noble  Friend 
who  held  the  office  of  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  (Lord  Henry  Len- 
uQx),  in  his  first  speech  which  attracted 
attention  in  the  House,  had  advocated 
the  appointment  of  a  responsible  Mi* 
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nister  to  superintend  all  our  Art  Institu-  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  chargei 

tions.          brought  by  the  hon.  Baronet  agtinst 

Mr.  NE  V 1 1  jTiE-GBENVILLE  said,  the  present  management  of  the  AciuiemT 

he  quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  that  were  not  really  or  substantiaUj  founded, 

all  corporations  were  the  better  for  being  the  Motion  for  Papers  was  open  to  the 

stirrea  up,  and  that  certainly  held  good  objection  raised  by  the  right  non.  Gen- 

in  the  case  of  a  large  body  like  the  Eoyal  tleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 

Academy,  who  gave  the  public  a  large  Gladstone).    The  Government  could  nol 

amount  of  intellectual  enjoyment  and  grant  the  Papers  prefaced  by  such  temu, 

received  in  return  a  very  large  amount  and  he  could  not  consent  to  imply  agree- 

of  money  for  doing  so.  The  hon.  Baronet  ment  in  those  terms.     He  had  the  same 

opposite  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  had  drawn  objection  to  the  Amendment ;  it  was  not 

attention  to  the    shortcomings  of   the  their  duty  to  enter  into   the    internal 

Academy  as  compared  with  the  Museum  arrangements    of    the    Academy   with 

at  South  Kensington.    In  one  small  but  either  a  favourable  or  an  unfaTOurabls 

important     respect     he    thought     the  expression  of  opinion.     On  a  subsequent 

Academy  might  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  occasion  the  hon.  Baronet  might  mom 

book  of  the  Museum.     The  examination  for  Papers.     He  would  place  before  the 

and  enjoyment  of  the  pictures  at  the  House  the  view  which  Lord   Derbj's 

Museum  were  greatly  fcu^ilitated  by  the  Government  took  of  the  conduot  of  the 

addition  of  the   names  of  the  artists  Eoyal  Academy  when  the  present  site 

below  the   pictures.    If   the  Academy  was    granted    to  that  body.      On  the 

would  do  the  same,  it  would  prevent  the  2l8t  of  August,  1866,  he  wrote  as  followi 

visitors  from  getting  so  tired  as  they  on  behalf  of  the  Government — 
did,  and  enable  them  to  pass  through 

the  rooms  and  galleries  more  quickly  "TJo  Government  have  noticed  wiOi  wtiifi^ 

^         -               —  ^  tion  the  improvement  in  me  constitution  of  tht 


Academy,  and  in  illustration  of  this  he  present  decision,  I  have  pleasure  in  belieriof 

would    refer  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  M.  *^?*  ^^  ^  calculated  to  enJaxge  Uie  Academv  b 

^      .  T\     ^  J     -Rc*        rru  sphere  of  usefulness  and  onable  it  to  ponue  mtA 

Gustavo    Dore,    and    Miss    Thompson,  iScroascd  vigoiu-   and   success   the   admiimbls 

who  did  not  send  their  pictures  in  to  the  ohioctH    for  which   it  was  originally  estib- 

Acadomy.  lished." 

Loud  JOHN  MANNEES  said,   the  „   ^  ^  ^  „        ,        , 

House  would  agree  with  him  that  every-  -^e  had  reason  to  beheve  that  those  pro- 

thing  that  could  be  said  on  the  past  or  Vo^^b  had  been  substantially,  litonlW. 

present  management  of  the  Academy  had  and  satisfactorily  earned  into  effect.  He 

been  said  most  incisively  by  the  hon.  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Baronet  thst 

Baronet  (Sir  Charles  DUke),  and  that  i*  ^o^^,  under  the  circumstances,  be 

the  defence   had  been  well  sustained,  best  to  withdraw  the  Motion,  and  also  to 

Without  going  into  the  abstract  question  t^^©  ^o°-  Member  who  moved  the^end- 

of  the  right  of  the  Government  to  inter-  ^^^^  t*^at  it  too  should  be  wi^drawn, 

fere  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  a  groat  and  so  that  the  House  might  not  be  oom- 

independent  organization  such   as   the  niitted  m  any  w^. 
Eoyal  Academy,  ho  could  not  conceive       Sir  CHARLES  W.  DHiKE,  in  rsdy, 

anything  moro  inconvenient  than  such  remarked  that  although  it  was  said  thst 

interference.     In   1866  his  Tredecessor  the  10  suggestions  contained  in  the  letter 

in  the  Office  of  Works  was  most  guarded,  ^^  March,  1866,  had  been  earned  into 

and  the  tone  adopted  he  most  cordially  ©"ect,  some  of  them  had  been  only  for- 

concurred  in.      The  hon.  ]3aronet  men-  mallj  adopted  and  not  pradacaUy  oaxnsd 

tioned  that  the  negotiations  to  which  o^*-    He  would  not  attenapt  to  repeat  the 

he  referred  did  not  form  part  of  the  statements  contamed  m  his  speeoh,  bat 

Parliamentary    Papers ;    he    was    sur-  would  simply  state  that  he  adhend  to 

prised  to  hoar  that  statement;   but  if  what  he  had  said  in  his  opening  w- 

it  were  correct,  he  was  sure  his  noble  di^^s. 

Friend     the     First    Commissioner     of  ^^^        .^  , 

Works    would    be  happy   to   produce       Amendment   and  Motion,  by  Issf^ 

them.    That  being  the  view  he  ventured  uftthdraum. 
to  take,  and  the  House  having  clearly 

Zord  Elcho 
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AIETROPOLIS  GAS  COMPANIES'  BILL. 
{Sir  j0mt§  Hogg y  SirAndretc  Luaky  Mr,  Ooidney.) 

[bill  28.]      SEOOND  READma. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  road. 

Sib  JAMES  HOQO :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
beg  to  move  that  this  Bill  bo  now  road 
a  aeoond  time.  I  do  not  propose  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  by 
entering  into  any  lengthened  details! 
The  Bui  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  introduced  last  year  and  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  which  was  presided 
OTcr  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster).  The  proyisions  of  the  Bill 
brought  in  last  year  were  applied  to  two 
Companies — the  Commercial  and  the 
Batdiife — and  the  main  provisions  of 
the  present  Bill  have  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Gas  light  and  Coke  Company,  the 
Imperial,  and  the  Independent  Company, 
which  have  become  mcorporated  into 
one  Company  by  a  scheme  of  amalga- 
mation, and  the  clauses  suggested  by  the 
Select  Committee  last  year  and  con- 
sidered by  that  Committee  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  consumers,  together  with  the 
clauses  subsequently  introduced,  pro- 
viding that  issues  of  fresh  capital  shall 
be  put  up  to  public  auction,  have  been 
inserted  in  a  Bill  promoted  by  the  amal- 
gamated Company,  and  approved  by  the 
Soard  of  Trade  and  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
which  Bill  has  been  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. The  obiect  of  the  present  Bill 
is  to  secure  umformity  of  legislation, 
and,  as  was  done  last  Session,  1  propose 
to  take  the  second  reading  and  then 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 
I  believe  the  House  will  consider  that 
uniformity  of  legislation  is  desirable, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
ehould  trouble  the  House  by  reading 
any  extracts  on  the  subject.  I  may, 
however,  mention  that  the  groat  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill  are  these — that  the 
pnce  charged  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
dividend ;  that  the  initial  price  shall  be 
St.  9(^.  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  that  the 
illuminating  power  shall  be  16  candles; 
and  that  the  dividend  shall  decrease  or 
increase  at  the  rate  of  5«.  for  every  \d,  of 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  price.  The 
Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  consider  that  the  adoption  of 
these  principles  will  tend  to  produce 
economy.  I  beg  now  to  move  the  second 


reading  of  the  Bill,  and  I  regret  that  the 
Bulos  of  the  House  render  it  necessary 
that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (/SVr  James  Hogg,) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

SiK  JAMES  HOGG:  I  now  beg  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 

COUNTY  ILVPES  (IKELAND)  BILL. 

{Mr,  Butt,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Richard  Smyth.) 

[bill  138.]      SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Meldon,) 

.  Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  as  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  explained  the  nature  of 
tho  measure  he  should  move  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  tho  debate  be  now  adjourned." 
^{Mr,  W.  H,  Smith,) 

Mr.  meldon  said,  the  discussion 
might  be  taken  in  Committee,  which 
yras  the  course  the  Government  usually 
adopted  in  dealing  with  their  Bills. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
no  ono  expected  this  Bill  to  come  on, 
and  he  knew  nothing  of  its  provisions. 
He  therefore  hoped  the  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment would  be  agreed  to. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

admiralty  jurisdiction  (ireland) 
[salaries]. 

Comidered  in  Committee. 

(In  tho  Committee.) 

Jieholvedf  That  it  is  expedient  to  authoriao  tho 
pajnnont,  out  of  tho  Consolidated  Fund,  or  out 
of  moneys  to  bo  provided  by  Parliament,  of 
any  additional  Salaries  to  Recorders  whose 
duties  may  be  increased,  and,  out  of  moneys  to 
be  provided  by  Parliament,  of  Salaries  grunted 
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in  liou  of  Fees  to  Officers,  undcsr  any  Act  of  the 
present  Session  relating  to  Admiralty  Jurifldic- 
tion  in  Ireland. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  To-morroiv. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Wednesday y  lOth  May,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  PuiJLic  \\u.\.i<—0>'dtred— First 
Reading  —  Local  (Tovommcnt  Provisional 
Orders,  Bristol,  &c.  (No.  6)  ♦  [147]. 

Second  Htading  -^  Barristers  and  Advocates 
Fees  [18],  put  off. 

Committee — Report — Industiijil  and  ProWdent 
Societies  {re-comm.)  *  [139]. 

BARRISTERS    AND    ADVOCATES    FEES 

BILL— [Bill  18.] 

{Mr.  Xonvoody  Mr.  Lee  man  ^  Mr.  Charles  Lewis^ 

Mr.  Sampson  Lloyds  Mr.  Anderson.) 

SECOXI)   RKVDING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  NOEWOOD,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time,  said,  it 
would  be  in  tlio  recollection  of  the  House 
that  last  Session  he  gave  Notice  of  his 
intention  to  endeavour  to  insert  in  the 
Judicature  Act  Amendment  Bill  a  clause 
which  would  give  to   barristers-at-law 
and  advocates  the  legal  right  to  sue  for 
their  fees,  and,  as  a  natural  corollary 
make  them  liable  to  their  clients  for  the 
due  and  proper  discharge  of  the  func- 
tions which  they  undertook  to  discharge 
by  either  receiving  a  fee  or  the  promise 
of  a  fee.   The  state  of  business  was  such 
that  when  ho  was  able  to  bring  forward 
his  clause,  only  a  week  or  ten  days  re- 
mained of  the  Session ;  and  although  the 
proposal  met  with  considerable  approval, 
yet  it  was  pointed  out  by  several  hon. 
Gentlenion,  and  by  the  then  Attorney 
General  in  particular,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discuss  so  large  and  important 
a  question  adequately  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.    As  his  desire  was  not  to 
prejudice  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen, 
or  the  noble  Profession  to  which  they 
belonged,  but  to  obtain  full  and  com- 
plete discussion,  he  complied  with  the 
request  made  to  him,  and  withdrew  the 
clause.    In  doing  so,  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Bar,  and  the  Judges  at  the  head 


of  the  Profession,  would,  duiing  the  Be- 
cess,   ti^e  the   matter  into  their  ova 
hands,  and  by  framing  regulationfi  of 
their  own,  meet  the  evil  of  which  the 
public  complained.   He  added,  however, 
that  if  that  were  not  done,  lie  should 
raise  the  discussion  again,  and  in  ful- 
filment of  that  pledge  he  had  introduocd 
the  Bill  which  he  would  now  proceed  to 
explain.    The  Profession  of  a  baniater- 
at-law  and  advocate  was  placed  on  a 
footing  which  differed  from  that  of  any 
other  Profession  in  this  country,    liem- 
bers  of  the  Bar  assumed  this  anomakos 
position:   that  the  fee  given  to  them, 
or  the  reward  which  they  received  for 
the  services  they  were  requested  to  per- 
form for  their  dient,  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  respect  an  ordinaiy  re- 
muneration, but  as  a  kind  of  compli- 
mentary gratuity,  or  "  honorarium,"  the 
payment  of  which  they  were  not  aUe 
to  enforce  by  any  legal  proceeding,  but 
which,  on  the  other  haiid,  did  not  in- 
volve any  responsibility  or  liability  what- 
ever for  the  faithful  diaeharge  of  the 
services  they  undertook  to  perform.  He 
knew  of  no  Profession  in  this  country 
which  was  in  a  similar  position,  not 
even  that  of  the  physician,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  the   Member  for   Londondenr 
(Mr.  C.  Lewis),  clearly  showed  in  the 
debate  of  last  year.    It  was  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  natural  result  of  this  absence 
of  all  responsibility  and  liability  at  lav 
on  the  part  of  the  Profession.    There 
were  certain  of  its  members — even  in 
the  highest  position — who  notorioiulj 
accepted  fees  in  respect  to  briefs  and 
business  which  they  Imew  they  could  not 
properly  attend  to,  and  the  result  vas 
that  clients  who  had  obtained,  as  they 
fancied,  the  services  of  a  barrister  of 
large  experience  and  eminent  ability, 
frequently  foimd  the  moment  those  ser- 
vices were  required — when  their  po- 
perty,  reputation,  and  it  might  be  ueir 
me,  was  at  stake — that  the  genfLemaa 
they  had  retained  was  "  conspicuous  hy 
his  absence,"  and  that  they  ware  sab- 
jected  to  an  amount  of  injury  and  niip 
chief,  which  it  was  almost  impoanUfl  to 
estimate.    In  making  this  atatemaaft  ha 
wished  at  once  to  exempt  from  ft  om 
large  portion  of  the  Bar  of  TBi|^arf. 
He  had  no  fault  in  this  respect  to  Ui 
with  the  Chancery  Bar.  It  nui^WMii 
that  they  were  in  a  more  fitTonriilaf^ 
sition  than  the  Common  1mm  Bit,  W 
he  was  ready  to  admit  it;  fbr  Alhi 
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Chancery  Bar  there  was  a  wholosome 
practice,  that  when  a  man  '*  took  silk  " 
ho  attached  himself  to  one  particular 
Court  and  did  not  leave  it  without  a 
special  foe.     Ho,  therefore,   exempted 
the  Chancery  Bar  from  the  strictures 
which  he  was  about  to  make,  and  tlio 
great  bulk  of  the  Common  Law  Bar ; 
indeed  the  practices  against  which  ho 
protested  were,   in  point  of  fact,  con- 
fined to    a  comparativoly   small  num- 
ber of  the  profession.     Since  he  first  in- 
troduced the  question,  he  had  rcceiveil 
communications  from  various  quarters 
and  persons,  and  he  was  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  interest  which  appeared  to  be 
taken  in  the  subject.     Ho  liad  not  met 
with  one  solicitor  who  had  not  admitted 
that  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  in 
his  own  practice,  instances  had  occurred 
of  the  objectionable  conduct  to  which  he 
adverted.     In  addition  to  solicitors,  he 
had  also  letters  from  clients  who  were 
smarting  under  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  serious  grievance.     He  had  also 
communications  from  the  Bar.     Ho  was 
delighted,  not   long  ago,  to  receive   a 
communication,    among  others,  from  a 
Queen's  Counsel  in  a  high  position  ;  that 
he  fully  approved  of  and  sympathized 
with  the  object  of  tlie  Bill,  although  lie 
objected  to  certain  of  its  details.     The 
evil  of  which  he  (Mr.  Norwood)  com- 
plained was  this  —  Counsel,   although 
they  received  very  large  fees,  often  did 
not  attend  in  Court  when  their  client's 
caso  came    on,    or    if  they  did,   gave 
only  a    partial    attendance,    and    per- 
formed  their   duty  in   a  very  unsatis- 
factor}'  manner.      But  he  complained, 
even  more  than  all,  of  the  custom  whicli 
prevailed  in  tlie  Common  Law  Bar  of 
counsel,  without  consulting  their  clients 
or  the  solicitors  who  instructed  them, 
handing  over  their  briefs  to  a  learned 
brother  of  very  inferior  position   and 
status  and  who  was  often  unacquainted 
with  the  special  matters  involved  in  the 
case.     A  man  having  a  mercantile  case, 
involving  some  nice  point  of  commercial 
law,  went  naturally  to  counsel  acquainted 
with  mercantile  matters,  and  what  satis- 
faction could  it  be  to  him  when  ho  en- 
tered Court  to  find  that  his  case  was 
handed  to  a  person  who  might  be  emi- 
nent in  cases  of  libel  or  the  specialities 
of  patents,  or  an  excellent  advocate  in 
adwMsing  a  jury  on  a  criminal  charge, 
but  knew  very  little  of  mercantile  law. 
In   Bodi   case  he  did  not  obtain  the 


X)rofes8ional  knowledge  for  which  ho 
had  bargained,  and  the  counsel  who  was 
not  able  to  attend  to  a  case  and  did  not 
return  the  brief  and  fees,  or  consult  tlie 
solicitor  of  the  client  as  to  the  substitute 
to  be  found  could  not  pretend  that  his 
conduct  was  that  of  an  honourable  man. 
In  bringing  forward  the  question  he  was, 
as  a  layman,  under  this  cUfficulty  that  he 
could  not  cite  cases  that  were  within  his 
own  knowledge  and  experience.  He 
would,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
read  a  few  extracts  from  letters  which  he 
received  from  solicitors,  and  he  might 
add  that  every  one  of  them  were  bond 
fde  communications  made  to  him  by 
persons  of  position  The  following  was 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
partner  in  a  firm  of  City  solicitors  of 
great  eminence.  After  adverting  to  the 
practice  of  the  Chancery  Bar  and  the 
rule  in  Common  Law  Courts  before 
1852,  the  letter  proceeded — 

**  I  Clinic  to  th(!  I^rofcssion  in  1855,  and  I 
remember  well  one  of  th(;  first  cases  in  which  I 
was  interested,  in  which  wc  were  deserted  hv 
botli  counst'l,  and  in  the  end  the  case  had  to  be 
settled  ujwn  terms  which  our  client  considered 
disastrous.  A  few  years  later  there  were  two 
Queen's  Counsel  who  were  notorious  for  t)ic 
same  thing,  and  one  of  them  hapi>ened  to  bo  our 
leader  for  several  years ;  we  were  cither  obliged 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  third  counsel  or  submit 
to  the  abaenc(;  of  our  leader,  which  very  gene- 
rally happened,  and  was  very  unpleasant." 

The  next  was  the  statement  of  a  soli- 
citor in  one  of  our  large  commercial' 
towns — 

*'  I  was  for  defendants  in  an  important  mer- 
cantile case  involving  thousands  of  poimds.  It 
was  tried  at  Guildhall  at  the  same  time  as  a 
cross  action  invohing  same  circumstances.  I 
retained  an  eminent  (i.C,  specially  conversjint 
with  the  business,  and  his  brief  was  marked 
about  100  guineas.  I  was  about  the  Court  wait- 
ing for  tlie  cast^  to  be  called,  when  counsers 
clerk  intimated  that  the  fee  was  insufficient.  I 
expressed  my  great  suri)ri8e,  and  said  that  the 
fee  wjis  evidently  considtjred  satisfactory-  when 
the  brief  was  delivered  davs  previously.  Tho 
ch^rk  admitted  this,  but  said  he  had  ascertaint^d 
that  the  other  side  had  a  larger  sum.  I  told 
the  clerk  that  I  mu.st  have  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  tlie  counsel,  who  must  be  satisfied, 
antl  I  increased  the  fee  by  a  considenible  sum. 
The  couiLsel  just  attended  the  oiiening  of  tho 
case  that  afternoon,  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing it  was  intimated  to  mo  that  he  hiid  another 
and  verj'  important  professional  engagement, 
and  had  handed  over  his  brief  to  his  friend  Mr. 

.    ITie  brief  and  fees  were  not  oflFered  to  bo 

returned.     ^Ir. had  little  experience  in  tho 

matters  involved,  and  so  mismanaged  that  tho 
client  requested  him  to  withdraw  and  leave  tlie 
conduct  of  his  case  to  the  abler  junior.  My 
Glient  lost  the  case." 
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The  hon.  Member  for  York  was  a  warm  careful  attention,  I  gave  one  of  my  clerki  the 

supporter  of  the  Bill,  but  unfortunately  ^^ot  three  memhers  of  tiie  B^^^^th  b- 

-RToo  T^•A^^»f».^  f^^^  \^r.:^^  ^,^«»«4.      "M-«  structions  to  deliver  the  Drici  to  one  of  the  time 

was  prevented  from  being  present.     Mr.  ^^o  would  pledge  himself  not  to  adopt  the  too 

Lieeman  stated  that —  common  practice  of  handing  over  his  brief,  ba 

"Some    years   ago,    he  was  concerned    for  to  attend  to  the  ^himself .     The  fintd  Ae 

a    contractor    in    an    arbitration    on    a    large  tii«»>d  '^i*,?^.  ?'  in  gii^g  the  reqoind 

claim  uiK)n  a  railway  company.      The   arbi-  promise,  and  the  bnef  with  a  fee  of  -j  K«am 

tration   extended    oyer    100    d^ys.      His    two  ^^^J!'   ^o^^fcrenco  fee  was  dehver^  to Jum. 

counsel  frequently  did  not  put  in  appearance,  ^^  ithin  five  minutes,  Utei^y  speaking,  of  tbf 

and  often  for  u  few  minutes  only,  Ld  thei^  case  l^mg  called  on  for  trial,  ^  gentkoia 

interference  accordingly  did  mon^  harm  than  handed  over  his  bnef  to  a  young  brnirter  irhoK 

good.      Becoming    seriously    alarmed    for   his  senaces  could  verj- r^ddy  have  been  8«^ 

client,  Mr.  Leeman  requested  that  the  coimsel  ?  ^'"^  ^l.  ^'J^  f^^  and  who,  having  had  no  tune 

would  abstain  from  interference  at  all,  guaran-  *?  ^\  Ins  brief,  as  he  indeed  «tated  m  okb 

toeing  parent  of  fees  notwithstanding.    The  ^°F*'  ^^  *^®  ^»  entailing  o^ J>e  defendint 

fees  amounted  to  upwards  af  £1,500."  ?  ^?*^  1<>«*-    ^Y  ^^*  '^    ^,    ^  "  * 

foreigner,  and  I  have  boen  unable,  after  the 

The  next  letter  was  as  follows :  —  most  elaborate  explanation,  to  make  him  under. 

stand  upon  whatprmciple  of  honesty  a  bamitcr. 

**  I  imderstand  you  have  a  Bill  before  Par-  "who  did  nothing  to  earn  them,  should  retain 

liament  for  making  counsel  liable  on  their  con-  the  fees  paid  to  him  expressly  for  services  to  be 

tracts  to  perform  the   work  for  which   they  rendered,  or  upon  what  prmciple  of  instiee  i 

receive  the    fees.      I  have    twice  at  the  As-  man  secures  absolute  immunity  from  liahiHtr, 

sizes  this  week  be<'n   disappointed  (to  use  no  ©yen  from  moral  censure  when  ho  delibentclT 

stronger  term)  by  the  counsel  to  whom  I  had  violates  a  solemn  promise,  and  neglects  a  tnut 

delivered  briefs  and  jwiid  8ul)stimtial  fees.  I  will  casting  serious  and  unmerited  loss  upon  the  clienl 

not  mention  nami?8,  as  I  do  not  want  to  censure  who  has  employed  him. 

individuals,  but  to  illustnite  the  vicious  practice        \*  In  an  important  indictment  for  conqiinCT 

you  are  trying  to  remedy.      In  one  case — a  (arising  out  of  a  strike)  against  some  workini; 

common  jurj'  case — I  wjuj*  for  the  defendant,  men,  I  had  instructed  two  eminent  Q.C.*8for 

and    the    defence    was    simply   a  set-ofif,    the  the  defence.   They  were  detained  on  Cimut  and 

plaintifTs    claim    being    undisputed.      It    was  accordingly  returned  their  briefs,  but  ills  slmoit 

therefort)  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the  defend-  needless  to  say  not  their  fees,  although  thew 

ant's  coimsel  to  begin  and  o^K^n  the  case ;  but  amounted  to  about  £60,  and  came  oat  of  the 

my  coimsel,  who  had  receivwi  the  brief  and  fee  pockets  of  working  men." 
several  days  before  in  London,  had  not  come 

down,  and  the  Judge  refused  to  wait,  and  the  He    would    not    weary   the    Hoiue  by 

plaintir  8  counsel  (there  being  no  one  to  gamsav  reading  more  of  the  letters  he  possessed 

mm)  opened  the  case,  possessmc:  the  minds  oi«.«i  i.vx  u*         ij 

the  CoU  and  jurj-  with  his  owS  ^'iew  of  it,  so  ^{  ^"^"^^  purport,  but  would  condade 

that  when  my  coimsel  afterwards  arrived,  as  he  WJ"1   an  extract  from  the  letter  by  the 

did  in  the  middle  of  the  trial,  the  verdict  was  City  solicitor  he  first  quoted,  and  in  this 

l>ractically  lost  Iveyond  recovery.     In  another  case  he  would  mention  names — 
case  (on  the  criminal  sidt?)  an  important  prose- 
cution, bv  direction  of  the  Justices,  for  a  public 

nuisance,*  the    brief,   with  a    respectable   fee,        " Thcpresent  Mr.  Justice  Lush   acted  in  a 

liad  been  given  to  an  experienced  counsel,  who,  ^'^0'  different  manner.     He  attached  hinuelf 

just  as  the  case  was  coming  on,  handed  it  over  altogether  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  tad 

to  a  very  young  gentleman,  who  had  not  even  "^'ovld  not  take  briefs  in  other  Courts,  beosoR 

time  to  read  it,  anil  an  ac(iiutttil  was  the  natural  ^»«  co^^  not  proiMjrly  attend  to  the  work.    An- 

result.     If  for  any  unexpectwi  and  unavoidable  other  exception  to  the  somewhat  gcnend  rale 

cause  a  counsel  cannot  conduct  a  case  he  has  ^'^^  ^^  J^*"^  Karslake.    Sir  John  would  wfuie 

undtjrtakeu,  he  shoidd  be  bound  to  consult  the  to  take  a  case  if  he  thought  he  could  not  attend 

solicitor  concerned  as  to  the  choice  of  a  substi-  ^^  ^^ '  ^^^y  although  I  bcheve  it  was  not,  strictlr 

tuto :  and,  if  required,  to  return  the  brief,  toge-  speaking,  professional,  you  could  always sasbisi 

ther  with  the  fee,  into  the  solicitor's  hands.  or  his  clerk  and  arrange  with  him  to  give  Ui 

attendance  to  the  case,  and  he  would  teu  jroa  if 

Here  was  another  case  :—  he  could  not  attend  to  it,  and,  with  this  notire. 

„xr^  .v^,  1    1    iv  if  you  gave  him  a  brief,  you  did  so  at  your  own 

"  Mr. ,  Q.C.,    was    asked    the    evenmg  ^^^j^ ..  °  '  ' 

before  the  trial  if  he  would  promise  to  attend 

on   plaintiflTs  ])ehalf.     He   promised,  and  the  ttt-j  \      t  •  .        ,«-t 

brief  was  left  with  him.    AMien  the  trial  came  ^^  ^^^d  much  pleasure  m  saying  thatlH 

on,  he  very  shortly  ojHmod  the  case,  and  then  had  received  similar  testimony  as  to  tlie 

left  his  junior  to  comph^tu,   i.e.,  examine  wit-  conduct  of  other  distinguished  OOOBielt 

nesses,  address  the  jury,  A:c.,  while  he  went  to  both    Members   of  the   Hoose  of  OoB- 

another  Court.    A\  e  lost.  mons  and  otherwise.     The  Bill 


A  solicitor  in  the  West-end  wrote—  extremely  simple  one.     The  lat 

-  A  client  of  mine  being  imiortunate  enough  P^®    ??Z^l  ^  ^  barrister^  ^^^ 

to  be  the  defendant  in  an  action  on  a  disijuted  *®©8  which   had  been   pzomiMd  SM  W 

account  with  a  tradesman,  and  the  case  requiring  paid.     That  was  in  acoorduioe 

J/r.  Norwood 
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(Kr.  Norwood's)  notions  of  equity.  The 
ted  (dause  rendered  the  barrister  liable 
for  ffross  neglect  of  duty.  He  be- 
Hered  that  me  clause  was  objected  to 
bj  many  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
Mvere.  He  had  £rawn  the  clause  wide 
enouffh  to  embrace  the  whole  matter, 
but  if  it  was  considered  by  the  House 
to  be  too  stringent  in  its  character,  or  if 
it  bore  too  hardly  on  the  Profession,  he 
had  no  objection  to  modify  it  in  Com- 
mittee. He  had  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
debate  which  would  follow,  he  should 
hear  a  good  deal  about  the  **  honor- 
arium" and  the  relations  between  the 
Roman  patron  and  client.  Blaokitone^  of 
course,  was  a  great  authority  against 
him,  and  he  was  aware  that  learned 
Judges  in  various  cases  down  to  ''  Ken- 
nedy and  Brown"  had  decided  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  give  up  the 
privileges  always  enjoyed  by  an  advo- 
cate, but  he  respectfully  declined  to 
argue  this  view  of  the  question.  It 
mattered  to  him  not  one  iota  what  was 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  Bomans. 
They  were  now  living  in  the  year  1876 ; 
the  conditions  of  life  and  of  society  were 
altogether  changed ;  and  he  maintained 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day  to  justify  the 
continuance  of  such  a  system.  The  so- 
called  honorarium  in  these  days  was 
a  myth  and  mere  moonshine,  for  the 
fee  was  a  matter  of  ordinary  bargain 
as  much  as  any  on  'Change,  but  with 
this  difference — that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  barrister's  clerk  was  able  to 
insist  upon  the  fee  being  paid  before- 
hand. He  was  certain  that  it  would 
not  be  maintained  that  the  honorariimi 
really  existed ;  and  if  it  no  longer  ex- 
isted the  immunity  based  upon  the 
theory  of  an  honorarium  must  utterly 
fail.  He  had  conclusive  information 
which  bore  upon  this  point.  One  gen- 
tleman wrote  that — 

"The  idea  of  counsel  receiving  only  such 
honorary  payments  as  suitors  were  willing  to 
give  was  a  pure  fiction.  Whatever  practice 
might  have  prevailed  centuries  ago,  in  the  days 
in  which  welive  counsel  through  their  clerks  md 
liargain  for  fees,  and  very  good  bargains  they 
made.  Having  got  the  money  in  their  pockets 
they  did  exacUy  as  they  pleased  in  regard  to 
the  performance  of  the  contract.  In  other 
wordB,  they  failed  to  attend,  or  they  might, 
withont  oonsulting  anybody  but  their  own  con- 
venianoe,  hand  over  the  brief  to  another  person 
MQiUy  imknown  and  unacceptable  to  the  suitor. 
what  would  a  leamed  Judge  aay  of  any  other 
iit  erf  flwn  wlio  took  the  aame  ooorae  P" 


So  much  for  the  honorarium.  He  was, 
however,  told  that  if  they  did  away  with 
this  system  the  fees  would  increase. 
Well,  fees  had  already  increased.  They 
never  were  so  great  as  they  were  now, 
and  he  did  not  grudge  them.  The  public 
were  not  boimd  to  go  to  the  counsel  who 
charged  the  highest  fee,  but  they  had 
the  choice  of  the  entire  Bar.  If  a  man 
of  fi^eat  reputation  thought  that  he  was 
entitled  to  charge  a  large  fee,  lot  him  do 
so,  and  he  (Mr.  Norwood)  would  place 
no  limit  upon  the  demands  which  counsel 
might  ma^e  in  that  respect.  He  would 
now  advert  to  the  objections  made  to 
the  1st  clause  in  the  Bill  which  gave 
power  to  a  barrister  to  sue  for  his 
fees.  He  was  told  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  Bar  **  tins  clause  is  un- 
necessary, for  our  bad  debts  are  infini- 
tesimal." He  quite  admitted  it,  be- 
cause after  a  barrister  had  attained 
eminence,  a  solicitor  dare  not  treat  him 
except  with  the  greatest  respect,  but 
that  was  not  the  case  in  regcurd  to  the 
jimior  Bar.  He  had  evidence  over  and 
over  again  from  junior  counsel  who 
said  they  were  obliged  to  accept  busi- 
ness in  any  form  in  which  it  came  to 
them,  and  they  suffered  cruelly  in  con- 
sequence. There  was  a  certain  class 
of  solicitors  —  the  black  sheep  of  the 
Profession  —  who  employed  a  young 
man  until  the  fees  amounted  to  a  con- 
siderable sum,  and  when  the  barrister 
applied  for  payment  deserted  him  and 
took  the  same  course  with  his  successor, 
which  was  simple  robbery.  He  had 
in  his  hand  letters  in  which  the  writers 
drew  a  piteous  picture  of  the  condition 
of  gentlemen  who  were  solely  de- 
pendent upon  their  fees  for  their  sus- 
tenance in  life,  and  complaining  cruelly 
of  the  way  in  which  they  were  treated. 
They  added  that  the  only  prospect 
of  relief  they  had  was  from  the  pass- 
ing of  some  measure  of  this  kind.  The 
second  clause  of  the  Bill  was  drawn 
wide  for  a  purpose  he  had  already 
explained,  and  he  had  no  objection  to 
modify  it  in  Committee  within  reason- 
able Dounds.  His  object  was  not  to 
open  the  door  for  an  action  against 
the  hond  fide  efforts  of  counsel  simply 
because  counsel  had  lost  a  case,  or  the 
solicitor  or  client  thought  he  had  not 
done  quite  as  much  as  he  might.  He 
was  told  that  the  passing  of  this  clause 
would  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
Bar,     He  should  be  sorry  to  do  any- 
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{hinff  that  would  attain  Buoh  a  result, 
but  ne  could  not  conceive  how  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Bar,  and  their  power  to 
advocate  efficiently  the  cause  of  their 
clients,  should  be  bound  up  with  im- 
munity from  the  ordinary  obligations  of 
law  and  morality  that  affect  every  other 
class  of  the  community.  He  was  to  be 
opposed  upon  this  occasion  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  below  him,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Coventry  (Sir  Henry  Jack- 
son). He  believed  his  hon.  Friend  was 
admirably  qualified  to  review  the  whole 
position,  but  he  wished  to  remind  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  that  he  had  no  quarrel 
with  his  (Sir  Henry  Jackson's)  part  of  the 
Profession — the  Chancery  Bar.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  chosen  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  his  brethren  of  the  Common  Law 
and  Parliamentary  Bar,  and  he  hoped 
his  hon.  Friend  would  tell  thom  how 
they  could  in  future  avoid  the  scandals 
which  had  existed  in  the  past.  A  man 
knew  if  he  went  to  the  Chancery  Bar 
and  engaged  the  services  of  coimsel, 
that  those  services  were  rendered,  and 
therefore  he  (Mr.  Norwood)  hoped  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  in  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  his  Common  Law 
brethren,  would,  in  justice,  explain  how 
admirably  well  that  system  worked,  and 
offer  to  assist  them  in  placing  their 
branch  of  the  Profession  UDon  the  same 
basis.  He  admitted  that  the  proposal 
which  he  now  submitted  to  the  House, 
was  full  of  difficulty.  He  was  aware 
that  the  arrangements  in  the  Common 
Law  Courts  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  counsel  to  know  when  his  business 
was  to  come  on,  and  he  believed  that 
the  rules  under  which  the  Courts  were 
now  acting  had  not  been  framed  so  as  to 
facilitate  business,  but  the  very  reverse ; 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
great  deal  of  this  difficulty  arose  from 
the  apathy  of  the  Bar.  The  Benchers 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  were  far  too  apa- 
thetic, and  they  failed  to  regulate  the 
business  of  tlieir  Profession  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  clients.  He  was  further  of 
opinion  that  the  learned  Judges  them- 
selves did  not  take  the  trouble  to  see 
that  the  business  was  facilitated  as  far 
as  possible,  or  they  would  long  before 
this  have  done  something  which  would 
have  tended  to  mitigate  the  evil  now 
complained  of.  He  had  no  wish  to  re- 
strict the  judicial  independence  of  the 
Judges ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  could 

Mr,  Norwood 


not  forget  the  fact  that  thej  were  odi- 
ried  servants  of  the  State,  and  tiiat  thij 
should  do  all  they  could  to  aanst  tb 
Bar  in  making  such  reeolationB  as  would 
enable  them  to  fulfil  meir  dutiee  to  tbe 
greatest  advantage  of  the  public  at  laige. 
No  one  in  the  present  day  could  tell  ii 
what  Court  his  case  would  come  on.  A 
man  who  believed  that  his  case  was  to 
be  tried  the  next  morning  in  a  particiilar 
Court,  foimd  when  the  day  amyed  that 
it  had  been  transferred  to  another.  These 
were  difficulties,  no  doubt,  but  he  be- 
lieved they  could  be  overcome  if  there 
was  an  anxious  desire  displayed  on  the 
part  of  the  Bar  and  of  the  Jad^  to 
make  some  more  satisfactory  provisioiM. 
The  Bill  was  a  very  important  one,  u 
seeking  to  remove  a  growing  scandaL  It 
affected  every  individual  in  the  conntiy. 
There  was  no  man  or  woman  who  was 
not  liable  to  appear  in  a  Court  of  Law 
to  protect  his  or  her  life,  property,  or 
reputation.  It  applied  also  to  a  large, 
a  distinguished,  and  a  noble  Professioii, 
and  there  was  no  section  of  the  commu- 
nity so  interested  in  the  amendment  he 
desired  to  effect  as  the  Bar  itself.  He 
believed  that  it  was  for  their  interest  to 
eliminate  those  objectionable  practices, 
to  restrain  the  rapacity  of  some  of  iti 
members,  and  to  elevate  generally  the 
tone  of  the  Profession.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Profession  just  now  was 
seriously  compromised,  and  that  a  veiy 
strong  feeling  upon  these  matters  ex- 
isted among  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. He  did  not  believe  that  any 
hon.  Member  who  was  about  to  tike 
part  in  the  debate  would  be  prepared 
to  deny  the  general  correctness  of  his 
allegations.  He  owned  that  he  felt  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  a  difficult  and 
unpleasant  one,  and  he  trusted  that  he 
had  discharged  it  without  disoourteey 
or  giving  just  cause  of  offence.  Hii 
position  was  this — he  had,  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  by  introducing  the  Bill  and 
getting  it  read  a  first  time,  obtained  i 
rule  nisif  and  he  now  called  on  the 
House,  unless  good  reason  could  he 
shown  to  the  contrary,  to  make  thst 
rule  absolute  by  assenting  to  the  second 
reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  piopoied, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Norwood.) 

Sir  HENEY  JACKSON :  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood)  hsi 
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opened  hie  cMe  whh  great  ability,  and 
in  a  manner  to  whicm  no  Member  of 
fhe  PkofeMon,  to  whatever  side  of  the 
Bar  he  may  belonff ,  can  reasonably  take 
ezoeption.  The  non.  Gentleman  has 
passed  no  oensure  on  that  branch  of  the 
iVofossion  to  which  I  have  myself  the 
honoiir  to  belone,  and  has  on  that  ac- 
count expressed  his  surprise  at  my  hos- 
tility to  his  measure  ;  but,  perhaps,  this 
Tory  reason  makes  me  better  qualified  to 
warn  the  House  against  the  consequences 
that  .would  foUow  £rom  the  present  Bill 
being  passed  into  law.  I  wul  not  enter 
into  tne  controversy  which  my  hon. 
Friend  has  deprecated  ;  I  will  not  con- 
sider whether  tne  fee  of  a  counsel  being 
a  honorarium  is  based  upon  the  Boman 
Law  or  is  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land— ^I  agree  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  existing  conditions  of  English 
society  and  the  requirements  of  the 
English  people  in  1 876 ;  but  I  am  en- 
tiiied  to  say  this,  that  as  the  present 
relations  between  advocates  and  clients 
have  existed  in  this  country  from  the 
earliest  recorded  time — as  the  principle 
of  the  honorarium  obtains  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but,  I  believe,  in  every  Christian 
country  on  the  European  Continent  and 
in  everyone  of  our  English  Colonies ; 
as  until  recently  no  ^complaint  of  its 
operation  has  been  made,  at  least  it  has 
a  very  strong  presumption  in  its  favour ; 
and  those  who  are  anxious  to  maintain 
it  have  a  clear  right  to  require  from  those 
who  attack  it  the  establishment  of  two 
propositions — first,  that  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things  shows  evils  which  can  be 
remedied  only  by  legislation ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  the  legislation  proposed 
is  sure  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things  than  that  which  now  exists.  Now, 
what  does  the  evil  complained  of  amount 
to  ?  Assuming  all  the  allegations  of  the 
hon.  Member  to  be  true  and  incapable 
of  explanation,  it  comes  to  this — that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  barristers 
to  whom  it  may  be  objected  that  they 
are  ifuilty  of  practices  which  I  am  sure 
no  Member  of  this  House  will  justify; 
and  this  is  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
asked  that  a  measure  affecting  the  whole 
Profession  shall  be  passed.  It  is  not 
with  the  hon.  Member,  as  of  old,  that 
the  city  shall  be  saved  for  the  sake  of  10 
righteous  men — the  hon.  Member  would 
destroy  the  interests  of  a  whole  Profes- 
sion for  10  unrighteous  members  of  it. 
My  hon.  Friend  must  make  out  that 


there  is  no  other  cure  for  ihe  evil 
alleged.  What  is  the  complaint  ?  That 
a  certain  number  of  coimsel  are  in  the 
habit  of  undertaking  more  business  than 
they  are  able  to  discharge.  If  they  do 
so  deliberately — if  there  are  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar  in  high  position  who, 
knowing  that  they  cannot  discharge  the 
duty  they  undertake,  yet  receive  and 
retain  the  reward  for  doing  that  duty — 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  no  words 
sufficiently  strong  to  express  my  repro- 
bation of  such  conduct.  But  we  have 
not  yet  had  this  charge  proved.  I  know 
of  no  such  case  of  my  own  knowledge, 
and  in  the  absence  of  proof  I  will  not 
assume  that  such  practices  obtain.  No 
doubt  serious  inconveniences  and  disap- 
pointments sometimes  result  from  the 
non-attendance  of  coimsel ;  but  how 
does  that  generally  arise  ?  The  matter 
is  beyond  the  control,  not  of  counsel 
generally,  but  of  the  distinguished 
counsel  of  whom  complaint  is  made. 
The  difficulty  arises,  first,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  so  many  Courts  sitting 
at  the  same  time,  and,  secondly,  from 
the  fashion  in  the  public  of  confining 
their  attention  to  particular  counsel — a 
fashion  not  warranted  by  common  sense 
or  approved  by  experience.  There  is  a 
run  upon  certain  men,  and  no  client  con- 
siders himself  ready  until  one  or  other  of 
them  is  retained :  their  services  must  be 
secured  at  all  hazards  :  and  what  is  the 
result  on  the  position  of  the  particular 
advocate  so  sought  after  ?  I  am  sorry 
to  trouble  the  House  with  allusions  to 
professional  details,  but  in  considering 
this  subject  I  must  explain  how  he  often 
finds  himself  fixed.  He  accepts  a  brief 
in  a  case  to  be  heard,  we  will  say,  the 
next  day,  and  with  the  determination, 
coUte  qui  eoiite^  that  he  would  attend  to 
it.  He  reads  his  papers,  holds  his  con- 
sultation, and  is  prepared  to  proceed 
with  the  case.  He  attends  in  his  place 
on  the  morrow.  He  finds,  from  no 
fault  of  any  one — perhaps  through  the 
preceding  case  lasting  longer  than  was 
expected,  or  because  of  the  absence  of 
a  witness  or  the  illness  of  a  Judge — that 
his  case  is  not  ready  for  hearing.  Now, 
the  effect  of  my  hon.  Friend* s  Bill  will 
be  that  till  this  particular  case  has  been 
disposed  of,  that  counsel  could  not  be 
retained  in  any  other ;  and,  although  he 
might  have  imdertaken  to  argue  another 
case  on  the  following  day  in  the  fall 
belief  that  he  would  be  ready  to  do  so, 
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he  would  have  to  return  his  brief,  and 
leave  his  client  in  the  second  case— and, 
perhaps,  at  very  short  notice — without 
assistcuice.  You  may  get  barristers 
willing  to  enter  into  such  an  arrange- 
ment and  to  carry  it  out ;  but  you  will 
not  get  the  eminent  men  who  are  so 
much  sought  after  to  do  so ;  nor  can  it 
be  expected.  What,  then,  is  really  the 
position  of  the  client  in  reference  to  the 
services  of  counsel  so  much  sought  after  ? 
He  knows  perfectly  well  that  these  men 
have  such  an  accumulation  of  business 
on  their  hands  that  accidents  such  as  I 
have  described  are  inevitable ;  why, 
then,  as  there  is  so  much  doubt  whether 
their  services  can  be  obtained,  employ 
the  counsel  in  question  ?  Why  not 
deliver  the  brief  to  any  other  of  the 
numerous  gentlemen  at  the  Bar  who 
would  readily  accept  it  on  an  under- 
taking to  attend  whenever  and  wherever 
it  may  be  heard  and  who  would  be  per- 
fectly competent  to  do  it  justice  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  the  services  of  a  particular 
counsel  are  retained  to  secure  that  at  all 
events  he  shall  be  kept  from  the  other 
side,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be 
able  to  attend  to  his  client's  case  more  or 
less.  It  is  felt  not  to  be  safe  to  allow 
that  gentleman  to  be  employed  on  the 
other  side,  and  he  is  retained  to  keep 
him  from  the  enemy.  This,  I  maintain, 
is  in  many  cases  the  real  bargain  and 
understanding.  The  client  gets  what  he 
bargains  for,  and  now,  though  my  hon. 
Friend  complains  that  he  does  not  get 
more,  I  do  not  say  that  his  bargain  is 
a  wise  one,  or  that  the  possibility  of 
his  being  driven  to  it  shows  a  desirable 
state  of  things;  but  it  does  not  seem 
reasonable  that  Parliament  should  be 
called  on  to  alter  the  whole  status  of 
the  Profession  of  the  Bar  and  to  make 
serious  changes  in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  order  to  make  certain  counsel 
do  what  every  one  knows  they  cannot 
do — attend  to  two  things  at  the  same 
time  in  different  places.  The  diffi- 
culty is  not  without  a  remedy.  That 
remedy  is  not  far  to  seek :  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  complain :  it  is  sim- 
ply to  abstain  from  employing  gentlemen 
who  are  known  to  have  acted  in  the 
manner  complained  of,  and  to  employ 
those  who  have  more  time  to  bestow  on 
their  cases.  My  hon.  Friend  has  made 
some  little  of  the  benefit  which  his  Bill 
will  confer  on  the  Bar  by  giving  counsel 
a  right  to  recover  their  fees.     No  doubt. 
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to  many  memberB  of  the  jnnior  Bv 
there  may  at  first  mght  be  a  oertaii 
advantage  in  securing  a  legal  right  to 
recover  meir  fees ;  but,  notwithstanding 
that,  I  venture  to  think  that,  with  the 
exception    of  the  few  gentlemeii  wko 
have  written  to  my  hon.  Friend,  the  niu- 
nimous  opinion  of  the  Bar  ia  that  tiui 
so-called   advantage   ought  not  to  be 
accepted,  because  it  will  endanger  whit 
they  value  far  more  than  the  mere  peca- 
niary  consideration — the  maintenance  of 
their  professional  status  and  their  free- 
dom of  action  in  their  professional  dutiei. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  my  hon.  Friend  to 
talk  of  benefiting  the  Bar,  but  the  ee- 
sence  of  his  Bill  is  not  to  benefit  the  Bar, 
but  to  impose  on  it  a  different  status  from 
that  which  it  now  occupies.      On  the 
other  hand,  I  cannot  accept  the  alterna- 
tive of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
West  Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory).     I  do  not 
think  a  Committee  the  proper  tribunal 
to  settle  this  question.     It  has  latelj 
been  the  fashion  to  decry  Select  Com- 
mittees, but  I  do  not  concur  in  that  opi- 
nion.   I  consider  them  most  Talnable 
means    of   eliciting    information ;   bat 
when  all  the  facts  of  a  case  are  known. 
their  !Report  is  only  as  valuable  as  the 
opinions  of  the  incUvidual  Members  who 
concur  in  it.     Here  there  are  no  facts  to 
elicit,   and  no  useful  purpose   will  be 
served  by  referring  either  the  Bill  or  the 
subject  to  a  Committee  upstairs.    The 
principle  of  the  Bill  is  plain  enoogli, 
and  is  expressed  in  the  iSreamUe— it  if 
to  take  away  the  present  professional 
status  of  counsel,  and  to  give  to  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  the  same 
rights  and  render  them  liable  to  the 
same  liabilities  as  the  other  subjeota  of 
Her  Majesty.     My  hon.  Friend  atatei 
that  the  arrangements  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Chancery  Bar  give  him,  and 
those    whom    he    represents,  complete 
satisfaction.    I  am  ^lad  to  hear  it.   But 
does  he   not  see  mat  this  BiU,  if  it 
becomes  law,  will  affect  that  branch  of 
the  Bar  of  which  he  has  spoken  in  team 
^f  entire  approval  just  as  much  as  thoee 
whom  he  condemns.    Practicallj,  e^i 
my  hon.   Friend,  counsel  in  Ghaaceiy 
attend  to  their  cases ;  and  no  doubt  Hhgf 
do.   But  Chancery  barristers  are  bound, 
as  all  other  coimsel  are,  to  attend  to  tha 
Courts  of  Appeal  in  preference  to' die 
Courts  of  First  Instance,  and,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  says,  with  approval,  tlMy 
are  entitled  to  consideration  when  Hubj 
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abtent  fhfli&Mlyes  under  the  preMure  of 
a  ipeeial  fee.  But  tinder  this  Bill  their 
accidental  absence,  or  their  justifiable 
absence  from  whatever  cause,  would,  so 
far  as  the  client  was  concerned,  give 
just  the  same  cause  of  complaint  as  the 
deliberate  absence  of  which  he  has 
spoken ;  and  the  Bill  will  deal  a  blow 
not  onlj  to  the  leaders  of  the  Bar,  but 
to  the  juniors  also,  of  whose  interests 
mj  bon.  Friend  claims  to  be  so  anxious 
an  advocate.  The  fact  is,  that  if  any 
banister  is  to  be  liable  to  an  action 
at  law  and  to  damages  for  not  being 
present  at  the  hearing  of  a  cause,  unless 
he  can  satisfy  a  jury  that  he  is  absent 
through  unavoidable  accident  or  from 
some  other  justifiable  cause,  the  position 
of  the  Chancery  barrister  would  be  just 
as  intolerable  as  that  of  other  members 
of  the  Profession.  If  my  hon.  Friend 
admits  that  a  satisfactory  result  has 
been  arrived  at  by  the  voluntary  ar- 
rangement made  among  themselves  by 
the  Chancery  Bar,  what  is  the  need  for 
legislation?  The  question  of  making 
arrangements  bv  which  the  attendance 
of  counsel  can  be  secured  to  the  same 
extent  at  any  rate  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Courts  of  Chancery  can  surely  be  dealt 
with  without  legislation.  It  is  a  matter 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  may  easily  be 
arranged ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  heard, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  approach 
the  Bar  on  the  subject  either  by  clients 
or  solicitors.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that 
if  solicitors  would  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  instruct  only  those 
whose  attendance  they  are  sure  of, 
they  are  quite  strong  enough  to  protect 
themselves  and  to  force  the  Bar  into 
satisfactory  arrangements,  and  the  com- 
plaint of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
will  soon  come  to  an  end.  But,  after 
all,  this  question  of  the  non-attendance 
of  counsel,  though  principally  present  to 
the  mind  of  my  hon.  Friend,  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  change  which  his  Bill, 
if  earned,  would  effect.  Could  he  con- 
fine his  Bill  to  the  objects  he  has  in 
view,  though  unnecessary  and  prejudi- 
cial, it  might  be  less  dangerous.  If  this 
Bill  were  to  become  law,  every  barrister 
would  become  liable  to  his  client  for  his 
conduct  of  the  case,  and  for  the  opinion 
he  may  give  upon  it.  Sir,  if  this  were 
to  be  law  it  would  put  an  end  at  once  to 
all  that  was  worthy  and  noble  in  the 
Mtaiut  of  the  Bar.  My  hon.  Friend,  no 
doubt,  says,  he  has  no  intention  of  pro- 
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ducin^  such  a  result ;  but  such  a  result 
must  mevitably  follow.  The  position  of 
a  barrister  in  relation  to  his  chent  is  well 
understood,  though  it  is  difficult  to  define. 
It  is  one  of  exceeding  delicacy,  of  the 
greatest  devotion  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
ike  utmost  trust  on  the  other.  It  is 
the  position  of  advocate  as  distinct  from 
that  of  a^ent  or  servant,  and  this  dis- 
tinction depends  upon  the  absence  of 
that  very  right  to  recover  the  promised 
honorarium  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
Bill  to  confer.  Once  establish  the  right 
to  recover  the  fee,  the  relation  of  advo- 
cate ceases,  and  that  of  principal  and 
agent  takes  its  place.  That  advocacy 
should  be  permitted  all  civilized  coun- 
tries are  agreed,  and  all  confer  upon 
advocates  special  immunities  and  pecu- 
liar duties.  At  present  the  advocate 
makes  the  success  of  his  client's  cause 
his  first  and  paramount  object ;  but  he 
does  this  with  due  subordination  of  the 
case  to  his  conviction  of  the  rights  of 
the  matter  and  the  law  bearing  upon  it, 
to  considerations  as  to  public  time,  and 
to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  he  consi- 
ders himself  at  liberty  entirely  to  disre- 
gard, if  necessary,  the  instructions  with 
which  clients  too  often  hamper  him  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  conduct 
the  case.  But  if,  instead  of  being  an 
advocate,  he  were  to  become  a  paid 
agent,  his  agency  would  make  him  the 
mere  mouth-piece  of  his  client,  and  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  he  must 
say  exactly  what  his  client  tells  him  to 
say,  call  the  witnesses  whom  his  client 
desires  him  to  call,  and,  it  may  be, 
make  attacks  which  he  knows  to  be  un- 
warrantable and  argue  points  of  law 
which  he  knows  to  be  untenable.  In 
fact,  that  freedom  of  speech  which  has 
been  a  power  to  the  Bar  and  a  great 
glory  to  the  country  would  no  longer 
avail  for  his  protection — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  so  directed,  the  client 
would  properly  bo  answerable  for  all  his 
coimsel  may  in  the  heat  of  the  moment 
have  said  against  his  opponent.  Sir,  so 
great  an  alteration  in  the  stattM  of  the 
most  liberal  Profession  in  the  world 
will  not  only  lower  the  character  and 
position  of  its  members,  but  be  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  interests  of  the  Profession  and  of  the 
public  are  in  this  matter  identical.  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
in  our  political  and  social  system  of 
which  we  are  all  proud»  it  is  the  cha- 
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racter  of  our  judicial  bench.    We  are  all 
assured  that  even  when  disappointment 
suggests  or  fancies  prejudice  or  infirmity 
in  the  conduct  of  a  cause,  no  one  person 
has  even  ever  hinted  at  partiality  or 
corruption  in  our  Judges.     Our  Judges, 
*we  know,  have  been  and  are  amongst  the 
foremost  minds  of  the  country.     Upon 
their  character  for  integrity  and  impar- 
tiality depends  the  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.     The  Judges  have 
been,   and  I  hope  will  continue  to  be, 
selected  from  the  Bar.     To  the  Bar  has 
ever  been   drawn  as  to  an  irresistible 
attraction,  all  that  is  most  hopeful  and 
promising  in  each  rising  generation,  and 
m  the  training  and  practice  of  advocacy 
our  Judges  and  statesmen  have  been 
made.     Nothing,  then,   could  be  more 
disastrous  than    that  a  law  should  be 
passed  whicli  should  turn  from  a  Pro- 
fession  which    has   now  such  a  charm 
those  young  men   of  ability  and  pro- 
mise, who  would  otherwise  become  in 
the  future  our  Judges  and  lawgivers. 
WTiat  could  be    more   deterrent    than 
that  they  should  be  liable  for  opinions 
they  honestly  give,    or  for  arguments 
they  use,  or  discretion  they  exercise,  to 
bo   harassed   by  disappointed    clients? 
The  nature  of  the  subject  with  which  an 
advocate  is  concerned,  differs  from  that 
of  an  ordinary  Profession.     From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  in  almost  every  law- 
suit, both  parties  start  with  a  conviction 
that  they  are  in  the  right,  while  it  is 
inevitable  that  one  or  other  must  end 
by  being  sliown   to  be  in  the  wrong. 
Seeing  how  much  of  mere  chance  and 
what  differences  of  opinion  there  are  in 
every  litigation,   how  can  any  man  of 
independence    face    the    responsibility 
of  giving?  an  opinion   for   which,    if  it 
ultimately  proves  incoiTcct,  he  is  sub- 
ject to  be  made  liable  in  an  action  ?     It 
may  be  said  that   a   bond  fide  opinion 
even  if  wrong  would  not  involve  such 
liability,  but  this,  I  say,  that  the  very 
liability  to  be  impleaded  would   take 
away  that  independence  from  a  barrister 
which  is  now  his   greatest  pride,    and 
his    client's    greatetit    safety.     No  one 
makes  any  complaint  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Bar  conduct  their  cases, 
and  the  public  would  be  the  first  and 
greatest  sufferers  by  putting  any  fetter 
on  their  discretion.     My  hon.   Friend 
has    no    doubt   produced  a  formidable 
amount  of  testimony  as  to  the  existence 
of  serious  inconveniences,  but  he  must 
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remember  ihat  upon  fhis  8u1>jeot  all  m 
have  been  tamed  upon  liiin,  and  lie  nai 
been  made  the  recipient  of  emj 
grievance,  and  no  wonder  that  lie  seei 
only  the  black  side  of  the  picture.  Bst 
the  House  will  remember  that  no  on* 
person  whose  conduct  has  been  obsemd 
upon  by  any  of  my  hon.  Friend's  oorrs- 
spondents,  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  matters  charged  againit 
him.  By  no  means  complaining  of  mj 
hon.  Friend  for  bringing  the  subject 
forward,  and  still  less  of  uie  manner  in 
which  he  has  done  so,  I  still  think 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  public  will 
be  served  if  the  House  will  adopt  my 
Amendment  and  reject  this  Bill. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE,  in  seconding 
the  Amendment,    after  congratulating 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood) 
for  the  temperate  language  in  which  he 
had  opened  the  debate  generally,  thought 
it  was  only  due  also  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Coventry  (Sir  Henij 
Jackson)  that  he  should  offer  to  him  hu 
warm  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Common 
Law  side  of  the  Profession,  for  the  veiy 
lucid  and  clear  way  in  which  he  had  pat 
the  whole  case  before  the  House.    In  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  memben 
of  the  Bar  had  not,  and  indeed  could  not 
have,  the  like  opportunity  as  Chanceiy 
Barristers  possessed  of  attending,  to  the 
same  extent  personally,  to  the  caise  in 
which  they  were  instructed,  because  in 
a  much  larger  ratio  the  Chancery  Oonrti 
had  their  own  practitioners  attached  to 
them  continuously,   while  at  Common 
Law  there  were  often  three  or  four  OomtB 
sitting     simultaneously,    sometimes  » 
Banco,  sometimes  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  the 
advocate  himself,  even  before  the  lite 
Judicature  Act,  scarcely  knew  in  which 
Court  his  cause  was  likely  to  come  on; 
while  still  more  was  it  the  case  at  pre- 
sent, when  causes,   though  headed  u 
belonging  to  one  Court  might  be,  and 
indeed  often  practically  would  be,  tnni- 
f erred  to  some  other.     He  ventured  to 
assert  that  there  was  no  class  of  men 
more  anxious  to  perform  their  duty  thin 
were  barristers,  and  for  the  best  of  aO 
possible  reasons— namely,  that  to  no  one 
was  it  of  more  consequence  (with  the 
exception  of  his  client)  than  to  the  bar- 
rister himself  not  only  that  he  shonU 
perform  the  duty  cast  upon  him,  if  he 
could  possibly  do  so,  but  for  his  own 
credit's  sake  that  he  should  put  fbrth 
the  most  strenuous  manifestation  alike 
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of  afaOity  md  wilL  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  that  hie  foreneio  reputation  was 
more  or  less  involved  in  every  case  with 
which  he  had  to  do.  Barristera  never, 
as  he  apprehended,  undertook  functions 
whidi  tney  could  not  expect  to  perform ; 
and  they  oarried  out,  in  all  cases,  what 
they  undertook,  which  was  to  do  the 
beat  they  could  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed.  Nay  more, 
inninety-ninecases  outof  a  hundred,  they 
thoroughly  performed  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  them,  and  if  by  some  accident 
over  which  neither  the  advocate,  the  so- 
Kcitor,  the  Judge, — nay  even  the  jury 
itself  had  any  control,  the  barrister  was 
unable  to  peiform  the  duty,  surely  that 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  exposed 
to  leg^  proceedings  by  some  disap- 
pointed Client.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  moreover,  that  while  every  other 
man,  engaged  either  in  professional  or 
commercial  life,  could  do  a  large  part  of 
his  work  vicariously,  the  barrister,  so 
feur  as  Court  work,  and  indeed  a  large 
portion  of  Chamber  business  was  con- 
cerned, must  do  his  own  work  entirely 
himself.  He  would  remind  the  House, 
moreover,  that  that  part  of  the  work 
which  he  might  denominate  ''  public  " 
was  often  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  thought  and  elaboration  devoted  an- 
tecedently to  every  case,  and  was  it  to 
be  said  that  if  on  some  one  occasion,  pos- 
sibly, any  unforeseen  occurrence  caused 
the  involuntary  absence  of  counsel  from 
bis  place,  therefore,  all  the  fruits  of  his 
previous  labour  should  be  lost  to  him ; 
nay,  far  worse,  that  he  should  be  ox- 
posed  to  the  annoyance  and  the  risk  of 
legal  proceedings  for  having  most  con- 
scientiously tried  to  do  his  best.  It 
migbt  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  such  pro- 
ceedings if  attempted,  must  come  to 
nothing;  but  there  never  was  a  more 
falladous  view ;  the  very  entry  of  such 
a  matter  must  have  a  most  damaging 
effect  on  the  reputation  of  the  practitioner 
attacked  by  it.  Surely  it  was  no  justifi- 
cation for  putting  the  advocate  to  the 
annoyance  of  a  prospective  action,  be- 
cause a  client  might  think  that  he  had 
held  a  mistaken  view,  had  omitted  some- 
thing which  the  solicitor  had  instructed 
him  to  say;  some  question  which  the 
client  might  (perhaps  most  unwisely) 
have  insisted  upon,  or  had  failed  to  take 
np  some  point  which  he  himself  knew  to 
be  ontenable.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the 
bon.  Member  for  Hull  make  the  state- 


ment that  he  had  no  intention  of  preju- 
dicing the  legal  Profession,  but  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  any  gentleman  in 
commercial  life,  however  eminent,  to  ap- 
preciate correctly  what  would  or  would 
not  injure  that  Profession ;  or  even  (if 
he  might  say  so),  form  a  proper  judg- 
ment of  the  rights,  the  duties,  or  the  re- 
sponsibilities attaching  to  it.  The  hon. 
Member  had  told  them  that  he  had 
hoped  the  Judges  during  the  last  Long 
Vacation  would  have  regulated,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  term  it,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Bar ;  but  it  was  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  say  what  means  the  Judges 
had  of  doing  anything  in  that  direction, 
while  members  of  the  Bar  were  them- 
selves nearly  altogether,  if  not  absolutely, 
powerless  in  the  matter.  But  while  he 
made  this  statement,  he  himself  by  no 
means  thought  the  difficulty  insuperable, 
or  the  position  of  which  complaint  was 
now  made  completely  without  remedy. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hull  had,  inad- 
vertently no  doubt,  used  the  word 
**  blame  "  or  **  blameworthy,"  and  while 
he  was  sorry  to  have  heard  it,  he,  on 
behalf  of  his  own  branch,  and  if  he  might 
take  upon  himself  to  say  so,  in  this  in- 
stance, for  the  solicitor's  branch  of  prac- 
tice as  well,  thought,  that  if  by  the  ex- 
pression it  was  sought  to  convey  some 
notion  of  possible  avertible  negligence, 
he  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  in 
error ;  but  if  it  only  meant  the  idea  that 
no  one  saw  or  would  undertake  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy,  then — to  a  certain,  though 
limited,  extent  perhaps — the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hull  was  right.  The  simple 
truth  was  this.  If  the  gentlemen  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  Profession,  or  even 
their  clients  were  determined  to  retain 
and  to  secure,  if  possible,  exclusively, 
the  services  of  Mr.  A  or  Mr.  B  they  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  were  others 
equally  determined  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  the  same  gentlemen ;  and  it  was 
by  solicitors  giving  out  the  work  much 
more  widely  than  it  was  at  present  dis- 
tributed, that  the  alleged  evil  against 
which  this  Bill  was  directed  could  be 
under  any  circumstances  remedied.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  what  a  re- 
tainer implied.  It  was  not  merely  the 
condition  of  securing  the  active  services 
of  the  counsel  to  whom  it  was  offered, 
but  it  precluded  all  possibility  of  his  ap- 
pearing on  the  other  side,  au  advantage 
which  could  scarcely  be  over-estimated, 
and  which  was  never  undervalued.    H^ 
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was  sorry  to  have  been  told  by  the  bon. 
Member  for  Htdl  that  be  bad  known 
cases  wbere  life  was  at  stake  and  counsel 
neglected  their  duty.  In  a  practice  ex- 
tending over  more  than  30  years,  in  one 
of  the  largest  circuits  in  England,  ho 
could  confidently  say  that  he  had  never 
known  a  case  where  a  man's  life  was  at 
stake,  in  which  the  counsel  engaged  to 
defend  him,  whether  retained  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  or  assigned  the  duty  by  the 
Judge,  had  not  most  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  performed  the  awfully 
responsible  duty  devolving  upon  him. 
Had  the  hon.  Member  known  as  he  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)  did,  with  how  much  of 
cost,  how  much  fear,  how  much  anxiety, 
and  how  much  foreboding  cases  of  that 
kind  were  approached  he  would  not 
be  under  much  apprehension  that  in 
such  circumstances,  the  slightest  mis- 
carriage of  justice  was  likely  to  arise. 
This  he  must  say,  though  he  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  on  this  matter  to  avoid 
everything  like  a  supposed  endeavour  of 
obtaining  misplaced  sympathy  for  his 
Profession  from  any  portion  of  the 
House.  Indeed,  if  he  might  express  the 
opinion,  he  could  not  help  thinking  when 
he  heard  such  statements  made,  affecting 
a  branch  of  the  Profession  to  which  he 
more  especially  belonged ;  indeed,  he 
must  state  he  felt  that  the  hon.  !Mem- 
ber  for  Hull,  however  desirous  he 
might  be  to  carry  his  measure,  knew 
but  very  little  indeed  on  that  par- 
ticular topic.  There  was  another  view 
of  this  matter  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  them.  It  had  been  said  that, 
the  idea  of  an  honorarium  was  long  ago 
exploded ;  in  fact,  was,  nowadays,  out 
of  the  question,  and  that  the  relations 
between  counsel  and  client  were  as  much 
a  matter  of  bargain  as  any  other  arrange- 
ment, and  that  tlioro  were  scarcely  two 
opinions  in  the  Profo8.*^ion,  or  indeed 
out  of  it,  upon  tlie  subject.  He  had  yet 
to  loam  that  these  relations  were,  or 
could  be,  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
bargain  ;  indeed,  the  idea  involved  what 
seemed  to  him  something  like  the  very 
impossible  fallacy  on  which  this  Bill 
rested.  The  only  bargain  there  could 
be,  was  that  counsel  sliould  do  liis  best ; 
if  for  a  moment  any  idea  beyond  that 
wore  introduced  it  would  at  once  detract 
from  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  Profession,  and  absolutely  derogate 
from  its  honour.  He  thought  that  the 
speech  of  tlie  hon.  Gentleman  had  shown 
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that  be  was  neither  so  aocnitto  hfa 
knowledge,  or  so  thoTOUghly  wmutA, 
with  the  requirements  or  the  feranpd 
the  Profession,  as  a  professioiud  hb 
himself  would  be.  Nor  was  this  to  beat 
pected.  He  (liL:.  Wheelhouse)  knevAi 
solicitors  had  at  all  times  the  most  etniA 
desire  for  the  welfiare  of  the  clients  wki 
business  was  entrusted  to  their  chsigi 
At  the  same  time  every  hon.  QentlsBMi 
in  the  House  knew  that  each  single  sot 
citor  had  the  power  of  making  tSUm 
not  only  of  one  or  two  counsel,  or,  it- 
deed,  of  half-a-8Core  known  ones  of  ttiii 
ability,  but  of  hundreds,  all  equally  ikb 
— often  known  to  the  solicitors  tlM» 
selves,  though  unknown  to  the  ontaiie 
world — only  waiting  for  encouragemot 
and  opportunity.  Because  an  individui 
counsel  coiild  not  attend  at  one  time,  ii 
two  Courts ;  it  might  be  of  the  OomiDfli 
Law,  or  in  the  Chancery  and  Apped 
Court  at  the  same  moment,  to  throw  fli 
whole  onus  upon  the  advocate,  appesnl 
to  be  placing  him  in  a  somewhat  nsfsr 
and  invidious,  not  to  say  TiA^uMriny  asl 
unfortunate  position.  Thej  had  no  ligkt 
to  expect  more  from  counsel  than,  ih 
manly  speaking,  they  were  able  to  jth 
form,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  and  tnm 
that  they  would  hear  no  more  of  thoM 
allegations,  of  which  (while  hut  litde 
had  been  said  to-day  in  the  oouise  of 
the  debate)  he  had  been  told  abundsnti^ 
elsewhere.  He  had  looked  through  fk 
clauses  of  this  Bill,  and  he  Tentured  to 
think  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
imaginary  boon  sought  to  be  conferred 
on  counsel  by  the  1st  section,  it  was  a 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  However  they  mi^ 
modify  the  2nd  clause,  that  must  remaii 
its  clear  and  definite  proposal  and  aim; 
while  the  3rd  was  to  his  mind  mois 
completely  penal  even  than  the  other. 
Nothing  could  make  either  of  them  leu 
so,  however  the  language  in  which  they 
were  couched  might  be  changed.  The 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  by  no  mesu 
went  so  far  as  his  Bill.  The  proposed 
measure  was  unlimited  and  without  re- 
striction. He  was  bound  to  say  that 
during  the  course  of  his  professional  life 
he  had  performed  his  duties  hithsito 
(he  trusted  not  altogether  unsatis&e- 
torily)  without  the  restraint  now  sought 
to  be  imposed,  and  he  still  wished  to  be 
left  to  the  exercise  of  his  imfettered  die- 
cretion.  If  this  Bill  became  law,  any 
member  of  his  branch  of  the  Profesem 
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^^%oiild  at  once  be  liable  to  be  served 

:iWidi  a  writ  for  any  breach,  or  supposed 

%reach,  of  duty,  no  matter  what  might 

lie  the  attendJEint  circumstances.     The 

position  in  which  they  would  find  them- 

'telTee  would  be  the  most  unfortunate 

-    'cooe  it  was  possible  to  conceive.    Any 

~   :  disappointed  client,  any  dissatisfied  soli- 

=:  *«itor,    and    there    were   such    (though 

\:  ilftppily  few  and  far  between)  thinking 

T  'liis  counsel  had  not  done  what  he,  the 

^'  client,  was  pleased  to  consider  his  best, 

'-  i  iKmld  fire  off  a  *'  claim,"  and  in  a  Court 

^.  ^Justice  expose  his  late  advocate  to  the 

:-  iftan  of  making  public  aU  sorts  of  private 

^  -matters  which  had  been  discussed  be- 

=    tween  them,  and,  moreover,  subject  him, 

'':   it  might  be,   to   an   enormous  amount 

:.    of  costs.     Even  if  that  were  justified 

.    or  justifiable,   as  between   themselves, 

:•    tihere  would  still  remain  the  question, 

liow  far  was  it  right  and  reasonable  (in 

•    0iich  a  case)  to  introduce  the  matters  and 

"•    mffidrs  of  third  parties,  who,   possibly, 

7.    were  totally  innocent  of  all  connection, 

;..    except  a  merely  accidental  one,  with  the 

'    inquiry.    But  beyond  this,  it  could  not 

£ul  to  have  the  e£Eect  of  curbing  most 

seriously  that  free  expression  of  view 

and  of  opinion  which  had  been  for  cen- 

tnries  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  English 

law  and  of  our  English  Courts. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this 
day  six  months." — (5»r  Henry  Jackson,) 

Mb.  GEEGOEY  said,  it  was  a  deU- 
CMkte  and  invidious  matter  to  raise  any 
question  connected  with  an  honourable 
^Profession,  but  as  he  thought  it  deserved 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  he  hap- 
pened for  the  present  year  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
he  thought  it  right  to  express  what  he 
understood  to  be  the  views  of  that  body, 
as  well  as  himself  upon  it.  He  de- 
sired, in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  the 
existing  distinction  between  his  branch 
of  the  Profession  and  that  which  was 
the  object  of  this  Bill  with  reference 
to  liability  to  their  clients  —  because 
he  thought  it  bore  in  some  degree 
on  some  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Coventry 
(Sir  Henry  Jackson)  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house).  Solicitors  were  personally  liable 
to  their  clients  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business  and  for  the  advice  they  offered. 


That  liability  had  been  somewhat  freely 
enforced,  and  many  men  of  his  branch 
of  the  Profession  had  suffered  mate- 
rially, though  they  were  innocent  of  any 
design  against  the  interests  or  the  wishes 
of  their  clients.  That  responsibility  met 
the  solicitor  at  every  moment  and  was 
impending  over  him  every  hour;  but 
notwithstanding  that  position  solicitors 
did  give  honest  and  disinterested  advice 
to  their  clients — he  was  speaking  of  the 
better  class  of  solicitors — and  put  moral 
pressure  upon  them  to  induce  them  to 
avoid  or  abandon  litigation  when  neces- 
sary for  their  interests.  He  could  as- 
sure the  House  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  induce  a  client  to  enter  into  litigation 
than  to  keep  him  out  of  it ;  and  when 
a  man  went  with  his  temper  excited  and 
his  feelings  aroused  by  a  sense  of  wrong 
to  consult  his  solicitor,  and  the  latter  had 
to  point  out  to  him  that  there  was  another 
side  to  the  case,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  him  to  see  it ;  but  when  persuasion 
was  duly  exercised  and  accepted  the 
result  was  generally  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  client.  Well,  counsel  would  not 
be  more  hampered  than  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  law  in  giving  honest  and 
sound  advice,  should  a  similar  Bill  to 
this  be  passed.  Another  point  raised 
against  the  Bill  was  this,  it  had  been  said 
that  a  solicitor  ought  not  to  send  a  brief 
to  a  barrister  whose  practice  was  so  large 
as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  when 
the  case  to  which  that  brief  related  was 
called  on  in  Court  he  would  not  be  en- 
gaged in  another  Court,  and  that  the 
brief  should  be  sent  to  other  counsel 
who  could  attend  to  the  case  when  called 
on.  But  it  was  not  every  solicitor  that 
could  act  freely  with  regard  to  the  giving 
of  briefs  to  barristers.  It  was  not  every 
solicitor  who  could  rule  his  client  in  the 
selection  of  counsel ;  and  many  solicitors 
were  struggling  young  men,  and  if  cases 
in  which  they  were  concerned  had  been 
lost  they  might  be  told  by  their  clients 
that  that  was  in  consequence  of  their 
not  having  employed  some  well  known 
counsel.  A  solicitor  who  had  acquired 
a  status  in  his  Profession  did  not  fear 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his 
client  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
counsel,  but  that  course  could  not  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  struggling 
young  solicitor.  With  regard  to  the 
practice — to  which  there  were  many 
honourable  exceptions — of  barristers  ac- 
cepting briefs  in  more  cases  than  they 
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could  attend  to,  as  well  as  another  which 
was  equally  if  not  more  objectionable — 
namely,  that  of  counsel  through  their 
clerks    demanding    fees    beyond   those 
marked  upon  their  briefs,  he  believed  it 
was  to  a  great  extent  attributable  to  what 
occurred  during  the  railway  mania.   Fre- 
quently during  that  period,  in  the  case 
of  railway  schemes  that  were  imdergoing 
consideration    by    Committees    of    the 
House,    briefs  were  given   to  counsel, 
not  with  the  view  of  securing  their  ser- 
vices, but  simply, to  prevent  their  ap- 
pearing on  the  other  side.    This  had 
for  a  consequence  the  effect  of  modify- 
ing and  derogating  from  the  old  feeling 
which  actuated  the  Bar  with  respect  to 
personal    interest,    and    set    aside    the 
ancient  practice  in  favour  of  the  more 
modem  doctrines  that  a  counsel  might 
accept  briefs  without  limitation.     Then 
the    modem  system  of  bargaining  for 
fees  did  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  as 
now  when  he  (Mr.  Gregory)  first  entered 
on  the  practice  of  the  law.    Then  the 
counsel  when  he  accepted  a  brief  entered 
into  an  implied  and  honourable  engage- 
ment to  attend  to  the  case  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  irrespective  of  bargain.     He 
remembered  that  the  late  Lord  Kings- 
down,  when  he  knew  that  he  should  be 
engaged  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  cer- 
tain days,  put  up  a  notice  in  his  chambers 
that  durinff  that  period  he  could  not 
take  any  briefs.      Under  the  present 
system  solicitors  were  frequently  placed 
in  a  most  painful  position,  not  only  from 
the  loss  of  the  services  of  their  counsel 
but  by  the  payments  which  they  had  to 
make  to  secure  them.    On  the  one  hand, 
the  solicitor  had  to  consider  the  means 
and  resources  of  his  client ;  on  the  other, 
it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the  fee  was 
inadequate  for  the    services   expected. 
His  client  might  be  an  individual  of 
limited  means,  opposed  to  a  public  com- 
pany with  large  resources  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  he  might  be  told  that  the  fees 
given  by  them  ought  to  be  the  measure 
of  his.     No  doubt  that  evil  existed  as 
well  as  that  of  coimsel  not  performing 
the  duty  they  had  undertaken  to  dis- 
charge, and  the  question  was  how  best 
to  remedy  them.     He  (Mr.   Ghregory) 
was  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood) 
in  this  matter.     He  agreed  with  him 
that  the  old  principle  of  honorarium 
was   practically   abolished,    and    com- 
plaint was  frequently  made  to  the  Law 
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Society  of  non-payment  of  oounsel's 
fees,  and,  as  there  was  no  legal  means 
of  recovery,  the  Society  dealt  with  caaes 
as  they  best  could ;  but  the  Council  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  solicitors  who  were 
not  members  of  that  Society.  Though 
he  admitted  that  barristers  should  be 
enabled  to  enforce  payment  of  their  fees, 
he  did  not  agree  to  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  that  their 
status  in  relation  to  their  duties  to  their 
clients  should  be  altered.  Great  latitude 
must  be  allowed  to  counsel  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  business.  He  believed  that 
generally  counsel  exercised  a  very  sound 
discretion,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  do 
anything  which  would  hinder  the  exer- 
cise of  tneir  discretion.  But  with  refer- 
ence to  barristers  taking  more  cases 
than  they  could  attend  to,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  their  fees,  he  thought  some 
remedy  should  be  adopted.  He  wished 
some  proposal  on  that  subject  would 
emanate  from  the  Bar.  For  that  par- 
pose  he  ventured  to  throw  out  a  sug^- 
gestion  last  year,  and  he  regpretted  that 
during  the  interval  a  proposal  had  not 
been  made.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
extract  from  Bules  of  the  Common  Bench 
made  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 
which  was  to  this  effect — 

''  That  if  any  serjeant  or  counsel-at-law  shall 
take  any  fee  to  be  accountable  for  any  case  and 
shall  not  attend  the  same  case  accoQiingly,  on 
complaint  or  information  given  to  the  Judges, 
the  Judges  shall  in  their  discretion  order  a  re- 
payment of  the  fee;  and  if  any  serjeant  or 
counsel-at-law  shall  take  excessive  fees,  such, 
serjeant  or  coimsel-at-law  shall,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Judges,  make  a  restoration  of  the  excem 
upon  pain  of  not  practising  in  Court  for  such 
a  length  of  time  as  to  the  Judges  shall  seem 
fit." 

Some  tribunal  or  authority  was  required, 
to  be  constituted  either  by  the  Bar  or 
by  those  connected  with  it,  to  which  soli- 
citors should  have  the  power  of  making 
representations  on  those  matters.  At 
the  proper  time,  therefore,  he  would 
offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
a  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  the  relations  of 
counsel  with  solicitors  and  their  clients. 

Mb.  Sebjeant  SIMON  said,  that  the 
case  as  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hull  (Mr.  Norwood)  —  namely,  that 
when  a  man  was  engaged  to  do  a  given 
work  for  a  given  remuneration  he  ought 
to  perform  that  work — was  one  which 
would  find  a  ready  assent.  But  the 
question  really  at  issue  was  not  that 
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would  at  once  be  liable  to  be  served 
with,  a  writ  for  any  breach,  or  supposed 
breach,  of  duty,  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  attendant  circumstances.  The 
position  in  which  they  would  find  them- 
selyes  would  be  the  most  unfortunate 
one  it  was  possible  to  conceive.  Any 
disappointed  client,  any  dissatisfied  soli- 
citor, and  there  were  such  (though 
happily  few  and  far  between)  thinking 
his  counsel  had  not  done  what  he,  the 
dient,  was  pleased  to  consider  his  best, 
could  fire  off  a  **  claim,"  and  in  a  Court 
of  Justice  expose  his  late  advocate  to  the 
pain  of  making  public  all  sorts  of  private 
matters  which  had  been  discussed  be- 
tween them,  and,  moreover,  subject  him, 
it  might  be,  to  an  enormous  amount 
of  costs.  Even  if  that  were  justified 
or  justifiable,  as  between  themselves, 
there  would  stiU  remain  the  question, 
how  far  was  it  right  and  reasonable  (in 
such  a  case)  to  introduce  the  matters  and 
affairs  of  third  parties,  who,  possibly, 
were  totally  innocent  of  all  connection, 
except  a  merely  accidental  one,  with  the 
inquiry.  But  beyond  this,  it  could  not 
fail  to  have  the  effect  of  curbing  most 
seriously  that  free  expression  of  view 
and  of  opinion  which  had  been  for  cen- 
turies the  pride  and  glory  of  the  English 
law  and  of  our  English  Courts. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Sir  Henry  Jackson.) 

Mb.  GREGORY  said,  it  was  a  deH- 
cate  and  invidious  matter  to  raise  any 
question  connected  with  an  honourable 
Profession,  but  as  he  thought  it  deserved 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  he  hap- 

Sened  for  the  present  year  to  be  Presi- 
ent  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
he  thought  it  right  to  express  what  he 
understood  to  be  the  views  of  that  body, 
as  well  as  himself  upon  it.  He  de- 
sired, in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  the 
existing  distinction  between  his  branch 
of  the  Profession  and  that  which  was 
the  object  of  this  Bill  with  reference 
to  liability  to  their  clients  —  because 
he  thought  it  bore  in  some  degree 
on  some  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Coventry 
(Sir  Henry  Jackson)  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house).  Solicitors  were  personally  liable 
to  their  clients  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business  and  for  the  advice  they  offered. 


That  liability  had  been  somewhat  freely 
enforced,  and  many  men  of  his  branch 
of  the  Profession  had  suffered  mate- 
rially, though  they  were  innocent  of  any 
design  against  the  interests  or  the  wishes 
of  their  clients.  That  responsibility  met 
the  solicitor  at  every  moment  and  was 
impending  over  him  every  hour;  but 
notwithstanding  that  position  solicitors 
did  give  honest  and  disinterested  advice 
to  their  clients — ^he  was  speaking  of  the 
better  class  of  solicitors — and  put  moral 
pressure  upon  them  to  induce  them  to 
avoid  or  abandon  litigation  when  neces- 
sary for  their  interests.  He  could  as- 
sure the  House  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  induce  a  client  to  enter  into  litigation 
than  to  keep  him  out  of  it ;  and  when 
a  man  went  with  his  temper  excited  and 
his  feelings  aroused  by  a  sense  of  wrong 
to  consult  his  solicitor,  and  the  latter  had 
to  point  out  to  him  that  there  was  another 
side  to  the  case,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
get  him  to  see  it ;  but  when  persuasion 
was  duly  exercised  and  accepted  the 
result  was  generally  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  client.  Well,  counsel  would  not 
be  more  hampered  than  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  law  in  giving  honest  and 
sound  advice,  should  a  similar  Bill  to 
this  be  passed.  Another  point  raised 
against  the  Bill  was  this,  it  had  been  said 
that  a  solicitor  ought  not  to  send  a  brief 
to  a  barrister  whose  practice  was  so  large 
as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  when 
the  case  to  which  that  brief  related  was 
called  on  in  Court  he  would  not  be  en- 
gaged in  another  Court,  and  that  the 
brief  should  be  sent  to  other  counsel 
who  could  attend  to  the  case  when  called 
on.  But  it  was  not  every  solicitor  that 
could  act  freely  with  regard  to  the  giving 
of  briefs  to  barristers.  It  was  not  every 
solicitor  who  could  rule  his  client  in  the 
selection  of  counsel ;  and  many  solicitors 
were  struggling  young  men,  and  if  cases 
in  which  they  were  concerned  had  been 
lost  they  might  be  told  by  their  clients 
that  that  was  in  consequence  of  their 
not  having  employed  some  well  known 
counsel.  A  solicitor  who  had  acquired 
a  statiis  in  his  Profession  did  not  fear 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his 
client  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
counsel,  but  that  course  could  not  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  struggling 
young  solicitor.  With  regard  to  the 
practice — to  which  there  were  many 
honourable  exceptions — of  barristers  ac- 
cepting briefs  in  more  cases  than  tb^^ 
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the  House  would  pause  long  before  it 
accepted  such  a  measure  as  that,  be- 
cause, by  degrading  the  character  of  the 
Bar,  they  would  stnke  a  blow  at  a  power 
which  in  periods  of  political  danger  had 
been,  as  tney  might  be  again,  the  best 
friends,  and  sometimes  the  only  stanch 
supporters  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  that 
as  the  discussion  had  been  somewhat 
confined  to  those  who  proposed  the  Bill 
and  those  who  at  present  practised  at 
the  Bar,  it  might  not  be  unreasonable 
for  one  who  had  only  a  recollection  of 
the  Bar  and  a  great  regard  for  it  to  say 
a  few  words.  The  Bill -was  a  large 
measure  to  meet  a  small  evil.  It  was 
also  somewhat  inartistically  drawn,  and 
was,  besides,  founded  on  a  specious  pre- 
text altogether  alien  from  its  real  pur- 
port. It  professed  to  be  an  enabling 
Bill — a  Bill  to  enable  counsel  to  recover 
their  fees ;  and  it  went  on  to  render  them 
liable  at  law  to  the  persons  employing 
them.  So  that  while  on  its  face  its 
object  was  an  enabling  one,  it  was  really 
a  Bill  to  fix  a  liability.  The  authors  of 
the  measure  seemed  to  think  those  two 
things  were  equally  pressing,  because  the 
terms  of  the  Bill  were  that  the  Bar  should 
*'  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  liabilities." 
His  impression  was  barristers  neither 
wished  to  possess  the  rights  nor  *'  enjoy  " 
the  liabilities.  It  would  be  a  strong 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  attempt  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  alter  the  whole  character  and 
condition  of  a  groat  Profession,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  continuing,  as 
they  now  were  in  all  civilized  countries, 
free  from  all  liabilities,  and  rewarded  by 
honourable  remuneration.  Were  they  to 
attempt  by  legislation  to  alter  the  whole 
character  of  a  great  Profession  on  account 
of  a  few  of  its  members  ?  Suppose  they 
did  the  same  with  the  great  body  of  physi- 
cians. Men  had  been  prepared  for  and 
had  entered  a  great  Profession  which  was 
free  from  those  liabilities  and  did  not 
possess  the  privilege  of  enforcing  its 
lees ;  and  was  Parliament  all  of  a  sudden 
to  interfere  with  them  and  make  them 
traders  and  bargainers  in  every  case 
they  undertook  ?  It  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  countiy  to  make  such  a 
change.  That  Bill  went  practically  to  a 
fusion  of  the  two  Professions,  for  it  was 
one  of  its  provisions  that  a  barrister 
should  act  for  a  client  without  the 
intervention  of  an  attorney.     That  had 
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never,   he  believed,   been  enacted  be- 
fore  in   any  country,  though  in  some 
it  might  luive   been    practised  under 
certain    conditions    and    to    a    certain 
extent.     They  were  now  asked  for  the 
first  time    to    enable   the  advocate  to 
contract  with  the   client  himself,   and 
thus  to  extrude  and  thrust  out  from  their 
position  that  Profession  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sussex  (Mr.  Ghreffory)  so 
much  adorned.  He  listened  to  wat  hon. 
Gentleman  with  great  interest  and  pies- 
sure,  because  he  spoke  temperately  and 
carefully,  evidently  seeing  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  was  about  to  encounter. 
There  would  be  enormous  difficnltv  in 
carrying  out  the  proposals  of  the  hem. 
Member  for  Hull.    No  barrister,  how- 
ever honest,  could  ensure  himself  against 
the  difficulty  of  having  cases  for  which  he 
was  engaged  coming  on  in  two  places  at 
the    same    time.      Many  changes  had 
occurred  since  he  himself  practiBed  at 
the  Bar.     He  recollected  that  when  he 
went   the  Northern  Circuit  a    leading 
counsel — a  man  like  Baron  Martin — vsu 
practically  retained  in  every  civil  case 
there.    In  a  great  many  cases  points 
were  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  above — which  was  not  one  Oonrt, 
but  several  in  the  old  time— namely,  the 
Queen's  Bench,  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
the  Exchequer.     The  cases  in  which  Mr. 
Martin  had  been  en^ged  at  Tork  or 
Liverpool  came  up  to  be  heard  in  Banm 
on  points  of  law  that  were  reserved,  and 
they  came  on  without  regard  to  Mr. 
Martin's    convenience    in    holding  the 
briefs,  but  according  to  the  convenience 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  Court;  and 
what  benefit  would  it  have  been  to  any 
suitor   that    he    should    renounce  the 
assistance  of  the  great  lawyer  he  had 
employed  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
services  of  a  man  who  was  always  axttiag 
in  one  particular  Court  ?    It  might  be  in 
the  power  of  a  great  advocate  to  appear 
in  many  of  those  cases,  but  he  aefied 
him  to  appear  in  them  all.    The  hon. 
Member  for  Sussex  (Mr.  Ghregoxy}  aaid 
that  if  a  solicitor    did   not  employ  a 
fashionable  barrister  his  client  wmild 
complain  of  him.  He  employed  a  fashion- 
able barrister  on  two  grounds — fint,  to 
get  the  best  assistancehecouldforhisown 
client,  and  next  toprevent  his  oppeneat 
from  getting  it.    The  attorney  in  looh  a 
case  was  content  to  neutralize  his  oppoa- 
tion  if  he  could  not  secure  the  sarvioes  of 
the  man  he  wanted,    dients,  too,  had 
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their  strong  preferences.  There  was  a 
ludicrous  story  that  once  at  the  Liverpool 
Assizes  a  prisoner  who  stood  waiting  to 
be  tried,  turned  round  and  said  to  his 
attorney,  **  Where  is  my  counsel  ? " 
The  attorney  said,  '^  I  have  a  very  emi- 
nent counsel  here,"  pointing  to  him. 
"But,"  said  the  prisoner,  **that  is  not 
my  man — that's  not  the  man  I  had  be- 
fore." "Well,"  remarked  the  attorney, 
"although  he  is  another  man  he  will 
undertake  your  defence."  "  Ho  certainly 
shan't,"  rejoined  the  prisoner,  "for  I 
will  rather  plead  guilty."  Since  then 
there  had  been  a  change.  Under  the 
Judicature  Act  they  had  cases  coming  on 
not  only  in  the  first  Court  to  which  thoy 
were  sent,  but  transferred  from  one  to 
another;  and,  therefore,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  anybody  to  be  absolutely  sure 
of  the  counsel  he  had  engaged.  He 
was  astonished  at  the  number  of  days 
that  cases  now  lasted.  Formerly  very 
few  lasted  more  than  one  or  two 
days,  but  now  they  extended  to  10 
or  12  days  and  not  very  unfrequently 
even  to  a  month.  Conceive  the  position 
of  a  barrister  who  had  seen  the  case  he 
was  going  to  conduct  on  the  list  and 
had  waited  many  days.  In  consequence 
of  the  delay  in  some  cases,  or  the 
rapidity  of  others,  he  found  he  had  dif- 
ferent'cases  coming  on  in  different  Courts 
at  the  same  time ;  and  what  was  ho  to 
do  ?  The  attorneys  would  not  wish  him 
to  give  up  his  brief,  but  would  prefer 
that  he  should  give  all  the  help  and  ad- 
vice he  could,  give  his  best  assistance  to 
instruct  new  counsel,  and  exercise  as 
much  supervision  as  possible  over  the 
matter  of  which  he  had  made  himself 
master.  Again,  if  they  turned  the  advo- 
cate into  an  agent  and  a  bargainer,  they 
must  enable  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
position  in  which  he  was  now — bound 
to  accept  the  first  retainer — and  must 
give  him  a  choice,  thus  changing  his 
whole  character.  When  times  of  pres- 
sure came,  eminent  counsel  and  the  at- 
torneys would  probably  "  contract  them- 
selves out "  of  tiie  Bill  altogether.  More- 
over, if  they  reduced  the  advocate  to  a 
position  to  which  they  ought  not  to  re- 
duce him  without  the  strongest  ground 
or  without  the  clear  proof  that  the  Pro- 
fession was  rotten  at  the  core,  what  were 
thev  to  do  in  those  cases  where  the 
Jud^s  assigned  counsel  ?  Now,  it  was 
an  honourable  distinction  to  be  assigned 
as  counsel ;  but  if  barristers  were  to  be 


assigned  as  counsel  with  this  millstone 
of  liability  hanging  round  their  necks, 
they  would  have  some  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting the  duty.  Again,  the  Bill  would 
have  a  crippling  effect  on  the  barrister. 
The  case  he  had  to  conduct  often  turned 
out  when  in  Court  to  be  entirely  differ- 
ent from  what  appeared  on  his  brief, 
and  counsel  must  use  an  almost  unlimi- 
ted discretion  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. But  how  could  he  do  that  if  he 
had  sitting  behind  him  an  attorney  who 
insisted  on  his  calling  this  witness  or 
that  one,  and  who,  if  he  refused,  might 
hold  him  legally  liable?  And  how, 
again,  could  a  jury  satisfactorily  decide 
on  a  question  as  to  how  an  advocate 
ought  to  have  conducted  a  case  in 
court  ?  If  counsel  were  under  such  pres- 
sure to  attend  to  instructions,  and  were 
either  to  call  or  abstain  from  calling  a 
particular  witness  in  deference  to  them, 
they  would  often,  and  most  unjustly, 
consign  their  clients  to  ruin.  Being 
himself  emeritus^  the  Bill  did  not  affect 
him  personally,  but  he  thought  it  would 
alter  the  whole  status  and  character  of 
the  English  Bar,  and  make  the  English 
barrister  different  from  the  advocate  of 
every  other  country.  The  French  Bar 
and  the  Scotc^h  were  both  free  from  this 
proposed  liability.  By  imposing  it  on 
the  English  Bar  they  would  not  benefit 
the  public,  but  would  deprive  the  coun- 
try of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  hav- 
ing in  its  Courts  men  who  could  fearlessly, 
openly,  and  without  di'ead  assist  the 
Judges  in  the  administration  of  justice 
by  speaking  in  the  name  and  putting 
forth  the  strength  of  their  great  and 
honourable  Profession.  For  those  rea- 
sons he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
negative  a  measure  which  would  be  de- 
structive to  the  interests  alike  of  the  Bar 
and  of  the  public. 

Mr.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN  said,  he 
must  tender  his  hearty  thanks  on  behalf 
of  the  Bar  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  for  his  admirable 
speech,  which  showed  that,  although  he 
had  long  ceased  to  practice  in  that  Profes- 
sion, he  had  not  lost  that  honourable 
spirit  of  independence  which  was  its 
pride  and  glory.  For  himself  he  was 
not  there  to  justify  such  conduct  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hull  had  described, 
and  which,  though  it  might  assume  the 
name  of  professional  etiquette,  he  should 
call  by  an  uglier  name ;  but  he  would 
venture  to  assert  that  it  was  conduct  of 
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but  a  very  few  persons.  As  to  bargain- 
ing and  haggling  for  fees — whick  the 
Bill  would  certainly  not  prevent,  and  as 
certainly  encourage — all  he  could  say 
was,  that  ho  knew  absolutely  nothing 
about  it.  He  believed  that  99  men  out 
of  100  would  argue  a  case  quite  as 
honestly  for  a  fee  of  five  guineas  as  for 
one  of  500 — the  last  thing  a  counsel 
looked  at  was  the  fee  endorsed  on  the 
brief.  He  declined  to  accept  compli- 
ments which  had  been  offered  to  the 
Chancery  Bar  at  the  expense  of  the 
Common  Law  Bar,  for  the  latter  was 
quite  as  honourable  and  as  right-minded 
as  the  former  claimed  to  be.  If  the  Bill 
passed,  he  believed  the  practice  of  ad- 
vocacy would  fall  into  the  hands  of  men 
very  different  from  those  who  now  pur- 
sued it,  for  no  barrister  of  ability  would 
consent  to  conduct  a  case,  without  fol- 
lowing the  example  said  to  be  set  by  so 
many  landlords  in  the  case  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  (England)  Act  in  con- 
tracting himself  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
Bill.  The  Profession  of  the  Bar  differed 
essentially  from  other  professions.  If  a 
banker  lost  the  securities  or  a  carrier 
the  luggage  entrusted  to  him  the  person 
aggrieved  could  have  his  remedy,  but 
when  a  barrister  lost  a  case  there 
were  not  the  same  means  of  judging 
whether  the  result  was  due  to  his  negli- 
gence or  not.  The  peculiar  difficulties 
a  barrister  had  to  deal  with  were  some- 
what strikingly  illustrated  by  a  story 
told  of  an  eminent  counsel  well  known 
in  his  day  as  *'  Johnny  Williams," 
afterwards  Mr.  Justice  Williams.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  a  murder  case,  his 
solicitor  desired  him  to  put  a  certain 
question  to  one  of  the  witnesses  who  was 
under  cross-examination.  The  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Williams  foresaw,  might  hang 
his  client  if  answered  in  a  particular 
way,  and  he  accordingly  refused  to  put 
it.  Thereon  the  solicitor  said  that  if 
counsel  declined  to  put  the  question, 
the  blood  of  his  client  would  lie  upon 
his  head.  Under  this  pressure,  the 
counsel  did  what  he  was  required  to  do, 
and  the  result  was  fatal.  Then  shutting 
up  his  brief,  and  turning  to  the  solicitor, 
Mr.  Williams  said — '*  You  have  hanged 
my  client.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  now 
is  to  go  home  and  hang  yourself,  and 
when  you  meet  him  *  in  another  place,' 
as  you  are  sure  to  do,  go  down  on  your 
knees  and  beg  his  pardon."  That  evils 
existed  in  connection  with  the  Profes- 
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sion  he  did  not  deny,  and  he  hoped  tb 
discussion  which  had  taken  place  wodU 
tend  to  remedy  them,  but  he  did  not 
think  any  good  would  be  effected  bj  th« 
BiU. 

Mr.  CHARLES  LEWIS  said,  1» 
trusted  that,  at  all  events,  the  result  of 
this  discussion  would  be  that  the  Btr 
would  not  allow  the  present  state  of  thingi 
to  remain  without  a  remedy.  He  begged 
the  House  to  remember  that  the  lea^ 
question  before  them  was  this — ^whether 
a  professional  man  of  high  class  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  retain,  say,  a  fee  of  100 
guineas  received  by  him  for  a  giTa 
service,  which  he  failed  to  perform.  It 
was  certainly  most  anomalous  that  anr 
man  should  receive  a  large  sum  aIlcle^ 
taking  to  perform  a  certain  service  in 
consideration,  do  nothing  for  it,  and  vet 
keep  the  money.  Not  one  speaker  on 
either  side  of  the  House  who  had  op- 
posed the  Bill  had  ventured  to  take  up 
the  controversy  on  that  particular  iMoe 
or  to  point  out  what  remedy  an  a]lfo^ 
tunate  client  could  have  who  had  lost 
his  money  under  such  circum8t8iice& 
The  next  question  was  this,  What  was 
there  in  the  origin,  the  history,  or  the 
nature  of  the  service  rendered  by  a  per- 
son called  a  barrister-at-law  which  ex- 
empted him  from  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  principles  of  morality  and  &iz 
dealing  ?  If  these  questions  were  satis- 
factorily answered  the  members  of  the 
Bar,  he  admitted,  would  gain  a  great 
moral  victory  and  exculpate  their  Fto- 
fession  from  the  stigpma  which  attached 
to  it  on  account  of  the  conduct,  not  of 
all,  but  of  a  great  many  of  their  num- 
ber. In  introducing  the  Bill  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood)  spoke 
with  what  he  could  not  but  caU  great 
moderation ;  for,  unfortunately,  it  was 
the  case  that  every  solicitor  of  any  expe- 
rience in  town  or  country  had  infonna- 
tion  in  his  office  and  had  conducted  cases 
illustrative  of  the  dire  and  grave  erils 
arising  from  the  state  of  thinffs  which 
the  Bill  proposed  to  remedy.  He  might 
be  thought  to  be  speaking  hardily,  rat 
it  was  the  common  experience  of  solia- 
tors  to  resist  and  to  quiet  in  the  best  way 
they  could  the  complaints  of  dientswho, 
through  their  instrumentality,  had  beea 
made  to  pay  heavy  fees  to  bazriitan 
without  receiving  any  service  in  retain* 
It  seemed  to  him  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  from  the  TreasniybeD^ 
(Mr.  Hardy)  did  not   meet  the  pnd^ 
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of  the  case.    What  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  complained  of  was  the  so-called  eti- 
quette of  the  Profession,  which  led  men 
to  tibink  it  consistent  with  honourable 
principles  to  retain  money  received  bj 
them  for  services  which,  ^m  some  cause 
or  other,  they  failed  to  perform.     He 
asked  the  House  to  recollect  before  re- 
jeeting  the  Bill  that  every  line  of  it  was 
open,  to  such  amendment  as  would  pre- 
vent  any  substantial  injustice  being  done, 
and  that  the  state  of  thin^  which  it  was 
designed  to  remedy  conflicted  with  the 
first  principles  of  morality  and  common 
honesty.     The  engagement  between  a 
banister  and  his  client  was  now  sub- 
stantially a  bargain.    Last  year,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Judica- 
ture Bill,  he  read  a  most  remarkable 
correspondence,  which  was  only  typical 
of  what  occurred  every  day.     [*'  No  !  "] 
Hon.  Members  who  said  '*  No  "  did  not 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  system. 
After  a  brief  marked  20  or  30  guineas 
was  delivered  to  a  barrister,  either  on 
circuit,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  in 
the  Common  Law  Courts,  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  for  his  clerk  to  come  to  the 
solicitor  and  say — ''  Counsel  on  the  other 
side  have  had  20  guineas  more  than  we 
have,    and    we    expect    an    increase." 
["  No ! "]    Well,  if  hon.  Members  did 
not  believe  that  statement  they  could  let 
the  Bill  go  before  a  Select  Committee, 
where  the  truth  of  the  matter  would  be 
ascertained.  If  he  and  those  who  agreed 
with  him  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
the  extent  of  the  evils  he  had  referred 
to,  they  would  do  it.    In  the  correspon- 
dence he  read  last  year,  the  clerk  of  a 
distinguished  counsel,  on  the  very  even- 
ing before  a  particular  case  was  to  be 
heard,  wrote  to  the  solicitor  concerned, 
stating  that  the  fees  on  the  other  side 
were  so  much  more  than  his,  and  in- 
sisting on  getting  an  increase  before  the 
case  was  opened.    No  doubt  they  had 
to  deal  with  an  honourable  Profession ; 
but  evils  did  exist  in  connection  with  it, 
and  it  was  for  the  puipose  of  remedying 
those  evils  that  the  Bill  was  introduced. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  public 
and  the  solicitors  were  to  blame ;  that 
the  tendency  of  people  was  to  run  after 
Ae  meet  successful  men  in  every  Pro- 
fession, and  that  solicitors  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  their  business  to  two 
or  three  particular  sets  of  chambers. 
However  true  that  observation  might 
be,  it  furnished  no  argument  against 


I  legislative  interference  with  a  bad  sys- 
tem, under  which  a  poor  man,  fighting 
perhaps    against  a  rich  Company,  was 
compelled  to  part  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  without  receiving  anything  for  it. 
If  the  House  declined  to  consider  that 
grievance  on  the  mere  and  fallacious 
ground  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  solicitors  or  the  barristers  themselves 
to  remedy  it,  what  might  be  expected  to 
happen  ?  Why,  there  was  a  preliminary 
discussion  of  the  present  question  near 
the  dose  of  last  Session  in  connection 
with  the  Judicature  BiU,  and  during  the 
nine  months  that  had  elapsed  since  then 
not  the  smallest  attempt  had  been  made 
to  remedy  the  evils  which  admittedly 
existed.    A  meeting  of  Barristers  was 
called    to    consider    the    provisions  of 
the  present  Bill;  but  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed a  notice  appeared  stating  that 
the  meeting  was  adjourned ;  and  from 
that  time  not  a  single  thing  had  been 
done  or  a  suggestion  made  for  remedy- 
ing the  evils  complained  of.    He  had 
hoped  to  hear  of  some  steps  being  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  Bar  to  exculpate 
their  Prpfession,  but  he  had  been  disap- 
pointed.   And  yet  the  House  was  told 
the  remedy  was  so  simple !    If  the  prac- 
tices complained  of  were  confined  to  a 
few  persons,  why,  he  would  ask,  did  not 
the  Bar,  as  a  body,  stamp  those  practices 
out  ?    Let  hon.  Members  refer  to  their 
own   experience  on  Private  Bill  Com- 
mittees, and  they  would  see  the  evil  of 
the  present  system  in  full  bloom  and 
vigour.     Things  had  got  to  such  a  pass 
that  every  Bauway  Company  who  came 
to  that  House  retained  two  or  three  un- 
necessary counsel,  and  paid  their  fees  day 
after  day  without  getting  any  service  in 
return,  simply  because  of  the  pernicious 
practice  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  abo- 
lish.   It  was  said  the  BiU  would  destroy 
the  Bar ;  but  the  House  had  heard  lan- 
guage of  that  kind  before.     Every  in- 
terest which  they  attempted  to  reform 
used   it.    The  BiU  would  destroy  the 
Bar.     By  what  ?    By  making  counsel 
return  money  which  they  had  not  earned  ? 
By  rendering  them  responsible  for  so 
deserting    cases    as    to    involve    their 
dients  in  disgrace  and  disaster  ?  What ! 
that  destroy  or  bring  dishonour  on  the 
Bar  ?  Why,  a  man  of  honour  felt  bound 
to  perform  his  contract  if  hb  could,  or 
make  amends  if  he  could  not,  and  to 
compensate  his  neighbour  for  any  injury 
which  through  positive  neglect  he  might 
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havG  done  liiin  ;  yet  they  were  told  that 
the  honourable  Profession  of  the  Bar 
would  be  disgraced  by  the  liability  to  do 
what  was  right — for  that  was  all  which 
the  Bill  sought  to  impose  on  them.  There 
was  another  aspect  of  the  case,  one  which 
had  been  overiooked.  A  great  evil  in 
connection  with  the  Bar  was  monopoly. 
Juniors,  for  the  most  part,  had  little  or 
no  chance  of  getting  on,  and  nothing 
fostered  that  state  of  things  more  than 
the  system  which  enabled  solicitors — 
imprudently  it  might  be — to  shovel  briefs 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  and  which 
enabled  those  men  to  neglect  them  with- 
out feeling  guilty  of  injustice.  Now,  if 
anything  would  tend  to  open  up  a  career 
to  young  barristers,  it  would  be  a  mea- 
sure like  the  present,  which  would  en- 
force the  application  of  the  ordinary 
i*ules  of  morality,  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  in  the  distribution  of  work  at  the 
Bar.  As  for  the  uncertain  way  in  which 
cases  came  on  for  hearing  in  the  Courts, 
the  Judges,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that 
barristers  were  to  be  liable  for  neglect  of 
duty,  would  take  care  to  improve  the 
arrangement,  so  that  a  man  might  not 
unexpectedly  find  himself  called  upon  to 
be  in  two  Courts  at  once.  The  Bar  could 
remedy  the  evils  he  had  complained  of, 
and  they  had  failed  to  do  so.  On  behalf 
of  unfortunate  suitors  who  had  over  and 
over  again  suffered  from  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  barristers,  he  asked 
tlie  House  seriously  whether  they  would 
not  at  least  open  the  door  for  a  conside- 
ration of  the  question  by  allowing  the 
Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  and  to  go 
before  a  Committee. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  said,  he  thought 
this  discussion  would  do  good,  if  only 
by  calling  attention  to  existing  evils  and 
stirring  up  those  who  had  the  remedy  in 
their  hands — and  they  were  not  exclu- 
sively members  of  the  Bar — to  apply  it. 
But  he  did  not  think  the  Bill  so  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  as  had  been 
represented.  He  believed  the  evils  of 
which  complaint  was  made  might  be 
remedied  without  the  aid  of  the  Bill,  and 
without  introducing  the  mischief  which 
undoubtedly  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would 
produce.  No  one  could  deny  the  justice 
of  the  broad  principle  that  a  man  ought 
not  to  retain  money  received  by  him  in 
respect  of  a  certain  service  which  he  did 
not  perform — and  if  a  barrister  took 
money  and  did  nothing  for  it,  yet  kept 
it,  he  was  doing  that  which  was  con- 
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trary  to  the  first  principles  of  monfitj. 
But  if  there  were  instances  of  that  prin- 
ciple being  violated  at  the  Bar,  he  be- 
lieved they  were  extremely  rare.  "Whit 
was  the  contract  between  a  barrister  and 
his  client?  Was  it  that  he  should, in 
no  matter  what  Court  and  under  no 
matter  what  circumstances,  be  alwajs 
present  and  conduct  the  case  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ?  He  ventured  to  aj 
that  an  attorney  who  delivered  a  brief 
to  counsel  knew  perfectly  well  that 
counsel  would  not  and  cotdd  not  enter 
into  any  such  contract  as  that.  Whea 
aspersions  were  thrown  broadcast  on  the 
Profession  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
might  be  excused  for  ontering  into  de- 
tails to  show  the  real  condition  of  the 
case.  Let  him  put  it  in  this  way:— A 
brief  was  delivered  with  a  small  fee- 
as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case— to  a 
counsel,  who  attended  in  Court  to  watch 
it — attended,  it  might  be,  day  after  daj 
— in  order  to  be  present  when  it  came 
on.  Yet  it  might  happen  that,  perhaps 
after  a  dozen  attendances,  the  counH-l 
who  had  got  up  the  case,  at  the  moment 
it  was  culed  on  was  in  another  Court 
attending  to  another  case.  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  in  such  an  instance  the  counsel 
had  done  nothing  for  his  fee  ?  He  denied 
it.  Of  course,  if  the  understanding  were 
that  when  a  counsel  had  taken  a  brief 
he  absolutely  pledged  himself  that  he 
would  be  present  and  conduct  it,  the 
case  would  be  different.  But  all  he 
could  say  was  that  with  the  present  scale 
of  fees  such  an  undertaking  would  be  im- 
possible. Under  such  a  system  it  would 
become  a  matter  of  bargain,  and  the 
best  assistance  would  go  to  the  man  who 
paid  the  highest  fee.  The  utmost  that 
could  be  done  when  a  brief  was  taken 
was  to  give  every  possible  care  and  at- 
tention to  it,  and  if  counsel  found  at  the 
last  moment  that  the  cases  would  daah, 
he  should  make  the  best  arrangement  he 
could  in  the  interest  of  his  client.  He  de- 
precated taking  a  brief  with  no  reason- 
able prospect  of  being  able  to  conduct  the 
case.  A  man  who  took  a  brief  withoot 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  being  able 
to  do  this  did  a  dishonourable  thing, 
and  should  be  reprobated ;  and  he  hoped 
that  it  was  exceptional  in  the  Fjrofbmon. 
If,  however,  he  confined  himself  to 
taking  the  work  which  he  had  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  doing,  there  coold  be 
no  blame  in  that.  The  beet  tfaisff  fsx 
the  client  was  that  the  responfliBOitf 
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should  be  on  the  ahoulden  of  counsel  to 
make  the  best  arranffements.  He  denied 
that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to 
Boatter  the  business,  and  give  oppor- 
tunities to  young  men  fredi  from  the 
TTniyersities.  How  .were  young  men 
fresh  from  the  Universities  to  get 
known  to  those  who  were  to  instmct 
ihem  ?  The  work  would  go  in  aU  pro- 
bability to  a  man  who  had  a  brotnery 
a  father,  or  some  other  relative  in 
the  other  branch  of  the  Profession ;  and 
he  ventured  to  say  the  only  way  almost 
in  which  a  young  man  of  abUity  and 
talent  for  the  law,  who  had  no  influence, 
ever  got  into  work,  was  by  his  merits 
becoming  known  to  coimsel,  who  in  an 
emergency  called  for  assistance,  know- 
ing what  was  in  the  young  man  on  whom 
he  called.  As  a  general  rule,  if  proper 
precaution  was  ti^en,  the  interest  of  the 
client  was  better  served  in  this  way  than 
if  the  brief  was  given  back  and  some- 
body else  instructed  at  the  last  moment. 
The  evil  which  did  exist  ought  to  be 
met;  but  he  believed  a  great  deal  of 
the  evil  was  due  to  the  branch  of  the 
Profession  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  0.  Lewis) 
belonged.  Why  did  not  the  attorney 
tell  his  client  who  wished  to  secure  a 
fashionable  counsel  that  he  would  obtain 
the  chance  of  his  services  only.  After 
that,  of  course,  if  the  client  was  content 
to  run  that  risk  no  one  could  be  blamed. 
He  believed,  however,  a  great  deal 
might  be  done  to  prevent  the  evil  by  a 
better  arrangement  of  the  business  of 
the  Courts ;  but  he  denied  that  the  re- 
medy was  to  be  found  in  this  Bill*  It 
was  a  striking  fact  that  in  France,  where 
there  had  been  no  sparing  of  law  re- 
forms, the  same  system  practically  ex- 
isted as  here,  and  the  counsel  was  not 
responsible  and  could  not  sue  for  his  fee. 
He  did  not  want  to  say  a  word  in  favour 
of  haggling  for  fees,  but  that  evil  would 
not  be  prevented  by  this  Bill.  If  the 
Bill  were  p€issed  a  sentiment  would  grow 
up  that,  after  all,  the  advocate  was  the 
agent  of  ^his  client,  to  do  his -client's 
work,  be  it  clean  or  dirty  work.  The 
House  little  knew  the  pressure  that  was 
now  put  on  counsel  to  ask  questions 
to  gratify  the  malice  of  his  client.  Such 
questions  might  be  asked  without  lia- 
bility to  an  action  of  libel.  It  was  es- 
sential, therefore,  that  the  advocate 
should  be  kept  to  some  extent  inde- 
pendent of  his  client.    And  this  would 


be  impossible  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of 
contract  between  them.  Did  they  think 
they  would  have  the  Bar  better  ntted  to 
perform  its  duties  if  they  taught  the 
Bar  to  think  the  first  thing  was  to  fulfil 
the  contract  with  their  client — to  give 
five  g^uineas'  worth  for  five  guineas? 
He  did  not  think  so ;  and  he  trusted  the 
House  would  not  assent  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  believed  it 
would  sow  the  seeds  of  decay  and  dege- 
neracy in  the  Bar,  and  the  decay  and 
degeneracy  of  the  Profession  would  be  a 
misfortune  not  so  much  to  the  Pro- 
fession itself  as  to  the  country,  which 
had  relied,  and  would  still  have  to  rely, 
upon  the  fearless  independence  of  the 
Profession,  and  upon  its  considering  that 
there  were  duties  higher  and  more  im- 

Sortant  than  the  bare  performance  of  a 
uty  to  a  client. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
the  House  would  not  consider  it  unrea- 
sonable that  he  should  desire  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  Bill  before  the  discus- 
sion came  to  a  close.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood)  had  opened  the 
debate  in  a  most  courteous  manner,  and 
had  shown  himself  thoroughly  master  of 
the  subject ;  but  he  must  say  he  admired 
the  temper  and  tone  and  the  ability  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  much 
more  than  he  admired  his  Bill.  It  had 
an  air  of  suspicion  about  it.  It  offered 
a  gift  with  one  hand — the  gift  of  being 
able  to  recover  fees  by  legal  process — 
but  with  the  other  hand  it  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  what  he  believed  was  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Bar.  The  Bill  would 
altogether  destroy  the  relationship  which 
now  existed  between  barristers  and  their 
clients  by  making  that  relationship  a 
mere  contract.  He  did  not  deny  that  some 
of  the  complaints  that  had  been  made 
were  founded  on  reason — various  evils 
no  doubt  existed — some  of  them  excep- 
tional— which  required  a  remedy.  There 
had  been  in  recent  times,  no  doubt,  a 
good  many  instances  in  which  members 
of  the  Bar  had  taken  more  work  than 
they  could  attend  to ;  and  he  could  not 
disguise  from  himself  that  there  were 
cases  in  which  eminent  men  had  taken 
briefs — at  the  time  thinking  they  would 
be  able  to  attend  to  them,  but  who 
found  afterwards  that  they  could  not 
do  so — which  they  had  not  been  able 
to  attend  to.  What  they  ought  to  have 
done  was  to  have  returned  the  briefs  and 
the  fees.  Haggling  for  fees  was  also  an- 
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other  evil  whioli  was  unquestionable,  and 
whioh.  ought  to  be  deprecated.  He  must 
say,  however,  that  in  cases  where  briefs 
were  accepted  without  a  fair  prospect  of 
their  being  attended  to  by  the  counsel  by 
whom  they  were  accepted,  the  barrister 
was  not  solely  and  wholly  to  blame. 
But  then  the  question  came— how  were 
these  evils  to  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  re- 
move the  existing  reproach?  He  had 
listened  with  some  surprise  to  the  some- 
what bitter  speech  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Londonderry  had 
thought  fit  to  make.  He  (Mr.  C.  Lewis) 
represented  the  other  branch  of  the  Pro- 
fession, equally  honourable  with  that  to 
which  he  ( theAttomey  General)  belonged. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  to  decry  the  practice  of  retaining 
celebrated  barristers  for  causes  when 
there  was  very  little  chance  of  their  ap- 
pearing. The  fault,  however,  as  had 
been  abundantly  pointed  out,  by  no 
means  rested  exclusively  with  the  bar- 
rister— the  solicitor  had  to  share  the 
blame  of  the  matter.  The  moment  a 
case  was  ripe  for  trial  the  solicitor  rushed 
off  to  a  counsel  of  eminence  and  engaged 
his  services,  knowing  perfectly  well,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  that  all  he  could  expect  was  a  mere 
chance  of  the  advocate  being  able  to 
attend  to  the  brief.  Sometimes  eminent 
barristers  found  themselves  forced  to  ac- 
cept briefs  in  spite  of  their  own  self- 
consciousness  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  appear  to  plead  the  case.  Often  a 
brief  was  given  simply  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  counsel  would  not  be  engaged 
on  the  other  side.  Why  was  this  done? 
It  was  done  for  the  protection  of  the 
solicitors  who,  if  anything  went  wrong, 
could  go  to  his  client  and  say — *'You 
must  not  blame  me;  I  employed  Mr. 
So-and-So.  He  was  the  most  eminent 
counsel  I  could  get.  I  did  the  very  ut- 
most for  you."  Do  not  let  them,  then, 
be  indiscriminate  in  attaching  blame  to 
the  Bar  alone.  And  while  he  did  not 
wish  to  justify  all  that  was  done,  he 
hardly  thought  the  accusation  came  with 
a  good  grace  from  the  members  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  Profession.  What 
was  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  were 
admitted  ?  The  present  Bill  seemed  to 
him  to  offer  a  very  inadequate  remedy 
— in  fact,  to  be  no  remedy  at  all.  The 
chief  complaint  was  that  members  of  the 
Bar  accepted  work  which  they  could  not 
attend  to.      Certainly  the  remedy  lay 


with  those  by  whoxa  they  were  iiutruotii 
It  was  not  absolutely  neoeeeazy  ihiti 
solicitor  should  hand  all  his  brie&tooH 
advocate.  There  were  scores  of  advo> 
cates  of  equal  eminence  to  whom  fta 
briefs  might  be  given.  With  regazdto 
the  other,  and  he  ventured  to  say,  greitir 
evil — the  practice,  whioh  was  alleged  to 
prevail,  but  which  he  did  not  belifln 
prevailed  to  any  great  extent,  of  requff- 
ing  higher  fees  because  the  other  aida 
had  lugher  fees — that  was  a  matter 
which  was  contrary  to  professional  eti- 
quette, and  if  it  were  brought  before 
those  who  had  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
trol of  the  Bar,  it  would  be  inquired  into, 
and  would  be  put  a  stop  to.  HebeHered 
the  Bill  would  inevitably  destroy  tht 
fearless  independence  and  the  usefulneii 
of  the  Bar.  A  barrister  was  a  man  who 
ought  not  only  to  have  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  law,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  business  of  life,  but  he  mart  be 
cautious  and  prudent,  and,  if  oocaaioa 
required  it,  bold  and  adventurons.  It 
was,  above  all,  necessary  that  he  should 
be  cool  and  self-possessed.  The  qualities, 
indeed,  with  which  an  advocate  ought  to 
be  endowed  were  not  very  different  from 
those  which  ought  to  be  found  in  a 
General ;  and  he  should  be  capable  of 
throwing  over  at  a  moment's  notioe  a 
pre-arranged  mode  of  conducting  fail 
case,  and,  if  requisite,  of  disregarding 
his  instructions.  In  scores  of  instanoee 
advocates  had  won  causes  by  the  ad<^ 
tion  of  such  a  course.  But  while  that 
was  so,  an  advocate  could  not  afford  to 
lose  sight  of  his  own  interest  and  the 
interest  of  those  who  were  dependent  on 
hku.  He  could  not  always  avoid  seeing 
his  children  in  his  brief.  Well,  now-a- 
days  he  might  adopt  the  course  which  he 
deemed  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  client,  and  with  that  vieir 
might  disregard  the  instructions  of  hii 
solicitor — the  consequence  being  that  he 
often  succeeded.  But  if  the  present  Bill 
were  to  pass  into  law,  and  he  took  that 
course,  he  might  find  himself  involTed  in 
a  responsibility  which  would  lead  to  hii 
ruin.  If,  disregarding  his  instroctioni, 
ho  were  unsuccessful  in  his  case,  the 
result  might  be  that  an  action  would  be 
brought  against  him  which  might  no- 
ceed;  and  which,  even  if  it  did  not, 
might  still  damage  his  reputation.  Wai 
it  fair  that  he  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position?  Would  it  be  any  adyantage 
to  the  public  that  he  should  be  ?    Well, 
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Again,  if  the  Bill  passed,  and  a  bairister 
was  obliged  to  attend  to  a  case  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  a  man  of  large 
pnuytice  might  say  he  could  not  afford  to 
oo  tiiat,  and  that,  although  he  had  been 
offisred  a  handsome  fee,  he  would  be 
precluded  from  earning  a  larger  sum  in 
uie  conduct  of  other  business.  The  con- 
•aquence  would  be  likely  to  be  a  ruinous 
bargain  for  the  client ;  for  he  might 
have,  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of 
that  barrister,  to  pay  that  larger  amoimt. 
He  was  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
Bill,  in  the  interests  of  thepublic,  was 
not  a  wise  measure,  and  the  House  might 
reet  assured  that,  even  without  regard- 
ing anything  but  his  own  interests,  an 
advocate  once  engaged  in  a  case  would 
liring  to  bear  upon  it  his  whole  powers  ; 
while  he  thought  he  mieht  claim  for  the 
Bar  that  it  had  always  been  an  honour- 
able Profession,  whose  members,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  were  actuated 
by  higher  motives.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, the  Bill  would  be  rejected,  feeling 
■atisfied,  as  he  did,  that  its  passing  would 
be  the  death-knell  of  the  independence 
by  which  the  Profession  had  hitherto 
been  distinguished. 

Mb.  NOkWOOD,  in  reply,  said,  he 
did  not  blame  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
men for  the  course  they  had  taken  in 
the  defence  of  their  professional  inte- 
rests ;  but  he  could  not,  notwithstand- 
ing what  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
Oeneral  had  said,  withdraw  the  Bill. 
He  had  received  no  assurance  that  the 
matter  would  be  promptly  taken  up  by 
the  Bar  itself,  and  he  was  therefore 
compelled  to  obtain  the  sense  of  the 
House,  and  if  the  House  consented 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  he 
bad  no  objection  to  its  going  upstairs 
to  a  Select  Committee  ;  but  he  would 
take  his  stand  on  his  Motion  for  the 
■eoond  reading,  and  while  he  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  details,  he  yet  thought 
the  question  a  most  important  one,  and 
he  would  divide  the  House  upon  it. 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  word  *  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  130  ;  Noes 
237 :  Majority  107. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
^r§$d  to. 

Second  Beading  put  offior  six  months. 


LOCAL  OOVERXMENT  PBOYISIOKAL  OBDBRS, 
BBISTOL,    &0.   (KO.   6)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  Bill  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local  Govem- 
ment  Board  relating  to  the  city  of  Bristol,  the 
district  of  Burslem,  the  borough  of  Hunting- 
don (two),  the  district  of  Newton  in  Makerfield, 
and  the  boroughs  of  Preston  and  R^de,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Sclatbb- 
Booth. 

Bill^f«m^^(/,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  147.] 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORUS, 

Thursday,  11  th  May,  1876. 

MINTJTESO— Public  Billb— First  Beading— 
Chelsea  Hospital  Accounts*  (Bl);  Statute 
Law  Revision  (Substituted  Enactments)  * 
(82). 

Second  Heading — Partition  Act  (1868)  Amend- 
ment* (38). 

Third  Heading — Agricultural  Holdings  (Scot- 
land) (44);  All  Saints,  Moss*  (70);  Local 
Government  Provisional  Orders  (Xos.  2  and 
3)  *  (62-63). 

AGRICULTURAL   HOLDINGS    (SCOT- 
LAND BILL— (No.  44). 
{The  Lord  President.) 

THIRD        READING. 

Bill  read  3*  (according  to  Order). 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GOEDON  said,  that  in  order  to  meet 
the  views  of  his  noble  Friend  the  noble 
Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Argyll), 
who  thought  it  was  not  advisable  that 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  of  England 
should  be  the  authority  to  appoint  the 
oversman,  he  proposed  that  the  follow- 
ing clause  should  be  substituted  for  the 
23rd  clause : — 

"  Provided  that  where  two  referees  are  ap- 
pointed an  oversman  may  be  appointed  by  the 
sheriff  as  follows :  If  either  party  on  appointing 
a  referee  requires  by  notice  in  writing  to  the 
other  party  that  the  oversman  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  sheriff,  then,  unless  the  other  party  dis- 
sents by  notice  in  writing  therefrom,  the  overs- 
man  and  any  successor  to  him,  phall,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  either  jparty,  be  so  appointed.'* 

At  the  same  time  he  must  explain  that 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  were  al- 
ready operating  in  Scotland^  in  the  matter 
of  drainage,  and  had  a  large  number  of 
Inspectors  there ;  but  he  had  no  object 
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tion  to  substitute  the  Sheriff  for  them  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Bill.  He  wished 
further  to  explain,  in  reference  to  a 
point  to  which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Airlie)  had  called  attention  in  the 
Committee,  that  the  letting  of  grass 
lands  was  not  included  in  the  Bill. 

Amendment  made;   Bill  passed ^  and 
sent  to  the  Commons. 


NATIONAL    SCHOOL    TEACHERS    (IRE- 
LAND) ACT,  1875. 

observations.    question. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMOEE: 
My  Lords,  in  the  few  remarks  I  wish  to 
make  before  putting  the  Question  I  have 
placed  upon  the  Notice  Paper,  I  shall 
ask  your  Lordships  to  consider  not  only 
what  the  operation  of  this  Act  has  been 
up  to  the  present  time,  but  what  it  may 
be  expected  to  be  in  the  future.  There 
are  three  points  established  by  this  Ee- 
turn  which  I  hold  in  my  hand — to  which 
I  wish  particularly  to  draw  attention — 
first,  that  65  Unions  have  contributed, 
98  refused;  secondly,  that  out  of  the 
entire  number  44  are  in  Ulster,  of  whom 
35  have  contributed,  and  9  refused; 
and,  thirdly  (and  this  has  been  used  as 
an  argument  to  denote  the  success  of  the 
scheme),  that  the  rateable  value  of  the 
contributory  Unions  exceeds  by  some 
£600,000  that  of  the  non-contributory. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  ventured  to  predict 
last  year,  that  this  voluntary  rate  would 
not  recommend  itself  to  Boards  of 
Guardians  generally,  and  it  seems  that 
up  to  the  present  time  that  prediction 
hfiUB  proved  true.  Every  Board  of 
Guardians  that  refused  to  contribute  in 
September  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
re-considering  its  decision,  and  I  very 
much  doubt — but  speak  under  correction 
— whether  it  will  be  possible  to  point 
out  a  single  instance  in  which  a  deci- 
sion of  non-contribution  arrived  at  in 
September  was  reversed  in  January. 
At  all  events,  not  one  half  of  the  Unions 
have  put  themselves  under  contribution. 
Again,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  success 
of  the  scheme  by  the  numbers  who  a(Jopt 
it,  we  cannot  do  so  fairly  unless  we  take 
into  consideration  the  results  in  separate 
Provinces.  Ulster  came  forward,  and 
adopted  the  scheme  in  4  out  of  every 
5  Unions.  But  how  about  the  rest  of 
Ireland?  Leinster  is  the  best — 1  in 
3 ;   Munster  something  less  than  1  in 

Tlie  J)uke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 


4;    and    Oonnaoght    I    in    10,    or  30 
Unions  out  of  119  altogether;  and fin- 
i^er,  among  the  very  65  Unions  that 
did.  contribute,  at   no  less  than  23  of 
them  resolutions  were  proposed  hostile  to 
the  scheme — in  16  sucn  resolutions  w«n 
actually  passed.     They  most  of  them 
stated  disapproval  of  the  principles  of 
the  Act,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  teaehen 
consented  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
one  year.    Then  with  regard  to  valua- 
tion, I  confess  I  fail  to  see  that  the 
excess  in  the  case  of  contributoiyUiuaiu 
speaks  very  favourably — ^in  fact,  it  seemi 
to  me  rather  the  contrary.     Lcrt  us  look 
at  the  acreage  in  each  case,  and  we  shall 
find    in    round   numbers    that   oat  of 
20,400,000    acres,    12,700,000   are   not 
under  contribution,  7,700,000  are.  Nov, 
my  Lords,  at  one  time  I  was  of  opinion 
that  to  make  this  Act  compulsory  would 
have  been    a    satisfactory   solution  of 
this  difficulty,  but  I  am  bound  to  sij 
that  I  hold  to  that  opinion  no  longer. 
The  inequality  of  the  rate  would  be  • 
manifest  injustice  on  poor  Unions,  where 
the  population  is  scattered  and  schooli 
abound.     My  noble  Friend  the  noUe 
Marquess  opposite  will  bear  me  out  with 
regard  to  the  County  of  Kerry.    There. 
the  only  Union  that  contributes  is  sad- 
dled with  b^d.  in  the  pound,  and  none 
of  the  others  in  the  county  have  come 
forward.     But  look  at  the  valuation  of 
these  Unions — Caherciveen,  the  contri- 
butory one,  is  valued  at  about  2#.  2i.  an 
acre ;  Dingle,  3«.  9d. ;  Kenmare,  If.  H^ 
while  not  a  single  Union  in  the  county 
reaches  8«.    And  there  are  many  simi- 
lar cases  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,    lliii 
question  of  a  high  rate  has  in  many 
cases  deterred  Unions  from  contxibutbg. 
It  has  influenced  Boards  of  Guardians  im 
till  now,  and  it  is  an  objection  timeii 
not  likely  to  do  away  with.     I  contend, 
therefore,  my  Lords,  that  this  difference 
in  rating  value  speaks  rather  against 
than  for  the  success  of  the  scheme,  the 
riclier  Unions  having  come  forward,  and 
the  poorer  hold  aloof.    This  is,  then,  nj 
Lords,  what  we  have  to  show  the  saooen 
of  the  scheme  up  till  now.     We  hate 
less  than  half  the  Unions  contribntinff 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  only  one  firazu 
in  what  may  be  called  Catholic  Irdiad 
as  opposed  to  Protestant  Ulster,  and  a 
number  of  those  that  have  conttibated, 
expressing  opinions  unfavourable  to  fte 
Act.    Now,  as  to  the  future.    I  hate 
already  raised  the  objection  us  to  the 
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inequality  of  the  prMent  rate,  and  the 
cjgoninntannes  by  which  it  is  brought 
about,  and  have  attempted  to  point 
out,  tliat  is  an  objection  which  we  can 
baldly  hope  to  oyercome.  We  heard  a 
goad  deal  last  year  about  the  force  of 
eTample  in  this  matter,  how  that  when 
non-contributory  Unions  saw  how  the 

Sstem  worked  with  their  neighbours, 
ey  would  imitate  them.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  have  pointed  out  that  Ulster  is 
the  Ptovince  where  the  Act  has  met  with 
aqpecial  favour,  and  I  must  confess  with 
ngret,  that  the  fact  of  that  Province 
having  largely  availed  itself  of  the  faci- 
litiea  under  the  Act,  is  hardly  a  criterion 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  doing  likewise. 
Wehavehad,Ibelieve,  no  instance  yet  of 
any  change  of  opinion  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion, nor  have  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  any  "relapses  that  may 
take  place  among  Unions  that  were  ori- 
ginally under  contribution.  That  such 
relapses  are  contemplated  in  some  cases, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  can  bear  witness 
to  a  notice  of  motion  appearing  in  one 
Union  in  which  I  am  interested,  and 
which  is  now  returned  as  contributory. 
That  notice  of  motion  appeared  early 
this  year,  but  was  postponed  on  the 
representation  of  the  Xocal  Government 
Board  that  were  it  passed,  it  would  not 
ocHne  into  operation  till  1877.  It  may 
be  aaid  that  time  will  work  wonders, 
but  we  have  here  sure  indication  of  the 
feeline  that  prevails  on  the  matter, 
and  the  time  must  be  very  far  distant 
if  it  will  ever  arrive,  when  this  Act  will 
become  what  I  maintain  any  scheme 
dealing  with  this  question  diould  be 
to  be  of  value  —  universal  throughout 
Ireland.  And  in  the  meantime  what 
goee  on  ?  In  addressing  your  Lordships 
£ut  year  upon  this  question,  I  ventured 
to  lay  stress  on  what  seemed  to  me  the 
moat  serious  objection  to  the  scheme — 
that  it  would  give  rise  to  sectarian  dis- 
cuflsion,  and  cause  acrimonious  disputes, 
whieh  would  eventually  re- act  harmfully 
upon  the  entire  system  of  national  edu- 
cation. Last  year  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site did  not  believe  that  these  "  faction 
f^tSy"  as  he  called  them,  would  ensue ; 
but  sorely  he  is  not  prepared  now  to 
deny  that  they  have.  Ix>ok  at  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Union  of  Ardee  on 
the  38ih  of  September,  1875— 


^^We  refuse  a  yolnntary  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  a  system  of  education  that  is  anti-na- 
tumal,  that  has  been  so  strongly  condemned  by 
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the  Irish  hierarchy,  and  is  forced  on  the  country, 
notwithstanding  the  demands  of  the  vastmajority 
of  the  Irish  people  for  denominational  educa- 
tion." 

There  are  resolutions  breathing  a  similar 
roirit,  though  less  violently  worded,  in 
the  Appeniux  to  this  Eetum.  I  myself 
assisted  in  a  debate  where  the  Na- 
tional system  was  attacked  on  sec- 
tarian grounds,  and  what  I  am  most 
anxious  to  impress  upon  your  Lordships 
is — that  as  lone  as  this  system  remains  in 
force,  you  run  uie  risk  of  a  yearly  revival 
of  these  discussions  in  every  non-con- 
tributory Board  of  Guardians  in  Ireland. 
My  Lords,  I  have  a  very  lively  appreci- 
ation of  that  risk.  The  National  system 
has  proved  itself,  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  overcome  many  and  great 
difficulties,  to  be  eminently  suited  to 
Ireland.  But  it  is  not  yet  safe  from  its 
enemies,  and  it  would  be  very  much  to 
be  deplored,  and  the  consequence  would 
be  very  serious,  if  any  hesitation  in 
dealing  with  this  recognized  grievance 
were  to  cause  it  to  fall  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Irish  people.  And  for  what  are 
we  running  the  risk  ?  For  the  sake  of 
a  scheme  that  satisfies  nobody  whom  it 
affects.  It  does  not  please  the  teachers, 
because  it  does  not  touch  them  all 
equally,  but  makes  the  majority  of  them, 
poor  as  they  were  before,  worse  off  still. 
It  does  not  please  the  ratepayers,  for  not 
one-half  of  the  Unions  have  adopted  it. 
Nor  does  it  please  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land, if  we  are  to  form  an  opinion  from 
the  division  that  took  place  in  your 
Lordships'  House  last  year.  The  land- 
lords have  done  their  duty  well,  and 
have  supported  the  system  for  the  sake 
of  the  teachers,  even  though  in  many 
cases  it  may  have  been  against  their 
opinion  to  do  so.  It  has  had  a  fair  trial, 
but  it  has  failed — or,  at  aU  events,  its 
chances  of  success  are  so  small  and  so 
remote  as  not  to  justify  its  further  ex- 
istence in  the  face  of  the  dissatisfaction 
and  risk  that  attend  it.  The  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  acknow- 
ledged the  other  night  that — '*  He  felt 
something  required  to  be  done.''  All  I 
hope  is  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  to-night  confirm  that  acknowledg- 
ment, and  will  tell  us  that  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  quickly.  In  the 
debate  upon  this  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  which  I  alluded,  various 
suggestions  were  put  forward,  and  to 
one  the  Chief  Secretary  appeared  to  lean, 
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I  do  not  desire,  however,  to  occupy  your 
Lordships'  time  by  discussing  altematiye 
schemes ;  I  merely  desire  in  conclusion 
to  express  a  hope  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government — this  Session,  if  possible — 
if  not,  early  in  the  next,  will  bring  for- 
ward some  proposal  which  will  effectu- 
ally set  this  vexed  question  at  rest.  The 
noble  Earl  concluded  by  asking  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  If  they  intend  to 
take  any  further  steps  in  the  matter  of 
the  salaries  of  Irish  National  School- 
teachers ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
said,  that  as  far  as  the  Bill  of  last  year 
was  concerned  he  wished  to  speak  of  it 
in  terms  of  great  commendation.  He 
thought  it  was  a  wise  measure,  inas- 
much as  it  proceeded  on  the  assumption, 
first,  that  payment  by  results  was  the 
best  way  of  increasing  the  salaries  of 
these  teachers ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
best  claim  which  a  district  could  estab- 
lish for  aid  from  the  Government  was 
the  fact  of  its  having  made  some  effort 
to  help  itself.  He  thought  this  prin- 
ciple was  of  special  importance  in 
Ireland,  in  which  country  there  ex- 
isted a  somewhat  inordinate  desire  to 
rely  upon  assistance  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  For  his  own  part,  when- 
ever such  demands  were  preferred, 
he  always  bore  in  mind  that  whereas 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  one-fifth 
that  of  England,  the  sum  contributed 
by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  towards 
local  objects  in  Ireland  was  no  less  than 
half  the  sum  contributed  in  England. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  Act  was 
much  to  be  commended,  because  it 
provided  that  any  increase  which  might 
be  given  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
towards  the  fees  receivable  by  those 
schoolmasters  should  be  supplemented 
by  contributions  from  the  localities.  He 
hoped,  however,  their  Lordships  would 
not  suppose  that  he  underrated  the  im- 
portance of  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
National  school  teachers,  for  it  was  of 
the  very  highc^st  importance  that  the 
children  in  the  different  localities  should 
be  educated  by  men  who  were  loyal, 
and  who  entertained  a  kindly  affection 
for  the  Government  of  the  country. 
How  far,  then,  had  the  Act  of  last  year 
been  successful  in  rendering  the  teachers 
more  contented  ?  In  the  Unions  which 
had  become  contributory  they  had, 
after  a  fierce  struggle,  obtained  an  in- 
crease   of   their    salaries  —  a    distinct 
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warning  being  given  to  tkenit  bov- 
ever,  in  many  UnionB  fhat  the  ooBfln- 
sion  was  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  tem- 
porary one.  In  the  non-oontribotnij 
Unions  the  position  of  the  school  tsadi- 
ers  was  one  of  real  hardship.  Ther  irtn 
performing  the  same  duties  whidi  thej 
had  discharged  previously  to  the  painig 
of  the  Act,  but  in  oonseqnence  of  Ait 
legislation  they  were  deprived  of  aboni 
one-third  of  their  result  fees.  The  nsts- 
ral  result  was  that  the  teaohers  were  die- 
contented  with  the  GaardianSy  and,  aleo, 
he  was  afraid,  with  the  Imperial  Goren- 
ment.  He  hoped  Her  Majesty's  Gom- 
ment  would  take  steps  to  remedy  thii 
unsatisfactory  state  of  thing^.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Unions  to  oontribnte  to  the 
salaries  Of  the  teaohers  was  in  some  in- 
stances justified  on  the  plea  of  poveitj. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  lire  in  a  Unkm 
where  a  rate  of  Qd,  in  the  pound  wonU 
be  required  to  provide  the  neoeasaiyeom 
— and  the  rates  in  that  Union  aheedy 
amounted  to  5«.  in  the  pound ;  so  that 
in  that  case  he  did  not  think  the  6iua>- 
dians  could  be  censured  for  refiurinff  to 
contribute.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
were  many  cases  in  which  povertj  oooU 
not  justly  be  pleaded.  In  37  of  the 
Unions  which  had  refused  to  contribute, 
a  rate  of  \d,  in  the  pound,  and  in  76 
others  a  rate  of  2d,  or  lees,  would  have 
sufficed.  Then  there  was  the  oonten- 
tion  that  the  incidence  of  this  tax  vai 
unfair,  as  it  fell  solely  upon  the  owaan 
and  occupiers  of  lana :  bnt  this  eosH 
hardly  be  alleg^  when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  general  taxation  already  eoo- 
tributed  86  per  cent  of  the  oost  of  Na- 
tional education  in  Ireland.  What,  tbes, 
was  the  real  reason  of  the  reftusl  of 
many  Unions  to  contribute  P  The  g^ 
neral  belief  was  that  it  was  due  to  tte 
opposition  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Uer- 
archy  to  the  National  system.  No  doubt 
any  Government  was  bound  to  pajeboie 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  those  lAo 
differed  from  them  upon  a  qneatioa 
of  this  nature  ;  but  their  Lmdabqpi 
should  not  forget  that  it  was  vaiB  to 
hope  to  conciliate  an  opposition  of  Ail 
kind.  In  spite  of  it  the  Natimial  ajjstiB 
had  thriven,  and  it  was  the  dntj  of  the 
Government  to  continue  and  to  oanjost 
a  policy  which  had,  on  the  wluds^flMl 
with  considerable  support  in  the 
try,  and  which  Parliament  had  on 
occasions  approved.  He  moat 
hope  that  in  addition  to  the 
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of  remonenttion  the  Ooreamment  would 
deal  with  the  not  less  important  question 
of  training.  Out  of  10,000  teachers 
6,000  received  no  training  at  all — and 
this  in  defiance  of  the  fact  that  part  of 
the  original  scheme  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby  was  that  every  teacher  should 
undergo  a  12  month's  course  of  train- 
ing, and  that  the  Boyal  Commission 
urged  upon  the  Government  that  not 
less  than  12  months'  training  was  neces- 
■azy  fat  National  school  teachers.  He 
hoped  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  give  to  the  House  a  satisfactory 
aasuranoe  on  this  subject. 

The  Duke  op  RICHMOND  and 
OOBDON  said,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  no  cause  to  complain  of  his 
noble  Friend  for  having  brought  forward 
the  subject  now  imder  discussion,  nor  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  introduced  it  to 
their  Lordships'  notice.  The  noble  Lord 
was  perfectly  competent  to  deal  with  this 
subject,  having  paid  very  considerable 
attention  to  it ;  if  he  had  not  a  theoretical 
he  had  at  least  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  in  Ireland. 
On  this  subject  there  existed  a  state 
of  things  which  did  not  always  occur 
in  that  House — namely,  that  all  their 
liordships  were  agreed  as  to  the  desi- 
rability of  improving  the  education  of 
Ireland.  Li  order  to  do  that,  it  was 
necessary  to  improve  the  condition  and 
status  of  the  teachers,  so  as  to  induce 
the  best  persons  to  take  those  appoint- 
ments. That  was  a  truism  equally  ap- 
plicable to  England ;  and  they,  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  progress  of  education  liad 
gone  on  in  this  country,  had  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  school- 
masters, unless  very  considerable  addi- 
tions were  made  from  time  to  time  to 
the  salaries  which  they  received.  The 
object  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was,  if  possible,  and  always  had  been,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  teachers  in 
Ireland.  They  had  shown  their  desire 
to  do  so  by  the  measure  which  they  in- 
troduced and  carried  last  year.  By  that 
measure  they  hoped  to  remedy  at  all 
events  some,  if  not  aU,  the  grievances 
which  were  said  to  exist ;  that  by  that 
leg^islation  they  would  be  able  to  remove 
the  groimds  of  complaint  in  a  great  part 
of  that  country.  He  did  not  look  upon 
the  working  of  the  Act  as  so  bad  as  his 
noble  Friend  behind  him  seemed  to  do  ; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  al- 
together honest  if  he  were  to  say  that 


the  Government  were  satisfied  with  the 
results,  especially  as  they  had  hoped 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
would  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  the  Act  afibrded. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  among  the  70  Unions  which 
had  become  contributory  under  the  Act, 
thus  adding  to  the  salaries  and  position 
of  the  teachers,  were  some  of  the  most 
important  communities  in  Lreland  — 
Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Belfast — 
and  that  the  sums  given  to  the  teachers 
by  means  of  those  contributory  Unions 
was  no  less  than  £128,000.  No  doubt 
up  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  state  of 
things  which  prevailed  was  anything  but 
satisfactory.  The  amount  in  1808  of 
State  aid  was  £270,000,  whereas  the 
local  contributions  were  only  £56,000. 
In  1874  the  amount  of  State  aid  was 
£274,000,  and  of  local  contributions 
£70,000.  No  doubt  that  was  a  very  un- 
satisfactory state  of  things,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  country  would  come  for- 
ward and  meet  in  a  fair,  generous  spirit 
the  money  which  was  given  by  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer  if  this  Act  was  passed. 
He  could  not  quite  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne),  that  the  position  of  the 
teachers  in  the  non-contributory  Unions 
was  worse  than  it  was  before.  They 
were  not  in  as  good  a  position  as  tho 
teachers  in  the  contributory  Unions ;  but 
to  some  extent  their  position  was  im- 
proved, for  the  amount  they  received 
was  somewhat  larger  than  it  was  before, 
and  they  were  paid  by  salary,  instead  of 
by  results,  an  alteration  which  met  one 
of  their  complaints.  He  had  said  that 
the  Government  were  not  altogether  sa- 
tisfied with  the  results  of  the  Act  of 
1875,  and  they  were  now  considering 
what  steps  could  be  taken  with  a  view  to 
arrive  at  a  more  satisfactory  state  of 
things.  At  the  same  time,  the  subject 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  His 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Donoughmore) 
said,  that  whatever  arrangements  were 
made  with  respect  to  teachers  should  be 
universal  throughout  Ireland.  Of  course 
this  end  might  be  arrived  at,  if  the  Go- 
vernment substituted  for  the  present 
voluntary  rate  a  compulsory  rate  to  be 
levied  all  over  Iroland.  But  his  noble 
Friend  objected  to  such  a  change,  and 
thus  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
question  was  seen.     Another  course  was 
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for  Ireland — namely,  to  assimolate  the 
Irish  system  more  closely  to  the  English 
system,  where  the  grants  were  made  ac- 
cording to  results  and  depended  very 
much  upon  local  exertions.  No  one 
could  wish  to  perpetuate  a  system  which 
was  the  cause  of  sectarian  disputes,  and 
legislation  which  conduced  to  strife  could 
not  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The 
attention  of  the  Government  had  been 
and  would  be  directed  to  this  matter. 
He  did  not  say  with  confidence  that  they 
would  be  able  to  devise  a  remedy ;  but 
an  efiPort  would  be  made  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  and  meanwhile  he  thought  that 
the  legislation  of  last  year  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
desired  to  explain  what  he  said  with 
reference  to  non-contributory  Unions. 
Taking  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act  had  been  paid 
£20  as  result  fees,  he  believed  that 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  if  the  Union 
became  contributory,  that  teacher  would 
receive  £10  result  fees,  £10  from  Go- 
vernment, and  £10  from  the  Union.  If 
however  the  Union  declined  to  contri- 
bute, then  he  only  got  £10,  instead  of 
the  £20  received  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act. 

The  Earl  of  BELMORE  said,  there 
was  one  point  which  had  so  far  been 
overlooked  in  the  discussion — the  pay- 
ment of  the  school  fees.  The  teachers 
were  naturally  unwilling  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  those  fees,  because  the  at- 
tendances would  thereby  fall  off,  and  so 
payments  by  results  would  be  dimin- 
ished ;  and  consequently  in  his  Union  a 
a  resolution  had  been  passed  depre- 
ciating the  enforcement  of  rates  until 
the  school  fees  were  paid.  There  was 
another  point,  which  was  whether  the 
present  machinery  of  national  education 
under  the  Board  as  at  present  constituted 
was  good.  He  must  confess,  notwith- 
standing the  eminence  both  in  Church 
and  State  of  many  persons  on  the  Na- 
tional School  Board,  he  thought  an  un- 
paid body  very  irregular  in  attendance 
and  which  left  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  hands  of  one  or  two 
persons  was  not  well  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties.  He  would  very  much 
prefer  something  like  the  system  adopted 
in  this  country,  where  Education  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Minister. 

Lord  EMLY  said,  he  believed  that 
nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate  than 
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any  attempt  to  subvert  the 
tive  Board — a  body  whieh  repraented 
different  interests  in  different  placet— tt 
present  existing  in  Ireland.     He  knev 
persons  in  England  of  the  highest  in- 
thority  on  the  question  of  ESducationirliD 
held  that  opinion.  With  regard  to  achool 
fees  he  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  nobk 
Duke  could  induce  the  Irish  Government 
to  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Eoyal  Commission,  and  to  which  he  had 
referred  in  terms  of  approbation — namdy, 
that  of  proportioning  the  Gtyyemment 
grant  to  the  amount  raised  by  the  loct- 
lity,   those  fees  would    increase   enor> 
mously,  because  it  would  be  the  interest 
of  the  managers  to  look  after  them,  linoe 
an  increase  in  the  local  contributions  mi 
to  be  followed  by  contributionB  of  the 
Government  to  an  equal  amount.    Thii 
would  give  ample  means  for  paying  the 
teachers  adequate  salaries.     There  wh 
another  point  which  had  beenoyerlooked, 
and  which  was  of  importance^namely, 
that  persons  contributing  to  the  sapiKnt 
of  schools  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  their 
management.    His  noble  Friend  neir 
him  (Lord  Carlingford)  brought  forward 
last  year  a  scheme  for  the  training  of 
schoolmasters;  but  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  not  inclined  to  aooepi  it 
To  make  the  system  of  education  accep- 
table to  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  mvk 
give  them  trained  schoolmasters  not  in- 
ferior to  those  of  England  and  Scotland. 
We  could  not  require  contributions  un- 
less we  improved  the  education  given  to 
to  the  people. 

Lord  OEANMOBE  akd  BBOWNE 
said,  that  the  result  of  adopting  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Endy)  had 
referred  would  be  to  turn  the  w^^jIamI 
into  a  denominational  system.  Tlie 
whole  training  of  the  schoolmasters 
would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  fte 
Eoman  Catholic  clergy.  The  noUe 
Lord  would  have  the  whole  system  of 
training  put  into  the  hands  ox  Boman 
Catholic  Bodies. 

LoKD  EMLY :  I  never  said  a  woid 
about  Koman  Catholic  Bodies. 

Lord  OEANMOEE  and  BBOWNE: 
The  noble  Lord  might  not  have  named 
the  Eoman  CathoHo  Bodies;  but  the 
convents  and  monasteries  were  the 
Bodies  through  which  many  feachen 
were  now  trained;  and  were  those 
through  whom  he  asked  they  should  be 
trained,  on  a  much  more*eztennTeioale^ 
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and  with  additional  sabsidies  from  the 
State.  The  great  objection  which  Poor 
Law  Ooardians  had  to  contribute  was, 
that  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  having  the  whole  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional system  defrayed  by  the  State, 
they  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to 
pay.  Besides,  they  thought  that  might 
be  only  the  beginning,  and  that  they 
might  by-and-by  have  to  pay  the  same 
share  towards  Education  in  Ireland  as 
was  paid  in  England. 

LoKD  CAELINGFOED  said,  what  he 
had  contended  for  all  along  was  that  the 
mtem  which  prevailed  in  this  country 
^ould  be  tried  in  Ireland — namely,  that 
the  State  should,  under  rules  and  regu- 
lations, no  matter  how  severe  as  regarded 
secular  education  and  results,  extend  the 
same  liberal  support  which  it  gave  in 
this  oountry  to  training  schools  founded 
and  maintained  by  private  persons.  That 
such  schools  would  be  supported  by  the 
several  religious  denominations  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  deny ;  it  was  idle  to 
suppose  that  those  who  subscribed  for 
the  promotion  of  such  institutions  would 
not  manage  them  according  to  their 
own  religious  views,  so  far  as  reli- 
gious teaching  was  concerned.  But  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken  (Lord 
Oranmore)  had  one  rule  for  this  side 
of  the  Channel  and  another  for  the 
other.  The  noble  Lord's  views  would 
hardly  recommend  themselves  to  the  Irish 
people,  because  they  considered  that 
what  was  good  for  one  country  was 
good  for  the  other.  If  training  schools 
oould  be  maintained  and  aided  in  this 
oountry  imder  rules  and  regulations 
laid  aown  by  the  Government,  the 
Irish  people  naturally  felt  it  difficult  to 
see  why  such  training  schools  should 
noty  under  the  same  regulations,  be 
maintained  and  aided  in  Ireland.  He 
had  supported  the  Bill  of  last  Session, 
because  he  thought  the  Government  were 
light  in  making  an  attempt  to  obtain 
some  increased  support  for  national  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  from  Irish  sources 
without  surrendering  that  reasonable 
amoimt  of  control  over  the  education  of 
the  oountry  which  the  State  now  pos- 
seaaed.  He  readily  admitted  that  it 
was  a  difficult  task ;  but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  or  question  that  the  localities 
themselves  should  contribute  towards  the 
payment  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
provided  for  their  benefit.  He  was  glad, 
howeveTi  to  find  that  the  Government 


did  not  accept  the  results  of  the  Act  of 
last  year  as  satisfactory.  It  was  plain 
that  the  present  system  could  not  last, 
and  he  looked  forward  with  great  interest 
to  the  time  when  they  would  inform  the 
House  what  steps  they  meant  to  take  in 
order  to  put  the  matter  on  a  more  satis- 
factory and  permanent  footing. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  regretted  that 
so  small  an  amount  as  that  which  had 
been  stated  had  been  contributed  by  the 
different  Unions.  He  believed  indeed 
that  out  of  the  £60,000  put  down  as  the 
whole  sum  of  the  voluntary  contributions, 
upwards  of  £48,000  had  been  contri- 
buted by  children's  pence,  leaving  only 
about  £14,000  as  representing  volun- 
tary subscriptions ;  and  he  asked  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  voluntary 
schools  in  England  if  no  larger  contri- 
bution were  made  by  way  of  annual 
subscription  for  them  ?  He  also  depre- 
cated the  creation  of  a  number  of 
small  schools  in  Ireland  for  which  there 
could  be  found  no  efficient  teachers,  and 
thought  that  if  the  contributions  from 
the  Government  were  in  some  way  made 
dependent  on  educational  results  it  would 
tend  to  check  the  multiplication  of  schools 
in  unduly  small  districts. 

In  reply  to  the  Marquess  of  L.\:xs- 
DovrSy 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  explained  that  the  additions 
made  upon  the  whole  of  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  contributory  parishes 
were  more  than  equivalent  to  the  losses 
which  were  sustained  in  parishes  which 
were  non-contributory. 

H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES- 
NOBILITY  OF  MALTA.— QUESTION. 

Viscount  SIDMOUTH  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  any  correspondence  has  passed 
through  the  Colonial  Olfice  in  reference 
to  certain  grievances  complained  of  by 
the  Nobility  of  Malta  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  visit  of  H.E.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  that  island  ?  They  complained 
that  the  Governor  had  prevented  their 
presenting  an  Address  to  His  Eoyal 
Highness  as  a  separate  body,  and  that 
therefore  they  had  to  go  with  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
Nobility  of  Malta  was  a  very  ancient 
class.  Although  they  had  no  legislative 
powers  they  had  certain  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  which  they  were  naturally 


further  looked  into  it  would  be  seen  link 
really  there  was  no  cause  to  oomplni, 
and  certainly  no  desire  to  inflict  the 
smallest  slight  on  any  particular  body. 

STATUTE    LAW    REVISION    (SXrBSTITUTED 

ENACTMENTS)   BUX    [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  facilitate  the  rovision  of  the  StiMc 
Law  by  substituting  in  certain  Acts  inoQi^ 
rating  onactments  which  have  been  oQunrin 
repealed  a  reference  to  recent  enactmentt  ftill 
in  force — Was  presented  bv  The  Ixmo  Cbai- 
cellok;  read  1*.     (No.  82.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six  o'dock. 

till  To-morrow,  half  put 
Te&o*ckd. 
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jealous,    and   this    of    addressing   the 
Throne    separately  they  considered  as 
one  of  their  rights.     They  had  always 
been  a  separate  body,  and  were  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  best  Neapolitan  and 
Sicilian  families.     He  had  the  honour  of ! 
being  personally  acquainted  with  many  i 
of  its  members,  and  he  thought  it  would  ! 
be  a  great  pity  if  any  Government  should  i 
pass  a  slight  on  so  cultivated  a  body  of ; 
men,  and  a  body  who  were  so  thoroughly  ! 
attached  to  the  English  rule.  He  hoped,  [ 
therefore,   his    noble  Friend  would  be 
enabled  to  inform  the  House  whether  it  i 
was  true  that  they  had  been  refused 
permission  to  present  an  Address  to  the  ; 
Prince,  as  was  stated,  or  what  grounds  ! 
there  were  for  the  slight  which  they  \ 
seemed  to  think   had  been  put  upon 
them? 

The  Earl  of  CARNAEVON  said,  his 
answer  to  the   Question  of   his  noble 
Friend  must  necessarily  be  very  brief, 
because  he  had  no  information,  official 
or  private,  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
related.     He  had  seen  a  copy  of  a  news- 
paper in  wliich  complaint  was  made  that 
the  Nobles  of  Malta  on  the  occasion  of 
His  Koyal  Highness's  visit  to  that  island 
had  not  received  that  attention  which 
they  considered  to  be   their  due — that 
was  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  to 
the  end  of  which  was  attached  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Noblemen  of  Malta.     Whether  the 
facts  wore  as  there  stated  he  had  no 
official  means  of  knowing.     He  might, 
however,  mention,  which  he  did  officially, 
that  whereas  in   other  Colonies  which 
His  Koyal   Highness    had  visited    his 
reception  was  provided  for  out  of  the 
public  exchequer  and  under  the  sanction 
and  arrangement  of  the  public  authorities, 
in  Malta  it  had  been  very  much  matter 
of  private  management — which  might 
possibly  afford  some  clue  to  the  complaint 
now  made.     Nowhere  had  any  difficulty 
or  hitch  occurred  in  the  arrangements 
connected  with  the  Prince's  tour,  and 
certainly  Malta  was  no  exception,  and  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  a  single  place 
or    class    should    consider    themselves 
aggrieved  by  any  arrangements  made 
by  the  local  authorities.     He  could  not 
believe  that  any  slight  was  designed  by 
the  Governor  or  local  authorities,  who 
had  every  desire  to  respect  the  feelings 
o'f  the  population  of  Malta;    and    he 
trusted  that  when  the  matter  came  to  be 

Viscount  Sidmouth 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday y  11  th  Jlay,  1876. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— 5«wirf  JUOh^^ 
Salmon  Fishery  (Pro^-isional  Order}*  [110]. 

Considered  as  amended — liocal  Government  Pto- 
visional  Orders,  Briton  Ferry,  &c  (So.  4)  • 
[134] ;  Local  Govemmcnt  Ptovimonal  Order, 
Skehnorsdale  (No.  6)  •  [135], 


!iLETROPOLITAX     STREET      IMPKOVE- 
MENTS  ACT,  1872— CLAUSE  49. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  KAY- shuttle  WOETH  uked 
the  honourable  and  gallant  Member  for 
Truro,  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
delay  in  preparing  the  plots  set  iq>artbj 
Clause  49  of  ''  The  Metropolitan  Stnet 
Improvements  Act,  1872,"  for  the  erec- 
tion of  dwelling-houses  for  the  woiUng 
and  poorer  classes ;  and,  how  aoon  tiM 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  be 
able  to  sell  or  let  these  plots  for  the  aid 
purpose  ? 

Sir  JAMES  HOGG :  In  answer  to 
my  hon.  Friend  I  beg  to  inform  him 
that  the  delay  to  which  he  XBCen  hti 
been  caused  by  the  terms  of  the  49tfa 
section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  iriiidL 
prevents  the  Secretary  of  State  from 
exercising  his  powers  with  regard  to  the 
plots  in  question.  Parliament  has  bees 
asked  to  amend  the  Act  in  this  respect 
during  the  present  Session,  and  I  hope 
the  Board  wiJl  soon  be  in  a  positioii  to 
advertise  for  letting  two  plots  u  liqmr^ 
pond  Street  and  Willow  Walk. 
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•  to  Egypt  about  two  months  ago  on  leave 

WEST  INDIE»-ISLAin)   OF  ST.   \1N.  of  absence,  with  the  understanding  that 

CENT.— QUESTION.  if  he  should  take  service  under  the  Khe- 

Mb.  EBRINQTON  asked  the  Under  '*»T«°^  %ypthe  would  resign  lus  ap- 

Seoretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  pointment  m  the  Civil  Service  of  Her 

he  can  state  whether  the  Lieut-Governor  T^T^J'    .^f.  "^^'iP,*  "Sf^^^^rf  ^ 

of  St.  Vincent,   during  the  month  of  ^le  determination  of  Mr  Eivers  Wilson  ; 

February  1876,  paid  a  considerable  sum  °^^  ^  *^®  ^"^^  »*  }^^  1«*7®  ?^  absence 

of  money  out  of  the  pubUc  funds  of  the  ^*»  ''''^  very  nearly  expu-ed,  we  shall 

Colony  for  the  costs  of  the  plaintiff  in  T^^^*";*^^  '"^P'^^  ^^\    conclusion  at 

tiie  Chancery  suit  of  Donnelly  v.  Gumbs,  ^^f^  »?  ha«  arrived  as  to  taking  service 

a  private  suit  in  which  the  public  had  "^^^"^  *•*?  Khedive.     No  person   has 

no  interest,  and  in  which  the  Chief  Jus-  been  designated   or  recommended   by 

tice  of  the  Colony  dismissed  the  claim  Her  M^estys  Government  to  be  ap- 

•8  entirely  unfounded ;   and,   whether  P°i'^*«d  *»y  ^^^^^^^'''^  *2  8"P«™*®°^ 

the  Auditor  General  of  the  Colony  re-  *^®  payment  of  the  Egyptaan  debt,  and 

fkised  to  pass  the  payment ;  and,  if  so,  ^  ^"^  °°*  i"*  »  position  to  state  what 

whether  the  payment    was    made    by  arrangement  has  been   made  or  is  m 

special  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  contemplation  between  the  Government 

or  in  virtue  of  some  general  power  in  %^  ^SSV^  and  any  foreign  Governments. 

enabUng    Governors    of  West   Indian  In  answer  to  the  second  Question,  I  may 

Colonies  to  make  such  payments  without  8a,y  that  no  arrangement  has  been  made 

legislative  authority;  and  in  the  latter  ^itt  regard  to  the  Founders  shares  in 

case,  whether  such  power  will  continue  t^e  Suez  Canal;  and  with  regard  to  the 

to  be  exercised  ?  ^^^^  Question  I  may  state  that  we  expect 

Me.  J.  LOWTHER,  in  reply,  said,  If'y  shortly  to  be  in  a  positbn  to  lay 

that  no  information  had  been  received  ^^V^^  "^  *H^f  ^^®  °^  ^\  ^""^^  ®^- 
with  reference  to  the  subject  referred  to,  planatory  of  what  has  recently  occurred, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  »J?  ^l'?^  f  ®  Papers  are  in  the  hands 
colony  before  he  could  give  any  answer  of  hon.  Memb«:s  Her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
to  the  Question.  5?«ft  7^,^«  I''  »  position  to  move  a 

Vote  for  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Cave  s 

mission.    There  will  then  be  an  oppor- 

EGYPT— MR.  RIVERS  WILSON—  tiinity  of   discussing  the  whole  ques- 

EGYPTIAN    FINANCE.— QUESTION.  *^^^' 

Snt  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  Mr. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  ROADS  AND  BRIDGES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  is  or  is  not  still  in  the  question 
GiTil  Sendee  of  Her  'Majesty ;   whether 

he  has  accepted  office  under  the  Khedive  Mb.  DALEYMPLE  (for  Sir  Eobert 
of  Egypt ;  whether  any  person  has  been  Anstruther)  asked  the  Secretary  of 
designated  or  recommended  by  Her  State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
Majeety's  Gt)yemment  who  is  to  be  ap-  ther,  considering  the  interest  that  is 
pointed  by  the  Khedive  to  superintend  manifested  in  Scotland  in  the  Beads  and 
the  payment  of  the  Egyptian  debt,  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Bill,  he  can  arrange 
whether  the  Government  have  any  in-  to  fix  an  early  day  and  hour  for  the 
formation  that  any  person  has  been  so  Second  Beading  of  the  measure  ? 
designated  or  recommended  by  any  Mr.  ASSHETON  CBOSS,  in  reply, 
Foreign  Government ;  whether  by  any  said,  the  measure  was  brought  in  at  a 
and  ^at  arrangement  a  portion  of  the  time  which  would  give  an  opportunity 
founders'  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal  have  for  its  proposals  to  be  discussed  at  tlie 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  annual  meetings  in  Scotland  before  tho 
(Government ;  and,  when  he  will  bring  second  reading  was  taken.  Those  meet- 
forward  the  Vote  for  the  expense  of  Mr.  ings  had  been  held ;  but  he  had  not  as 
Cave's  mission,  and  gpive  the  House  an  yet  received  any  communications  as  to 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  of  the  result  of  the  meetings.  As  soon  as 
.that  mission  ?  he  had  information  on  the  subject  he 

The  CHANCETiTiOB  of  the  EXCHE-  would  fix  a  day  for  the  second  read- 

QUfSS:   Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  went  out  ing. 
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rrnvrMFRPTAT  trfaty  with  ttat  y  ^^^®^  ^^  ^^^  completely  restored,  lad 

COIOIERCIAL  TREATY  W^^^     ITALY-  ^^  Lieutenant  Governor  hadnoappn- 

MALTA.-QUESTION.  i^^^^^^3  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  disturbimcjr^ 

Mr.  potter  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether,  MERCANTILE  MARINE— THE 
m  case  of  the  renewal  of  the  Commercial        ,,  loCKESLY  HALL.--QUESTION. 
Treaty  with  Italy,  the  Government  in- 
tend to  lower  the  high  duties  levied  on       Mb.    MIJNTZ    asked    Mr.   Attoniflj 

imports  of  food  into  the  Island  of  Malta,  General  in  reference  to  the  sentence  A 

and  to  adopt  a  tariff  more  in  conformity  Mr.  Paget  at  the  Thames  Police  Court 

with  the  principles  of  free  trade  ?  on  the  Captain  of  the  ship  "LockeslT 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE:  Considerable  Hall,  Whether  the  Captain  acted  l^y 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  raising  or  illegally  in  confining  and  patting  in 
an  adequate  revenue  in  Malta,  which  irons  ^e  mutinous  seaman  who  refused 
island,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  an  to  do  his  duty  when  required  ? 
important  fortress  as  well  as  a  colony.  The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL :  If  I 
I  am  led  to  believe  that  no  new  taxa-  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  answer  the 
tion  could  well  be  substituted  for  the  Question  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
duty  on  grain,  to  which  the  inhabitants  tleman  I  could  not  do  so  absolutelT, 
are  accustomed,  and  which  does  not  press  for  the  legality  or  illegality  of  a  captain's 
heavily  upon  them.  This  tax  is,  more-  conduct  does  not  depend  upon  any  hard 
over,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  or  fast  rule,  but  upon  the  special  dream- 
Colonial  Legislature,  to  which,  upon  a  stances  which  prevailed  at  the  time  he 
local  fiscal  question  especially,  it  would  committed  the  act  alleged  to  be  wrong- 
naturally  be  the  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  ful.  I  must  say,  however,  that  by  ihe 
Government  to  defer  as  far  as  possible.  Common  Law  all  mariners  on  boNBiaship 

Mr.   POTTEE  gave  Notice  that  in  are  bound  to  obey  the  master's  com- 

consequence  of  the  reply  of  the  hon.  mands  in  all  lawful  matters  relating  to 

Member  he  should  take  an  early  oppor-  the  navigation  of  the    vessel  and  the 

tunity  of  bringing  the  question  before  preservation  of  good  order ;   and  in  case 

the  House.  of  disobedience  or  disorderly  conduct  of 

any  member  of  the  crew,  the  captain 

THE  WINDWARD  ISLANDS— REPORTED  may  correct  him  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

DISTURBANCES.— QUESTIONS.  In  my  opinion  it  would  in  many  caeei 

Mr.  THORNHILL  asked  the  Under  \^.^^*^  reasonable  for  the  master  of  a 

Secretary  of   State    for    the    Colonies,  ?liip  to  corr^t  a  seaman  by  puttmg  him 

Whether  he  has  any  further  information  ^°  ^^^°.«'  ^^^  keepmg  him  in  irons  for 

to  communicate  to  the  House  respecting  f?°^®  *^^f  •     ^  iTIt,''''*!?^'  the  qnes- 

the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Windward  ^'f.  f  ;?«*  be  whether  the  punishment 

Islands  ?  inflicted  by  the  master  was  ezoessiTe  ; 

Mr.  WAIT  asked  the  Under  Secre-  T^sj'' i^^*^""?  T*^  ^  ^""^^v":  ^ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  AVhether  f Jj^^^^  ^^Y^'X^  ^®  borne  m  mind  that  a. 
Lord  Carnarvon  has  received  any  reply  t^e.^^ptam  is  responsible  for  the  safety 
to  his  telegram  for  information  respect-  ?^  *^  «.^P'  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^*^««  ^"^ 
ing  the  rioting  in  the  Island  of  Tobago  ;   ^^^'  \'^  frequently  absolutely  neces. 

and,  whether^e  has  any  further  com^   ^^^.^^^  \^  ^  ®^^«  ^  P<>^«  '^ 
munication  to  make  to  the  House  on  the   considerable  seventy. 

subiect 

Mk.  J.  LOWTHEE :  As  far  as  the  ^^^^^  CHUKCHYARDS.-QUE8TI0K. 
Island  of  Barbadoes  is  concerned  we  Mr.  FAY  asked  the  Chief  Secretaiy 
hear  of  no  further  disorders.  With  re-  for  Ireland,  Whether  he  has  any  objeo* 
gard  to  Tobago,  a  telegram  received  this  tion  to  furnish  to  this  House  the  Com- 
morning  from  Governor  Hennessy  re- .  spondence  which  has  taken  place  betwesn 
ports  that,  according  to  information  re- !  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Irdand 
ceived  by  him  from  the  Lieutenant  Go- 1  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Shil* 
vemor  the  rioting  had  been  confined  to  lelagh  Union,  in  the  County  of  Wickloir, 
one  plantation  only ;  that  a  woman  had  '  on  the  subject  of  walling  round  thi 
been  killed  by  a  policeman,  who  had !  churchyard  of  Crecrin  in  that  oountr; 
been  subsequently  assailed  by  the  mob  whether  it  is  the  fact  that  aaid  dnuHi* 
and  had  since  died  of  injuries  received,   yard  is  in  an  exposed  and  ne^^eotod 

i 
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dition ;  whether  said  Board  of  Guardians  tion  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the 
have  refhsed  to  take  anj  steps  to  protect  Question  of  the  hon.  Member  beyond  this 
said  graveyard ;  whether  the  Local  Go<  — that  the  reg^ations  of  the  Lawrence 
vemment  Board  have  considered  and  Asylum  were  so  framed  that  Boman  Ca- 
dedared  themselves  unable  to  compel  tholic  orphans  might  receive  religious  in - 
tlie  Board  of  Guardians  to  have  the  said  struction  &om  the  accredited  ministers  of 
churchyard  waUed  or  fenced  round  in  their  Church.  There  was  no  objection 
consequence  of  a  defect  in  their  powers ;  to  lay  on  the  Table  the  new  Begula- 
mnd,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  tions  relative  to  Itoman  Catholic  Chap- 
ter Majesty's  Government  to  introduce  lains  in  India. 
during  the  present  Session  any  Bill  to 

confer   upon    the    Local    Government  IXDTA— THE  NATIVE  ARMY. 

Boctrd  of  Ireland  authority  to  prevent  auESTioir. 

the  churchyards  of  Ireland  from  dese-  „        „_,„^,,    TT.-rmT/^^-r^        i    ^ 

(jy^tiQ^y     '  Sir    HENEY    HAVELOCK    asked 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  :  I  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 

have  no  objection  to  produce  the  Corre-  Wh^her  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of 

Sondence  on  this  sibject  if  the  hon.  the  House  Copies  of  the  Despatches  re- 
ember  will  move  for  it.  I  am  informed  ''^''%  received  regarding   the   present 

that  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  Shil-  ""^^"^"l  °^  .w^v  *'^^  ^^^  f  tJ°?'1' 

lelagh  Board,  of   Guardians    that    the  which  show  that  the  number  of  British 

chn^hyard  in  question  was  in  an  ex-  Office's  with  each  Native  Eegiment  is 

posed  and  negle^  condition ;  but  that  ?"fficient  for  all  puiTOses  of  service  ;  or, 

theGuardians  declined  to  take  the  steps  '^  ^®  cannot  whether  he  wiU  produce 

asked  for,  and  contend  that  there  is  no  «"''^,    «^*'^*°*?  of   those  documents    as 

necessity  for  incurring  the  expense.  The  ^^f  «*^°''  ^^f^  *^«  determination   to 

Local  Government  Board  have  not  made  P"^^?  "f  organic  change  in  the  system, 

the  declaration  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  '"^  t^»*  '^^^'  lia«  been  arrived  at  on 

Member;    but,  in   point  of  fact,  they  f^^^l^s  approved  by  Mihta^  authon- 

have  no  authoritv  to  compel  the  Board  t^««  °^  European  as  well  as  Indian  expe- 

of  Guardians  to  'have  the  churchyard  »«f «  acquainted  with  the  requirements 

walled  or  fenced  •    and    as   at   nresent  ^^  casualties  of  modem  war  ? 

rj^!?.,^^„?^..^-ri„f„„t^?r'u:  Lord    GEOEGE    HAMILTON, 


in 


advised,  I  do  not  think  that  any  necessity         ,  -i     i        x  i.         n  j  j    x'     • 

has  been  shown  for  empowering  them  to  2^^^  «*i^'  despatches  aUuded   to    m 

to  interfere  with  the  discretion^ invested  *^«  Question  of  the  hon.  and  gaUant 

in    Boards    of    Guardians,    acting    as  ?^°.*l^'?f^   ^^  ,^^t?   'T  ^ 

xj     .  I  x>       ,    .         V  '  °  India    Office,   and  though  no   ortramc 

Bunal  Boards  m  such  cases.  ,  *  j   «     «  •  x      /»  „  ^ 

change  was  proposed,  a  variety  of  sug- 
gestions were  made  as  being  likely  to 

INDIA— ARMY— ALLOWANCES  TO  increase    the    efficiency  of   the    forces. 

ORPHANS  OF  SOLDIERS.  These  proposals  were  at  present  under 

QUESTION.  the  consideration  of   the   Secretary  of 

Me.    O'EEILLY  asked    the    Under  f  *»*«  {or  Lidia,  and  when  anything  de- 

Secretaiy  of  State  for  India,  Whether  ^^  ^^  ^^  decided  upon  concerning 

he  is  aware  that  the  aUowance  of  ten  t^®?^  ^^  ^ould  lay  the  Papers  and  the 

rupees  per  month  for  orphans  of  soldiers,  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 

formerly  paid  for  all  orphans  sent  to  an  ^^'^^^  of  the  House, 
asylum,  has  latterly  been  refused  unless 

the  orphan  be  sent  to  an  asylum  selected  ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

by  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment ;       '><*' frf,  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be  post- 

A  *i.«4.  ™,„i,   ^Oi^/.-..  Wo^..   ;n   oa'na.ol  poned  until  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  relating 

and  that  such  officers  have  in  several  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^tl^  ^^  Proclamation.-(.v,^ 

cases  selected  for  Catholic  orphans  tne  j)i,raeU.)  ' 

Lawrence  Asylum,  an  asylum  to  which 

BomanCathoHcs  entertain  well-grounded  ROYAL  TITLES  ACT  PROCLAMATION- 

objection  ;  and  also  whether  he  will  lay  ^0™  OF  CEISSURE. 

the  new  Eegulations  relative  to  Eoman        Sie  HENRY  JAMES,   in  rising  to 

Catholic  Chaplains  ministering  to  troops  move  the  following  Kesolution : — 

in  Lldia  upon  the  Table  of  th^  ,.That,    havine  regard  to   the  declarations 

Lord    ^  GEORGE     HAMILTON,    m  njade  by  Her  ^jesty's  Ministers  during  the 

reply,  said,  he  had  no  official  informa-  progress  of  the  Royal  Titles  Act  through  ParUa- 
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mexit,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  Procla- 
mation issued  by  virtue  of  that  Act  does  not 
niake  adequate  pro\'ision  for  restraining  and 
preventing  tlie  U8<»  (vf  the  title  of  Empress  in 
relation  to  the  interujil  affaiw  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  other  than  India/' 

said:  Sir,  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
I  will  make  it  my  earnest  endeavour 
to  confine  this  discussion  within  limits 
that  shall  bo  clear  and  well  defined.  I 
fully  recognize  the  obligation  that  w^e 
should  not  make  reforonco  to  the  pro- 
visions or  policy  of  a  measure  that 
Parliament  has  lately  placed  upon  our 
Statute  Book.  The  Resolution  which  I 
am  seeking  to  submit  to  the  House  deals 
with  that  which  has  arisen  subsequently 
to  the  passing  of  the  Royal  Titles  Act, 
and  it  seeks  to  establish  the  proposition 
that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  that  Act  has  not  been  sufficiently 
regulated  or  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  declarations  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.  It  is  true  that  that 
Act  conferred  upon  Her  Majesty  power 
to  make  to  lier  Royal  style  and  title  such 
addition  as  she  miglit  think  right  to 
declare  by  her  Royal  Proclamation ;  but 
that  statute  being  of  necessity  general  in 
its  terms,  and  silent  as  to  the  addition 
that  was  to  be  employed  and  as  to  any 
limits,  if  such  were  contemplated,  it 
was  to  the  declarations  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
introduction  and  the  passing  of  the  mea- 
sure, that  we  had  to  look  for  information 
to  guide  us  upon  that  point.  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  have  the  assent  of  every 
Member  of  the  House,  and  foremost 
among  them  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
themselves,  to  the  proposition  that  these 
declarations  should  bo  regarded  equally 
as  binding  in  controlling  the  power  to 
be  exercised  by  virtue  of  that  statute 
as  though  they  had  been  embodied  in 
and  formed  part  of  the  measure  itself. 
Before  placing  before  the  House  what 
the  effect  of  those  declarations  was,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  made  to 
the  House.  I  think  T  am  not  wrong  in 
inferring  from  the  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  when  he  introduced 
the  measure,  that  he  entertained  both 
the  hope  and  the  expectation  that  it 
would  be  received  without  dissent  in 
Parliament,  and  without  opposition  in 
the  country.  Those  expectations  and 
hopes,  if  they  were  entertained,  cer- 
tainly were  notjrealized ;  for  the  oppo- 
sition to  that  measure   was  probably, 

Sir  Henry  James 


in  political  life,  nnparalleled  boQi  lun 
and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament. 
j  The    measure    was    one    that  affected 
the  Crown,  and  yet  the  opposition  vu 
found  proceeding,  not  from  the  dialojil 
or  disaffected ;  it  was  not  exhibited  ia 
public  meetings  or  in  factious  gtthe^ 
I  ings ;   but  it  was  rather  an   oppositioQ 
proceeding  from  loyal   and  thoaghtfiil 
men,  and  found  utterance  more  in  their 
private  homes  than  in  the  public  nltcn 
of  the  country.     So  strong  were  the  in- 
stincts— some  might  term  them  the  senti- 
ments— of  those  who  opposed  this  mea- 
sure, that  they  took  alarm  lest  the  Throne 
to    which    they    were   devoted    should 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken  even 
by    the    change  of  the    name  of  the 
Sovereign.      Such  an  opposition  mart 
have  afforded  gratification  to  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  Party.      He  must 
have  felt  satisfaction  at  discoyering  that 
the  loyalty  of  the  country  was  such  that 
amon^  those  who  generally  supported 
him  alarm  was  taken  on  account  of  the 
suggested  alteration  in  the  style  of  Ht: 
Majesty.      Under  these  circumstance, 
the  right  hon.    Gentleman    apparentlj 
took  a  course  which  was  perfectly  natuial 
and  perfectly  consistent  with  the  drcnm- 
stances  under  which  he  had  introduced 
the  measure  to  Parliament.      In   the 
Speech  from  the  Throne   it  had  been 
stated  that  it  was  in  connection  with  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  the  transfer  of  that 
territory  to  the  Crown  in  1858,  that  the 
proposed  alteration  had  been  suggested. 
The  Preamble  of  the  Bill  was  to  a  similar 
effect,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
believe,  on  its  introduction,  stated  that 
the    proposed    alteration  in  the  Boyal 
Title  was  about  to  be  made  inconsequence 
of  a  desire  that  had  been  expressed  bj 
the  Princes  and  by  the  Natives  of  India. 
At  a  later  stage  he  made  a  statement 
that  attracted    much    attention,  which 
was  that  the   State  policy  wldoh  de- 
manded that  this  measure  should  be 
introduced    into    Parliament    had   re- 
sulted from  the  necessity  of  cheddng 
Russian  aggression  on  our  Indian  fron- 
tier.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
have  felt  that  the  opposition  was  not 
one  to  his  Government,  and  was  not 
one  to  the  applicatign  of  this  measure, 
if  it  were  deemed  right  to  India;  but 
that  it  was  an  opposition  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  fear  that  the  title  mi^t  be 
employed  in  relation  to  home  a&irB. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seem  to 
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hare  been  the  idea  of  the  Gtovemment  that 
they  could  do  more  than  allay,  that  they 
conld  almost  destroy  the  opposition  by 
confining  their  measure  to  that  part  of 
Ber  Majesty's  dominions  from  which 
the  demand  for  it  alone  had  proceeded 
and  from  the  relations  to  which  alone  the 
necessity  for  it  arose.  They,  therefore, 
came  to  the  resolution  to  limit  the  effect 
of  the  Act.  Lest  I  should  be  mistaken 
in  the  construction  I  have  put  upon  the 
views  of  the  Government,  I  will  read  the 
very  words  of  the  distinguished  Member 
of  Her  Majesty's  Gk)yemment  who,  in 
all  probability,  next  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter himself  is  more  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  measure  than  any 
other  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  The 
Liord  Chancellor,  on  the  2nd  of  May  in 
replying  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by 
Xiora  Selbome  said — 

**  I  muy  state  what  I  understand  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Government  to  be,  and  what  the 
GoTemment  meant  to  bo  their  engagement. 
^Vhat  I  understand  the  engagement  of  the  Cro- 
vemment  to  have  been  and  what  the  Cfovcm- 
ment  meant  was  lids.  Tli«ni  was  a  groat 
apprchcnsionfi  expressed  that  if  the  title  of  Em- 
poresB  was  used  commonly  in  the  United  King- 
aom,  this  would  hap|)en : — It  was  said,  *  Round 
tlio  Sovereign  there  is  a  Court ;  there  ai-u  per- 
eons  in  the  Court  who  may  fiincy  that  the  title  of 
Empress  is  a  greater  and  more  sonorous  title 
than  that  of  Queen,  and  they  may  imap;ine  it  is 
a  title  more  ^mlatable  to  the  Sovereign/  and 
therefore  they  said,  *  If  you  allow  that  title  to 
pass  into  common  use,  or  use  it  in  public  docu- 
ments, it  will  (KISS  from  documt>nts  into  con- 
versation and  social  use:  it  will  ])e  used  in 
Court,  it  will  l>ecome  habituated,  and  over- 
shadow the  ancient  g^at  title  of  Queen/  In 
answer  to  that  it  was  said,  *  But  wo,  the  Go- 
vernment, will  endeavour  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  title  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Wo  mean  it 
to  be  an  Indian  title.  We  mean  it  to  bo  used  in 
India  and  for  Indian  purposes.  Wo  mean  it  to 
be  localized  in  India,  and  to  bo  used  for  India ; 
and  the  way  that  can  be  effected  is  to  avoid  the 
chances  of  a  different  result — namely,  the  use  of 
the  title  in  this  country — by  taking  securities 
against  the  title  being  used  here  and  securities 
that  it  will  be  a  title  used  in  India.*  " 

On  the  20th  of  March,  in  moving  that 
the  House  should  go  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  the  Prime  Minister  said — 

"  I  am  sure  that  under  no  circumstances 
woidd  Her  ^lajesty  assume,  by  the  advice  of  Her 
Ministers,  the  title  of  £mpres8  in  England." — 
[3  HuHtardy  ccxx>'iii.  273.] 

In  reply  to  that  observation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  said — 

« I  cannot  conclude  without  urging  upon  the 
Government,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  tho  necessity 


of  leaving,  if  possible  some  record  upon  our 
proceedings  that  it  is  intended  that  this  title 
wliich  the  Government  have  advised  Her 
Majestv  to  assume  shall  be  used  in  India  and 
for  Indian  purposes  only,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  Parliament  in  granting  to  Her 
Majesty  this  power,  or  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  aavising  Her  Majestv  to  assume 
this  title,  do  not  intend  that  it  shall  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  ancient  and  Royal  title  of 
the  CroTv-n.— [7A/rf.  275.] 

Mr.  J.  E.  YOEKE  rose  to  Order. 
He  ^vished  to  ask  the  Speaker,  whether 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
right  in  quoting  speeches  which  had 
been  delivered  in  that  House  during  tho 
current  Session  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  The  question  which 
has  been  submitted  to  me  by  the  hon. 
Member  has  engaged  my  attention,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  the  Kule  that  reference  to 
former  debates  in  this  House  should  not 
be  allowed  during  the  current  Session. 
As  the  House,  however,  is  aware,  that 
Eule  does  not  apply  to  the  different 
stages  of  a  Bill,  and,  speaking  with  all 
submission  to  the  House,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Proclamation  which  is  now 
under  consideration  forms  a  part,  as  it 
were,  and  is  the  consequence  and  the 
sequel  of  the  Act  which  has  been  passed 
by  this  House.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Proclamation  could  have  no  force  at  all 
unless  it  were  founded  upon  the  Act 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that,  under 
the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  shut  out 
from  the  consideration  of  the  House  ob- 
servations made  in  the  different  stages 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  has  led 
to  the  Proclamation  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  and  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  present  Motion. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES :  Perhaps  the 
House  will  allow  me  to  continue  the 
quotation  which  I  was  making.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  further  said  that 
it  was  the  intention,  Parliament  having 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  this  power, 
that  it  should  be  only  so.  used  as 
not  to  endanger  tho  ancient  title  of 
the  Crown.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  to  which  I  have  referred  my  hon. 
Friend  tho  Member  for  South  Durham 
(Mr.  Pease)  moved  an  Amendment  to 
the  effect  that  the  operation  of  the  Act 
should  be  limited  by  the  exclusion  of 
the  title  from  the  United  Kingdom,  no 
reference  being  made  to  its  external  use. 
My  hon.  Friend  moved — 
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<*  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  it  mnst  not  be  regaxded  that  to  do  w  tt  61. 

shall  be  taken  to  authorize  the  use  in  the  Unitod  James's  is  a  violation  of  the  engagemoit  vhick. 

Kingdom  of  any  stylo  or  title  of  Her  Majesty  so  far  as  I  have  any  power  in  the  matter,  I  h»c 

other  thiin  those  at*  present  in  use  as  appertain-  entered  into  with  the  House  as  to  Uer  Maiettr 

ing  to  the  Imperial  Crown/*  governing    India  only,  and  not  Englanil.  h 

Empress.*'— [/^rf.  320.] 

My  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the  rm.      •  i.i.  i.       n    i.i  -li-     -^r     v 

Radnor  Burghs  (the  Marquess  of  Har-  J^e  "ght  hon.  GenUeman  the  Mem1>er 

tington),  speaking  on  the  Amendment.  ^""^  Greenwich  urged  tie  same  view.u 

.5 ■"    f         e  >  my  Qoble  Fnend,  and  in  reply  to  him, 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 

"  From  the  expressions  which  had  ftillen  from  in  a  somewhat  indignant  tone— 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  also  from  the        "After  what  had  been  stated  bv  the  Print 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Attorney  jainister  at  the  beginning  of  the  e^ening^-tbt 

(reneral,  he  gathered  that  .t  was  the  intention  jj  ,,„     ^  ^^  ^  ^^  intention  of  HeTl^Mh^ 

of  the  Govenmi^t  some  way  or  other  to  advise  j^^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^    to  t.ke  the  title 

that  there  should  bo  a  lo<,al  limitation  of  the  „f  impress  to  bo  borne  in  thU^untrj-.  but  tli*t 

title  of  Empress,  and  that  the  Bdl  was  not  to  ^  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^  yy^  ^  ^  1^  chaSier  t.  he 

make  any  difference  in  the  ordina^-  style  by  ^^^^    ^   I„di«_the    Amendment   wonld  W 

which  Her  Majesty  was  known     If  that  wore  ^^    -^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^„  exprearion  of  W.m 

so  the  Committee  ought  to  be  told  the  fact  m  „f  ^„fide„ce  in  the  promise*^ or  statemat  «( 

the  most  distinct  langimge  that  the  IWers  his  right  hon.  Priend."-[/«.rf.  315.] 
could  use,  and  he  thought  they  ought  also  to  be  ®  '-  ■* 

told  in  what  way  an  ol)ject  in  which  aU  were  The  Bill  passed  this  House  after  the  as- 

"^slt  "nTdeLS— ^"ff  th^we«,-  ali  «--<= ^  ,^^  been  given  that,  except  far 

agreed  that  there  shoiUd  l>e  a  limitation  to  India  diplomatic  purposes,  the  title  of  Empreai 

of  the  use  of  this  title,  that  they  should  be  put  should    be    localized    and    confined   to 

in  possession  of  the  intentions,  opinions,  and  India.  The  Bill  passed  from  this  House, 

^^sfies  that  existed  upon  the  subject  in  order  ^nd  when  it  arrived  '*  elsewhere,"  at  an 

that  their  sense  might  be  placed  m  the  Bill  as  i      x         xi_    -xr'    •  j.       x       i_        -rr 

an  authoritative  expression  of  the  opinion  and  early  stage  the  Minister,  to  whom  Ihare 

wish  of  that  House  and  of  the  countrj-."— [3  already  made  reference,  who  hadchaige 

Hansard,  318-19.]  of  the  Bill,  said — 
Now,  having   heard    those    views    ex-       "  ^*  "  *^°  intention  of  the  Govemment  thit 

pressed  by  my  noble  Friend,  the  Prime  ^^d^?r?r^°5i^  tS^uM^^^ 

Minister  said  engagements  which  have  been  given  to  the 

.,  m         1 1     T      1     •  \£      ji        /^  1  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  will  provide  in 

riie  noble  W  gives  myself  and  my  Col-  ^   ^^^^  analogous  to  the  Proda^tion  of 

leagues   credit  for  b(?ing  sincere  in  the  state-  igoi »» 

monts  we  have  made,  and  feels  that  we  have 

given  honest  advice  to  the  Sovereign — and  that         Earl    PERCY    rose    to     Order,   and 

advice,  I  am  bound  to  say,  has  been  received  asked  whether  the  hon.  and  learned 

with  the  utmost   s\Tni)athv — ^namely,  that  the  n««<-l^Tv»o«    «,««    ;«    ^.-^».    i- -4i 

title  which  Her  Majesty  his  been  advised,  for  ^®''rT^,'^?\  '"^    Order    in    quotuig 

great  i-easons  of  »State,  to  assume,  shall  be  exer-  WOrOS  tnat  liad  been  used  in   **  anOUMT 

cised  al>8olutoly  and  solely  in  India  when  it  is  place  "  this  Session  ? 
required,  and    that  on   becoming  Empress  of         Mr.      SPEAKER  :      The     hoD.     and 

India,  she  does  not  seek  to  be  in  any  wa,y  Em-  learned  Gentleman,  SO  far  as  I  can  col- 

press  of  England,  but -will  be  content  with  the  i     .    •       _.       x    r  r^  j 

old  style  and  title  of  Queen  of  the  United  King-  1®^*'  ^^  not  OUt  of  Order.  ^ 

dom.  *  To  all  pui-poses,  in  fact.  Her  Majesty         Mk.  DISRAELI :   I  nse  not  to  speak 

would  govern  th(;  United  Kingdom  as  she  has  to  a  question  of  Order,  but  to  say  that, 

always  governed  it.  "At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  although   Her    Majesty's    Govenunent 

ag«>e  that  we  are  to  interfere  ^-ith  the  I'rero-  ^re    on    their  trial,   and  that  while  we 

gative  of  the  Queen,  and  that  under  no  circum-  .i  •   i     xi       tt  v      u    i.      •»—*«» 

stances  shall  she  acknowledge  herself  in  this  ^"^^  J"®    House   StlOUld   be   geneiOIIS 

country,  or  be  acknowledged  by  others,  upon  enough  to  remember  that,  yet  we  do 

the  necessiiry  business  of  the  State,  as  the  Em-  not  think  that  speakers  should  be  held 

press  of  India.     Take  for  (example,  a  most  im-  to  a   too    strict    interpretation    of    OUT 

portant  Sta^  incident  that  occurred  a  month  •p,,ipj, 

ago.     The  Queen  of  England  appointed  a  new  -,     *   ___«,rn__    _    «,_--       - 

Viceroy  of  India.     In  issuing  that  Commission,         ^^^    HEJNRY    JAMES:    I    haye  tO 

was  the  Queen  of  England  not  to  act  also  as  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fbr  hit 

P^mpress  of    India  r     In    diplomacy  mv  hon.  statement.      The   noble  Lord  tO   whODI 

Friend  the  Member  for  Christchurch  (Sir  H.  j  ^^^g  yeferrinff  said 

Drummond  Wolff)  has  already  mentioned  that  ^ 

it  is  the  constant  practice — indeed,  the  universal        **  Well,  my  Lords,  I  have  to  state  that  it  il 

rule — in  all  documents  relating  to  treaties  to  the  intention  of  the  Gx)vemment  that  the  IVt>- 

recitc  the  full  titles  of  the  Sovereign ;  but  be-  clamation  to  be  issued  by  Her  Majeaty  nndflr 

cause  on  such  occasion  the  full  titles  are  recited,  this  Bill  shall  comply  UteraUy  wnh  the  fliu 
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gagementi  wliioli  have  been  giyen  to  the  Home 
of  Comincwm,  and  that  it  will  provide  in  a 
manner  analoffons  to  the  Proclamation  of  1801 
•—that  upon  au  write,  commisaions,  patents,  and 
eharters  intended  to  operate  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Roval  style  shall  continue  as  it 
i%  without  any  aadition.  ....  It  is  said  l^t 
the  new  title  of  Empress  of  India  will  over- 
shadow the  title  of  Queen  of  England.  My 
TiOrda,  that  appears  to  me  to  be,  not  an  argu- 
ment, hut  a  mere  fig^ure  of  speech  ....  ana  I 
«m  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  great  title  of 
Qoeen  of  England,  unchanged  and  unaltered 
woA  sacred  in  Qiis  country,  and  beloved  by  every 
■abject  of  the  Crown,  can  possibly  be  over- 
flhaidowed  by  the  addition  of  tlie  title  apposite 
and  appropriate  to  and  only  to  be  used  in  India." 
— [/*irf.  1062.] 


\  there  was  one  who  listened  to  these 
words  with  watchfulness  and  anxiety, 
and  whose  opinion,  if  I  had  a  right  to 
mention  his  name,  would  be  treated 
with  a  respect  equal  to  that  accorded  to 
the  noble  Lord  whose  words  I  have 
quoted;  and  he  expressed  his  views 
•*  elsewhere  " — in  that  place  to  which  I 
must  not  more  particularly  refer.  He 
said — 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  have  pledged 
themselves  that  the  title  of  Empress  shall  be 

need  only  in  reference  to  India It  is  by 

the  promise  to  localize  this  title  in  India  that 
Her  Maiesty's  Government  have  distinctly  ad- 
mitted their  knowledge  that  the  name  is  un- 
popular in  this  country." — [Ibid.  1072.] 

Instead  of  correcting  such  an  opinion, 
if  erroneous,  another  responsible  Minis- 
ter (the  Earl  of  Oamarvon)  said  that 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  over  and  over  again  em- 
phatically denied  that  the  title  of 
impress  was  not  to  apply  to  India 
alone,  and  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  they  could  have  done  it  in 
more  explicit  terms  than  they  had  done ; 
and  the  same  noble  Lord  added  that  he 
ahould  be  sorry  if  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  were 
unable  to  find  some  means  of  effectually 
aecoring  that  object.  On  the  3rd  of 
April  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  WiUiam  Har- 
oourt)  asked  the  Prime  Minister  a  Ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  full 
title  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  docu- 
ments, which  the  Prime  Minister  was 
pleased  to  call  a  bead  roll  or  catalogue 
of  documents,  and  amongst  others  com- 
missions in  the  Army  and  patents  of 
invention.  In  reply,  the  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  said — 

^The  Imperial  title  will  be  assumed,  as  I 
}iaYO  before  mentioned,  in  the  transaction  of  all 


affidri  connected  with  the  Indian  Empire,  and 
in  all  communications  abroad.  It  will  be  as- 
sumed solely  extemallv,  and  not  with  respect  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  details  referred  to,  they  will  be 
provided  for  in  the  Proclamation."  —  [Ibid, 
1098.] 

On  the  6th  of  April,  in  reply  to  a  Ques- 
tion put  ** elsewhere"  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  title  of  Empress,  a  Mini- 
ster replied — 

"  We  have  considered  whether  any  Amend- 
ment is,  according  to  our  judgment,  necessary 
in  the  Royal  Titles  Bill ;  and,  after  considering 
that  question  with  the  greatest  care,  the  Go- 
vernment are  quite  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  giving  effect  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  except  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  all  commissions" — of 
course  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  includes  the 
Army — **  writs,  and  similar  documents  operating 
in  this  country."— [/AtVf.  1301.] 

Upon  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
the  same  Minister  said — 

**  The  attention  of  the  Government  had  already 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  great 
many  formal  official  documents  operating  in 
this  country — such  as  writs,  commissions  to  ma- 
gistrates and  officers  in  the  Army,  charters  and 
documents  of  that  kind — in  which  the  title  of 
the  Crown  was  recited;  and  the  Government 
were  asked  whether  it  was  their  intention,  after 
what  had  been  stated  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  that  the  style  of  the  Crown  in  those 
documents  should  in  future  include  the  title  to 
be  assumed  for  India.  The  Government  gave 
an  undertaking  on  that  point,  to  which  they 
were  pledged,  and  which  they  were  bound  to 
fulfil — and  that  was  that  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  Royal  style  and  title  in  such 
documents  operating  only  in  this  country." — 
[Ibid,  1390.] 

I  have  called  attention  to  this  last 
statement  because  reliance  has  been 
placed  upon  it  as  the  only  promise  that 
was  made  by  the  Government.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  that  noble  Lord,  if  he 
had  intended  that  that  statement  should 
be  received  in  exchange  for,  or  in  exclu- 
sion of,  all  the  other  promises  which  had 
been  given,  would  have  said  so.  That 
noble  Lord  would  not,  without  speaking 
in  the  fullest  and  frankest  manner,  have 
wished  anybody  to  treat  that  as  the 
entire  promise  of  the  Government,  but 
rather  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  the 
means  by  which  a  portion  of  that  pro- 
mise should  be  carried  into  effect.  If 
any  other  proof  be  required  as  to  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
I  will  refer  to  the  answer  given  to  me 
on  the  2nd  of  this  month.  On  the  20th 
of  March  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
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qner,  when  the  Bill  was  in  Committee, 
stated — 

"  That  it  was  not  at  all  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Advisers  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
take  the  title  of  Empress  to  be  borne  in  this 
country,  but  that  it  ^ould  be  a  title  of  a  local 
character  to  be  borne  in  India,' ' 

which  appeared  to  have  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  Committee,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  many  hon.  Members  who  can 
state  to  the  House  how  far  that  state- 
ment had  an  effect  upon  their  conduct. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord  Elcho),  whose  opi- 
nions and  whose  conduct  in  political  life 
as  an  independent  supporter  of  the  Qx)- 
vemment  ought  to  have  great  influence 
on  the  House,  in  an  Amendment  of 
which  he  gave  Notice,  thus  expressed 
his  views  : — The  noble  Lord  moved  an 
humble  Address — 

"  Prajang  Her  Majestv,  if  the  title  of  Em- 
press of'  India  bo  assumed  by  Her  Majesty,  to 
be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  such  words  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Royal  Proclamation  as  will  dis- 
countenance the  ordinary  non-official  use,  by 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  other  than  in  India,  of 
Her  Majesty's  Imperial  title." 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  such  copious  quota- 
tions; but  I  think  that  I  have  shown 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  made 
two  distinct  declarations  and  promises — 
the  one  that  the  use  of  the  title  of  Em- 
press should  be  excluded  from  the 
United  Kingdom  except  in  relation  to 
diplomatic  documents ;  the  other  —  a 
more  important  engagement,  because  it 
covers  a  much  wider  area — that  that 
title  should  bo  localized  to  India,  should 
be  borne  and  used  only  in  that  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions.  There  is  still 
a  very  important  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  not  by  name  mentioned  in 
those  promises;  I  refer  to  the  colonies 
and  to  that  portion  of  the  Queen's  terri- 
tory which  is  more  important  for  our  con- 
sideration— namely,  those  dependencies 
which  have  not  an  independent  legisla- 
tive body  to  protect  them.  On  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  the  riglit  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forstcr)  made  an  able  ap- 
peal on  behalf  of  the  colonial  possessions 
of  the  Queen,  and  asked  if  the  time  had 
not  come  when  some  recognition  should 
be  made  of  them  on  account  of  their 
increased  wealth,  their  increasing  power, 
and  the  loyalty  they  had  ever  shown  to- 
wards the  Throne.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman  at  the  head  of  the  Gorenimnt 
gave  an  answer  which  I  am  sure  caught 
me  attention  of  us  all,  and  met  with  the 
approbation  of  many.  He  said  thattke 
colonist  was  one  who,  though  he  hid 
temporarily  left  this  country,  in  Ui 
thoughts  was  ever  with  us,  ana  when  he 
had  found  his  nuggets  or  fleeced  lui 
thousand  flocks  he  returned  home ;  ihit 
having  been  the  Member  for  Melboume 
one  year,  he  was  the  Member,  say,  for 
Westminster  the  next ;  that  he  beinme 
a  magistrate,  a  deputy-lieutenant,  t 
sheriff  of  his  county,  and  was  presented 
at  Court.  He  acknowledffea  in  tU 
things  the  name  and  title  of  the  Qneen 
— ^he  was  an  Englishman,  he  was  one  of 
us.  Surely  that  answer  conveyed  to  ni 
that  whatever  was  the  title  to  be  applied 
to  our  internal  affairs,  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  colonies  also— that  to  inai 
loyal  men  no  distinction  should  be  made; 
that  they  should  acknowledge  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Queen  under  the  same 
style  when  absent  from  us  as  when, 
obeying  that  all-powerful  centripetal 
force,  they  returned  to  this  countnr.  But 
if  this  is  not  the  correct  view,  and  if  we 
are  to  consider  the  letter  and  not  the 
spirit  of  these  declarations,  when  the 
second  promise  is  referred  to— namely, 
that  the  title  of  Empress  should  be 
localized  to  India  alone,  of  neoeeeilj 
it  is  thereby  excluded  from  applica- 
tion to  the  colonies  and  also  to  ihoee 
enormous  dependencies  and  that  vait 
extent  of  territory  which  cannot  be 
included  in  the  colonies,  and  which 
certainly  has  no  affinity  to  and  forms  no 
part  of  our  Indian  Empire.  My  taak 
IS  now  half  done.  I  have  placed  before 
the  House  the  promises  made  by  the 
Government  or  me  effect  of  them.  To 
this  House,  which  bears  the  responsibility 
of  passing  the  measure,  the  pledge  was 
distinctly  given  that,  with  the  exoeptioQ 
of  diplomatic  documents,  the  title  (n  Em- 
press should  not  be  applied  in  this  ooim- 
try,  and  should  be  localized  and  borne 
only  in  India.  The  second  part  of  my 
duty  is  to  show  how  these  promises  hsfo 
been  fulfilled.  With  reffaxd  to  Uie  Pro- 
clamation it  must  be  confessed  that,  not- 
withstanding the  assurances  that  had 
been  given  on  the  subject,  it  caused  a 
vast  amount  of  astonishment,  not  only 
among  hon.  Members  on  the  Oppositiai 
side  of  the  House,  but  to  almost  eveiy 
one  who  read  it.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  that  Proclamation  aa 
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•smliait  duoliinition  that  the  style  and 
titfo  to  be  added  to  those  already  borne 
by  Her  Majesty  should  not  be  used  ex- 
ec^ in  oerUdn  docnments  which  would 
b«  set  forth  there.  We  should  have 
azpeoted  to  find  in  it  a  declaration  that, 
wim  the  exceptions  to  which  I  have 
made  reference,  the  new  style  and  title 
would  be  localized  and  confined  to  India. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  Procla- 
mation met  our  eye,  we  found  it  stated 


"  We  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
Tiee  of  Our  Privy  Council,  to  appoint  and  de- 
elare,  and  We  do  hereby,  by  and  with  the  said 
a4Tice,  appoint  and  declare  that  henceforth,  so 
§ta  as  conveniently  may  be,  on  all  occasions  and 
in  all  instruments  wherein  Our  Style  and  Titles 
axe  used,  save  and  except  all  Charters,  Commis- 
sons.  Letters  Patent,  Urants,  Writs,  Appoint- 
menta,  and  other  like  instruments  not  extending 
in  thior  operation  beyond  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  following  addition  shall  be  made  to  the  Style 
and  Titles  at  present  appertaining  to  the  Im- 
perial Crown  of  the  TJnited  Kingdom  and  its 
l)ependencie8 ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Latin 
tonffQa  in  theee  words — *Indi»  Imperatrix.* 
And  in  the  English  tongue  in  these  words — 
«  Empress  of  India.'  " 

We  had  been  told  that  the  title  was  not 
to  be  used,  but  in  certain  documents.  I  ask 
the  House  to  consider  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  afi&rmatiye  declaration  "that 
on  all  occasions,  so  far  as  conveniently 
may  be?"    Does  it  mean  documents 
only,  or  does  it  not  mean  that  the  Queen's 
proper  style  and  title  is,   whenever  it 
IS  employed,  '*  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India?" 
Now  it  is  for  the  Government  to  define 
what  are  the  occasions  in  relation  to 
which  they  have  declared  that  this  title 
shall  be  used.    It  does  not  suffice  to 
say — "  We  know  of  no  occasions  except 
those  represented."    For  it  is  not  only 
the  occasions  that  exist  that  we  are  to 
deal  with,  but  those  that  may  arise.  But 
by  what  power  can  you  stay  the  use  and 
employment  of  this  tide  ?  Is  it  by  usage, 
is  it  by  statute,  or  is  it  by  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  that  you  can 
stop  it  ?    It  has  truly  been  said  ''  else- 
where "  that  you  are  powerless  so  to  do. 
On  every  occasion  when  anyone  chooses 
to  address  Her  Majesty  in    language 
the  most  deferential,  and  employs  the 
Aill  style  and  title  of  the  Sovereign, 
yon  have  told  them  by  your  Proclama- 
tion that  they  must  use  the  title  of  Em- 
press of  India.     It    is  declared    that 
that  should  be  the  title  on  all  occasions 
•a  fiur  as  conveniently  may  be.    I  will 


refer  to  one  instance  which  lately  oc- 
curred,   and  which   has  brought  this 
matter  to  a  practical  test.    The  Corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  purposed  to  exercise 
the  right  inherent  in  eveiy  subject  of 
presenting  a  Petition  to  the  Throne ; 
and  they  thought  it  deferential  to  use 
the  full  style  and  title  of  Her  Majesty. 
And  who,  excepting  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, will  say  that  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
have  not  the  right  to  do  so  ?    The  At- 
torney General  has  stated,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  his  high  position,  that  petitioners 
have  no  such  right ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  this  debate  closes  he  will 
state  upon  what  grounds  he  made  that 
assertion.     I  hope  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  will  be  able  to  state  by  what 
law,  or  by  what  decision,  petitioners  to 
Her  Majesty  have  no  right  to  address 
her  by  her  full  title  ;  and  if  he  cannot 
point  to  any  such  a  law,  I  would  ask 
him  by  what  usage  petitioners  can  be 
stayed    from  so  addressing  her.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says  they 
have  not  the  right  so  to  address  the 
Crown,  and  I  trust  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  will  be  able  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  correctness  of  that  view  of  the  law. 
If  it  be  wrong  now,  since  the  Proclama- 
tion has  been  issued,  to  use  the  full 
style  and  title,  it  was  equally  wrong  to 
use  it  at  all  before  the  Proclamation  ap- 
peared.  Let  me  ask  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral whether  he  says  now  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  sought  to  petition — 
namely,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  in 
their  discretion,  to   strike  off  a  portion 
of  the  title  of  the  Sovereign — namely, 
**  the    Euipress  of   India."     Had  they 
the  right,  before  the  Proclamation  was 
issued,  to  strike  off  the  title  of  ''  Queen 
of  Ireland  ?  "  Could  they  have  addressed 
the  Crown  as  *'  Queen  of  Great  Britain," 
without    the    addition    of    the    words 
"and  Ireland?"     Had  they  a  right  to 
pick  out  a  part  and  portion  of  the  title, 
which  they  might    use    in  addressing 
the  Crown  ?    And  yet,  according  to  the 
statement    of    the    hon.    and    learned 
Gentleman,   it  is   not   improper  for   a 
petitioner    to    employ    the  title  of  the 
Crown;  but  that,  for  some  reason,  the 
title  of  **  Empress  of   India,"  if  em- 
ployed, would  be  improperly  used.     If 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  is  right, 
this  question   is  left  in  a  sad  state  of 
confusion.     I  know  not  if  there  is  to  be 
any  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  Pro- 
clamation, *'  as  far  as  conveniently  may 
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be ;"  but  if  we  leave  it  to  every  subjeo't 
of  the  Crown  to  determine,  according  to 
his  own  view,  whether  the  title  of  the 
Crown  should  be  employed  in  its  entirety 
or  not,  I  do  think  that  those  who  are 
most  loyally  disposed  towards  the  Crown 
would  regret  that  such  a  power  was 
given  to  interfere  with  the  name  and 
title  of  the  Queen.  I  have  been  dealing 
with  those  occasions  when  the  subject  is 
addressing  the  Sovereign.  Let  me  now 
deal  with  those  more  important  occasions 
when  the  Crown  has  to  use  the  title  in 
relation  to  the  subject ;  and  I  think  it 
will  be  convenient  to  divide  these  occa- 
sions into  six  different  heads.  I  will 
put  the  question  of  coinage  on  one  side, 
it  being  connected  with  the  Queen's  Pre- 
rogative. The  first  occasion  is  the  Procla- 
mation on  the  accession  of  the  Sovereign, 
when  the  title  is,  of  course,  proclaimed 
with  all  possible  solemnity.  The  second 
occasion  relates  to  those  diplomatic  acts, 
such  as  Treaties,  communications  with 
foreign  Powers,  &o.  The  third  occasion  is 
in  commissions  of  the  Army.  The  fourth 
is  in  patents  for  inventions.  The  fifth  is 
in  writs  and  other  judicial  processes  from 
the  Courts.  The  sixth  and  last  occasion 
is  in  documents  which  generally  proceed 
from  the  Crown  Office — such  as  special 
appointments,  charters,  commissions,  and 
grants.  In  regard  to  the  first  division — 
namely,  that  of  the  Proclamation  on  the 
accession — of  course  the  full  title  of  the 
Sovereign  is  to  be  used,  and  the  title 
of  Empress  of  India  must  necessarily  be 
employed.  No  complaint,  therefore,  can 
be  made  on  this  score.  In  reference  to 
the  second  head — the  use  of  the  title  in 
diplomatic  documents — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  clearly  and  distinctly, 
that  the  full  title  would  be  employed. 
No  objection,  therefore,  arises  on  that 
point.  Then  as  to  the  third  occasion — 
commissions  in  the  Army.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Government  intended 
that  the  full  title  should  not  be  used  in 
these  cases.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  answer  to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
took  no  exception  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
title  from  commissions  in  the  Army; 
and  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  answer  to 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho),  distinctly 
stated  that  in  commissions  in  the  Army 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India  should 
not  be  employed.  On  the  5th  of  April 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  in 
all  commissions  in  the  Army  the  title 
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should   not   be  employed ;   tibia  8iai»- 
ment  was  repeated;  but  when  he  t&. 
swered  a  Question  of  my  hon.  Frind 
the  Member  for  Chelsea   (Sir  Chaiki 
Dilke),  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
discovered  his  error.      At  a  later  date 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman,  having  bii 
attention  called  to  the  question^  saidtliat 
the  title  would  not  be  used  in  any  doca- 
ment  enumerated  in  ''  the  bead-roll"  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  WiUiam 
Harcourt),  save  in  commiesions  for  tlie 
Army.      After   the    Proclamation  wai 
issued   it  was  discovered  for  the  first 
time  that  in  commissions  for  the  Army 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India  moat  be 
used.     To  the  fourth  occasion,  I  beg 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General.      It  has  been  stated  by  tba 
Prime  Minister,  and  I  think  also  by  a 
noble  Lord  ''  elsewhere,"  that  in  regazd 
to  patents  for  inventions  the  style  and 
titles  would  remain  as  they  are.    I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  ask  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral if  it  is  so.    Patents  for  inventioni 
are  issued  by  virtue  of  our  statute  lav 
— 15  &  16  Yict. — audit  is  there  declared 
that  all  patents  for  inventions  shall  run, 
not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bat 
also  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channd 
Islands.    Therefore  the  full  style  and 
title  of  the  Crown  must,  as  it  appears, 
of  necessity,  be  used.    The  Boyai  Titlaa 
Act    Proclamation   states   that,   in  all 
documents  operating  within  theXTnited 
Kingdom,   the    full    title    should    not 
be   used,   but  that  in  documents  ope- 
rating   beyond   the    United   S[ingdiom 
the    title  of    Empress  must   be   used. 
Therefore,  is  it  not  clear  and  diatinot 
that,  in  all  patents  for  inventions,  num- 
bering as  they  do  about  4,000  annu- 
ally, the  tide  of  Empress  of  India  muit 
be    used?    With   respect  to  the  fifth 
occasion — ^the  issue  of  writs  under  judi- 
cial  process — it  is  true  that  in  thoae 
writs  which  affect  this  country  alone  the 
title  will    remain    as    before;  but  in 
those  numerous  writs  which  are  served 
on  British  subjects  abroad,  and  in  dii- 
taut  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions — 
in  commissions  for  examining  witneaaea, 
and  other  documents  procee£nff  beymid 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  whi(£  have  to 
be  returned  and  read  in  this  country,  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India  must  amiear. 
With  regard  to  the  sixth  and  last  need, 
I  had  thought  that  in  these  special  ap- 
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oaM  of  duurtared  oompanies  trading 
abroad  fhe  title  would,  no  doubt,  be 
used ;  but  I  thought  it  would  not  have 
to  be  employed  in  those  commissions  and 
patents  which  confer  appointments  on 
Ministers  of  the  Grown.  I  find  I  was 
wrong.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Kmt  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  aware 
of  the  great  jurisdiction  which  is  given 
liim  beyond  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  commission  under  which  he  and  the 
other  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  hold 
their  appointments.  He  has  high  dig- 
nity as  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  he 
lias  jurisdiction  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  over  many  territories  and 
islands.  The  consequence  is  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  him  to  receive  his  ap- 
pointment at  the  hands  of  the  Empress 
of  India,  instead  of  from  the  Sovereign 
under  the  usual  title  of  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Lreland.  I  believe  it  is  not 
now  the  practice  to  issue  one  commission 
to  all  the  Secretaries  of  State ;  but,  if  it 
were,  they  would  all  have  to  be  made 
oat  in  the  name  of  the  Empress  of  India, 
in  consequence  of  their  including  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Colonies.  I  have  been 
anxious  to  find  a  companion  for  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and  I  have 
found  one  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Colleagues,  who  will  receive  the  com- 
mission  of  his  Sovereign  under  her  new 
title.  I  have  found  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  a  cheerful  and  agreeable 
oompanion ;  for  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  patent  that  confers  an  ap- 
pointment on  one  of  the  most  distin- 
Sushed  and  most  active  of  Her  Majesty's 
inisters.    The  document  runs  thus — 

**  Vicioiia,  by  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
and  Defender  of  the  Faith.  To  all  to  whom 
fheee  nreeents  shall  come  greeting.  We,  of  our 
qpecial  grace,  certain  Imowledge,  and  mere 
motion,  and  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  good 
and  acceptable  services  to  us  done  and  to  be 
done  by  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George 
AngnstoB  FredericK  Cavendish  Bentinck,  and 
also  Icnr  andi  in  consideration  of  the  learning, 
akai,  and  ability  of  the  aforesaid  G^org^ 
Augostas  Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck,  have 
given  by  these  presents  to  him  the  said  office 
and  place  of  Judge  Advocate  General  or  Judge 
iffoTahiil  of  all  our  forces,  both  horse  and  foot, 
niied  and  to  be  raised  for  our  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  in  all  our  other  dominions  and  countries 
whatsoever,  except  in  our  dominions  where  par- 
ticolar  Judge  Advocates  Greneral  or  Judges 
Marshal  are  appointed." 

I  believe  that  a  Judge  Advocate  General 
is  specially  appointed  for  India,  and  the 
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result  of  that  will  be  that  my  rieht  hon. 
Friend,  having  no  connection  wim  India, 
will  nevertheless  have  to  receive  his  com- 
mission from  Her  Majesty  under  her 
style  and  title  of  Empress  of  India.  The 
result  is  that  throughout  this  country, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  with  the  exceptions 
I  have  mentioned,  the  title  of  Empress 
must  be  used.  Let  me  remind  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  adopted  different 
views  on  this  matter,  that  this  is  not  a 
question  whether  the  title  may  or  may 
not  be  rightly  employed.  The  question 
is  not  one  of  policy.  It  is  whether  those 
undertakings  which  were  given  by  the 
Government  have  been  fulfilled.  The 
promise  was,  in  relation  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  this  title  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded except  in  certain  documents.  For 
my  part  I  venture  to  say,  after  due  con- 
sideration, that  excluding  writs  of  sum- 
mons and  other  judicial  process,  I  believe 
— although  it  is  difficiilt  to  make  any 
accurate  calculation — that  in  three  out 
of  every  four  public  documents  which 
hereafter  will  be  issued,  and  which  bear 
the  full  title  of  the  Queen,  the  addition 
declared  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  will 
have  to  be  made.  The  Prime  Minister 
referred  in  somewhat  pleasant  phrase- 
ology to  the  title  as  being  intended  for 
external  application  only,  and  the  truth 
is,  it  is  likely  to  cause  somewhat  similar 
results  to  other  things  which  are  in- 
tended only  for  external  use.  You  leave 
it  carelessly  about — it  is  used  for  internal 
remedy — and  the  result  is  poison.  It 
is  idle,  in  my  opinion,  to  say  that  the 
title  can,  under  tibe  terms  of  the  Procla- 
mation, be  limited  in  accordance  with 
the  pledges  which  the  Government  have 
given  to  the  House.  And  now  as  to 
the  application  of  the  title  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  beyond  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  have  heard  it  stated 
that  the  Proclamation  will  not  be  issued 
in  some  of  the  colonies.  If  that  is  to  be 
so  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted.  You 
make  the  colonies,  so  far  as  their  coinage 
is  concerned,  subject  to  the  terms  of  the 
Proclamation.  Are  you  not  going  to 
communicate  to  the  colonies  how  far  the 
Proclamation  will  affect  them  ?  The 
colonies  owe  allegiance  to  the  Crown, 
and  they  must  owe  that  allegiance 
under  the  proper  style  and  title  of  the 
Crown.  They  cannot  themselves  deter- 
mine what  that  style  and  title  shall  be ; 
and  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  Governor  of  a  Colony  must  pro- 
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claim  that  he  holds  his  office  by  virtue  of  a  [ 
commission  from  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Empress  of  India.  Can 
it,  then,  be  contended  that  we  should 
leave  to  the  unrestrained  action  of  these 
dependencies,  numerous  as  they  are,  and 
some  of  which  have  no  independent 
Legislatures,  the  question  as  to  what 
sh^  be  the  title  of  the  Crown  ?  If  so, 
one  Governor  will  regard  the  title  of 
Empress  as  convenient  and  fitting,  his 
successor  will  take  the  opposite  view, 
and  the  question  will  in  that  case  be  left 
to  a  shifting  body  uncontrolled  by  Im- 
perial considerations.  Is  it  to  be  con- 
tended that  the  title  of  the  Crown  is  to 
be  left  to  the  consideration  and  determi- 
nation of  different  Colonial  bodies  ?  If 
so,  are  they,  for  instance,  to  be  at  liberty 
to  leave  out  the  words  *'  and  Ireland  " 
after  "Queen  of  Great  Britain?"  Is 
Buch  a  power  to  bo  given  to  any  one  or 
to  all  of  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  depen- 
dencies ?  The  result  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  you  either  leave  the  title  in  un- 
certainty, or  you  employ  it  throughout 
the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
except  in  the  documents  I  have  referred 
to.     This  is  not  the  localization  of  Em- 

Jress,  it  is  the  generalizing  of  that  title, 
t  is  not  even  preserving  the  title  of 
Queen  of  England  in  England  ;  for  you 
have  confined  its  use  to  certain  writs  and 
certain  documents  only.  The  Proclama- 
tion of  1801  has  been  used  by  those  who 
have  drawn  the  present  Proclamation ; 
but  they  have  forgotten  that  that  Procla- 
mation was  employed  in  relation  to  gene- 
ral circumstances,  when  no  question  as 
to  the  title  of  the  Sovereign  had  been  con- 
sidered, whon  no  limitation  was  intended 
and  when  no  promises  had  been  given. 
General  words  have  been  used,  following 
that  Proclamation  of  1801 ;  and  the 
limitation  which  was  intended  has  been 
found  even  too  narrow  to  carry  that  in- 
tention into  effect.  And  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  stated  the  reason  why 
tliere  were  many  who  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  promises  and  declara- 
tions that  were  made  have  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  it  is  because  of  this  be- 
lief that  this  Motion  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  I  have  heard 
doubts  expressed  as  to  the  policy  of 
bringing  it  forward.  \M\nuterial  chverfi7\ 
Yes;  and  if  hon.  Members  opposite 
regard  that  policy  in  a  narrow  light 
they  are  right.  If  we  had  simply  con- 
sidered our  personal  convenience,   and 
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regarded  defeat  by  a  nnmerioal  xnajoixiY 
as  a  disaster,  we  ahotild  not  hare  mofw 
this  Eesolution.  But,  sincerely  be- 
lieving that  promises  have  been  girea 
which  have  not  been  fulfilled,  we  aaked 
ourselves  what  was  the  course  that  mut 
be  taken  ?  Sir,  I  find  my  answer  in  the 
words  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  The  mitiiro  of  the  advice  haa  been  tSsxmkf 
stated.  Of  course  l^e  Proclamation,  if  at  nn^ 
anco  with  the  promiflc  g^ven,  would  be  labjed 
to  comment  in  Parliunent."  —  [8  JTmiiftf. 
ccxxviii.  316.] 

We  felt  that  the  promises  had  not  been 
kept;  we  heard  the  critidsniB  made 
elsewhere  by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord 
(Lord  Selbome) ;  we  heard  the  Freas  of 
the  country  express  the  same  opinioiu; 
we  ourselves  expressed  them  in  prifite 
conversation.  Under  these  circnmstanoei, 
would  it  have  been  becoming  in  us  to 
whom  these  promises  had  beoQ  made— 
would  it  have  been  becoming  in  as, 
holding  and  expressing  the  view  tliat 
these  promises  had  not  been  kept,  to 
have  refrained  from  coming  forward  to 
give  the  Government  an  opportnnitj  of 
defending  themselves  ?  If  this  Seeohi* 
tion  had  not  been  moved,  if  this  discuanon 
had  not  been  raised  with  the  full  sanctjci 
of  my  noble  Friend,  a  Parliamentairdntj 
would  have  been  unfulfilled  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  Opposition  completely 
abnegated.  I  venture  to  say  to  thoee 
who  will  support  this  Motion  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  result,  an  adyantige 
and  a  benefit  must  accrue  to  them. 
If  after  this  discussion  —  if  after  tlie 
explanations  to  bo  afforded  to  us  it  ahall 
be  proved  that  our  opinion  has  been  xidrt 
that  the  promises  given  have  been  nnnd- 
fiUed  and  the  pledges  made  unredeemed 
— we  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfiutum 
that  we  have  not  wrongly  judged  oar 
political  opponents,  and  that  our  judg- 
ment and  discrimination  have  not  beeii 
wrong.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
result  should  prove  that  the  error  and 
misunderstanding  have  been  ours— if  it 
should  be  shown  by  the  explanatimii 
about  to  be  made  that  we  have  noi 
rightly  understood  these  promiaeei 
then  we  shall  have  that  which  wiD  bo 
compensation,  and  full  compensitioB 
to  us.  We  shaU  have  the  satiafiustum 
of  knowing  that  those  to  whom  Her 
Majesty  has  entrusted  the  administration 
of  public  affairs — that  those  in  whom 
tlie  nation  but  lately  placed  a  flill  and 
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ffenerooi  oomfidenoe — ^hare  not  inoonsi- 
dentelj  made  promises  they  could  not 
Iblfil,  nor  haye  they  for^tten  to  fiilfil 
promises  they  intentionally  made. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That,  having  regard  to  the  declarations 
made  by  Her  Majesfy's  Ministers  during  the 
progress  of  the  Royal  Titles  Act  through  Par- 
Lament,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  Pro- 
damation  issued  by  virtue  of  that  Act  docs  not 
make  adequate  provision  for  restraining  and  pre- 
senting the  use  of  the  title  of  Empress  in  rela- 
tion to  the  internal  aflfairs  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  other  than  India."  —  (Sir  Henry 
Jmnst,) 

Mb.  OATHOBNE  HABDY  said,  he 
was  somewhat  at  a  loss,  in  commencing 
the  reply  which  he  should  have  to  make 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  to  know  what  the  exact 
charge  against  Her  Majesty's  Gbvem- 
ment  was.  \_Laughtir,']  Hon.  Gentle-' 
men  might  laugh;  hut  this  was  either 
a  very  serious  diarge,  or  it  was  a  very 
light  charge,  and  he  was  going  to  put 
the  former  altematiye.  If  the  charge 
was  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
wilfdlly  hroken  promises  they  had  made, 
either  to  that  Mouse  or  the  other,  if 
It  was  said  that  they  had  repudiated 
declarations  in  the  one  House  which 
were  made  in  the  other,  as  not  being 
bound  by  them,  that  was  a  charge  of 
diflhonourable  conduct,  and  a  charge 
idiioh  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  meet. 
But  it  was  a  charge  which  should  be 
made  in  plain  terms.  It  was  a  charge 
that  ouffht  not  to  be  left  in  ambiguity, 
and  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  as  well  as  his  speech,  left 
the  matter  in  a  degree  of  doubt  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Hardy)  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  complain.  He  wished  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  tell  them  whether 
in  that  House  they  had  repudiated  de- 
clarations made  in  the  other,  or  whether 
he  charged  them  with  wilfully  breaking 
their  promises.  Hon.  Gentlemen  might 
smile  or  laugh ;  but  there  was  a  great 
distinction  between  the  two.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  at  nearly  the 
conclusion  of  his  speech  said  that  what 
he  was  going  to  charge  the  Gt)Temment 
with  was  an  omission  or  inability  to  fulfil 
some  promise,  or  a  mistake  as  to  the  ful- 
filment of  a  promise,  and  these  were 
Tevy  dififerent  charges  from  what  was 
implied  in  the  word  ''  repudiation."  As 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
flOent,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to 
•newer  both  charges,  and  he  was  confi- 


dent that  before  sitting  down  he  should 
be  able  to  show  that  neither  was  appli- 
cable to  the  Government,  but  that  the 
Government  had  pursued  one  course 
throughout,  and  that  the  dispute  was 
simply  this — whether  the  Government 
had  fulfilled  what  hon.  Members  opposite 
expected,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  had  fulfilled  wliat  they 
themselves  intended.  Now,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  began  by  telling 
the  House  that  the  Bill  to  which  his 
Motion  related  had  met  with  an  opposi- 
tion unparalleled  in  political  life.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman in  every  word  of  that.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  started  well ;  but 
when  he  added  a  qualification  to  that  he 
(Mr.  Hardy)  was  not  so  ready  to  agree 
with  him.  The  qualification  was,  '*  out- 
side this  House."  It  was  for  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  value  the  out- 
side agitation  for  what  it  was  worth ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  was  prepared  to 
show  that  in  the  present  case  the  outside 
agitation  neither  answered  the  purpose 
of  those  who  set  it  a-going,  nor  resulted 
in  that  "unparalleled  political  attack" 
on  the  Government  that  was  expected 
from  it.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
position  of  the  Government  was  un- 
paralleled. The  Speaker  had,  no  doubt 
very  properly,  decided  that  reference 
might  be  made  in  that  House  to  speeches 
deHvered  both  there  and  elsewhere  in 
relation  to  the  Eoyal  Titles  Act.  But 
he  (Mr.  Hardy)  ventured  to  ask  the 
House  and  the  country  whether  ever 
before  upon  any  occasion  a  Vote  of  Cen- 
sure was  asked  against  a  Ministry  with- 
out laying  down  in  definite  and  precise 
terms  the  statement  or  declaration  upon 
which  they  were  going  to  make  the  at- 
tack? Was  it  ever  suggested  before 
that  they  should  go  through  old  files  of 
newspapers  to  find  out  what  the  charge 
against  the  Gr)vernment  was,  and  that, 
to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  they  should 
look  for  this  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay, 
though  when  it  was  found  it  would  prove 
to  be  nothing  so  valuable  as  a  needle, 
but  only  a  poisoned  pin  ?  He  ventured 
to  say  that  no  such  thing  had  ever  been 
done.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
from  his  acquaintance  with  litigation, 
was  no  doubt  aware  that  tlie  first  thing 
to  be  settled  in  a  case  was  a  clear  issue 
between  the  parties.  Now,  in  future 
generations  could  any  human  being,  he 
should  like  to  know,  understand  ^qtcl 
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tlie  Motion,  as  recorded  in  the  Journals 
of  the  House,  what  the  charge  against 
the  Government  was  without  referring  to 
the  contemporaneous  debates  in  Hansard? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  charged 
the  GoTemment  with  making  declara- 
tions which  he  understood  in  a  certain 
sense ;  but  they  might  have  understood 
them  and  made  them  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sense.  It  was  npt  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  understood,  but 
what  the  Government  intended.  To  a 
great  extent  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber had  quoted  very  fairly  the  passages 
to  which  he  referred ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  not  taken  that  amount  of 
'  pains  which  he  might  have  done  to  get 
them  in  an  accurate  form.  He  had 
quoted  from  the  report  of  a  speech  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  for  instance;  but  never  re- 
ferred for  a  moment  to  the  letter  from 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Times,  in  which  he  cor- 
rected in  an  important  particular  that 
part  of  the  speech  which  was  now 
brought  forward.  [Sir  Henry  Ja^ies: 
I  have  not  seen  the  letter.]  Before  any 
Gentleman  in  that  House  founded  a 
charge  against  people  in  respect  to  a 
speech  reported  in  the  newspapers  he 
generally  asked  whether  the  speech  was 
correctly  reported.  This  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  not  done.  Against 
reports  generally  he  had  not  a  word  to 
say;  but  it  was  certainly  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  to  go  and  search  out  declara- 
tions among  whole  masses  of  speeches, 
picking  out  what  suited  a  particular  pur- 
pose. Unless  the  context  of  a  particular 
sentence  were  taken,  a  totally  false  im- 
pression of  the  speaker's  meaning  might 
be  conveyed ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  a 
very  unfair  and  unreasonable  thing  to 
raise  a  debate,  not  on  any  official  state- 
ment duly  recorded,  but  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  groat  number  of  speeches 
delivered  in  Parliament.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  commencing  his 
speech,  said  that  declarations  made  by 
the  Government  ought  to  be  as  binding 
as  if  they  were  in  the  Act.  That  he  did 
not  dispute  for  a  moment.  If  they  made 
declarations  clear  and  precise  which  they 
had  not  fulfilled  —  whether  it  were  by 
omission  or  commission  —  it  ought  to 
be  a  subject  of  censure.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  laid  particular  stress  on 
the  colonies.  But  he  admitted  that 
there  was  no  distinct  promise  made  on 

Jfr.  Gathome  Hardy 


that  subject.    The  first  promue,  lie  ad- 
mitted, was  the  ezoluuon  of  ih»  titte 
from  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  it  im 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  whca 
the  hon.  and  learned   Member  pat  a 
Question  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  to  the  use  of  the  title  he  made 
no  reference  to  the  colonies  himself.   In 
effect,   the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
asked  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  that  the  title  of  Em- 
press should  not  be  borne  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  this  country,  but  only  in  India, 
and  whether   the  Proclamation  to  be 
issued  would  so  limit  the  title  of  Em- 
press that  it  could  not  be  used  in  thii 
country.    Not  a  word  about  the  ooloniei 
was  mentioned.      ["  Oh,  oh  !  "]      He 
hoped  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  wonld 
not  interrupt  his  argument.     He  migbt 
have  interrupted  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  but  did  not — and  it  would 
be    unreasonable  to  stop  him    in  the 
middle  of  his  argument.     The  hon.  and 
learned    Member    admitted     that    the 
Amendment  of  the   hon.  Member  for 
South    Durham    (Mr.   Pease)    referred 
only  to  the  United  Kingdom  ;  bat  he 
based  his  case  with  respect  to  the  colo- 
nies on  the  words  ''localization  in  In- 
dia."    That,  he  said,  implied  that  the 
colonies  were  to  be  excluded,  and,  far- 
ther, he  referred  to  the  words  ''abso- 
lutely and  solely  in  India  "  used  by  the 
Prime  Minister  as  if  there  were  no  quali- 
fication attached  to  them.     Now,  the 
Prime  Minister  used  qualifying  wmdi 
which  were  far  stronger  than  those  fte 
hon.  and    learned    Gentleman  quoted, 
for,  although  he  read  up  to  a  oertaia 
point,  he  did  not  read  the  last  worde  of 
the  passage,   which   showed    that  the 
Prime  Minister  guarded  himself  against 
an  entire  condemnation  of  the  necee* 
sity  and  propriety  of  using  the  title  in 
this  country.      His   hon.   and  leaned 
Friend  who  had  brought  forward  the 
question    contended   that    because  in 
speaking  on  the  Motion  of  the  boa. 
Member  for  South  Durham  the  Rine 
Minister    used,    as    an    illustration  d 
his  meaning,   a  reference  to  dipkma- 
tic  documents,  he  thereby  pieced  hii 
Government  that  the  title  of  Emprai 
would  be  used  in  diplomatic  dodnneati 
only.    The  reference  was  used  TDxaA] 
as  an  illustration — and  by  no  means  aa 
exhaustive  one — of  the  point  his  lidt 
hon.  Friend  was  endeavouxinff  to  mm 
and  it  contained  no  pledge  of  any  Uad 
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as  to  a  limitatioii  of  the  title  or  its  use. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton  had  urged  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner  that  it  was  upon  the  statement 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  as  he  had  chosen 
to  interpret  it,  that  the  Bill  passed 
through  the  House.  But  how  did  the 
Bill  pass?  Not  without  opposition. 
Hon.  Members  seemed  to  think  that 
they  were  cajoled,  and  that  they  allowed 
the  Bill  to  pass  ;  but  the  truth  was  that 
they  divided  upon  it  at  the  last  moment. 
They  divided  upon  it  on  the  third  read- 
ing, and  upon  the  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Xords.  They  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  statements  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  Bill  passed ;  but  he  ventured 
to  say  that  if  they  had  introduced  the 
BiU  without  any  limitation  at  all,  it 
would  have  passed  the  House.  He 
would  venture  to  add  his  opinion  that 
the  objection  to  the  Bill  which  was  based 
upon  the  notion  of  Empress  being  sub- 
stituted for  Queen,  and  about  which 
hon.  Members  had  made  so  much  fuss, 
was  as  unsubstantial  and  as  unreal  as 
any  phantom  that  had  ever  been  con- 
jured up  in  a  spiritual  seance.  He  sup- 
posed hon.  Members  really  feared  it — 
some  men  had  differently  constituted 
minds,  but  to  him  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary fact  that  this  hallucination  was  con- 
fined to  Gentlemen  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
There  was  a  sort  of  union,  the  table 
turned  as  they  all  put  their  hands  upon 
it,  and  then  the  phantom  was  conjured 
up  amongst  them.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  said  that  he  would  rely,  in 
support  of  his  case,  upon  the  statement 
of  tne  Lord  Chancellor  as  to  what  the 
Proclamation  to  be  issued  in  pursuance 
of  the  Act  was  to  be.  This  seemed  a 
little  curious,  for  in  opposing  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  he  should 
rely  more  upon  the  statements  made  by 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  than  upon 
anything  else  that  had  been  urged  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  of  the  measure. 
He  did  not  think  that  anyone  could  dis- 
tinguish the  Proclamation  from  that 
which,  three  weeks  before  it  was  issued, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  said  it  would  be. 
noble  and  learned  Friend  said — 


"  Hie  Proclamation  shall  comply  literally 
with  the  engagements  which  have  been  given 
to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  will  provide, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  Proclamation 
of  1801,  that  upon  all  writs,  &c.,  intended  to 
operate  within  the  United  Kingdom  the  Royal 
style  shall  continue  as  it  is." — [3  Hansard, 
riu.  1062.] 


They  had  to  rely  upon  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor for  guidance  in  all  legal  matters, 
and  he  would  put  it  to  any  man  in  the 
United  Kingdom — not  confining  himself 
to  Parliament — whether  he  could  dis- 
tinguish the  Proclamation  as  issued  from 
the  authoritative  declaration  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  to  what  it  was  to  be.  It 
had  been  urged  in  support  of  the  Motion 
under  consideration  that  the  use  of  the 
title  was  only  excluded  within  the  United 
Kingdom  and  that  it  had  not  been 
attempted  to  localize  it  in  India.  As  far 
as  the  first  statement  was  concerned,  he 
could  only  say  that  the  Government  only 
promised  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  title 
within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  second  argument  it  was 
only  necessary  to  read  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  said — 

"  We  mean  it  to  be  localized  in  India,  and  to 
be  used  for  India ;  and  the  way  in  which  that 
can  bo  best  eflfected,  so  as  to  avoid  a  different 
result,  is  by  taking  security  that  the  title  shall 
not  be  used  in  this  countrj'." 

The  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  title  which  the 
Queen  was  about  to  assume,  but  also 
with  a  knowledge  that  the  title  was  to 
be  applicable  to  India  only,  and  that  it 
was  in  no  sense  to  supersede  tlie  title  of 
Queen.  There  might  possibly  be  weak 
persons  of  the  toady  stamp  who  would 
use  the  new  title  in  conversation,  but  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  substitu- 
tion would  be  general.  Lord  Nelson  had 
conferred  upon  him  by  a  foreign  Power 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Bronte,  and  it  was 
Ids  habit  to  use  the  title  in  his  signa- 
tures ;  but  no  one  in  England  was  fool 
or  toady  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
title  of  Duke  absorbed  the  name  of  Nel- 
son. Similarly,  he  could  not  suppose 
that  if  the  full  style  of  Her  Majesty  was 
recited  in  any  of  the  documents  or  upon 
any  of  the  occasions  when  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  set  forth  all  the  titles  wliich 
she  bore,  any  of  the  evils  that  had  been 
so  glibly  predicted  would  follow.  When 
they  were  refen'ed  to  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  to  see  what  everybody  had 
said,  he  replied — '*  Bring  them  to  the 
test  of  facts."  What  were  the  contro- 
versies? The  controversies  were  upon 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Durham  (Mr.  Pease) ;  and  in  the 
debate  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
with  great  earnestness,  urged  the  Go- 
vernment to  use  the  word  ** local"  in 
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front  of  the  addition.  The  Prime  Mini- 
ster on  that  occasion  stated  that  there 
was — 

"  Not  the  slightest  intention  to  suhstitute  the 
new  title  of  Empress  for  the  supreme  title  of 
Queen,  and  that  it  was  to  be  localized  in  India." 

That  statement  was  emphatically  carried 
out  by  the  Proclamation,  which  was  as 
near  as  possible  in  accord  with  that  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  It  was  to  be 
used  '^on  all  occasions  wherein  our 
Royal  style  and  titles  ought  to  be  used." 
The  word  "  wherein  "  was  adopted  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  Proclamation  of  1801, 
although  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
more  proper  in  this  instance  to  have 
said — **  on  all  occasions  on  which,"  &o. 
As  far  as  he  knew,  the  only  occasions 
on  which  the  full  titles  of  the  Sovereign 
wore  proclaimed  and  set  forth — except- 
ing, of  course,  the  documents  to  which 
reference  had  been  made — were  on  the 
accession  or  the  death  of  the  reigning 
Sovereign.  Ho  could  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  on  any  such  occasion  the 
title  of  Queen  would  be  taken  to  be 
superseded  by  that  of  Empress.  He 
remembered  that,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  St.  Paul's, 
his  full  titles  were  recited — a  long  bead- 
roll  of  names — ^but  none  of  them,  not 
even  the  Prince  of  Waterloo,  absorbed 
the  great  English  name  of  Wellington, 
under  which  he  lived,  and  fought,  and 
conquered,  in  spite  of  aU  the  Dukedoms 
and  Princedoms  which  he  possessed.  So 
through  all  time  and  in  all  circumstances 
tlio  title  of  Queen  or  King  would  among 
Englishmen  be  regarded  as  grander  and 
higher  than  that  of  Empress  or  Emperor. 
Tlie  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
referred  to  the  reply  given  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  question  relating 
to  the  congratulatory  address  said  to 
have  boon  drawn  up  by  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  in  which  the  words  *'  Empress 
of  India  "  appeared ;  and  what  he  under- 
stood the  Attorney  General  to  have  said 
was  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  terms 
of  the  Proclamation  that  would  justify 
the  use  of  the  expression. 

Sir  nENEY  JAMES  :  He  said  there 
was  nothing  in  the  words  of  the  Procla- 
mation which  would  warrant  them  in 
using  the  title. 

Mu.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  There 
was  nothing  at  all  referring  to  the  mat- 
ter to  be  found  in  the  Proclamation.  He 
quito  admitted  that,  Her  Majesty  being 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 


Empress  of  India,  any  one  who  choae  to 
do  so  might  tack  that  title  on  to  the 
other  titles  of  the  Queen.     In  reference 
to  the  dreadful  apprehensions  that  wen 
entertained  respecting  the   uba  of  the 
new  title  in  England,  he  might  mention 
that  a  few  days  since  he  had  been  Bhown 
a  most  remarkable  publication — whidi 
was  the  organ  of  a  council  upon  which 
were  a  great  many  hon.  Members,  and 
among  others    the    hon.    Member   for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Mr.   Gowen),  who 
had  electrified  the  House  by  a  striking 
speech  the    other    night  —  which  was 
called  The  Financial  Reformer**  Alma- 
nack,  and  he  only  referred  to  it  be- 
cause so  many  Members  of  the  House 
gave  their  names  to  the  ABSociation. 
In    the    number   of    that    publication 
which    appeared    in    1875,    Her   Ma- 
jesty was  styled  not  only  Queen,  bnt 
also  Empress  of  India.     The  editor  of 
the  publication,  however,  had  been  to 
alarmed  by  what  had  occurred  recently 
that  he  had  omitted  from  the  publica- 
tion  this    year    all   reference    to  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Eoyal  Family,  fearful, 
apparently,  that  people  might  compare 
the  present  with  the  past  year's  descrip- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  style,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  title  of  Em- 
press of  India  was  not  thought  so  dread- 
ful in  1875  as  it  was  in  1876.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  then  proceeded 
to  refer  to  a  certain  nimiber  of  cases  in 
which  he  said  that  the  new  title  mi^t 
be  used  with  propriety.    He  had  spoken 
of  the  accession.    He  (Mr.  Hardy)  had 
no  doubt  it  would  be  used  on  the  aooes- 
sion.    In  all  diplomatic  acts  and  docu- 
ments the  title  would  be  used,  that  was 
to  say,  in  all  our  affairs  and  oommusiea- 
tions  with  foreign  countries  we  shooU 
use  this  title,  and  yet  he  considered  that 
when  they  were  doing  that  andproolain- 
ing  to  the  whole  world  outside  their  otb 
country  that  HerMajestywasEmpreMof 
India,  that  light  could  be  hidden  under 
a  bushel  by  the  attempts  which  hoa. 
Members  were  now  making  to  discredit 
it.     With  regard  to  commissions  in  the 
Army,  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be 
an  improper  use  of  the  title  to  use  it  in. 
the  commissions  of  officers  who  had  to 
serve  in  India.    In  fact,  the  hon. 
learned  Gentleman  made  no  ob)60ti< 
to  the  propriety  of  its  use  in  such 
all  he  appeared  to  contend  for 
such  a  use  of  it  was  contrazy  to 
promise  which  he  said  Her  Ifaff 
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QoTemmeni  had  given.  It  was  quite 
true  that  reference  was  made  to  Army 
commissions,  and  no  doubt  it  was  stated 
generaUy  with  regard  to  these  documents 
that  they  would  be  excepted  ;  but  there 
^as  one  point  in  reference  to  them  which 
ms  hon.  and  learned  Friend  did  not 
quote  —  namely,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  said 
that  if  any  addition  was  to  be  made  to 
those  documents  it  would  be  to  those 
which  operated  only  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  [Sir  Heioiy  James:  Not 
"  only."]  If  they  were  to  go  into  ques- 
tions of  that  sort,  he  must  say  that  when 
they  had  that  kind  of  discussion  in  which 
they  had  to  look  through  all  the  debates, 
not  only  in  that  House,  but  also  in  the 
other,  on  that  question,  and  when  he 
found  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  those 
words  excluded  '^  commissions,  and  so 
on,"  which  were  to  operate  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  when  he  was  told  that 
when  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  used 
the  instance  of  Army  conmiissions,  &c., 
he  did  not  use  the  word  **  only,"  he  was 
compelled  to  adopt  a  portion  of  the 
speech  which  became  inconsistent  with 
the  principle  upon  which  the  Proclama- 
tion was  to  be  made.  Turning  to  the 
question  of  patents  for  inventions,  what 
was  the  enormous  charge  that  had  been 
brought  against  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  that  point  ?  The  House  would 
be  amused  to  find  that  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
extended  as  far  as  this — that  patents 
for  inventions,  inasmuch  as  they  ex- 
tended to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  would  contain  the  title 
of  Empress  of  India.  That  was  the 
terrible  catastrophe  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  feared  would  happen. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  and 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friends  thought 
that  such  a  use  of  the  title  would  nccos- 
aarily  drag  it  into  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  might  allow  his  apprehen- 
sions upon  this  point  to  subside,  because 
it  appeared  that  under  the  Patent  Laws 
Amendment  Act  it  was  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents 
to    determine   what  the    form    of   the 

C touts  should  be,  and  he   need   not 
luider  any  frightful  apprehensions 
the    Commissioners    would    alter 
title    of    Her    Majesty    as    it    at 
at  appeared  in  them.    The   hon. 
M  Gentleman  seemed  to  think 


that  these  words,  '*  Empress  of  India." 
would  appear  in  the  patent  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, but  the  words  in  the  Proclama- 
tion were,  **  as  far  as  conveniently  may 
be."  Some  hon.  Members  in  and  some 
persons  out  of  the  House  appeared  to 
think  that  that  expression  meant  that  it 
was  to  be  used  on  all  occasions  when  it 
was  comfortable  and  pleasant  to  do  so. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  interpreta- 
tion ho  placed  upon  the  language  of  the 
Proclamation.  He  understood  the  words 
to  mean  the  "  suitable  and  appropriate  " 
use  of  the  title.  The  form  of  the  docu- 
ments to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  referred  was  not  fixed  by 
statute,  but  had  grown  up  by  usage  in 
course  of  time,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  that  form  should  be  changed.  With 
regard  to  the  Judge  Advocate,  in  refer- 
ence to  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  thought  it  worth  liis  while 
to  make  certain  somewhat  unseasonable 
j  csts,  he  might  remark  that  it  was  not 
the  present  Judge  Advocate  who  would 
be  put  to  all  this  dreadful  trouble  fore- 
shadowed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman. If  success  should  attend  the 
efforts  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  night,  it  would  probably  be 
upon  one  of  his  learned  Friends  that 
that  trouble  of  the  Judge  Advocate's 
patent  would  fall ;  and,  whoever  he 
might  be,  he  would  no  doubt  be 
worthy  of  the  glowing  eulogium  which 
the  words  of  the  patent  would  imply. 
He  did  not  doubt,  also,  that  if  in  any 
such  case  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  read  it  to  the  House,  it 
would  be  received  with  as  much  amuse- 
ment as  was  derived  from  it  when  read 
just  now.  With  regard  to  the  colonies, 
in  reference  to  which  so  much  had  been 
said,  it  was  quite  true  that  some  self- 
elected  friends  of  the  colonies  thought 
that  they  should  have  been  considered 
when  the  title  of  the  Crown  was  being 
altered ;  but  nothing  to  that  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  Act  when  it  was 
passing  through  Parliament.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  told  them  that 
the  use  of  the  title  was  to  be  local,  and 
that  that  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  colonies.  Our  colonies  con- 
sisted of  two  different  kinds — those 
which  were  self-governed,  and  those 
which  were  directly  governed  by  our- 
selves. In  the  year  1801,  the  Procla- 
mation was  proclaimed    separately    in 
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every  colony — colonies  wHch  had  even 
their  own  Legislature.  And  it  was  under 
that  Proclamation  no  doubt  that  the  co- 
lonies acted.  Now,  what  was  the  posi- 
tion of  those  colonies  ?  Either  the  com- 
missions or  documents  which  were  spoken 
of  were  legal  by  statute  or  represented 
usage.  If  they  were  so  by  statute,  what 
they  had  done  there  would  make  no  dif- 
ference, and  he  challenged  any  lawyer  to 
dispute  it.  If  it  was  so  by  statute,  the 
colonies  had  a  perfect  right  to  decide 
what  the  title  should  be  in  their  own  do- 
cuments. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
by  usage  they  could  do  the  same,  for 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  alter  the 
usage.  He  (Mr.  Hardy)  was  not  going 
to  say  that  they  could  not  exercise  the 
Imperial  power  so  far  as  to  say  what 
the  Imperial  title  should  be ;  but  we  had 
treated  our  colonies  of  late  years  rather 
as  friendly  allies  than  as  being  subject 
to  the  Imperial  power,  and  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  on  all  others.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  consult  the  wishes  of 
the  colonies.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  also  consult  the  wishes  of 
our  dependencies  which  were  not  self- 
governing.  Thus,  with  regard  to  Ceylon, 
it  could  scarcely  be  denied  that,  fre- 
quented as  it  was  by  those  who  resided 
in  India,  and  closely  attached  as  it  was 
by  its  situation  to  that  continent,  nothing 
could  bo  more  appropriate  than  that  the 
same  title  should  be  used  in  that  island 
as  was  in  use  in  India.  Again,  take 
the  case  of  the  Mauritius.  Tiat  colony 
was  composed  of  more  than  one  half  of 
East  Indians,  and,  therefore,  nothing 
would  be  more  graceful  than  to  say  that 
the  titlo  used  in  their  own  country  should 
be  extended  to  them.  Those  were  cases 
in  which  the  words  "  so  far  as  conve- 
niently may  be,"  seemed  to  him  might 
be  applied  with  great  advantage  to  the 
colonies.  The  curious  argument,  how- 
ever, had  been  used  that  if  the  title  of 
Empress  were  to  be  commonly  used  in 
our  colonies,  it  would  by  reflex  action 
come  to  be  commonly  used  at  home. 
The  position  which  was  taken  up  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  going 
to  force  upon  the  colonies  a  title  which 
they  detested,  and  yet  that  this  unpopu- 
lar title  would  so  soon  get  into  common 
use  there  that  it  would  come  back  here. 
Was  not  that  a  contradictory  and  a  pre- 
posterous argument?  It  had  further 
been  said  that  the  Government  showed 
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by  their  consent  to  limit  the  use  of  fla 
title  to  India  that  they  were  oonadoiii 
that  it  would  be  unpopular  in  this  oonn- 
try ;  but  he  could  retort  that  those  who 
opposed  the  Act  showed  by  their  desire  to 
exclude  the  use  of  the  title  from  thii 
country  how  popular  they  thoup;ht  it 
would  become.    There  was  nothug  to 
thrust  this  title  on  the  colonies  if  uiej 
did  not  like  it.  They  would  be  consulted 
about  it,  and  the  self-governed  coloniei 
would  have  the  same  option  which  they 
had  always  had.    Although,  no  doabt, 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India  would  re- 
main attached  to  the  title  of  the  Crown 
in  this  country  for  ever,  yet  there  wu 
nothing  in  question  now  but   whether 
there  had  been  a  sufficient  limitation  as 
to  the  use  of  it.    No  one  had  said  that 
there  was  any  danger  in  the  use  of  the 
title,  and  he  could  not  draw  any  conda- 
sion  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's speech,  whether  he  meant  that  the 
Proclamation  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  declarations  made  in  that  House,  or 
whether  it  was  inadequate  for  the  pur* 
poses    for   which  it  had    been  iasaed. 
Now  he  asked  this  question — If  decep- 
tion was  not   imputed  to  the  Gtoven- 
ment,  what    was?    What  was  it   that 
brought  those  serried  ranks  of  the  Oppo- 
sition if  it  was  not  thought  that  there 
had   been  something  dishonourable  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  ?    It  was  a 
small  and  inadequate  issue  which  was 
raised  for  so  great  a  purpose  as  that 
whether  or  not  in  certain  documents  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India  should  be  used, 
and  whether  the  Proclamation  was  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  those  documents.    He 
contended    that   the  Proclamation  fol- 
lowed literally  what  was  said  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  by  that  dedaration 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  ready 
to  stand.    He  ventured  to  say  that  no 
difiPerence  would  be  found  between  the 
two.     Parliament  was  to  be  censored, 
for  the  Motion  involved  a  censure  upon 
Parliament  as  well  as  themselveSy  for 
Parliament  had  allowed  a  statute  to 
pass  which  some  persons  considered  to 
be  dangerous.     Tke  only  danger  that 
had  ever  been  suggested  was  ^e  snpe^ 
cession  of  one  title  by  the  other.    He 
asserted  that  there  was  nothing  whidi 
could  be  brought  forward  to  show  that 
there  was  the  slightest  reason  to  think 
that.    What  was  the  reason  for  paHing 
the  measure  ?    It  was  not  done  merely 
with  the  view  of  adding  to  the  dignity  oi 
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Her  Majesty'sCrown  wbioh  he  would  say 
•hed  lustre  quite  adequate  in  itself,  but 
it  was  sent  as  a  message  of  peace  and 
ooncOiation  to  India.  It  had  been  so 
stated  throughout.     No  one  ever  sup- 

K»d  thej  could  add  any  dignity  to  the 
een,  who  reigned  over  the  same  do- 
minions as  before.     The  time  chosen  for 
ptoposing  that  that  message  should  be 
sent  was  while  His  Eoyal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  consent  and 
hj  the  assistance  of  Parliament,   was 
Tuiting  India — an  undertaking  which 
some  persons  supposed  would  be  dan- 
fferous,  and  others   unsuccessful.     We 
had  heard  of  the  loyalty  and  affection 
with  which  His  Eoyal  Highness  was 
received  throughout    India.      He  was 
hailed  as  the  successor  of  Her  Majesty 
by  a  future  title  synonymous  with  that 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty.    We  chose  that  occasion  to  heal 
those  wounds  which  had  been  opened, 
and  from  which  blood  flowed  freely  in 
1857  and  1858.     When  we  saw  the  mode 
in  which  all  those  great  quarrels  and 
battles  and  difficulties  had  been  forgot- 
ten, and  that  India  was  reconciled  to 
oar    rule,    it    was    a    fit    time  for   us 
to   send  such    a    message   as  we  had 
sent    to    India.      The    hon.     Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  he  under- 
stood, took  the  decided  line  of  saying 
that  the  title  of  Empress  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  GK)vemment  acted  unconstitu- 
tionally in  adopting  that  title.  But  when 
he  (Mr.  Hardy)  found  that  censure  was 
proposed  not  on  that  ground,  but  on  the 
technical  terms  in  which  the  Proclama- 
tion was  couched,  he  thought  that  was 
not  a  kind  of  Motion  which  was  worthy 
of  a  great  Opposition  and  of  the  great 
liberal  Party.    The  noble  Lord  opposite 
refused  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  that 
censure.    A  day  would  have  been  given 
to  him  to  propose  it,  but  he  refused  to 
lead  and  would  not  march  that  regiment 
through  Coventry;  but  he  now,  as  ru- 
mour told  them,  through  pressure  in  the 
House,  not  in  the  country,  was  going  to 
support  this  Motion,  and  no  doubt  they 
were  threatened  with  a  debate  upon  one 
of  the  narrowest  issues  ever  submitted 
to  Parliament.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
John    Bright)    scouted    anything    like 
the  censure   which  the  hon.    Member 
for  Hackney  had  thought    of  propos- 
ing.     When   the   right   hon.    Gentle- 
man was  told  that  censure  was  put  off 


till  the  Proclamation  was    issued,   he 
said — 

*'  Nobody  on  this  side  of  the  House  wants  to 
pass  a  Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Government. 
Every  one  knows  that  would  be  a  foolish  and 
absurd  thin^  to  do  in  the  present  state  of  the 
House.  It  IS  not  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
censure  upon  the  Government,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  House,  is  not  in  the  power 
of  this  side  even  if  they  were  so  disposed 
to  do." 

[Mr.  John  Bright:  The  Government 
have  committed  new  sins.]  The  Go- 
vernment had  done  nothing  in  the  Pro- 
clamation but  that  which  they  said  they 
would  do.  It  was  not  a  question  of  what 
the  Opposition  expected,  but  of  what  the 
Government  intended,  and  their  promise 
had  been  fulfilled  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  had  been  given.  He  contended  boldly 
that  there  had  been  no  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  the  promise 
they  had  given.  He  knew  very  well 
that  any  stick  would  do  to  beat  a  dog ; 
but  this  stick  was  rotten  and  would  break 
in  the  hands  of  the  Opposition ;  it  was 
without  sap  or  substance.  They  could 
understand  a  Motion  which  condemned  a 
principle  or  a  policy.  The  Opposition 
used  to  tell  the  Government  they  had 
no  policy.  Was  the  policy  of  the 
Opposition  this — the  number  of  times 
in  which  the  title  of  Empress  should  be 
used  in  certain  documents  ?  When,  after 
two  years,  the  Opposition  looked  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  had 
conducted  the  internal  affairs  of  this 
country,  and  Colonial,  foreign,  and  In- 
dian affairs,  they  could  not  discover  any- 
thing on  which  they  could  put  a  hand  of 
censure.  They  took  this  miserable  ground 
— this  technical  ground — this  narrow 
issue — an  issue  which  they  themselves 
could  not  put  upon  a  definite  basis,  but 
which  they  could  only  make  after  fishing 
through  different  speeches,  and  taking 
out  extracts  which  it  was  known  were 
qualified  by  contexts  in  every  instance. 
He  said  that  such  an  issue  was  not  worthy 
of  a  great  Party,  which  the  Government 
would  like  to  contest  with  upon  such  an 
occasion.  It  was  well  known  that  in 
moving  an  Address  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  the  hon.  Member  for  Down- 
patrick  (Mr.  Mulholland)  suggested  this 
very  title,  and  yet  not  a  word  was  said 
against  it.  It  was  a  question  that  did 
not  affect  in  any  degree  the  real  interests 
of  the  country.  And  yet  what  had  hon. 
Members  opposite  done  ?    They  had,  in 
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the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Eoyal 
Titles  Bill,  tried  to  irritate  the  colonies 
by  saying  they  had  been  neglected.  For- 
tunately the  colonial  policy  of  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had  been 
such  that  the  colonies  knew  whether  the 
Government  meant  to  insult  them  or  not, 
and  that  they  were  in  hands  which 
treated  them  with  a  delicacy  which  was 
at  least  equal  to  that  with  which  they 
were  treated  by  the  late  Government. 
The  Opposition  went  further — ^they  tried 
to  excite  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chiefs  of  India  by  saying  that,  although 
the  title  of  Empress  was  paltry,  yet  it 
was  pregnant  with  great  meaning,  and 
would  bo  used  for  the  purpose  of  assert- 
ing an  authority  over  them  which  we  did 
not  possess.  That  was  insinuated  by 
men  who  once  had  the  confidence  of  that 
House,  and  who  had  attempted  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  which  he 
(Mr.  Hardy)  believed  they  had  lost — by 
men  who  wished  to  make  the  Chiefs  sup- 
pose that  instead  of  this  title  having  been 
assumed  as  a  message  of  peace  and  af- 
fection, it  was  really  one  of  tyranny  and 
despotism.  Tlie  Opposition  tried  their 
hand  at  the  Press,  but  the  Press  failed 
to  excite  public  feeling.  They  called 
from  their  haunts  some  of  the  old  agita- 
tors to  see  if  they  could  rouse  the  feeling 
of  the  country,  and  they  tried  their  hands, 
but  soon  retired  from  the  hopeless  task. 
They  had  addressed  their  appeals  to  the 
country,  but  how  had  the  country  an- 
swered them  ?  Where  was  the  re- 
sponse? They  had  indeed  sent  out 
forms  of  Petition  from  a  Liberal  Associa- 
tion which  had  no  doubt  been  returned 
to  them  with  signatures.  He  knew  no 
question  upon  which  they  could  not  get 
signatures  in  such  a  way  as  that.  [  Op- 
position cheers,']  He  understood  those 
cheers,  and  he  quite  understood  that 
Petitions  might  be  obtained  in  the  same 
way  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  ]3ut 
he  said  there  had  been  notliing  but  facti- 
tious agitation — he  would  not  use  a 
stronger  word — in  the  country  on  that 
subject.  Did  such  a  Motion  as  this, 
couched  in  such  language,  meet  the 
views  of  those  who  were  prepared  to 
censure  Her  Majesty's  Government  upon 
their  general  policy  on  this  question,  and 
was  this  limited  and  miserable  Motion 
that  which  they  intended  ?  There  was 
some  sting  in  that  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  had  given  No- 
tice ;  but  having  failed  to  kill  Her  Ma- 
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jesty's  Grovemment  with,  the  sting,  vh 
it  reasonable  or  right  that  a  great  Op* 
position   should    attempt  to   spit  ther 
venom    upon    the    Government  ?     Kt 
doubt  they  never  had  trusted  the  presnt 
Government — they  did  not  expect  tlun 
to  do  so — but  there  were  men  of  oona- 
derable  distinction  among  them,  and  y]m 
were  universally  respected,  who  had  the 
patriotism,  believing,   as  they  did,  thit 
this  title  would  not  be  injurious  to  Eagi- 
land  while  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
India,  to  give  the  Government  their  sup- 
port.    There  was  something  dangerou 
in  a  long  retention  of  power.     Portj 
years  of  power  seemed  to  carry  people 
almost   insensibly  to   the  opinion  tntt 
they  could  not  possibly  be  done  without, 
and  no  doubt  the  Opposition,  in  thdr 
non-trust  in  Her  Majesty's  Goremment 
and  their  excessive  trust  in  themselvee, 
awaking  from  the  stupor  in  which  they 
had  for  some  time  been  plunged  by  IIm 
downfall  which  came  suddenij  and  un- 
expectedly upon  them,  had  been  looking 
in  bewilderment  for  some  means  to  attack 
the  Government  which  had  taken  their 
seats.     They  did  not  trust  the  Govein- 
ment;  but,  at  least,  they  should  point 
out  something  in  their  policy,  someuiing 
in  their  principles  which  they  did  not 
trust,  and  not  fasten  on  some  little  tech- 
nical question  about  words  in  which  the? 
could  employ  the  immense  ability  of  the 
late  Attorney  General,    although  eren 
that  hon.   and  learned  Gentleman,  he 
ventured  to  say,  could  not,  with  all  his 
skill  in  advocacy,  succeed  in  making  ont 
a  case  against  them  before  an  imputial 
jury,  for  he  confessed  that  he  wished 
they  could  lay  aside  their  Party  feelings 
and  look  on  that  question  as  an  imjMff- 
tial  jury  would  decide  it.     "So  such  in- 
dictment as  that  would  stand — no  nidi 
plea  could  be  supported ;  and  neither 
in  a  civil  nor  in  a  criminal  Court  could  he 
possibly  obtain  a  verdict  in  his  &TODr. 
He  (Mr.  Hardy)  was  convinced  that  he 
would  not  bring  such  a  conclusion  about 
here.     The  right  hon.  Member  finr  Bi^ 
mingham  had  been  pleased  to  call  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  a  "  mechiiual 
majority."     It  was  a  majozitj 
will  and  an  instinct  of  its  own, 
could  at  least  recognize  that  the  Gofsn- 
ment  had  not,  as  far  as  any  one  had  yet 
shown,  in  any  way  betrayed  the  eoafi- 
dence  which  had  been  repcwed  in  xt»  and 
that  it  was  at  least  a  barrier — ^if  it  wis 
nothing  better — to  ''the  gloriooBliis" 
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whioh  ^e  late  Qovemment  had  led. 
The  oonntiy  wanted  not  that  **  glorious 
life  "  to  be  led  over  again,  and  at  least 
Her  Majesty's  Gt)yomment  could  act  as 
a  barrier  to  that.  Wherein  had  the 
GoYemment  failed  in  their  policy  ? — for 
it  was  only  in  regard  to  their  policy  that 
A  great  issue  commensurate  with  the  oc- 
Cttdon  could  be  raised.  If  they  looked 
back  to  the  Votes  of  Censure  formerly 
moved  in  that  House,  they  would  see 
that  they  had  reference  to  the  substan- 
tial measures  and  actions  of  the  Govem- 
snent,  to  some  matters  on  which  they 
were  said  to  have  fallen  short — for 
example,  in  respect  to  the  suffrage,  or 
some  other  great  issue  on  which  the  in- 
tellect of  the  House  might  well  come 
imto  conflict.  But  what  had  the  Oppo- 
sition turned  this  Vote  of  Censure  into  ? 
A  question  of  words,  of  names,  and 
petty  thing^s — and  such  things  as  were 
really  not  worthy  of  being  debated  in 
that  House.  With  regard  to  India,  the 
Government  of  which  they  had  under- 
taken, he  might  quote  the  concluding 
passage  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Gxnremor  General,  Lord  Lytton,  who 
had  just  g^ne  out  to  that  country,  be- 
cause it  expressed  not  only  that  noble 
Lord's  sentiments,  but  also,  he  beUevod, 
the  sentiments  of  the  Government. 
The  Governor  General  said  he  prayed 
Heaven — 

*«  To  direct  our  counBelB  to  such  issues  as  may 
prove  condudye  to  the  honour  of  our  country, 
to  the  authority  and  prestige  of  its  august  Sovo- 
reign,  to  the  progressive  well-being  of  the  mil- 
Hoiis  committed  to  our  fostering  care,  and  to  the 
SBCimty  of  the  Chiefs  and  Princes  of  India,  as 
well  as  of  Allies  beyond  the  frontier,  in  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  their  just  rights  and 
hereditary  possessions. 

It  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  honoured 
and  inalienable  title  which  Her  Majesty 
bore  in  ihese  dominions  that  this  Pro- 
clamation would  be  solemnly  proclaimed 
throughout  India;  but  it  was  to  show 
the  Indian  people  that  the  interest  which 
this  country  bore  them  was  a  real  inte- 
rest, and  that  in  the  Representative  of 
Her  Minesty  the  Parliament  of  England 
also  had  a  Representative  who  went  to 
them  to  tie  them  nearer  to  itself  by  bonds 
of  affection  and  loyalty,  and  to  show  on 
the  part  of  this  country  that  there  was 
between  them  and  Gbeat  Britain  an 
indissoluble  union. 

Sib    henry    JAMES:    Will  the 
House  allow  me  to  make  a  personal 


explanation?  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
used  the  word  "  repudiation."  I  cer- 
tainly used  the  word,  but  not  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  me ;  I  intended  only 
to  convey  that  objection  had  been  taken 
to  reliance  being  placed  on  promises 
which  were  not  made  in  '^  another 
place." 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  himself  used  a  most 
improper  expression  when  he  spoke  of 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  '^  spitting  their 
venom  "  at  the  Ministry,  when  the  whole 
of  the  argument  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  a  moderate,  sensible,  legal, 
and  he  might  almost  say  impartial  argu- 
ment, based  entirely  on  documents  which 
he  had  quoted.  After  the  presentation 
of  Petitions  which  had  occupied  some 
20  minutes  that  afternoon,  he  confessed 
he  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
audacity  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
he  could  not  use  a  milder  expression — 
in  taunting  that  side  of  the  House  with 
having,  through  a  political  Association, 
got  up  Petitions  against  the  Royal  Titles 
BiU.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  done, 
but  exactly  what  the  right  hou.  Gentle- 
man charged  that  side  of  the  House 
with  doing  had  been  done  by  his  own 
Friends.  He  had  seen  that  day  a  circular 
issued  by  the  Conservative  Association 
and  signed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Gorst — a  Member  of  that  House — 
which  was  addressed  to  the  branch  Asso- 
ciations aU  over  the  country,  asking 
them  to  send  up  Petitions — not  to 
express  the  opinion  that  the  Procla- 
mation was  in  accordance  with  the  Act, 
for  that  was  most  carefully  avoided 
—  but  only  to  declare  —  what,  of 
course,  every  Conservative  Association 
would  be  always  prepared  to  declare — 
that  they  had  full  confidence  in  the  Go- 
vernment. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  gone  at  some  length,  and  with  con- 
siderable skill,  over  the  old  ground  of 
the  merits  of  the  question,  but  had 
made  suggestions  of  a  very  novel  cha- 
racter. He  (Mr.  Childers)  had  never 
heard  before  that  it  was  the  province 
of  the  House  to  treat  as  a  Ministerial 
declaration  an  expression  in  a  maiden 
speech  of  a  Member  on  the  Address, 
such  as  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Downpatrick  (Mr.  Mulholland),  and  to 
protest  against  the  opinions  which  were 
expressed  in  it ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman  had  forgotten  that  in  '' another 

Slace"  allusions  were  made  in  the 
ebate  on  the  Address  to  the  title 
of  Empress,  and  the  objection  which 
had  since  been  taken  by  the  Liberal 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
taken  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, also  forgetting  the  declaration 
of  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  new  title 
would  add  to  the  splendour  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Throne  and  the  security  of  the 
Empire,  had  denied  that  it  could  add 
anything  to  the  splendour  of  the  Throne ; 
and  he  had  given  a  novel  and  unconsti- 
tutional description  of  it.  He  said  that 
the  title  Empress  of  India  was  to  be 
an  additional  title  here,  but  a  substituted 
title  in  India. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  he 
did  not  say  it  was  a  substituted  title  any- 
where. He  said  it  was  an  additional 
honour  and  title  of  the  Queen. 

Mr.  CHILDEES  said,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  accept  the  explanation ;  but  he 
certainly  did  gather  from  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  in  India 
the  Sovereign  would  be  Empress  instead 
of  Queen,  and  here  she  would  be  Queen 
and  Empress.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
sapng  that  if  that  had  been  the  view 
put  forward  it  would  have  raised  more 
opposition  than  the  proposed  change 
had  now  encountered.  He  was  not  going 
to  refer  at  any  length  to  the  new  reasons 
given  for  the  Bill  itself.  In  an  early 
part  of  the  Session  they  had  WTiitaker^s 
Almanack,  Behretf,  and  similar  publica- 
tions pressed  into  service  in  support  of 
the  title,  and  to-night  they  had  had  an- 
other almanack.  Well,  it  was  said  that 
history  was  an  old  almanack,  but  the 
Government  had  apparently  improved 
on  that  view.  According  to  them, 
old  almanacks  made  history.  They  had 
also  a  novel  view  of  Ministerial  decla- 
rations. The  question  turned  upon  the 
difference  that  existed  between  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Government  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  them;  but  when  they  quoted 
verbatim  the  formal  declarations  on  the 
subject  they  were  told  that,  although 
they  had  quoted  many  speeches,  they 
must  quote  many  more  in  order  to  get 
at  their  meaning.  But  every  fresh  quo- 
tation would  strengthen  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  case  rather  than  weaken 
it.  What  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  did 
was  to  place  on  ordinary  English  words 
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their  plain  ordinal^  meaning.  He  quoted 
several  sentences  m  which  it  waa  statel 
that  the  title  was  ''  only  "  to  be  used  ii 
India.     ''  Oh,"  said  the  rieht  hon.  6€i> 
tleman  opposite,  '^  only  "  did  not  nutt 
only ;  something  quite  different  was  ii- 
tended.    Then  the  word  "  convenieiit,** 
they  were  told,  was  not  to  be  aoceptri 
in  its  ordinary  meaning ;  it  had  noCmng 
to  do  with  convenience  ;  but  meant  whit 
the  Government  thought  ,•  suitable.   la 
short,  the  House  was  not  to  undetstand 
words  in  their  ordinary  English  aeoM, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  uie  Goven- 
ment  intended  them.     The  right  hoa. 
Gentleman,  in  his  rhetorical  stjrle  aai 
in  his  peroration,  had  accused  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  and  the  Oppodtioa 
of  dealing  ''with  words  and  names  and 
things.''    Why,   in   this   world,  woidi 
and  names  and  things  constituted  reali- 
ties.   In  this  case  me  "  names "  wen 
the  names  of  the  Sovereign,  the  "  thing^ 
was  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  &- 
vemment,  and  the  "words''  were  the 
words  they  used.    Now,  he  would  just 
refer  to  some  of  those  words  and  nimei 
and  things,  taking  care  to  give  the  laa- 
guage  he  might  quote  in  the  sense  is 
which  it  was  understood  by  the  Honie. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  contoided 
that  the  Government  had  promised  that 
in  respect  of  the  new  title  the  cohmiei 
should  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  the  United  IQngdom,  whereas, 
according  to  the  Proclamation,  the  new 
title  was  to  be  used  by  them  and  was 
not  to  be  limited  to  India.    What  replj 
to    that    did   the  Government   make? 
They  pleaded,  first,  that  they  had  not 
promised  to  exclude  the  colonies ;  ani 
secondly,  that  they  had  excluded  them. 
That  reminded  him  of  the  old  leffil  plea 
— first,  that  the  plaintiff  never  had  die 
goods ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  had  paid 
the  bill.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  Jiad 
proved  too  much,   and  that  Terj  flwt 
showed  the  weakness  of  his  case.    But 
what  were  the  promises  made  with  re- 
spect   to    the  colonies?    They  were— 
First  that  the  title  of  Empress  should 
be  localized  in  and  limited  to  India; 
and  secondly  that'  the  colonies  ahoold 
be  placed  on  exactly  the  same  fac6a% 
as  the  mother  country.    The  ChanoeDor 
of  the  Exchequer  admitted  haring  need 
these  words — ''  The  title  of  Empress  wiU 
bo  a  title  of  a  local  character  to  be 
borne  in  India."    The  Prime  IGnistar, 
on  the  23rd  of  March,  used  a  mndi 
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ibongar  ezpreflmon — ''The  assumption 
iDf  the  title  of  Empress,"  he  said,  '^  is  to 
le  limited  to  India,  and  to  be  of  a  local 
duffacter."  Surely,  those  words  were 
plain  and  distinct  enough  to  satisfy  any 
ordinary  mind.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  said  they  should  read  the  con- 
tsEZt  of  quotations;  but  the  context  in 
this  case  did  not  qualify  the  statement 
in  the  smallest  degree.  The  statement 
was  precise  and  definite.  Again,  they 
liad  t&ese  words — 

**  Being  an  Indian  title,  we  conadered  that  if 
BOt  used  here,  it  would  be  used  nowhere  but  in 
India — a  title  apposite  and  appropriate  to  India. 
Ko  one  soggbsted  that  it  would  be  used  else- 
wliere ;  no  one  desired  to  bring  it  into  use  else- 

Gould  anything  be  clearer  than  that? 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  give  those 
words  the  restricted  sense  in  which  the 
light  hon.  Gentleman  wished  them  to 
be  understood.  In  addition  to  the  words 
he  had  quoted,  they  had  a  very  express 
declaration  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  On  the  16th  of  March 
lie  said — 

"  If  there  was  one  thing  the  colonists  would 
resent  more  than  another,  it  would  be  that  of 
being  placed  in  a  category  different  from  and 
lower  than  that  occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of 
these  Islands." — [3  Hatuardy  ccxxviii.  152.] 

That  language  surely  signified  that  the 
same  title  would  be  used  for  the  colo- 
nies as  for  the  mother  country.  Then 
the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
aaid — 

"The  proposition  to  add  to  the  style  and 
titles  of  the  Queen  with  reference  to  India  is 
occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  a  great  re- 
Tolntion  has  occurred  in  the  relations  between 
England  and  India — ^between  Her  Majesty  and 
her  Indian  subjects.  ...  In  the  relations 
between  Her  Majesty  and  her  colonial  subjects 
no  such  change  has  occurred.  .  .  .  Colonists 
Io<^  upon  themselves,  and  rightly,  as  brother 
Englishmen."— [/»(Vf.  280.] 

The  Prime  Minister    also  used    these 


**  It  would  be  a  slur  on  colonists  if  we  drew 
a  line  and  made  a  distinction  between  those  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  live  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  those  who  are  to  be  found  in 
Gsnada  and  elsewhere." 

Clearly,  therefore,  whatever  title  was  to 
be  used  in  this  country  was  to  be  used 
in  the  colonies  also.  These  promises 
were  plain  and  positive ;  how  had  they 
been  fulfilled  ?  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  referred  to  the  Frodamation. 


Let  the  House  mark  its  effect.  Parlia- 
ment had  been  told  all  along  that  the 
use  of  the  new  title  would  be  localized, 
and  limited  to  India.  Would  the  House 
believe  that  there  was  no  mention  of 
India  in  the  Proclamation  except  in  the 
recital  of  the  words  of  the  Act,  and  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  the  title  "  Empress 
of  India."  The  operative  words  were 
that— 

**  On  all  occasions  and  in  all  instruments 
wherein  Our  Style  and  Titles  are  used,  save  and 
except  all  Charters,  Conunissions,  Letters  Patent, 
Grants,  Writs,  Appointments,  and  other  like 
instruments,  not  extending  in  their  operation 
beyond  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Depen- 
dencies.   .    .    .    these  words  Empress  of  Inoia  " 

shall  be  used.  Again,  when  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  quoted  the  pre- 
cise words  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
was  told  that  he  ought  to  have  referred 
to  a  letter  that  noble  Lord  had  written 
correcting  the  report  of  his  speech.  Now, 
he  had  referred  to  that  letter ;  it  was 
written  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  had 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  May  4.  In 
it  the  Lord  Chancellor  used  these 
words — 

"  This  Proclamation  has  not  been  made  or 
issued  in  any  Colony,  and  even  if  it  were  to  be 
made  or  issued  in  a  Colony,  there  are  very  few 
instruments  indeed  in  the  Colonics  in  which  the 
full  titles  of  the  Crown  are  used." 

The  argument,  therefore,  was  that  the 
Government  were  to  be  pardoned  for 
their  indiscretion,  as  it  would  have  such 
a  small  result.  Now,  he  would  show 
that  that  proposition  was  untenable.  It 
was  absolutely  obligatory  to  publish  the 
Proclamation  in  the  colonies,  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  Proclamation  was — 

"  And  Our  will  and  pleasure  further  is.  .  .  . 
that  all  moneys  coined  for  and  issued  in  any  of 
the  Dependencies  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  and 
declared  by  Our  Proclamation  to  be  current  and 
lawful  money  of  such  Dependencies,  respectively 
bearing  Our  Style  or  Titles,  or  any  part  or 
parts  thereof,  and  all  moneys  which  shall  here- 
after be  coined  and  issued  according  to  such 
Proclamation,  shall,  notwithstanding  such  addi- 
tion, continue  to  be  lawful  and  current  money 
of  such  Dependencies." 

Therefore,  in  every  colony  where  money 
was  coined,  or  money  coined  elsewhere 
was  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Proclama- 
tion lawful  money  of  that  colony,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  Proclama- 
tion should  be  made.  This  extended 
to  all  the  Australian  Colonies  and  North 
America,  in  fact,  practically  to  the  whole 
Colonial  Empire.    Then,  again,  it  was 
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admitted  that  all  the  appointmeiitB  bj 
the  Queen  of  the  Govemors  of  her  oolo- 
nies  and  dependencies  must  in  future 
bear  in  their  commissions  the  announce- 
ment that  they  had  been  so  appointed 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen  and  Empress 
of  India.  He  would  now  teU  the  House 
from  his  own  knowledge  what  happened 
when  a  new  Governor  went  to  a  colony. 
A  public  meeting  was  held,  the  Chief 
Justice  was  present,  and  administered 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  office  to 
the  new  Governor,  and  his  commissions 
were  read  in  extenso,  so  that,  for  the 
future,  in  the  most  public  way,  the  new 
style  and  title  would  be  proclaimed.  It 
afterwards  had  to  be  published  in  the 
Colonial  Gt)Yemment  Gazette,  It  had  been 
alleged  that  in  the  colonies  very  few  in- 
struments ran  in  the  name  of  the  Queen. 
When  he  read  those  words  he  was  very 
much  astonished,  because  not  very  long 
before  the  Prime  Minister  said  exactly 
the  reverse.  These  were  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  words — 

"  In  the  Ck)lonic8  every  act  of  the  Executive 
runs  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  .  .  .  All 
civil  processes  issue  under  the  Crown ;  Judges 
are  appointed,  criminals  are  arraignod  and  con- 
victed, and  conveyances  of  land  are  made,"  &c. 
[3  Hansard,  ccxzviii.  280.] 

He  had  looked  in  the  Library,  and  he 
could  tell  the  House  that  the  list  of  the 
instruments  which  ran  in  the  colonies 
giving  the  full  style  and  titles  of  the 
Queen  was  as  long  as  the  Eeturn  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  Table  that  day 
as  to  such  instruments  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Copies  of  such  instruments 
in  scores  might  be  read  there  in 
force  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  all 
the  Australian  Colonies,  the  Cape,  the 
West  Indies,  New  Zealand,  and  even 
Malta.  Again,  the  original  powers  of 
a  colony  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  were  derived  from 
the  Crown.  As  in  the  recent  case 
of  Fiji,  Letters  Patent  were  sent  out 
establishing  the  Government,  forming 
its  Supremo  Court,  and  the  Judges  ob- 
tained their  powers  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Royal  Prerogative.  If  any  new 
colonies  were  henceforth  established,  in 
New  Guinea,  Northern  Australia,  or  else- 
where, the  Letters  Patent  would  run  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of 
India ;  and  thus,  if  the  contention  of  the 
Government  were  correct,  you  would 
have  a  cluster  of  colonies,  some  day 
probably    to    be    united    in   one  Con- 
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federation,  bat  meanwliile   umns  Ai 
name  of  their  Sovereign  some  as  Omm 
only,  and  others  as  Queen  and  EoBfrai 
of  India.     Again,    every    oolony  kl 
a  seal,   which  derived  its  power,  boK 
from  the  Colonial  Leg^ialatuTe,  but  fim 
the  Eoyal  Prerogative.     A  new  cokij 
had  been  formed  some  time  ag^  bjMpft> 
ration  horn,  another  colony.     By  aoBw 
inadvertence  the  Colonial  Office  omittol 
to  send  out  a  seal.    The  Colonial  anthi^ 
rities  made  and  used  a  temporaiy  seal; 
but  the  moment  the  new  seal  went  out 
it  became  necessary  to   give  validi^  to 
all  that  had  been  done  before,  and  a 
Act  was  passed  reciting  the  &oiB  and 
setting  forth  that  the  new  seal  had  beet 
brought  into  operation.     On  every  oeot- 
sion  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown  it  wai 
necessary  to  issue  to  every  oolony  a  nev 
seal.    Upon  this  seal  what  would  be 
expressed  ?     These  seals  had  the  M 
titles  of  the  Crown,  and  if  they  did  not 
bear  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  itill 
greater  confusion  than  that  which  lie 
had  already  pointed  out  would  be  the 
result.     Another   ease  might  be   put 
Writs    emanating    from    the    Supreme 
Court  of  a  colony  set  out  the  ftill  stfk 
of  the  Crown.    It  was  said  that  it  wooU 
rest  with  the  colony  itself   to   decide 
whether  those  writs  should  bear  the  tide 
of  Empress  of  India.    But  the  Sapreme 
Court  was  also  the  Vice  Admiralty  Oonzt, 
drawing  its  entire  jurisdiction  from  tiie 
Admiralty  Court    in   this  countzy.    It 
was  manifestly  necessary  that  the  ^m 
Admiralty  Court  of  the  colony  ehoald 
use  the  full  style  and  title  of  the  Grown, 
because  it  was  not  only  an  Imperial  ud 
Colonial    Court    but    an    Intematumal 
Court.     What,  then,  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  in  one  jurisdiction  the  style  of 
Empress  was  used  and    in   another  it 
was    not  used?    These  were  praetiod 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  aoffgeetum 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  K»r  War. 
But    there    was  a  difficulty   of  nmdi 
greater  importance.     It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  it  shoiild  be  in  the  power  cf 
each  colony  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
would  use  the  whole  of  the  Qaeen'stide 
in    instruments   which    had  a  cokniil 
effect.     Now,  Her  Majesty  was  Qneep 
''  by  the  grace  of  God,^*  and  also  "De- 
fender of  tlie  Faith."    There  were  sons 
persons — though,  he  hoped,  only  a  emaU 
minority — who  would  wish  to  omit  the 
words  '^  by  the  grace  of  Qod ;"  but  ia 
certain   colonies  the  great  majcnityaf 
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fnder  of  the  Faith  "  was  unpalatable, 
and  they  would  like  to  omit  it.  If, 
flierefore,  as  was  suggested,  Uie  colo- 
nias  might  alter  the  Eoyal  style  in 
loeal  insteuments,  he  warned  the  Ghovem- 
snent  that  attempts  might  be  made  to 
omit  the  words  *  *  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
This  was  a  grave  difficulty  which  ought 
to  have  been  well  weighed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  before  they  put  for- 
ward the  dangerous  doctrine  as  to  the 
Smet  of  colonies  to  alter  the  style  of 
e  Crown.  The  end  of  all  this  would 
be  that,  owing  to  the  Proclamation,  there  • 
would  be  not  only  g^ave  inconveni^ces 
bot  the  greatest  confusion,  and  the  whole 
method  of  proclaiming  ^e  Boyal  style 
and  title  would  be  a  muddle  from  be- 
ffuming  to  end.  The  best  thing  for  the 
Uoremment  to  do  would  be  to  admit 
that  there  had  been — not  a  breach  of 
fidthy  because  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  never  said  there  had  been  a 
breach  of  faith ;  his  language  on  this 
point  was  cautious  and  temperate ;  but 
to  admit  that  in  this  matter  there  had 
been  grave  and  culpable  carelessness, 
evidence  not  only  of  precipitation  but  of 
very  considerable  ignorance.  If  the  Go- 
Temment  would  admit  this,  the  best 
things  they  could  do  would  be  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  enabling  them  to  withdraw  the 
Proclamation  and  proclaim  the  addition 
to  the  Boyal  title  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  promised  to  Parliament.  The 
country  would  then  be  saved  from  the 
carelessness,  ignorance,  and  precipita- 
tion of  the  Government,  the  end  of 
which  they  had  not  at  all  foreseen. 

Sib  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
he  could  not  recommend  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  advice  given  them  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  bring  in 
another  Bill  for  another  series  of  debates 
and  divisions  and  Motions,  which  would 
make  the  question  an  interminable  one. 
As  to  the  present  Motion,  he  thought, 
with  the  Secretaiy  for  War,  that  it  was 
baldly  possible  to  look  upon  it  as  se- 
rious, being  supported  merely  by  clip- 
pings from  newspapers — detached  pas- 
sages, without  the  context.  The  com- 
plaint on  the  other  side  resolved  itself 
into  that  urged  in  **  another  place"  by 
Lord  Selbome,  that  the  Gbvemment  had 
promised,  negatively,  that  the  style  and 
title  of  Empress  should  not,  when  it  could 
possibly  be  avoided,  be  made  use  of  in 


Gbeat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  posi- 
tively, that  the  new  title  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  limited  in  its  use  and 
localized  in  India.  Lord  Selbome  re- 
ferred principally  to  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Gbvecnment  which  had  been  already 
quoted  that  evening.  Those  words  gave 
a  very  wide  margin  for  exceptions  to  the 
rules ;  because  it  was  impossible  that  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India  could  exist  as  a 
part  of  the  titles  of  the  Sovereign  with- 
out there  being  some  occasions  on  which, 
even  in  the  absence  of  direct  reference 
to  India,  it  must  be  used  in  this  country. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  the  Governor  of  a  colony 
came  within  the  description  of  a  diplo- 
matic functionary,  and  consequently  con- 
fusion might  arise  unless  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India  was  used  in  the  in^ 
struments  by  which  he  was  appointed. 
This  might  be  done  consistently  with  the 
statements  made  by  the  Government  and 
with  the  exceptions  contained  in  the 
Proclamation.  Singapore,  Ceylon,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Mauritius,  and  Hong 
Kong  were  so  mixed  up  with  India 
that  we  could  not  carry  on  their  go- 
vernments unless  the  Governors  were 
to  represent  our  Sovereign  not  only  as 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also 
as  Empress  of  India.  In  reference  to 
certain  objections  urged  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry 
James),  he  remarked  that  the  title  of 
Empress  would  fitly  be  used  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
Their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
whole  world  wherever  there  was  sea, 
and,  at  least  in  theory,  they  might  have 
to  take  command  of  a  squadron  in  India. 
As  to  the  Secretaries  of  State,  no  depart- 
mental distinction  was  ever  drawn  be- 
tween them.  Any  of  them  might  be 
called  upon  at  any  moment  to  act  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  they 
must  have  the  same  Warrant.  In  the 
Address  in  reply  to  the  gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne  there  was  not  a  word 
about  localizing  the  title.  At  that  time 
the  House  unanimously  accepted  the 
principle  of  an  additional  title.  The 
question  of  localization  only  cropped  up 
when,  by  some  reason,  the  Opposition 
wished  to  object  to  the  particular  title 
which  the  Gx)vemment  thought  right  to 
propose.  It  was  very  easy  to  adopt  such 
a  method  of  warfare.  The  weapon  was, 
in  fact,  a  shell  invented  during  the  course 
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of  a  protracted  siege,  but  with  so  slow  a 
fuse  that  it  did  not  burst  until  the  siege 
had  been  raised.  The  present  was  not 
the  first  instance  since  1801  that  a  new 
title  had  been  given  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  1815  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  assumed  the  title  of 
King  instead  of  Elector  of  Hanover. 
He  did  this  as  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
as  might  be  found  in  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  he  then  published  a  Pro- 
clamation whereby  he  decreed  that  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence,  bearing  on  it 
the  arms  of  Hanover,  should  be  placed 
on  the  arms  and  coinage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  King  also  founded  the 
Boyal  Guelphic  Order,  the  decora- 
tions of  which  were  still  recognized  in 
England.  He  did  not  mention  this  as  a 
precedent  for  anything  to  be  done  now, 
out  merely  in  order  to  show  that  when 
we  consented  to  give  an  additional  title 
to  the  Sovereign,  even  though  the  title 
was  a  foreign  one  and  did  not  carry  any 
weight  in  this  country,  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  line 
that  that  particular  title  should  never 
crop  up  in  matters  affecting  this  country. 
In  Hungary  there  was  the  greatest 
jealousy  of  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Austria  ;  but  on  the  coinage  the  title  was 
kept  as  a  subsidiary  or  additional  title  to 
that  of  King  of  Hungary.  Numerous 
titles  were  also  recited  in  Austrian  State 
documents.  The  Emperor  was  King  of 
this  place,  Grand  Duke  of  another, 
and  these  titles  were  recited,  not  for 
use  in  Vienna,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  localizing  jjower  and  showing  where 
particular  functions  were  to  be  exer- 
cised. He  would  also  instance  Sweden 
and  Norway,  which  countries  were  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  each  other.  There, 
though  the  title  immediately  appli- 
cable to  Sweden  was  used  first  in 
Sweden,  and  that  applicable  to  Norway 
first  in  that  country,  yet  in  both  coun- 
tries the  two  titles  were  used.  Now, 
India  was  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  hon.  Gentleman  must  not  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  the  use  of  the  title 
'*  Empress  of  India,"  even  in  this  coun- 
try, in  connection  with  matters  of  great 
Imperial  importance,  was  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  spirit  or  the  substance  of  the 
promises  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Government.  When  the  East  India 
Company  was  done  away  with  it  became  I 

Sir  jr.  l>rummond  Wolff 


necessary  that  the  Queen  dumld  Ui 
some  tide  which  shoold  indicate  tbi 
manner  of  her  succession  to  the  fiiiidiot 
and  powers  of  that  Company.  She  codd 
not  take  the  title  of  ''Company,"  nl 
the  title  of  Empress  was,  he  maintained, 
the  only  one  which  really  correspondiBi 
with  such  a  position.  As  had  been  vd 
observed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Hen- 
ber  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  in  a  n> 
cent  debate  on  the  subject,  we  looked 
upon  that  title  at  the  present  moment 
coming  from  the  word  "Empire," and 
not  ''Imperator."  The  case  of  tlie 
German  Emperor  was,  he  thought,  en- 
tirely applicable  to  the  question  under 
discussion,  because  while,  in  that  caae^ 
the  title  of  Emperor  was  used  for  Im- 
perial purposes,  it  was  not  used  ftr 
matters  which  merely  regarded  his  ovn 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  the  Kinff  d 
Bavaria,  in  offering  him  the  newtide^ 
employed  language  to  the  effect  thift 
the  Presidential  rights  of  the  Confede- 
racy should  be  coupled  with  the  Imperiil 
title.  Again,  when  in  1858  the  IVo- 
clamation  was  issued  by  which  Her 
Majesty  assumed  the  rights  of  die 
East  India  Company,  she  did  so  in 
a  capacity  not  adequately  expressed  br 
the  title  of  Queen,  inasmuch  as  she  dn 
so  not  as  Queen  of  the  subjects  of  tht 
Native  Princes,  but  as  having  suenii 
rights  over  the  Princes  themselfea 
That  was  recognized  by  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  too,  when  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India  was  founded, 
for  the  qualifications  of  persons  who 
were  to  be  admitted  to  that  Order 
were  described  in  the  Queen's  Ftitent 
as  being  for  '^  meritorious  services  ren- 
dered to  our  Indian  Empire ; "  whenai 
in  other  Orders  the  qualifications  wen 
set  forth  as  being  for  services  rendered 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  certain  teni- 
tories.  In  December,  1858,  a  letter,  he 
might  add,  had  appeared  in  7%$  ^mm^ 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  Her  Majeetf 
was  hailed  everywhere  in  India,  on  as- 
suming the  place  of  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  as  '^  Queen  of  England  and  "B^ 
press  of  Hindostan."  The  title  of  En- 
press  of  India  localized  itself.  It 
represented  duties.  They  could  not 
deny  the  title  without  also  denying 
those  duties;  and,  as  a  Member  A 
that  House  not  tied  down  by  aaj 
forensic  technicalities,  he  considerad  tb 
Government  in  connection  with  i1 
he  hoped  the  division 
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nmoii  that  view — ^had  acted  in  per- 
ibedj  good  faith,  had  redeemed  iueir 
^adgesy  and  were  worthy,  not  of  the 
omsaxe^  but  of  the  confidence  of  the 
HoQie.  He  was  glad,  however,  that 
tke  Motion  had  been  brought  forward ; 
foft  in  rejecting  a  useless  Motion  the 
House  would  aUaj  a  senseless  a£;itation 
ixnrited  bj  a  clique  and  scouted  by  the 
p^ple— an  agitation  quite  as  unmeaning 
as  that  whidi  assailed  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  the  Gregorian  Calen- 
dar. For  what  was  done  then  was  all 
that  was  done  now — a  fact  was  declared 
to  be  a  fact,  and  the  Sovereign  of  the 
United  Kins^dom  was  proclaimed  in 
name  what  she  was  in  reality — Empress 

of  India. 

Mn.  Butt  said,  as  he  did  not  intend 
to   take    any  part  in  the  division,    it 
would  be  unreasonable  for  him  to  tres- 
pass very  long  on  the  House,  and  he 
would  only  ask  attention  for  a  very  short 
time  while  he  stated  the  reasons  which 
rendered  him  unable   to    support  the 
Motion  that  had  been  made.     He  might 
say,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  spoke 
merely  his  own  sentiments  as  an  indi- 
vidual.    Sometimes  he  was  permitted  to 
speak  for  others    on    questions  which 
those  who  acted  with  him  thought  un- 
important; but  this  was  not  one  of  those 
questions.    There  was  no  person  in  the 
House  who  entertained  a  singer  feeling 
on  the  Boyal  Titles  Bill  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  Empress  than  he  did ; 
but  he  was  afraid  it  was  now  useless  to 
argue  that  question.  He  could  only  hope 
that  the  miischief  which  he  had  antici- 
pated and  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
he  still  anticipated,  from  the  adoption  of 
that    ill-advised    step,    would    not   be 
realized.     He  believed  it  would  be  the 
anxiety  of  every  one  of  them  to  endeavour, . 
as  far  as  they  could,  to  avert  the  mischief 
which  would  foUow,  if  ever  the  title  of 
Empress  became  indigenous  in  England ; 
but,  feeling  this,  he  must  recollect  that 
the  Motion  before  the  House  had  no  re- 
lation to  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the 
assumption  of  the  title.    It  could  do  no 
good.    If  it  were  carried,  and  a  change 
of  Ministry  followed,  the  Ministers  who 
would  succeed  to  office  must  use  the  title 
of  Empress  of  India  in  every  case  in 
which  the  present  Ministers  would  use 
it.     The  Act  and  the  Proclamation  were 
irrevocable,  and  all  they  could  do  now 
was  to  make  the  best  of  it.    But  he 
must  say  there  was  reason  for  holding 
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that  the  Proclamation — ^he  did  not  like 
to  use  the  word  miscarried — ^but  it  was 
not  framed  as  carefully  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  framed  with  reference  to  the 
assumption  of  that  title  in  Colonial  docu- 
ments. Was  that,  however,  a  case  for 
the  grave  step  of  censuring  the  Ministers? 
Before  he  could  vote  in  support  of  a 
Vote  of  Censure  upon  the  Ministers,  he 
must  remember  what  had  occurred. 
There  were  opportunities  in  that  House 
of  discussing  the  limitations  that  ought 
to  be  put  on  the  title.  On  the  16th  of 
February  leave  was  given  to  bring  in 
the  Bill;  on  the  7th  of  March  it  was 
read  a  second  time  without  a  division, 
and  on  the  20th  they  went  into  Committee. 
There  was,  however,  a  Motion  made  by 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  against  the  title  of  Empress, 
and  that  was  defeated,  he  thought,  by  a 
majority  of  305  against  200.  It  was 
true  that  a  division  was  taken  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  it  was  by 
mere  accident  and  quite  unpremeditated. 
He  must  say  that  if  there  really  was 
that  strong  feeling  in  this  country  against 
this  Bill  which  many  persons  supposed, 
if  others  felt  as  he  felt  on  the  subject, 
that  was  a  paltry  account  of  an  opposi-  . 
tion  to  a  measure  involving  great  princi- 
ples. It  passed  that  House  and  went  to 
the  Upper  House,  and  after  it  had  gone 
there,  a  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  localizing  the  title, 
because  the  title  of  the  Queen  being  one 
and  indivisible,  it  must  be  used  through- 
out all  her  dominions.  They  then 
learned  from  the  usual  organs  of  public 
opinion  that  somewhere  or  other — he 
would  not  say  where — Ministers  had 
stated  that  it  was  their  intention  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  title  not  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  by  the  Proclamation. 
What  followed?  They  also  were  told 
that  eminent  lawyers  had  doubted 
whether  that  woiild  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  ParliaiAent.  When 
that  question  was  raised  a  totally  new 
issue  which  had  never  been  before  that 
House  arose,  that  was  as  to  limiting  the 
application  of  the  title  by  Proclamation. 
There  were  some  who  thought  that  gave 
them  a  fair  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  question,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  put  a  Notice  of 
Motion  on  the  Paper.  Had  that  Motion 
been  discussed  the  whole  question  of  the 
limitation  of  the  title  by  the  Eoyal  Pro- 
clamation might  have  been  the  subject 
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of  debate,  and  the  Hoase  wotild  not  baye 
bad  to  trust  to  vague  recollections  of 
what  had  been  said  in  previous  debates. 
He  did  not  say  that  such  a  Motion  would 
have  succeeded;  but  he  believed  it 
would  have  modified  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  drawing  up  the  Procla- 
mation. The  Prime  Minister  upon  that 
occasion  made  an  offer — he  would  not 
call  it  the  generous  offer — to  allow  this 
Motion  to  come  on.  He  offered  Monday 
for  this  purpose  if  two  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  Notices  of  Motion  put  down  for 
Friday  would  give  way  and  allow  certain 
Government  Business  to  come  on  upon 
that  day.  The  noble  Marquess  delibe- 
rately told  the  House  that  if  he  had 
asked  his  two  Friends  to  give  up  their 
Motions  he  was  certain  they  would  have 
done  so ;  but  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  or 
urgency  to  justify  him  in  making  that 
request.  Those  Notices  were  not  with- 
out importance.  One  related  to  Public 
Schools  and  another  to  a  Central  Arsenal; 
but  they  were  neither  of  them  subjects 
of  great  State  policy ;  and  if  the  noble 
Marquess  had  allowed  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  to  come  on, 
the  Government  might  have  been  warned 
as  to  tlie  feeling  of  the  House  on  the 
limitation  of  the  now  title,  and  the  Pro- 
clamation might  have  been  far  better 
framed.  The  noble  Marquess  gave 
another  reason,  for  ho  said  that  the 
Motion  would  come  on  upon  the  day 
before  the  holidays,  when  there  would 
be  a  thin  House,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  induce  Members  to 
remain  in  town  for  another  day.  So 
that  the  House  was  told  that  the  question 
was  regarded  of  so  much  importance  by 
his  Friends  that  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  remain  in  town  one  day 
longer.  It  was  not  for  him  to  criticize 
the  course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord,  who 
was  the  best  judge  of  what  should  be 
done;  but  ho  would  say  that  every 
Member  of  that  House  who  was  now 
asked  to  join  in  this  Vote  of  Censure  was 
placed  in  a  very  unfair  position.  As  long 
as  there  was  a  probability  of  altering 
the  terms  of  the  Proclamation  and  limit- 
ing the  application  of  the  title  of  Em- 
press, the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  was  declared  to  be  of  no 
importance  compared  with  the  Notices 
of  two  Members  of  the  Opposition,  or 
with   detaining  Members  in  town    for 
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another  day.    "With  ererj  mpeoi  ftr 

the  noble  MarquesSy  he  mwst  dediM  ti 
follow  him  in  uiat  eonne.     And  lie  tt 
that,  when  he  refused  to  obtain  a  dq 
for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  lor 
Haokney,  the  time  for  diaciuemg  it  wA 
any  advantage  had  passed  away  fioi 
the  House  and  the  country.    There  vm 
another  opportunity  after   the  Beem 
The  House  met  on  Monday^  the  24th  o( 
April,  but  the  House  of  Lords  did  not 
meet    until    the    Thursday    foDowiBgL 
There    were    therefore    three    or  mt 
days  within  which  the  House  might  hait 
discussed  the  question  and  presented  n 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  as  to  the  wsjib 
which  the  power  shovdd  be  used  whiA 
had  been  granted  to  the  Queen.    Agiii 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  made  n 
attempt  to  raise  the  question.  In  demiri 
he  put  his  Motion  in  the  form,  of  a  Voti 
of  Censure  upon  the  Ministry,  thinUng 
that  by  so  doing  he  might  induce  flu 
Leader  of  the  Opposition   to  adopt  iL 
That  Motion  died,  however^  under  At 
cold  shade  thrown  over  it  by  the  fiat 
Opposition  bench.    The  noble  MarauM 
again  declined  the  discussion ;  and  wai 
it  fair  to  expect  him  as  an  independMl 
Member,  bound  to  no  Party,  to  join  in  i 
Vote  of  Censure  after  the  opportimi^ 
for  discussion  had  been  twice  dedinad, 
although  it  might  then  have  had  a  prw- 
tical  effect  and  modified  the  terms  <nA« 
Proclamation  ?     The  House  was  maw 
discussing  this   question,    and   all  thi 
great  interests  involved  in   a  Vote  d 
Censure  upon    the  Government,  vpoi 
points  depending  upon  the  doubtfid  eoi- 
struction  of  the  doubtfbl  words  of  difr 
rent  Ministers.     The  question  was  wbt 
had  been  said  on  one  day  by  the  Loii 
Chancellor,  and  what  had  been  stated  hf 
the  Lord  President  on  another.    Ihi 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  said  to- 
and-so  ;  but  if  they  would  look  a  litdl 
further  down  the  columns  of  2%$  Am 
they  would  find  that  something  had  bsM 
said  by  somebody  else,  and  uat,  at  all 
events,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdieqw 
had  made  a  different  statement.    Hi 
would  say,  with  great  respect,  that  ttii 
was  embarking  the  House  in  a  dahiti 
which  was  dwindling  down  into  son^ 
thing  more  like  an  altemate  altsfestiiw 
between  angry  schoolboys  than  the  giait 
deliberations  of  a  LegislatiTe  ASMiili^. 
The  more  he  reflected  upon  the  fieilMl 
of  the  questions  invemd,  ttli  tff'^^^ 
the  objection  he  felt  to  mMtffi        | 
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Mbm  of  ^SbUt  ifbSxk  was  now  irre- 
kIb,  fhe  moTO  stronglj  he  was  con- 
d  that  the  oourse  they  were  asked 
ftsae  was  perilling  the  honour  of  the 
ueih  Monarchy — tbe  less  he  felt  in- 
1  to  degrade  and  dwarf  this  great 
aon  to  we  proportions  of  a  miserable 
t>ble  and  wrangling.  For  these 
xs  he  was  unable  to  support  this 
Dm,  He  thought  there  were  grounds 
Ajing  that  the  Proclamation  had 
carelessly  framed,  and  at  one  time 
^  felt  inclined  to  move  the  Previous 
fei(Mi.  Perhaps,  however,  if  anyone 
M)  he  would  find  himself  in  the 
ion  of  an  Irish  constable  who  should 
ipt  to  interfere  between  two  con- 
Ljg  petsons  who  were  determined  to 
it  out.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
bre,  he  should  remain  neutral.  He 
not  quite  shut  his  eyes  to  the  pre- 
b&te  of  Parties ;  and,  having  regard 
pnnciples  that  would  always  guide 
^zi.  whichever  side  of  the  House  ho 
L  eit,  in  acting  in  dependentlyof  aU 
8,  he  saw  no  practical  result  as 
"to  follow  from  the  division — 
^  but  the  roll-call  of  one  Partv. 
uig  that  he  should  best  maintam 
Ki  independent  position  if  he  took 
^lorse  he  had  described,  he  shoiild 
^  neutral. 

LOPES  held  that  the  question 
^e  House  was  a  very  narrow  one. 
^  the  walls  of  that  House  strenuous 
^ortive  efPorts  had  been  made  to 
=*idicule  upon  the  Government  in 
^    to  the  Koyal  Titles  Bill,  while 

that  House  ihe  supporters  of  the 
cnment   had   been    charged    with 

subserviency  to  Party  considera- 

Hitherto,  however,  no  one  had 
^ted  to  raise  a  distinct  issue  im- 
^  ng  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
^^e  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
^n  (Sir  Henry  James)  had  given 

an  opportunity  of  vindicating  it. 
^ost  valid  argument  in  their  favour 
—  be  the  decisive  majority  which  he 
Confident  the  Government  would 
^  that  night,  and  the  Ministerial 
•-88  had,  therefore,  much  for  which 
^nk  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
Ronton.  The  House  might  take  it 
r^anted  that  the  Motion  had  been 
^  after  much  anxious  consideration 
tie  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Ll)ers  for  Taunton  and  Oxford,  and 
eis  nothing  less  than  a  distinct  in- 
dent against  the  Gk>v6mment,  charg- 


ing  them  with  having  given   imder- 
takings  to  limit  and  restrain  the  title 
of  Empress,  and  with  afterwards  vio- 
lating the  arrangements  they  had  made. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taun- 
ton certainly  intended  to  convey  by  his 
speech  that  night  and  by  his  Motion  that 
the  Government  had  deliberately  violated 
their  engagements.  •  That  was  about  as 
grave  a  charge  against  a  Government  as 
could  well  be  conceived ;  because,  if  well 
founded,  it  would  render  the  Govern- 
ment unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
House  and  the  country.    It  was,  how- 
ever, a  charge  which  the  House  would 
not  entertain  unless  it  was  satisfactorily 
established ;  and  what  was  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  was  founded  ?    It  was  a 
series  of  declarations  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  made  at  different  times,  in 
different  places,  in  different  terms,  and 
with  different  surrounding  circumstances. 
It  might  be  possible  to  pick  out  isolated 
expressions  that  might  bear  the  meaning 
sought  to  be  attached  to  them ;  but  no 
frank    and  candid  mind  would  doubt 
that  the  Government  had  in  good  faith 
fairly  fulfilled  every  promise  and  engage- 
ment that  they  had  ever  made  during 
the  progress  of  the  Boyal  Titles  BiU 
through  Parliament.    Before  the  House 
could  adopt  this  Vote  of  Censure  it  must 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  promises  alleged  to 
have  been  broken,  and  the  construction 
to  be  put  upon  the  statements  on  which 
those  promises  were  founded.     The  Pro- 
clamation, he  admitted,  might  have  been 
drawn  in  a  more  concise  form  than  that 
in  which  it  appeared ;  but,  divested  of 
its  verbiage,   what  did    it   mean?    It 
meant  this — that  whenever  it  was  custo- 
mary and  convenient  to  use  the  Royal  title 
and  style  it  should  be  used  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  but 
that  such  addition  should  not  be  used  in 
any  English  official  document  of  any  sort 
or  kind.     That  he  regarded  as  the  true 
construction  of  the  promises  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  they  had  been   most   ade- 
quately fulfilled.    But  what,  he  asked, 
had  led  up  to  those  declarations  being 
made  ?    It  was  announced  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  that  an  addition  to  the 
Hoyal  title  was  to  be  made,  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  received  by  the  Press 
and  the  public  with,  he  might  say,  uni- 
versal acclamation.     Thus  matters  con- 
tinued until  the  middle  of  March,  when 
a  panic  occurred,  from  what  cause  arising 
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he  knew  not,  probably  from  fhe  speecli  apecifioally  to  the  faiiinnw  of  Indk."— {I  tm- 

of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  ""'''•  c<!=™i-  828.] 

fortheUniversityof  London  (Mr.  Lowe),  mv              ^      v        ^     .      t         . 

who  stated  that  the  ancient  tide  of  the  ^^^  ^O'^^  'J'oj'ed  clearly  «b4  m- 

Crown  was  about  to  be  impaired.    In  equivocdly  that  the  nght  hon.  Q«fl» 

Tiew  of  that  crisis,  the  Government  gave  "l^  perfectly  understood  the  rneuac 

an  undertaking  that  the  new  title  would  °l  *^  .statement  that  bad  been  made  by 

not  come  into  use  in  this  country,  and  the  *?«  ^"™®  Minister  and  the  intentumirf 

Proclamation  excluded  its  use  from  any  ^^^  Government  m  reference  to  the  in» 

official  document.  What,  then,  remained  T®'   /^..^'Wf  ^^®~    ^"»t««  »» 

for  the  Government  to  do?-for  it  was  ^^°^  *?*  *^«  F>«^*  ^°?-  Q«nUemMi« 

impossible  to  exclude  it  from  verbal  use.  *''"®  ^l  *^«  ^f'^"  °{*'»®  Govomm«t  it 

"  But  then,"  said  the  hon.  and  learned  T'i!  *°  ^^  ^«'i°i  in  «ie  Bpeedi  whu^  hi 

Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  WilUam  Har-  ^nl'    v      v"*      .®,  ^"^  reading  of  tk 

court),  "  you  have  broken  faith  with  us,  ^"^^  ^^«°  '»«  ^^— 

because  you  said  you  would  confine  the  "  Wo  understand  from  the  Oovenunot  tm 

title  to  certain  diplomatic  documents."  it  is  their  intention  that  thia  title  ahall  bt,  m 

Well,  the  answer  was  that  that  was  not  Sf  **  .P?**",^!".  o?ly  employed  as  a  looa  tiik 

so.     The  engagement  was  that  the  tiUe  2!i%",f  •,  ^^.2^"]^  *^S  ^*T*  "^ 

,      111      1^11           I'-i*     Ti*           i  '^B  ^^^^  ^^  neceBsan"  to  say  that  it  camuit  k 

should  bo  locally  applied  m  India,  and  niado  absolutely  local."— [/iiVf.  481.] 
it  was  added  that  it  should  not  appear  in 

any  documents  relating  exclusively  to  It  was  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  thi 

the  United  Kingdom.     On  the  20th  of  intentions  of  the Gbvemment  were  deiHj 

March  the  Prime  Minister  emphatically  understood,  and  he  maintained  that  the 

disavowed  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Proclamation  was  an   honest   carniof 

the  Government  to  advise  Her  Majesty  out  of  the  policy  they  announced  ntm 

to  use  the  additional  title  of  Empress,  the  outset.     The  statements  of  the  Oo- 

except  in  reference  to  India,  and  the  vemment  in  that  House  were  sufficiently 

noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  explicit   but  ip  the  House  of  Loids  tluj 

accepting  that  statement,  said  that  what  were,  if  possible,  even  more  dear  and 

he  apprehended  was  that  once  the  title  full.     The  Lord  Chancellor  stated  onthi 

was  assumed  it  would  gradually  come  3rd  of  April  that  the  Proclamation  to  be 

into  common  use  and  appear  in  official  issued  would  comply  literally  with  thi 

documents.     The  noble  Lord  then  re-  engagements  g^ven  in  the  House  of  Oon- 

ferrcd  to   the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  mons ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  nid 

Member  for  South  Durham(Mr.  Pease),  there  would  bo  no  difficult  in  giving 

which    was    then    before    the    House,  effect  to  the  intention  of  the  GoTemmait 

which    excluded    the  use    of  the  title  to  except  from  the  operation  of  the  BUI 

from   the    United   Kingdom.     But  the  all  commissions,  writs,  and  similar  does- 

Proclamation  carried  out  that  Amend-  ments  operating  in  the  United  '^\vg^^ 

J.     •_     'x-     __  •   .'x        -ci _n     T^ J Vi.  _ri-^i_-j  _A   At       7-      *  «    _ 


If  any  doubt  remained  at  the  timewlui 
the  measure  reached  the  Upper  Holing 
nothing  would  havo  been  mors  eiif 
than  to  question  the  Gk>Yemment  on  tiM 
matter.  They  were  to-niffht  oonsidflrinff 
niceties  of  expression  and  language  SM 
subtleties  of  words,  and  he  doubted 
whether  these  were  matters  on  wlii^ 
the  country  took  much  interest  IIu 
people  of  this  coimtry  took  a  broad  sad 
statesmanlike  view  of  the  position.  Hmj 
believed  that  the  GK>yemment  intended 
by  their  declarations  that  Her  Ifajeitf 
was  to  bo  Queen  in  England,  and  Eom 
press  in  India,  and  that  fhey  bad 
honourably  fulfilled  their  promises.  !Dmj 
were  satisfied  with  what  nad  been  done^ 
and  he  believed  the  time  was  not  flv 
bound"to*exclude"the' recital  of  ^he"propo^d    distant  when  hon.  Members   opposti^ 


ment  in  its  spirit.  For  all  purposes, 
Hor  Majesty  would  govern  the  United 
Kingdom  as  she  had  liitherto  governed 
it;  but  he  could  not  agree  that  they 
wore  to  interfere  with  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  and  say  that,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, should  Her  Majesty  bo  ac- 
knowledged as  Empress  of  India.  There 
was  no  hon.  Member  of  the  House  who  was 
more  acute  in  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  declarations  made  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich (Mr.  Gladstone),  who,  in  a  speech 
ho  delivered  in  one  of  the  stages  of 
the  Bill,  said,  referring  to  the  i?rime 
Minister — 

"  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  refused  to  be  absolutely 


Imperial  title  from  every  document  not  relating 
Jtr,  Lopei 


who  now  looked  at  the  Titles  Act  thvoMlk 
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a  jaundiced  medium,  would  candidly 
eonfeBs  that  tlie  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ck>T6mment  liad  been  wise  and  judi- 
0008,  and  that  it  was  calculated  to  con- 
solidate and  promote  the  interests  of 
tibia  mighty  Empire. 

Mr.  FEASE  said,  he  thought  it  was 
too  late  to  recall  the  decision  at  which 
'Parliament  had  arrived  in  passing  the 
Bill;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  a 
perfect  right,  if  it  chose,  to  express  an 
opinion  that  there  was  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  Proclamation  that 
'  liad  been  issued  and  the  Act  that  was 
passed.  He  entirely  disagreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr.  Hardy's) 
•  estimate  of  the  public  agitation  on  the 
Bill  when  it  was  before  the  House. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  of 
England  there  had  been  a  decided  and 
earnest  feeling  against  this  measure. 
This  feeling  was  evidenced  in  his  county 
by  meetings  in  every  town  and  village, 
and  he  was  not  aware  that  the  slightest 
exertion  had  been  made  to  secure  local 
support  for  the  opposition  against  the 
measure.  The  Bui  was  not  complete 
without  the  Proclamation,  and  the  Pro- 
elamation  could  not  be  made  without  the 
Bill;  but  he  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  what  they  now  beheld  was  a  very 
different  child  from  what  had  been  pro- 
mised them.  The  enabling  portion  of 
the  measure  was  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  the  enacting  portion  was  the  Pro- 
clamation. Knowing  that  the  Procla- 
mation must  follow  we  Bill,  he  ventured 
to  place  on  the  Paper  the  Amendment 
which  had  been  so  much  alluded  to  both 
tbere  and  in  '^another  place."  He 
doubted  very  much  the  policy  of  apply- 
ing this  measure  to  India ;  and,  on  the 
oontrary,  he  was  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
an  insult  to  the  Indian  people  to  cause 
Her  Migesty  to  be  described  in  India 
by  a  style  and  title  different  from  that 
by  which  we  liked  to  know  her  at  home. 
The  only  question  he  had  to  decide  in 
bis  own  mind  was  a^  to  the  manner  in 
which  Her  Majesty's  new  title  was  to  be 
restricted  to  India ;  and  therefore  it  was 
that  he  appealed  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yemment  to  promise  that  a  record  of 
its  limitation  should  be  placed  on  the 
fJEUse  of  the  Act.  Eventually  he  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  Amendment, 
trusting  to  the  promises  which  had  been 
made  by  Members  of  the  Government. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked 
him  to  withdraw  his  Motion,  lest  by  it 


he  should  imply  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Government,  and  he  did  withdraw 
it.  They  pressed  the  Government  for 
explanations,  however,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  this  declaration — that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Proclamation  was  to  be 
localization.  Instead  of  any  such  locali- 
zation, however,  the  Proclamation  gave 
to  the  use  of  the  new  title,  with  few 
exceptions,  a  very  wide  application,  and 
the  country  was  not  to  be  convinced  that 
the  indication  of  the  Proclamation  as 
given  by  the  promises  of  Ministers,  and 
the  Proclamation  itself,  were  one  and 
the  same  thing.  It  was  now  evident 
that  the  use  of  the  full  title  was  to  be 
thrown  broadcast  before  the  people,  who 
might  either  use  it  or  leave  it  alone. 
He  regretted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  supported  this  measure 
with  an  earnestness  in  which  he  feared 
that  he  would  forget  his  position  as  a 
statesman  in  that  of  the  advocate.  He 
supposed  he  should  be  asked  if  he  were 
prepared  to  charge  the  Government 
with  a  breach  of  faith.  That  was 
the  gravest  charge  possible  that  could 
be  levied  by  one  Gentleman  against  an- 
other; but  such  a  charge,  if  possible, 
was  still  graver  if  levied  against  a  re- 
sponsible Government.  He  was  not  at 
ail  prepared  to  make  such  a  charge; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  open 
to  the  charge,  also  a  grave  one,  of  going 
into  the  matter  of  this  Royal  title  with- 
out contemplating,  or  properly  contem- 
plating, where  they  were  going  to.  It 
was  a  piece  of  haphazard  legislation — a 
going  about  seeking  for  a  policy.  The 
whole  measure  was  a  blunder  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  remained  to  that  hour 
a  tissue  of  blunders.  It  had  been  said 
that  there  wore  no  Petitions.  The  diflB.- 
culty  about  petitioning  was  that  people 
did  not  know  what  they  were  petitioning 
about.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe)  stood  before  the 
House  the  other  day  in  an  unenviable 
position,  and  in  that  penitential  garb 
which  he  so  properly  assumed,  he  felt 
that,  though  he  regretted  the  mistake 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made, 
great  good  had  arisen  out  of  it,  as  the 
House  now  knew  for  the  first  time  that 
no  Minister  at  any  time  had  been  asked 
by  the  Sovereign  for  this  title,  and  the 
only  argument  which  had  occupied  the 
minds  of  men — an  argument  which  could 
not  be  used  in  this  House — was  swept 
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away ;  and  had  Her  Majesty's  GK>vem- 
luont  looked  at  the  question  as  they  did 
now,  he  believed  they  would  not  have  at- 
tempted the  initiation  of  the  Bill,  which, 
whatever  might  be  said  to  the  contrary  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  had  not  been 
regarded  witli  favour  by  the  country  at 
largo.  The  only  point  before  them  that 
evening  was  that  which  had  been  raised 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir 
Henry  James) — namely,  how  far  the 
intentions  of  iter  Majesty's  Government, 
as  expressed  in  their  behalf  both  there 
and  in  "  another  place,"  had  been  ceuried 
out  by  the  Proclamation  which  he  had 
criticized?  He  felt  that  no  one  could 
read  the  declarations  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  also  the  Proclamation, 
and  then  say  that  the  two  were  con- 
sistent ;  and  he  should,  for  those  reasons, 
support  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend. 

Mr.  GRANTHAM  said,  the  House 
should  deal  with  this  question,  not  in 
the  pettifogging  way  in  which  Members 
on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  were 
inclined  to  treat  it,  but  on  the  broad 
ground  of  statesmanship  and  of  conii- 
denco  or  not  in  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. If  treateil  in  that  way  they  would 
soo  that  the  objections  introduced  in  this 
House  and  caught  up.  he  admitted,  by 
the  people  of  London,  were  mere  cob- 
webs, and  that  Tier  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment wore  worthy  of  the  confidence 
not  only  of  thoir  supiwrters,  but  of  the 
groat  uiajoritv  of  tlie  people  of  this 
country.  First,  they  hati  to  ask  them- 
selves what  was  the  object  with  which 
the  Govornmont  had  introduced  the  Bill ; 
and,  sooondlv,  what  were  the  fears  that 
its  introduction  had  aroused,  and  then 
thov  must  look  at  the  Proclamation  to 
see  whotlior  or  no  those  advantages 
would  bo  obtained,  and  whether  or  no 
those  ft  ,ars  would  be  now  realized. 
First,  the  obioct.  It  was.  if  he  under- 
stood  it  riirhtlv,  to  brine  toir«.thor  into 
the  fivus  oi  political  unity  the  varied 
interosts  of  the  pooplos  and  Princes  of 
India,  so  thai  although  tlio  IJajahs  and 
MahaMiahs.  Botrums  andXizams,  and  all 
the  other  dilTcror.;  Oliii  trains  and  Sovo- 
reipisv^t  that  country  hold  thoir  territories 
with  diirercnt  titles  and  with  dilTeron: 
authority  relative  to  each  other,  and 
dilVorod  acain  in  thoir  rolativo  positions 
tow.ards  the  ThrvMio  oi  Kn eland,  vet 
that  thov  should  for  tho  first  time  in 
tho  hi^tl^^y  ol  the  woilJ  l-o  all  iolloctoil 


together   under  one    Sovereign.    Ou 
Sovereign  whom  they  could  call  thdr 
own,  one  Sovereign  whose  power  im 
not  only  greater  than  either,  Dut  gmtar 
than  that  of  all  of  them  together,  lal 
yet  who  was  not  the  mere  BepreMotib- 
tive  of  a  foreign  Power,  but  was  tkeir 
own    Buler,  their  own  Empress    Ai 
Queen  of  England  she  could  but  nil 
over  them  as  a  foreign  Power,  and  the? 
were  always  reminded  by  her  name  lad 
title  of  their  being  a  conquered  peopk, 
but  as  Empress  of   India    they  eoaU 
rally  roimd   her  Imperial   standazd  u 
the  standard  of  their  own,  their  natin 
land.    This  might  be  mere  aentiment, 
but  all  patriotism  was  sentiment.    At 
present  there  was  nothing  to  unite  then 
Princes  and  Powers  together,  for  tluj 
were  different,  many  of  them,  at  least, 
in  religion  as  well  as  in  race,  and  the 
only  idea  which  would  unite  them  would 
be  tho  desire  to  drive  out  their  common 
conqueror ;  but  now  they  ceased  to  be 
subject  to  one  who  was  only  Queen  of  a 
foreign  land ;  they  would  be  aubjeel  to 
their  own  Sovereign.     Then,  see  what 
an  opportime  moment  had  been  choieii 
for  this  chang^.    It  was  proposed  nov 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  me  loyal  and 
affectionate  reception  g^ven  hj  the  in- 
habitants of  India   to  the    nuooe  of 
Wales.     He  went  there  the  heir  of  thdr 
conquerors ;  he  left  it  the  adopted  heir 
of   their  Throne;   he  went    there  un- 
known, except  by  reputation ;  he  left  it 
beloved  by  the  people  and  the  friend  of 
every  Chief;    he  found    it    a    oonntiy 
divided,  though  brilliant  as  the  stazB  it 
heaven ;  he  left  it  united  into  one  great 
Empire,  whose  glory  was  only  eqoalled 
by  the  Eastern  sun.     Was  not  this  an 
object  worthy  of  their  conaideration? 
Was  not   the  Grovemment  which  had 
sent  him  to  India,  and  which  had  brought 
about  such  a  change,  worthy  of  the  ooa- 
iidence  of  their  country?    Next,  what 
wore  the  fears  which  had  been  cieatod 
by  the  introduction  of  thia  Bill  ?    TVLy, 
either  that  the  dueen  and  the  Bojal 
Family  would  get  so  enamoured  of  the 
,  title  of  Empress  that  they  would  wiih 
her  to  become  Empress  of  England,  or 
that  the  people  would  out  of  mere  fld- 
some  flattery,  endeavour  to  change  our 
good  old  title  of  Queen.    What  ahamy 
dity :    It  was  admitted  that  the  tide  of 
Queen  did  not  represent,  and  oonld  not 
represent,  our  Power  in  India.    It  vaa 
equally  admitted  that  Emjroaa  did  net 
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nprasent  her  poaition  in  England. 
Could  we  not  trust  our  Queen  and  our 
countrymen  to  abstain  from  such  un- 
patriotic wishes?  But,  even  if  they 
g«¥e  way  to  them,  did  not  the  Procla- 
nation  prevent  the  use  of  the  word  Em- 
moBB  as  one  of  the  styles  of  her  title  in 
weat  Britain  ?  It  was  admitted  that  it 
did«  What  more,  then,  was  wanted? 
Jaat  as  well  say  that  the  Peers  of  Eng- 
land would  be  ashamed  at  hearing  their 
second  titles  pronounced,  that  the  Earl 
of  Derby  would  be  ashamed  to  hear 
that  he  also  bore  the  honoured  name  of 
Stanley — a  name  under  which  his  an- 
eoators  had  won  their  glory,  as  that  we 
of  England  should  be  ashamed  to  know 
that  our  Queen  or  King  acknowledged 
the  glorious  victories  of  our  soldiers  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen  by  being 
called  also  Empress  or  Emperor  of  India. 
If  this  effort  to  bring  together  into  the 
focus  of  political  unity  was  worth  an 
effort,  could  any  policy  be  imagined 
more  likely  to  frustrate  its  object  or  to 
minimize  its  advantages  than  that  adopted 
by  the  Opposition  ?  Their  conduct,  the 
storm  that  they  had  raised  against  the 
word  Empress,  the  awful  fear  that  they 
said  they  felt,  had  been  sufficient  to 
firighten  a  far  less  sensitive  people  than 
the  inhabitants  of  India.  They  must  think 
there  was  some  poison  in  the  cup  we  were 
offering,  or  that  it  would  change  the  free- 
dom and  liberality  of  English  govern- 
ment of  the  1 9th  century  into  the  tyranny 
and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  would  make  them  think  that  this 
proffered  Grown,  instead  of  being  a 
diadem  of  peace,  was,  indeed,  a  crown  of 
thorns.  Could  they  have  so  acted  with 
the  intention  of  so  injuring  their  coun- 
try? He  thought  not.  He  thought  no  one 
in  this  House  could  be  so  base.  We  must 
look  round,  therefore,  for  some  other  rea- 
son, and  in  the  history  of  Parliament  wo 
find  it.  EUstory  sometimes  reproduced 
itself,  and  it  had  done  so  now.  They  had 
only  to  search  the  records  of  Mansard f  and 
they  would  find  that  this  was  not  the 
first  time  in  which  India  had  been  made 
the  battle-ground  of  political  Parties,  not 
the  first  time  that  a  Liberal  Opposition 
had  attempted  to  get  back  to  power  by 
Bacrificing  the  interests  of  India  to  the 
chance  of  overthrowing  a  Conservative 
(Government.  In  1858,  when  the  Con- 
•ervative  Government  condemned  the 
policy  of  confiscation  adopted  and  an- 
jUHUced  in  the  famous  Proclamation  of 


the  Liberal  Viceroy,  Lord  Canning,  the 
Conservative  Government  condenmed  it, 
whereupon  a  great  and  factious  attack 
was  made  by  me  Liberal  Party  against 
the  Government,  because  of  the  publica- 
tion in  England  of  Lord  Ellenborough's 
despatch  condemning  that  policy  of  con- 
fiscation, and  insisting  that  it  should  be 
withdrawn.  The  same  noble  Lord  was 
put  forward  then  as  moved  the  hostile 
Kesolutions  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
other  day.  The  same  noble  Lord  then, 
as  now,  announced  that  he  was  not  ac- 
tuated by  Party  motives.  He  literally 
called  God  to  witness  that  ho  at  least 
had  no  factious  motive,  and  I  suppose 
thanked  God  that  he  was  not  like  poor 
publicans  and  sinners.  What  said  the 
independent  Liberals  of  that  day,  men 
still  in  the  House,  men  who  refused 
then  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire 
and  to  dishonour  their  country  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  Party  victory  ?  What 
said  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Eoebuck)?  [See  3  Mansard, 
cl.  767,  772.]  What  said  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  ?  [Ibid.'] 
Was  not  this  a  reproduction  or  those 
scenes  ?  He  appealed,  therefore,  to  those 
whose  independence  was  not  yet  lost  to 
oppose  this  Eesolution,  and  he  believed 
that  not  only  would  those  who  wrote  their 
history  of  these  times,  but  even  that  pub- 
lic opinion  which  was  said  to  be  against 
them,  would  applaud  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  condemn  this 
Yote  of  Want  of  Confidence  and  the 
policy  of  the  Opposition  as  being  un- 
worthy of  any  great  Party,  and  not 
likely  to  restore  to  the  Liberals  the  ap- 
pellation of  that  name. 

Dfi.  KENEALY  said,  that  having  on 
a  former  occasion  spoken  and  voted 
against  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill,  he  felt  that 
he  ought  to  state  why  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  present  Motion,  and  why 
he  should  vote  against  it.  He  cordially 
sympathized  with  thelanguageoftheright 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  War, 
who  said  that  he  was  unable  to  understand 
the  terms  and  the  object  of  this  Eesolu- 
tion. Having  read  the  Eesolution  very 
carefully,  he  (Dr.  Kenealy)  had  come  to 
the  scune  conclusion,  and  was  equally  in 
the  same  mist  and  fog  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  hardly  thought  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  had  been  suffi- 
ciently called  to  the  extraordinary  lan- 
guage of  the  Eesolution,  which  said 
that— 
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"  Having  regard  to  the  declaration  made  by 
Her  Majesty'  Ministers  during  the  progress  of 
the  Royal  Titles  Act  in  Parliament,  this  House 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Proclamation  does  not 
make  adequate  provision,'*  &c. 

Ono  single  declaration  was  pointed  out 
by  the  lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
put  it  upon  the  Paper;  but  he  cited 
half-a-dozen  declarations  without  telling 
them  exactly  upon  which  one  he  asked 
the  House  to  affirm  the  Eesolution.   The 
Besolution  was  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
words ;  it  was  evidently  frcuned  with  the 
purpose  of  concealing  what  it  meant. 
The  present  movement  was  part  of  that 
which  had  evidently  been  concocted  out 
of  doors  by  the  Liberal  Party,  who  were 
now  grown  desperate  in  their  hunger 
after  office.     They  had  stirred  up  their 
Press  and  had  set  to  work  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  Party  against  the  Govern- 
ment.    It  had  been  generally  announced 
to  the  public  at  those  meetings  which 
had  been  held  on  this  subject  that  the 
Ministry  had  violated  every  principle  of 
good  faith,  and  were  no  longer  worthy 
to  occupy  the  Treasury  benches.     But 
they  had  uttered  very  different  language 
in  that  House  that  night,  and  he  had 
not  heard  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James) 
any  charge  of  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  —  any  imputa- 
tions of   falsehood    such  as  had   been 
freely  indulged  in    out-of-doors.      The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  had  said  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  great  careless- 
ness, and  other  hon.  Members  had  stated 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  series  of 
mistakes;    but    surely    they   were  not 
going  to  turn  out  the  Government  be- 
cause they  had  been  guilty  of  careless- 
ness or  had  committed  one  or  two  mis- 
takes.    If  every  Government  were  to  be 
turned  out  on  such  grounds,  he  did  not 
know  when  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
a  permanent  Government  in  this  coun- 
try.    There  was  not  one  of  them  that  did 
not  commit   both   offences.      A\Tiat  he 
wanted  to    know  was,    what  was    the 
charge  against  the  Government  ?   If  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
and  those  who  supported  him  had  con- 
vinced the  House  that  the  Ministers  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  he  should 
have  gone  into  the  Lobby  with  him ;  but 
having  heard  the  charges  and  listened 
very  attentively  to  his  speech  in  support 
of  them,  he  found  tliat  evei-y  one  of  them, 

Dr.  Kcneahj 


when  fairly  examined,  YaniahedlikeBiit 
into  thin  air,  leaving  himself  and  lui 
charges  like  Eobinson  Grasoe — on  a 
desert  island.  The  speech  of  the  hon.  ud 
learned  Member  for  Frome  (Mr.  Ix^) 
had  been  unanswered.     Nothing  oonld 
be  more  clear  than  that  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster  on  the  occasion  referred  to  expredlj 
used  language,  showing  beyond  an  atom 
of  doubt  that  the  title  of  Empress  wu 
to  be  exercised  solely  and  abaolnteW  ia 
India.    An  attempt  had  been  maclBto 
confound  the  words  ''  used  "  and  "  exer- 
cised;'' but  politically  speaking,  then 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  two. 
The  language  used  by  the  Prime  Mini* 
ster  here,  and  by  the  Liord  Chancier  in 
'^  another  place,"    was    preciaely  thit 
which  was    used    subsequently  in  the 
Eoyal  Proclamation,      l^ey  oonld  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  that  fact,  however 
much  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton  might  involve  his  Motion  in  t 
cloud    of   words  which    nobody   oonld 
understand.    It  was  perfectly  dear  that 
the  Ministry  had  not  oeen  g^uilty  of  any 
breach  of  faith  in  this  matter,  and  there- 
fore he  wanted  to  know  why  they  were 
to  be  visited  with  a  Vote  of  Censure. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taun- 
ton told  them  that  promises  had  been 
given  which    had   not    been    fulfilled. 
What  did  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
mean  by  that  ?    Did  he  mean  distinctlj 
to  charge  the  GK>vemment  or  their  Re- 
presentatives with  having  made  promiies 
which  they  intended  wi&blly  to  break? 
He  would  not  tell  the  House,  bat  left 
them  still  in  the  clouds  and  mists^ 
reminding  him  of  the  old  line — 

"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  itrike." 


The  hon.  and  learned  Member  ii 
various  charges  of  bad,  disgraceful,  dii- 
honourable  conduct  against  the  Goran- 
men  t  ;  and  then,  when  some  riffht  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  side  aiM 
him  to  define  what  his  charges  were,  he 
flew  off  at  a  tangent  and  vanished  into 
mist,  like  some  of  the  gods  of  oU, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  dond  which  one 
sought  in  vain  to  seize.  Take,  fiv  in- 
stance, the  absurd  accusation  with  reCsF 
ence  to  Army  conmiissions.  It  was  nide 
matter  of  complaint  that  the  worii 
''Empress  of  India,"  would  appear  la 
these.  Now,  it  was  certain  that  mdi 
commissions  must  contain  the  fliD  tide 
of  the  Sovereign.  Did  the  hon.  tal 
learned  Member  contend  that  whenenr 
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a  regiment  was  ordered  to  India,  a  new 
set  of  commissions  with  the  word  Em- 
press was  to  be  made  out ;  and  when 
the  regiment  was  ordered  home  these 
oommissions  were  to  be  cancelled,  and 
an  entirely  different  set  made,  excluding 
the  word  Empress  ?  Such  an  argument 
would  be  ludicrous.  It  would  amount 
to  nonsense;  and  it  could  not  be  seri- 
ously urged  in  such  an  Assembly  as  the 
present.  So  with  writs.  There  was  no 
obligation,  by  any  law  or  statute  that  he 
knew  of,  to  insert  the  full  title  of  the 
Sovereign  in  the  common  writs  that  were 
issued  from  day  to  day.  It  was  simply 
usage.  Did  any  sane  person  seriously 
suppose  that  any  one  would  ever  insert 
the  words  ''Empress  of  India"  in  the 
bits  of  parchment  commanding  an  ap- 
pearance  in  the  case  of  John  Doe  and 
Kichard  Doe  ?  Yet  that  was  the  sort  of 
argument — if  it  could  be  called  argu- 
ment— which  was  gravely  put,  or  rather 
was  insinuated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  As  to  patents,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  had  demolished  that 
plea,  and  had  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton  was  either  ignorant  or  disin- 
genuous, and  he  left  him  to  choose  which 
horn  of  the  dilemma  he  would  hang  him- 
self upon.  Now  as  to  the  charters  and 
grants.  What  harm  there  was  in  calling 
Her  Majesty  Empress  of  India  in  certain 
ffrants,  ne  was  unable  to  discover,  and 
he  should  like  to  see  really  pointed  out 
some  of  those  evils  that  would  result 
from  it.  Another  favourite  accusation 
was  that  this  title  ought  to  be  localized. 
But  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  a 
title  which  appertained  by  right  to  the 
Imperial  and  Koyal  title  of  the  Queen 
of  England  could  be  localized  in  India. 
That  was  admitted  by  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone).  He  (Dr.  Kenealy) 
wanted  to  know  what  harm  there  was  in 
calling  Her  Majesty  Empress  of  India  ? 
He  should  like  to  have  had  some  of  the 
evils  results  pointed  out.  He  had  not 
heard  any.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Ghil- 
ders)  anticipated  some  extraordinary 
things  which  were  going  to  happen  with 
regard  to  the  colonies.  Some  discon- 
tented or  disaffected  colony  was  about 
to  find  fault  with  the  title  of  '^  Defender 
of  the  Faith,"  and  to  remove  it  from  the 
series  of  titles  given  to  Her  Majesty ; 
but  when  that  occasion  arose,  when  this 


discontented  colony  was  about  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Hoyal  titles,  he  had  no 
doubt  the  people  of  England  and  their 
Bepresentatives  in  that  House  would  be 
able  to  deal  with  that  particular  diffi- 
culty. The  colonies  were  placed  by  the 
Hoyal  Proclamation  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Her 
Majesty's  title  of  Empress  would  never 
be  used  in  any  colonial  document  in  which 
it  would  not  be  used  in  any  document 
in  England ;  so  that  the  colonists  were 
only  as  badly  off  as  we  were  in  England, 
but  he  confessed  he  had  no  sympathy  for 
that  grievance.  It  was  argued  that  the 
title  had  already  been  used  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin  under  the  authority 
of  Sir  Bernard  Burke.  He  thought  that 
argument  might  well  be  ranged  with 
Whitaker^s  Almanack dLndiihQ  young  lady's 
geography  about  which  so  much  had 
been  said — for  both  were  equally  beneath 
contempt.  It  might  be  asked  why,  in 
addition  to  the  reasons  he  had  given, 
he  could  not  support  that  Motion.  He 
should  speak  frankly  and  Jbluntly,  be- 
cause he  considered  it  was  wholly  and 
absolutely  a  factious  Motion.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  not  one  atom  of  true 
patriotism — no  real  love  of  England  or 
the  Ck)n8titution  of  England,  no  real 
fear  that  the  use  of  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India  would  invcdidate  in  the  least 
degree  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
People,  which  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
vaded. Why,  those  who  now  put  for- 
ward this  argument  about  the  Empress 
of  India  were  the  very  persons  who  in 
1858  proclaimed  Her  Majesty  Empress 
of  India.  [**No,  no!"]  Yes,  he  knew 
what  he  was  saying.  They  issued  a 
Royal  Proclamation,  in  which  Her 
Majesty  was  proclaimed  Empress  in 
every  dependency  of  hers  in  India,  and 
now  they  came  or  rather  rushed  forward 
and  said  that  the  whole  Constitution  of 
the  country  was  going  to  be  destroyed — 
that  we  were  all  going  to  be  made  slaves 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives — because  Her 
Majesty  had  been  made  de  jure  that 
which  she  was  made  de  facto  in  1858. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  out-door 
agitation  that  had  been  got  up  on  this 
matter,  which  was  perfectly  hollow, 
hypocritical,  and  was  founded  on  wounded 
personal  vanity  and  conceit.  On  the  first 
discussion  which  took  place  in  the  other 
House  on  this  subject,  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Earl  Granville)  com- 
plained with  some  bitterness  that  the 
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Government  had  been  guilty  of  the  un- 
usual discourtesy  of  not  communicating 
with  him  and  his  fellow-leaders  before- 
hand with  respect  to  the  proposed  inno- 
vation. That  seemed  to  be  the  gravamen 
in  the  noble  Earl's  mind.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  choose  to  do  that.  He 
preferred  to  rely  on  that  great  and  power- 
ful majority  which  he  possessed,  and  not 
thinking  it  worth  while,  he  supposed  to 
smooth  the  matter  over  in  any  way,  he 
might  have  said  to  himself  as  Alexander 
Selkirk  did— 

"  I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 

I^Iy  right  there  in  no  one  to  dispute  ; 
From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute." 

A  great  deal  of  this  factious  or  ficti- 
tious opposition  had  evidently  been  got 
up  because  certain  polite  and  friendly 
communications  were  not  made  to  the 
other  side  by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  now  occupied  the  Ministerial 
benches;  and  was  the  House,  because 
of  that  want  of  courtesy  or  considera- 
tion, to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  the  Leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  who  were  actuated  by 
simply  factious  views,  to  turn  out  the 
Government  and  put  the  Opposition  in 
their  places — for  what  reason?  Why, 
if  the  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  of 
the  Opposition  were  put  into  power  to- 
morrow they  would  be  turned  out  the  day 
after.  The  whole  thing  was  absurd  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  great,  deliberative 
and  practical  Assembly,  such  as  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
was  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Durham  (Mr.  Pease),  about  which 
he  was  so  extremely  unhappy.  That 
hon.  Member  said  he  had  consulted  some 
eminent  lawyer  about  the  Eoyal  Pro- 
clamation and  had  got  certain  advice. 
He  certainly  had  consulted  no  lawyer 
before  he  put  liis  absurd  Amendment 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House — for  it 
manifested  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the 
law.  He  could  not  suppose  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  written  it  himself; 
and  if  he  had  not  drawn  it  up  by  the 
advice  of  a  lawyer,  he  listened  perhaps 
to  some  lawyer's  clerk.  Certainly  it  was 
such  a  one  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer need  not  have  been  afraid  of 
in  the  least ;  and  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Durham  withdrew  it,  no  gain  to 
the  Government  could  have  accrued  from 
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that  act ;  for  the  Amendment  was  too 
silly  to  do  any  one  harm— except  iu 
Mover.    And  now,  what  was  the  Houm 
called  upon  to  do  ?    To  annihilate  the 
Ministry  for  no  offence  whatever  thik 
could  be  discovered  by  any  one  who 
scanned  the  speeches  of  the  Oppontum 
speakers.    The  House  was  asked,  not  to 
judge,   but  to  condemn.     He  believed 
that  the  House  was  actuated  by  different 
principles.      He    was    no    admizer  or 
worshipper   of  the    GK>Yemment.     He 
always  endeavoured  to  vote  in  aooozd- 
anoe  with  right  and  truth,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  in  voting  against  that  factiou 
proposal  he  should  best  please  hie  own 
conscience  and  best  satisfy   the  great 
constituency  which  he  represented.  Since 
the  Eoyal  Proclamation  was  issued  the 
most  extraordinary  efforts  they  all  knew 
had  been  made  to  stir  up  the  countzy 
against  t]ie  Government ;  but  thoseeffortt 
hadmostlamentably  and  miserably  failed. 
He  could  corroborate  everything  that  had 
been  said  by  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  on  that  subject.    The 
country  was  not  in  accord   with  that 
factious  movement.     It  was  tired  of  the 
pretended  indignation  and  patriotic  heit 
which  had  been  got  up  by  those  hon. 
and  right  hon.   Gentleman   who   were 
simply  seeking  to  transfer  themselvei 
from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  oAer. 
There  was  no  doubt  they  would  fail; 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  should  not  be 
sorry  to  see  them  remain  still  in  Oppod* 
tion  for  the  next  20  years,  to  exerdie 
those  great  powers  of  political  criticiim 
in  which  they  were  adepts,   for  then 
never  was  a  Party  like    the   libenl 
Party,    which,    when    in    power,   for- 
got more  completely  the  pledges  which 
they  had  so  vehemently  given  in  their 
days  of  Opposition. 

Lord  ELCHO,  as  an  independent 
Member,  had  not  the  sliffhtest  intention 
of  following  the  example  of  the  luHh 
and  learned  Member  for  Ldmerick  (Mr. 
Butt),  and  withdrawing  from  this  AitJ 
fight,  for  he  should  give  a  hearty  voto 
against  the  Motion  with  as  clear  a  con- 
science as  he  had  ever  voted  upon  aaj 
question.  He  would  not  have  trouUed 
the  House  with  any  observationi  had 
not  his  name  been  brought  prominently 
into  the  discussion,  for  he  was  onew 
those — and  he  was  sure  they  wflM* 
majority  in  the  country — who  thought 
that  much  more  had  been  made  of  this 
question  than  ought  to  have  been  made 
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of  it,  and  mudh  had  been  said  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  said.  With  regard  to 
the  general  question,  all  he  would  say 
was  that  after  the  flood  of  talk  they  had 
had  he  remained  of  the  same  opinion  as 
he  was  when  the  Bill  was  first  brought 
in — an  opinion  which  at  that  time  also 
appeared  to  prevail  in  the  country,  if 
they  might  judge  from  the  language  of 
the  newspapers,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  proposed  addition  to  the  style  and 
tlttes  of  the  Crown  was  a  wise  measure 
as  regarded  India — a  graceful  and  fitting 
recognition  of  the  reception  which  had 
there  been  accorded  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  As  regarded  the  effect  of  these 
discussions  in  India,  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who 
had  drenched  India  with  rhetorical  pe- 
troleum from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comorin,  if  the  susceptibilities,  the  fears, 
and  the  jealousies  of  the  Native  Princes 
had  not  been  aroused.  But  happily 
they  appeared  to  have  failed  in  this,  for 
when  the  news  first  eurived,  the  Bajahs 
were  reported  to  have  rejoiced  at  the 
adoption  of  the  title  of  Empress,  be- 
cause it  would  have  the  effect  of  recog- 
nizing their  position  as  Sovereigns  in  a 
way  which  no  other  title  could  do. 
Whether  he  looked  to  England  or  to 
India  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  title 
was  not  only  well  chosen,  but  that  no 
sound  ground  of  objection  could  be  urged 
ag^ainst  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  occurred 
to  many  Members  that  the  title  might 
set  into  general  use  in  this  country,  and 
mat  many  regarding  the  title  of  Empress 
as  superior  might  supersede  the  title  of 
Queen.  He  had,  therefore,  ventured  to 
frame  an  Amendment,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  give  precedence  on  every 
occasion  to  the  title  of  Queen  over  that 
of  Empress,  and  to  guard  against  the 
non-official  use  of  the  title  of  Empress 
in  this  country,  and  also  against  the 
addition  by  the  Princes  of  the  Boyal 
Family  of  the  Imperial  title  to  that 
of  Boyal  Highness.  Well,  they  got  an 
assurance  on  both  those  points — a  dis- 
tinct assurance  from  the  Government  that 
the  new  title  should  be  confined,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  India — very  much  turned 
on  those  words,  **  as  far  as  possible  " — 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Boy  al  Family 
should  not  add  the  jtitle  of  Imperial  to 
Boyal  Highness.  That  was  held  to  be 
satisfactory  at  the  time.  But  it  was 
said  the  Government  had  departed  from 
their  undertaking,  because  they  did  not 
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absolutely  localize  the  title  in  India; 
while,  by  the  Proclamation,  it  was  to  be 
used  on  certain  occasions  in  England. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Dur- 
ham (Mr.  Pease)  moved  his  Amendment, 
he  was  followed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  carefully  guarded 
himself  by  specifying  two  occasions 
as  examples  when  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  the  whole  title  of  Her 
Majesty  should  be  used,  including  that 
of  Empress.  The  Proclamation  came 
out,  and  he  did  not  deny  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  he  was  disappointed  when 
he  first  read  it.  The  first  notice  he  had 
of  its  wording  was  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt),  who  met  him 
in  the  Lobby  and  chaffed  him  in  a 
friendly  way  on  the  subj  ect .  [  "  Order ! "  ] 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABCO UBT :  I  must 
protest  against  a  private  conversation 
being  repeated,  especially  as  I  have  re- 
ceived no  Notice  that  this  was  intended. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  did  it  all  in 
good  humour :  but  he  could  refer  to  the 
point  in  question  in  another  way.  The 
point  which  struck  him  in  reading  the 
Proclamation  was  this — that  the  Pro- 
clamation said  the  title  of  Empress, 
*'so  far  as  conveniently  may  be,  on 
all  occasions,''  but  it  went  on  to  say 
''and  in  all  instruments  wherein,"  &c. 
Now,  one's  grammar  could  not  attach 
**  wherein"  both  to  "occasions"  and  / 
''instruments."  In  ordinary  language 
"wherein"  could  not  be  supposed  to 
govern  both,  and  must  be  restricted  to 
"instruments"  alone.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  consider  the  Proclamation  as 
fully  giving  effect  to  the  promises  of  the 
Government.  But  witlun  two  hours 
after  a  question  on  the  subject  of  the 
Proclamation  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Government  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  Henry  James),  he  heard 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  "  another  place  " 
explain  away  the  difficulty.  What  did 
he  say  ?  He  said  that  imdoubtedly  the 
word  "wherein"  in  the  ordinary  usual 
language  would  appear  only  to  apply  to 
"  instruments ;"  but  he  had  taken  the 
wording  of  the  Proclamation  from  the 
old  Proclamation  of  1801,  which  applied 
"wherein"  to  "occasions"  as  well 
as  "instruments."  That  dissolved  his 
doubts,  and  he  frankly  told  the  House 
that  the  Proclamation  now  appeared  to 
him  strictly  in  £UM3ordance  with  the 
promises  of  the  Government.    The  Fro- 
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clamation  not  only  said  that  the  title 
was  to  be  confined  to  occasions  wherein 
certain  documents  were  signed,  but  it 
also  limited  those  documents  and  occa- 
sions. He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  course  now  pursued  was  some- 
what factious.  It  was  very  natural 
that  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
should  take  up  the  question.  They  had 
failed  to  sink  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty with  the  Vanguard  and  the  Mis- 
tletoe;  they  had  failed  to  drown  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Suez 
Canal ;  the  Burials  Question  was  buried, 
and  he  doubted  whether  the  noble  Xiord 
who,  in  **  another  place,"  was  trying  to 
play  the  part  of  resurrectionist  would 
succeed  in  his  efforts.  The  Session  was 
advancing — there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done — the  Royal  Title  was  really  the 
only  horse  left  in  the  Opposition  stable, 
and  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should 
try  and  make  running  with  him;  but 
having  done  so,  and  having  been  beaten, 
he  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  they  had  not  brought  out 
again  as  they  had  done  this  stumped-up 
steed  and  placed  upon  its  back  the 
best  and  cleverest  light  -  weight  of 
their  Party.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  country  did  not  back  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  that.  The  offer  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  discuss  this  question  before 
Easter  was  not  accepted,  because  it  was 
expected  that  triumphant  meetings 
would  bo  held  throughout  the  country 
against  the  Royal  Titles  Bill.  But  these 
hopes  had  been  signaDy  disappointed. 
There  might  have  been  hole-and-corner 
meetings,  but  he  had  seen  no  reports  of 
them.  He  had,  indeed,  seen  that  there 
had  been  a  great  meeting  in  Hyde  Park, 
not  to  express  hostility  to  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill,  but  sympathy  with  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman  who  was  now  im- 
proving his  figure  in  that  imprisonment 
which  we  were  told  was  the  result  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  plot.  There  had  also 
been  a  meeting  in  Glasgow,  presided 
over  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stoke  who  had  just  sat  down,  who 
appeared  there  in  a  Rob  Roy  plaid.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  opposite  (Sir  Henry 
James)  had  also  gone  starring  about  the 
country  in  a  Rob  Roy  plaid  he  might 
have  succeeded  in  getting  up  an  agita- 
tion against  this  Bill ;  but  as  it  was,  the 
country  had  turned  out  to  bo  a  dead 
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horse  on  this  question,  and  had  been 
flogged,  and  flogged  in  vain.  The  Op- 
position he  thought  did  ''protest  too 
much,"  and  certainly  not  in  love,  whai 
they  asked  the  House  to  declare  that  Hor 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  gniltj 
of  a  breach  of  faith.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  moved  this 
Resolution  appeared  to  have  put  his 
Party  in  this  dilemma,  either  they  main- 
tained that  Gentlemen  as  honouraUo 
and  high-minded  as  any  on  the  Oppo- 
sition benches  had  been  guilty  of  t 
breach  of  faith  and  of  conduct  that  would 
disgrace  any  trickster,  or  that  the  Go- 
vernment, willing  and  anziouB  to  fdifil 
the  promise  they  had  given,  used  ques- 
tionable grammar  in  the  wording  of  the 
Proclamation.  On  this  latter  supposition 
the  discussion  was  degraded  into  a  tech- 
nical and  etymological  discussion.  He 
felt  confident  that  the  verdict  of  the 
House  would  be  the  verdict  of  the  coun- 
try— namely,  that  the  Government  hid 
done  their  best  to  g^ve  effect  to  the 
pledges  they  had  made. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  congnio- 
lated  the  Government  on  having  secured 
the  services  of  a  new  and  powerful  allj 
in  the  hon.  Member    for    Stoke  (Dr. 
Kenealy).    He  (Mr.  Osborne  Moigin) 
would  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  real  question.     He  denied 
that  the  odious  charge  of  having  broken 
faith  was  brought  against  the  Gh>Ten- 
ment.      All  that  the   Opposition   said 
was  that  there  had  been  in  this  afiair  an 
amount  of  loose  asseveration  and  helter- 
skelter  assertion,  which,  though  noi  in- 
tended was  likely  to  mislead,  and  didmie- 
lead  people  of  ordinary  sense  and  intelli- 
gence.    When  the  Bill  was  before  the 
House  he  put  an  Amendment  on  the 
Paper,  and  before  it  came  on  for  diecos- 
sion  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  he  advise  thit 
the  new  title  should  be  used  in  England. 
He  moved  his  Amendment,   however, 
and  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  eaid 
that  if  ceuried  it  would  defeat  the  olnect 
of  the  Mover  and  would  have  the  eDBet 
of  preventing  the  title  being  localised  in 
India.    Accordingly  he    withdrew  htf 
Amendment,  and  when  the  Bill  came 
on  for  third  reading,  so  satisfied  wasb 
with  the  declarations  of  the  Prime  IGid- 
ster  that,  instead  of  voting  against  it,  u 
otherwise  he  certainly  would  have  do&ei 
contrary  to  his  custom  he  walked  out  of 
the  House.    It  was  laid  down  in  the 
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ooiune  of  the  diaonssion  that  the  oolonieB 
were  to  be  out  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  United  Aingdom,  because  they  were 
part  and  paroel  of  ourselves — *'  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone ; "  but 
the  Proolamation  put  them  on  the  same 
Iboting  as  India.  Our  colonists  were 
told  mat  what  was  good  enough  for 
India  was  good  enough  for  them,  and 
they  would  in  future  have  to  address 
the  Queen  as  Empress,  a  change  which 
they  certainly  did  not  desire.  K  they 
eomd  once  get  rid  of  Party  obligations  he 
would  willingly  leave  it  to  hon.  Members 
opposite  to  say  whether  the  performances 
of  the  Government  corresponded  with 
their  promises.  He  should  be  satisfied 
to  submit  this  question  to  any  jury.  No 
doubt,  the  Motion  would  be  defeated  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  But  such  a 
majority  would  not  be  worth  the  Paper 
on  which  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  would 
record  it.  These  were  not  questions 
which  could  be  settled  by  majorities. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  a  wonder- 
ful control  over  his  Party.  Talk  about 
Empress!  talk  about  Emperor !  Kthey 
wanted  to  see  a  real  Emperor,  why  there 
he  sat  (pointing  to  Mr.  Disraeli).  They 
would  bo  wanting  in  their  duty  as  an 
Opposition  if  they  did  not  protest, 
though  ineffectually  and  unsuccessfully, 
against  this  mode  of  redeeming  promises 
"vmich  were  unreservedly  g^ven  and  im- 
plicitly believed. 

Sir  EGBERT  PEEL:  Sir,  I  am 
aware  that  the  House  is  getting  very 
impatient,  and  I  wish,  with  its  indul- 
gence, to  occupy  its  attention  for  only  a 
very  short  time.  I  was  anxious  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan),  but 
was  only  able  to  catch  one — that  he  was 
so  satic^ed  on  one  occasion  with  the 
assurances  of  the  Government  that  ho 
did  not  vote,  but  walked  out  of^  the 
House.  The  Motion  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James)  is  one  which  must  be  met, 
not  by  walking  out  of  the  House,  but 
by  a  bold  and  determined  front.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  the  House  was  not  as 
full  as  it  now  is  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Mr.  Butt)  addressed 
it.  He  said  he  should  support  the  Go- 
vernment— ["  No !  "] — and  thought  the 
issue  was  not  one  which  had  been 
fairly  raised.  ['*  No  !  "]  I  must  have 
misunderstood  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend ;  but  I  thought  he  said  that,  be- 


lieving the  division  would  be  only  a  roll 
of  Pi^ty  votes,  he  would  abstain  from 
voting  at  all.  Now  I  consider  the  ques- 
tion far  more  serious  than  that.  Mem- 
bers who  sit  on  the  Government  side  of 
the  House  have  been  taunted  over  and 
over  again  with  being  a  mere  technical 
and  mechanical  majority.  This,  how- 
ever, should  be  an  occasion  when  not 
only  those  who  may  be  the  recorded  and 
absolute  supporters  of  the  Government 
as  a  Party  will  be  found  on  one  side,  but 
when  they  will  be  joined  by  many  others 
who  have  sat  in  this  House  for  years, 
who  have  attentively  foUoTved  the  de- 
bates, and  who  have  considered  the 
conduct    of    the    Government  —  inde- 

Eendent  men,  for  instance,  like  the 
on.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Butt), 
who  will  support  the  Government,  and 
will  tell  the  country,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  told,  that  the 
issue  now  raised  is  one  which  is  most 
unfairly  raised.  I  listened  most  at- 
tentively to  every  word  that  was  spoken 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton,  and  will  frankly  say  what  I 
thought  of  that  speech.  I  thought  that 
he  made  a  very  bad  speech.  When  I 
say  a  bad  speech,  I  mean  a  bad  speech 
to  be  put  forward  by  a  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  on  a  great  occasion.  I  took 
down  accurately  a  good  deal  of  what  he 
said.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
answered  that  he  was  putting  the  Govern- 
ment upon  their  trial.  He  would  show, 
he  said,  what  their  promises  had  been, 
what  their  declarations  were,  what  their 
engagements  were,  and  how  they  had 
met  them.  And  then  he  made  up  what 
he  elegantly  called  half  his  tale  by  un- 
authorized quotations  from  newspapers. 
I  always  listen  to  lawyers  in  this  House 
with  the  greatest  forbearance,  particu- 
larly to  a  lawyer's  opinion  from  a  Party 
point  of  view.  I  recollect  some  20  or 
30  years  ago,  a  celebrated  occasion  on 
which  lawyers  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  evening,  and  at  last  Sir  James 
Graham  rose  and  said — **  Let  us  get 
out  of  Nisi  Prius,"  a  course  which  was 
adopted  to  the  great  relief  of  every- 
body. To-night  I  heard  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  say — 
**  These  are  facts,  and  I  defy  you  to 
disprove  them."  Well,  I  have  heard 
over  and  over  again  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  state 
that  they  were  prepared,  on  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  to  refute  every  word 
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tliat  was  said  by  (fther  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen.  WhsX  weight,  therefore, 
can  be  attached  to  these  ''  facts  "  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  ? 
The  whole  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  was  of 
80^  technical  and  legal  a  character  that 
it  was  tiresome  to  the  last  degree,  and 
its  conclusion  must  have  been  most  wel- 
come. First  of  all,  he  divided  it  into 
two  halves,  as  if  there  could  be  more 
than  two  halves,  and  the  last  half  he 
parcelled  into,  six  divisions.  Beally,  when 
an  hon.  and  learned  Member  divided 
his  speech  first  into  two  halves  and  then 
into  six  divisions  we  may  suppose  that 
he  has  pretty  well  got  up  his  case.  One 
thing  in  the  speech    particularly  dis- 

S leased  me.  The  hon.  and  learned 
[ember  has  made  a  serious  charge 
against  the  Government — a  charge  not 
only  of  Censure  but  of  Want  of  Con- 
fidence. You  wish  to  turn  out  this  Gt)- 
vemment  and  to  take  their  places,  or 
else  you  do  not  want  to  take  their  places. 
One  of  the  chief  points  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  speech  was  the  joke 
about  the  Queen's  Patent  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate 
General.  He  read  the  whole  of  that 
document.  It  was  bad  taste.  He  read 
the  whole  of  the  Queen's  Letters  Patent, 
evidently  meaning  to  throw  a  slur  on 
what  is  the  received  language  of  the 
Sovereippi  on  appointments  of  that  kind. 
I  said  just  now  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Taunton  being  put 
forward  on  this  occasion.  I  expected 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  would  be  put  forward; 
but  I  understand  he  is  too  advanced, 
and  that  in  the  interests  of  the  Party  it 
would  bo  better  to  put  forward  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton.  Did 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  put  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  forward? 
It  was  admitted  to-night,  I  think,  that 
he  was  instrumental  in  having  this  Mo- 
tion brought  forward.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  shakes  his 
head.  Well,  if  he  did  not,  that  makes 
the  matter  worse,  for  it  shows  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
put  himself  forward  on  his  own  bottom 
at  the  instance  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  to  make  this  serious  charge 
against  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
When    I    see    the    hon.    and    learned 
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G^Heman   the   Member  for  Tannte 
sitting  on  the  firont  Oppositioii  bent 
by   the   favour   of   the   late   OoT«n- 
ment — when  I  hear  the  late  AttoneT 
General  and  chief  Law  Adyiser  of  the 
Crown  tell  us,  as  he  does  to-night  m  a 
solemn  and,  I  hope,  a  serious  tone,  of 
all  the  dangers  which  must  accrue  to 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Proclamation  and  the 
Eoyal  Titles  Bill — I  should  have  thooght 
he  would  have  been  about  the  last  moa 
in  this  House  in  his  position  to  endea- 
vour to  make  political  mischief  when  he 
cannot  make  political    capital.     I   am 
really  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  for  while 
I   sat  wearily  listening  to  the  verbose 
periods  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
indicting    everything    and    evezybodv, 
Crown,   Parliament,   and    GK>Temment, 
I  thought  of  the  stuff  of  which  grett 
Leaders  of  Party  were  wont  to  be  made, 
and  I  asked  myself  whether  this  pnnj 
outcry  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
in  any  degree  echoed    public  opinion 
or  that  of  tiie  Party  whidi  may  or  may 
not  have  put  him  forward   to  act  on 
this   occasion.     He   has  g^yen  a  long 
catalogue  of  unauthorized  speeches  from 
the  newspapers.    I  never  knew  it  to  be 
done  before.    It  may  be  perfectly  in 
Order,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  having 
been  ruled  to  be  so,  it  is.     Speeches  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  have  been  alluded  to  in 
this  House.   This  was  un-Parliamentair, 
in  my  opinion;   but  I  suppose  I  iras 
wrong,  and  let  the  House  of  Commont 
imderstand  that  from  henceforth,  after 
a  Bill  has  passed  the  first,  second,  and 
third  reading,  after  it  has  received  the 
assent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  Crown,  it  is  perfectly  legil 
and  legitimate  and  opportune  for  hon. 
Members  in  this  House  to  allude  to 
speeches  delivered  on  former  ocoasioni 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.    As 
the  hon.  Member  has  alluded  to  a  put 
case,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  raTt 
refer  to  what  has  occurred  on  this  Boyil 
Titles  Bill.  I  listened  attentively  to  aUdie 
speeches  that  were  made.     There  wis 
the  extraordinary  speech  of  the  rig^ 
hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  GHm- 
stone),  which,  now  the  Bill  is  passed,  I 
am    sorry  he    should  have    deliTered. 
Some  remarks  in  that  speech  I  am  bid* 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  bimeetf 
regret.    I  listened,  too,  to  every  speech 
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of  the  Prime  MiniBier.  I  hung  on  Us 
lipt  tot  a  remark  on  which  to  make  one 
or  two  comments,  and  I  am  boond  to 
My  in  all  frankness,  and  as  independent 
as  ai^  man  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  I  thouffht  the  statements  so  honest, 
•o  straighnorward,  so  above  board  in 
this  matter,  that  I  gave  a  vote— a  silent 
Tote,  I  admit,  but  a  vote  most  conscien- 
tiouslj — in  approval  of  the  Bill  of  the 
Government.  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  believe,  did  the  same  thing. 
Large  majorities  approved  the  measure 
— majorities  rendered  still  more  remark- 
able by  the  fact  that  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers sitting  behind  the  front  Opposition 
bench  abstained  from  voting  rather 
than  record  their  votes  against  the  Go- 
vernment. From  the  very  beginning — 
from  the  moment  it  was  announced  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne — public 
cminion  was  imquestionably  in  favour  of 
the  measure  which  Her  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters proposed.  It  received  the  Eoyal 
Assent,  and  now,  not  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  but  when  everybody  is  satisfied, 
and  when  12  o'clock  has  struck,  down 
comes  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton,  like  that  foolish  young  woman 
who  forgot  to  trim  her  lamp  in  time 
and  had  the  door  shut  in  her  face,  and 
when  everything  has  been  settled  makes 
all  this  hubbub  and  tears  this  Party 
"passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags."  "Oh!" 
how  "  it  offends  "  that  such  things  should 
be  in  this  House.  I  say  this  all  the 
more  because  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  these  discussions  I  have  admired 
the  action  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  do  not 
mean  to  compliment  him  because  he 
sits  there ;  but  I  see  that  his  task  must 
be  a  difficult  and  a  trying  one,  and, 
having  heard  the  several  speeches  which 
he  meide  on  this  question,  I  cannot  but 
81^  that  I  candidly  admit  that  I  have 
aunired  his  tact  and  discretion.  Know- 
ing what  is  past,  I  cannot  believe  that 
he  was  a  party  to  the  action  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton.  It 
is  unlike  him.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  action  has  been  stimulated  and  got 
up  by  a  few  discontented  G-entlemen  who 
thought  they  would  do  something  in  op- 
position to  the  Government.  It  cannot 
be  the  action  of  the  Liberal  Party,  be- 
cause they  must  know  that  the  majority 
against  the  Motion  will  be  such  as  to 
show  them  in  more  disorganized  ranks 


I  therefore  hope  that  the  •  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  will  not,  for  his  own 
sake,  go  to  a  division.  Liberal  Members, 
I  am  convinced,  will  not  in  the  friture 
look  back  with  satisfaction  at  this  half- 
hearted sort  of  a  way  of  seeking  to  se- 
cure a  Party  victory.  What  is  the  point 
he  raises  ?  He  takes  the  Proclamation, 
and  contends  that  it  does  not  express 
what  the  Government  said  they  would 
do.  Now,  I  have  read  this  Proclama- 
tion attentively.  Any  fool  can  read  ;  but 
a  lawyer  is  bound  to  read  such  a  do- 
cument with  acuteness  and  astuteness, 
especially  when  he  makes  a  Motion  such 
as  that  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  I  read  the  Proclamation  most 
carefully,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
in  it  anything  which  is  not  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  the  country.  I  particularly 
remember  one  sentence  in  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Taunton,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  Proclamation  as  reciting  **this, 
that,  and  the  other ; "  but  he  omitted 
one  very  important  part.  It  was  not 
fair — in  fact,  the  speech  had  not  that 
nobleness  of  character  which  a  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  should  display.  The 
Proclamation  states  tliat  it  is  expedient 
that  there  should  be  a  recognition  of 
the  transfer  of  the  Government  of  India 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown  by  means  of  an  addition  to  the 
Boyal  style  and  title.  That  is  an  im- 
portant point ;  yet  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  omits  it.  It  is  really  in  fulfil- 
ment of  what  Parliament  has  enacted 
that  this  Proclamation  has  been  issued, 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was,  I  think,  very  hard  on  Members 
from  Ireland.  [ ' '  No,  no ! '  H  Well,  he 
more  than  once  intimated  that  they 
were  disloyal,  and  that  they  would  omit 
from  the  Royal  style  and  title  the  words, 
'*  Queen  of  Ireland."  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford says  "  No  ; "  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
does  not  know  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  did  say.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  speech  was  as 
bad  a  speech  for  the  occasion  as  I  had 
ever  the  misfortune  to  listen  to ;  and 
therefore  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  has 
not  been  fully  comprehended  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford. 
The  Motion  is  one  of  a  Want  of  Confi- 
dence in  the  Government,  aad  the  hon. 
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Mb  remarks  said  that  the  Prodamatioii 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
House  and  on  the  country.  ["  Divide, 
divide !  "]  Hon.  Gentlemen  need  not 
be  alarmed — I  am  not  going  to  read  a 
number  of  newspaper  extracts  like  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton. 
I  am  only  referring  to  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  to-night 
stated.  He  has  told  us  that  the  op- 
position to  this  Act  was  unparalleled, 
and  that  some  hon.  Members  took 
alarm  lest  the  Throne  should  be  shaken. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
the  feelings  of  the  country  were  against 
the  measure,  Now,  I  think  I  could 
prove  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  if 
you  canvassed  the  country  through  all 
the  boroughs  you  would  find  an  almost 
unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of  this 
measure.  They  are  pleased  at  it,  and  I 
am  convinced  Ihat  I  give  expression  to 
the  popular  wish  far  more  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Durham  (Mr.  Pease) 
when  I  say — '*  Long  may  Her  Majesty 
continue  to  reign,  as  she  has  reigned 
for  more  than  40  years,  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  and  love  of  her  people, 
without  one  blot,  one  stain,  one  blemish 
on  her  life ;  but  she  will  henceforth  con- 
tinue to  reign,  not  merely  as  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Gbreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  with  that  addition  to 
her  Koyal  style  and  title  which  is  spe- 
cially intended  to  apply  only,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  lawyers  can  say 
to  the  contrary,  does  apply  only  to  the 
great  Empire  of  India,  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  British  Crown."  That  is 
what  it  was  intended  to  represent — a 
jewel  won  and  secured  by  the  skill  and 
wisdom  of  statesmen,  and  cemented  in 
that  Crown  by  the  blood  of  heroes.  I 
heard  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  say  that  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India  was  meant  as 
a  symbol  of  peace  and  reconciliation  for 
India.  That  is  the  way  to  look  upon  it ; 
that  is  the  way  the  country  views  it.  I 
often  look  upon  a  Victoria  Cross  in  my 
possession,  still  stained  with  blood, 
which  once  adorned  the  breast  of  a 
brave  and  gallant  officer  who  fell  fight- 
ing in  India  in  the  service  of  his 
country;  and,  thinking  over  all  these 
protracted  discussions,  I  have  often  asked 
myself  this  question — Why  not  now, 
after  all  the  dangers  and  perils  of  the 
past,  after  brilliant  achievements  of  na- 
tional service  by  flood  and  by  field,  in  a 
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time  of  profound  peace,  when  the  go- 
vernment of  that  great  Empire  has  been 
transferred  to  the  |Gt>vemment  of  the 
Crown — why,  I  ask,  should  not  the 
Crown  accept  at  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment that  which  Parliament  in  its  wis- 
dom and  in  the  name  of  the  people  offers 
to  the  Crown  ?  I  am  sure  the  people  of 
this  country  view  not  with  disfavour,  but 
with  satisfaction,  that  addition  to  the 
Boyal  stylo  and  title  as  conveyed  by  the 
Boyal  Proclamation  which  best  repre- 
sents and  expresses  the  iiigh  and  para- 
mount authority  exercised  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty over  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  India — that  expressive  and  appro- 
priate designation  and  appellation — 
Empress  of  India. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Tamworth  had 
long  been  an  admirer  of  the  speeches  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend ;  and  as  to 
the  point  whether  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  was  or  was  not  a 
good  speech,  that  was  a  matter  of  taste 
about  which  they  must  agree  to  differ. 
He  wished  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  really  was  the  Motion 
before  it,  for  in  the  interesting  and 
amusing  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man there  was  very  little  allusion  to  the 
character  of  that  Motion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  would  have 
been  highly  appropriate  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  whether  the  title  of 
Empress  should  be  assumed  or  not ;  but 
it  was  not  so  appropriate  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  title  ought  to  be  limited 
in  its  use.  The  question  as  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  title  had  been  settled 
long  ago ;  the  Government  determined 
that  there  should  be  certain  limitations 
to  its  use,  and  the  question  the  House 
had  to  consider  was  whether  those  limi- 
tations had  been  actually  carried  out. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  seemed  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  brought  against 
them  a  charge  of  breach  of  faith.  For 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  desire,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so,  to  bring  a  charge  of 
breach  of  faith  against  anybody,  and 
especially  against  persons  occupying  the 
responsible  position  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  But  did  not  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  know  the  difference  between  a 
breach  of  faith  and  a  breach  of  contract  ? 
["No."]  Did  they  not?  Eeally,hewas 
very  much  astonished.  He  saw  a  great 
many  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  would, 
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k»  Tantered  to  aay,  if  say  of  them  aold 
a  hone  which  they  had  warranted  as 
being  wnind,  be  a  good  deal  surprised  if 
the  pmchaaer  oame  to  them  dissatisfied 
and  accfoaed  them  of  having  committed 
a  breach  of  fiedth  or  done  something  dis- 
honoiirable.  What  the  Besolution  be- 
fore the  House  said  in  substance  was,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  made  cer- 
tain dedarations,  and  that  the  Procla- 
mation did  not  conform  to  those  decla- 
rationa.  The  proper  answer  to  that  was 
easy — either  that  uiey  did  not  make  those 
dedaorationa,  or  that  the  Proclamation 
did  conform  them.  Did  they  say  that 
ikej  did  not  make  those  dedarations  ? 
He  ootdd  not  make  out  from  the  speech 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
they  did  not  xnake  those  declarations. 
13ie  GK>Yemment  did  say  that  they 
would  localize  the  use  of  the  title  of 
Emnrooo  to  India,  and,  in  the  words 
of  tne  IiordGhanccdlor,  that  they  would 
admit  the  use  of  it  nowhere  else.  That 
substantially  represented  what  was  said. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  told 
the  House  the  question  was  between 
what  the  Opposition  expected  and  what 
&e  Gkyremment  intended.  But  that 
was  not  an  accurate  statement.  Eyeiy 
one  knew  what  the  Gbvemment  had  said, 
and  the  Opposition  could  only  judge 
their  intentions  by  their  statements. 
They  had  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  Gbyemment  would  lo<»lize  the 
title  of  Empress  in  India.  But  had 
they  done  so?  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
made  universal  in  all  the  dominions  of 
the  Qaeen  with  the  exception  of  certain 
documents  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Instead  of  localizing  the  title  of  Empress 
the  Gtyvemment  had  partisJly  lociQized 
the  title  of  Queen  of  England,  and  that 
was  as  different  a  thing  as  could  be. 
This  result  had  come  from  the  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  the  Procla- 
mation had'  been  drawn.  It  took  the 
Proclamation  of  1801  as  its  model — a 
Proclamation  which  adopted  and  pub- 
lished not  a  localized,  but  a  imiversal 
title.  The  House  had  been  distinctly 
told  by  the  Prime  Mimster  that  the  title 
of  Empress  would  apply  to  India  and 
nowhere  else  and  to  diplomatic  docu- 
ments. His  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Bobert  Peel)  objected  to  the  declarations 
of  Ministers  bemg  brought  up  against 
^em  ;  but  what  was  the  use  of  declara- 
tions on  the  part  of  Ministers  if  they  were 
not  to  be  referred  to  afterwards  ?    llie 
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Prime  Minister  told  the  House  that  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  a  Minister 
was  as  good  a  security  as  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  what  was  the  use  of 
such  an  eng^agement  if  after  the  Pro- 
clamation was  issued  it  could  not  be  re- 
ferred to  ?  Upon  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  was 
stated  that  the  new  title  would  be  in- 
cluded in  every  document  of  State  in 
England.  Upon  that  he  put  a  Question 
to  we  Prime  Minister,  who  stated  that  it 
would  not  be  included  in  the  documents 
he  enumerated.  Upon  the  third  read- 
ing the  Lord  Chancellor  changed  his 
views,  and  said  that  the  new  title  would 
not  be  included  in  commissions  for  the 
Army.  That  was  not  a  careless  state- 
ment, because  the  Lord  Chancellor  re- 
peated it  on  the  drd  of  May,  and  gave  a 
pledge  that  the  title  of  Empress  would 
not  be  employed  in  Army  Commissions. 
Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  stated 
that  the  new  title  must  be  included  in 
commissionsfor  the  Army.  Thisshowed  a 
want  of  fixity  of  purpose,  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  consequences  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  was  the  very  thii]^  of  which 
the  Opposition  complained.  The  result, 
then,  of  the  Proclamation  was  that  the 
title  was  to  be  used  on  all  occasions  when 
it  conveniently  could  be  employed.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  m  comment- 
ing on  the  word  conveniently,  said  he  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  word  **  suitably ; "  but 
what  he  did  not  explain  was  who  was  to 
be  the  judge  of  the  **  convenience,"  and 
who  was  to  say  when  it  was  ''  suitable." 
There  might  be  one  Government  to-day 
and  another  to-morrow,  and  they  might 
differ  in  their  views  on  this  point,  and 
that  was  the  great  danger  of  the  thine 
that  was  done — namely,  that  they  had 
made  for  the  Queen  a  title  as  to  which 
nobody  knew  when  or  where  it  was  to  be 
applied  or  what  was  to  be  Her  Majeifty's 
title  in  any  part  of  her  dominions.  He 
ventured  to  sav  that  anything  more 
dangerous  to  the  Monarchy  of  this 
country  than  this  species  of  uncer- 
tainty it  was  impossible  to  conceive. 
If  it  were  not  so,  why  have  a  title 
for  the  Sovereign  at  all  ?  If  the 
thing  were  immaterial,  why  had  the 
Government  taken  such  pains  to  pass 
the  Bill  and  give  Her  Majesty  an  sddi- 
tional  title?  The  Government  never 
heard  until  to-night  what  a  scrape  they 
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his  remarks  said  that  the  Proclamatioii 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
House  and  on  the  country.  ["  Divide, 
divide !  "]  Hon.  Gentlemen  need  not 
be  alarmed — I  am  not  going  to  read  a 
number  of  newspaper  extracts  like  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton. 
I  am  only  referring  to  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  to-night 
stated.  He  has  told  us  that  the  op- 
position to  this  Act  was  unparalleled, 
and  that  some  hon.  Members  took 
alarm  lest  the  Throne  should  be  shaken. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
the  feelings  of  the  country  were  against 
the  measure,  Now,  I  think  I  could 
prove  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  if 
you  canvassed  the  country  through  all 
the  boroughs  you  would  find  an  almost 
unanimous  opinion  in  favour  of  this 
measure.  They  are  pleased  at  it,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  I  give  expression  to 
the  popular  wish  far  more  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Durham  (Mr.  Pease) 
when  I  say — '*  Long  may  Her  Majesty 
continue  to  reign,  as  she  has  reigned 
for  more  than  40  years,  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  and  love  of  her  people, 
without  one  blot,  one  stain,  one  blemish 
on  her  life ;  but  she  will  henceforth  con- 
tinue to  reign,  not  merely  as  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  with  that  addition  to 
her  Boyal  style  and  title  which  is  spe- 
cially intended  to  apply  only,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  lawyers  can  say 
to  the  contrary,  does  apply  only  to  the 
great  Empire  of  India,  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  British  Crown."  That  is 
what  it  was  intended  to  represent — a 
jewel  won  and  secured  by  the  skill  and 
wisdom  of  statesmen,  and  cemented  in 
that  Crown  by  the  blood  of  heroes.  I 
heard  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  say  that  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India  was  meant  as 
a  symbol  of  peace  and  reconciliation  for 
India.  That  is  the  way  to  look  upon  it ; 
that  is  the  way  the  country  views  it.  I 
often  look  upon  a  Victoria  Cross  in  my 
possession,  still  stained  with  blood, 
which  once  adorned  the  breast  of  a 
brave  and  gallant  officer  who  fell  fight- 
ing in  India  in  the  service  of  his 
country;  and,  thinking  over  all  these 
protracted  discussions,  I  have  often  asked 
myself  this  question — Why  not  now, 
after  all  the  dangers  and  perils  of  the 
past,  after  brilliant  achievements  of  na- 
tional service  by  flood  and  by  field,  in  a 
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time  of  profound  peace,  when  fhe  go- 
vernment of  that  great  Empire  hat  hen 
transferred  to  the  |Gk>Yeminent  of  tb 
Crown — why,  I  ask,  should  not  tlM 
Crown  accept  at  the  hands  of  Fadia- 
ment  that  which  Parliament  in  its  wii- 
dom  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  oSn 
to  the  Crown  ?  I  am  sure  tne  peopb  of 
this  country  view  not  with  disfavour,  hot 
with  satisfaction,  that  addition  to  tfat 
Eoyal  style  and  title  as  conveyed  by  tb* 
Boyal  Proclamation  which  best  repre- 
sents and  expresses  the  iiigh  and  pazi- 
mount  authority  exercised  by  Her  Ifa- 
jesty  over  millions  of  our  fellow-subjecU 
in  India — that  expressive  and  appro- 
priate   designation    and    appellation^ 

Empress  of  India.  

Sm  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  atid, 
he  did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Oentle- 
man  the  Member  for    Tamworth  had 
long  been  an  admirer  of  the  speeches  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ;  and  as  to 
the  point  whether  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  was  or  was  not  a 
good  speech,  that  was  a  matter  of  taate 
about  which  they  must  agree  to  differ. 
He  wished  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  really  was  the  MotioB 
before  it,    for  in  the  interesting  and 
amusing  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man there  was  very  little  allusion  to  the 
character  of   that  Motion.     The  ri^ 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  would   have 
been  highly  appropriate  to  the  diacm- 
sion  of  the  question  whether  the  title  of 
Empress  should  be  assumed  or  not ;  hot 
it  was  not  so  appropriate  to  the  qnestiott 
as  to  whether  the  title  ought  to  be  limited 
in  its  use.     The  question  as  to  the  ae- 
sumption  of  the  title  had  been  settled 
long  ago ;   the  Government  determined 
that  there  should  be  certain  limitatiop* 
to  its  use,  and  the  question  the  House 
had  to  consider  was  whether  those  limi- 
tations had  been  actually  carried  out 
Hon.   Gentlemen    opposite  seemed  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  brought  agaiiut 
them  a  charge  of  breach  of  uuth.    For 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  desirOi  nnleM 
compelled  to  do  so,  to  bring  a  charge  of 
breach  of  faith  against  anybody,  ead 
especially  against  persons  occupying  the 
responsible  position  of  Her  Mueitj'a 
Government.  But  did  not  hon.  G^ueinea 
opposite  know  the  dififerenoe  between  ^ 
breach  of  faith  and  a  breach  of  eontnotf 
[**No."]     Did  they  not?  Really,  hewi» 
very  much  astonished.     He  sawagreife 
many  Gentlemen  opposite^  who  imld, 
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1m  ymattanA  to  sa j,  if  an j  of  them  sold 
a  hone  whioh  they  had  warranted  as 
being  eonnd,  be  a  good  deal  surprised  if 
the  pmohaeer  came  to  them  dissatisfied 
and  aooosed  them  of  having  committed 
a  breach  of  fedth  or  done  something  dis- 
bononrable.    What  the  Resolution  be- 
fore the  House  said  in  substance  was,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  made  cer- 
tain deuarationsy  and  that  the  Procla- 
mation did  not  conform  to  those  decla- 
zations.    The  proper  answer  to  that  was 
easy— either  that  they  did  not  make  those 
decuarations,  or  that  the  Proclamation 
did  conform  them.    Did  they  say  that 
they  did  not  make  those  dedarations  ? 
He  oould  not  make  out  from  the  speech 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
they  did  not  make  those  declarations. 
The    Gbvemment    did   say  that   they 
would  localize  the  use  of  the  title  of 
XSmnress   to  India,  and,    in  the  words 
of  iaxe  Lord  Chancellor,  that  they  would 
admit  the  use  of  it  nowhere  else.    That 
aabstantially  represented  what  was  said. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  told 
the   House  the    question  was  between 
what  the  Opposition  expected  and  what 
the    Government   intended.     But  that 
was  not  an  accurate  statement.      Every 
one  knew  what  the  Gbvemment  had  said, 
and  the  Opposition    could  only  judge 
their   intentions  by   their    statements. 
They   had    a    reasonable    expectation 
that  the  Government  would  localize  the 
title  of  Empress  in  India.     But  had 
they  done  so  r    It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
made  universal  in  all  the  dominions  of 
the  Queen  with  the  exception  of  certain 
documents  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Instead  of  localizing  the  title  of  Empress 
ike  Government  had  partially  localized 
flie  title  of  Queen  of  England,  and  that 
VM  as  different  a  thing  as  could  be. 
This  result  had  come  from  the  extra- 
crdinary  manner  in  which  the  Procla- 
mation had'  been  drawn.    It  took  the 
Proclamation  of  1801   as  its  model — a 
^Proclamation  which  adopted  and  pub- 
^ahed  not  a  localized,  but  a  imiversal 
title.     The  House  had  been  distinctly 
told  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  title 
o£  SSmpress  would  apply  to  India  and 
^^Wliere  else  and  to  diplomatic   docu- 
^««its.      ffis  right   hon.    Friend    (Sir 
~J^V>ert  Peel)  objected  to  the  declarations 
9^  ^Ministers  bemg  brought  up  against 
^^^m  ;  but  what  was  the  use  of  declara- 
^oii8  on  the  part  of  Ministers  if  they  were 
'^^  to  be  referred  to  afterwards  ?    The 
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Prime  Minister  told  the  House  that  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  a  Minister 
was  as  good  a  security  as  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  what  was  the  use  of 
such  an  engagement  if  after  the  Pro- 
clamation was  issued  it  could  not  be  re- 
ferred to  ?  Upon  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  it  was 
stated  that  the  new  title  would  be  in- 
cluded in  every  document  of  State  in 
England.  Upon  that  he  put  a  Question 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  stated  that  it 
would  not  be  included  in  the  documents 
he  enumerated.  Upon  the  third  read- 
ing the  Lord  Chancellor  changed  his 
views,  and  said  that  the  new  title  would 
not  be  included  in  commissions  for  the 
Army.  That  was  not  a  careless  state- 
ment, because  the  Lord  Chancellor  re- 
peated it  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  gave  a 
pledge  that  the  title  of  Empress  would 
not  be  employed  in  Army  Commissions. 
Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  stated 
that  the  new  title  must  be  included  in 
commissions  for  the  Army.  This  showed  a 
want  of  fixity  of  purpose,  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  consequences  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  was  the  very  thing  of  whioh 
the  Opposition  complained.  The  result, 
then,  of  the  Proclamation  was  that  the 
title  was  to  be  used  on  all  occasions  when 
it  conveniently  could  be  employed.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  word  conveniently,  said  he  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  word  **  suitably ; "  but 
what  he  did  not  expltdn  was  who  was  to 
be  the  judge  of  the  **  convenience,"  and 
who  was  to  say  when  it  was  **  suitable." 
There  might  be  one  Government  to-day 
and  another  to-morrow,  and  they  might 
differ  in  their  views  on  this  point,  and 
that  was  the  great  danger  of  the  thing 
that  was  done — namely,  that  they  had 
made  for  the  Queen  a  title  as  to  which 
nobody  knew  when  or  where  it  was  to  be 
applied  or  what  was  to  be  Her  Majesty's 
title  in  any  part  of  her  dominions.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  anything  more 
dangerous  to  Ihe  Monarchy  of  this 
country  than  this  species  of  uncer- 
tainty it  was  impossible  to  conceive. 
If  it  were  not  so,  why  have  a  title 
for  the  Sovereign  at  all  ?  If  the 
thing  were  immaterial,  why  had  the 
Government  taken  such  pains  to  pass 
the  Bill  and  give  Her  Majesty  an  addi- 
tional title?  The  Government  never 
heard  until  to-night  what  a  scrape  they 
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vision,  and  the  majority  wonld  be  against 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Taunton.  It 
would  then  be  for  the  country  to  judge 
"whether  having  the  majority  they  had 
the  best  of  the  arguments  also.  When  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn - 
worth  expressed  an  opinion  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  was  not  acting  in 
this  matter  with  the  cordial  assent  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Ead- 
nor  Burghs  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton),  he  was — as  on  some  other  occasions 
he  had  been — mistaken.  What  the  Op- 
position intended  to  do  was  to  record 
upon  the  Journals  of  the  House,  which 
constituted  the  political  traditions  of  a 
great  nation,  their  final  protest  against 
a  course  which  they  believed  to  be  a 
dangerous  and  mischievous  innovation. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  the  protest  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  just  announced 
his  intention  to  place  upon  the  records 
of  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the 
Eoyal  Titles  Act  and  the  subsequent 
Proclamation  is  to  be  a  final  one.  I  rise 
to  maintain  and  to  show  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Proclamation  does  agree 
with  the  declarations  of  Ministers ;  and 
I  meet  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  himself  chosen. 
But  then  the  question  naturally  arises 
where  the  declarations  of  the  Ministers 

■  

are  to  bo  found.  I  protest — as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  is  in  the  habit  of 
protesting  I  will  also  protest — against 
single  words,  selected,  perhaps,  out  of 
a  considerable  number  of  speeches  de- 
livered in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
during  a  period,  not  of  many  weeks 
merely,  but  of  several  months,  being 
taken  without  their  context  and  treated 
as  the  sole  and  complete  exposition  of 
the  sentiments  of  ]Ministers  upon  this 
matter.  ^Eany  of  the  speeches  from 
which  this  selection  has  been  made  were 
delivered  under  circumstances  when  the 
Minister  expressing  himself  was  speak- 
ing in  general  debate  and  not  in  answer 
to  any  inquiry  of  which  formal  notice 
had  been  given.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  fixed  upon  one  word,  a  word 
which  I  believe  was  introduced  into  this 
debate  by  a  side  wind,  but  that  is  a 
matter  not  of  much  consequence,  and 
upon  that  single  word  **  localizing  "  he 
has  built  up  the  whole  of  his  argument. 
He  paid — "You  have  promised  to  local- 
ize the  title  of  Empress  in  India — and 
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by  localizing  the  title  you  mMBt  ftit 
under  no  circumstances  it  shonld  be  vied 
in  any  other  place.    You  have  not  mm 
mentioned  India  in  your  XVocUmatna, 
and  by  having  followed  the  wisest  pnee^ 
dents  that  exist  on  this  subject,  and  Ij 
admitting  and   announcing    that  Her 
Majesty  will  assume  the  title  of  Empna 
everywhere  except  under  peculiar  pn> 
visions,  you  have  violated  jour  pramiM 
to  the  House,  and  you  have  giTenut 
Proclamation  which  is  not  in  acoordaaoe 
with  the  declarations  you  have  made." 
Now,  Sir,  in  the  old  days  it  was  alvajs 
a  rule  in  this  House  that  there  was  to 
be  a  liberal  interpretation  placed  opoa 
language  used  in  debate.     If  there  wai 
a  measure  of  great  importance  befbn 
Parliament,    and    any    doubt    or   sm- 
biguity  arose  as  to  tib.e  principle  upon 
which   it  was  introduced,  Notice  wu 
given  of  a  Question  which  was  matorelj 
prepared   by  some  Member,  and  tlie 
Minister  of  the  day  had,  in  answeriif 
that  Question,  an  opportunity  of  spesk- 
ing  in  prepared  and  precise  laneiugt. 
You  wel*e  not  then  in  tne  habit  ozfixing 
upon  some  particular  word  an  adjectiTB 
or  an  adverb,  and  founding  upon  it  t 
policy  for  the  Ministry,  and  tiien,  if  thar 
conduct  did  not  exactly  square  with  jonr 
own  definition  of  that  adjective  or  id- 
verb,  protesting  against  their  condnd, 
and  declaring  that  it  was  not  coniistflBt 
with  their  declarations.      The  dedaia- 
tions  we  made  are  not  to  be  estimated  in 
a  manner  so  meagre  and  so  unjust   I 
maintain,   and  I  will    show,   that  ¥• 
have  substantially  carried  our  deduih 
tion  into  effect.    The  Bill  was  origi- 
nally brought  in,  I  admit — and  I  sdmit 
it  with  perfect  self-satisfaction — without 
the  intention  of  making  any  ezceptioBi 
in  its  provisions.    We  did  not  beUere  ia 
their  utility;   we  did  not  believe  Alt 
under  any  circumstances  they  would  bs 
called  for.  But  there  was  a  considenlila 
agitation  got  up — I  will  not  stop  now  to 
analyze  the  modes  and  means  mr  lAoA 
it  was  created  and  augpoiented — ^1  beliofff 
it  was  a  factitious  agitation,  but  to  • 
certain  degree  it  influenced  this  Homo; 
and  we  did  that  which  every  Miniflfay 
to  whom  the  carriage  of  an  importait 
measure  has  been  entrusted  io  in  tto 
habit  of  doing,  and  what  as  wioo  na 
they  are  justified  and  oblig^  to  do— vo 
deferred,  in  order  to  carry  our  mesomo^ 
to  fears  which  we  believed  to  be  gnmai- 
less ;  we  yielded  to  arguments  wnkli  vo 
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thought  were  utterly  futile,  because  we 
Jialt  an  the  time  we  were  making  these 
oonoeesione  that  they  would  relieve  the 
pnUic  mind  from  this  unfounded — I  will 
not  call  it  panic,  but — misconception. 
*In  making  tnat  concession  we  did  not 
bdiere  that  it  would  in  any  degree  di- 
miniwh  the  practical  effect  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  were  recommending  the  House 
to  adopt,  and  that,  in  spite  of  it,  the 
great  purpose  we  had  in  view  would 
DO  attained.  Then,  what  was  the  de- 
claration made  ?  Bemember,  there 
was  much  misconception  and  misre- 
preaentation  about.  There  were  even 
Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  intimated 
that  they  expected  that  Her  Majesty 
would  substitute  for  her  title  of  Queen  of 
ancient  kingdoms  the  title  of  Empress 
taken  from  one  of  her  dependencies. 
There  were  Gentlemen  who  believed  this, 
and  Notices  were  ffiven  in  reference 
to  it.  It  was  said  that  the  Hoyal 
children  and  agnates  of  the  Eoyal  House 
were  to  assume  titles  which  certainly 
were  not  popular  with  the  English 
people  and  the  adoption  of  which  was 
never  dreamt  of.  A  great  many  of 
these  unreasonable  imaginations  were 
then  afloat,  and  we  came  forward  and 
niade  this  declaration  —  ''Do  not  be 
alarmed  on  this  subject  unnecessarily; 
we  will  take  care  tnat  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  her  United 
Kingdom  shall  always  be  styled  officially 
mnd  publicly  by  her  ancient  title,  and  we 
will  msure  that  result  by  means  which 
oannot  be  baffled."  And  it  was  not 
by  using  an  epithet  one  day  or  an  adjec- 
tive another  day  that  we  expressed  our 
declaration.  The  declaration  was  com- 
plete in  its  conception,  and  in  its  expres- 
sion adequate  to  the  object  to  which  I 
have  referred.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  followed  a  course 
.  *8triotly  Parliamentary — and  his  conduct 
I  will  say  is  generally  strictly  Parlia- 
mentaiy — in  order  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  precise  policy  of  the  Government. 
He  gave  Notice  of  a  Question,  and  that 
is  ue  proper  course  to  pursue  when 
ambiguity  exists  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
GoTomment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  drew  up  with  much  art  and 
with  accuracy  a  question  which  in- 
'^rolTedy  I  may  say,  the  whole  political 
and  administrative  system  of  the  country. 
Se  read  all  the  instruments,  all  the  mu- 
niments which  are  necessary  to  carry 


into  effect  the  action  of  our  political  and 
administrative  system.  I  nave  not  at 
this  moment  his  paper  at  hand,  and  I 
am  sure  the  House  has  had  papers 
enough  to-night.  They  may  trust  to  my 
memory  and  their  own.  He  reminded 
the  House  that  the  full  title  of  the  Queen 
must  be  in  every  writ  when  Parliament 
is  summoned  and  that  the  full  title  of 
the  Queen  must  be  used  when  Parlia- 
ment is  prorogued ;  that  it  must  be  in 
the  authority  of  magistrates  and  of 
Judges,  and  so  on,  as  to  a  long  list  of 
offices  (probably  25)  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, including  the  patent  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  came 
down  to  Parliament  and  asked  me  whe- 
ther I  was  aware  that  into  all  of  these 
documents,  which  I  would  again  im- 
press upon  the  House  really  contain 
the  whole  political  and  administrative 
system  of  the  country,  the  full  title 
of  the  Queen  must  be  introduced,  and 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment thereon.  Well,  I  said  then  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  go 
through  in  detail  in  an  answer  the  whole 
of  his  catalogue,  and  I  described  gene- 
rally our  policy  in  these  words: — I  said 
the  policy  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill  is  this — It 
is  a  Bill  which,  if  it  becomes  law,  will 
allow  Her  Majesty  to  assume  the  title  of 
Empress  externally;  but  for  the  whole 
internal  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  will  not  be  used.  What  is 
the  use  of  talking,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  does,  of  our  engaging 
to  localize  the  title  —  a  word  which  is 
only  one  for  debate  or  discussion  — 
when  we  have  that  formal  and  complete 
interrogatory  addressed  to  us,  and  when 
it  was  answered  by  those  general  but 
•satisfactory  and  complete  terms  ?  Then, 
with  regard  to  the  catalogue  of  instru- 
ments which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman read  out,  I  said  to  him  that  the 
Proclamation  will  deal  with  all  this  ma- 
chinery, and  I  remember  that  that  obser- 
vation was  welcomed  by  some  Gentlemen 
below  the  Gangway  opposite  with  rather 
derisive  and  sceptical  laughter,  as  much 
as  to  say — **  You  will  never  be  able  to 
manage  that  with  your  Proclamation." 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  whole  administra- 
tive and  political  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland  is 
touched,  is  completely  regulated  and  con- 
trolled, by  the  Proclamation.  I  now  come 
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to  what  appears  to  be  the  exception  on 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
dwelt,  and  that  is  as  regards  military 
commissions.  In  his  long  catalogue 
there  were  other  commissions,  besides 
military  commissions.  I  was  justified  in 
giving  a  general  answer  indicating  the 
general  means  by  which  our  policy  was 
to  be  expressed  and  our  purpose  might 
be  efTccted.  But  afterwards,  occasion 
offering,  in  answer  to  another  Question 
from  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke),  who  in- 
quired about  military  commissions,  I  in- 
formed him  that  in  military  commissions 
the  title  of  Empress  would  be  used,  and 
I  gave  the  reason  because  a  military 
commission  was  a  commission  to  an  in- 
dividual who  might  to-morrow  be  called 
upon  to  serve  his  Sovereign  in  India  in 
the  very  Empire  which  is  the  subject  of 
our  discussion ;  and  could  anything  be 
more  foolish,  more  monstrous,  than  that 
Her  Ikfajesty's  Army  in  her  Empire  of 
India  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve  the 
Empress  of  India?  But  that  was  no 
mistake  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  There  are  still  other  mi- 
litary' commissions  besides  those  of  the 
Eegular  Army.  In  the  present  day 
there  are  many  military  commissions. 
There  is  the  Militia,  for  example,  now  a 
powerful  arm  of  the  State ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  Procla- 
mation, which  says  the  title  of  Empress 
is  not  to  be  used  in  instruments  confined 
in  their  operation  to  the  United  King- 
dom, that  exception  would  apply  to 
commissions  other  than  those  of  the  Be- 
gular  Army.  Therefore,  I  maintain  that 
taking  a  largo  view — and  a  largo  view 
you  ought  to  take  of  such  a  matter — we 
have  completely  accomplished  the  policy 
which  wo  indicated,  and  fulfilled  the 
promise  which  we  gave  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  Sir,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  lias  just  ad- 
dressed us  says  that  the  IMonarchy  of 
England  is  a  great  and  sacred  subject, 
and  tliat  the  course  we  are  taking  is  one 
dangerous  and  unusual,  and  that  he  de- 
precates the  consequences  of  the  policy 
we  have  pursued.  Well,  Sir,  the  Mo- 
narchy of  England  is  a  great  Monarchy. 
It  has  existed  for  more  centuries,  I  be- 
lieve, than  any  European  Monarchy. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  the  title  of  our 
Sovereign  is  an  ancient  title.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  must  know  verv  well  that  the 
title  of  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ia  a  iifli 
merely  of  this  century,  and  that  dun 
have  been  other  occasioziB  on  which  thi 
title  of  the  Sovereign  has  been  chaa^ 
Unquestionably,,   it    is    a    solemn  ict 
It  is  one  that   ought    not   to  be  had 
recourse  to  except    for  ^ave  politicil 
reasons,    and    with     a    conyictum  oa 
the  part  of  the  advisers  of  the  Ctovi 
that  it  is  a  policy  that   ought  to  U 
pursi^ed    and     pressed     upon    Pudiir 
ment.      But  Iook  at  the    instances  ii 
which  the  titles  of  the  Sovereins  of  this 
country  have  been  changed.     I  take  thi 
most  memorable.    Perhaps  there  may 
be  others,  but  these  occur  to  me.  Whea 
James,  the  Kins  of  Scotland,  becamt 
King  of  England,  he  changed  his  tide, 
and  made  himself  King  of  Great  Britain. 
Surely  that  was  an  occasion  on  which  a 
change  was  highly  desirable  that,  when 
so  important  an  event  took  place  as  the 
two  Thrones  of  England  and  Scotlasd 
being  filled  by  the  same  individual ;  and 
a  change  of  dynasty  so  remarkable  oe- 
curring,  every  one  must  agree  that  ii 
was  an  act  of  high  policy  to  mark  it  bj 
the  adoption  of  a  new  title,  which  from 
its  effect  on  the  imagination  of  the  coon- 
try  was  calculated  to    exercise   mock 
influence.    Every  one  must  agree  that 
under  those  circumstances  the  change 
of  title  was  wise  and  necessazy,  and 
it  has  been  a  lasting  change.     WeD, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  when  the  vnioa 
of  Ireland  and  England  was   made  a 
change  of  title  was  as^ain  justified  \sj 
circumstances.    That  also  was  a  change 
which  had  a  great  moral  and  jpoIitiMl 
end  and  purpose  in  view.     And,  aorelj 
Mr.  SpeaJcer,  the  circumstances  under 
which,  after  such  varieties  of  fortune  and 
such  remarkable  achievements  on  the 
part  of  this  nation,  the  Empire  of  India, 
from  being  merely  the  tradmg  poaaeseioa 
of  a  Company  of  Merchants,  became  aa 
appanage  of  the  Crown — surely  under 
these    circumstances    every  man  mnit 
have  felt  that  a  change  of  title  which 
should  describe  such  an  event — aa  erest 
calculated  to  have  such  infiuence  on  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  this  conatqr-' 
should  be  made.    The  only  wonder  ii 
that  it  has  not  been  done  before.   But 
why  has  it  not  been  done  before  ?  Iboee 
who  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject  will  easily  understand  that  that 
have  been  events  in  this  oonntiy  whieh 
have  rendered  it  undesirable.  Bnt  ofthflr 
events   have   recently   occurred  whkh 
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nndttrthe  addition  to  the  title  peculiarly 
fididtous  and  appropriate.  And  of  that 
opportazuty  we  were  justified  in  availing 
ounelvea.  I  am  not  now  disoussing  the 
question  of  the  particular  title,  but  I  am 
q^eaking  in  reference  to  remarks  which 
•eemed  to  intimate  that  we  were  tamper- 
ing with  the  dignity  and  interests  of  the 
Grown  by  having  introduced  a  new  title. 
I  maintain  that  by  every  political  con- 
nderation,  and  justified  by  every  political 
truth,  we  mve  good  advice  to  Her  Ma- 
jeaty  to  take  that  course  which  she  has 
pursued.  Now,  Sir,  I  shall  ask  the 
House  to  come  to  a  decision  to-night 
upon  a  broad  issue.  I  shall  ask  them 
to  decide  whether  they  believe  or  not  that 
the  language  of  the  Proclamation  exactly 
mnd  completely  declares  and  expresses 
the  declarations  of  the  Ministers.  As  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  colonies, 
that  is  a  point  involved  in  much  diffi- 
culty. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  very  g^reat,  or  wiU  be  a  great, 
source  of  evil  and  calamity  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  described  in  the  colonies  as  Em- 
press of  India.  I  may  go  back  to  a  point 
1  ought  to  have  touched  on  before  with 
reference  to  that  bead  roll  which  was  the 
test  of  our  power  to  draw  an  effective  Pro- 
clamation to  carry  our  policy  into  effect. 
I  believe  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  not  at  all  justified  in  the  re- 
znarks  he  made  on  that  subject.  There 
are  many  points,  no  doubt,  on  which  I 
cannot  compete  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman ;  but  from  the  best  informa- 
tion I  can  get  I  believe  he  is  entirely 
wrong  in  the  declaration  he  made  about 
patents.  Patents  are  limited  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  [Sir  William  Hab- 
ooubt:  Not  quite.]  Well,  and  the 
Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
I  did  not  suppose  it  was  upon  the 
Channel  Islands  that  he  was  building  up 
his  portentous  edifice  of  political  terror. 
The  non.  and  learned  Gentleman  seems 
to  be  annoyed  that  he  has  been  described 
as  the  leader  of  a  factious  Opposition — 
or  that  he  is  a  Member  of  a  factious 
Opposition.  I  think  myself  he  is  quite 
competent  to  be  a  leader  of  a  factious 
Opposition ;  but  I  wiU  not  thrust  great- 
ness on  him  before  his  time.  It  is  not 
my  habit  to  complain  of  the  conduct  or 
the  language  of  right  hon.  or  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite.  I  bear  as  well  as  I  can 
the  contumely  they  bestow  on  us.  I  can 
account  for  the  spirit  they  display  and 
the  language  they  use.    But  I  have  no 


occasion  to  complain  myself  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Opposition  on  this  question. 
If  it  has  been  factious — if  it  has  been 
the  consequence  of  deep  device,  of  many 
leaders,  of  many  meetings,  even  of  round 
robbins,  that  the  Titles  Bill,  which  has 
now  prevailed,  has  been  opposed  with 
such  pertinacity  during  the  whole  of 
this  Session,  so  far  as  the  position 
of  the  Government  is  concerned,  it 
has  neither  frightened  nor  weakened 
us.  We  owe  it,  I  believe,  to  that  Op- 
position —  carried  on,  I  admit,  with 
consunmiate  spirit  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  introduced  the 
Motion  to-night,  and  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  supported  it  just 
now — we  owe  it  to  that  Opposition  that 
our  majority  appears  almost  to  have 
doubled  that  which  a  generous  coun- 
try accorded  to  us  at  the  last  Election. 
In  **  another  place,"  which  has  been 
most  freely  spoken  of  in  this  debate,  but 
which  I  wiU  treat  with  Parliamentary 
decorum — in  '^another  place"  where  I 
was  not  conscious  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  so  strong  as  I  believe 
they  are  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
there  was  a  trial  of  strength  we  had  a 
substantial  majority.  I  should  be  guilty 
of  political  ingratitude  if  I  did  not  show 
some  sense  of  the  services  which  have 
been  rendered  to  us  by  those  who  are 
our  opponents.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
though  I  wish  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
my  opponents,  though  I  wish  to  do  justice 
to  their  good  qualities,  they  will  not  be 
offended,  I  am  sure,  if  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present  I  confide  more  in  the 
friends  who  have  supported  me  for  30 
years ;  and  it  is  in  them  that  I  now  trust; 
it  is  they  that  I  now  call  upon  to  enter 
the  Lobby  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
Ministers  they  have  hitherto  supported, 
and  to  show  by  their  vote  to-night  to  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  Parliament,  that 
they  believe  we  have  dealt  fairly  and 
honourably  with  our  Sovereign  and  tho 
country,  and  that  the  language  of  the 
Proclamation  does  express  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Government. 

The  Makquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
I  am  sorry  at  so  late  an  hour  that  I 
feel  called  upon  to  address  the  House, 
but  I  promise  to  trespass  on  its  attention 
as  briefly  as  possible.  Sir,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  have  been  necessaiy 
for  me  to  address  the  House  at  all  after 
the  able  speeches  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friends  on  this  bench  were  it  not  for 
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one  or  two  observations  made  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  (Sir  Eobert  Peel),  which  appeared 
to  meet  with  some  acceptance  on  the 
other  side,  to  the  effect  that  I  have  not 
been  a  willing  party  to  the  Motion  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Henry 
James)  to-night.  I  do  not  know  where 
my  right  hon.  Friend  obtained  that  in- 
formation ;  but  I  cannot  allow  this  de- 
bate to  terminate  without  showing  him 
and  the  House  that  that  statement  is 
utterly  and  entirely  without  foundation. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  was  kind  enough 
to  pay  me  some  compliments  of  a  very 
flattering  character.  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  the  progress  of  Public  Busi- 
ness is  very  much  advanced  in  this  House 
by  the  interchange  of  compliments  be- 
tween Gentlemen  who  take  a  consider- 
able part  in  our  proceedings.  I  can 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
others  who  have  been  kind  enough  to 
address  me  in  those  terms  that  I  would 
very  much  rather  dispense  with  that 
patronage,  and  the  kindness  bestowed 
on  me,  especially  if  that  patronage  and 
kindness  are  bestowed  at  the  expense  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  and 
the  privilege  to  act.  The  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat 
down  was  addressed  in  part  to  an  ar- 
gument with  reference  to  the  immediate 
question  before  us,  but  a  very  great  part 
of  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  directed  to  a 
question  not  before  us.  Whether  it  was 
really  wise  or  politic  that  Her  Majesty 
should  have  been  advised  to  assume  an 
addition  to  her  titles  in  respect  of  any 
part  of  her  dominions  is  not  the  question 
now  before  us.  That  question  has  been 
decided — unfortunately  as  I  think — by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  is 
not  the  (question  raised  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  spoke  very  little  upon  the  sub- 
ject immediately  before  the  House,  but 
at  considerable  length  upon  the  question 
of  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, which  he  stated  was  raised  by  the 
Motion.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  open,  as 
has  been  said,  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, if  tliey  please,  to  treat  this  as  a 
Motion  of  Want  of  Confidence,  and  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  assert  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  treat  it  in  any  other 
way.  But  the  Government  and  their 
supporters  must  be  perfectly  aware  that 
if  this  Motion  has  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  Motion  of  Want  of  Confidence,  it  is 
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because  the  Forms  of  the  House  did  ulfc 
permit  of  our  raising  the  questioii  upoi 
which  we  desired  to  take  we  opinion  ol 
the  House  in  any  other  manner.    Tin 
subject-matter  of  the  Motion  is  the  it 
vice  which  has  been  g^yen  under  oertUA 
circumstances  by  Her  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters to  the  Queen.     That  is  a  mstter 
which   cannot  be  brought  before  ths 
House    in  any  other  manner  than  bj 
calling  in  question  the  propriety  of  thtt 
advice;  and  the  Goyemment  most  bi 
perfectly  aware  that,  unless   we  wen 
prepared  to  sit  silent  and  admit  thit 
the  Proclamation  had   carried   out  is 
every  respect  all  that  we  had  been  led 
to  expect  from  the  declarations  of  the 
Government,  there  was  no   other  wif 
in  which  the  Motion  could   have  been 
brought  before  the  House.     If  we  sie 
to  be  blamed  for  bringing  forward  the 
question  in  this  manner,  what  was  tlie 
meaning  of  the  speech  of  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Committee  on  the 
Bill  ?     The   right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
that  occasion  appealed  to  us  to  treit 
with  confidence  the  declarations  of  the 
Government,   and   he  added — "  If  tlie 
Proclamation  does  not  fulfil  the  deds- 
rations  of  the  Gbvemment,   it  will  be 
competent  for  you  to  call  the  attention 
of  Parliament  to  it,  though  the  ^ods- 
mation    itself  will  stand."      I  do  not 
suppose    that  was   intended  to  be  an 
empty  declaration.    If,  then,  in  our  opi- 
nion, the  Proclamation  does  not  entiruy 
carry  out  the  declarations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, what  are  we  doing  but  strictly  end 
literally  following  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  discrepancy  between  tneFto- 
clamation  and  me  promises  of  the  Go- 
vernment ?  With  the  permission,  there- 
fore, of  the  Secretary  for  War,  I  ehiD 
abstain  from  following  him  into  a  dii- 
cussion  of  the  general  merits  of  tlie 
present  Administration.    No  doubt  it  if 
a  very  interesting  subject  of  diacaiBon, 
and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  bii 
friends  like  to  eiye  us  an  eyemn|^  ftr 
the  discussion  of  the  general  mente  of 
the  Administration,  I  have  no  doubt  tint 
many  Gentlemen  upon  both  sides  of  the 
House  would  be  happy  to  avail  Hifln- 
selves  of  it.    Upon  the  present  occsiiott, 
however,  I  think  it  will  be  more  for  th9 
convenience  and  advantage  of  theAMUO 
to  limit  ourselves  to  the  Motion  ~'''^ 
without  diverging  to  the  more 
subject  of  the  title  of  the  Goyemment 
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eonfidenoe.  This  is,  no  doabt,  a  ques- 
tum  of  a  aomewhat  delicate  and  difficult 
had;  but  X  think  it  has  been  treated, 
on  the  whole,  with  great  moderation  and 
temper  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  The 
charge  which  has  been  brought  by  my 
haa.  and  learned  Friend,  that  the  Go- 
Teroment  haye  not  fulfilled  the  pledges 
which  they  gave,  might,  no  doubt, 
be  made  to  approach  dangerously  near 
to  a  char^  of  deliberate  bad  faith ; 
but  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  has 
made  no  charge  of  deliberate  bad  faith, 
nor  has  any  such  charge  been  made 
by  any  Member  who  supported  the  Eeso- 
lution.  ^We  do  not  for  a  moment  im- 
pute to  the  Goyemment  anything  in  the 
nature  of  deliberate  bad  faith.  I  impute 
nodiing  to  them  beyond  what  is  in  the 
terms  of  the  Motion  itself,  which  appear 
to  me  to  haye  been  somewhat  forgotten 
in  Ihe  coarse  of  the  discussion.  There  is 
no  question  on  either  side  of  the  House 
Uiat  a  pledge  was  giyen  and  that  an 
intention  existed  of  restraining  in  some 
vay  or  other  the  use  of  the  title  of  Em- 
press in  the  internal  affairs  of  Her 
liajesty's  dominions.  The  only  question 
IB  whether  the  Proclamation  issued  by 
▼irfcue  of  the  Act  has  or  has  not  made 
adequate  provision  for  that  restraint. 
We  say  that  it  has  not,  and  on  the  other 
ade  they  say  that  it  has.  Surely  that 
ia  a  question  which  ought  to  be  discussed 
deliberately  and  without  accusations  of 
bad  faith  on  either  side.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  it  is  conceiyable 
that  the  Government  fell  short  of  their 
pled^s.  It  may  have  been  \  through 
want  of  care,  or  through  want  of  ability. 
Again,  it  may  have  been  in  consequence 
of  something  inherent  in  the  original 
conception  of  the  measure,  or  it  may  haye 
been  in  consequence  of  the  haste  in 
which  the  pledge  was  given.  Again,  it 
may  have  been  in  consequence  of  the 
haste— I  think  the  unnecessary  haste — 
with  which  the  Proclamation  was  issued 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  work 
of  the  limitation  of  the  title  could  not 
haye  been  acceptable  to  the  Government. 
It  was  not  one  to  which  they  could  have 
applied  their  minds  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  or  vigour;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  just  told  us  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  limit  the  use  of 
the  title  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  or  of 
the  second  reading.  The  first  indication 
of  an  attempt  to  limit  the  use  of  the  title 
was  in  the  speech  delivered  by  the  right 


hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  answer   to   the    Motion 
.which  I  had  the  honour  to  move.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  I  should  have  for  one 
moment  imamied  that  on  sundry  occa- 
sions which  I  enumerated  the  title  of 
Empress     would     be     added    to    the 
Sovereign's  title  of  Queen.    The  pro- 
posal took  a  more  definite  shape  in  Com- 
mittee, and  a  still  more  definite  shape  in 
the  House  of  Lords.    It  was  a  proposal 
that  was  gradually  and  by  some  kind  of 
pressure  forced  upon  the   Government 
and  which  formed  no  part  of  their  original 
plan,   and  which  they  could    have  no 
anxious  desire  to  see  added  to  their  plan. 
We    can    assume,    therefore,  that  the 
pledge  was  not  given  with  any  good 
heart  or  grace.     I  will  not  read  the 
House  any  extracts  except  one,  and  I 
am  compelled  to  read  that  because,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  us,  it  con- 
tains an  answer  given  in  the   proper 
Parliamentary  manner.     It  is  a  reply  to 
a  Question  deliberately  placed  upon  the 
Notice  Paper  after  the  issue  of  the  Pro- 
clamation by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Heniy 
James).    My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
what  was  his  understanding  of  the  en- 
gagements which  had  been  given  by  the 
Government  and  as  to  his  opinion  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Proclamation  carried 
those  engagements  into  effect  ?  Now,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  statement 
and  the  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  reply  to   that  Question. 
He  said  in  substance — ''It  was  stated 
to  be  our  intention  to  advise  Her  Majesty 
that  the  title*  of  Empress  should  not  be 
borne  in  thiscountry,  but  that  it  should  be 
a  title  of  a  local  character  borne  in  India." 
With  that  statement,  made  after  full 
consideration,  I,  for  my  part,  without 
referring  to  any  other  speech  that  was 
delivered,  am  perfectly  satisfied.     Diffe- 
rent minds  no  doubt  see  the  same  thing 
from  a  very  different  point  of  view.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  the  Procla- 
mation seems  to  him  emphatically  to 
carry  into  effect  the  views  and  promises 
of  the  Government.    I  must,  however, 
say  that  after  reading  the  Proclamation 
with  the  best  attention  I  was  able  to 
give  it,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  docu- 
ment which  orders  that  on  all  occasions, 
with  certain  exceptions,  and  in  all  in- 
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strumente,  with  certain  exceptions,  the 
title  of  Empress  should  be  used  through- 
out Her  Majesty's  dominions  does  not 
carry  into  effect  the  pledge  that  the  tide 
should  be  one  of  a  local  character.  I 
should  like  in  a  few  words  to  point  out 
why  it  is  we  on  this  side  attach  so  much 
importance —and,  as  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  may  think,  undue  importance — 
to  the  use  of  new  titles  in  this  country 
and  the  colonies.  There  are  two  classes 
of  cases  in  which  the  title  can  and  will 
be  used.  There  are,  first  of  all,  the 
cases  in  which  it  will  be  used  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country ;  and,  secondly, 
those  in  which  it  will  bo  used  by  Her 
Majesty.' s  subjects  in  addressing  or 
speaking  to  Her  Majesty.  Now,  our 
contention  is  that  in  tlie  first  class  of 
cases  the  use  of  the  title  has  been  in- 
sufficiently limited;  and  that  in  tlie 
second — and,  in  my  opinion,  the  more 
important  class — no  pains  whatsoever 
have  been  taken  to  limit  it.  I  maintain 
that  that  is  by  far  the  most  important 
matter.  That  is  a  class  of  cases  by  means 
of  which  it  is  possible  that  that  may 
occur  which  wo  fear,  that  the  title  of 
Empress  shall  be  permanently  super- 
added to  the  ancient  Boyal  title  of  the 
Crown,  and  may  overshadow  and  to  some 
extent  supersede  the  ancient  simplicity 
of  the  title.  It  is  not  a  mere  unimpor- 
tant addition ;  it  is  not  the  mere  addition 
of  the  enumeration  of  territories.  The 
addition  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  is  not  an  unmeaning  addi- 
tion, such  as  might  be  that  of  words 
which  already  form  part  of  the  title,  the 
words  **  Defender  of  the  Faith."  These 
words  do  not  to  us  in  England  convey 
any  idea  whatever.  They  do  not  possess 
any  attraction  which  would  bring  them 
into  general  use.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers) 
said  that  if  the  colonies  were  invited  to 
settle  the  Eoyal  title  for  themselves, 
warm  debates  would  arise.  Certainly 
the  addition  of  Empress  is  one  that 
possesses  considerable  attraction  to  cer- 
tain classes,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  addition  may,  in  the  ordinary 
usage  of  the  country,  become  an  addition 
generally  used ;  and  it  is  not  from  any 
pedantic  objections  that  we  have  in- 
quired most  scrupulously  as  to  the  docu- 
ments in  which  the  title  is  to  appear. 
We  have  made  those  inquiries  because 
we  believe  that  the  addition  to  the  title 
in  those  documents  will  be  one  of  the 
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most  powerful  means  of  introdnciiig  it 
into  ordinary  use  that  can  posdUy  1» 
imagined.  Before  I  sit  down  I  baobU 
like  to  say  a  few  words  with  zefenoei 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  leanci 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  lamenck 
(Mr.  Butt),  which  I,  in  common  vidi 
many  others,  had  not  the  opportunity  d 
hearing.  I  understand  he  said  1$ 
could  not  support  the  Motion,  and  thit 
he  made  some  complaint  that  I  had 
discouraged  the  bring^g  forward  of  tht 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett),  in  the  discussion  of  which 
he  intended  to  take  part.  I  trust  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  accept  any  re^on- 
sibility  which  properly  devolyes  upon 
me ;  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Limerick 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Fint 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  have  endeaToored 
to  fix  a  responsibility  more  than  it  ii 
right  I  sliould  bear  with  regard  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney. 
My  position  with  regard  to  that  MotioB 
was  perfectly  clear.  I  stated  if  my  hoD. 
Friend  obtained  a  day  that,  holding  the 
opmions  I  did,  I  should  have  no  2te^ 
native  but  to  vote  for  it.  It  did  not  zeet 
with  me  whether  the  hon.  Member 
should  have  a  day  or  not ;  it  rested  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government ;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  choose  to  say  he  would  not 

S've  him  a  day  unless  I  adopted  the 
otion,  that  was  placing,  I  say,  an  un- 
due responsibility  upon  me.  If  I  hid 
said  that  I  was  willing  to  adopt  the  Mo- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  I  should  have  pledged  myself 
to  the  opinion,  not  only  that  the  Motion 
was  right  in  the  abstract,  and  that  I 
should  vote  for  it,  but  I  should  alio 
have  been  pledging  myself  to  the  opnion 
that  there  was  some  good  and  soffieieat 
reason,  some  pod  and  sufficient  object 
to  be  obtained  by  bringing  it  forward. 
That  was  not  my  opinion,  and  thereCne 
I  should  have  been  placed  in  a  false  po- 
sition. Sir,  I  may  have  been  wnmg. 
In  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am 
placed  I  have  to  act  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  and  with,  the  as- 
sistance of  such  of  my  Friends  as  I  maj 
be  able  to  consult.  But  did  I  zeceife 
any  assistance  from  the  hon.  and  leazaed 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  T.iyn^^ 
and  his  Mends  ?  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  hon.  and  leaned 
Gentleman  was  in  the  House  on  more 
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ftui  one  of  the  oeoasions  when  thismat- 
ter  vas  dieouased.  Why  did  he  not  rise 
ia  his  place  and  xrt^e  the  importance  of 
giving  a  day  for  this  dificussion  ?  We 
faiow  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
tke  head  of  the  Government  has  not  on 
fomer  oecaaiona  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  appeala  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.  I  recollect  an  occasion  in  the 
eoQzae  of  laat  Session,  if  I  may  without 
iiregolazity  refer  to  what  took  place 
last  year,  when  the  Prime  Minister  com- 
jdained  that  one  of  the  impediments 
against  which  he  had  to  contend  was 
that  he  had  to  meet  two  Oppositions  in- 
stead of  one,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
the  oppomtion  of  hon.  Gentlemen  from 
Ireland.  Well,  Sir,  the  Irish  Opposi- 
tion is  recognized  hy  the  risht  non. 
Gentleman,  and  no  douht  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  Opposition  would  have  been 
recognized  idso  if  he  had  made  an  appeal 
to  the  rigbt  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
As  I  have  said,  I  have  to  act  according 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  I  can- 
not expect,  and  I  neyer  did  expect,  that 
every  one  will  approve  of  the  position 
that  I  may  take  up.  It  appeared  to  me 
thai  the  iasue  proposed  to  oe  raised  by 
my  hon.  fViend  the  Member  for  Haok- 
^ej  was  veiy  nearly,  if  not  identically, 
the  same  as  that  which  had  been  already 
decided  by  the  House.  It  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  much  new  light  would  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  matter,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  House  had  been,  as  I 
thong^ht,  unequivocally  expressed  upon 
the  measure.  And  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  utter  another  word  on  this  painful 
^estion  if  the  Proclamation  issued  under 
tiie  terms  of  the  Act  had  been  such  as 
we  (m  this  side  of  the  House  had  been 
led  to  expect.  That  has  not  been  the 
case.  Whether  through  the  fault  of  the 
GroYemment  or  through  the  want  of  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  myself  or  my 
friends  is  not  now  the  question;  but 
certainly  the  Proclamation  is  not  couched 
in  the  terms  we  anticipated,  and  I  think 
we  ahould  have  failed  in  our  duty  if  we 
had  not  brought  the  matter  before  the 
House.  Some  hon.  Members  seem  to 
think  that  this  is  a  small  question,  and 
that  we  are  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  in  diwcaiising  it.  To  us  it  appears 
to  be  an  impovtant  question,  snd  for 
two  reasons.  It  is  important  because  we 
think  that  ereiytfaing  that  touches  in 
any  degree,  eren  in  name,  the  honour 


and  dignity  of  our  Sovereign  is  of  im- 
portance to  us.  It  is  important  to  us  in 
another  respect.  It  is  important  to  us 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  our  proceedings  in  this  House. 
Our  debates  are  sometimes  —  indeed, 
often — warm,  they  are  sometimes  some- 
what bitter,  but  they  are  redeemed  gene- 
rally from  extreme  bitterness  by  the 
faith  and  confidence  which  each  side 
places  in  its  opponents.  I  think,  then, 
that  when  a  misunderstanding  has 
arisen — whosesoever  the  fault  may  have 
been— it  will  tend  to  future  good  under- 
standing among  all  parties  that  the  mat- 
tor  should  be  frankly  brought  forward 
and  discussed  in  this  House,  rather  than 
that  imputations  should  be  made  pri- 
vatoly  or  among  Members  of  the  House* 
upon  the  subject.  Sir,  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that,  knowing  perfectly  well 
what  the  result  of  the,  division  will  be, 
whether  it  be  a  Veto  of  Confidence  or 
not,  and  miserably  small  as  our  minority 
may  be,  we  believe  we  have  no  altoma- 
tive  but  to  bring  tl^  Motion  before  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  :—Aje§  226 ;  Noes 
334 :  Majority  108. 

AYES. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Allen,  W.  S. 
Amory,  Sir  J.  U. 
Anderson,  G. 
Anstruther,  Sir  B. 
Antrobns,  Sir  E. 
Ashley,  hon.  E.  M. 
fiackhoufie,  £. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Bardav,  J.  W. 
Baas,  A. 

Baxter,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Bazley,  Sir  T. 
Beaomont,  Major  F. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Biddnlph,  H. 
Blake,  T. 

Blenneihaflsctt,  B.  P. 
Braasey,  H.  A. 
Braaaey,  T. 
Briggs,  W.  E. 
Bright,  Jacob 
Bngfat,  rtb  hoiL.  J. 
Bristowe,  S.  B. 
Broddehnnt,  W.  C. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Brown,  J,  C. 
Bart,  T. 
CamRKKif  C/. 
Campbell,  Sir  G. 
OampbeU- 
H. 


Carter,  B.  M. 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Cave,  T. 

Carendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Cliadwick,  D. 
Chambers,  Sir  T. 
Childors,  rt,  hon.  U. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  H. 
Clarke,  J.  C. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
Cogan,rt.hn.W.H.F. 
Cofe,  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Colman,  J.  J. 
Conyngham,  Lord  F. 
Corbett,  J. 
Cotea,  C.  C. 
Cowan,  J. 
Cowen,  J. 
Cowper,  hon.  H.  F. 
Crawiord,  J.  S. 
Cross,  J,  IsL 
Crossley,  J. 
Davie,  Sir  U.  B.  F. 
Davies,  D. 
Davies,  B. 
Deaae,  E. 
Dicksr/n,  T.  A 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dixon,  G. 
Dodda^J. 
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Dodflon,  li.  hon.  J.  G. 
Downing,  M'C. 
Duflf,  M.  E.  G. 
Duflf,  B.  W. 
Dunbar,  J. 
Dundas,  J.C. 
Earp,  T. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  hon.  Adm.  F. 
Errington,  G. 
Esmonde,  Sir  J. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Fawoett,  H. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fitzmaurice,  Lord  E. 
Fitzwilliam,    hon.    C. 

W.W. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  S. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Gladstone,rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Gk)8chen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Gk)wer,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grey,  Earl  de 
Grieve,  J.  J. 
Hankey,  T. 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.  V. 
Hairison,  C. 
Harrison,  J.  F. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Havelock,  Sir  H. 
Hayter,  A.  D. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herschell,  F. 
Hill,  T.  R. 
Hodgson,  K.  D. 
Holland,  S. 
Holms,  J. 
Hohns,  W. 
Hopwood,  C.  H. 
Howard,  hon.  C. 
Howard,  E.  S. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Ingram,  W.  J. 
Jackson,  Sir  H.  M. 
James,  Sir  H. 
James,  W.  H. 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Jenkins,  E. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Eay    -    Shuttleworth, 

U.J. 
KnatchbuU  -  Hugessen, 

rt.  hon.  E. 
Laing,  S. 
Xambert,  N.  G. 
Laverton,  A. 
Law,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 
Lawson,  Sir  W. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  S. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Lloyd,  M. 
Iiocke,  J. 
liowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
Lush,  Dr. 
Macdonald,  A. 
Mackintosh,  C.  F. 


M'Arthnr,  A. 
M'Lagan,?. 
McLaren,  D. 
Maitland,  J. 
Maitland,  W.  F. 
Marjoribanks,  Sir  D.  G. 
Marling,  S.  S. 
Martin,  P. 
Martin,  P.  W. 
Massey,  rt.  hon.  W.  N. 
Matheson,  A. 
Meldon,  C.  H. 
Middleton,  Sir  A.  E. 
Milbank,  F.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Montagu,  rt.hn.LordR. 
Moore,  A. 
Morgan,  G.  O. 
Morley,  S. 
MundeUa,  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Mure,  Colonel 
Murphy,  N.  D. 
Noel,  E. 
Nolan,  Captain 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Byme,  W.  R. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  W. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
O'Conor  Don,  The 
O'Keeffe,  J. 
O'Loghlen,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

CM. 
O'Reilly,  M. 
Palmer,  0.  M. 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Pender,  J. 
Pennington,  F. 
Playfair,  rt.  hon.  L. 
Plimsoll,  S. 
Portman,  hn.  W.  H.  B. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Price,  W.  E. 
RaUi,  P. 
Ramsay,  J. 
Rashleigh,  Sir  0. 
Redmond,  W.  A. 
Reed,  E.  J. 
Richard,  H. 
Robertson,  H. 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
RylandiS,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  Sir  J. 
Samuda,  J.  D'A. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Seely,  C. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Sherlock,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Shemff,  A.  C. 
Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.  G.  T. 
Smith,  E. 
Smyth,  R. 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stanton,  A.  J. 
Stevenson,  J.  0. 
Stuart,  Colonel 
Swanston,  A. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tavistock,  Marquess  of 


Taylor,  D. 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Temple,  rt.    hon.  W. 

Cowper- 
Tracy,  hon.  C.  R.  D. 

Hanbury- 
Trevelyan,  G.  O. 
Yilliers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Waddy,  S.  D. 
Walter,  J. 
Weguelin,  T.  M. 


Whalley,  G.  H. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitwell,  J. 
Whitworth,  B. 
Whitworth,  W. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  C. 
Wilson,  Sir  M. 
Young,  A.  W. 
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Adam,  rt.  hon.  W.  P. 
Kensington,  Lord 
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Adderley,  rt.  hn.  Sir  C. 
Agnew,  R.  V. 
Alexander,  Colonel 
Allen,  Major 
Allsopp,  C. 
AIlsopp,  H. 
Anstrulher,  Sir  W. 
Archdale,  W.  H. 
Arkwright,  A.  P. 
Ashbury,  J.  L. 
Asshetcm,  R. 
Astley,  Sir  J.  D. 
Bagge,  Sir  W. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Balfour,  A.  J. 
Bame,  F.  St.  J.  N. 
Barrington,,  Viscount 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Bates,  E. 
Bateson,  Sir  T. 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  rt.  hn.  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Benett-Stanf ord,  V.  F. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  G.  C. 
Beresford,  Lord  C. 
Beresford,  G.  dela  Poer 
Beresford,  Colonel  M. 
Birley,  H. 

Blackbume,  Col.  J.  I. 
Boord,T.  W. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 
Bourne,  Colonel 
Bousfield,  Major 
Bowyer,  Sir  G. 
Bright,  R. 
Brise,  Colonel  R. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Brooks,  W.  C. 
Bruce,  hon.  T. 
Bruen,  H. 
Brymer,  W.  B. 
Bulwer,  J.  R. 
Burrell,  Sir  P. 
Butler-Johnstone,H.A. 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  J. 
Cameron,  D. 
Campbell,  C. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Cave,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Cawley,  C.  E. 
Ceca,LordE.H.B.G. 
Chaine,  J. 
Chaplin,  Colonel  E. 
Chaplin,  H. 
Chapman,  J. 
Charley,  W.  T. 


Christie,  W.  L. 
Churchill,  Lord  R. 
Clifton,  T.  H. 
Clive,  hon.  Col.  G.  W. 
Close,  M.  C. 
Clowes,  S.  W. 
Cobbett,  J.  M. 
Cobbold,  T.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.  W.R.B. 
Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A. 
Coope,  0.  E. 
Cor bett.  Colonel 
Cordes,  T. 

Corry,  hon.  H.  W.  L. 
Corry,  J.  P. 
Cotton,  rt.  hn.  W.  J.  R. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Cross,  rt.  hon.  R.  A. 
Cubitt,  G. 

Cuninghame,  Sir  W. 
Cust,H.  C. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Damer,  Capt.  Dawaon- 
Davenport,  W.  B, 
Deakin,  J.  H. 
Denison,  C.  B. 
Denison,  W.  B. 
Denison,  W.  E. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Digby,  hon.  Capt.  £. 
Difioaeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  G. 
Duff,  J. 

Dyott,  Colonel  R. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Edmonstone,    Admiral 

SirW. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
i^erton,  hon.  W. 
Elcho,  Lord 
EUiot,  Sir  G. 
Elliot,  G.  W. 
Elphinstone,Sir  J.D.  II. 
Emlyn,  Viscount 
Eslington,  Lord 
Ewing,  A.  O. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Flover,  J. 

Folkestone,  Viscount 
Forester,  C.  T.  W. 
Forsyth,  W. 
Eraser,  Sir  W.  A. 
Freshfield,  C.  K. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  Viscount 
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r,  J.  C. 

^hai,SirR.T. 

Gooi^SirD. 
QorioOy  zt.  ban.  E.  8. 

GoR,  W.  B.  O. 
Gonk,J.  E. 
GnuUymif  W^. 
GmoalUSirO. 

GnnfTt  G".  B. 

Hifl,!.  W. 
HiIk7,T.  F. 
Haatton,  Ijord  G.  J. 
ff«ntnH,  LordG. 

HimOtan,  KaiquMt  of 
Hnsfltony  L  T7« 
HuDiItoiif  lioo.  B>  B. 

Hndf,  zt.  hon.  G. 
HsdT,  J.  S. 
fiBTe^«  Sir  A.  B. 
Hif.it.  hon.  Sir  J.  CD. 

I  B&BLf  B» 

HefaiHlsy,  ViBOonnt 
Hailey,  ft.  bon.  J.  W. 

Henrej;  Ijord  F. 

ffildjwd,  T.  B.  T. 
HiII,A.S. 

.Hiadmigteook:,  Vuct. 
:&K%  J.  H. 
iHotfofd,  J.  P.  G. 
[Hdbr.SirJ. 
^&Qad,  Sr  H.  T. 
^TTfliiiMiiililr,  Yinrtmnt 


LBood,  hon.  Qvtebi  A. 

W.A.N. 
[Baps,  A.  J.  B.  B. 
kHvbliiBd,  zt.  hon.  J. 
[jW— *i  ^L  luni-  G.  W. 

G.8. 


IJwMUO-  J.  Go 

H. 

iMmtoBe^SirF. 
iJ«ISffe,  ImmlS. 

'S^agb,  A.  liMsM.  * 

i&Bcalj^  Br. 

ColonaL 
r.  Sir  J.  £L 
*,W. 

iKo^rtiey,  Sir  B. 
T, 

'.Ifwn,  Sff  E.  B.  An» 
Sir  T. 

[MJtKotooOkf  A* 

lee,  Xigor  V. 

UgM^sva 


Leshf  W.  J. 

Leig^  Lt.-GoL  E. 
Jjof^ston,  8. 
liSDiiox,  Lord  B. 
Ledie,  Sir  J. 
Lewis,  G.  E. 
Lindny,  GoL  B.  L. 
Lindny,  Lord 
Lloyd,  8. 
Lloyd,  T.  E. 
JjapeB,n.  G. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lame,  Mftrquees  of 
Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Lowther,  J. 
Liiik,  Sir  A. 
Macartney,  J.  W.  £. 
Mac  Irer,  D. 
Majendie,  L.  A. 
MakiTii,  Golonel 
Malcolm,  J.  W. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.Lord«r. 
March,  Earl  of 
Mfltrten,  A.  G. 
Maxwell,  Sir  W.  8. 
Mellor,  T.  W, 
Merewether,  G.  G. 
MiIls,A. 
Mills,  Sir  G.  H. 
Mondcton,  F. 
Montgomerie,  B. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G. 
Moore,  8* 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Morris,  G. 

Mowbray,  rt  hon.  J.  B. 
MQlhoDand,J. 
Mnncaster,  Lord 
Naghten,  Lt-GoL 
Nevill,  G.  W. 
Kerille-GreaTille,  B. 
Newport,  Viacoimt 
Noel,  rt,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Golonel 
Northcote,  rt  hon.  Sir 

8.H. 
CGormaa,  P. 
O'Neill,  hon.  E. 
Onslow,  D. 
Paget,  B.  H. 
P&,  Sir  L. 
Parker,  Lt-GoL  W. 
Pateahall,£. 
Peek,  Sir  H.  W. 
Peel,  rt  hon.  Sir  B. 
Pell,  A. 

Pelly,  Sir  H.  G. 
Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Pennant,  hon.  G. 
Peploe,  Major 
Percy,  Earl 
Phipps,P. 
Pirn,  Ciiptain  B. 
Plnnket,  hon.  D.  B. 
I^nnkett,  hon.  B. 
PoDuU-Tomer,  Oapt 
Powell,  W. 
Praed,G.  T. 
^raed,  H.  B. 
Price,  Oaptain 
Polestott,  J.  H. 
Baikes,  H.  G. 
Bead,  0.  a 


BandlediBm,  Lord 
Bepton,G.  W. 
Bidl^,  M.  W. 
Bipley,  H.  W. 
Kitchie,  G.  T. 
Bodwell,  B.  B.  H. 
Bound,  J. 
Bnssell,  Sir  G. 
Byder,  G.  B. 
Sackrille,  8.  G.  8. 
Salt,T. 

Sanderwrn,  T.  K. 
Sandford,  G.  M.  W. 
Sandon,  Visconnt 
8clater.Booth,rt  hn.G. 
Scott,  M.  I). 
Sconifield,  Sir  J.  H. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,   Sir 

H.J. 
Shirley,  8.  E. 
Sbnte,  Q«neral 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  G. 
Smith,  8.  G. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Somerset,  LordH.  B.  G. 
Sotheron-Estcourt,  G. 
Spinks,  Mr.  Sojeant 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  8. 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
Starkey,  L.  B. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  G. 
Steere,  L. 
Stewart,  M.  J. 
Storer,  G. 
Sykes,G. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 


Taylor,  rt  hon.  Gol. 
Tennant,  B. 
Thomhill,  T. 
Thwaites,D. 
Thrnne,  Lord  H.  F. 
Tofiemache,  hon.  W.  F. 
Torr,  J. 
Tremajme,  J. 
Trevor,  Lord  A.E.  Hill- 
Tumor,  £. 
Twells,P. 
Vemer,  E.  W. 
Wait,  W.  K. 
Walker,  T.  E. 
Wallace,  Sir  B. 
Walpole,  rt  hon.  8. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Waterhonse,  8. 
Watney,  J. 
Welby-Gf««ory,8irW 
Wellesl^,  Captain 
Wells,  £. 
Wethered,  T.  O. 
Wheelhonse,  W.  8.  J. 
Whitelaw,  A. 
Williams,  Sir  F.  M. 
Wilmot,  Sir  H. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  D. 
Woodd,  B.  T 
Wronghton,  P. 
W]rndham,  hon.  P. 
Wynn,  G.  W.  W. 
Yaimonth,  Earl  of 
Teaman,  J. 
Torke,  hon.  E. 
Yorke,  J.  B. 
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Dyke,  Sir  W.  H. 
Winn,B. 

House  a4Jonmed  at  half 
after  One  o'dook. 


HOUSE    OP     L0ED8, 
Friday,  \2ih  Jfay,  1876. 

MIN  UTES.]— Public  BiLU^—JSeeoHd  Meading-^ 
Publicans  Gertiflcates  (Scotland)  {M\ 

CommitUi — Gas  and  Water  Orders  Gonilmia- 
tion*  (66). 

GOOLIE  TBADE  IN  THE  MAUBITIUS.— 
THE  BOTAL  G0MMI8SI0N. 

QtTBSnOK.  •  OBSKBYATIOirS. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBEBLET  said,  that 
he  desired  to  preface  the  QueBtios  to 
his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  on  the  subjeot  of  the  Ooolie 
Trade  in  the  Mauritius,  of  which  ho  had 
given  Notice,  with  a  few  obsertations. 
It  would  be  in  the  reoolleotion  of  thsir 
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Lordsliips  that  in  1871,  in  conBequenoe 
of  a  Memorial  presented  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment in  that  year,  a  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  Coolies  in  that  island.  After  a 
lengthened  inquiry  the  Commissioners 
issued  their  Eeport  in  1874;  and  last 
year  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  wrote  a  despatch  to  the  Gover- 
nor in  which  he  summarized  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  Eeport  and  stated 
generally  his  views  as  to  the  way  in 
which  those  recommendations  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  circumstances  found  to 
exist  amply  justified  the  appointment  of 
the  Commission.  In  1867  a  Colonial  Act 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  question  of  vagrancy.  He  did 
not  say  tnat  some  such  enactment  was 
not  necessary  at  the  time  that  Act  was 
passed ;  but  no  one  could  read  the  Eeport 
of  the  Commissioners  without  seeing  that 
the  Act  had  been  carried  out  in  a  most 
harsh  manner.  He  would  not  detain 
their  Lordships  by  many  particulars  to 
prove  that  fa,ct ;  but  their  Lordships 
might  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
police  had  carried  out  the  law  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  gatekeeper  of  a 
level  crossing  was  arrested  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  a  vagrant  because 
he  could  not  produce  a  ticket.  It  would 
appear  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case, 
because  the  Chief  of  the  Police  thought 
it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  that  per- 
sons in  the  uniform  of  railway  officials 
should  not  be  arrested.  The  Commis- 
sioners found  that  there  was  an  officer, 
known  as  the  Protector,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  the  Coolies  were  properly 
treated,  but  that  this  officer  had  no 
power  which  would  enable  him  to  act ; 
so  that  his  title  was  a  misnomer.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  Commissioners  found  that, 
while  on  many  estates  the  Coolies  were 
well  treated,  there  were  others  upon 
which  the  '*  deductions"  from  their 
wages  were  arbitrary  and  excessive. 
The  state  of  the  hospitals  was  most  un- 
satisfactory. On  some  estates  there  wore 
systematic  harshness  and  cruel  treatment 
of  the  immigrants.  All  this,  they  re- 
ported, resulted  from  there  bein^  no  effi- 
cient system  of  inspection.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  magistrates  and  other 
officials  were  unable  to  discharge  their 
duties  in  consequence  of  their  having  no 
knowledge  of  any  Indian  language.   By 

TT^e  Earl  of  Kimherley 


way  of  summing  ii|),  iliej  reported  ta 
the  education  provided  for  Uie  Oooia 
was  very  defective,  and  that  theyeDrii 
not  say  that  the  condition  of  the  ibb- 
grants  in  the  Mauritius  was  an  improi^ 
ment  on  what  it  had  been  in  their  nathi 
country.    The  CommissionerB  snggiiM 
that  the  Vacant  Act  of  1867  duraUbi 
greatly  modified,  though  they  did  Ml 
recommend  its  entire  abolition.    He  by 
with  regret  that  his  noble  Friend  (tti' 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  also  was  of  opiaki 
that  it  could  not  be  entirely  diipand 
with;  but  he  was  glad  that  hisnoUi 
Friend  had  stated  in  his  despatch  that  ft 
ought  to  be  greatly  modified,  and  tfaii 
an  end  must  be  put  to  what  were  knon 
as  ''  vagrant  hunts  "  after  escaped inou- 
grants.    These,  according  to  the  Oom- 
missioners,    differed   very    little  froa 
slave  hunts.  Up  to  1854  the  immignali 
were  entitled  to  return  passages  altwi 
service  of  five  years ;  but  in  that  jev, 
when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  GoId- 
nial  Secretary,  they  were  done  amj 
with.     One  of  the  CommissionerSy  Mr. 
Frere,    was    of    opinion    that    retm 
passages  ought  not  to  be  provided  ftr 
the  immigrants  as  had  formerly  bwi 
done ;  but  Mr.  Williamson,  the  other 
Commissioner,  was  of  a  contrary  opinioB, 
and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  adopted  the  views  of  the  latter. 
Both  the  Commissioners  reoonunended 
that  the  second  engagement  ought  boI 
to  be  for  longer  than  one  year,  and  tint 
the  magistrates  and  officers  at  thd  Im- 
migration Office  should   be  aoqnaxnted 
with  at  least  one  Indian  language.  Hi 
attached  great  importance  to  the  reeooi- 
mendations  of  the  Commissioners ;  bit 
anything  that  might  be  enacted  wmdd 
be  of  exceedingly  little  use  if  power  to 
enforce  it  was  not  put  in  the  nandsof 
the  Governor.    The  subject  was  an  im- 
portant one,   seeing  that   the   Goolki 
numbered  220,000,  or  nearly  two-thirdi 
of  the  population  of  the  island.    He  ob- 
served with  some  reg^t  that  his  noUe 
Friend  had  stated  to  a  deputation  Ast 
the  Ordinance  by  which  it  was  intended 
to  carr^  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  was  to  be  drawn  up  ia 
the  island.  He  thought  the  better  oomie 
would  have  been  to  draw  it  up  in  tXne 
country    and  send  out  the  draft  thst 
it  might  be  considered  in  the  Mauiiiiiii. 
He  would  now,  in  conclusion,  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Cokmiea  wkit 
steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  into  eM 
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ihenoomiBendatiofBS  of  ttie  Boyal  0dm- 
aiawiii  of  Inquiry  reflpeofcrng  me  treat- 
ment of  OoQliee  in  Mauritius  ? 

Thx  iUsx.  OP  CABNABVON  said,  it 
iroold  be  inyidions  for  him  to  object 
mUtiBt  to  the  Question  of  the  noble  Ikirl, 
'  vlnoh  he  thought  was  a  very  reasonable 
4Mie,  or  to  the  temperate  manner  in  which 
ke  had  put  it.  Very  little  had  been  said 
Iqr  his  noble  Friend  in  which  he  did*not 
mOj  agree,  and  he  could  assure  his 
BOble  niend  that  the  Goyemment  were 
TSCT  desirous  of  imprpving  the  condition 
flf  uie  Coolies.  The  Beport  of  the  Com- 
nission  was  a  very  voluminous  one,  the 
Cbmmissioners  having  gone  into  a  dis- 
suasion of  the  circumstances  of  each 
property,  and  that  made  it  very  difficult 
to  compile  an  analysis  of  the  whole.  But 
beyond  that  cause  of  delay  there  was 
ADiother.  On  the  4th  of  March  in  last 
jear  he  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Mauritius^  inviting  the  opinion  of 
himself  and  the  Council,  and  expressing 
aa  opinion  that  an  Ordinance  would  be 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  many  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
It  appeared  that  by  some  misapprehen- 
sion while,  as  he  believed,  the  Ordinance 
was  being  proceeded  with  in  the  Colony, 
they  thought  in  the  Colony  that  it  was 
being  proceeded  with  here,  and  it  was 
only  late  in  the  year  that  this  misappre- 
hension was  discovered.  He  then  wrote 
to  the  Ck)vemor,  desiringthat  he  should 
draft  the  Ordinance.  He  believed  it 
was  now  on  its  way  to  this  country,  and 
that  it  might  be  expected  by  the  next 
mail.  His  object  in  having  it  drafted 
in  the  Mauritius  was  that  he  might  in 
the  first  instance  obtain  the  opinion  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  so  save  time. 
The  despatch  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  alluded  was  an  analysis  of  the  Be- 
port of  the  Commission.  As  to  the 
question  of  the  ''vagrant  hunts,"  he 
quite  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  that 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  state 
of  things  disclosed  in  the  Beport — it 
demanded  immediate  attention.  It  was 
impossible  to  at  once  deal  with  it  as  a 
whole ;  but  he  had  so  far  dealt  with  it 
in  his  despatch  as  to  direct  that  the 
*'  Tagrant  hunts "  should  be  done 
away  with,  and  the  law  carried  out 
in  a  fair  spirit,  that  the  power  of 
the  police  to  arrest  persons  should  be 
limited,  and  that  illegal  arrests  should 
be  punishable.  He  believed  that  ulti- 
mately a  satisfiEUstory  solution   of  the 


question  would  be  brought  about.  As 
to  return  passages,  he  was  himself  in 
favour  of  them.  The  opinions  of  the 
Commissioners  were  divided;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Gbvemor,  of  whose 
judgment  he  had  a  high  opinion, 
and  most  of  the  officials  in  the  Co- 
lony were  against  it.  In  other  colo- 
nies return  passages  were  given  as  a 
protection  to  the  emigrants.  He  did  not 
think  they  were  so  much  required  in 
Mauritius  on  that  ground,  but  were 
desirable  rather  for  reasons  of  expe- 
diency. The  immigration  was  very  large, 
and  led  to  a  vast  amount  of  vagrancy — 
there  were  said  to  be  in  the  Mauritius 
no  fewer  than  10,000  vagrants — and  the 
moral  and  sanitary  condition  of  these 
people  was  bad.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
imderstood  that  the  Indian  population 
in  the  island  had  acquired  almost  a 
monopoly  of  small  trades  and  success- 
fully competed  with  the  Natives  for 
domestic  service.  As  to  the  payment  of 
wages,  he  had  always  thought  it  expe- 
dient, and  had  suggested  in  his  despatch, 
that  the  payments  should  be  monthly. 
The  Gt>vemor  concurred  in  the  sugges- 
tion; but  it  was  said  that  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  it 
out  owine  to  the  planters  not  being 
always  able  to  procure  coin.  The  Coolies 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands  had  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  food,  but  in  Mau- 
ritius rations  were  provided  for  them, 
so  that  they  had  not  the  same  necessity 
for  ready  money  at  all  times.  He  was 
opposed,  however,  to  large  arrears.  As 
to  medical  treatment,  that  was  another 
difficult  point ;  but  he  thought  the  medi- 
cal men  entrusted  with  the  supervision 
of  the  Coolies  should  be  as  independent 
as  possible  of  the  planters,  because  as 
between  the  planter  and  the  Coolie  he 
was  afraid  the  case  of  the  latter  would 
be  postponed.  It  would  be,  perhaps, 
too  expensive  to  maintain  medical  men 
solely  for  the  Coolies;  but  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  suggestion  that  while  pri- 
vate practice  should  be  allowed  to  the 
medical  men  having  supervision  of  the 
Coolies,  that  permission  might  be  with- 
drawn where  the  Governor  saw  fit  to 
withdraw  it.  He  concurred  with  his 
noble  Friend  that  whatever  laws  and 
Ordinances  they  might  frame,  they  must, 
after  all,  entrust  large  powers  to  the 
Governors.  There  was  an  embarrassing 
ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  Coolies 
in  the  Courts  referred  to  by  his  noble 
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Priend.  Even  the  interpreters  were  so 
ignorant  of  their  craft  that  they  were  of 
little  or  no  use.  There  were  two  classes 
of  magistrates — the  stipendiary  magis- 
trates and  the  district  magistrates.  The 
Commissioners  recommended  a  fusion  of 
the  two  classes  and  of  the  practice  in 
their  country.  The  Governor  was  in 
favour  not  of  a  fusion  but  of  a  complete 
separation ;  and  he  (the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon) believed  that  separation  was 
the  preferable  policy.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
should  be  a  trained  lawyer.  The  ability 
to  do  the  work  he  had  to  perform  was 
easily  acquired.  A  knowledge  of  our 
Indian  language  by  the  person  to  be 
appointed  to  the  office  was,  however, 
very  desirable,  and  he  was  informed 
that  eligible  candidates  could  be  found 
in  India.  He  thought  the  choice  of  the 
Government  in  respect  of  these  appoint- 
ments ought  to  be  left  free,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  local  Bar  ought  not  to  be 
excluded.  He  had,  he  thought,  now 
touched  upon  all  the  points  raised  by 
his  noble  Friend.  Ho  wished  only  to 
add  his  belief  that  of  late  years  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Coolies  had  been  improved 
in  some  important  particulars  ;  but  while 
admitting  the  condition  of  the  Coolie  in 
the  Mauritius  was  not  what  it  should 
be,  he  could  not  go  so  far  as  his  noble 
Friend,  and  say  it  was  not  better  than 
it  had  been  in  his  native  country.  A 
few  years  ago  the  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  led  to  great  irregularities;  but 
the  latest  Botums  showed  that  the  female 
Coolie  population  was  increasing  con- 
siderably— there  were  now  58,000  fe- 
males to  150,000  males.  Agtdn,  the  mor- 
tality was  much  reduced — and,  quoting 
again  the  last  Returns,  ho  found  that 
while  the  mortality  of  the  general  popu- 
lation was  27  and  a  decimal  per  1,000, 
that  of  the  Coolies  was  23.  As  to  their 
monetary  condition  it  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. In  1870  of  4,000  Coolies  who  re- 
turned to  India  3,500  paid  the  passage 
money  and  took  away  between  600,000 
and  700, 000  rupees.  The  deposits  which 
the  Coolies  held  at  the  Savings  Banks 
amounted  to  £120,000;  and  some  indi- 
viduals among  them  had  amassed  large 
sums  and  purchased  property.  He  be- 
lieved the  Governor  was  anxiously  watch- 
ing every  opportunity  for  improving  the 
condition  of  those  people,  and  he  had 
every  confidence  that  the  efforts  in  that 
direction  would  be  successful. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


YisGOTTirr  OABDWELL  said  he  took  i 
great  interest  in  the  questioii ;  but  aik«  ! 
3ie  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  the  Seen- 
tary  for  the  Colonies  there  was  no  need 
for  his  saying  much  in  addition  to  what 
had  been  urged  by  his  noble  Friend  who 
had  introduced  the  subject  (the  Eiilol 
Kimberley.)  There  appeared  to  hife 
been  some  delay  in  preparing  the  nev 
Ordinances,  but  he  hoped  it  would  azrire 
by  an  early  mail.  When  the  deapatcfaei 
containing  those  opinions  which  the 
Earl  had  referred  to  as  beine  entertained 
by  the  Governor  and  the  Ordinance  vez« 
on  the  Table,  their  Lordships  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  discuss  the  whole 
matter  if  further  discussion  should  be 
found  necessary.  They  seemed  to  be 
all  pretty  well  ag^ed  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Coolies  should  be  treated 
and  as  to  the  objections  to  which  the 
present  system  too  frequently  g^ve  riie. 
His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Kim- 
berley) was  not  expressing  his  owi 
opinion,  but  that  of  the  Commiasionen, 
when  he  stated  that  the  condition  of  tbe 
Coolie  in  Mauritius  was  not  better  thas 
what  it  had  been  in  his  own  oonntrj; 
but  he  was  gratified  that  the  noble  Eari 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  saw  hia  war 
to  taking  a  more  favourable  view,  ana 
he  was  sure  that  his  noble  Friend 
was  equally  so.  As  to  return  paaaage 
money,  he  thought  the  noble  £^1  had 
shown  that  there  was  an  additional 
reason  for  giving  it  to  the  immisranta  in 
Mauritius — namely,  that  it  was  deainUe 
on  grounds  of  expediency ;  and  the  Go- 
vernor had  expressed  a  decided  opinioa 
in  its  favour  in  consequence  of  the  denaitj 
of  the  population.  The  people  of  Maa- 
ritius  were  principally  Natives  of  India, 
and  the  return  passage  was  not  ooatlj, 
and  that  was  an  additional  reason  why 
they  should  apply  to  the  Mauritius  the 
rules  which  were  applicable  to  all  tropi- 
cal colonies. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  wished 
to  explain  that  he  had  qualified  bis  ob- 
servations in  reference  to  the  denaitf  of 
the  population,  and  had  stated  that  it 
was  being  absorbed  in  the  local  tradea. 

Viscount  CARDWELL  aaid,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  must  be  aatia- 
factory.  In  regard  to  the  magiatracj 
he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  emplof 
imcovenanted  servants  from  India,  who 
imderstood  the  Coolie  well,  and  mada 
good  administrators  of  jostioe.  He 
would  also  mention  that  in  the  Weet 
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India  XsUuidB,  in  the  case  of  an  estate 
on  which  abuse  was  proved  to  have  pre- 
Tailed,  the  Gbvemor  had  the  power  of 
Tofkuing  to  permit  the  owner  to  receive 
xnore  immigrants,  but  there  was  no  such 
power  in  we  Mauritius,  and  he  would 
suggest  to  his  noble  Friend  whether  it 
womd  not  be  well  that  there  should  be 
■aoh  a  power  there.  The  present  Go- 
Temor  of  the  Mauritius  had  gone  there 
with  great  Indian  experience,  and  ^e 
might  state  that  Sir  John  Peter  Grant, 
when  Gt>yemor  of  Jamaica,  who  was 
also  a  great  Indian  administrator,  had 
shown  what  could  be  done;  and  he 
(Yiscount  Cardwell)  hoped  the  same 
thing  was  in  store  for  the  Mauritius. 
The  present  system  of  immigration  was 
capable  of  yielding  g^eat  benefit  both 
to  employer  and  employed — both  to 
the  proprietor  in  Mauritius  and  to  the 
Coolie  in  India ;  yet  it  required  so  much 
careful  watching,  and  was  liable  in  its 
nature  to  so  many  evils  that  a  very 
influential  body  of  Civil  servants  in 
India  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  would  be  better  without  it  alto- 
gether. He  did  not  share  in  that 
opinion,  and  he  hoped  when  the  new 
regpilations  were  before  them  that  appre- 
hension would  be  entirely  dispelled  n<om 
the  minds  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
and  that  mutual  advantage  would  be 
found  to  accrue  both  to  the  employer  of 
labour  and  to  the  Coolie. 

LoM)  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the 
observations  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Colo- 
nial Secretary),  especially  as  regarded 
his  intentions  of  remodelling  the  ma- 
gistracy. » 

PUBLICANS'  CERTIFICATES  (SCOT- 
LAND)  BILL— (No.  66.) 

{Th0  Earl  Stanhope) 
SECOND      BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Beading,  read. 

Eabl  stanhope,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  its  object  was  to  assimilate  the  law 
of  Scotland  relating  to  the  granting  of 
licences  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  to  that 
of  England.  Their  Lordships,  no  doubt, 
to  some  extent  were  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  system  which  prevailed  at  pre- 
sent in  Scotland,  which  was,  in  fact,  very 
much  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed 
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in  this  country  before  the  passing  of 
the  Licensing  Act.  Certificates  were 
granted  at  the  statutory  meetings  held 
in  counties,  and  by  the  borough  ma- 
gistrates at  similar  meetings.  There 
were  a  great  many  objections  to 
the  system,  one  of  the  chief  of  which 
was  that  it  rendered  the  obtaining  of 
licences  too  easy,  and  that  the  cases 
were  not  as  thoroughly  sifted  as  they 
required  to  be.  There  were  two  other 
objections,  one  of  which  was  that  the 
magistrates  were  very  much  troubled 
with  canvassing  for  their  votes ;  and, 
secondly,  that  as  regarded  the  granting 
of  certificates,  it  very  often  happened 
that  the  magistrates  assembled  at  the 
county  and  other  meetings  had  really 
no  voice  in  the  matter,  because  an  ap- 
peal lay  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  grant 
licences  over  their  heads.  Now,  it  stood 
to  reason  that  the  local  magistrates 
must  have  a  far  greater  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  the  neighbourhood 
than  those  who  resided  at  a  distance. 
In  fact,  things  had  gone  so  far  that  in 
1873  there  were  as  many  as  250  licences 
granted  on  appeal  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  local  magistrates — that 
was  to  say,  that  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
number  of  licences  granted  in  Scotland 
in  1873  were  granted  on  appeal  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  This  Bill  had  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Scotch  Members  on  both 
sides.  To  remedy  these  objections  he 
had  stated,  the  5th  clause  provided  that 
no  appeal  from  the  magistrates  of  coun- 
ties and  burghs  refusing  any  applica- 
tion for  a  new  certificate  should  lie  to 
Quarter  Sessions,  but  that  the  refusal 
of  the  local  magistrates  should  be 
final.  The  6th  clause,  another  im- 
portant clause  in  the  Bill,  provided 
that  the  grant  of  a  new  certificate  in 
any  county  in  Scotland  should  not  be 
valid  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
standing  committee  of  the  justices,  called 
the  County  Licensing  Committee ;  and 
as  to  burgh  licences,  by  the  8th  clause 
the  new  certificates  were  not  to  be  valid 
unless  confirmed  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  burgh  and  county  magistrates. 
The  7th  and  9th  clauses  provided  for 
the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the 
County  Licensing  Committee  in  coun- 
ties and  of  the  joint  committee  in 
burghs.  There  was  one  provision  also 
which  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  to 
assimilate  the  law,  and  that  was  as  re- 
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garded  the  rights  of  owners  of  property 
to  obtain  a  provisional  licence  for  any 
premises  about  to  be  constructed  or 
altered  for  the  purpose  of  being  used 
as  a  licensed  public-house.  It  was  felt 
to  be  a  very  great  hardship  upon  owners 
of  property  who  were  constructing  pub- 
lic-houses suited  to  the  neighbourhood 
if,  after  they  were  completed,  such  cer- 
tificates should  be  refused  at  the  last 
moment.  In  England  the  practice  was 
for  the  owner  to  obtain  prQvisional 
licences,  which  would  be  subsequently 
renewed  if  the  magistrates  were  satisfied 
that  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  re- 
quired such  additional  accommodation, 
and  that  the  house  itself  was  suitable 
for  the  business.  The  1 3th  clause  ac- 
cordingly provided  for  the  granting  of 
provisional  certificates  by  the  county 
and  borough  Licensing  Committees ; 
but  such  provisional  certificate  would 
not  be  of  any  validity  until  it  should 
have  been  ordered  to  be  exchanged  for 
a  certificate  under  the  Public-houses 
Acts  Amendment  (Scotland)  Act,  1862. 
The  only  other  clause  to  which  he  need 
refer  was  the  1 6th,  which  dispensed  with 
the  personal  attendance  of  the  person 
holding  a  certificate  when  applying  for 
the  renewal  of  the  licence.  It  had  been 
found  that  this  provision  worked  very 
well  in  England,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  apply  in  Scot- 
land. The  Bill,  in  fact,  was  a  very 
simple  one.  It  had  been  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  work  well  in  England,  and 
having  mot  with  the  approbation  of  the 
other  House,  and  being  asked  for  by 
the  majority  of  the  Scotch  Members,  he 
hoped  that  no  objection  would  be  raised 
to  it  in  their  Lordships'  House. 

3fwed,  ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
—{The  Earl  Stanhope,) 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  that 
he  did  not  rise  to  express  any  adverse 
opinion  to  the  Bill,  but  in  the  first  place 
to  present  a  Petition  placed  in  his 
hands  from  the  Commissioners  of  Supply 
of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  in  which  the 
Petitioners  expressed  their  opinion  that 
the  Bill  would  remove  much  of  the  ob- 
jection felt  to  the  present  system.  With 
regard  to  the  main  object  of  the  mea- 
sure— that  of  changing  the  system  of 
granting  licences  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  magistrates  and  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  Licensing  Committee, 
he  had   no   doubt   whatever    it  would 

Efrr?  Sfftnhope 


prove  a  great  improvement  m  tlie  kv, 
and  remove  many  of  the  objectknu  to 
which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Stanhom) 
had  referred.  With  regard  to  aaoOff 
portion  of  the  Bill — wOt  relating  to 
provisional  certificates  in  respect  of  mv 
premises — which  made  a  very  impoitut 
change  in  l^e  law  of  Scotland,  ne  eon- 
fessed  that  he  entertained  oonndenUe 
doubt.  Under  the  present  law  in  Soot- 
land,  they  could  only  grant  lioenoes  to 
the  tenants  of  houses  actually  existing. 
but  by  the  English  system  theyeooU 
be  obtained  by  landlords  in  respect  to 
houses  not  yet  built.  That  did  notexirt 
in  Scotland,  and  they  now  proposed  to 
introduce  it  into  that  countiy  for  the 
first  time.  He  doubted  whether  it  wonld 
be  an  improvement ;  at  all  events  it  wu 
a  very  great  change  in  the  law,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  some  time 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  elapse  befim 
going  into  Committee  on  the  BiH,  in 
order  to  ^ve  an  opportunity  of  a8oe^ 
taining  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  on  the  subject.  With  regsid 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  there  tm 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would  be  a 
very  valuable  change  in  the  law.  It 
was  not  a  very  common  occurrenoe  ftr 
a  BiU  of  such  importance  as  this  to  bo 
introduced  by  a  private  Member,  sad 
he  believed  that  the  people  of  Soodand, 
seeing  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  pri- 
vate Member,  had  come  to  the  oondn- 
sion  that  it  was  not  likely  to  pass ;  but 
at  the  last  moment,  when  it  had  ac- 
tually passed  the  House  of  Commoni, 
when  they  found  that  it  had  to  a  certna 
extent  the  sanction  and  support  of  flie 
Government,  •they  had  beg^un  to  sHv 
that  opinion.  There  were  a  number  of 
Amendments  proposed  to  be  introduood 
in  the  Bill  which  he  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve had  been  suggested  by  the  Lord 
Advocate.  He  should  like  to  ask  tho 
noble  Earl  opposite  whether  he  wonld 
give  them  some  assurance,  before  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill,  whether  ho 
was  disposed  to  accept  the  Amendmonfti 
— because  this  was  a  matter  of  oensidflr- 
able  importance,   and  ought  not  to  bo 

hastily  dealt  with.  

The  Duke  of  BUOCLETTOH  oob- 
curred  in  the  observations  of  the  noUo 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll).  Hethaof^ 
that  the  evils  of  the  present  system  hod 
been  made  the  most  of  by  the  supporin 
of  the  Bill,  and  he  knew  that,  so  nr  froa 
the  licences  being  granted  by  a  voqr 
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lavge  body  of  ma^purtntes,  there  wae 
oltm  oannderaUe  diffioultj  in  getting  a 
nflSoient  number  of  justices  together  to 
decide  opon  the  local  merits  of  the  can- 
didates wt  lioences.  It  might  probably 
be  an  improyement  to  form  Lacensing 
GommitteeSy  but  so  far  as  regarded  the 
granting  of  proyisional  licences,  he  quite 
agreed  with  what  the  noble  Duke  had 
•aid.  Hitherto  in  Scotland  licences  had 
always  been  granted  to  the  tenant  or 
oeeupier  of  the  house,  and  not  to  the 
ownar — and  on  this  plain  ground,  that 
ihib  tenant  or  occupier  was  the  person 
x«all¥  responsible  for  the  manner  in 
whioii  the  nouse  was  conducted^  and  not 
Ae  owner,  who  probably  was  a  long 
vay  off,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
management.  He  very  much  doubted 
the  expediency  of  extending  this  provi- 
■ion  to  Scotland.  This  provision  was 
not  originally  in  the  Bill,  but  was  added 
to  it  while  passing  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  ne  was  in&rmed  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  magistracy 
ffenendly  was  averse  to  it.  The  great 
diflBoolty  they  had  to  encounter  in  respect 
to  increase  of  public-houses,  was  the 
want  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  to  refuse  licences  when  ap» 
^Mfor,  and  thus  reduce  the  number 
.  naated.  He  was  disposed  to  think  that 
tna  number  of  licences  granted  to  grocers 
and  other  tradespeople  to  sell  spirits  was 
the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  dnmkenness 
in  Scotland.  He  fully  concurred  with 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll) 
that  ample  time  should  be  given  to  com- 
mnnioate  with  Scotland  before  going  into 
Committee. 

The  Duxe  of  EICHMOND  and 
GK)BDON  said,  he  agreed  with  his  two 
noble  Friends  who  had  last  spoken  that 
time  ought  to  be  given  before  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  so  that  me  various 
Amendments  might  be  considered.  Nor 
did  he  think  ms  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Stanhope)  would  lose  time  by  taking  that 
ooorse,  and  he  would  insure  that  the 
meaaore  would  be  made  more  complete 
and  perfect.  There  was  no  question  that 
the  scope  of  the  Bill,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  provisional  certificate  clauses, 
warn  at  variance  with  the  practice  which 
now  prevailed  in  Scotland.  The  noble 
Doke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  had 
allnded  to  some  Amendments  which  he 
had  before  him.  These  Amendments 
had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  who,  he   thought  he 


might  say,  was  favourable  to  several  of 
them.  He  would  suggest  to  his  noble 
Friend  in  charge  of  me  Bill  not  only 
that  he  should  give  time  for  considera- 
tion before  going  into  Committee,  but 
that  he  would  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Lord  Advocate,  so  that 
they  might  agree  on  what  Amendments 
might  be  inserted.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  were  well  worth  his 
support  and  would  unquestionably  be 
an  improvement  to  the  law  as  it  now 
stood. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  he  was  quite 
aware  of  the  importance  of  having  the 
measure  fully  discussed,  but  he  must 
say  a  word  as  to  the  time  which  the 
measure  had  already  been  before  the 
country.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron),  who  intro- 
duced it  In  the  other  House,  brought 
it  forward  last  Session ;  therefore,  the 
coimtry  had  had  it  before  them  since  that 
time.  Moreover,  his  hon.  Friend  re- 
presented a  very  large  constituency,  to 
whom  the  subject  was  of  great  import- 
ance. He  quite  admitted  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  principle  of  granting  pro- 
visional licences  to  owners  of  houses  was 
a  novelty,  but  he  would  remind  the  noble 
Duke  that  the  clause  was  qualified  by 
restrictions  which  he  thought  would  be 
sufficient. 

The  Dtjke  of  ARGYLL  said,  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  not  answered  the 
question  as  to  what  time  he  proposed 
the  Bill  should  be  committed. 

Earl  STANHOPE  proposed  to  fix 
the  Committee  for  that  day  fortnight. 

Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  eommitted  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Friday  the  26M 
inetant. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  "bef  ore 

Seven  o'clock,  to  Monday 

next,  a  quarter  before 

Five  o'clock. 
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THE  NAVAL  DISCIPLINE  ACT— FLOG- 
GING IN  THE  NAVY.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it 
Lis  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  this  Se 
Bioa  to  amend  "  The  Naval  Disciplii 
Act,  1866"? 

Mb.  hunt,  in  k^\j,  said,  he  did 
not  propose  to  bring  in  any  such  mea- 

Mb.  p.  A.  TAYLOR  gave  Notice 
that  on  an  early  day  he  should  move. 
That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the 
time  had  arived  when  flogging  in  the 
Navy  should  be  abolished. 

POOH  LAW  (IRELAND)- CLIFDEN 
IINION.-tJL'ESTl  ON. 

Oaptaix  NOLAN  asked  the  Cliief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  the  Local  Go- 
Tornmeut  Hoard  have  received  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Eody  Mollen  of  Clifdon, 
to  the  elfoct  that  some  of  the  votes  re- 
corded at  the  late  election  of  the  Brecon 
division  of  the  Clifdon  Poor  Law  Union 
were  invalid,  the  eleiition  having  been 
dcteimincd  by  a  single  vote ;  and  also 
does  the  Local  G«veniinont  Board  in- 
tend to  inquire  into  thi.s  matter  ? 

SiK  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  :  I 
am  informed  that  Mr.  Mollcn,  a  defeated 
candidate  in  the  late  elcffion  for  Guar- 
dians in  the  Clifdon  Union,  has  im- 
pugned tlie  validity  of  some  votes  given 
at  the  election,  imd  is  now  prosecuting  a 
person  fur  forgery  at  the  jiefty  sessions. 
The  Local  Government  Board  have  with- 
held their  decision  as  to  whether  there 
should  he  any  inquiry  until  the  result 
of  the  proceedings  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  known. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGES  (IRELAND.) 
(l^'ESTIO^•. 
Mb.  ERRTNGTON  asked  the  Chief 
Socretarj- for  Ireland,  Whether  the  state- 
ment in  the  "  Athcnceum  "  of  this  week 
is  correct — 


Collei 


That  a  Tremury  Commission 

linted  to  inquire  and  repoit  o 

IrcUnd : "  — 


and,  if  so,  whether  lie  viU  state  vbi 
were  the  objects  and  scope  of  tlw  in- 
quiry? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
The  statement  in  question  is  oorrM, 
and  the  Commission  is  now  pursDing  iti 
inquiry,  which  is  confined  to  eertui 
points  connected  with  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges, and  does  not  extend  to  the  Qneen'i 
University.  The  points  referred  to  tbi 
Commission  are  as  follows : — The  cos- 
stitution  of  the  College  Councils,  tbt 
present  mode  of  appointment  to  oSe«i 
in  the  Colleges,  the  distribution  of  tb 
work  of  teaching  among  the  Profonon 
and  Lecturers,  the  remuneratioDof  tlwN 
gentlemen  and  other  ofiteers  of  the  CA- 
leges,  and  the  arrangements  in  regaid 
to  the  class  fees  paid  by  the  students. 

CRUriNAL  LAW-UNTEIED  PRISOS. 
ER8.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  RYDER  asked  the  Secret^  of 
State  for  the  Home  Deportment,  Whs 
tfaer,  in  consideration  of  the  fact,  «!• 
denced  by  the  Return,  No.  171,  nceotlj 
made  to  Parliament,  that  no  lees  tbu 
1 1 7  prisoners  were  kept  in  gaol  in  Enp 
land  and  Wales  for  periods  yaiying  fron 
eight  to  four  months,  between  the  Sna- 
mer  AssJites  of  last  year  and  the  Sptiof 
Assizes  of  this  year,  before  being  brought 
to  trial,  he  will  take  such  steps  as  may 
bo  necessary,  either  by  the  introdnclioB 
of  a  Bill  this  Session  or  otherwise,  to 
enablo  all  prisoners  who,  after  the  Snn- 
mer  Assizes,  are  committed  for  trial  lo 
the  gaols  of  towns  in  which  no  Winter 
Assizes  are  held,  for  offences  triaUs 
only  by  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  to  bl 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  town  when 
Winter  Assizes  are  held,  and  tried  thsn 
at  those  Assizes  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  imlj. 
said,  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  W 
0  when  the  practice  lefeired  t> 
should  certainly  be  done  away  with.  Hi 
wished  it  had  been  bo  long  ago.  It 
would  be  remembered  that  on  the  S>tt 
of  March  last,  he  informed  the  Honit 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  intradnos, « 
behalf  of  the  Government,  a  Bill  fcr  Ot 
purpose  of  avoiding  delay  in  erimili] 
trials  during  the  present  Session.  SiHt 
that  time  he  had  been  in  i  iiiiiiimiiiiatini 
vith  the  learned  Judges  as  to  the  bsit 
means  of  securing  the  end  in  niv. 
They  had  not  come  to  a  final  dociiion  U 
to  what  particular  form  ths  Bill  shonU- 
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take,  but  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Gk)- 
Temment  to  deal  with  the  matter  before 
the  present  Session  concluded. 

SPAIN—THE  "  CLiaiENTrNA." 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  QEIEVE  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in 
the  evening  papers  of  Wednesday,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  a  correspondent  of 
*'  The  Daily  News,"  written  from  Ma- 
laga, as  follows : — 

^That  the  recent  capture  of  the  British 
■ohooner  'Clementina'  by  a  Spanish  revenue 
cnuBer  has  created  great  excitement  here.  The 
■ohooner,  on  her  way  to  Gibraltar,  grounded 
while  in  the  waters  of  Almeira,  and  the  master 
not  being  able  to  g^t  her  off,  proceeded  to  jetti- 
son part  of  the  cargo  to  lighten  the  ship ;  while 
so  employed  a  revenue  cruiser  came  m  sight, 
boarded  the  vessel  with  an  armed  party,  and  or- 
dered the  master  and  crew  down  below.  One 
of  the  guarda  costa  crew  deliberately  shot  a 
eeiimaTi  of  the  *  Clementina,'  who  fell  mortally 
wounded  on  deck,  and,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  the  master,  they  allowed  this  poor 
man  to  be  on  the  deck  for  two  hours,  until  at  last 
he  died,  from  loss  of  blood.  Instead  of  taking  the 
'  Clementina  *  into  the  port  of  Almeira,  as  the 
8puii8h  law  required,  Uioy  took  the  vessel  to 
where  inquiry  was  held  to  which  the 
British  Consul  was,  in  the  most  insulting  terms, 
refoaed  admittance,  and  the  vessel  condemned, 
the  booty  being  divided  between  the  captors  and 
the  judge  and  assessor,  who  declared  her  to  bo  a 
lawful  prize; 

and,  whether  he  can  state  that  an  imme- 
diate and  searching  inquiry  shall  be 
made  into  the  allegations,  with  a  view 
to  indemnification  by  the  Spanish  Go- 
Temment,  of  the  owner  of  the  **  Clemen- 
tina "  and  the  relatives  of  the  unfortu- 
nate seaman,  and  an  ample  apology  to 
the  British  Government  for  repeated  in- 
sults to  her  flag  by  guarda  costa  in  the 
▼idnity  of  Gibraltar  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  the  at- 
tention of  his  noble  Friend,  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  been  called  to 
statement  in  The  Daily  NewBy  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  statement  was  cor- 
rect. From  two  Beports  which  had  been 
received  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Malaga,  and  one  from  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Madrid,  it  appeared  that  the 
account  in  the  newspaper  was  substan- 
tially correct,  except  that  they  had  heard 
notlung  of  any  insulting  terms  having 
been  used  to  the  Consul.  A  representa- 
tion was  immediately  made  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Madrid  to  the  Spanish 


Government,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
representation  the  sale  of  the  vessel  had 
been  postponed,  and,  also  in  consequence 
of  that  representation,  the  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  go  on  bail ;  at  least  they  were 
told  they  might  go  on  bail,  provided  bail 
was  obtained.  Whether  bail  was  obtained 
or  not  he  was  unable  to  say.  Eepre- 
sentations  also  had  been  made  fur- 
ther on  the  subject  by  Her  Majesty's 
Minister,  the  answers  to  which  had  not 
yet  been  received ;  but  a  full  inquiry 
would  be  demanded  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment into  the  matter.  The  course 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
pursue  after  that  inquiry  had  been  made 
had  not  yet  been  determined ;  but  much 
must  of  course  depend  on  the  Report 
that  was  made  as  the  result  of  that  in- 
quiry. He  did  not  think  it  would  be 
prudent  on  his  part  to  say  more  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  he  would  say  this,  that  if  the 
Report  was  true,  that  one  of  the  sea- 
men had  been  shot  and  allowed  to  bleed 
to  death  without  assistance,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  gross  and  wanton  outrages 
which  could  be  conceived.  He  must  say 
further,  in  order  to  relieve  the  anxietv 
of  those  persons  who  might  have  friends 
on  board  vessels  touching  the  Spanish 
coast,  that  none  of  the  crew  of  the  CU- 
mentina  were  British  subjects.  Both  tho 
master  and  the  mate  were  Italians,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  including  tho 
murdered  man,  were  Spaniards. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  DEBT— MR.  CAVE'S 
REPORT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  CARTWRIGHT 
asked  the  right  honourable  Member 
for  Shoreham,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  discrepancy  of 
£16,000,000,  between  the  Estimate  as 
to  the  Khedive's  indebtedness  in  his 
own  Report  and  that  given  in  tho  Khe- 
dive's Decree  of  May  2,  for  a  proposed 
unification  of  his  liabilities ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  has  any  reason  to  apprehend 
that  he  was  misled  when  he  put  at 
£75,000,000  the  whole  indebtedness  of 
the  Khedive  ? 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE:  Yes,  Sir, 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  this 
apparent  discrepancy,  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber does  not  state  the  case  quite  accu- 
rately. If  he  will  refer  to  my  Report  he 
will  see  that  the  amount  of  £75,000,000 
does  not  include  three  loans  nearly  paid 
off,  amounting  altogether  to  £5,000,000. 
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The  difference  is  thus  reduced  to 
£11,000,000.  He  will  also  see  that  I 
estimated  the  cost  of  conversion  of  the 
Debt,  according  to  my  own  plan,  at 
£2,000,000;  but  I  calculate  that  the 
cost  of  conversion  under  the  new  scheme 
will  be  £7,000,000,  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  which  is  given  in  the  form  of 
a  bonus  to  the  holders  of  Treasiiry  bonds 
— for  the  purpose,  I  suppose,  of  floating 
the  Debt.  This  difference  will  ac- 
count for  another  £5,000,000,  leaving 
£6,000,000  to  be  accounted  for.  Now, 
if  we  take  £3,000,000  or  £4,000,000  as 
the  excess  over  the  Estimate  for  the 
Abyssinian  War — which  is,  of  course, 
merely  conjectural — we  shall  still  have 
between  £2,000,000  and  £3,000,000  un- 
accounted for ;  and  I  cannot  tell  without 
further  information  whether  this  is  due 
to  any  error  in  the  information  given  to 
me  or  whether  it  is  due  to  increased  ex- 
penditure since  that  information  was 
given. 

PARLIAMENT— ORDER  OF  PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.— QUESTIONS. 

TuE  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  he  did  not  know  whether  there  was 
any  Member  of  the  Treasury  Bench 
present  who  could  give  him  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  course  of  Business  for 
next  week.  He  had  understood  that 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill 
would  bo  the  First  Order  on  Monday  ; 
but  ho  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  take  any 
important  Business  in  case  the  debate 
upon  the  second  reading  of  that  Bill 
should  terminate  at  an  early  hour.  He 
also  understood  last  night  that  the  Com- 
mons Bill  would  be  fixed  for  Thursday ; 
but  he  should  like  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  brought  forward  as  the  First 
Order  of  the  Day.  It  would  also  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  House  to 
know  when  the  Government  intended 
to  introduce  the  Education  Bill. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  he  was  not 
quite  sure  as  to  the  arrangements,  but 
he  thought  that  this  was  the  idea  of  the 
Government  at  present.  On  Monday  it 
was  proposed  to  take  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Revenue  Bill,  and  they  had  not 
anticipated  that  that  Bill  would  pass  its 
stage  at  a  very  early  hour  of  the  even- 
ing. If,  however,  it  should  pass  at  an 
early  hour,  then  ho  anticipated  that  the 

Mr.  Stqyhm  Cave 


Government  would  have  some  odwr 
measure  ready  to  proceed  witL  Hi 
would  mention  in  the  coorae  of  tha 
evening  what  measure  it  was  that  thej 
would  in  that  event  take  second.  As  lo 
Thursday  the  proposal  was,  that  they 
should,  before  entering^  upon  the  Orden 
of  the  Day,  proceed  with  the  notice  far 
the  introduction  of  the  Education  BiD, 
and  next  to  that  they  proposed  to  tab 
the  Committee  upon  tne  Custoiiu  tal 
Inland  Revenue  Bill,  and  after  that  the 
Second  Order  would  be  theCommonaBilL 

Lord  ESLINGTON  inquired  wka 
the  Government  would  take  the  Report 
upon  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  On  Monday  week. 

The  Marquess  of  HABTINOTON 
regretted  that  he  omitted  to  ask  when 
it  was  intended  to  introduce  the  Frieoni 
Bill  ?  It  might  be  well  for  the  ocmre- 
nience  of  the  Government,  as  well  ai 
that  of  the  House,  that  he  should  gift 
them  Notice  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment that  the  Commons  JBill  should  be 
taken  the  Third  Order  on  Thursday  next 
might  not  be  thought  satisfactory ;  and 
the  Government  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  that  arrangement  was  ob- 
lected  to 

Mr.  ASSHETON  GROSS  said,  thit 
he  would  not  bring  on  the  Gommoiis 
Bill  at  a  late  period  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  SERJEA^•T  SHERLOCK  inquiwd 
whether  any  of  the  numerous  Bilb 
affecting  the  administration  of  justioeiB 
Ireland  were  likely  to  be  taken  thii 
Session  ?  ^^ 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  oould  not  it 
present  say  when  the  Bills  relating  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  Lreund 
would  be  laid  before  the  House.  ^  Hw 
Government  had  already  several  Billi  of 
pressing  importance  on  hand,  and_  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  anything 
definite  in  reference  to  further  fiiuuMM 
until  these  were  disposed  of. 

SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  propoocd, 
''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 

Chair." 

PUBLIC-HOUSES    (IBELAND)— 8UNDAT 
CLOSING.— RESOLUTION. 
Mr.    EICHAED   SMYTH:   I  iim, 
Sir,   to  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
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Notice  whioh  I  haye  placed  upon  the  giyen  to  take  alarm  readily  at  what  they 

'Pafeat —  see  going  on  around  them.    Now,  what 

"Thit,  in  the  opinion  of  thia  House,  it  is  ^^  ^^7  ^7  *^o^*  *^®  condition  of  Ire- 
expedient  that  the  Law  which  forbids  the  land?  Lord  Chief  Justice  Whiteside, 
0eBenl  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  during  a  por-  after  referring  to  the  increase  of  drunken- 
fion  of  Sunday  in  Ireland  should  be  amended  so  ^ess  inKinff's  County,  observed  that  he— 

as  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  that  day."  ,,  ___         ^°        •    j  !v  x  xi. 

^  '^*;            ^                            "^  "  Was  not  surpnsed  that  there  were  so  many 

I  think  it  possible  that  some  hon.  Mem-  associations  of  peoplo  in  the  country  trying  to 

bers    who  may  be  favourable   to   this  grapple  with  the  vice  of  intoxication." 

proposal  in  substance  may  yet  hesitate  ^^     j^g^^^   ^leogh    said,    in    County 

to  support  it,  because  it  is  presented  to    ^jtoj^q 

the  House  in  the  form  of  an  abstract 

Besolution.    Well,   I  have  to  explain  "  ^  ^7^  \^.^^  *ol^  ^YJ'^t  °?^^*^  ""^^^ 

-»    ,    T  j*j     n  T         ij  i.    ^  X      -.1-.      r^  cases  with  which  you  will  be  troubled  are  attn- 

™*U,,  .^       ,  ■^^^^  ^  ^®*  *  ^.         ^^^  hutable  to  the  exissive  consumption  of  ardent 

my  Bill,  but  the  Ballot  went  against  me,  spirits." 

and  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  any 

use  in  keeping  a  Bill  as  a  mere  dead-  ^r-  Justice  Fitzgerald  said,  in  County 

letter  on  tne  Order  Book  during  the  -K-erry 

whole  of  the  Session,  when  there  was  **  He  had  been  16  years  on  the  Bench,  and  he 

not  the  slightest  chance  of   getting  an  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said  that  19-20ths 

opportunity  to   discuss  it.      But  I    do  5^  *^®  ^^^«  ^jj*^®  calendar  was  produced  by 

*^*  , ii.   X   j.i_          •            I.  j'ir  drunkenness.    The  results  of  intemperance  were 

not  know  that  there  is  much  difference  pauperism,  destitution,  gaols,  lunatic  asylums, 

in  the  ultimate  fate  of  an  opposed  Bill  workhouses,  and  the  grave." 

and  of  a  Eesolution  in  the  hands  of  a  ,      .    /^       ^   ■»,         j     ix 

private  Member.    K  a  non-official  Mem-  ^^^E^  Battersby,  m  County  Mayo,  dwelt 

ber    succeeds    in  carrying    the  second  on  the  evil  arising  from  drunkenness, 

reading  of  a  Bill,  that  is  usuaUy  the  end  and  added— 

of  it  for  the  Session.     Indeed,  I  may  say  "  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  this 

it  is  invariably  the  end  of  it,  if  it  is  state  of  things,  or  how  it  is  to  be  remedied." 

vigorously  opposed.    It  amounts  to  no  ^^     j^^^^^    ^           3^^^     i^    ^^^^^ 

more  than  an  expression  of  the  opinion    Waterford 

of  the  House  to  pave  the  way  for  future 

legifilation  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  ^  '^  J^^  ^^^  ^^  mtemperance  was  very  much 

the  time  of  the  House  at  their  command  ;  o   ep  o     . 

and  for  this  purpose  a  Besolution  does  Mr.   Justice    O'Brien^   in   Boscommon, 

just  as  well  as  a  Bill.    K,  however,  there  said — 

are    hon.   Members  who   on    principle  a  ^  ^^s  needless  to  comment  on  the  ruinous 

object  to  all  abstract  Resolutions,  who  consequences  of  the  vice  of  intoxication." 

have  never  voted  for  them,  and  who  _.      -.           ^                  i_       ^        i     • 

never  wiU  vote  for  them,  I  cannot  ex-  J^^.   Baron  Dowse,   spoke   strongly  m 

pect    that    those  hon.   Gentlemen  will  Westmeath,  Queen's  County,  and  Kil- 

support    the  proposition  which   I  now  ^^re,  saying,  among  other  thmgs— 

make.     But,  as  for  others,   I  trust  they  "  He  was  not  a  believer  in  men  being  made 

will  treat  this  Resolution  with  the  same  good  by  Act  of  Parliament." 

oandid  and  earnest  consideration  as  if  it  p.  Hear,   hear!"]    Yes,   but  wait  for 

was  a  Motion  for  the  second  reading  of  ^j^^^  follows— 

a  Bill.    I  have  no  wish  to  draw  a  darker 

ficture  of  Ireland  than  it  deserves ;  but  **  Sunday  closinff  might  do  some  good,  as  it 

am  bound  to  state  that  the  prevalence  ^^pt  a  man  from  doing  ^Tong  the  one-seventh 

^     .    .                          •       xi-   J.             1 •  of  his  tmie. 

of    mtemperance    m    that    country    is 

▼ery  deeply  moving  the  public  mind,  and  The  Inspector  of  the  gaol  of  London- 
is  causing  much  anxiety  among  all  classes  derry ,  a  gentleman  of  great  intelligence 
of  the  population.  In  proof  of  this,  I  and  experience,  told  me  during  the  late 
need  only  refer  to  some  of  the  state-  Assizes,  that  if  were  not  for  whiskey  the 
ments  made  by  the  Irish  Judges  when  gaol  of  Derry  would  be  large  enough 
ffoing  circuit  at  the  last  Spring  Assizes,  to  accommodate  all  the  criminals  of 
The  Judges  are  not  agitators,  or  enthu-  Ireland  outside  the  City  of  Dublin, 
fiiasts,  or  ascetics.  They  are  sedate  But  the  statements  of  individuals  need 
gentlemen,  who  hold  themselves  aloof  not  be  further  quoted>  when  it  is 
nom  aU  fantastic  theories,  and  are  not  notoriously    the    opinion    of   the  vast 
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majority  of  well-informed  and  thoughtful 
men  in  Ireland — Judges,  magistrates, 
clergy,  grand  jurors.  Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians, merchants,  traders,  farmers,  and 
even  the  working  classes  themselves — 
that  the  Legislature  has  not  yet  done  all 
that  it  may  do,  and  that  it  ought  to  do, 
in  order  to  curtail  the  temptations 
which  beset  especially  the  younger  por- 
tions of  our  population.  There  may 
be  honest  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  way  of  applying  a  remedy,  and  it 
may  well  be  admitted  that  votes  will 
be  recorded  against  the  proposal  now 
before  the  House  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  are  as  sincerely  anxious  to  pro- 
mote temperance  as  any  who  will  vote 
.for  it.  We  are  very  far  from  saying 
that  the  closing  of  public-houses  on 
Sunday  will  be  anything  like  a  pana- 
cea or  a  complete  cure  for  the  evils  which 
we  see  around  us.  At  the  best  it  can 
only  be  a  palliative;  but  if,  as  Baron 
Dowse  observed,  it  should  prevent  foolish 
young  men  from  doing  wrong  a  seventh 
part  of  their  time,  it  would  have  done 
something.  We  are  encouraged  to  have 
good  hopes  from  its  operation,  when  we 
take  into  account  the  experience  of  Scot- 
land, for  it  is  now  put  beyond  doubt  that 
the  measure  has  been  a  success  there. 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Dr.  Cameron)  obtained  a  Return  re- 
cently, showing  the  number  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness  in  Scotland  during  the 
year  ending  June,  1875.  This  Return 
distinguishes  the  arrests  made  between 
8  A.M.  (m  Sunday  and  8  a.m.  on  ^[onday 
from  those  made  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week.  The  aiTcsts  for  the  year  in 
the  whole  of  Scotland  were  61,173, 
which  would  give  an  average  of  8,739 
for  each  of  the  seven  days.  But,  instead 
of  this,  we  find  that  the  Sunday  arrests 
were  only  2,379,  whilst  the  average  for 
each  of  the  other  days  was  9,782.  When 
these  figures  are  taken,  along  with  the 
fact  that  in  England  and  Ireland  the 
arrests  on  Sunday  are  about  equal  to 
those  made  on  tlie  other  days  of  the 
week,  it  amounts  to  a  positive  demon- 
stration that  the  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act, 
as  it  is  called,  has  wrouglit  successfully 
in  Scotland.  It  ma}-  bo  asked  why  are 
there  any  Sunday  arrests  at  all  in  Scot- 
land when  the  publi<'-houses  are  not 
open  at  all?  But  they  are  open  for 
Jond /?efd  travellers  ;  and  lam  informed 
on  excellent  authority  that  the  persons 
who  are  arrested  on  S  -'onings 

Jfr.  Michard  Smy 


are  generally  those  who  have  not  oo&> 
sidered  it  too  great  a  hardship  to  valk 
three  Scotch  miles  to  put  themselves  ii 
order  for  getting  drunk.     Again,  we  in 
met  with  an  allegation  which  we  find  it 
hard  to  rebut — namely,  that  Ireland  ii 
not  Scotland.     For  this  one  night  in  tlu 
House  of  Commons  I  am  sorry  that  it 
is  not.    It  was  once  suggested  that  thi 
best  cure  for  Ireland  would  be  to  pnt  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  a  short  time; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  it  couU 
only  become  Scotland  for  one  Session  d 
Parliament,  the  advantage  to  us  would 
be  very  great,  for  then  we  should  hare 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  remedial  metp 
sure  like  this,   which  is  supported  bj 
four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  N(i 
that  we  grudge  to  Scotland  her  good 
fortune  in  getting  whatever  she  wants 
in  this  House.     We  have  no  reason  to 
do  so,  for  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  Scotch  Members  have  done  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  get  for  Ireland 
the   same  concession  which  Parliament 
made  to  them  23  years  ago.     I  frankl? 
own  that,  no  matter  how  well  the  lav 
may   have    wrought  in    Scotland,   ve 
should  not  be  justified  in  extending  it  to 
Ireland  unless  the  opinion  of  the  coontiy 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  such  a  step. 
Now  we  have  taken  every  means  that  can 
be  thought  of  to  elicit  Irish  opinion  on  the 
question,    and  the  result   of  those  in- 
quiries I  shall  now  lay  before  the  Honee. 
Petitions  from  Ireland  alone  in  favour  of 
this  Motion  have  been  presented,  signed 
by   about    230,000  persons ;    whereas, 
against  it,  the  signatures  amount  to  onlj 
50,000,  and  it  may  be  of  importtfbce  to 
observe   that    these    adverse    Petitioni 
have  all  emanated  from  public-housei. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  throw  ooU 
water  on  Petitions,  and  I  have  even  seen 
it  asserted  that  the  healthiest  opinion  of 
the  country  is  that  which  is  neither  ex- 
pressed in  Petitions  nor  at  public  meet- 
ings.    But  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mem- 
bers of   the  House  of   Commons  will 
be  disposed  to  judge  of  the  opinioos 
of  their  constituents  by  what  their  con- 
stituents do  not  say ;  for  in  that  case  wo 
could  always  assert  that  a  nation  was  in 
favour  of  any  measure  we  proposed,  if 
we  could  only  show  that  the  nation  ii 
question  was  politically  dumb.    I  stQl 
believe    in    the    old-fashioned   wi^  of 
making  popular  opinion  known  by  f^- 
tion,  and  by  public  meeting.  Moltitadei 
of  crowded  public  meetings  have  been 
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held  in  Ireland  during  the  year  in 
rapport  of  this  Motion,  and  I  am  aware 
of  only  one  against  it,  which  I  will  now 
describe.  The  publican  interest  in  the 
town  of  Strabane,  in  County  Tyrone,  a 
prosperous  town  of  4,500  inhabitants, 
took  alarm  at  the  progress  of  the  Sunday 
closing  movement,  and  resolved  on  a 
oounter  demonstration.  A  public  meet- 
ings was  projected,  placards  were  posted, 
mad  the  promoters  made  most  laudable 
efforts  to  have  an  imposing  assemblage 
to  protest  against  the  Sunday  Closing 
•*  Coercion  Bill."  The  evening  and  the 
hour  of  meeting  arrived,  when  a  great 
many  people  gathered  around  the  door 
of  the  haU,  but  would  not  go  in.  At 
length  a  house  was  made ;  a  gentleman 
was  moved  to  the  chair,  but  only  two 
publicans  and  no  sinners  appeared  on 
the  scene.  The  chairman,  waiting  for 
fresh  arrivals,  which  never  came,  rose 
and  said  that  there  had  been  resolutions 
prepared,  but  if  the  trade  did  not  think 
fit  to  look  after  its  own  interests,  it  was 
none  of  his  business. 

"  In  fact,"  said  ho,  *'  my  own  sister  keeps  a 
public-house,  and  she  has  a  six-day  licence; 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  1  dismiss  the 
meeting," 

which  he  did  amid  the  hearty  cheers 
of  the  people  outside,  who  laughed 
to  their  hearts'  content  at  the  result 
of  this  great  anti-Sunday  closing  de- 
monstration in  the  town  of  Stra- 
bane.  It  is  the  same  all  over  Ire- 
land. There  is  no  popular  opinion 
which  could  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  public 
meeting  against  the  closing  of  public- 
houses  on  Sundays.  Another  test  was 
applied  last  winter.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing 
Afiaoeiation  caused  voting  papers  to  be 
left  with  every  householder  in  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and 
Londonderry,  these  being  the  six  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns  in  Ireland.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  get  a  perfectly  free 
and  unbiased  expression  of  opinion,  and 
the  following  are  the  results.  In  Dublin 
there  were  25,077  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  3, 104  against  it;  Belfast,  23,277 
for,  and  2,809  against;  Cork,  9,172  for, 
and  1,499  against;  Limerick,  5,292  for, 
and  632  against;  Londonderry,  3,082 
for,  and  649  against;  Waterford,  3,425 
for,  and  195  against.  The  aggregate 
vote  of  the  licensed  traders  in  all  these 
towns  (for  they  were  also  asked  their 
opinion)  was  830  for,  and  735  against. 


The  Irish  Government,  being  startled  by 
these  figures,  set  to  work  to  have  an  in- 
vestigation of  their  own.   They  employed 
the  constabulary  to  watch  the  public- 
houses  in  these  same  cities  and  towns 
on  a  certain  Sunday  to  see  how  many 
people  used  them.     I  suppose  the  object 
of  the  Government  was  to  prove,  if  pos- 
sible, that  things  were  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  we  represented  them  to  be ;  that  we 
were  exaggerating  the  evils  of  Sunday 
drinking,  and  that  the  outcry  we  were 
making  was  unreasonable.     But,  what- 
ever the  object  was,  I  hear  that  the  result 
was  very  curious.    They  have  found  out, 
it  is  said,  that  the  evils  are  immensely 
greater  than  we  ever  supposed.     They 
have    not   made  known  their    figures, 
which,  indeed,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chief  Secretary  has  admitted  that  he 
cannot  quite  stand  over,  and  this  hesita- 
tion on  his  part  will  at  once  be  explained 
when  I  state  to  the  House  that,  as  I 
understand,  in  one  town  the  police  re- 
ported that  more  persons  entered  the 
public-houses  on  Sunday  than  the  whole 
grown-up  population  of  the  place.     It  is 
like  the  supper  which  Sir  Boyle  Roche 
was  at  in  London.     He  told  a  friend 
that  every  kind  of  drink  in  this  world 
was  on  the  table,  and  several  others  that 
he  could  not  remember  the  names  of. 
The    Irish    police    have  outdone  their 
countryman,  for  they,  it  is  said,  reported 
that   every   man  in  Dublin   entered   a 
public-house  on   Sunday,   and  a  great 
many  other  Dublin  men  besides.     The 
result  of  this  Sunday  tippling  Census  will 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  be   used  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  but  the 
figures  will  be  kept  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  Dublin  Castle,  to  be  used  by  some 
future  novelist,    who    will   be   writing 
fictions  not  founded  on  facts,  being  traits 
and  stories  of  Dublin  Castle  administra- 
tion.    Of  course,  the  same  people  were 
counted  over  and  over  again,  for  a  party 
of  six  generally  stand  treat  all  round  in 
six  different  public-houses.      But,   Sir, 
we  never  denied  that  the  public-houses 
were  largely  used  on  Sundays.     That  is 
our  case.     And  I  will  tell  the  House 
what  sort  of  people  do  use  them  on  that 
day.     They  are  not  the  heads  of  families 
at  all ;   but  in  9  cases  out  of  10  they  are 
young  persons  from  17  to  21  years  of 
age.     Let  me  give  one  illustration.     At 
the  recent  Assizes  at  Londonderry  three 
young  men  were  convicted  of  a  shocking 
outrage  upon  a  young  woman  on  a  Sun- 
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day  evening.     It  came  out  in  evidence 
at  the  trial  that  they  had  spent  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  drinking  in  several  public- 
houses.     One  of  the  young  men  was  the 
son  of  a  respectable  widow.      He  was 
not  a  habitual  drunkard,   but  he  fell 
into  the  temptation  of  tlie  Sunday  tavern, 
and  he  and  his  companions  were  sen- 
tenced by  Judge  Keogh  to   15  years' 
penal  servitude.  It  is  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  young  men  of  this  stamp  that  we 
are   asked    to  keep    the  public-houses 
open  on  Sunday  afternoons.      We  can 
easily  reconcile  the  figures  furnished  from 
the  house-to-house  canvass  with  those 
supplied  by  the  police.     The  heads  of 
families  among  the  working  classes,  who 
see  their  children  going  to  ruin  by  Sun- 
day drinking,  have  been  eager  to  sign 
the  canvassing-papers  in  favour  of  the 
measure  I  am  now  advocating,  and  they 
have  done  so  for  the  very  reason  that 
their  sons  and  daughters  use  the  public- 
houses  on  Sunday.     Now,  if  you  intend 
to  govern  Ireland,  not  through  the  opi- 
nion of  the  householders  of  Ireland,  but 
through  the  practices  of  their  children, 
then  the  sooner  you  sweep  away  the 
present  suffrage  the  better,  and  let  us 
have   a  plebiscite  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion over  16  years  of  age.     If  the  ma- 
jority of  the  heads  of  families  among  the 
working  classes  in  Ireland  were  in  favour 
of  Sunday  taverns,  I  would  not  stand 
here  to  propose   a  measure    to  coerce 
them,  but  I  would  try  to  create  a  better 
opinion    outside   before    recommending 
Parliamentary  action.     But  as  I   find 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  are  or  ought  to  be  responsible  for 
the   government  of  Ireland  —  that  is, 
the  voters  —  are  in  favour  of  protect- 
ing    the     young     from     the    tempta- 
tions of  the  public-houses  on  Sunday, 
I    will    continue    to    urge    Parliament 
to    give  effect  to  thoir  wishes,   and  to 
make  some  earnest  attempt  to  do  what 
they  believe  will  be  of  great  service  to 
the  sobriety  and  morals  of  the  people.  I 
need  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
with  answering  the  Sunday  beer  argu- 
ment.      Irish  Members  only  use  that 
to   catch  English   cars.     In  Ireland  it 
has  no  meaning  whatever.      No  doubt 
some   of   the  more  prosperous  of  the 
Irish  working  classes  drink  bottled  por- 
ter; but  all  hon.  Gentlemen  who  indulge 
in    that    beverage  know  that    Dublin 
stout  keeps  very   well  as  long  as  the 
cork  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  bottle,  but 


not  many  minutes  longer.  Then  u  tD 
shebeens  taking  the  place  of  lioeuel 
houses  on  Sunday,  I  am  sure  the  Con- 
stabulary, who  have  shown  thenualvH 
so  efficient  in  counting  the  men  mi 
women  in  Ireland  who  drank  whiikfj 
in  houses  other  than  their  own  on  i 
certain  Sunday,  will  not  have  mudi  dif- 
ficulty in  picking  up  a  man  coming  on 
of  a  shebeen.  I  tmnk  too  well  of  the 
Irish  police  to  suppose  for  a  momeit 
that  they  would  fail  to  get  on  the  west 
of  a  shebeen.  We  may  dismiss  thit 
fear.  I  understand  that  a  depatatus 
from  one-third  of  the  trade  aasodstiou 
of  Dublin  have  waited  recently  ontha 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  DuUii 
(Sir  Arthur  Guinness)  and  the  bos. 
Member  for  Drogheda  (Dr.  O'Lesiy)  U 
expostulate  ag^nst  tne  measure  kt 
closing  public-houses  on  Sunday.  I 
have  no  wish  to  underrate  any  expm- 
sion  of  opinion  of  this  kind,  butlshcyoU 
like  to  know  how  many  persons  attended 
the  meetings  which  appointed  those 
trade  delegates,  if  they  were  deUgated 
at  all.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  hole-and- 
corner  meeting  to  pass  a  resolution; but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  ii 
the  legal  quorum  at  these  trade  meet- 
ings. I  Imow  a  board  of  trustees,  oon- 
of  21  gentlemen.  By  some  oyersigfat  in 
the  Act  of  incorporation,  there  u  no 
legal  quorum  of  the  board's  oonmuttee; 
the  consequence  is  that  one  member 
can  transact  the  business,  and  oftn 
does.  The  occasion  on  which  there  ii 
only  one  member  present  is  almost  tlia 
only  occasion  on  which  the  board  ii 
peifectly  unanimous.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  these  trade  meetings  in  DaUin 
had  nearly  as  good  a  reason  as  this  far 
their  unanimity.  A  certain  amount  d 
odium  has  been  thrown  upon  the  Snn- 
day-closing  movement  by  calling  it  t 
teetotal  movement.  J£  that  were  true, 
it  could  easily  bear  the  odium.  Teeto- 
tallers are  not  the  most  trouUeeoBM 
people  in  the  country ;  but  I  am  eonj 
to  say  the  teetotallers  are  not  qnifte 
unanimous  in  favour  of  this  meseue. 
I  am  informed  that  some  OoodTempliii 
and  Eechabites  refused  to  sign  the  oea- 
vassing  paper  in  favour  of  Sunday  dol- 
ing, because  they  regard  the  demand  ei 
too  small.  Like  the  hon.  and  nOnt 
Member  for  Watexford  (Migor  (rGw- 
man),  they  are  willing  to  spill  all  tti 
drink  and  swill  the  streets  with  it;  M 
they  do  not  see  their  way  to  join  ia  i* 
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•ffort  merely  to  limit  its  use.  My  hon. 
mnd  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Waterford  made  a  speech  last  Session 
in  favour  of  knocking  all  whiskey  bar- 
Tela  into  staves,  which  rejoiced  the  teeto- 
tellerSy  and  made  the  hair  of  the  publi- 
cans stand  on  end.  It  is  said  that  a 
Good  Templar  Lodge  has  had  the  hon. 
and  ffallant  Member's  speech  printed 
and  mimed  in  their  lodge-room,  and 
that  they  have  his  likeness  wrought 
in  beautiful  needlework  on  their  flag, 
and  yet  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber, notwithstanding  his  alliance  with 
the  extreme  section  of  abstainers,  has 
hitherto  been  adverse  to  the  Motion 
now  before  the  House.  I  should  hope 
that  to-night  he  will  become  an  advo- 
cate for  moderation.  Another  objection 
against  conceding  this  measure  to  Ire- 
land is,  that  if  you  allow  Irish  opinion 
to  predominate,  it  is  really  the  principle 
of  the  Permissive  Bill.  Now,  this  argu- 
ment, whatever  it  may  be  worth  in  it- 
self, is  very  hard  upon  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan),  for  he  is  against  Sunday  closing, 
but  is  quite  fanatical  in  favour  of  the 
Permissive  Bill,  and  I  believe  has  voted 
for  it  ever  so  many  times.  He  can  see 
no  connection  between  the  two  proposi- 
tions ;  but,  lest  the  hon.  Member's 
logic  might  not  be  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive on  fdl  sides,  I  beg  to  submit,  most 
respectfully,  that  the  national  opinion 
of  Ireland  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing 
as  the  local  opinion  of  an  English  vil- 
lage. Ireland  is  something  more  than 
an  English  parish,  and  any  attempt  to 
obliterate  the  national  sentiment  of  Ire- 
land in  matters  which  concern  that 
country  only  would,  I  venture  to  think, 
be  a  g^at  blunder  in  English  states- 
manship. Some  one  said  in  the  debate 
of  last  year — I  am  not  sure  that  it  was 
not  the  Chief  Secretary  himself — that  if 
these  propositions  were  carried  into 
law,  there  would  be  riots  in  all  the 
large  towns.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  still  something  to  loam  of  Ireland 
and  Irishmen.  An  Irishman  is  always 
ready  for  a  riot  when  he  has  got  drink, 
but  no  man  ever  saw  an  Irishman  creat- 
ing a  riot  in  order  to  get  it.  The  four 
great  arguments  against  the  Motion — 
namely,  those  drawn  from  dinner  beer, 
dubs,  shebeens,  and  riots  may  be  taken 
as  practically  dead.  The  heads  have 
been  wrung  off  them  long  ago.  The 
great  argument  in  favour  of  the  measure 


is  growing  from  day  to  day,  and  that  is 
Irish  opinion.  I  do  not  need  to  wait 
for  the  publication .  of  the  division  list 
to-morrow  to  tell  what  Ireland  is  going 
to  say  to-night.  Four-fifths  of  aU  the 
Irish  votes  to  be  recorded  this  night  will 
be  in  favour  of  the  Motion,  and  yet  I 
am  sensible  that  Ireland  is  fighting  a 
hard  battle.  There  is  a  formidable 
power  arrayed  against  her  in  every 
county  and  borough  in  England.  The 
licensed  victuallers  are  against  us,'  and 
anyone  who  reflects  on  the  political  his- 
tory of  this  coimtry  for  the  last  few 
years  will  at  once  understand  what  mo- 
mentous meaning  is  involved  in  this 
admission.  It  is  easy  to  deal  with  Irish 
publicans.  They  are  divided  on  the 
question;  and  even  if  they  were  not, 
they  know  that  we  who  advocate  this 
measure  are  not  their  enemies,  while 
we  try  to  be  friends  to  the  country ;  but 
the  English  publicans  are  to  a  man 
against  it,  and  we  cannot  appease  them. 
I  am  not  so  unjust  to  English  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  as  to  say  or  to  think 
that  their  votes  will  be  controlled  by 
this  vast  power,  whose  pretensions  are 
becoming  a  danger  to  the  country.  In- 
deed, I  know  there  are  some  who  are 
determined  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  it,  and  who,  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  would  rather  be  independent 
Englishmen  than  servile  Members  of 
Parliament.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  come  before  you  as 
they  come  now.  Political  animosities 
are  laid  aside ;  but  is  it  come  to  this — 
that  England  is  more  afraid  of  the 
union  of  Irishmen  than  she  is  of  their 
divisions?  What  harm  this  measure 
can  do  to  England  I  cannot  understand ; 
it  is  for  English  Members  to  judge.  I 
have  still  a  hope  that  the  decision  of 
the  majority  will  be  that  no  selflsh  in- 
terest, however  powerful,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  any  longer  in  the  way  of 
this  measure  of  justice  to  Ireland  and 
her  people.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  Kesolution. 

The  O'CONOE  DON,  in  seconding 
the  Kesolution,  said,  he  felt  he  was  un- 
able to  add  anything  to  the  force  of  the 
arguments  addressed  to  the  House  by 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken, 
but  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  the  objections  which  might 
be  urged  to  the  measure  embodied  in 
his  hon.  Friend's  Motion.  He  had 
never  said,  and  ho  did  not  believe,  that 
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any  legislative  action  would  put  an  end 
to  drunkenness  in  Ireland,  or  even 
wholly  prevent  Sunday  drinking,  for 
there  were  everywhere,  unfortunately, 
persons  who  would  get  drink  in  spite 
of  any  legislation.  He  was  prepared 
to  admit  that  if  the  public-houses  were 
closed  on  Sunday,  a  certain  amount 
of  illicit  drinking  might  possibly  go 
on,  especially  in  some  of  the  large 
towns.  But  that  was  not  a  sufficient 
argument  against  the  Motion.  The 
question  was  rather  one  of  degree  than 
one  of  principle,  and  what  the  House 
had  to  consider  was,  whether  under  the 
present  system  a  greater  amount  of 
drinking  and  its  attendant  evils  did  not 
exist  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  Re- 
solution were  adopted.  He  thought  the 
dangers  anticipated  from  shebeens  had 
been  exaggerated,  and  what  he  wanted 
to  do  was  to  diminish  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  temptations  to  drink  presented 
to  the  people  on  Sunday,  their  day  of 
leisure  and  rest.  He  was  far  from  be- 
lieving that  the  Bill  would  put  an  end 
to  drunkenness  in  Ireland.  It  would, 
however,  largely  diminish  it,  and  would 
in  that  respect  far  more  than  counter- 
balance any  evils  that  might  result  from 
some  illicit  drinking.  Much  of  the 
whiskey  sold  in  licensed  houses  was  as 
bad  and  as  maddening  in  its  effects  as 
that  vended  in  the  worst  of  the  illicit 
houses,  and  if  a  certain  amount  of  illicit 
drinking  wont  on,  it  would  produce  re- 
sults very  little,  if  any,  worse  than  the 
drinking  in  licensed  houses  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  consumed  in  each.  The  Bill 
was  spoken  of  by  its  opponents  as  a  bad 
and  arbitrary  proposal — a  kind  of  Coer- 
cion Act — and  the  closing  of  these  houses 
on  Sundays  was  spoken  of  as  an  evil  as 
groat  as  the  deprivation  of  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  subject.  But  it  was  for 
those  who  said  so  to  prove  the  asser- 
tion ;  as  they  appeared  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  publicans 
were  really  seeking  to  perpetuate  ex- 
ceptional laws  in  their  own  favour. 
Was  it  not  the  fact  that  eveiy  other 
trader  had  his  house  closed  on  Sunday  ? 
It  was  for  the  trade  of  the  publican 
alone  this  exceptional  legislation  was 
permitted — that  trade  which  led  to  the 
commission  of  nearly  all  the  crime  in 
the  country.  It  was  alleged  that  if 
the  public-houses  were  closed  on  Sun- 
days, it  would  not  diminish  the  amount 
of  liquor  drunk   on   that  day,  because 
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the  people  would  provide  thenudm 
with  drink  on  Saturday  and  oonniM 
it  on  the  Sunday.  The  man's  wiSi 
and  daughters  would  then  ptrtib 
of  it,  and  it  was  said  that  the  wbob 
family  would  be  debauched  by  diisk. 
His  answer  was,  that  he  did  not  belief^ 
it,  nor  did  the  publicans  themselTet,  nd 
the  proof  was  the  strong  oppocitkn 
they  waged  against  the  Bill  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  It  had  been  represented  to  him 
by  some  of  the  most  intellig^t  repz»- 
sentatives  and  leaders  of  the  trade  tint 
the  closing  of  the  houses  on  Sundar 
would  so  seriously  affect  the  reccdpb 
that  many  in  the  trade  would  be  mined, 
and  others  would  be  obliged  to  leave  it 
This  could  not  of  course  be  so,  if  tlis 
liquor  were  bought  all  the  same  on  the 
Saturday;  on  the  contrary,  such  as 
alteration  in  the  practice  of  the  con- 
sumers would  add  considerably  to  tbe 
net  profits  of  the  trader,  for  if  he  would 
do  as  much  business  in  one  day  as  he 
now  did  in  two  with  the  same  establidi- 
ment,  it  must  be  evident  that  then 
would  be  a  clear  and  undoubted  gain  to 
his  pocket.  But  the  trade  did  not  think 
so.  They  knew  that  there  would  be  no 
additional  purchasing  of  liquor  on  Satu^ 
day,  and  hence  they  resisted  the  pro- 
posed as  one  most  seriously  attacking 
their  incomes.  He  agreed  with  tlw 
trade  in  this.  He  believed  with  them 
that  the  passing  of  a  Bill  in  the  spiiit 
of  the  Itesolution  of  his  hon.  Friend 
would  most  seriously  diminish  tiie 
amount  of  liquor  consumed,  and  it  vu 
on  that  account  chiefly  that  he  sup- 
ported the  proposal.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  preponderating  opinioB 
in  Ireland  was  in  favour  of  the  Motioo. 
It  had  been  shown  by  Petitions,  by  the 
resolutions  of  Boards  of  Ouarmnni* 
Town  Councils,  and  eveiy  publio  bodr 
in  Ireland,  and  he  trusted  that  the  din- 
sion  would  show  that  the  Bepreeenti- 
tives  of  the  people  in  that  House  vers 
equally  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
the  Hesolution  as  the  other  represen- 
tative bodies  in  Ireland.  In  the  coun- 
try parts  of  Ireland  the  closing  could 
be  most  easily  enforced,  and  would  be 
an  unmixed  benefit ;  and  although  in 
Dublin  and  in  the  other  large  cities 
greater  difficulty  would  be  ezperienoed 
in  enforcing  the  law,  and  some  erils 
might  arise  from  it,  yet  he  believed 
those  difficulties  were  not  insuperable, 
and  ho  felt    the  greatest  pleasure  in 
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•eeondmg  the  Beaolution  which  had 
b6«n  flo  ably  placed  before  the  House 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry 
Oovinty. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leaye  out  £rom  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
eod  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  Law  which  forbids  the  general  sale  of 
IntOTJqiting  Liquors  during  a  portion  of  Sunday 
in  Ireland  diould  be  amended  so  as  to  apply  to 
the  whole  of  that  day/'— (ifr.  Richard  Smyth,) 

-—instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 

S reposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
uestion." 

Bra  WALTER  B ARTTELOT  thought 
that  perhaps  as  an  English  Member  who 
with  great  care  had  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  to  master  this  difficult 
•abject  with  regard  to  the  wishes  and 
▼iewB  of  the  InSi  people,  it  was  desira- 
Ue  he  should  state  his  opinion  as  to 
what  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  should  do  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion. He  was  bound  to  say  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Londonderry  had  stated  his 
ease  dearly  and  decidedly,  and  brought 
forward  cogent  and  urgent  reasons  on 
behalf  of  his  Motion ;  but  there  were 
many  considerations  with  regard  to  this 
question  beyond  what  was  desired  by  the 
hon.  Member,  and  he  for  one,  while 
most  anxious  to  do  everything  for  his 
fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland  which  they 
meet  desired,  had  to  look  beyond  that 
consideration  of  the  question.  What- 
ever the  views  and  wishes  of  those  in 
Ireland  might  be,  and  whatever  de- 
cision the  House  might  come  to,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  so  far  as  they 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Londonderry,  should  not  be  taken  in  any 
way  as  a  precedent  for  what  might  be 
done  on  the  same  subject  in  England. 
The  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
were  different.  He  desired  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country 
they  were  not  at  all  in  the  same  position 
as  tiiey  stated  they  were  in  Ireland,  and 
therefore  when  any  question  of  this 
kind  arose  with  regard  to  England,  he 
ventured  to  hope  they  would  give  to  the 
question  the  same  candid  consideration 
which  he  should  endeavour  to  do  on  the 
present  occasion.  Always  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  he  had  voted  against  the  Bill 
brought  forward  in  that  House  to  carry 


out  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  Mo- 
tion they  were  now  discussing ;  but  last 
year  he  recollected  that  many  statements 
were  made  in  that  House,  though  they 
came  to  no  division,  in  favour  of  no  re- 
strictions being  put  on  the  liquor  traffic. 
A  strong  speech  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  jimior  Member  for  Limerick 
(Mr.  O'Shaughnessy),  and  an  equally 
strong  speech  was  made  by  the  hon. 
Member — the  only  Member  now,  he  was 
truly  sorry  to  say — for  Cork  City  (Mr. 
Murphy).  Well,  he  recollected  weigh- 
ing all  these  arguments,  and  they  did 
not  convince  him  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  the  Mo- 
tion before  the  House;  but  he  was  bound 
to  say  now  that  it  appeared  to  him  there 
was  a  large  majority  of  the  Irish  Repre- 
sentatives sitting  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  and  of  every  shade  of  politics, 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  Motion.  He 
was  not  sure,  however,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  R.  Smyth)  had 
advanced  his  case  by  making  use  of  de- 
clamation against  the  publicans  of  this 
coimtry ;  for  whatever  might  be  his  opi- 
nion of  that  body,  he  (Sir  Walter  Bart- 
telot)  believed  that  they  were  as  respect- 
able and  industrious  as  any  other  class 
of  men  in  this  great  community.  There- 
fore it  was  most  unwise  to  introduce 
matter  of  that  kind  into  this  discussion. 
The  friends  of  the  Motion,  also,  though 
they  had  urged  their  case  moderately, 
had  been  a  little  too  zealous.  It  was 
wrong,  very  wrong,  in  his  opinion,  that 
any  societies  should  come  to  that  House, 
and  urge  hon.  Members  to  vote  in  any 

E articular  direction.  He  never  would  be 
ound  by  anything  of  the  sort,  and  he 
had  always,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able, 
cut  short  any  interview  of  the  sort. 
Hon.  Members,  in  his  opinion,  should 
not  allow  any  persons  to  interfere  with 
them,  but  ought  to  give  their  votes  to 
the  best  of  their  understanding  and  be- 
lief. Now,  there  was  one  thing  he 
desired  to  know.  What  would  the  hon. 
Member  do,  if  these  public-houses  were 
shut  up  entirely  on  Sundays  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  wanted  re- 
freshment ?  Where  there  no  single 
men  in  towns  and  villages  in  Ire- 
land who  would  require  some  provi- 
sion or  refreshment  on  Sundays  ?  Again, 
take,  for  instance,  the  great  towns  of 
Cork  and  Limerick.  In  the  former 
city  the  people  went  out  on  Sundays  in 
large  crowds  to  Cove  and  other  places. 
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and  it  would  be  hard  to  restrict  tlieni  or 
rather  to  prohibit  them  from  obtaining 
refreshment.  He  rose  principally  to  say 
that,  having  carefully  considered  this 
matter,  he  thought,  affcer  the  state- 
ment made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  last  year, 
something  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Go- 
Temment.  The  plan  shadowed  out  last 
year  was  not  absolutely  in  the  right 
direction,  because  it  dealt  or  rather  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  places  in  the  country 
as  distinct  from  or  against  large  towns. 
That  was  hardly  the  way  to  deal  with 
the  question.  Viewed  from  North  to 
South,  Ireland  might  be  said  to  be  al- 
most entirely  an  agricultural  country, 
and  though  no  doubt  there  were  some 
very  large  towns  in  Ireland,  they  were 
few  and  far  between.  As  the  matter 
must  be  dealt  with,  he  thought  it  would 
be  far  better  to  restrict  the  hours  of  re- 
maining open  on  Sundays  to  the  smallest 
possible  compass  than  to  make  any 
distinction  between  town  and  country. 
He  hoped  that  the  question  would  be 
dealt  with  in  that  manner,  and  that  such 
a  concession  to  popular  feeling  in  Ire- 
land would  be  acceptable  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  O'REILLY  said,  that  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Select  Committee 
which  had  considered  the  subject  showed 
that  the  opponents  of  Sunday  closing  re- 
lied more  on  the  difficulty  of  putting  such 
a  measure  into  operation  than  upon  any 
objection  founded  on  principle.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just 
spoken  (Sir  Walter  Barttelot)  had  mis- 
understood the  drift  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  London- 
derry (Mr.  R.  Smyth)  respecting  the 
publicans  of  England.  For  his  own  part 
ne  (Mr.  O'Reilly)  desired  to  speak  of 
that  body  with  respect;  and  in  saying 
what  he  did  hia  hon.  Friend  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  disparaging  of  the  pub- 
licans personally,  but  he  spoke  only  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  the  publican  in- 
terest was  a  power  in  this  country,  and 
had  made  itself  practically  felt  not  only 
at  elections,  but  in  that  House.  What  he 
would  rather  say  to  the  English  publican 
interest  was — **  Be  not  so  alarmed  in  this 
matter.  Look  on  it  fairly  and  justly, 
and  it  concerns  not  you.  It  is  a  question 
not  of  abstract  principle,  but  one  of 
practical  utility,  and  it  is  in  that  view 
only  you  ought  to  look  at  it.     It  may  be 

Sir  JFalfer  Barttelot 


that  we  in  Xreland  can  adopt  Siod^ 
closing  with  advantage,   whereas  jw 
cannot  do  so  in  England."     He  vooM 
therefore  ask  English  MembentoTnii 
on  this  question  as  one  affecting  Irdaai 
alone,  and  not  as  affecting  any  qaeitigi 
concerning  England  that  might  arias  m 
the  future.    The  traffic  in   intoxioitiBg 
liquors  had  always  been  subject  to  le- 
strictions,  and  why,  if  the  country  widied 
it,  should  not  those  restrictionB  be  xb- 
creased  in  Ireland  ?     Eight  years  tto, 
when  he  withdrew  his  Sunday  OooBg 
Bill,  he  did  so  on  the  promise  of  the  tha 
Chief   Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  tb 
hours  of  remaining  open  would  be  re- 
stricted,   and    that    pledge    had   been 
honourably  fulfilled  by  his  successor  in 
office.    The  hours  in  the  countt^  bad 
been  greatly  shortened,  and  closing  it 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening  had  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction.    Undoubtedly  opi- 
nion in  Ireland  was  in  favour  of  Snndiy 
closing,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  retpoet 
that  opinion,  especially  as  the  propoaed 
measure  was  one    calculated  to  effect 
much  good.    There  were,  however,  aoma 
practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the 
measure  which  he  should  wish  to  aee 
dealt  with  and  overcome.     It  was  atsied 
that  in  the  large  towns,  such  as  DaUii, 
Cork,  and  Belfast,  a  larg^  number  of  fta 
population  would  resent  the  total  ai^- 
pression  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  Sunday. 
The  excursion  difficulty  was  even  mon 
serious.    There  was  no  more  legitbnata 
demand  than  that  of  the  exoursiaiiiit, 
and  some  provision  should  be  made  to 
supply  it.  There  were  many  places  wbeie 
excursionists  swarmed  on  8undava;aiid 
even  if  this  law  passed,  under  the  Imd 
fide  traveller  clause,  the  pubUo-honeee 
would  be  open  all  day  and  Ihronged  wUi 
persons  who  were   supposed    to   hire 
travelled  three  miles,  while  at  the  aame 
time  they  would  be  theoretically,  thoo^ 
not  practically,  closed  to  rendenta  a 
the  neighbourhood.    K  they  were  dioaed 
altogether,  a  great  hardship  would  he 
inflicted  on  the  respectable  tradeamaii 
who   went   on    an  excursion  with  hia 
wife  and  children,  carrying  hia  diniier 
with  him,    and   who   would  natanSr 
want  to  get  a  glass  of  beer.    He  would 
rather  see  limited  hours  for    openiiig 
established  in  such  exceptional  cases;  for 
afterwards  the  public-houses  wonM  he 
closed  during  the  remainder  of  the  dsT 
against  the  pretended  hand  fii$  trafat 
lers  who  so  mquentiy  resetted  to  than. 
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Hmto  was  a  third  diffiouliy,  and  that 
irma  with  regavd  to  oortain  small  towns 
fta  Irdand  where  fleets  of  fishing  boats 
•niyed  dnring  the  summer,  and  pro- 
dnoed  an  enormous  fluctuating  sea- 
ftning  population.  No  doubt  these 
peopfo  did  require  some  accommodation 
on  the  Sunday,  and  he  believed  that, 
l1M^^'^g  at  the  matter  practically,  they 
w«ve  a  dass  who  would  resent  more 
•tronffly  and  rehemently  than  any  other 
the  dosing  of  public-houses  against 
tiiein  on  Sundays.  The  difficulty  might 
be  met  by  treating  these  places  ex- 
ceptionally in  the  same  way  as  the 
large  towns  and  the  places  where 
lliere  was  a  large  excursion  traffic. 
These  were  the  only  three  difficulties  of 
Any  importance.  The  remedy  he  sug- 
Meted  was  not  to  attempt  to  schedule 
by  an  elaborate  series  of  clauses  the  re- 
gulations which  would  meet  such  ex- 
eeptional  cases,  but  to  leave  to  the  local 
authorities  of  the  district  a  discretionary 
power,  subject  to  whatever  control  might 
be  deemed  desirable.  In  this  way  the 
will  of  the  people  of  Ireland  would  be 
given  effect  to  without  any  fear  of  that 
which  he  should  very  much  regret,  a 
ie>aetion  against  a  law  too  rigid  at  the 
commencement,  which  might  imperil  the 
continued  existence  of  uie  repressive 
legislation  which  they  asked  for.  It  was 
desirable  that  this  power  of  meeting  ex- 
ceptional difficulties  should  admit  of 
elasticity  in  the  regulations.  If  necessary, 

fablic-houses  might  be  opened  for  an 
our  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  par- 
ticolar  cases,  or  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  tiie  eveninff.  That  woiud  have  the 
efiBBMBt  of  checking  drunkenness,  which 
was  the  result  of  continued  drinking. 
People  went  to  public-houses  not  intend- 
ing to  remain,  and  ended  by  stopping 
there  as  long  as  possible.  It  was  a 
qaestum  whether  it  was  better  for  this 
House  to  frame  the  exact  terms  of  the 
mles  in  special  cases,  or  leave  that  duty 
to  the  local  authorities.  He  preferred  to 
leave  it  to  the  local  authorities.  In  the 
Bill  of  the  late  Government,  some  discre- 
tion was  left  to  the  local  authorities  as  to 
the  honrs  of  opening  and  closing.  The 
wesent  Government  came  in,  and  the 
Home  Secretary  stated  that  he  was 
entirely  against  this  discretionary  power, 
and  that  he  would  rather  have  one 
universal  set  of  hours  laid  down  by 
Fteliament,  and,  with  that  view,  he 
fixed  one  hour  for  closing  in  populous 


and  another  for  closing  in  non-populous 
places,  leaving  it  to  the  local  authorities 
to  decide  which  were  populous  and  which 
were  non-populous  pLEuses.  Having  care- 
fully considered  the  question  he  (Mr. 
O'Beilly)  thought  there  need  be  no  great 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  meeting 
the  exceptional  cases  which  might  arise. 
He,  therefore,  had  no  hesitation  in  sup- 
porting the  Eesolution. 

Mb.  GBEENE  said,  he  agreed  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
Barttelot),  and  could  not  see  his  way  to 
support  the  Eesolution  in  its  present 
form.  The  arguments  used  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Motion  was,  that  there 
was  a  larger  amount  of  drunkenness  in 
Ireland  on  Sundays  than  on  any  other 
day.  J£  they  were  to  close  all  public- 
houses  on  Sunday  on  that  ground,  on 
the  same  principle  they  might  be  asked 
to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  public-houses 
from  being  open  on  Mondays,  which  day 
was  in  many  parts  of  the  country  kept 
almost  as  a  holiday,  and  there  was  pro- 
bably more  drunkenness  on  that  day 
than  any  other  of  the  working  days. 
He  should,  therefore,  oppose  the  Motion. 
They  had  in  that  House  legislated  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  the  hours  which 
licensed  houses  should  be  kept  open, 
both  on  Sundays  and  other  days,  and 
without  at  all  wishing  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  which 
would  always  have  his  most  determined 
opposition,  he  should  be  glad  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  see  their 
way  to  restricting  the  hours  still  further 
on  Sunday,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  prevent  the  evils  which  were  com- 
plained of.  At  the  same  time,  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  if  they  entirely 
closed  public-houses  on  Sundays  they 
would  bring  about  a  reaction  which  would 
be  a  worse  evil  than  any  that  at  present 
existed.  He  did  not  think  they  were 
prepared  for  so  strong  a  measure  as  that 
proposed,  but  concurred  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  they  should  do  all  that 
they  could  to  assist  their  fellow-country- 
men in  Ireland  to  carry  any  legislation 
which  they  believed  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  that  country. 

Mr.  MTJEPHY  said,  the  question 
before  the  House,  as  propounded  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Motion,  was,  that  there 
was  such  an  enormous  excess  of  intem- 
perance in  Ireland  as  to  call  for  legisla- 
tive interference.    That  seemed  to   be 
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taken  for  granted  by  the  supporters  of 
the  proposition,  but  he  had  not  yet  heard 
any  proof  in  substantiation  of  that  po- 
sition. General  declarations  had  been 
made,  and  the  opinions  of  some  Judges 
and  others  in  autliority  had  been  cited ; 
and  although  these  were  highly  respect- 
able members  of  society  in  their  profes- 
sional walks  of  life,  yet  they  were  not 
a  whit  better  authorities  than  any  other 
persons  who  thought  and  spoke  and  had 
their  being  in  Ireland  whose  assertions 
were  unsupported  by  facts.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  not  alone  was  there  a 
great  amount  of  intemperance  in  Ireland 
on  Sundays,  but  that  it  was  such  as 
called  for  the  special  legislative  interpo- 
sition of  that  House.  He  had  not  heard 
any  statistical  statement  or  any  proof 
whatever  that  the  amount  of  intemper- 
ance, if  there  were  such  general  intem- 
perance at  all,  was  such  as  to  call  for 
that  special  interposition.  Only  a  very 
general  statement  had  been  made  that 
there  was  such  intemperance,  but  those 
who  made  that  charge  were  bound  to 
lay  some  proof  before  the  House.  Then, 
again,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
closing  of  public-houses  on  Sundays 
would  have  the  effect,  the  ultimate  effect, 
of  stopping  that  intemperance,  assuming 
it  to  exist,  and  of  doing  away  with  it 
altogether.  [Mr.  E.  Smyth  :  No,  no  !] 
Well,  at  least  of  so  decreasing  it,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country. 
It  was  perfectly  useless  for  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  get  up  and  apply  arguments 
founded  on  the  general  declarations  of 
other  people  unless  they  stated  as  fully 
as  possible  the  case  which  they  wished 
to  make  out.  There  were  throe  things 
which,  in  his  judgment,  it  rested  with 
the  promoters  of  this  proposition  to 
prove  —  first,  that  intemperance,  as  a 
rule,  existed ;  secondly,  that  the  closing 
of  public-houses  on  Sundays  would  re- 
press or  ultimately  extinguish  such  in- 
temperance ;  and  lastly,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  for  whose  use  and  con- 
venience those  houses  existed  called  for 
their  compulsory  closing,  and  as  they  had 
not  yet  proved  any  one  of  them,  perhaps 
he  might  take  the  liberty  of  making  out 
his  case  in  a  contrary  direction — not  by 
quoting  the  opinions  of  gentlemen  who 
were  no  doubt  able,  good,  pious,  and 
learned,  but  by  referring  to  facts  and  to 
evidence  which  was  recorded  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into   the   subject. 

Mr.  Murphy 


He  had  a  right  to  ask  the  Honnti 
judge  that  evidence  imiMutially,  andBot 
upon  the  ^tMi^i-sentimental  feelinff  ii& 
which  it  appeared  to  bim  the  Mote 
was  brought  forward.  In  the  first  pliee, 
to  apply  himself  to  facts,  he  would  tab 
his  own  locality,  which  would  be  aVnt 
as  good  an  instance  as  he  could  bnaf 
before  the  House  without  boring  tim 
with  detailed  statistics.  The  city  oiQak 
was  comprised  of  a  population  of  netzly 
80,000  inhabitants,  and  he  had  mo- 
cured  a  return  from  the  authorities  torn 
showing  the  number  of  charts  of  drunk- 
enness which  were  brought  before  tkt 
magistrates  for  the  years  1873,  I87i 
and  1875,  and  also  a  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  charged  with  being  dnmk 
on  Sundays.  He  admitted  that  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  number  of  casei 
arising  from  drunkenness  on  Sundiyi 
was  larger  than  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week,  there  might  be  some  ground  £■ 
the  Motion  to  close  public-houses  on  Son- 
days  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  wti 
shown  that  the  number  of  persons  chazgri 
with  being  drunk  on  that  day  —  not 
merely  committals — were  infinitely  lev 
than  any  other  day  in  the  entire  week,  hi 
thought  a  good  case  would  be  made  oat 
against  the  Eesolution,  which  was  bated 
on  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  greet 
excess  of  drunkenness  on  Sundays.  Thi 
return  he  had  obtained  from  the  deik 
of  petty  sessions  in  Cork  showed  thit 
the  total  number  of  persons  charged  with 
being  drunk  in  that  city  during  the  jeer 
1873  was  2,680,  in  1874  it  was  2,531, 
and  in  1875  it  was  3,026.  The  number 
charged  with  being  drunk  on  Sundaji 
was,  for  1873,  242 — a  proportion  of  a 
little  over  4  persons  for  each  Sunday  ii 
the  year;  in  1874  the  number  was 20i 
and  in  1875  it  was  261.  The  aTengi 
daily  number  charged  with  dmnkenneH 
for  the  three  years  was  7  2-3,  and  ftr 
Sundays  only  4  1-3.  That  being  the 
fact  of  the  case,  he  failed  to  see  on  what 
ground  the  argument  of  his  hon.  lUend 
was  based.  The  facts  proved  the  eouflt 
reverse  of  the  arguments  which  had  been 
used  in  support  of  the  proposition.  He 
had  taken  out  the  average  daily  number 
of  persons  charged  with  beins  dnmk  ea 
Saturday's,  and  compared  itwiSi  theaam- 
ber  charged  with  being  drunk  on  BiDh 
days,  and  he  found  the  average  fbrSaln^ 
days  was  12^,  and  for  Sundays  it  was  oai^ 
4  1-3.  He  merely  adduced  thaee 
as  a  guide  to  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
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take  part  in  this  discussioii.     There  was 
another  yerj  striking  return  which  he 
liad  prooared,  showing  the  total  number 
of  committals   to  Cork  City  Gaol  for 
drunkenness  for  the  years  1872,    1873, 
1874,  and  1875,  distinguishing  the  men 
from  the  women.    The  total  number  of 
indiTiduals   committed    gave    a  yearly 
mverage  for  the  four  years  of  418.     The 
total  number  was  for  men  1,674,  giving 
m  yearly  average  of  418 ;  and  the  number 
of    committals   for  women  was   1,125, 
giving  a  yearly  average  of  281,  or  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  men. 
But  when  they  looked  at  the  total  num- 
ler  of  committals  as  distinguished  from 
the  total  number  of  individuals  com- 
mitted the  case  was  absolutely  reversed ; 
foft  in  those  same  years  the  committals  of 
men  were  2,304,  as  against  the  committals 
of  individuals  1,674,  and  the  yearly  aver- 
age was  576.    But  with  regard  to  the 
women,  although  there  were  1,125  women 
eommitted  to  gaol  in  those  four  years,  yet 
the  number  of  committals  was   2,814; 
■bowing  a  yearly  average  in  the  case  of 
women  of  703  and  in  the  case  of  men  of 
676.   It  was  not  easy  to  account  for  that. 
But,  be  that  as  it  might,  he  thought  the 
figures  he  had  given  proved  that  in  a 
eitj  of  80,000  inhabitants,  with  a  mi- 
gratory population — for  there   was  no 
aeaaon  of  the  year  when  people  were  not 
entering  and  leaving  the  port  —  and 
leiug  a  garrison  town,  the  number  of 
persons  charged  with  drunkenness  was 
oomparatively  small,  and  it  was  smaller 
on  Sundays  than  on  any  other  day  in 
the  week.      He  submitted,    therefore, 
tbat,  00  far  as  that  part  of  the  case  was 
oonoemed,  the  supporters    of   Sunday 
dLomng  had  no  case.    Now,  he  thought 
it  rested  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Morer  of  the  Resolution  to  show  that 
pnUio  opinion  in  Ireland  was  in  favour 
of  the  measure.    No  doubt  a  great  many 
Petitions  had  been  presented  from  Poor 
Iiaw  Ghiardians,  magistrates,  and  other 

auarters ;  but  what  was  the  history  of 
liose  Petitions?  This  was  not  a  new 
question  at  all.  Did  the  House  hear 
now  for  the  first  time  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Association, 
which,  he  ventured  to  say,  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  offshoot  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  in  this  coun- 

2fP  When  the  measure  of  the  hon. 
ember  for  Longford  (Mr.  O'Eeilly) 
was  brought  formrd  in  1868,  he  (Mr. 
ICurphy)  took  the  liberty  of  moving 
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that  it  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  although  the  hon.  Member  opposed 
that,  it  was  supported  by  the  sense  of 
the  House,  and  a  Select  Committee  was 
granted.  Evidence  was  taken,  and  he 
would  presently  refer  to  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police  in  Dublin  on  the  question  of  Sun- 
day closing.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Abel  Smith  brought  in  his  Sunday 
Closing  Bill  for  England,  and  that  also 
was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
After  very  copious  evidence  had  been 
taken  a  Beport  was  issued,  a  portion  of 
which  was  so  perfectly  germane  to  the 
question  of  what  was  called  **  public 
opinion"  in  the  present  day,  but  which 
he  called  the  counterfeit  presentment  of 
the  reality,  that  he  would  read  an  ex- 
tract from  that  Beport.  The  so-called 
public  opinion  was  produced  by  the 
organized  system  adopted  by  the  Irish 
Sunday  Closing  Association,  which  had 
excellent  machinery  and  funds,  and  there 
was  not  a  town  or  district  into  which 
their  agents  did  not  extend.  They  had 
a  stereotyped  form  of  Petition  which  they 
sent  down  to  every  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  were  perfectly  zealous  in  their  vo- 
cation of  getting  signatures  to  the  Pe- 
titions so  distributed.  He  did  not  say 
that  they  had  not  a  right  to  do  that  if 
they  chojse ;  but  he  must  say  that  this 
emanation  of  paper  opinion  did  not 
carry  that  significance  which  this  House 
might  suppose.  These  Petitions  did  not 
represent  the  spontaneous  emanation  of 
opinion  of  the  country  out  of  which  they 
arose.  Petitions  to  be  of  weight  should 
arise  spontaneously  in  the  districts  from 
which  they  came,  and  should  not  be  sent 
down  from  an  organized  centre  ready 
prepared  for  signature.  The  same  sys- 
tem was  adopted  in  1866,  when  the 
question  of  Sunday  closing  in  England 
was  discussed,  and  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  in  1868, 
which  was  equally  applicable  in  the 
present  instance,  showed  how  **  public 
opinion"  was  at  that  time  got  up. 
Having  taken  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion,  the 
Select  Committee  issued  a  special  Be- 
port, in  which  they  spoke  of  the  returns 
of  many  canvasses  made  in  large  towns 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  sentiments 
of  the  inhabitants  upon  this  question, 
and  added — 

"  Your  Committee  would  observe  that  great 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  affixing  a  value  to 
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imputations  of  diahooesty  rest  upon  the  <jan- 
Taasfirs,  it  has  been  proved  to  your  Coniiritteo 
that  in  many  instanceB  the  canvaas  ho-s  bot^D  of 
B  partial  nature,  and  doas  not  Hjiequately  fim- 
■vey  the  real  Beruo  of  tho  community  whoso 
opinions  it  profcsacs  to  represent.  MoTcover, 
it  la  orident  that  a  eanvaaH  conducted  by  prr- 
Bona  1-hoso  object  is  to  obtain  a  ijarticul.-ir  ex- 
prt'Siiion  of  opinion  is  not  of  a  charaet«r  to  com- 
nmnd  such  implicit  confidenco  aa  one  conducted 
by  more  impoi-tial  poreona." 

He  thought  that  the  expreBsion  of 
opinion  as  embodied  in  that  Report  was 
very  applicable,  and  it  was  evidenee 
procured  on  the  yery  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  House.  He  pro- 
tested, bowover,  against  its  being  taken' 
to  bo  the  opinion  of  Ireland — those  arti- 
ficial eignaturea  procured  by  caDTassing, 
and  against  tbe  result  of  a  house-to- 
houee  visitation  being  taken  to  be  the 
apontaneouB  opinion  of  the  land  which 
that  House  ought  to  pay  attention  to. 
He  utterly  denied  that  the  compulsory 
closing  of  public -ho  uses  on  Sunday  would 
cause  the  cessation  of  intemperance 
where  it  might  happen  to  esiet,  and  as- 
serted that  such  a  measure  would  be  an 
uncalled  for  attack  on  tbe  comforts  and 
habits  of  the  community,  and  on  this 
point  he  would  fiirther  quota  from 
tho  Seport  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee— 

'TorhoiTovfir  benoficial  may  be  tho  n'sulta 
of  rcatricliun  within  certain  limits,  its  enforcfi- 
mcnt  to  TOch  an  eitent  aa  to  cause  any  viulptit 
interforcnco  with  the  habita  of  the  people  has  a 
tendency  to  create  a  discontent  which  la  suro  to 
be  followod  by  crasiun ;  tho  law  ia  brought  into 
disrepute,  and  offocts  ore  not  infrequently  pro- 
dacod  the  very  revecse  of  those  intended." 

Evidence  upoa  that  subject  was  givpn, 
and  bo  thought  any  person  impartialSy 
roading  it  would  agree  that  the  pre- 
ponderating weight  of  evidence  showed 
that  tho  proposed  limitation,  so  far 
from  abating  tho  ovil,  would  rather 
intensify  it.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
upon  that  evidence  that  illicit  and  sur- 
reptitious drinking  would  go  on.  Wan 
it  not  notorious  that  a  comparatively 
small  minority  of  the  population  only 
were  intemperate  ?  If  thoy  closed  every 
public-house  in  tbe  land,  those  wero 
tho  class  of  poisons  who  still  would  gi-t 
drink,  and  those  were  the  very  persons 
whoso  conduct  had  met  with  such  just 
reprobation.  He  did  not  believe  that 
tho  warmest  advocate  of  that  measure 
would  make  such  a  charge  as  Ihitt 
Ireland,  as  a  whole,  was  intemperate. 
Mr.  Murphy 


Ood  forbid !  He  should  bloih  fin  )m 
country  if  he  thought  that  of  «rab 
most  enthueiafltio  anpporter  of  th>  ISL 
He  believed  that  those  who  •dtoettt 
that  measure  did  so  with  all  nmnQ. 
But  he  should  bluih  for  his  ooutijit 
for  one  moment  those  persons  would  i^ 
that  the  whole  of  Ireland  iras  inlM- 
Derate.  Yet  let  him  aak  if  th^  dldsrt 
do  that,  what  justificatioii  had  tlisf  far 
coming  to  the  House  at  all?  Unittfaif 
not  prove  general  intemperanoe  wu  tk 
rule,  and  not  the  exception,  of  tlie  lu^ 
before  they  could  aak  liie  Houw  to 
close  all  public-houses  on  Sundays,  ul 
thus  interfere  with  the  use,  oom£nt,  nd 
convenience  of  the  masses.  Thm*  «M 
another  paragraph  in  that  same  Bmoi^ 
which  he  thought  applicable,  aaa  pu 
hoped  tho  House  would 
while  he  read  it — 


"  Your  Committee  would  fuither  ol 
the  proposed  reatrictiona  do  not  slliml  maj  kf* 
of  tho  settlement  of  the  qucBtion  upon  s  ps- 
manent  basis.  Moat  of  tlie  advoc^M  o(  fli 
measure  openly  avow  that  they  wonld  Mtnt  it 
only  as  an  ioatalment,  and  nutny  lA  tlmn  Mst 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  retail  trade  in  mm- 
able  liquors.  In  that  tndea  rray  liip  ■iiiii^ 
of  capital  is  embarked,  and  mo  long  ■■  Ai 
licensed  victuallers  and  kecpen  of  bewihifi 
stand  in  the  position  of  men  curying  m  •  i^ 
cognized  and  legitimate  trade,  and  om,  ■«*■ 
over,  subjected  to  heavy  taxatUm,  it  wodd  bt 
unjuBt  ttut  their  operations  ihoiild  b*^ahi> 
lasscd,  and  their  property  depredated  innki 


The  custom  in  Scotland  had  bees  vaA 
spoken  of,  but  every  ooe  knew  that  b 
Scotland  the  question  was  much  nm 
of  a  Sabbatarian  one  as  applied  lo  tbt 
country,  and  that  it  did  not  aiiM  n 
much  from  the  idea  of  wishing  to  i^ 
press  intemperance,  as  to  preaens  tkl 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  Ths  mm 
Committee,  in  its  Baport,  watt  m  ti 
say — 

"  The  beneficial  working  of  the  Fnblifr^Wi 
(Scotland)  Acts  1SS4-6Z  .  .  .  doM  ODt» 
tablieh  any  proof  that  a  law  Dimlar,  v  tf- 
preaching  it  in  atrictneM,  wmild  bi  ■&■ 
acceptable  or  expedient  in  F.¥igl»jij  F<c  MS 
those  witnessea  who  spike  to  the  ssowrfft* 
Scutch  law  admitted  that  there  was  so  i^Hit- 
able  a  diSerunee  in  the  habiteof  the  EngU 
and  thoae  of  the  Scotch  people  m  ~  ' 
public -houses,  that  your  CommittB 
nion  that  no  trustworthy  i 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  that  i 

There  were  many  other  i — . 

he  could  give  the  House,  only  !>■  ^ 
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not  desire  to  weaxy  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  thought  he  had  shown  them 
them,  at  all  events  so  far  as  regarded 
Snndays,  there  was  not  that  amount  of 
intemperance  and  drunkenness  which 
Oftlled  for  the  interference  of  that  House. 
The  Act  of  1872  was  taken  as  the  final 
settlement  of  the  licensing  question,  and 
the  proposals  of  the  Bifi  of  that  year 
irere  not  only  the  result  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  1868  upon  the  English  Bill,  but 
of  the  Committee  of  1868  upon  the  Irish 
Bill  also.  He  was  a  Member  of  that 
Irah  Committee,  as  also  was  his  hon. 
SViend  the  Member  for  Longford  County. 
The  Committee  was  equaUy  composed 
of  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  Sun- 
day closing.  That  Committee  came  to 
an  unanimous  opinion  against  Sunday 
dosing,  and  recommended  the  hours 
of  closing  which  had  since  been  em- 
bodied in  the  Act  of  1872.  That  a 
Tory  beneficial  change  had  been  the 
reeult  of  that  measure  he  candidly  con- 
fessed, and  if  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Londonderry  had  brought  for- 
ward a  measure  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  making  further  restrictions  in 
the  hours,  he  should  not  have  felt  con- 
■trained  to  vote  against  the  Motion. 
Therefore,  so  far  as  the  Resolution  was 
concerned  asking  the  House  to  affirm 
the  proposition  that  it  was  expedient 
that  the  total  closing  of  public-houses 
in  Ireland  should  take  place,  he  did  not 
think  the  House  had  any  evidence  be- 
fore it  to  justify  that  following.  He 
thought  also  it  would  be  a  very  crying 
evil  to  the  trade  who  had  embarked 
their  capital  in  it  to  sweep  away  one- 
seventh  of  their  earnings.  He  protested 
against  the  Resolution,  because  it  was 
not  in  his  opinion  called  for  by  the  class 
tar  whom  the  public-houses  should  be 
kept  open.  If  the  House  passed  the 
Seeolution  it  would  be  introducing  class 
legislation,  and  class  legislation  of  the 
wont  character. 

Sia  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
that  the  House  was  called  upon  by  the 
Beeolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derry 
(Mr.  B.  Smyth)  to  deal  with  a  very  diffi- 
colt  question  and  one  which  affected  the 
Booial  habits  of  the  people  without  having 
anj  very  large  amount  of  knowledge 
as  to  what  were  the  wishes  on  the  subject 
of  those  who  would  be  most  affected 
by  the  proposed  legislation.  Under  these 
dxcumstances,  the  least  they  could  do 
before  they  committed  themselves  to  the 


Motion  of  the  hon.  Member    was    to 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  sound  in 
principle,  that  it  would  be  universally, 
or  nearly  so,  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
result  in  the  good  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber hoped  would  flow   from   it.     The 
subject  had  been  on  many  previous  oc- 
casions  before  the    House,    and    very 
different  opinions  with  regard  to  it  had 
been  expressed  by  those  who  had  good 
opportunities   of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  the  legislation  asked  for. 
Hon.    Members    had    heard    the    Mo- 
tion   ably  recommended   by  the    hon. 
Member  for  Derry,  and  they  had  heard 
it  seconded  in  much  more  guarded  tones 
by  the  hon.   Member  for  Roscommon 
(the   0' Conor    Don).      From  the  hon. 
Member  for  Longford  (Mr.  O'Reilly), 
although  he  spoke  in  its  support,  they 
had  heard  proposals    for   considerable 
alterations  in  the  terms  of  tlie  original 
Motion;    while  the    hon.   Member  for 
Cork  (Mr.    Murphy),  who  represented 
one  of  those  large  constituencies  in  whicli 
the  application  of  total  Sunday  closing 
would  be  peculiarly  difficult,  had  laid 
another  view  of  the  question  before  the 
House.     He  might  say,    at  any  rate, 
that  so  far  as  the  Irish  Representatives 
had  spoken  in  that  debate,  they  had 
expressed  very  varying  opinions;   and 
he  found  the  same  differences  when  he 
referred  to  such  expressions  of  opinion 
as  had  been  obtained  from  the  people  of 
Ireland.     A  memorial  had  been   pre- 
sented to  the  Prime  Minister,  to  which 
the   hon.   Member  for  Derry  attached 
much  importance.     It  was,  no   doubt, 
signed  by^gentlemen  who  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  who  did   so 
from  philanthropic  motives  of  the  best 
kind,  with  the  sincere  belief  that  their 
proposal  would  effect  what  they  desired ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  few  of  those  who 
had  signed  that  memorial  would  be  per- 
sonally affected  by  the  legislation  which 
they  asked  for.     That  memorial  for  the 
total    Sunday  closing  of  public-houses 
in  Ireland  was  signed  by  7,000  or  8,000 
of  the  clergy,  magistrates,  landowners, 
physicians,  Poor  Law  Guardians,  town 
councillors,  and  employers  of  labour — 
the  representatives,   no  doubt,   of   the 
opinion  of  a  very  large  number  of  that 
class  of  persons.     But  when  they  re- 
membered   that    very  few,   if   any  of 
those  gentlemen  would  be  affected  in 
their  personal    and  social  life  by  the 
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legislation  in  question,  they  ought  not, 
ho  thought,  to  attach  so  much  impor- 
tance to  that  memorial  as  to  make  it 
virtually   decisive   of   the   question   at 
issue.     Let  them  ask  what  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  class  in  Ireland  who  would 
be    really    affected    by    this    proposal. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Derry  had  quoted 
to  the  House  some  figures  which  pur- 
ported to  show  the  result  of  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  in  certain  large  towns  in 
Ireland,  with  the  view  of  proving  that 
a  large  preponderance  of  the  population 
in  those  towns  were  in  favour  of  the  total 
closing  of  public-houses  in  Ireland  on 
Sundays.  But  on  analyzing  those  figures 
he  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  found  that 
they  did  not  represent  the  views,  even 
of  the  majority  of  householders,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Take,  for  example,  the  City  of  Dublin. 
He  found  that  the  total  number  of  house- 
holders who    had    been    canvassed   in 
Dublin  was  put  down  in  round  numbers 
at  28,000,  but  he  found  in  the  official 
Eetums  of  the  Census  of  1871,  which 
were  open  to  any  Member  of  the  House, 
that  there  were  no  fewer  than  62,000 
families  within  that  city,  and  that,  there- 
fore,  whatever  might    have  been   the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  those  28,000 
householders,    there    must  be  another 
25,000  or   30,000  whose  opinions  had 
not  been  ascertained.    He  found,  taking 
the  City  of  Cork,  that  the  total  number  of 
householders  voting  was  16,000,  but  from 
the  Census  Eetums  it  appeared  that  there 
were  more  than  20,000  separate  families. 
Ho  found  that  in  Limerick  5,900  voted, 
and  the  Census  Eetums  showed  14,000 
families,    whereas  in  Waterford  there 
were  3,600  voters  upon  the  subject,  but 
it    contained    6,200    families.     [Major 
O'GoEMAN :  Hoar,  hear !]     He  expected 
that    the    hon.    and    gallant    Member 
(Major  0' Gorman)  represented  the  feel- 
ing of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  con- 
stituents. At  any  rate,  before  they  could 
decide  that  the  result  of  that  canvass 
could  be   relied  upon    by  the    House 
they  were  bound  to  consider  how  many 
thousands  of  families  in  the  cities  com- 
prised in  it  had  not  been  consulted  at  all 
m  reference  to  it.     Thoy  had  also  been 
told  that  the  public-houses  were  much 
used  by  young  persons,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  19  out  of  20.     He  did  not  know 
upon  what  statistics  that  assertion  was 
based,  but  he  had  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover anything  of  the  kind.     No  doubt 

Sir  Michael  JTich-Beach 


the  population  of  these  oitieB  wu  Ift 
or  15  times  in  excess  of  the  mmlNr 
of  householders  who  had  petitionsd  h 
favour  of  Sunday  dosing,  and  he  dmi 
say  that  some  of  .the  joung  of  bo& 
sexes   did   to    some    extent   use  Ham 

Sublic-houses ;  but  there  could  be  m 
oubt  that  the  great  majority  of  thi 
persons    who    fiequented    the   poUi^ 
houses  were  labouring   men    on  thor 
Sunday   holiday — men    who,    periiipit 
were   lodgers  and  not   householdaif— 
men  who  were  thoroughly  ignorant  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  whose  nd 
opinion  could  never  be  ascertcuned  aiitS 
this  proposal,  if  it  were  to  become  law, 
was  in    actual    operation.      The  hoL 
Member  for  Derry  had  also  refened  to 
statistics  which  had  been  collected  hf 
the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  andtha 
Constabulary  on  this  subject  by  the  di- 
rection  of  the   Government.     He  fSir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach)  would  have  uai 
these  statistics  on  the  Table  before  now, 
if  he  had  intended  to  relj  on  them  is 
speaking  on  the  question ;  but  the  lut 
they  proved  was  not  in  any  way  dii- 
puted.    What  the  Govemment  desind 
to    obtain    when    they    ordered  thou 
statistics  to  be  collected  was  merely  s 
rough  calculation  of  the  g^reat  niunbeii 
of  the    population    who    used  pablw- 
houses  once  or  more  times  during  flu 
course  of  the  Sunday.    He  could  qnoto 
figures  to  show  that  in  Dublin  and  tbim 
other  cities   thousands  visited   pnUi^ 
houses  on  Sundays;   but  these  figuni 
only  proved  what  was  admitted  by  flu 
hon.    Member   for    Derry,   that  tluN 
houses  were  used  by  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  popmation  on  Simdsji 
for  the  purpose  of  moderate,  and  mhiu- 
times  of  inmioderate,   dxixiking.     But 
since  the  subject  was  discussed  last  jbv 
in  the  House  there  had  been  another  ex- 
pression of  opinion  which  ought  not  to 
be  without  weight.    The  hon.  Msmbtf 
had  referred,  in  terms  of  depreciation,  to 
a  deputation  of  trades  which  had  wsM 
upon  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  tat 
the  City  of  Dublin  (Sir  Arthur  Guin- 
ness).   From  all  he  (Sir  Miftlio^l  Sdo- 
Beach),  however,   had    heard,  he  vss 
compelled  to    believe   that  the   dspi- 
tation    which    waited    upon    Us  hioa. 
Friend  on  that  occasion  represented  s 
very  large  amount  of  opinion  uMff 
the  wormne  classes  of  DnUin,  as  wm 
as  of  other  large  towns.    If  ho 
proof  of  that,  he  would  reCar  Ae 
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to  ihe  nndaabted  fiMrt  that  in  dealing 
irifh  thiB  oneation  ihe  hon.  Member  for 
I>iR7  had  not,  with  the  exoejption  of 
Aoae  northern  oitiea  of  Belfast  and 
Deny,  whioh  must  be  regarded  in  this 
■latter  as  rather  Scotch  than  Irish,  re- 
Mived  the  support  of  the  hon.  Members 
tu  the  large  towns  in  Ireland.  Now 
thej  were  told  that  Irish  opinion  was 
manimous  on  this  question ;  but  he 
Iiad  endeavoured  to  show  the  House 
what  grounds  there  appeared  to  be  for 
dcmbtmff  that  unanimity,  and  he  would 
go  fbrther,  and  dispute  the  arc^ment 
which  was  based  upon  it — namely,  that 
tf  Irish  opinion  was  unanimous,  they 
were  bound  to  give  effect  to  that  opinion. 
When  he  spoke  on  this  subject  last  Ses- 
■um  he  was  somewhat  misunderstood, 
owing  doubtless  to  his  own  fault.  Cer- 
tainly, he  neyer  meant  to  convey  to  the 
House  that  he  was  then  prepared  to  ac- 
oept  the  principle  of  total  Sunday  closing 
m  town  or  in  country.  What  he  suggested 
<m  that  occasion  was,  that  if  they  were 
to  alter  the  present  law  on  this  subject 
they  should  proceed  tentatively.  They 
•hould  proceed  first  of  all  by  restriction 
in  the  present  hours  of  dosing,  and 
if  that  restriction  proved  successml,  the 
lum.  Member  for  Derry,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  might  then  come 
again  to  the  House,  and  press  their  views 
as  to  the  total  closing  of  public-houses 
on  Sundays  further  upon  its  considera- 
tion. But  he  drew  a  broad  distinction 
in  principle  between  the  two  proposals. 
Besfarietion  of  hours  was  one  thing ;  the 
total  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday 
or  on  any  other  day  of  the  week  was 
another.  Whether  in  town  or  country, 
tiie  total  closing  of  public-houses  on 
Sundays  would  mean  that  for  the  sake 
of  preventing  drunkenness  in  the  com- 
parative few  who  were  disposed  to  that 
Tioe,  you  were  prepared  to  interfere 
with  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  the 
many.  If  that  were  really  a  question  of 
prinoiple  we  ought  not  to  agree  to  it 
merely  because  Irish  opinion  desired  it. 
The  ai^^ument  that  Ireland  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  decide  this  question  for  her- 
self might  well  be  acceptable  to  those 
who  supported  Home  Eule,  but  he  could 
not  nnaerstand  how  such  an  argument 
would  commend  itself  to  right  hon.  Gen- 
fleman  who  sat  on  the  front  bench  oppo- 
afte^  because  in  the  last  year  of  office  of 
At  Government  of  which  they  were 
they  prevailed  on  the  House 


to  reject  this  identical  proposal  when  ifc 
was  supported  by  the  votes  of  four  to 
one  in  number  of  the  Irish  Eepresen- 
tatives  who  voted  on  that  occasion.  Nor, 
from  another  point  of  view,  could  he  un- 
derstand how  this  proposition  could  re- 
ceive the  support  of  Members  of  the 
Home  Eule  Party.  Eemembering  the 
debates  last  Session  on  a  measure  which 
only  coerced  the  few  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
those  hon.  Members  supporting  a  mea- 
sure to  coerce  the  many  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few.  This  House  had  never 
given  to  any  local  assembly  the  right 
to  decide  whether  public-houses  should 
be  totally  closed;  but  if  the  House 
adopted  this  proposal  because  the  Irish 
Members  supported  it,  there  was  no 
reason  why,  on  the  same  grounds,  we 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  enact  next 
Session  that  there  should  be  Sunday 
closing  of  public-houses  in  Wales,  or  in 
an  English  county,  or  possibly  in  an 
English  borough.  [**  Hear,  hear !  "] 
Well,  that  logically  carried  with  it  the 
principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill.  That 
had,  at  all  events,  been  admitted  by  one 
of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  present 
proposal.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Dublin, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Louth  was  reported 
to  have  said  that  *'  the  ^day  on  which 
Sunday  closing  passed  for  Ireland  would 
see  the  Permissive  Bill  for  England 
more  than  half  carried."  In  dealing 
with  this  question  he  had  always  endea- 
voured to  argue  it  solely  with  reference 
to  Ireland,  but  this  had  not,  at  any  rate 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  been  the 
policy  adopted  by  its  advocates.  An 
agitation  had  been  commenced  in  the 
English  constituencies  on  its  behalf. 
The  advocates  of  this  kind  of  legislation 
for  England  saw  plainly  that  if  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  hon.  Member's 
Eesolution  were  enacted  for  Ireland  it 
would  be  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  similar  measure  for 
England.  They  were  openly  told  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derry  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  the  same  on  this  question 
in  the  two  countries.  Irish  Members 
urged  the  example  of  Scotland  in  favour 
of  a  Sunday  closing  Bill  for  Ireland; 
but  they  forgot  the  diff'erence  between 
the  views  of  Irishmen  and  Scotehmen 
with  regard  to  the  rigid  observance  of 
the  Sunday.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Derry  argued  that  it  would  be  no  hard- 
ship to  Lishmen  if  public-houses  were 
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dosed  on  Sundays,  because  the  work- 
ing man  would  get  his  whiskey  on  the 
Saturday  night  and  drink  it  in  tiie  com- 
pany of  his  family  on  the  Sunday.  But 
woidd  not  a  far  greater  amount  of  de- 
moralization be  thus  brought  about  than 
if  he  took  a  social  glass  with  his  friend 
in  the  public-house  on  Sundays  ?  Again, 
it  was  pretty  generally  admitted,  even 
by  the  advocates  of  compulsory  legisla- 
tion, that  in  endeavouring  to  put  down 
drunkenness  you  must  look  mainly  to 
moral  suasion.  Which  country  was  the 
more  favoured  in  this  respect  ?  In  Eng- 
land there  was  no  class  who  had  such  an 
influence  with  the  people  as  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy  had  in  Ireland ;  and,  to 
their  honour  be  it  said,  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  had  always  been  foremost 
in  attempting  to  put  down  over-indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  liquors.  The  House 
had  been  told  that  864  Eoman  Catholic 
priests  had  signed  Petitions  in  favour  of 
the  Motion.  13 ut  this  was  comparatively 
a  small  proportion  of  all  the  Irish  Eoman 
Catholic  clergy;  and  rather  tended  to 
prove  that  most  of  them  did  not  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  legislation  which  the 
hon.  Member  proposed.  Thrown  into  more 
intimate  connection  with  the  people  than 
any  other  class,  they  knew  this  law  would 
be  evaded  and  would  not  have  the  effect 
attributed  to  it;  and  therefore,  though 
more  numerous  than  any  class  of  mini- 
sters in  Ireland,  only  864  favoured  this 
legislation.  The  question  could  not  be 
considered  as  solely  an  Irish  question. 
He  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  had  ob- 
served that  the  agitation  in  Ireland  upon 
it  was  so  much  akin  to  that  got  up  in 
England  for  the  same  purpose,  that  in 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  English  Peti- 
tions that  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  in  favour  of  it,  the  language,  the 
handwriting,  and  the  signatures,  were 
identical  with  those  in  Petitions  for  the 
same  object  in  England.  He  had  re- 
ceived such  Petitions  in  favour  of  the 
Sunday  Closing  Bill  in  Ireland,  and 
seen  the  identity  of  handwriting  to 
those  for  the  same  object  in  England; 
and  the  class  who  got  up  those  petitions 
were  one  and  the  same.  In  a  printed 
paper  which  had  been  circulated  among 
hon.  Members  the  same  arguments  were 
used  in  behalf  of  similar  legislation  in 
both  countries,  and  the  results  were  given 
of  recent  inquiries  in  several  English  bo- 
roughs", showing  a  total  of  479,766  house- 
holders in  favour  of  entire  closing  on 
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Sundays,  while  the  opponente  onlji 
bered  63,847.  The  pxopoxticm  of  lioa» 
holders  in  favour  of  Sunday  doaing  vh 
alleged  to  be  much  the  same  inEnjpal 
and  in  Ireland.  From  this  Btatanat 
English  Members  would  be  able  to  jndn 
how  much  importance  to  attach  to  m 
public  feeling  alleged  to  exist  in  bvoor 
of  Sunday  closing  among*  the  hon^ 
holders  in  Irish  towns.  For  was  it  Ml 
certain,  that  "in  spite  of  the  479,7M 
English  householders  who  were  statri 
to  be  in  favour  of  total  Sunday  douc 
in  England,  such  legislation  for  i^u;liK 
would  be  at  once  scouted  by  the  ^mn^ 
as  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  mt 
majority  of  the  English  people.  Hi 
was  opposed  to  totfU.  closing  on  So- 
day,  because  he  thought  it  was  ckti 
that  you  would  thereby  cause  i'mnM«— 
inconvenience  to  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  used  the  public-houses  in& 
moderation  on  Sundays.  The  Betoni 
showed  that  on  a  particular  Sondtj 
122,000  persons  entered  public-hooM 
within  the  municipal  limits  of  DaUin. 
An  immense  proportion  of  those  pv- 
sons  visited  the  public-houses  for  mode- 
rate and  necessary  refreshment.  Hut 
was  clear  from  the  fact  that  during  tbi 
whole  of  1875  only  1,410  persona  wot 
arrested  by  the  police  in  Duolin  betwem 
the  hours  of  2  and  9  o'clock  on  Sundaji^ 
as  drunk  and  disorderly.  He  did  nok 
assert  that  the  122,000  visits  paid  (o 
the  Dublin  public-houses  on  a  bib^ 
Sunday  were  paid  by  separate  pexBoni. 
No  doubt,  a  large  deduction  mnit  be 
made  for  repeated  visits.  Still,  what- 
ever deduction  must  be  made  on  that 
score,  many  thousands  did  frequent  tht 
public-houses  on  Sundays,  while  a  Toy 
small  proportion  caused  themselvea  or 
anybody  else  any  harm  by  so  doing.  It 
had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Boscommon  (the  O'Oonor  Don)  that  the 
law  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
public-houses  by  allowing  them  to  ha 
open  on  Sundays,  while  other  plaeea  of 
business  were  closed.  The  uct  wai| 
however,  that  the  closing  of  other  honaai 
of  business  was  not  due  merely  to  tha 
law.  People  did  not  wish  to  tranaaflt 
business  of  an  ordinary  kind  on  Bondsj^ 
and  therefore  such  places  were  doaad; 
while  public-houses  were  open  in  oids 
to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  pnUio. 
This  proposal  was  supported  as  liUj 
to  put  down  drunkenness.  Hehsdsl* 
ready  shown  how  large  a  pKoportkm  of 
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llioat  wlio  wad  pabUo-honMS  on  Sundays 
oonid  not  be  oonndered  as  drunkards ; 
Imt  did  {he  House  suppose  tliat  drunken- 
aam  would  be  stopped  if  the  publio- 
hottses  were  closed  on  Sundays  ?  What 
Iiad  happened  in  Scotland  ?  Fewer  per- 
WODM  were  arrested  by  the  police  on 
Sundays  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  or 

Cbably  in  Ireland.  But  Beturns  before 
House  showed  that  the  consumption 
of  liquor  in  Scotland  was  in  no  way 
diminished  by  Sunday  dosine.    In  Scot- 
land the  consumption  of  spirits  per  head 
of  the  population  was  nearly  twice  what 
it  was  in  Ireland,  and  was  increasing 
more  ramdly.     Take,  again,   the  dio- 
ceses in  IreLeuid  in  which  the  Prelates 
and  derffy  had   established  voluntary 
Sunday  dosing.    It  did  not  necessarily 
follow  that,  because  voluntary  closing 
was  successful  in  Ireland,  a  compulsory 
law  would  be  successful  also;  for  persons 
who  willingly  obeyed  their  clergy,  and 
were  proud  of  their  self-denial,  might 
fight  aeainst  coerdve  legislation,  which 
might  be  represented  to  them  as  im- 
posed, if  not  by  a  Saxon  Parliament,  per- 
haps at  the  instance  of  a  section  of  their 
oountmnen  who  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  uemsdves.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derry  had  referred  to 
the  Charges  which  had  been  delivered 
Vy  the  Irish  Judges,  but  he  (Sir  Michael 
Mioks-Beach)  found  that  they  had  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  make  as  strong 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  increase  of 
drunkenness  in  tiiose  places  in  which 
▼oluntary  Sunday  closing  was  now  carried 
out  as  in  any  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
An  additional  proof  was,  he  thought, 
thus  afforded  that  if  the  public-houses 
were  to  be  universally  closed  on  Sun- 
days, drunkenness  would  not  be  abo- 
lished, but  that,  while  a  certain  number 
of   persons  would   be    inconvenienced, 
those  who  desired  to  obtain  drink  would 
procure  it  under  infinitely  worse  condi- 
tions than  those  under  which  it  was  now 
supplied  to  them.    He  was  afraid  that, 
instead  of  stopping  drunkenness  by  Sun- 
day dosing,  people  would  g^t  drunk  in 
places  wlmsh  were  not  under  the  ordi- 
nary supervision  of  the  law,  and  that 
thus  the  evil  would  be  greatly  aggra- 
yated  by  the  attempts  which  were  made 
to  mitigate  it.     In  condusion,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  show  why  the  House 
ought,  in  his   opinion,  to    doubt    the 
statement  which  had  been  made  as  to 
the   unanimous    feeling  of   the    Irish 


people  in  respect  to  this  proposal.    He 
had  pointed  out  the  objections  which 
he  entertained  on  principle  to  it,  and 
the  reasons  why  he  thought  that  even 
if  it  were  to  become  law,  it  would  not 
be  followed  by  the  results  which  were 
predicted  by  its  supporters.     He  had, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  listened  with 
great  interest  to  some  of  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.    The  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Murphy)  referred  to  certain  proceed- 
ings which  had  occurred  in  that  House 
1869,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  1871  the 
Legislature    had    adopted    the    recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  of  1869 
that    public-houses   in    Ireland    might 
be  open  in  the  country  from  2  to   7, 
and  in  towns  with  a  population  of  over 
5,000  from  2  to  9.     Now,  he  had  made 
a  careful  inquiry  into  the  working  of 
that  law,  and  he  found  that  the  limita- 
tion of  the  hours  previously  in   force 
had  been  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  also,  how 
far  it  might  be  possible  still  further  to 
restrict  them  with  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity and  without    inconvenience  to 
those  whose  interests  the  House  was,  he 
thought,  bound  to  take  into    account. 
The  result  was,  that  if  the  present  Mo- 
tion were  withdrawn,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  present  Session  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  that  the  hours  of 
the  Sunday  opening  of   public-houses 
in  Ireland  should  be  still  further  limited 
in  the  case  of  the  country  from  2  to  5, 
and  in  the  towns  from  2   to   7  ;   and 
he  would  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
hon.   Gentleman    would,    by  accepting 
that  offer  on  the  part  of  tiie  Government, 
do  more  to  forward  the  views  of  which 
he  was  the  advocate  than  by  pressing  to 
a  division  an   abstract  Motion,  which 
even  if  successful,  could  lead  to  no  prac- 
tical result,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Mr.  law  :  After  the  statement  which 
has  just  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary,  1  should 
like  to  say  something  on  this  subject. 
Last  year  he  led  us  to  suppose  that  if 
sufficient  evidence  could  be  given  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  con- 
curred in  the  desire  that  the  public- 
houses  should  be  altogether  closed  on 
Sundays  the  Government  would  take 
measures  to  dose  them,  at  all  events  in 
the  country  districts,  even  if  they  should 
keep  them  open  in  the  towns.    Now  it 
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appears  that  the  proposal  so  made  last 
Session  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  idea 
seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  it  would  be  a 
convenient  settlement  of  the  question  to 
impose  the  restrictions  he  has  just  men- 
tioned ;  making  the  hours  during  which 
public-houses  may  bo  open  on  Sundays 
from  2  o'clock  until  5  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, and  from  2  o'clock  to  7  in  the 
towns.  Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  grave  objections  to  our  thus 
dealing  with  this  question.  I  will  not 
say  that  it  would  prolong  an  agitation 
which  is  not  desirable  ;  but  it  would 
cause  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  and 
perhaps  some  disturbance  of  the  capital 
invested  in  this  business,  without  really 
and  finally  settling  the  question.  I 
therefore  fear,  Sir,  that  the  ofiPer  which 
bas  just  been  made  is  not  one  that  can 
be  accepted  by  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  this  Motion.  With  respect  to  part 
of  the  argument  just  addressed  to  us,  I 
would  observe  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
seems  to  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  house-to-house  canvass,  the 
result  of  which  he  has  described  to  us. 
He  seems  to  think  that  in  Dublin,  for 
example,  none  were  asked  their  opinions 
except  the  28,000  people  who  gave  an- 
swers. Why,  Sir,  as  I  understand  the 
statements  made,  voting  papers  were 
left  at  all  the  houses  in  Dublin,  and  not 
merely  at  all  the  houses  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  at  all  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  separate  families.  To 
suggest  to  the  House,  therefore,  that 
only  some  28,000  out  of  60,000  families 
in  Dublin  were  asked  their  opinions 
would  be  misleading.  So  far  as  those 
who  undertook  this  inquiry  could  do, 
they  had  a  paper  left  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  head  of  every  family  in  Dublin.  The 
balance  simply  consists  of  those  who 
did  not  take  the  trouble  of  answering 
the  question  on5  way  or  the  other,  and 
the  same  observation  may  be  made  as 
to  the  other  large  towns.  All  were 
asked,  and  all  the  answers  obtained  are 
given.  It  is  not  too  much,  then,  to  say 
that  those  who  did  not  choose  to  answer 
the  question  may  be  left  out  of  the  ac- 
count; and  when  out  of  some  28,000 
answers,  we  find  25,000  one  way  and 
only  3,000  the  other,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  regard  this  response  as  fairly 
representing  the  view  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. But  there  were  other  matters 
in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
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which  were  still  more  snzpriauig.  Kh^ 
as  to  his  statistics.  The  rifptt  Ihl 
Gentieman,  indeed,  does  not  xegazd  da 
statistics  which  he  has  pTOcured  ikoiii^ 
the  police  as  very  reuable— if  he  bid 
thought  so  he  would  have  laid  them  1w- 
fore  the  House— but  he  tells  ns  that  ii 
Dublin  alone  the  police  found  1 22.000 

Eeople  going  into  public-houses  on  qm 
unday.  He  says — **  Of  course  thai  does 
not  represent  the  number  of  people,  bat 
only  the  number  of  visits  paid  by  them." 
Now  those  who  are    aoquaintod  with 
Irish  life  in  the  towns  know  that  bj  frr 
the  greater  part  of  Sundaj  drinking  b 
carried  on  by  wandering  people  who 
stroll  from  one  public-house  to  anotfasr, 
drinking,  probably,  in  all,  not  obsem 
for  refreshment,  but  either  from  wsnt 
of  something  else  to  do  or  to  grati^  a 
vicious  appetite,  until  at  last,  perhapi^ 
they  are  taken  in  charge  bj  the  poliN. 
But  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  it  apj 
has  got  other  Returns  which  satii 
that   there  is  little  excess  after  sU  m 
Irish  Sunday  drinking.    He  tells  us  that 
in  the  whole  of  the  year   1875  then 
were  only   1,410  people   taken  up  ii 
Dublin  on  Sundays    for    drunkennsaa 
But  between  what  hours  ?    Between  the 
hours  of  2  o'clock  and  9  o'clock.    Whj, 
these  are  the  very  hours  when,  of  oonzia, 
drunken  people  would  not  be  taken  m 
If  he  had   procured  a  Setum  of  thi 
numbers  arrested  after  9  o*clook,  when 
the  people  are  turned  out  of  the  paUio- 
houses,  he  would  have  given  us  some 
reliable  information.    Arrests  of  eouzw 
are  made  after  the  public-houses  an 
closed,  and  when  their  oooupants  thu 
lose    the  shelter  which  conoeals  them 
from  the  police ;  but  in  fixing  on  then 
hours  for  their  Eetumthe  police  stopped 
just  where  the  drinking  stopped. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
The  hours  for  which  the  Betums  wen 
taken  were  between  2  o'clock  and  IS 
o'clock,  not  between  2  and  9. 

Mr.  LAW:  Well,  of  course,  that 
somewhat  alters  the  case ;  but  I  certshilf 
understood  tho  right  hon.  Baronet  tony 
the  time  covered  oy  the  Betnm  was  b^ 
twoen  2  and  9.  What,  however,  do  ws 
find  even  taking  the  hours  as  from  2  to 
12— that  is  less  than  half  of  the  S4 
hours  ?  Now  Dublin  has  a  populatioB 
of  267,000.  Let  us  compare  it  in  t|iia 
respect  with  Glaseow,  where  Sundsf 
closing  is  in  operation,  and  which  haa  a 
population  of  477,000,  being  Toiy  nsttfy 
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ckmUe  flie  population  of  Dublin.  Well, 
fiir,  the  total  number  arreeted  fordrunk- 
•niMM  in  Glasgow  within  the  whole  24 
haaxB^  from  8  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  8  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
amomnted  to  445  only ;  or  less  than  one- 
thixd  of  the  number  arrested  in  Dublin. 
That  is  to  say,  the  arrests  for  drunken- 
BflM  in  Dublin,  with  half  the  population, 
■ad  returned  for  only  half  the  day,  are 
three  times  as  many  as  in  Glasgow  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  Sunday  drunkenness 
in  Dublin  is  12  times  as  great  as  that 
of  Glasgow.  If  this  satisfies  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  I  can  only  say  he  is  very 
aaaily  satisfied.  To  me,  Sir,  I  own  it 
appears  that,  so  far  as  these  figures  of 
ihe  Chief  Secretary  go,  they  tend  to  prove 
{he  contrary  of  what. the  right  hon. 
Baronet  attempted  to  establish.  It  is 
■aid,  howerer,  tnat  by  closing  the  public- 
houses  you  would  induce  a  much  worse 
hind  of  drinking ;  but  that,  I  confess,  is 
■a  argument  of  which  I  cannot  see  the 
Jbroe.  If  you  haye  less  attractions,  less 
temptation,  and  less  conyenience  for 
drinking,  if  people  haye  to  seek  for  drink 
with  the  police  watching  and  ready  to 
■rrest  them,  I  do  not  understand  on  what 
principle  it  can  be  supposed  that  more 
nquor  will  be  consumed  or  worse  results 
ensue.  Nor  do  I  see  how  it  is,  if  the 
police  can  now  easily  watch  and  count 
122,000  yisits  to  the  public-houses  in 
Dublin  on  a  single  Sunday  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  watch  the  unlicensed 
■nd  less  attractive  houses  to  which  it  is 
alleged  the  people  would  resort  for  drink 
if  Sunday  closing  were  carried  out.  But, 
Sir,  the  answer  to  all  this  is,  that  the 
thing  has  been  done  for  many  years  in 
Sootumd,  and  that  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  any  such  evil  consequences. 
What,  I  would  ask,  is  there  of  differ- 
ence between  these  two  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  makes  a  mea- 
sure of  Sunday  closing  applicable  to 
Scotland  and  not  to  Ireland?  What 
difference  is  there  between  DubHn  and 
Glasgow,  where  you  have  a  large  popu- 
lation of  working  people,  and  where  we 
find  Sunday  dosing  has  been  carried 
out  easily  and  with  the  best  results? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  know  very  well  that 
there  is  in  Glasgow  a  very  large  Irish 
population ;  and  therefore  the  arg^ument 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  founded  on  the 
difference  of  race — that  this  is  a  matter 
of  race  or  of  religion,  is  wholly  unten- 
able.   Of  course,  you  can   always  get 


differences  when  you  want  to  find  them. 
It  was  the  year  1853,  for  example,  when 
the  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  was  passed, 
and  it  is  the  year  1876  that  this  Be- 
solution  is  brought  forward;  and  so 
forth.  You  can  ^ways  find  differences. 
But  is  there  any  difference  on  which, 
as  politicians,  we  can  rely  to  show  that 
what  was  possible  in  Glasgow  is  impos- 
sible in  Dublin.  No,  Sir,  none  such 
has  been  found  to  exist,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve any  such  will  be  shown  during 
the  rest  of  this  debate ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sunday  closing  in  Scotland 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  supplies 
an  argument,  which,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, is,  I  submit,  irresistible  in 
favour  of  the  like  system  for  Ireland. 
Now,  Sir,  coming  to  the  general  ques- 
tion, I  own  I  have  always  been  sur- 
prised that  those  in  favour  of  this  and 
similar  Motions  did  not  rest  their  case 
chiefly  on  the  ground  taken  to-night  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ros- 
common (the  0' Conor  Don) — namely, 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  publican 
should  have  any  special  exemption  from 
the  law  which  forbids  all  other  traders 
to  carry  on  their  business  on  Sunday. 
This  exemption,  too,  would  seem  to  be 
comparatively  modem.  For  a  long  period 
prior  to  1833  it  was  illegal  in  Ireland 
to  sell  spirituous  liquors  on  Sunday. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  indeed,  on  the 
last  occasion  of  discussing  this  question, 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
a  Sunday  Closing  Act  was  passed  in 
1808,  but  that  because  it  did  not  work 
well  it  was  repealed  in  1815.  That 
was  a  misapprehension.  The  Customs 
Act  of  1 808,  which  was  in  this  respect 
substantially  the  same  as  several  of  its 
predecessors,  was  no  doubt  repealed  in 
1815 ;  but  then,  the  provisions  for- 
bidding the  selling  of  spirits  on  Sunday 
were  re-enacted  in  the  new  Customs  Act 
of  that  year.  At  this  time,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  law  throughout 
the  United  Eangdom,  as  it  certainly  was 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  no  spirits 
should  be  sold  on  Sunday.  However, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover,  the  Legislature 
thought  fit  to  make  a  change  about  the 
year  1828.  Acts  were  then  passed  for 
England  and  Scotland  which,  as  far  as 
the  latter  at  all  events  is  concerned,  for 
the  first  time  gave  publicans  the  power 
to  sell  drink  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  on  Sunday.    This  was  effected  in 
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a  way  that  did  not  attract  notice  at  the 
time ;  and  when  the  Act  produced  its 
natural  consequences,  the  Scotch  people 
thought  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
and  in  the  year  1832  they  questioned 
the  propriety  of  such  a  construction  of 
its  terms  by  submitting  a  case  for  the 
decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
Well,  Sir,  they  found  that  by  reason  of 
the  form  in  which  the  measure  had  been 
drawn  up,  it  was  necessarily  implied 
that  pubuc-houses  might  be  opened  for 
certain  hours  on  Sunday,  and  what  then 
followed  ?  Why,  remonstrance  and  some 

X'/ation,  and  at  the  end  of  20  years, 
ch  appears  to  be  about  the    usual 
time  required  to  get  any  popular  mea- 
sure carried  in  Parliament,  the  Forbes- 
Mackenzie  Act  was  at  length  passed  in 
1863.     Now,  Sir,  from  that  hour  to  this 
no  Scotch  Member  has  ever  had   the 
temerity  to  put  even  a  Notice  on  the 
Paper  of  this  House  asking  for  any  al- 
teration of  this  law,  much  less  for  its 
repeal.    Many  things    have    been  at- 
tempted   to  which  small  support  was 
given ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
a  change  of  the  character  and  import- 
ance of  that  effected  in  1853  has  never 
been  called  in  question  in  this  House. 
No  Scottish  Member  has  ever  ventured 
even  to  express  an  opinion  in  this  House 
that   Sunday   closing  was  of  doubtful 
benefit  to  Scotland.     I  therefore.   Sir, 
venture    to   repeat   that  we  have  very 
strong  grounds  indeed  for  asking  that 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  this 
matter  should  be  acceded  to.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  truly  tolls  us  that  Ireland 
is  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  he 
refused  in  one  part  of  his  argument  to 
discuss  Ireland  separately  from  the  rest ; 
though  he  adopted  a  different  course  in 
other  parts  of  his  speech.     He  asks,  has 
there   ever  been  an  instance  in  which 
Parliament  has  given  up  its  control  over 
any  of  the  parts  of  which  this  United 
Kingdom  is  composed  ?    Well,   Sir,    I 
take  issue  with  him  on  this  point.     I 
say  there  is  such  an  instance.     I  say 
we  deliberately  did  so  in  1853,  when  in 
answer  to  the  demands  of  the  Scottish 
Members,    this   Imperial     Parliament, 
though  retaining  for  the   rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  exemption  of  the 
publicans  from  the  general  law  against 
Sunday    trading,    passed   the    Forbes- 
Mackenzie  Act  to  meet  and  effectuate 
the  presumed  wishes  of  the  people  of 
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Scotland.  So  mnoh  for  the  Lnpnil 
argument  of  the  zight  hon.  BnoML 
Allow  me,  however.  Sir,  to  m  a  inr 
words  as  to  this  exemption  of  me  nk 
licans.  By  the  general  law  of  the  lal 
all  other  trades  are  prohibited  on  Soi- 
day,  whilst  an  exception  is  mads  h 
favour  of  the  publican.  Now  a  fiuDi 
who  has  counted  them  in  Thorn's  wbD- 
known  directory  tells  me  there  are  owv 
300  different  trades  carried  on  in  DaUn, 
every  one  of  which  is  stopped  onSundigr 
except  that  of  selling  intoxicating  liqnor. 
Nor,  I  would  add,  Sir,  is  this  a  men 
paper  prohibition.    It  is  oazried  oat  by 

frosecutions  and  convictions.     Last  jasr 
find  there  were  277  people  prosecuted 
and  convicted  for  breades  of  the  Lord'i 
Day  Act,  while  probably  in  many  cam 
their  next  door  neighbour,  the  pnUietiit 
was  driving  a  roaring  trade  with  the 
sanction  and  encouragement  of  the  liw. 
In  honour  of   Simday  and  the  Loid'i 
Day  Act  we  punish  people  who  ventoif 
to  sell  beef  or  bacon,  tea  or  sugar;  bat 
in  honour  of  intoxication  and  its  oonie- 
quences  we  encourage  them  to  sell  wiae^ 
brandy,  beer,  and  whiskey.     CSan  any- 
thing be  more  preposterous  than  thii? 
Is  it  that  whiskey  will  not  keep  ?  Hafiag 
regard  to  the  poisonous  stufi,  whioh  ve 
find  from  a  recent  debate  is  careMkf 
prepared  for  us,  I  should  say  that  m 
longer  it  is  kept  the  better — and  ena 
the  best  whiskey  is,  as  we  all  knov, 
the  better  for  keeping.      Now,  Sir,  I 
want  to  know  for  what  intelligiUe  rea- 
son an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of 
the  publican  in  Ireland?     I  make  no 
charge  whatever  against  the  pubUeaiii; 
they  are  just  as  respectable  men  and  ae 
honest,  traders  as  others,   and  have  to 
live  like  other  men ;  but  I  ahould  like 
to  see  the  absurd  anomaly  to  which  I 
have  referred  corrected.     It  is  on  thii 
ground  mainly  that  I  desire  to  aaj^ost 
this  Motion.    I  cannot  explain  to  As 
grocer,  the  baker,  or  the  butcher  why 
he  is  properly  convicted  for  seUing  kia 
wares  on  Sunday  while  hie  next  door 
neighbour  can  sell  as  much  whiskey  as 
he  likes.     Nor  can  I  give    any  aatii- 
factory  reason  to    the  workmaa'a  will 
or    children  why  the  law  ahonld  prs* 
vent  their  buying  the    neoeaaaiy  aad 
wholesome  food  upon  a  Sunday,  whibt 
on  the  same  day  it  allows  and  fadlitatei 
the  expenditure  of  the  last  week'a  wages 
in  intoxicating  liquors.     It  ia  remaik- 
able.  Sir,  that  when  the  Iriah  lieenaing 
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Aot  of  1S88  was  passed  and  puUie- 
honsoB  were  aooordingly  opened  on  the 
SiindaY,  there  followed  next  year,  as  I 
am  in&rmed,  a  Petition  from  ike  Oorpo- 
lation  of  IXiblin  asking  to  have  the  Act 
in  this  rei^peot  repealed.  There  was,  in 
&ot,  considerable  discussion  upon  these 
matters  about  that  time.  Probably  the 
action  of  the  Scotch  and  the  discussion 
•which  followed  the  decision  by  their 
Hiffh  Court  of  Justice  in  1832  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it ;  but,  how- 
•▼eir  that  may  be,  we  find  that  in  the 
month  of  June,  1834,  a  most  important 
Committee  was  appointed  by  this  House 
to  inquire  into  the  extent  and  prevalence 
of  intoxication  among  the  labouring 
elaases,  its  consequences,  and  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  so  great  an  evil.  That  was  no 
ordinary  Committee.  It  consisted  of  36 
Members,  and  upon  it  we  find  the  names 
of  Lord  Althorpe,  Sir  Emmerson  Ten- 
nanty  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  a 
number  of  other  eminent  and  experienced 
statesmen.  They  presented  an  unani- 
mous Beport  attributing  the  then  pre- 
vailing increase  of  drunkenness  to  the 
increased  number  of  temptations  placed 
in  the  people's  path,  by  the  increased 
fhcilities  for  obtaining  drink;  they  re- 
ported that  the  drunkenness  which  pre- 
Tailed  was  destructive  to  the  healtli  of 
the  population,  that  it  excited  their  worst 
passions,  and  was  the  efficient  cause  of 
much  of  the  crime  of  the  country ;  that 
amongst  its  results  was  the  loss  of  much 
valuable  shipping  as  well  as  other  evils 
of  great  magnitude ;  and  what  did  they 
recommend?  They  recommended  that 
various  restrictions  should  be  placed 
upon  the  sale  of  beer  and  spirits ;  and 
amongst  these,  that  the  houses  in  which 
beer  was  sold  should  be  closed  entirely 
on  the  Sunday,  except  for  one  hour  in  the 
afternoon  and  one  in  the  evening ;  and 
that  houses  where  spirits  were  sold 
should  be  closed  for  the  whole  of  the 
Sunday.  Perhaps,  Sir,  a  more  impor- 
tant or  influential  Committee  of  this 
House  never  sat  than  that  to  which  I 
have  just  referred;  but  the  result  of 
their  labours  and  of  the  very  valuable 
Beport  they  presented  was  that  nothing 
was  done,  and  the  several  Acts  dealing 
with  this  matter  remained  upon  the 
Statute  Book  without  alteration  for  some 
20  years.  Things,  in  fact,  remained 
practically  unchanged  until  the  Forbes- 
ICackenzie  Act  was  tried  in  Scotland; 


and  now  we  find  that,  notwithstanding 
all  that  was  gloomily  prophesied  as  to 
its  effects,  it  has  produced  no  evil  conse- 
quences, caused  no  rioting  or  disturb- 
ances, and  even  in  the  great  towns,  such 
as  Glasgow,  with  its  teeming  population 
of  workpig  men — and  a  large  proportion 
of  these  Irish  working  men — has  pro- 
duced results  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, must  be  regarded  as  very  satis- 
factory. As  to  the  evil  consequences 
which  are  dreaded  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite,  if  Simday  closing  were 
tried  in  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
these  are  mere  conjectures.  For  myself 
I  entertain  quite  contrary  opinions,  and 
feel  very  hopeful  as  to  the  result,  having 
regard  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Ireland  upon  this  question.  I  confess, 
Sir,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  those  who 
profess  to  treat  public  feeling  with  re- 
spect taking  the  view  they  do.  We  have 
on  this  point  almost  absolutely  over- 
whelming evidence  in  support  of  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House.  If  public 
meetings  are  to  be  taken  as  any  test  of 
public  opinion,  they  have  been  held.  If 
Petitions  are  to  be  regarded  as  expression 
of  public  wishes,  they  have  been  abun- 
dantly poured  into  this  House.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  not  seen  a  single 
public  meeting  called  in  opposition  to 
this  proposal.  In  fact,  it  is  only  opposed 
by  those  who  have  some  direct  or  indi- 
rect interest  in  the  continuance  of  the 
Sunday  liquor  trade.  What  foundation, 
then,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  there  for 
the  statement  that,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a 
feeling  against  the  Motion,  that  there  is 
a  strong  under-current  of  opinion  against 
it,  but  which  cannot  be  proved,  or,  for 
that  matter,  even  perceived  ?  Only  one 
so-called  public  meeting  of  its  opponents 
has  been  held;  and,  considering  the 
account  we  have  received  of  the  proceed- 
ings, I  think  we  cannot  be  asked  to 
regard  that  as  a  very  satisfactory  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion.  Again,  take 
the  meeting  which  was  held  the  other 
day  in  the  Phoonix  Park,  Dublin,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan).  That  was  a  meeting  of 
working  people,  and  I  am  told  that  there 
was  full  opportunity  for  any  dissentients 
to  express  their  opinions.  Over  10,000 
persons,  I  believe,  attended  it ;  and  yet 
of  all  ^at  multitude  of  working  men 
there  were  only  about  150  who  expressed 
any  objection  to  the  Besolution  then  and 
there  proposed  and  passed  in  favour  of 
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complete  Sunday  dosmg.  Now,  Sir,  if 
what  I  have  stated  be  not  a  sufficient 
proof  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  what  evi- 
dence of  it  will  satisfy  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  I  also.  Sir,  must  tc^e 
leave  to  dispute  the  allegation  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  that  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  Imperial  question.  It  is, 
I  submit,  a  purely  social  question  affect- 
ing the  people  of  Ireland,  and  them  only, 
and  wholly  unconnected  with  Imperial 
politics.  It  is  pretended  that  Imperial 
interests  require  public-houses  to  be 
opened  on  a  Sunday,  when  every  other 
kind  of  shop  is  closed  ?  If  so,  what  are 
the  Imperial  interests  that  are  so  in- 
volved ?  Scotland  can  have  nothing  to 
say  to  them,  for  her  public-houses  are 
already  closed.  Imperial  interests  then 
must  mean  English  interests.  But  we 
all  know  that  even  in  England  there  is 
much  division  of  opinion  upon  this  very 
subject.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  there  is  a 
large  and  influential  class  of  persons — 
namely,  the  publicans  of  England,  who 
support  the  Government,  and  have  the 
support  of  hon.  Members  who  sit  oppo- 
site ;  but  I  shall  not  readily  believe  that 
these  are  the  interests  that  are  called 
Imperial,  and  to  be  promoted  in  disre- 
gaxd  of  the  united  voice  of  Ireland  any 
more  than  of  Scotland.  Public  meetings 
have  been  held.  Petitions  have  been 
signed,  and  presented  to  the  House — 
the  Irish,  and  I  hope  Scotch  Members 
too,  are  all  but  unanimous ;  and  yet  all 
this  is  to  count  for  nothing,  and  why  ? 
Is  it  because  proper  measures  are  to  be 
conceded  only,  to  borrow  the  language 
of  a  late  Proclamation,  so  far  as  conve- 
niently may  be  ?  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  disturbing  element  will  be  allowed 
to  operate  with  the  Government ;  and  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  satisfied  that 
this  proposal  has  the  concurrence  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  I  do 
not  believe  he  will  allow  his  judgment 
to  be  biased  by  any  such  foreign  consi- 
deration. But  then.  Sir,  it  is  said  we 
cannot  make  men  temperate  and  moral 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  is  no  doubt 
true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  we  may  do 
some  good  by  removing  all  needless 
temptations  to  vice.  Just  consider  for  a 
moment  how  the  matter  stands.  We 
have  a  law  which  gave  rise  to  some  dis- 
cussion here  last  year,  and  which  pro- 
hibits the  opening  of  places  for  public 
amusement  on  Sunday.  We  have  again, 
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as  I  have  already  stated,  laws  in  opnft- 
tion  to  prevent  ul  work  or  sale  of  oifi- 
nary  wares  on  Sunday ;  and  whilflt  wi 
put  those  Acts  in  force,  panishisff  ihsm 
who  violate  them,  we  deliberate^  kiep 
public-houses  open  on  Sundays.  Now, 
if  you  will  not  let  people  go  to  As 
Brighton  Aquarium  without  inflictiiig 
penalties  on  them,  why,  I  would  ask,  & 
you  keep  open  houses  which  lead  people, 
not  to  places  of  harmless  amusement  ukt 
the  Aquarium,  but  to  the  police-station, 
if  not  to  gaol  ?  It  may  be  said,  all  nidi 
restrictions  are  survivals  of  antique 
legislation.  Well,  if  so,  repeal  them  alL 
Be  reasonably  consistent ;  and,  as  long 
as  you  maintain  these  laws  unrepealed 
and  fine  one  set  of  people  for  breakiog 
them,  do  not  encourage  their  infractun 
by  others,  and  those  not  the  most  inno- 
cent. In  order  to  prevent  temptation, 
the  Legislature  has  put  down  lotteriee, 
prohibited  and  shut  up  gamblinff-hoiuM 
and  betting-houses,  and  on  the  siffle 
principle  there  would  seem  to  be  ererj 
reason  for  discouraging  drunkennees  in 
Ireland  by  closing  its  public-houaee  on 
Sunday,  as  desired.  It  has  often  been 
shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
drunkenness  is  attributable  to  drinking 
on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday.  It  ii 
but  natural  this  should  be  so,  for  the 
weekly  wages  have  just  been  paid. 
Publicans,  however,  have  the  same  xi|^ 
as  other  traders  to  sell  their  g^ds ;  s&d 
tlierefore,  I  say,  let  them  be  free  to  edl 
their  whiskey  and  other  liquors  on  the 
Saturday.  What  I  submit  is,  that  whilit 
they  should  have  the  same,  they  shonld 
have  no  more  extensive  privileffes  then 
other  traders,  and  therefore,  like  the 
rest,  they  should  close  their  shops  upon 
the  Sunday.  Much  of  the  mischief,  too, 
of  drunkenness  in  Ireland  arises  almoit 
accidentally.  Our  people  do  not  go  ont 
on  a  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
drunk ;  or,  in  many  cases,  even  for  tte 
purpose  of  drinking  at  all.  Theycsra- 
ally  meet  their  friends,  go  to  the  pablic- 
house  for  a  social  glass,  and  again  to 
another,  and  so  on  until  they  are  luided, 
perhaps,  in  gaol  for  some  unpremeditated 
act  of  violence,  which  would  never  have 
been  done  if  the  publican  had  been  pre- 
vented from  tempting  them  with  his 
drink  at  a  time  when  the  butcher  in  sot 
suffered  to  sell  his  meat.  Now,  why 
should  this  be  so  ?  Is  it  that  whiskey 
drinking  is  supposed  by  the  Gk>venuiient 
to  be  conducive  to  the  morals  of  the 
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people  ?  That,  at  least,  will  not  be  said, 
in  fiftct.  Sir,  nothing  forces  the  evil  of  the 
pr»ent  system  upon  my  mind  so  much 
as  the  distressing  way  in  which  crime  is 
often,  I  maj  say,  casually  produced  by 
GBsaaJ  Sunday  drinking.  We  find  people 
essoally  dropping  into  public-houses, 
easoally  dxinking,  casually  falling  out, 
snd  casually  attacking  each  other  in  a 
▼ay  that  would  be  whoUy  unintelligible, 
if  we  had  not  this  wretched  whiskey 
diinkin^  to  account  for  it.  Permit  me, 
Sir,  to  call  attention  for  a  moment  to  the 
way  in  which  crime  in  Ireland  is  con- 
ne^ed  with  drunkenness.  It  is  very 
remarkable  how  assaults  and  other 
breaches  of  the  peace  rise  and  fall  in 
proportion  to  the  facilities  afforded  for 
drinlring  and  drunkenness.  Thus,  in 
1867  the  number  of  cases  of  drunk  and 
disorderly  was,  speaking  in  round  num- 
bers, 76,000,  and  the  number  of  assaults 
▼as  30,000.  In  1870  the  number  of 
drank  and  disorderly  cases  had  risen  to 
96,000,  and  the  assault  cases  rose  3,000 
in  number — namely,  from  30,000  to 
33,000.  In  1872,  owing  to  the  passing 
of  the  licensing  Act,  restricting  the  hours 
during  which  drink  could  be  obtained, 
the  number  of  cases  of  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly fell  to  83,000,  and  the  assaults 
again  to  about  30,000.  I  repeat  the 
admisaion  that  we  cannot  make  people 
temperate  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  we 
can  at  least  avoid  creating  exceptional 
temptations  to  drink.  Why  did  we  put 
down  betting  houses,  gambling  houses, 
and  rookeries  ?  Not  because  we  wanted 
to  make  people  moral  by  compulsion,  or 
STen  to  save  them  from  the  loss  of  their 
ahillings  or  pounds;  but  because  the 
temptations  which  such  houses  presented 
led  to  crime.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
soffiidLent  good  may  be  effected  by  re- 
stricting the  Sunday  hours  to  5  instead 
of  7  ;  but.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  be  much  wiser,  having  regard  to 
the  strong  public  feeling  of  the  country, 
to  settle  this  matter  once  for  all ;  for  it 
▼ill  in  the  end  be'done,  and  in  the  mean- 
time a  great  deal  of  mischief  may  be 
caused.  It  is  fsir  better  not  to  keep  the 
publican  subject  from  year  to  year  to 
these  discussions,  which  certainly  do  him 
no  good  and  can  have  but  one  termina- 
tion in  the  ultimate  passing  of  a  measure 
closing  public-houses  altogether  on  Sun- 
days, as  demanded  by  public  opinion  in 
Ireland.  I  observe  the  chief  objections 
are  from  the  large  towns ;  but,  as  has 


been  said,  there  are  not  many  of  those  in 
Ireland ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly 
all  the  crime  of  the  country  comes  from 
these  very  towns.  The  crime  of  DubHn, 
for  example,  is  92  per  cent  as  compared 
with  8  per  cent  in  the  surrounding 
coimtry  containing  the  same  amount  of 
population ;  and  though  the  proportion 
elsewhere  is  less,  still  there  is  the  same 
great  preponderance  of  town  over  coun- 
try crime  all  through  Ireland ;  whilst  it 
is  admitted  that  a  large  portion  of  that 
crime  is  closely  connected  with  intem- 
perance. So  said  the  Committee  of 
1834 ;  so  said  men  like  the  late  Lord  Al- 
thorpe  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  Again,  this 
is  the  view  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
Judges  who  for  several  years  have  dis- 
cussed the  question.  The  grand  juries 
of  Ireland,  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  the 
magistrates,  the  town  councils,  and  other 
public  bodies  have  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  Sunday  closing ;  and  if  anyone 
says  this  is  not  enough,  perhaps  he  will 
suggest  a  more  efficient  way  of  testing 
public  opinion  than  has  been  adopted, 
and  I  am  sure  the  supporters  of  the 
movement  would  only  be  too  glad  to  try 
it.  Nor,  Sir,  do  I  believe  that  there 
would  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in 
putting  an  Act  such  as  is  suggested  into 
force.  Why,  I  again  ask,  could  we  not 
do  in  Dublin  and  Belfast  what  has  been 
done  without  difficulty  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  ?  Much,  no  doubt,  depends 
on  the  measure  being  supported  by  such 
an  amount  of  popular  opinion,  as  will 
facilitate  its  enforcement.  If  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  satisfied  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  wish  for  the  change,  let  them 
themselves  adopt  some  mode  of  ascer- 
taining what  pubUc  feeling  is  upon  the 
point;  but  Lf  the  testimony  which  we 
have  already  received  will  not  move  the 
Government,  I  am  very  much  afraid 
nothing  will.  It  may  be  that  they  have 
some  reason  entirely  beyond  our  com- 
prehension for  not  yielding  to  the  de- 
mand ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  at  least 
some  intelligible  reasons  should  be 
assigned  why  we  may  not  now  foUow 
the  precedent  set  by  this  House  with 
respect  to  Scotland  20  years  ago;  and 
why,  whilst  Scotland  has  been  permitted 
to  settle  the  matter  for  herseli^  Ireland 
cannot  be  allowed  the  same  privilege. 
This  matter.  Sir,  involves  no  question  of 
high  poHtics — it  is  purely  a  social  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  Irish  people,  and 
Irish  people  only.  I,  therefore,  earnestly 
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hope  that  notwithstanding  the  attitude 
assumed  on  the  subject  now,  as  well  as 
last  year,  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  this  conces- 
sion will  be  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  and  Colleague  be  accepted  by 
them  and  by  the  House,  in  accordance 
with  the  practically  unanimous  wish  of 
oil  classes  of  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  said,  he  wished  to 
offer  a  few  words  on  the  Motion.     At 
first,  when  he  heard  of  the  proposal  of 
closing    public-houses    on  Sunday  not 
merely  in  reference  to  Ireland,  but  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  entertained  a 
favourable  opinion  of  it,  but  having  since 
thought  a  good  deal  on  the  matter  he 
had  come  to  entertain  doubts  of  its  ex- 
pediency.     No  doubt,   many  Petitions 
had  been  i)resonted  in   favour   of  the 
closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday ;  but 
although  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  they 
were  offered  in  good  faith,  he  believed 
that  many  of  those  who  signed  them  had 
very  little  idea  of   what  they  attached 
their  names  to.     Last  autumn  he  had 
made  some  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  closing  in  England,  and  when 
talking  to  some  of  Ills  own  constituents 
on  the  question,  he  learned  that  when 
they  eagerly  desired  a  Sunday  Closing 
Bill,  for  England,  they  really  meant  a 
Bill  for  shutting  public-houses  against 
all  persons  whatsoever,    not  excepting 
the  bond  fide  traveller.      But  that  was 
very  different  fi'om  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  tlie  Resolution,  for  its  framer 
had  Gxi^ressly  guarded  against  that  in- 
terpretation by  using  the  term  *'  general 
sale    of    intoxicating    liquors,"    which 
would  not  exclude  travellers.     For  his 
part  he  took  neither  the  side  of  the  tee- 
totaller nor  that  of  the  publican  on  this 
question ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  de- 
precated any  attempt  to  harass  the  pub- 
lican, though  he  admitted  that  his  trade 
was  one  which  should  be  regulated.   He 
could  see  many  arguments  for  closing  up 
public-houses  altogether  on  >Sunday,  but 
there  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  settling  the  question.     The  ^'  bond  fide 
traveller  "  question  was  at  the  bottom  of 
those  difficulties.     In  one  part  of  Eng- 
land there  was  a  practice  among  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people  of  forming  an  om- 
nibus club,  the  members  of  which  paid 
so  much  a-week ;  and,  in  order  to  get 
drink  on  the  Sunday,  they  rode  out  of 
the  town  for  some  three  miles,  then  get 
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out  of  the  conveyance,  and  enjoyed  ftm- 
selves  at  the  first  public-house  they  cut 
to.    Then  they  passed  on  to  the  vxaX^ 
and  the  next,  and  the  result  wasthenuik 
abominable  debauchery.      He  belisnd 
that  if  the  Eesolution  were  carried,  tbt 
system  would  be  extended  ;  while  tki 
evils  which  arose  from  private  driaUif 
would    counterbalance    any  good  thtt 
might  arise  from  the  passing  of  sodi  i 
Resolution. 

Mr.  COGAN  said,  that  he  had  nenr 
before  voted  on  proposals  similar  to  ths 
one  before  the  House,  because  he  hid 
always  felt  great  objections  to  a  flnntem 
of  legislation  which  appeared  to  be  di- 
rected against  a  peLrticular  class,  bo  as  to 
restrict  the  general  enjoyment  of  priTi- 
leges  because  some  were  in  the  habit  of 
abusing  them.    But  year  after  year  h» 
had  become  more  and  more  imprened 
with  the  serious  evils  which  had  azim 
from  the  drinking  habits  of  the  peopk 
He  felt  that  these  evils,  indeed,  were  m 
great  that  it  was  necessary  for  legisla- 
tion to  step  in  and  save  the  people  from 
themselves,  and  he  could  not,  therefore, 
any  longer  refuse  to  vote  for  the  Bew- 
lution  of  his  hon.  Friend.  No  doubt  thii 
would  involve  a  certain  sacrifice  of  in- 
dividual liberty ;  but  that  must  be  made, 
if  it  was  necessary  for  the  public  good. 
The  evils  which  had  already  beea  ad- 
duced,  and  especially  the  opiniona  of  th« 
Judges  on  the  question  —  opiniona  lo 
strong  that  no  words  he  could  use  wonld 
add  anything  to  their  force,  espedallj 
when  so  calm  a  Judge  as  Mr.  Justiee 
Fitzgerald  stated   that    nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  crime  and  poTorty  of  lie- 
land  arose  from  excessive  drinkiiig<* 
showed,  he  thought,  that  it  was  abao- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  Legislatiue  to 
step  in  and  protect  the  people  againat 
these  evil  drinking  habits.     Nor  waa  it 
only  that  the  Judges  and  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations  bore  testimony  to  fha 
necessity  of  a  measure  like  that  contem- 
plated by  the  Eesolution,  but  thej  had 
numerous  Petitions  from  working  men 
praying  that  they  mieht   be  protected 
against  themselves.    At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  desire  to  see  an  ascetic,  Fbri- 
tanical  observance,  such  as  that  which 
prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  which  he  be- 
lieved contributed  largely  to  increaaa 
the  drinking  habits  on  that  day.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  desirable  to  pro- 
vide innocent  methods  of  recreation  for 
the  people  on  that  day,  and  to  encourago 
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fhem  to  resort  to  them.  Although,  how- 
ever, he  thought  they  ought  not  to  stop 
short  with  that  Kesolution,  he  thought 
that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
was,  moreover,  a  measure  which  had  the 
■apport  of  the  great  mass  of  the  intelli- 
gent public  opinion  in  Ireland.  Euter- 
teining  these  views,  he  must  say  that  he 
was  very  much  disappointed  with  the 
neeoh  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
C&ief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Last  year 
he  appeared  to  be  favourable  to  the 
pxinciple  of  the  measure,  provided  only 
that  the  large  towns  could  be  excluded 
firom  its  operation ;  but  all  he  had  done 
now  was  to  pi*opose  a  reduction  of  a 
oouple  of  hours  in  the  time  during  which 
the  public-houses  might  remain  open  on 
Sunday.  That  was  a  compromise  which 
would  satisfy  no  one — neither  the  friends 
nor  the  opponents  of  closing  on  Sun- 
days; it  would  only  keep  agitation  on 
the  subject  alive.  He  could  not  think 
that  desirable,  and  so  thinking  he  must 
support  the  Besolution,  although,  as  he 
said,  he  had  never  done  so  before. 

Mb.  HEEMON  admitted  that  this 
was  a  subject  that  had  greatly  engaged 
the  attention  of  hon.  Members  from  Ire- 
land, and  he  had  great  respect  for  their 
opinions.  However,  some  of  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  used  would  show 
that  there  was  a  very  large  class  of 
persons'  in  Ireland  who  wished  to  have 
public-houses  opened  on  Sunday.  He  did 
not  doubt  but  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  brought  forward  this  subject  did  so 
with  the  best  intentions;  and  having 
supported  the  Coercion  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion, on  the  assurance  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  was  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  country, he  had  come  down  to  the 
House  prepared,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
support  a  Trades  Coercion  Bill  this  Ses- 
sion. But  since  he  had  entered  the 
House  the  Government  had  made  a  con- 
cession to  the  feelings  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Motion  which  he  thought  ought 
to  be  accepted.  He  asked  hon.  GenUe- 
men  if  they  had  ever  visited  the  homes 
of  the  poor?  Were  they  aware  that 
many  working  men  preferred  the  six 
working  days  to  the  Sabbath  day  be- 
cause they  had  no  home  comforts  to 
rajoy;  and  were  they,  then,  prepared 
to  deprive  them  of  that  they  might  now 
obtain  ?  He  knew  of  cases  of  men  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  three  or 
four  in  one  room,  without  fire  or  any 
comfort,  and  that  they  appreciated  the 


warmth  of  the  factory  or  the  mill  on 
week-days ;  but  if  they  closed  public- 
houses  on  the  Simday  they  had  no  home 
where  they  could  rest  and  enjoy  them- 
selves. He  therefore  thought  that  the 
concession  which  had  been  made  in  this 
matter  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  in  this 
way  much  of  the  evil  complained  of 
would  be  got  rid  of.  Looking  at  the 
information  they  had  received  from  Ire- 
land, he  should  rather  walk  out  of  the 
House  than  vote  against  the  Resolution. 
Had  it  bee.n,  however,  proposed  for 
England  he  would  have  given  to  the 
Motion  a  decided  negative,  the  more  so 
as  he  remembered  that  when  similar 
legislation  was  applied  to  London  it  led 
to  riot  and  destruction  of  property,  and 
the  Act  had  to  be  repealed.  He  be- 
lieved the  Government  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  question  fairly  and  promptly, 
and  that  the  concession  they  had  offered 
to  the  party  who  promoted  it  was  at  the 
same  time  both  right  and  the  most 
reasonable  that  could  be  given  on  the 
subject. 

Me.  REDMOND  said,  with  regard  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Preston  (Mr.  Hermon),  who  had  ex- 
pressed great  fear  of  the  evil  result  to 
the  comforts  of  the  people  if  they  closed 
public-houses  on  Sunday,  he  could  as- 
sure him,  and  he  assured  the  House, 
their  great  motive  in  that  Resolution  was 
to  promote  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
the  family  fireside,  and  to  increase  and 
secure  those  home  comforts  at  present 
too  often  endangered  by  the  absence  of 
the  father  of  the  family,  squandering 
his  money  which  he  should  keep  for 
those  comforts  in  the  public-house.  If 
they  closed  the  public-houses  first,  the 
people  would  see  that  the  attractions 
there  were  not  such  as  to  give  comfort. 
The  hon.  Member  had  told  them  that  the 
people  who  frequented  public-houses  on 
Sunday  were  a  large  number  of  the  work- 
ing men,  and  they  represented  the  general 
opinions  of  the  class.  No  doubt,  if  people 
did  not  go  to  the  public-house  on  Sun- 
day, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  come 
there  that  night  in  order  to  obtain  an 
enactment  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
so.  But  what  they  did  was  not  what 
they  hoped  to  do,  or  what  they  ought  to 
do.  When  they  wished  to  test  the  feel- 
ings and  desires  of  the  country,  they 
adopted  the  best  means  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  both  parties.  They  had 
taken  their  decision,  and  they  asked  the 
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House  to  grant  them  their  claim.  Why 
was  not  a  similar  form  of  Petition  to 
Parliament  adopted  by  those  who  chal- 
lenged that  opinion — that  large  number 
of  people  who  frequented  public-houses 
on  Sundays  ?  Why,  when  the  house-to- 
house  canvass  went  round,  did  they  not 
come  forward  and  express  their  opinions 
and  take  advantage  of  that  high  privi- 
lege they  all  enjoyed  of  petitioning  Par- 
liament ?  But  one-tenth  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  80,000  took  that  method; 
69,000  out  of  80,000  came  forward  and 
wished  to  have  the  Sunday  liquor  trade 
abolished.  Ho  asked  hon.  Members  to 
which  of  those  expressions  of  opinion 
they  ought  to  give  most  accordance. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Clitheroo  (Mr. 
Assheton)  had  spoken  of  the  sort  of 
public  pic-nic  that  would  bo  carried  on 
if  public-houses  were  closed.  He  had 
told  them  of  people  going  out  in  wag- 
gonettes— a  vehicle  not  much  known  in 
Ireland — with  a  supply  of  beer  in  bar- 
rels— an  article  still  less  known  in  that 
country — and  having  a  general  jollifica- 
tion. He  thought  the  hon.  Member  in 
that  sketch  was  rather  telling  them  of 
his  past  experience  of  Lancashire,  than 
predicting  what  would  follow  in  Ireland. 
It  was  certain  that  Sunday  drinking  was 
not  the  fixed  habit  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. Let  him  impress  upon  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  whom  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
been  represented  as  being  very  fond  of 
their  liquors  and  attached  to  their  native 
whiskey,  the  Irish  were  not  habitual 
drinking  people  at  all.  When  tempta- 
tion came  in  their  way  they  drank,  not 
otherwise.  The  Irish  peasant,  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  did  not  drink  at  all. 
Unlike  the  English  peasant  in  the  same 
position,  ho  would  not  dream  of  drink- 
ing something  every  day;  but  when 
temptation  fell  in  his  way  he  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  and  got  drunk ;  but 
he  was  not  a  habitual  drunkard.  Most 
of  the  people  in  the  agricultural  districts 
of  Ireland  were  as  sober  as  they  could 
be.  It  was  only  upon  such  occasions  as 
going  to  market  or  visiting  the  towns 
that  temptation  fell  in  their  way.  On 
Sunday  after  morning  worship  they  had 
little  or  notliing  else  to  do;  and,  after 
loitering  about,  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  go  to  the  public- 
house  ?  and  then,  unfortunately,  they 
drank  away  their  wages  and  their  wits. 
If  this  temptation  was  removed,  from  no 
one  would  Parliament  have  more  hearty 
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thanks  than  than  from  these  paofb 
themselves.  It  was  not  only  vhit  wai 
spent  on  Sundays,  though  that  mtde  i 
considerable  difference  in  the  wtgM; 
there  generally  followed  a  fine  at  the 
petty  sessions.  The  wage  of  the  Ink 
labourer  left  little  to  spare  to  dress  ibI 
rear  his  children ;  and  justice  to  the  fa- 
milies was  enough  to  call  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Sunday  drinking.  Soms- 
thing  had  been  said  of  coercive  leg^ 
tion ;  but  there  was  this  difference  be- 
tween the  coercion  law  of  last  year  md 
the  present.  In  the  first,  the  people  did 
not  want  it ;  but  here  they  asked  for  tiw 
coercion  law.  They  had  heard  all  soiti 
of  prophecies  and  evil  forebodings  cf 
what  would  happen  if  the  Act  to  doM 
the  public-houses  on  Sunday  became  jiw 
in  Ireland.  What  would  happen  hsd 
been  told  them  in  a  very  clerer  mannsr. 
But  clever  as  these  conjectures  might  be, 
he  must  with  aU  respect  giye  more  weigbt 
to  experience.  They  had  experienos  in 
Scotland.  There  they  had  their  own  wst 
in  this  thing ;  and  could  anyone  say  tbit 
we  in  Ireland  should  not  hare  our  own 
way.  What  had  been  the  result  in  Soot- 
land  ?  The  same  predictions  were  made 
in  the  last  debate  as  in  this  debate.  That 
increase  of  drunkenness  and  all  sorts  of 
evils  would  follow.  The  actual  figoni 
showed  them  that  the  consumption  of 
whiskey  was  immensely  less  than  befon 
the  Act  was  in  operation,  and  that  the 
arrests  had  been  also  immensely  less. 
But  there  was  a  stronger  proof  than 
that  in  the  fact  that  every  S<x>tch  Mem* 
ber  voted  for  them  to  giye  this  to  Ireland. 
He  had  the  greatest  possible  reroeot  for 
their  Scotch  fellow- subjects,  and  he  ^d 
not  believe  that  the  Scotch  would  hold 
with  the  thing,  if  it  had  turned  out  to 
work  badly.  The  Scotch  were  a  shrewd, 
practical  people,  and  would  they  have  sub- 
mitted to  live  for  20  years  or  more  nnder 
a  law,  if  they  found  a  deplorable  resolt? 
It  was  puenle  and  absurd  to  suppose 
they  would.  They  knew  enough  of^tiie 
Scotch  to  be  sure  that  if  they  had,  thej 
would  have  got  rid  of  the  Act  long  ago. 
Nor  had  they  been  without  some  ex- 

?erience  in  Ireland  of  Sunday  dosing. 
t  had  been  tried  to  some  extent  in  that 
part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided. 
Under  a  voluntary  system  they  had  had 
Sunday  closing  for  20  years,  and  be 
thought  that  was  a  sufficiently  long  time 
for  a  test.  During  that  time  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  system  would  surely 
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e  to  the  Burfaoe.  If  an;  of  the  prog- 
lioattons  referred  to  ware  to  oonie 
lout  they  would  h&ve  heard  of  them  in 
i  years.  The  magistrates  of  the  county 
id,  however,  heard  nothing  of  the  in- 
io  of  drunkenness,  or  riotina;,  or 
r  erila.  The  Bystem  introduced  into 
'exford  was  a  voluntary  one,  and  it  was 
tooduoed  by  the  late  venerable  Biahop. 
Vtiok  by  the  miserable  scenes  of  Sun- 
1^  diinkiiig,  and  after  some  discussion 
.lis  diooeee,  he  appealed  to  the  publi- 
t  to  abstain  from  selling  liquors  for 
'.  one  day.  He  was  supported  not 
lly  by  Catholics,  but  by  Protestants  of 
I  classes  in  the  diocese,  and  the  public- 
UM  were  closed,  and  with  the  beat  re- 
ta,  fbr,  in  1872,  some  14  years  after 
B  Sunday closinghad  been  estabtlshed, 
~r  venerable  Prelate  said  that  in  all 
es  of  drunkenness  and  disorder  there 
I  been  a  marked  diminution.  Be- 
es the  testimony  of  that  good  and 
tty  man  he  would  give  that  of  another 
whose  name  would  eoramand 
le  esteem  and  respect  of  every  hoa. 
ir  of  the  House — the  Lord  Lieu- 
of  Ireland,  his  Orace  the  Duke 
■Abercom.     In  the  autumn  of  1874 

B-9  was  a  meetiog  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
ural  Society  of  Ireland  in  Wexford. 
I  the  annual  dinner — and  a  very  capital 
knet  it  was — his  Orace  attended,  and 
I  speech  vas  looked  to  as  an  oxposi- 
n  of  his  views  upon  events  and  topics 
the  day.     In  the  course  of  that  speech 

alluded  to  the  Sunday  closing  and 
re  his  high  testimony  to  the  good  re- 
ta  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  He 
r.  Bedmond)  quite  admitted  this 
UBtary  system  of  closing  could  not  be 
ried  out  everywhere.  In  some  places. 
^^  especially  in  large  towns,  there 
mhl  always  be  some  unruly  and 
DiDodatiug  spirits,  and  here  thei 
D  of  the  law  was  required  to  enforce 
»  system.  But  let  them  remember 
ren  they  asked  them  to  make  that  law 
extend  those  benefits  to  Ireland,  they 
^  it  Ln  evidence  that  it  was  in  accord- 

e  with  the  strong  feelings  and  wishes 
the  people. 

ICb.  CALLAN  said,  he  was  not  in 

wur  of  the  unrestricted  sale  of  liquor ; 

1    he    stood  forward    to  oppose  the 

ition  on  th©  same  ground  as  he  had 

posed  it  before — namely,  that  it  was  a 

(don  Bill.    They  had  been  favoured 

a    great  deal  of    sentiment  and 

J  that  evening,  but  they  had  not 
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heard  any  Btatement  of  facts  the  accuracy 
of  which  they  could  test.  The  Com- 
mittee who  examined  this  subject  most 
fully  in  the  year  1868,  when  it  sat  13 
weeks,  made  certain  recommendations 
which  were  embodied  In  the  last  Licen- 
sing Act  for  Ireland.  Many  men  of 
great  eminence  in  Ireland  were  examined 
before  that  Committee,  whose  evidence 
was  distinctly  opposed  to  the  principles 
now  advocated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derry,  and  he  (Mr.  Cailan)  knew  that 
the  opinions  then  expressed  by  those 
gentlemen  were  retained  by  at  least 
several  of  them,  who  had  lately  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject.  Nest 
to  hia  Eminence  Cardinal  Ciillen  stood 
in  the  possession  of  rank  and  ability  the 
very  rev.  Canon  M'Cabe,  the  vicar 
general  of  the  archdiocese  of  Dublin, 
and  what  had  that  rev.  gentleman 
declared  ?  Why,  that  from  his  expe- 
rience of  Dublin,  he  could  not  recom- 
mend total  closing,  but  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  restriction  of  the  hours,  and 
suggested  a  different  time  of  closing  for 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  de- 
claring that  it  would  he  a  great  blessing 
if  tie  public-houses  were  closed  as  far 
as  posainle  in  full  daylight,  because  if  a 
maa  got  drunk  at  a  late  hour  he  went 
home,  and  was  protected  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  very  few  noticed 
him  ;  but  if  he  were  obliged  to  go  out 
drunk  in  full,  clear  daylight,  he  would 
be  noticed,  and  would  create  a  scandal 
among  a  people  who  regarded  intoxica- 
tion aa  a  very  great  vice.  The  magis- 
trates had  not  made  a  formal  represen- 
tation to  the  Government  demanding  a 
change  in  the  liquor  law,  and  no  altera- 
tion in  the  hours  or  increased  restrictious 
had  been  recommended.  Ee(Mr.  Cailan) 
had  been  rather  surprised  to  find  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  not  one  single 
hon.  Member  who  had  spoken  had  sug- 
gested an  earlier  hour  for  closing  on 
Saturday  night,  for  every  man  who  had 
carefuUy  considered  the  subject  would 
admit  that  Sunday  drunkenness  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  late  hours  at  which 
public-houses  were  allowed  to  close  on 
Saturday  nights.  He  maintained  that 
concealed  Sabbatarianism  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  of  this  agitation. 
and  in  that  view  he  would  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Eobert  Lindsay,  of 
Belfast,  who  he  wished  to  quote  as  a 
specimen  of  the  intemperate  language 
used    by  temperance    advocates,      Mi. 
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Lindsay  declared  fhat  he  did  not  regard 
spirits  as  any  refreshment  at  all,  and  he 
laid  down  the  extraordinary  doctrine 
that  the  opening  of  public-houses  on 
Sunday  and  the  selling  of  whiskey  on 
Sunday  was  a  gross  breach  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  and  that  one 
might  as  well  violate  the  command  which 
forbade  murder,  adultery,  and  theft,  as 
the  command  which  forbade  the  selling 
of  these  articles  on  Sundays.  Two  other 
testimonies  from  Belfast  gave  a  striking 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
question  was  treated.  One  was  the  tes- 
timony of  a  reverend  Professor  whose  re- 
ligion, to  judge  from  his  speeches,  did 
not  seem  to  include  the  virtue  of  charity, 
for  he  declared  that  public-houses  were 
dens  of  infamy.  In  connection  with  that 
he  (Mr.  Callan)  would  refer  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  last  lenten  pastoral  of 
the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in 
which  that  Prelate  directed  the  attention 
of  his  flock  to  the  increasing  use  of 
alcoholic  drink ;  and,  speaking  of  the  use 
of  Parliamentary  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  declared  that  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  thouglit  the  closing  of  public- 
houses  was  a  cure  for  the  evil.  Coercive 
means,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  went  on  to 
state,  would  never  cure,  but  the  will 
must  be  acted  upon,  and  our  blessed 
Lord  had  left  us  a  religion  which  was 
not  so  barren  of  remedies  that  physical 
compulsion  need  be  used  as  a  remedy. 
With  reference  to  his  own  town,  he  (Mr. 
Callan)  had  had  the  honour  of  present- 
ing a  Petition  to  the  House  from  it 
shortly  before  Easter,  which  was  signed 
by  2,104  persons,  788  being  men,  and 
1,316  being  women,  and  he  had  made 
it  his  business  to  consult  with  a  borough 
magistrate  of  the  town  on  the  subject, 
and  that  magistrate  had  written  to  ex- 
press, in  strong  terms,  his  disapproval  of 
the  Bill,  and  his  opinion  that  it  would 
work  very  prejudicially,  by  leading  to 
the  substitution  of  shebeens,  in  the  place 
of  more  resj^ectable  houses.  Nothing, 
that  gentleman  went  on  to  say,  could  be 
worse  than  legislation  which  would  in- 
duce people  to  take  home  bottles  of 
spirits  on  the  Saturday  night  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  Sunday.  The  result  would 
be  deplorable,  and  would  set  a  very 
dangerous  example  to  families ;  and  he 
(the  writer  of  the  letter)  regarded  the 
Bill  as  an  attempt  at  vexatious  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  poor  men,  who  were 
deprived  of  clubs,  while  it  would  leave 

Mr,  Callan 


the  rich  man  untonohed  in  a  eonftij 
where  there  was  too  muoh  oImi  Im 
lation  already..   He  (Mr.  CaIIn)iil 
heard   no    observationB  made  to^iriit 
with  reference  to  the  opinioni  of  fti 
Corporation  of  Dublin,  but  he  had  » 
ceived  a  letter  from  Aldezman  Bedmoid, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  respected  am- 
bers of  that   body,   who  oxproswi  t 
strong  opinion  that  a  reasonable  toM 
ought   to  be  allowed  on    Snndaji  to 
enable  the  working  daases  to  prondi 
themselves  with  refreshments.    Anoftv 
instance  in  which  he  had  to  oomphiirf 
the  intemperance  of  the   langnsgs  is- 
dulged  in  by  the  advocates  A  Snndij 
closing,  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  oertvi 
Dr.  Lees,  who  spoke  at  a  recent  meednf 
in  Dublin,  and  who  for  the  last  lOvein 
had  been  connected  with   the  'DnitBl 
Kingdom  Alliance — [An  hon.  lixun: 
No,  no !] — he  was  fflad  to  hear  that » 
pudiation — had  declared  that  in  Pnlii- 
ment  hon.  Members  who  opposed  flu 
measure  were  the  Bepresentatiyesof  Ai 
corruption  and  of  the  ignorance  of  At 
country  —  they  were    men  who  mAi 
have  Hberty  in  their  tongues,  bat  tftej 
had  corruption  and    tyranny  in  fluir 
hearts.    That  was  said  of  Irish  M«b- 
bers  in  the  presence  of  an  Irish  !(«■- 
her.    As  to  the  proposal  of  the  ridit 
hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secretaiy  tv 
Ireland,  he  (Mr.  Callan)  had  been  sboit 
to  make  a  proposition  as  a  oompronuK, 
which,  he  believed,  .would  be  aooeptod 
by  the  licensed  victuallers,  although  ki 
did  not  speak  on  their  behalf.    The|so- 
position  was  not  exactly  to  define  Aa 
hours  of  closing  by  a  hard-and-fiut  fisi^ 
but  with  reference  to  the  seasons  of  tkt 
year,  and  to  make  the  hour  of  dosbig 
7  o'clock  in  summer  and  6  o'clock  a 
winter.    It  had  been  openly  said  that  it 
this  measure  were  carried  ioft  Irslaad  t 
similar  measure  would  before  liie  Ispn 
of  five  years  be  carried  for  Ewglsiid. 
Well,  if  English  Members  widied  to 
prevent  that  being  done  with  rsgaid  to 
England,  let  them  now  help  to  prsfsnt 
it  being  done  with  regard  to  Ixdsiii 
He  denied  that  the  feeling  of  the  psopis 
of  Ireland  was  in  favour  of  the  entos 
closing  of  public-houses  in  that  oomitiT 
on  Sunday.    The  subject  was  not  alhidM 
to  in  the  addresses  of  Irish  Memben  to 
their  constituents  at  the  last  Omsisl 
Election,  excepting  in  one  instaaMi  sad 
he  believed  that,  if  there  wave  anoftv 
General  Election  to-mocrow,  it  woild 
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Mb.  MAGABTNET  said,  he  was  very 
Bocli  sKrpsiaed  at  some  of  the  arga- 
ttflnts  irliidi  had  been  nsed  by  the  oppo- 
ants  of  the  Motion.  If  not  powemQ, 
tfaej  were  at  least  singular.  One  of  the 
chief  was  that  eren  if  public-houses  were 
dosed  on  Sunday,  it  would  not  dimi- 
nmh  the  amount  of  drink  consumed 
OB  titat  day.  If  so  it  would  not  be 
iodi  a  heaTy  blow  to  the  priyilege  of 
the  poor  man  as  representea.  Another 
ngmnexLt  was  tiiat  oecause  some  other 
people  oould  drink  on  Sunday,  the  work- 
ing man  ought  to  have  also  the  oppor- 
tunity of  drinking  whiskey  on  that  aay. 
It  would  bLbo  appear  that  '^refresh- 
Bteat "  meant  exclusiTely  spirits.  Tea, 
eoeoa,  or  coffee  were  out  of  the  question, 
and  tliey  were  also  told  they  must  think 
diiefly  of  the  young  men,  the  bachelors. 
But  in  Ireland  the  young  working 
man  genoally  went  out  on  the  Sunday 
with  the  young  woman  whom  he  intended 
tQ  make  his  wife,  and  was  he  to  treat 
her  to  spirits?  Was  that  the  way  to 
treat  tlie  foture  mother  of  his  children  ? 
Thehon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Murphy) 
astoniahed  him  by  saying  that  there  were 
only  four  arrests  for  drunkenness  during 
the  day  in  that  city.  [An  hon.  Meh- 
beb:  Chi  a  Sunday.]  He  meant  on  a 
Sunday ;  they  were  talking  about  Sunday. 
The  inhabitants  of  Oork  must  be  Tery 
different  from  the  people  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  for  he  comd  name  a  small  place 
there  with  only  400  inhabitants  which 
would  produce  more  caoes  a  day  than 
Cork.  He  denied  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers lor  Oork  and  Waterford  represented 
Iriah  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  he  be- 
liered  he  oould  state  that  only  two 
Irish  Oonsenratiye  representatiyes  would 
Tote  aganst  this  BiU.  This,  however, 
was  not  a  Party  question.  It  was  not 
a  nunrement  to  upset  the  Constitution 
or  diride  the  countries,  but  an  effort  to 
improre  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  he  trusted  the 
Honse  would  allow  it  to  be  suecessM. 

Kb.  SULUYAN  hoped,  although  the 
bonds  of  Party  were  strong^  in  that 
Honse,  he  might,  on  this  question,  which 
was  not  a  Party  one,  appeal  in  the  case 
of  ereiy  ConserratiTe,  liberal,  pr  Home 
Bole  Member  to  the  voice  of  conscience. 
Ha  trasted  he  was  not  Tiolating  Parlia- 
mantaiy  usage  if  he  appealed  upon  this 
qoestioa  to  the  conscienoe  of  l&gland. 


He  put  it  to  English  Members  how  long 
they  would  perform  the  task  that  must 
be  odious  to  conscientious  men  of  coming 
into  that  House  and,  by  force  of  an 
English  majority,  trampling  down  upon 
a  moral  question  the  almost  unanimous 
▼ote  of  Ireland.  It  was  in  vain  for  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  disguise  from 
themselves  the  fact  that  Ireland  spoke 
that  night  on  this  question.  They  were 
not  unanimous,  he  admitted,  but  what 
Act  of  Parliament  could  they  pass,  if 
the  condition  of  its  passing  was  that 
there  should  not  be  a  single  ''No" 
against  it  ?  Would  they  arrest  consti- 
tutional action  in  England,  and  forbid 
ereiT  benevolent  effort  of  legislation 
until  99  per  cent  of  the  English  people 
demanded  it?  What  right  had  they, 
then,  to  put  conditions  on  this  country 
which  they  did  not  put  upon  England  ? 
Was  an  English  majority  on  such  a  ques- 
tion to  overpower  nine  to  one  of  Irish- 
men ?  Let  them  look  the  state  of  things 
in  the  face.  If  the  Irish  demanded 
political  enfranchisement,  English  Mem- 
bers might  take  refuge  in  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  spirit  of  self-pre- 
servation and  hold  their  grasp  of  poli- 
tical power;  but  when  Lreland  came 
almost  unanimously  to  the  Bar  of  that 
House,  and  asked  that  her  voice  might 
be  heard,  what  was  the  reply?  They 
could  not  concede  this  measure  to  Ire- 
land, because  they  were  not  ready  to 
grant  it  to  England.  The  answer  was — 
What  about  Scotland  ?  "  Oh"'  said  the 
Irish  Secretary,  **  the  reason  was  this  " 
— and  he  must  have  been  sorely  pressed 
for  an  answer  when  he  resorted  to  such 
a  one — "it  all  lies  in  the  Westminster 
Ck>nfession.  The  Irish  believe  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Scotch  believe 
in  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  we 
will  allow  the  votes  of  Scotch  Members 
to  stop  Sunday  drinking  in  their  own 
count^,  but  we  will  not  allow  Irish 
Members  to  do  the  same,  because  the 
Irish  are  followers  of  the  Pope  of  Home." 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  did  not  put  the  matter 
so  nakedly ;  but  in  Ireland,  where  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  examining  matters 
somewhat  closely,  that  was  the  interpre- 
tation that  would  be  put  upon  his  speech. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  taunted  them 
with  their  figures,  and  gave  the  House 
an  idea  of  correct  statistics  from  Dublin 
Castle.  But  the  Castle  statistician  had 
misled  the  right  hon.  Baronet  upon  this 
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subject.  They  were  asked  to  explain 
how  Dublin,  with  60,000  families,  gave 
only  30,000  votes,  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary taunted  them  with  this,  forgetting 
that  he  gave  the  families  within  the 
Parliamentary  boundary,  whereas  the 
canvass  had  been  confined  to  the  muni- 
cipal circuit,  which  was  much  narrower; 
forgetting  that  in  the  Census  the  soldiers, 
the  paupers,  the  criminals  had  all  been 
counted,  and  that  these  had  all  been  left 
out  in  the  canvass.  The  house-to-house 
canvass  of  Dublin  and  the  other  large 
cities  on  this  question  had  been  far  more 
exhaustive  than  the  Government  sup- 
posed. There  were  no  means  known  to  the 
Constitution  of  manifesting  the  popular 
will,  sentiment,  or  determination  upon 
this  question  which  they  had  not  resorted 
to.  Did  they  refer  to  votes  in  that 
House  ?  They  were  told  that  would  not 
do.  Did  they  quote  the  opinions  of 
magistrates?  Oh,  they  did  not  want 
public-houses  themselves.  The  opinions 
of  the  clergy  ?  Oh,  they  took  an  exag- 
gerated view  of  a  moral  question.  The 
opinions  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  ?  Oh, 
they  were  elected  to  look  after  the  rates. 
The  opinions  of  corporations  ?  Oh,  they 
ought  to  mind  their  own  business. 
Would  any  commentator  on  the  British 
Constitution  tell  them  what  resort  was 
left  to  them  in  order  to  complete  their 
demonstration  of  the  popular  will  ?  Was 
it  house-to-house  canvass?  Manhood  suf- 
frage? Womanhood  suffrage?  Universal 
suffrage?  Public  meetings?  Within 
the  last  year  they  had  resorted  to  public 
meetings,  and  not  only  house-to-house, 
but  room-to-room  canvass.  Nothing 
else  remained,  unless  they  were  to  erect 
barricades  in  the  streets  or  break  down 
Hyde  Park  railings.  They  were  not 
going  to  do  that.  Upon  this  question 
he  would  not  indulge  in  exaggeration. 
He  would  endeavour  to  state  as  fairly 
as  he  could  the  position  of  affairs  in 
Ireland  on  this  question.  He  was  not 
impartial,  and  made  no  pretence  of  being 
so  ;  but  he  had  no  desire  to  delude  him- 
self, and  no  ambition  to  deceive  the 
House.  The  mournful  dozen  or  15  hon. 
Members  who  from  time  to  time  voted 
against  them  represented  pretty  fairly 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Most  of 
them  came  from  two  or  three  large  cities, 
and  were  to  a  great  extent  returned  by 
those  connected  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
who  were  the  only  section  in  Ireland 
that  might  be  trusted  to  vote  by  their 
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pockets,  irreflpeotiTe  of  Party  wmahn 
tions.     The   right    hon.   Baxonek  U 
taunted  them  wiHi  the  fkct  ttuft  fti 
large  towns  in  Ireland  retamedkL 
Members  against   this  moremnt   It 
was,  in  fact,  only  from  two  or  three  mt 
cities  in  Ireland  that  antegonism  to  Bn- 
day  closing  proceeded.  Me  believed  thit 
if  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  fi»  Aa 
City  of  Dublin  (Sir  Arthur  Gnimim} 
were  persuaded  that  the  feelings  of  Ai 
working   men  were    in  fkvonr  of  tti 
measure,  he,  too,  would  give  it  his  n^ 
port ;  for  there  was  no  man  in  Ireind 
who  did  not  do  the  hon.  Baronet  flu 
justice  of  believing  that  he  would  not 
aUow  personal  considerations  to  inflneMi 
him  in  respect  of  it.     The  hon.  Bsramt 
suggested   that    an  open-air  or  lngi 
public  meeting  should  be  held  to  teit 
the  opinion  of  the  working  classes.  Ik 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  aooordingly  oos- 
vened  such  a  meeting.     The  oppoiuite 
of  the  movement  attended  as  well  ss  flu 
friends,  and  moved  their  amendiMBli. 
They  advocated  their  views  and,  in  tlH 
result,  were  utterly  outnumbered.  WdL 
that  meeting  was  held  in  the  dajtma^ 
and  its  opponents  sugg^ested  that  it  m 
not  a  fair  test,  because  the  workmg  mfli 
could  only  attend  in  the  evening,  w]m» 
upon  he  (Mr.  Sullivan)  at  once  suggeitod 
that  a  night  meeting  of  the  wmiBg 
classes    should    be    convened    at  tti 
Eotunda,  if  their  opponents  wonld  bur 
half  the  expense.     The  reply  was  ttit 
the  supporters  of  Sunday  dosiiig  hid 
plenty  of  money,  and  that  the  poor  pib* 
licans  had  very  little.    He  immedisftel^ 
said    that    they   would    bear   all  tte 
expenses,  and  a  night  meeting  was  eca- 
vened  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  wUA 
was  largely  attended  by  the  wodisg 
classes ;  and  the  question  haying  hea 
fully  discussed,  none  but  ffennme  s^ 
tizans  spoke,  and  the  majon^  was  itfll 
gp'eater  than  it  had  been  at  me  ftnur 
meeting.  What  remained  ?    It  was  ssf- 
gested  that  a  great  open-air  niestiag 
should  be  held,  and  over  suoh  a  meetiiig^ 
held  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  DaUin,  Isik 
Sunday,  he  had  himself  presided.    He 
supposed    he   was    asked    to   piesidi^ 
because  it  was  known  that  if  then  mn 
an  attempt  to  impose  tyranny  on,  Ui 
fellow-countrymen,  he  was  not  likelj  to 
be  its  advocate ;  and  he  belieyed  Ast 
his  humble  name  was  thought  to  bs  s 
guarantee  that  no  blow  wouU  be  sindt 
at  the  ordinary  liberties  of  IiidiiiMB. 
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It  oooosied  of  £rom  10,000  to  15,000 
persons,  of  whom  probably  2,000  or 
3,000  were  present  from  curiosity.  What 
was  the  verdict  of  that  meeting?  It 
was  this,  that  while  8,000  persons  held 

2p  their  hands  in  favour  of  Sunday 
osing,  150  was  the  highest  estimate 
that  was  formed  by  the  newspapers  of 
tliiOBe  who  were  opposed  to  it.  The 
working  classes  of  Dublin  had  therefore 
6Spressed  their  views  on  this  subject  in 
an  unequivocal  and  decided  manner.  He 
and  his  mends  had  been  taunted,  because 
,at  the  last  General  Election  they  did  not 
pat  forward  certain  test  questions.  It 
was  the  policy  of  politicians  to  minimise 
the  points  of  difference.  The  question 
of  Sunday  closing  of  public-houses  was 
not  a  political  or  election  test  in  Ireland, 
Imt  those  who  thought  with  him  could 
point  to  such  a  combmation  in  that  House 
as  had  never  been  since  Ireland  had  a 
xepresentation  there.  He  called  upon  the 
Oovemment,  if  they  had  any  respect  for 
llie  views  of  Ireland,  to  consult  to- 
morrow the  vote  of  that  night-  In  the 
first  Division  which  had  been  taken  on 
the  question,  8  Irish  Members  voted 
against  Sunday  closing ;  27  for  it.  The 
question  was  then  carried  against  Ire- 
land by  the  votes  of  English  Members. 
In  the  next  Xtivision  there  were  42  Irish 
▼otes  against  10  opposing;  in  the  next, 
84  to  10.  They  would  see  Irish  Mem- 
bers that  night  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion — Home  Bulers,  staunch  Conser- 
Tatives,  and  genuine  Liberals — going 
into  the  Lobby  in  favour  of  the  Eesolu- 
tion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and  yet  they 
might  be  told  that  they  did  not  know 
what  was  for  the  good  of  their  country. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secre- 
tazy  for  Ireland  spoke  of  the  evils  which 
he  believed  would  follow  from  such  a 
measure  as  they  advocated,  and  which 
Irishmen  of  sll  political  complexions 
and  of  all  religious  sentiments  earnestly 
called  upon  them  to  pass.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  towards  the  end  of  his 
speech,  forget  all  about  the  evils  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  declared  that 
the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  remaining 
open  had  been  attended  with  the  best 
xesolts.  It  was  asked,  where  were  the 
opinions  of  the  magistrates  and  Judges  ? 
W  ell,  it  was  for  magistrates  and  Judges 
to  administer  the  law,  and  not  to  advise 
legislators  how  they  ought  to  change  it ; 
bnt  this  he  could  say,  that  often  and  often 
Jndgesand  magistratesappealedfrom  the 


Bench  to  thatHouse  to  remove  that  source 
of  temptation  from  poor  people  which 
was  the  prime  source  of  so  much  crime, 
degradation,  and  misery.  But  it  was 
said  that  shebeens  would  arise  and  do- 
mestic drinking  would  ensue.  A  notice- 
able fact  in  this  discussion  was  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  the  same  thing 
was  spoken  of  by  the  opponents  of  the 
measure.  Obtained  in  the  public-house, 
drink  was  refreshment ;  in  the  shebeen 
it  was  a  source  of  demoralization.  Why 
should  that  which  was  so  excellent  and 
wholesome  when  sold  at  the  tap,  be  demo- 
ralizing when  administered  across  the 
table  at  home  ?  ''  Oh,  but  the  wife  and 
children  would  be  ruined ! "  Euined  by 
what?  If  this  were  good  for  the  husband, 
and  so  innocent  that  the  law  must  provide 
it  for  him  conveniently,  why  was  his  wife 
to  be  debarred  from  this  good  thing? 
And  if  it  was  such  an  exceedingly  rare 
refreshment,  why  should  it  be  poison 
to  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  family? 
He  knew  of  no  question  debated  in  that 
House  in  which  so  much  imsound  logic 
was  talked.  Shebeens  were  places  in 
which  the  working  classes,  according  to 
the  opponents  of  the  present  proposal, 
were  more  frequently  to  be  met  with 
than  in  the  gin  palaces.  If  that  was  so, 
and  the  liquor  supplied  was  properly 
regarded  as  refreshment,  why  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  beer-houses,  instead 
of  taking  a  course  that  could  only  lead 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  un- 
licensed drinking  places.  The  experi- 
ment of  Sunday  closing  had  already 
been  tried  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
no  results  had  followed  which  would  in 
any  way  justify  the  gloomy  prophecies 
as  to  the  results  likely  to  follow  from 
the  extension  of  restriction  over  the 
whole  country.  The  feeling  of  Ireland 
was  strong  upon  the  question,  especially 
the  religious  feeling.  As  they  had  re- 
cently seen  on  the  part  of  Protest- 
ants, they  knew  how  strong  was  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics ;  and 
he  could  scarcely  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  attempt,  with  the  assistance 
of  E^lish  Qentlemen  having  seats  in 
that  House,  to  stifle  the  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

Sm  JOHN  SCOUEFIELD  thought 
the  experience  of  England,  where  with 
regard  to  attempts  at  restricting  the 
hours  during  which  public-houses  should 
be  open  on  Sundays  had  been  so  unfa- 
vourable, ought  to  prove  the  necessity 
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of  extreme  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
question  before  the  House.  In  1854  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  fixing  the 
closing  of  public-houses  from  2.30  p.m. 
to  6,  and  again  at  10  p.m.  That  Act, 
however,  was  so  unpopular  that  it  was 
repealed  after  one  year,  and  the  closing 
hours  were  limited  from  3  to  5  and 
11  P.M.  It  had  been  urged  that  the 
Government  having  suppressed  gamb- 
ling houses  should  also  suppress  drink- 
ing houses.  He  could  not  regard  the 
cases  as  analogous.  Gambling  was  bad 
in  its  every  aspect,  but  drimdng  was 
only  bad  when  carried  to  excess.  The 
evil  complained  of  was  on  the  part  of 
those  who  consumed  liquors  to  excess, 
but  they  had  no  right  to  touch  the  pri- 
vileges of  those  who  drank  in  modera- 
tion because  others  proceeded  to  excess. 
The  duty  of  the  Government  was  to  as- 
certain the  feeling  of  the  people  on  such 
a  question,  and  no  doubt  it  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  for  a  Government 
to  perform.  They  might  guide  them- 
selves in  this  matter  by  the  opinions  of 
the  Press,  and  by  the  sentiments  of  in- 
dividuals. In  order  to  ascertain  those 
sentiments,  it  had  been  proposed  there 
should  bo  a  house  to  house  visitation, 
but  lie  objected  strongly  to  tliis,  as  a 
proceeding  calculated  to  interfere  with 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  people.  The 
Government  had  offered  furtlier  to  re- 
strict the  hours  during  whicli  public- 
houses  were  open  on  Sundays,  and  he 
thought  hon.  Members  opposite  would 
do  bettor  to  accept  this  proposal  than  to 
support  an  extreme  course  that  must 
inevitably  result  in  a  re-action. 

Mn.  JOHN  BRIGHT  :  A  large  num- 
ber of  lion.  Gentlemen  who  are  now  in 
the  House  were,  I  think,  present  during 
the  speech  of  right  the  hon.  Gentleman 
tlio  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  I  listened 
to  his  speech  with  great .  regret.  It 
soeinod  to  me  that  he  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  scholars  who  had  made  no 
advance,  and  who  since  last  year  had,  in 
point  of  fact,  gone  considerably  back- 
wards. To  my  mind  his  speech  was  la- 
boured to  the  last  degree,  and  he  evi- 
dently spoke  under  gi*eat  difficulty,  as 
any  man  must,  I  think,  who  has  to  meet 
the  evidence  wliich  has  been  offered  on 
this  question.  Now,  he  had  not  only  to 
deny  or  to  depreciate  that  evidence,  but 
lie  had  also  to  back  out,  as  it  were,  from 
what  he  said  last  year,  and  to  make  a 
proposal  which  is  at  a  di^>tauce  that  one 
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cannot  calculato  £rom  the  nopaafioi 
before  the  House  as  compaied  vidi  ^ 
which  he  apparently  witn  some  shovflt 
freedom  proposed  to  the  Hoiue  lyee 
ago.  What  is  the  evidence  that  n 
have?  I  am  astounded — ^that  ii  tk 
only  word  I  can  use — that  a  Minister, « 
that  any  follower  of  a  Minister,  howenr 
devoted,  who  has  heard  the  evidence  « 
this  question,  should  deny  that  it  ii  con- 
clusive and  overwhelming.  I  put  it  to 
the  oldest  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  or  to  the  oldest  on  that— to  tb 
most  experienced  Member  of  Farlianient 
— if  he  ever  heard  more  conclusire  evi- 
dence offered  to  the  House  of  Commoni 
in  favour  of  any  great  public  propontioB, 
that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  de> 
bate.  Magistrates — ^I  forget  the  number 
— ^I  will  not  go  into  statistics— migie- 
trates  have  been  quoted ;  and  nobody  ii 
more  willing  to  take  the  opinions  of  the 
magistrates  than  tho  Home  SecretiiT, 
when  those  opinions  coincide  with  lui 
own.  The  magistrates  on  these  ooct- 
sions  are  described  to  us  as  persons  who 
live  amongst  the  people,  who  see  them 
continually,  and  particularly  that  diei 
of  persons  among  whom  the  drinkiiig 
habits  of  the  country  have  been  most  in- 
veterate, and  who  suffer  most  from  the 
temptations  which  we  seek  in  some  de- 
gree to  remove.  Unfortunately  the 
clergy  do  not  generally  act  well  together. 
One  Church  has  suspicion  of  another, 
and  they  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  com- 
mon Christianity  which  they  profSBSS  tD 
teach.  But  on  this  occasion  there  is  no 
difference  whatsoever.  You  might  have 
a  thousand  ministers  of  what  was  the 
Established,  and  what  is  now  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  t 
tliousand  ministers  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  probably  an  equal  number 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  some 
hundreds  of  the  smaller  ChurcheSi  ud 
you  might  see  them  all  in  prooessum, 
and  all  in  one  meeting,  and  TOting  unsni* 
mously  in  favour  of  the  propositLon  nov 
before  the  House.  Then  I  undentud 
that  other  persons — Professors,  medial 
men,  lawyers,  merchants,  manufiictaxenk 
great  employers  of  labour— oome  fbnriid 
also  to  give  their  testimony  in  favour  of 
this  measure ;  and — I  do  not  know  lunr 
many  there  be  in  Ireland,  but  there  Iiaie 
been  also  Poor  Law  Guardians  to  the 
amount  of  about  2,000 :  town  oonncOIore 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  600— «nd  towi 
councillors  are  not  nearly  so  comiao&  or 
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•o  nHmeoroiu  as  they  are  vol  England ; 
but  nuely  this  shows  an  amount  of 
opinion,  a  preponderance  of  evidence,  in 
Avour  of  this  proposition  such  as  was 
jMirer  obtained  from  Scotland  or  from 
Sttglftnd  in  favour  of  any  proposal  sub- 
nittad  to  this  House.  And,  besides  all 
ihaty  we  have  had  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tttmnn  the  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
AilliTan),  who  has  made  so  interesting 
ud  convincing  a  speech  to  the  House, 
•a  account  of  the  public  meetings  held 
on  the  subject.  There  are  no  public 
meetings  against  the  proposition.  There 
ii  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  work- 
men, in  Ireland  are  against  it.  In  point 
of  &ot,  it  is  a  matter  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  those  connected  with  the 
temperance  reformation  in  this  country 
that  there  is  no  class  when  appealed  to 
in  public  meeting  or  in  private  conver- 
mtion  so  anxious  that  measures  should 
be  taken  by  Parliament  to  lessen  the 
temptations  to  drink  as  the  great  mass 
<tf  tne  working  people  of  this  coimtry. 
And  then  with  regard  to  Petitions — I  do 
not  know  the  exact  number — but  I  think 
more  than  250,000  signatures  have 
been  appended  to  Petitions.  Last  of  all, 
we  have  the  grand  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  Ireland  in  the  Eepresentatives 
^mich  she  sends  to  this  House.  Why, 
if  these  Eepresentatives  do  not  represent 
a  class  low  enough — ^I  mean  low  enough 
in  the  social  scale,  it  is  not  their 
&iilt,  but  partly  the  fault  of  right  hon. 
G^Uemen  opposite  who  opposed  the  ex- 
tension and  reform  of  the  franchise  which 
was  lately  proposed  to  the  House.  Be- 
■idee  all  this  evidence,  which  we  had  for 
the  most  part  last  year,  there  is  also 
evidenoe  that  the  demand  is  one  which 
continues  to  grow  in  strength,  and  I  be- 
lieve every  Insh  Member,  probably  even 
those  who  will  not  vote  for  this  proposi- 
tion, will  admit,  if  the  House  to-night 
ahonld  reject  this  proposition,  that  next 
year  it,  or  a  Bill,  will  come  before  us 
fortified  by  even  stronger  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people.  Now, 
one  of  the  arguments  of  the  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  was  a  very  curious  one.  He 
argpied  that  some  people  had  not  signed, 
and  that  probably  a  great  many  people 
had  not  been  asked,  and  that  probably 
Bome  people  preferred  the  present  system. 
I  do  not  douDt  there  are  persons  in  Ire- 
land, a  good  many,  who  prefer  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  there  never  has  been  to 
my  knowledge  a  system  so  bad  that  some 


people  did  not  prefer  to  retain  it.  Abso- 
lute unanimity  has  never  been  known  pro- 
bably, and  to  my  knowledge  it  has  never 
before  been  sought  for.  Scotland  has 
been  referred  to  in  respect  of  this  legis- 
lation ;  but  there  was  no  unanimity  in 
Scotland  when  the  Forbes-Mackenzie 
Act  was  passed.  I  believe  it  was  dis- 
cussed several  times  in  this  House,  and 
there  were  many  persons  in  Scotland 
who  were  greatly  opposed  to  it.  But 
there  is  this  great  satisfaction,  that  if 
there  were  no  unanimity  in  Scotland  in 
demanding  the  Bill,  there  has  been,  I 
believe,  a  most  perfect  unanimity  in 
Scotland  in  approving  it  after  they  have 
had  experience  of  its  operation.  The 
right  hon. .  Gentleman  said,  too,  that 
there  was  a  great  question  of  principle 
involved,  that  we  were  dealing  with  Ire- 
land, that  Ireland  was  a  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  you  could 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  was  a 
principle  of  some  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, and  that  if  you  dealt  with  it 
at  all  in  Ireland,  as  a  matter  of  course 
it  might  probably  cross  the  Channel  and 
cause  some  trouble  in  England  as  well. 
But  all  that  is  gone  by.  That  is  not  an 
argument  that  is  admissible.  No  man 
who  argues  fedrly  and  logically,  and 
with  any  respect  for  the  intelligence  of 
his  audience,  will  offer  an  argimient  like 
that,  because  it  was,  of  course,  disposed 
of  when  a  Bill  of  this  kind  was  adopted 
for  Scotland.  Surely  if  the  Imperial 
Parliament  thought  it  wise  to  pcuss  such 
a  measure  for  Scotland,  it  is  not  open 
to  a  Minister  now  to  say,  especially  when 
that  mecusure  has  been  so  successful,  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  principle  in  apply- 
ing a  similar  measure  to  Ireland.  Be- 
sides, I  admit — I  do  not  deny  at  aU — 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 
that  in  adopting  this  principle,  and  •in 
advocating  it,  its  advocates  are  joining 
with  certain  other  advocates  of  other 
propositions,  with  those,  for  instance, 
who  advocate  the  Permissive  Bill.  It  is 
quite  true  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  co- 
operation amongst  all  the  Mends  of 
temperance  in  the  Three  Kingdoms. 
Some  are  pursuing  one  plan  and  some 
another,  and  there  is  much  groping  in 
the  dark  on  this  question ;  but  we  will 
hope  that,  by  constant  discussion  out-of- 
doors  and  frequent  discussion  in  this 
House,  light  may  at  length  break  upon 
us,  and  redeem  the  country  from  the 
greatest   discredit    which    appears    to 
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attach  to  it.  But  then  I  should  say  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that,  if  the 
time  comes  when  hon.  Members  for 
England,  or  any  considerable  number 
of  them,  shaU  be  able  to  offer  to  Parlia- 
ment the  same  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
same  proposition  for  England  which  is 
now  offered  from  Ireland,  not  one  single 
Session  of  Parliament  would  pass  before 
a  Bill  based  on  such  proposition  would 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan)  deli- 
vered a  speech  which,  if  my  recollection 
does  not  deceive  me,  is  the  same  speech 
which  he  delivered  last  year.  I  observed 
that  nearly  all  his  quotations  were  the 
same,  and  nearly  all  his  witnesses  were 
the  same,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  certain  police 
officers,  or  Bishops,  or  Judges — I  forget, 
and  it  does  not  matter,  who  were  the 
witnesses — whose  evidence  was  honest 
and  good  evidence  in  the  year  1868  as 
to  the  state  of  opinion  and  as  to  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  may  be  very  bad 
evidence  indeed  in  the  year  1876.  He 
must  know  that  this  question  has  grown 
within  the  last  eight  years,  grown  con- 
tinually and  enormously,  until  now  it 
has  become  that  great  question  to  which 
all  the  people  of  Ireland  are  looking, 
and  which,  I  venture  to  say — I  might 
almost  say  it  of  the  voting  of  this 
night  —  that  this  House  wiU  not  dis- 
regard. And  aU  those  gentlemen,  I 
dare  say,  whom  he  quoted  as  having 
great  fears  in  regard  to  this  matter,  u 
they  were  now  brought  to  the  Bar  of 
this  House,  might  have  opinions  en- 
tirely different,  and  in  aU  probability 
we  could  enrol  them  amongst  the  sup- 
porters of  this  Eesolution.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  I  think,  forgot 
some  of  the  transactions  of  the  Session 
when  he  objected  to  deal  with  Ireland, 
unless  he  were  allowed  to  deal  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  the  present 
Session  he  has  refused,  for  instance,  to 
deal  with  the  Irish  Franchise  Bill.  It 
may  be  he  will  next  year  take  a  different 
view  of  that.  He  refused  also,  I  think,  to 
deal  with  the  municipal  franchise,  and  he 
refused  also  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  correcting  and  improving  the  Irish 
registration  of  voters ;  and  then  he  ob- 
jects to  this  Kesolution,  on  which,  no 
doubt,  a  Bill  would  be  founded  if  it  were 
accepted  by  the  House ;  and  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  only  time  when  he 
is  able  to  depart  from  his  principle  is 
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when  he  has  a  Bill  to  pass  for  Inbl 
which  in  some  degree  oontneli  tti 
liberties  of  the  coimtij.  I  do  not  Hf 
the  Bill  passed  for  Ireland  wu  Mt 
necessaiy ;  but,  if  his  principle  be  i 
good  principle,  it  appearB  very  nafiitt- 
nate  also  that  in  all  those  things  irinik 
the  Bepresentatives  of  IreUmd  noik 
unanimously  wish  for  in  this  Honn  b 
refuses  to  agree  with  them,  but  aba- 
dons  his  principle  and  oppoeee  them  k 
the  very  things  which  they  do  not  wiik 
to  receive  from  it.  I  came  to  the  ooa- 
clusion  during  the  coarse  of  the  Ti|^ 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  that  hehimMlt 
was  conscious  that  the  stream  was  toe 
strong  for  him,  and  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  reaifc 
it ;  and  so  it  seems,  because  towards  Ae 
end  of  his  speech,  adopting  his  plaarf 
last  year,  he  suggested  a  compramee. 
Last  year  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  tiie  proposition  he  made,  became  I 
think  it  was,  under  the  eiroomstaiiee^ 
not  an  unstatesmanlike  one.  He  said^ 
''  The  difficulty  is  in  the  ffreat  towns." 
But  the  difficulty  in  Soottand  has  not 
been  found  to  be  in  the  great  towiu  it 
all.  It  is  a  very  curious  fiact,  and  i 
very  interesting  fact,  that  in  Soot- 
land  the  diminution  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  been  apne- 
hended  for  drunkenness  on  Snndaj, 
as  compared  with  other  days  of  the 
week,  has  been  greater  in  Glaagov 
and  in  the  largest  towns  than  in  fls 
smaller  towns  and  in  the  oonntiy  dih 
tricts.  Therefore,  in  Scotland,  thsn  if 
no  difficulty  in  ^e  great  towns;  and 
remember  that  Glasgow  has  an  Iriih 
population  equal  to  half  the  popnlaiioa 
of  I)ublin,  and  exceeding,  I  beliefs,  tbe 
population  of  any  other  city  or  town  in 
Ireland.  Then  the  compromise  wbiek 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  offered  kit 
year  was  not  an  unfair  one.  I  undsistood 
him  to  propose  that  the  GoTenuneat 
might  agree  to  the  Bill  of  last  Sowimii 
or  to  a  similar  Bill,  if  it  ezduded  three 
or  four  of  the  largest  towns  in  Inland. 
[Sir  Michael  Higks-Beach  :  A  csrtaa 
number.]  A  certain  number,  hot  I 
think  the  certain  number  was  £dt  hj^ 
House  to  be,  after  the  explanation  oi  A* 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  tnree  or  ibarrf 
the  largest  towns.  There  are  onljibee 
or  four  of  what  we  may  call  laxge  town- 
Well,  that  was  a  veiy  fiur  propoBitHB, 
because  if  the  Bill  had  passed  ftrtttf 
rest  of  the  country,  in  all  probabOi^ 
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at  least,  it  would  hare  been  my  gangnine  |  li^t  haa.  Oentleman  feek;  a«  we  all 

feel,  that  the  Cbrenixnent  are  in  aome- 
what  of  a  difficulty  with  rM;ard  to  this 
matter.  The  Ooremment,  thia  Miniatrj, 
Members  of  Parliament,  are  aometimea 
almost  compelled^  I  am  aoRj  to  iaj,  to 


expectation. — the  reenlts  wonld  haye  been 
BO  firTourable,  that  in  the  ooorae  of 
another  year  or  two  those  three  or  fimr 
large  towna  would  haye  aaked  almost 
snammoiialj  that  they  might  be  placed 


nnder  tiie  operation*  of  a  similar  BiD.  giro  pledges  sad  enter  on  obligations 
What  does  lie  oome  to  now,  howerer  ? '  which  it  is  diffieolt  for  them  either  to 
He  says — "  We  will  not  hsTe  any  of  get  ridof^  or  tosobmit  to.  In  this  case 
your  Kn  for  Snnday  dosing  at  alL  We  i  there  is  a  difficulty  which  I  think  erety • 
are  against  your  Bin  fior  the  euuntiy,  as  |  body  must  see,  and  which  I  ought  to 
we  were  last  year  against  your  Bifi  lor  !  mention.  The  rig^  hco.  Oentleman 
the  great  townsw"  But  he  admits  the  !  olgeeted  to  the  Irish  Members  and  the 
evil  of  the  long  hours  to  which  the  j  Iruh  Sunday  Closing  AsaoeiatioB — at 
pnUie-lioiiaBS  are  open  on  Sunday,  i  least,  he  eoounented  in  a  tone  which 
becaatae  he  proposes  to  afaoftea  them,  I  seemed  like  objection — eoming  orer  to 
•appoae^bjaboatalitdeniotethaaoBe'l  Fngiand  to  yak  oa  this  matter.  But 
fiMrdi.  I  think  the  House,  if  it  wiE  having  conTmeed  ererrone  in  Ir«la&d« 
qpeatioa  aa  one  ism  the  acn-  what  was  mr/n  matani  thaa  that  tL'^ 
i£  PailiiHjfar  aa  one  oa  iLcr^<rxi^orertoth«irf^I>yW'«rA»£trT' 
gotag  to  Toce  in  a  war    m«n  in  Fi-.glafMl ;  ffm  we  ar«  y<«r  i^!' 

will    j<>w-<ry:z£trymea  yeL  aad  I  hf^  wl2 

1*  is.    losg  wx^iin^  so — what  cicraid  b^  wu/n 

li  aifahs  thas  «>    naKc^t.^  tium  that  they  i£//sld  wes/* 

is.  ixwfnr  'A  a  SMasuni 

io4lfr5r     Itacrr.-^y  tfcjg    w2Li',a  t£^  *jur.4t:^    a>    Tu^-iACJs    Pm 

ihe   tiuiiifiir    d  biaad  desre  Vj  Lar^    P^-T^  ^  \Lf^^/n.  vra£rj.    Let  tMM 


^7  wLat  j'A^  Muw^d  Cry  'va. 

\  wi*>  renjflt  st%  £k>( 

I»azii  w*/s    'i-tfiwcuar  '^  Fayjg<l  vs:  tii<t  pt',>-- 

%^   >cr    casif  'A  Fr -paati,  '  Ax  ii'jsu  fMa^:u»ttaa 

••-"f*—-    «•*'**  ^  -li*  |4f(^ri  tiua  WW*  >!6  KS 

r*    W*    li'X 


ii<    ji.t:igi:rfifant:   t^u»«    wxsC    ^.vt 

•*         ^v«  •^        •-«     a*.       ■■ill'*  a^   ^  "  ' 


wirjn.  y*  wH  •!r»»r      "K'll  jvi 

rJxEHOL  mm    w^  aofl  'lza:  ^rxfbac  vuis;^  ^  ^a^^  witsui 

Hit  laoMt  wts  to.  .ti*:  vik;c  ^  'SUfi  1^  1 
'>!«t    w^*h.  w»   zr  ^11^  -iiri^^r  yep:  vt  '.ii* 

josfftaif&EBBy    irjg  '^umr 
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Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Ho  thought  it  contained  th6  strongest 
possible  evidence  that  the  interest  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  desiring  to  pro- 
tect was  not  the  public  interest  of  Ire- 
land, but  the  publican  interest  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  for  his  part,  as  Member  for 
an  Irish  constituency,  could  see  in  that 
the  greatest  motive  for  giving  the  best 
assistance  ho  could  to  this  Resolution, 
because  ho  thought  if  anything  could 
discredit  the  position  of  the  Pai-ty  which 
he  usually  supported  in  that  House,  it 
would  be  this — that  in  a  question  purely 
Irish,  upon  which  they  had  the  most 
abundant  testimony  as  to  the  feelings  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land— the  wishes  of  the  intelligent  people 
of  that  country — their  interests  sliould 
be  subject  to  tho  opinions,  not  of  the 
English  people  generally,  but  of  the 
English  publicans.  If  there  were  any 
defect  in  that  testimonv,  he  would  admit 
there  would  be  a  flaw  in  their  argu- 
ment. He  wished,  liowover,  to  state 
one  or  two  facts  which  had  not  yet  been 
communicated  to  the  House  bearing 
upon  that  most  important  point  — 
namely,  whether  the  House  had  not 
before  it  at  the  present  time,  the  most 
ample  testimony  that  all  the  respectable 
and  intelligent  opinion  of  Ireland  was  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  which  was  shadowed 
in  the  Eosolution.  He  had  been  into 
the  Public  Petition  Office  in  the  House 
while  tho  debate  had  been  going  on, 
and  he  thouglit  he  was  entitled  to  say  to 
their  opponents  this,  at  all  events — that 
if  they  would  not  believe  the  testimony 
of  those  who  opposed  them,  they  would 
at  least  believe  tho  testimony  of  those 
who  supported  them.  He  found  that 
although  the  question  had  been  before 
tho  House  of  Commons  and  tho  public 
for  so  long  a  period,  up  to  the  5th  of 
May,  the  persons  who  petitioned  against 
this  Resolution  from  Ireland  were  only 
3,357  in  number,  in  seven  Petitions. 
Now,  their  Friends  on  tho  other  side 
were  not  satisfied  witli  the  affirmative 
evidence.  Ho  did  not  know  what  more 
affirmative  evidence  could  be  tendered 
than  that  which  had  already  been  al- 
luded to,  but  what  was  the  negative  evi- 
dence ?  The  utmost  amount  of  interest 
and  agitation  on  the  part  of  tho  publican 
interest  of  England  and  Ireland  had  pro- 
duced Petitions  with  only  3,357  signa- 
tures. He  hoped  his  hon.  Friends  who 
sat  on  his  side  of  the  House   would 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis 


believe  that  that  was  not  only  a  aenm 
question,  but  that  it  was  a  BeriooB  Bntj 
question.  Would  they  believe  Ida 
when  he  said  that  it  inTolved  this- 
whether  the  30  Members  who  came  ii 
Conservative  Members  from  Irelud 
should  at  the  next  Election  dwindk 
down  to  10.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  Would  they 
allow  him  to  say  this — that  eveiy  Ixiih 
Conservative  Member  of  that  House  felt 
that  his  position  was  undermined,  tbt 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  and 
Pai*ty  were  being  imperilled  by  the 
conduct,  in  this  matter,  of  the  Goven- 
ment  he  was  sent  there  to  suppoit? 
And  would  his  hon.  Friends  behind 
him,  who  seemed  shocked  at  his  viewi, 
remember  that  he  was  an  Irish  Member, 
and  that  he  had  a  right  to  represent  the 
views  of  his  constituents  ?  He  had  been 
a  Member  for  the  city  of  Derry  fsx 
nearly  four  years.  That  question  had 
been  before  the  public  during  the  whole 
of  that  period.  He  had  presented  manj 
Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Resolution. 
There  were  260  licensed  houses  in  the 
comparatively  small  city  he  represented, 
and  during  the  present  Session,  and 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parlisment, 
he  had  not  had  a  single  applicatioi 
from  any  of  his  constituents  to  oppoee 
it.  If  they  wanted  negative  evidence  as 
to  the  state  of  public  opinion  upon  the 
question,  what  could  they  have  better 
than  such  a  fact  as  that,  considezing 
they  had  been  told  by  those  who  op- 
posed this  Eesolution,  that  all  the  etepe 
tliat  had  been  taken  for  the  puipoee  of 
eliciting  public  opinion  were  to  be  taken 
as  nothing,  because  thoy  could  not  hive 
a  regular  poll  of  the  whole  populatioii 
under  Government  superintendence  ?  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  detain  the  House 
upon  the  subject ;  but  he*  thought  it 
right  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
public  opinion  to  say  this — it  had  been 
said  over  and  over  again  that  they  had 
not  had  the  opinion  of  tho  working 
classes.  He  begged  to  say  that  he  had 
looked  at  several  Petitions  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  presenting  and  he  knew 
the  class  of  persons  who  signed  them; 
and  so  far  from  being  magistratei^ 
clergymen,  doctors,  solicitors,  or  peraons 
of  a  higher  degree  in  life,  they  for  the 
most  part  came  from  the  lower  middle 
class  and  the  working  class  of  the  com- 
munity who  were  the  very  persons  said 
to  be  socially  and  individually  affected 
by  tho  provisions  of  tho  Bill ;  and  he 
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■honld  beg  to  point  out  that  in  a  paper 
eiroiilated  amongst  Members  of  the 
House  no  later  than  the  1 8th  of  April  that 
jevTf  a  challenge  was  given  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  working  men  of  Dublin  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  opinion  of  the  working 
men  on  tnis  subject.  What  he  wanted 
to  put  to  the  House  was  this — that  they 
on  that  side  of  the  House  who  came 
£rom  Ireland — ^he  believed  he  was  stating 
it  fairly  and  truly  —  would  be  found 
almost  universally  voting  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  except  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  (Colonel  Taylor)  who  was 
Member  for  Dublin  County,  and  who 
was  also  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.  He 
feared  he  might  also  say — and  he  should 
lament  it  as  a  deep  loss — the  noble  Yis- 
oonnt  the  Member  for  Enniskillen  (Vis- 
ODnnt  Crichton),  whose  position  in  that 
House  had  been  changed  since  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament.  Had  they  not 
the  fact  that  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Irish  Members  on  the 
Conservative  side  was  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
from  Ireland  on  the  other  side  were  also 
in  favour  of  it  ?  That  was  the  supple- 
ment, or  in  fact  the  apex,  of  all  that 
great  mass  of  evidence  they  had  had 
that  the  intelligent  public  opinion  of 
Ireland  was  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  Well, 
then,  what  remained?  This  remained. 
There  was  one  thread  which  they  found 
throughout  the  whole  speech  of  the 
Chief  Secretary — **  If  you  do  this  for 
Ireland,  you  will  be  bound  to  do  it  for 
England."  Well,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  ho  would  subordinate  the 
ffreat  social  and  moral  interests  of  Ire- 
Umd  upon  that  subject,  and  place  them 
under  the  heels  of  the  British  publican. 
He  protested  that  there  never  was  a 
greater  slander  —  though  perhaps  the 
evidence  of  that  night  might  suggest 
it  to  the  mind — than  to  say  that  the 
Conservative  Party  in  1874  came  into 
power  by  the  votes  of  English  publicans. 
JDut  if  the  social  and  moral  interests — if 
the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
Irish  people  were  again  to  be  sacrificed 
— last  year,  it  was  by  talking  out  the 
Bill — to-night,  by  voting  against  the 
wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  of  aU  classes — if  that  was  to 
be  the  way  in  which  Irish  interests  and 
Irish  moral  and  social  elevation  were  to 


be  treated,  then  would  they  give  the 
best  and  the  most  convincing  proof  that 
the  great  Conservative  Party  in  this 
coimtry  did  not  stand  upon  its  high 
and  noble  traditions,  upon  the  work  that 
it  had  accomplished  for  the  people  of 
the  country,  but  that  its  Leaders  were  pre- 
pared to  stand  upon  the  beer  barrel  as 
the  representatives  of  the  publicans. 

Mb.  M.  BEOOKS  said,  he  intended 
to  vote  against  the  Motion,  which  had 
been  supported  that  night  by  a  greater 
number  of  fallacies  than  he  had  ever 
heard  in  any  previous  discussion.  He 
had  heard  nothing  in  its  favour  which 
he  had  not  heard  when  the  question  was 
before  the  House  three  years  ago.  Much 
had  been  said  about  the  working  men 
of  Dublin  being  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
He  knew  the  working  men  of  Dublin 
well,  and  ho  wcus  familiar  with  their 
views  upon  this  question.  Many  of 
them  told  him  that  they  never  entered 
a  public-house  themselves,  they  were 
aware  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and 
were  most  desirous  of  promoting  habits 
of  temperance ;  but  they  said  what  they 
feared  was,  that  if  public-houses  were 
entirely  closed  on  Sundays,  it  would 
make  temperance  unpopular,  and  create 
hostility  against  the  law  which  deprived 
the  working  classes  of  the  means  of  pro- 
curing needful  refreshment.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  had, 
as  a  proof  that  the  working  classes  df 
Dublin  were  in  favour  of  the  Resolution, 
told  them  that  he  had  presided  at  a 
public  meeting  in  the  Phoenix  Park  so 
lately  as  last  Sunday,  and  that  there 
were  15,000  persons  present.  Well, 
Sunday  was  a  day  when  people  were  at 
liberty,  and  the  announcement  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Louth  would  be  pre- 
sent and  address  the  meeting  with  his 
well-known  eloquence  was  quite  enough 
to  attract  a  large  assemblage.  He  should 
not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that 
50,000  persons  were  present ;  but  that 
was  no  proof  that  aU  who  were  present 
approved  of  the  movement  or  of  the 
resolution  which  was  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  even  though  there  were  few 
women  or  children  present  at  it.  Much 
had  been  made  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  no  Petitions  against  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derry.  He 
thought  that  fact  did  credit  to  the  pub- 
licans in  Ireland.  The  trade  possessed 
a  most  perfect  organization.  They  had 
at  command  large  funds,  and  by  their 
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social  and  individual  capacity  could  have 
influenced  teachers  of  Sunday  schools  as 
others  had  influenced  them,  but  they 
preferred  to  let  the  question  stand  upon 
its  own  merits  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, and  to  trust  to  the  independence 
and  judgment  of  the  Legislature.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Sunday  Closing  As- 
sociation were  equally  well  situated,  and 
had  made  extensive  use  of  the  influence 
it  possessed  in  obtaining  the  signatures 
of  young  ladies  and  children  in  Sunday 
schools  and  all  those  whom  a  minister 
of  religion  could  induce  to  sign  a  Pe- 
tition. With  respect  to  the  working 
men,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  it  was 
a  delusion  to  suppose  that  they  were  in 
favour  of  this  movement.  They  looked 
upon  it  with  great  contempt.  They  said 
it  was  promoted  by  people  who  never 
entered  a  public-house  for  refreshment 
themselves,  who  never  had  a  glass  of 
wine  in  their  own  houses,  or  gave  their 
servants  a  ^lass  of  beer.  As  to  the 
closing  of  public-houses  altogether,  that 
would  not  prevent  people  from  getting 
drunk  on  Sundays.  A  police  Betum 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  showed  that 
on  Sundays,  before  the  public-houses 
were  opened,  the  normous  number  of 
1,040  drunken  persons  were  arrested  by 
the  police,  and  there  was  little  doubt 
that  they  had  obtained  their  liquor  in 
"  shebeens.''  He  also  understood  that 
as  much  as  £140  worth  of  drink  had 
been  traced  to  shebeens  on  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday.  As  things  were, 
therefore,  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  illicit  traffic  in  liquor,  and  if 
the  present  proposal  became  law  that 
evil  would  no  doubt  be  largely  increased. 
One  word  more.  The  Irish  people  were 
much  distracted  by  politics  and  by  Party 
questions.  He  asked  the  House  not  to 
add  a  new  element  of  discord  by  press- 
ing forward  a  question  which  would  add 
to  their  division  and  create  great  bitter- 
ness of  feeling. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QnEB  said,  he  thought  he  had  observed 
that  the  House  was  anxious  to  divide, 
and  he  rose  not  for  the  purpose  of  delay- 
ing the  division  by  any  lengthened  re- 
marks, but  mainly  with  tfis  object — 
The  speech  which  was  delivered  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Lreland  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening 
was  perhaps  not  heard  by  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  now  present ;  and 
he  was  anxious,  therefore,  on  behalf  of 

J/r.  if.  Brooh 


the  Government  to  saj  in  a  few 
the  substance  of  what  the  right  bat. 
Gentleman  had  stated  to  the  Hmia. 
What  his  right  hon.  Friend  said  rei% 
reduced  the  question  at  iasue  to  thii* 
The  House  had  now  to  choose  betwMi 
adopting  the  abstract  Resolution  wUi 
was  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  ftr 
Londonderry,  or  to  accept  the  propoiil 
which  was  made  by  his  right  hon.  Fnod 
on  behalf  of  the  Government— that  it 
they  would  entrust  the  matter  to  tb 
hands  of  the  (Government  ihej  wodU  m 
the  present  Session  introduce  a  Billfortlii 
purpose  of  limiting  the  hours  of  pnU» 
houses  opening  in  Ireland  on  Sondaji 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Membs 
for  Birmingham  remarked  tiiat  tlH 
alternative  they  had  before  them,  if  tkiy 
rejected  the  proposal  upon  the  prant 
occasion,  was  that  they  wonld  have  upoa 
some  future  occasion  some  Motioa  or 
Bill  on  the  same  lines  brought  befbn 
them.  He  did  not  wish  the  House  to 
look  at  the  matter  in  that  way.  TIw 
alternative  which  was  offered,  if  they  re- 
jected  the  Eesolution,  was  not  to  wait 
until  it  was  brought  forward  again,  bnt 
at  once  to  accept  a  proposal  of  the  ehanw- 
ter  mentioned  by  his  right  hon.  Frienl 
Now  he  would  ask  the  Mouse  to  con^der 
the  matter  as  fairly  and  dispassionatdy 
as  they  could,  and  to  believe  that  tha 
Gt)vemment,  in  dealing  with  theqnei- 
tion — which  was  one,  by  the  confeewm 
of  all  who  had  spoken,  of  much  delicacj 
and  difficulty,  were  actuated  by  no  odur 
desire  than  lliat  of  doing  their  dntj  tD 
the  country,  and  especiuly  to  Irelud, 
which  was  so  much  interested.  This  wu 
not  a  question  of  a  mere  Party  character, 
or  one  in  which  they  were  guided  bj 
the  influence  of  the  one  or  the  otlur 
influential  body  of  persons  in  tha 
country.  They  were  told,  on  the  ou 
hand,  that  they  were  influenced  br 
desire  to  conciliate  the  publicans ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  hon.  Friend  fh* 
Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  C.  £. 
Lewis)  told  them  that  if  they  voted  in 
another  way  they  would  lose  the  eu^ort 
of  a  large  number  of  their  Irish  friendi. 
They  must  set  one  of  these  ooiuidff- 
ations  against  the  other.  All  he  oooll 
say  was  that  he  hoped  the  Home 
would  believe  him  that  th^  were  is 
the  matter  endeavouring  to  act  from  ■ 
principle  of  duty.  They  believed  thflj 
owed  their  position  to  the  oonfideoce 
felt  generally  that  they  wonld  counlt 
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ih*   Mnenl   interest  of  the   oonntnr, 
snd  ual  confidenoe  they  were  not  likely 
to  farfeit  npon  this  question.    That  it 
was  not  a  Tarty  question  was  shown 
\ff  the  &ot  that  the  noble  Lord   tiie 
IjMder  of  the  Opposition  three  years  ago 
opposed  a  Bill  of  this  kind  when  he 
was  in  the  GK>Temment  of  which  the 
light   hon.    Gentleman   opposite    (Mr. 
Bright)  was  a  Member,  ana  he  opposed 
K  on  similar  grounds  to  those  which  had 
been  ursed  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to- 
aiglit.    They  must  all  have  at  heart  tilie 
important   object   of    diminishing   in- 
tamperanoe,  but  they  must  recollect  that 
although  it  might  be  easy  to  pass  abstract 
Besdiutions  like  that  before  the  House, 
perhaps  easy,  too,  to  pass  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, they  had  to  consider  what  might 
be  the  effect  of  hasty  and  imprudent 
legislation  touching  the  interests  and  the 
feelings  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  com- 
munity.   They  had  been  told  that  there 
had  not  been  any  Petitions  presented 
against  the  proposals  embodied  in  the 
Sesolution,  but  that  was  not  any  evidence 
on  which  the  House  could  rely,  because 
aome  years  ago,  when  those  Acts  were 
passed  which  created  so  much  sensation 
in  this  country,  there  were  not  any  Peti- 
tions presented  to  the  House  against 
them,  and  it  was  not  until  those  Acts 
weire  passed,  and  the  people  came  to  see 
how  they  were  affected  oy  them,  that 
the  resistance  was  offered  to  them  which 
led  to  the  reaction  which  caused  their 
repeal.    If  they  wished  to  make  pro- 
gress in  the  matter,   they  must  take 
care    they    did  nothing   which    might 
ereate  a  reaction  and  so  defeat  the  object 
which  they  had  at  heart.    The  attention 
of  the  GK>Temment  had  been  directed  to 
an  example  of  the  facility  with  which  a 
measure  like  the  present  might  be  carried 
in  certain  districts  in  Ireland,  and  they 
had  found  that  it  was  true  that  through 
the  influence  of  the  ministers  of  religion 
and  such  worthy  persons  the  system  of 
Toluntary  closing  had  been  adopted,  and 
worked  well  in  Ireland,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  the  system  shoiild  be  made 
compulsory  elsewhere.  The  whole  differ- 
ence was  this — that  if  they  could  per- 
suade the  inhabitants  of  a  place  to  be 
sober  it  was  easy  to  obtain  their  concur- 
rence in  the  closing  of  the  public-houses, 
but  that  if  they  attempted  to  force  that 
system  upon  them,  they  would  provoke  a 
resistance  which  would  defeat  the  very 
hopes  they  founded  on  the  success  of 


the  Toluntaiy  ^stem.     It  was  said  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  gone  back  from  the  proposal  which 
he  made  last  year,  when  he  suggested 
that  the    system    might    perhaps    be 
adopted  in  country  dis&cts ;  but  it  would 
be  recollected  that  that  proposal  did  not 
meet  with  much  favour  firom  the  sup- 
porters of  the    Besolution.     To-night, 
however,  the  hon.  Member  for  Lon^ord 
(Mr.    O'Beilly),    speaking    with    great 
authority,  pointed  out  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  might  attend  the   com- 
pidsory  mode  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion— that  those  difficulties  would    be 
found  not  only  in  the  large  towns,  but 
also  in  the  smaU  fishing  towns,  and  he 
would  recommend  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
arguments  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  would  repeat  that  the  proposal  which 
was  now  made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
was  made  in  no  antagonistic  spirit  to  the 
Besolution    of    the   hon.    Member  for 
Londonderry,  but  in  a  spirit  of  caution, 
that  they  might  work  gradually  towards 
the  object  they  all  had  in  view — ^namely, 
the  promotion  of  temperance  and  sobriety, 
and  not  to  provoke  a  reaction  against  it  by 
interfering  with  the  legitimate  comforts 
of  those  classes  who  desired,  and  he  might 
say  required,  access  to  those  places.  That 
was  the  position  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, and  it  was  not  a  question  of 
a  simple  refusal  of  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member,  or  its  acceptance ;  but  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  House  would 
adopt  that  proposal,  or  accept  the  as- 
surance of  the  Government  that,  if  the 
proposal  was  set  aside,  they  would  en- 
deavour, as  he  had  said,  in  the  present 
Session  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  hours. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Sir.  1  had  not 
intended  to  take  part  in  this  most  im- 
portant and  very  interesting  discussion, 
but  the  reference  that  has  been  made 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  who  has  just 
sat  down  to  the  language  of  the  Bepre- 
sentative  of  the  late  Government  on  the 
subject  induces  me  to  rise  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  a  misapprehen- 
sion to  which,  I  think,  his  language 
might  possibly  give  occasion.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  in  the  year  1873  my 
noble  Friend  the  Leader  of  this  side  of 
the  House  did,  on  the  part  of  the  late 
(Government,  oppose  the  Bill  which  cor- 
responded in  general  to  the  object  of 
this  Besolution,  but  he  opposed  it  under 
circumstances,  and   he   opposed   it   in 
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language  totally  different  £rom  that 
which  has  been  held  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  and  to  the  circumstances 
which  now  prevail,  and  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  if  my  right  hon.  Friends 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  would 
only  now  adopt  the  language  then  used 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  course  taken  by 
them  would  substantially  give  perfect 
satisfaction  to  the  promoters  of  the  Ke- 
solution.  For  what  was  that  language. 
Allow  me  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
my  noble  Friend  spoke  when  not  one 
Aill  year  had  elapsed  from  an  important 
alteration  in  the  Irish  Licensing  Acts, 
and  which  had  already  introduced  con- 
siderable restrictions  into  the  trade.  But 
I  do  not  dwell  upon  that.  I  dwell  upon 
the  language  of  my  noble  Friend,  in 
stating  his  general  objections  to  strong 
restrictive  legislation  of  this  kind.  1 
concur  in  those  objections.  I  think  it 
requires  a  very  strong  case  to  warrant 
our  overlooking  them,  and  the  whole 
question  now  is  whether  we  have  before 
us  that  strong  case.  What  did  my  noble 
Friend  say  in  two  very  short  passages  ? 
He  said — 

"  If  Parliament  thought  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  in  favour  of  some  such  measure,  it  would 
no  doubt  adopt  the  same  course  it  did  in  the 
case  of  Scotland." — [3  Hansard^  ccxvii.  114.] 

Let  US  contrast  that  with  the  language 
which  wo  heard  to-night  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  language  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
been  judiciously  careful  not  to  repeat. 
We  were  told  that  there  was  a  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  proposition  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  London- 
derry (Mr.  Smyth)  which  the  Govern- 
ment felt  themselves  bound  to  resist, 
and  that  princi})le  was  that  legislation 
was  about  to  be  adopted  in  Ireland 
which  might  find  its  way  across  the 
Channel  into  England,  and  that,  there- 
fore, with  tlie  Government,  it  had  bo- 
come  a  matter  of  conscience  to  resist 
such  legislation,  entirely  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  if  it  was  easy  to  cross  the 
Channel,  it  was  far  easier  to  cross  the 
Border,  and  that  legislation  of  the  same 
kind  had  already  been  granted  to  th^ 
people  of  Scotland  wliich  now,  on  prin- 
ciple, he  desires,  and  is  determined  to 
refuse  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  In 
closing  his  speech  my  noble  Friend 
spoke  in  still  fewer  words,  and  he 
said — 

Mr.  Gladstone 


*^  Until  that  time  cama  and  a  itningcr  Mfa| 
prevailed  in  its  favoiir  than  now  oktei,  k 
should,  on  the  part  of  the  Govanmeati  bh 
his  vote  against  such  a  proceeding."^AHl 
115-16.] 

At  that  time,  I  apprehend  I  am  perftctfy 
correct  in  saying  there  had  been  no 
manifestation — no  general  or  oondnm 
manifestation — of  feeling  in  Ireland  oa 
this  subject.  But  all  the  years  that  hm 
since  passed  have  been  years  each  of 
which  has  added  to  the  remarkable  in- 
dications which  have  testified  a  degrw 
of  force  and  a  union  of  sentiment  which 
would  be  most  remarkable,  most  note- 
worthy in  any  country,  but  are  abort 
all  noteworthy,  in  a  country  like  In- 
land, which,  unhappily,  has  so  hmg 
been  the  victim  of  sharp  feuds  and  lai- 
mosities.  Sir,  what  is  it  that  indnoei 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
this  question  ?  I  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  troubling  the  House  at  gnat 
length  in  matters  of  this  class,  bsMUM 
I  own  I  have  felt  the  immense  dlfficnltiei 
which  beset  us  in  efforts  of  well-meant 
legislation.  When  we  have  had  to  dit- 
cuss  a  question  of  this  kind  for  Eng- 
land we  have  continually  felt  when  anj 
measure  of  a  strong  or  decided  character 
was  proposed  that  we  were  beset  by  iodi 
differences  of  opinion  that  we  coidd  not 
count  upon  obtaining  for  any  strong 
legislation  that  amount  of  public  confi- 
dence and  approval  which  is  absolutdj 
necessary  to  secure  its  benefidal  opera- 
tion. But  let  me  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  in  seriousness  and  eameet- 
iiess  of  purpose,  to  the  extraordinaiy 
state  of  the  evidence  in  this  case.  The 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  says  there  is 
no  distinct  indication  of  the  feelinff  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Will  he  allov 
me  to  ask  him  if  in  the  nature  of  tfaingi 
there  can  be  any  possible  test  or  criterion 
by  which  the  feeling  of  the  country  can 
be  tested  which  has  not  been  tested,  and 
successfully  tested,  in  relation  to  the 
matter?  You  liave  had  the  opinions  of 
every  class  represented  before  you.  We 
talk  of  Petitions ;  you  say  they  are  of 
little  consequence.  We  talk  of  meet- 
ings ;  you  say  they  are  of  little  oonM- 
quence.  It  is  shown  that  in  Dublin  and 
other  large  towns  the  people  have  been 
visited  from  house  to  house,  and  sa 
overwhelming  majority  of  fiLTOoratde 
voices  has  been  obtained,  and  then  an 
hon.  Gentleman  of  experience  in  ihii 
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HouMU  to  rifle  a&d  say — ''Whatever 
JOQ  bare  in  the  way  of  indicating  public 
opinioni  finr  Heaven's  sake  don't  talk  to 
me  of  honae  to  house  visitation."  But 
Ihen  we  have  public  meetings — do  they 
give  satisfaction  ?  How  is  the  remark- 
able statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Iionth  (Mr.  Sullivan),  to  which  I  listened 
and  the  whole  House  listened  with  the 
Ipeatest  interest,  of  jproceedings  in  Dub- 
En,  met  by  the  hon.  (ientleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  (Mr.  Brooks),  who  lately 
■poke  andxmdertook  to  oppose  this.  His 
ease — ^the  case  of  the  man  who  is  deny- 
ing the  manifestation  of  public  senti- 
ment— is  this,  that  8,000  people  were 
at  a  meeting,  and  150  of  them  in  an 
open  public  meeting  of  the  labouring 
classes  were  oppos^  to  the  measure. 
Well,  Sir,  I  ask,  if  we  are  not  to  speak 
of  popular  manifestions  of  sentiment, 
what  other  imaginable  form  is  there  for 
a  people  to  show  its  opinions,  except 
those  varied  forms  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred? If  rising  upwards  from  the 
masses  of  the  country  we  are  to  speak 
of  its  more  educated  and,  as  some  may 
think  in  some  respects,  more  enlightened 
opinion,  we  have  had  that  opinion  testi- 
&d  to  the  House  in  a  manner  which  as 
fkr  as  my  experience  is  concerned  is 
perfectiy  imexampled.  The  figures,  un- 
equivocal and  undisputed,  setting  forth 
the  number  of  those  belonging  to  the 
most  important  classes  in  the  country, 
which  have  been  laid  before  this  House 
are  figures  such  as,  for  my  part,  I  have 
never  known  produced  in  relation  to  the 
disooflsion  of  any  question  before  the 
House.  We  have  tiie  magistrates,  re- 
presenting that  description  of  influence 
which  comes  from  above,  representing 
in  the  main  the  aristocratic  element  and 
the  landed  power  of  the  country.  We 
have  municipalities  representing  the 
popular  feeling  of  Ireland  in  those 
centres  where  more  of  political  activity 
prevails ;  and  for  fear  one  might  be  sup- 
posed, when  one  speaks  of  political  ac- 
tivity, to  use  the  term  in  a  Party  sense, 
I  may  point  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Londonderry  (Mr.  C.  Lewis)  who,  speak- 
ing with  the  same  earnestness  on  this 
occasion  as  he  has  testified  on  former 
oocasionB  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
tells  us  that  those  who  feel  with  him  in 
Ireland  are  minded  in  the  same  way 
with  respect  to  this  important  question 
as  those  who  are  opposed  to  him,  and 
he  menaces  his  Party  with  loss  of  influ- 1 


ence  and  power  there  in  case  this  mea- 
sure continues  to  be  opposed.  We  have 
then  the  highest  and  most  conclusive 
manifestation  of  all,  of  public  feeling 
— namely,  the  votes  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  Bepresentatiyes  of  Ireland,  and 
finally,  let  me  point  to  this,  that  ma- 
jority not  one  of  homogeneous  compo- 
sition, but  largely  made  up  of  hon.  Gen- 
tiemen  who  sit  upon  both  sides  of  the 
House.  I  am  really  ashamed  to  trouble 
the  House  upon  the  matter,  but  when 
we  remember  the  distinct  and  deliberate 
statement  made  to-night,  that  there  has 
been  no  authentic  or  unequivocal  mani- 
festations of  Irish  feeling  and  opinion, 
I  am  compelled  to  revert  to  these  various 
indications  that  have  been  brought  be- 
fore us,  perfectly  undeniable  and  un- 
precedented, I  think,  in  their  amount 
and  character,  before  establishing  the 
contrary  position.  These  manifestations 
raise  a  serious  question  for  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  House — happily,  not  a 
Party  one.  I  will  make  my  appeal 
simply  on  two  points — namely,  the  in- 
terest we  feel  in  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance, or  the  suppression  of  intempe- 
rance, and  what  is  due  to  Ireland  as  one 
of  the  great  incorporated  members  of 
this  United  Kingdom.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  temperance,  I  have 
always  entertained  that  general  desire 
which  is  universal  in  the  House,  to  make 
every  practicable  progress  in  the  work  of 
the  repression  of  mischief,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  sober  habits,  combined 
with  a  very  great  fear  of  raw  and  crude 
theories,  and  of  extravagant  and  ill-con- 
considered  measures  which  might  lead  to 
reaction.  The  consequence  of  this  feeling 
in  the  House  has  been  that,  though  we 
have  done  something  here  and  something 
there,  it  has  been  but  little,  and  we  have 
almost  apparently  been  undoing  with 
one  hand  what  we  have  done  with  the 
other ;  and  upon  the  whole  such  very 
little  progress  has  been  made,  as  almost 
fills  the  mind  with  despair  when  we  con- 
sider how  diflicult  it  is  in  the  first  place 
to  fix  upon  what  is  reasonable  in  itself, 
and  then  be  assured  that  in  support  of 
such  supposed  reasonable  proposition 
there  will  be  an  amount  of  public  feel- 
ing and  approval  adequate  to  secure  its 
success.  For  once  we  have  got  before 
us  a  measure  of  a  strong  and  decisive 
character  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  yet  it 
comes  before  us  authenticated  by  such 
extraordinary  signs  of  public  desire  and 
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approbation,  as  I  have  declared  to  be 
almost  xmezampled  in  former  experi- 
ence. I  do  not  attempt  to  make  my  sen- 
timents the  measure  of  other  men's 
minds ;  but  I  have  felt  that  when  such 
a  measure  comes  forward  so  supported 
in  Ireland  as  this  is,  the  question  of 
supporting  it  in  this  House  comes  really 
to  be  a  sort  of  test  applied  to  the  reality 
and  sincerity  of  that  general  desire  to 
which  I  have  referred.  I  know  not 
how  we  are  to  make  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  nation  our  sincerity  in 
this  matter  if,  when  we  obtain  a 
situation  so  singularly  felicitous  as 
that  we  possess  with  respect  to  the 
present  simject,  we  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  us,  and  resort  to  ex- 
pedients for  the  sake  of  avoiding  issues, 
because  we  have  not  the  courage  to 
grapple  with  them.  Now,  certain  ex- 
pedients have  been  resorted  to.  There 
IS  no  necessity  to  raise  up  the  associa- 
tions of  Party,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  raise 
in  detail  associations  of  any  kind  that 
can  be  disagreeable  to  anyone.  At  the 
same  time  I  may  be  justified  in  remind- 
ing the  House,  or  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  present  last  Session  when  the  Bill 
was  discussed,  that  it  was  got  rid  of,  and 
a  division  was  avoided,  by  those  peculiar 
means  which  are  much  more  efficacious 
than  they  are  ostentatious,  which  are 
perfectiy  well  understood  by  certain  ex- 
perienced and  scientific  professors  in 
this  House,  and  which,  on  that  occasion, 
prevented  us  taking  the  declaration  of 
the  judgment  of  the  House,  which  at 
that  time  it  was  well  known,  from  very 
intelligent  signs,  would  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  Well,  it  is  not  de- 
sirable that  those  expedients  should  be 
resorted  to,  and  my  hon.  Friend  has 
pursued  a  wise  and  Wious  course  in 
BO  framing  his  proposal  this  year  as  not 
to  expose  himself  to  similar  tactics.  We 
have  now  got  offered  to  us  a  compromise, 
which  consists  of  a  reduction  of  hours  as 
opposed  to  total  closing  on  the  Sunday. 
I  wonder  if  the  Chief  Secretary  really 
believes  that  the  proposition  he  has 
offered,  even  if  it  were  adopted  by  a 
narrow  majority  in  this  House,  could 
possibly  extinguish  the  sentiment  which 
prevails  in  Ireland  ?  It  appears  to  me 
that,  among  other  things,  this  proposi- 
tion comes  a  great  deal  too  late.  The 
proposal  made  last  year  was  a  much 
better  proposal  than  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  makes  this  year;  but  it  was 
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made  without  a&y  of  tlie  indicttionirf 
a  practical  intention  to  oany  it  iBki 
effect.    We  have  now  got  this  quMlM 
before  us,  and  it  is  one  which  will  In 
treated  extensivelj,  perhaps,  asateitrf 
the  sincerily  of  the  professions  we  oqb- 
tinually  make  of  a  desire  to  repioiii- 
temperance  and   to    promote  solnii^i 
provided  only  we  can  caziy  the  peopb 
along  with  us.    In  respect  to  that  ml 
bugbear  with  which  we  are  intimiflitri 
— namely,  the  phantom  of  a  scheme  of 
this  kind  in  crossing  the  Channel,  lal 
bringing  about    similar    l^slation  is 
England,  I  protest  against  its  introdw- 
tion  into  this  debate.    In  the  first  pIsN 
I  think  it  is  far  too  improbable  to  wa^ 
rant  either  the  fears  of  those  who  miy 
dislike  it,  or  the  hopes  of  those  who  mij 
with  quite  as  much  reason  desire  nidi  i 
consummation.     It  may  be  difficnh  to 
determine  what  are  the  measure  of  looil 
interest  in  which  each  of  the  three  oovn- 
tries  has  some  equitable  title  to  be  heiid 
for  itself ;  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine that  question  on  any  general  nk; 
but  this  principle  has  been  detenninid 
for  us  here  in  practice  beyond  all  donbc 
and  dispute  by  the  fact  that  we  htfe 
adopted  it  for  Scotland ;  and  I  say  tfait 
if,  a^r  having  adopted  it  for  Scotland, 
the  Members  of  the  Government  aze  to 
rise  in  their  places  and  to  say — "  This  ii 
a  matter  of  principle,"  and  to  ask  thi 
House  to  join  with  them  in  refiismg  it 
for  Ireland,  lest  it  should  enter  Engknd, 
such  conduct  and  such  policy  beoomi 
littie  less  than  an  insult  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  I,  for  my  part,  will  be  no 
party  either  to  inflicting  such  an  insott, 
or  to  putting  into  the  power  of  those— 
few  I  hope — who  may  still  desire  to  dih 
solve  the  connection  of  Ireland  with  thii 
country  such  an  excuse,  such  an  apdogji 
such  a  useful  and  valuable  pretext^  aye^ 
and  perhaps  something  more,  as  ifaflf 
must  necessarily  obtain  from  such  lan- 
guage on  the  part  of  the  Gk)Teniment 
Its  adoption  on  the  part  of  the  Ghyfsn- 
ment  is,   I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  gnat 
calamity,   and  I  am  fflad  it  was  not 
adopted  by  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Ezohe- 
quer  in  his  speech,  although  it  was  pnt 
forward  by  the  Chief  Secretary  fiir  Le- 
land.     But  it  would  be  a  very  mndi 
greater  calamity  if  the  same  language 
were  to  be  adopted  by  the  House,  or  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  acts  of  the  House ; 
and  what  I  do  venture  to  submit  to  the 
House  is  this — that  the  desire  of  Irsland 
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baing  dear  and  tmeqniTOcal,  it  is  one  of 
those  desires  that  if  we  really  admit  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  have  any  title  at  all 
to  be  heard  speoially  and  peculiarly 
upon  the  reffulation  of  their  own  affairs, 
it  is  one  of  mose  desires  to  which  we  are 
>nably  bound  to  give  attention.  The 
fact  that  you  haye  given  it  to  Scot- 
^laiiid  proves  it  to  be  one  of  the  cases 
which  may  be  justly  regulated  and  de- 
sided  according  to  local  sentiment  and 
ftding ;  and  if  after  giving  it  to  Scot- 
land you  withhold  it  m>m  Ireland,  you 
lay  down  the  principle-  of  inequality  in 
jour  dealing  between  the  three  countries, 
the  adoption  of  which  principle,  in  my 
opinion,  makes  those  who  adopt  it  far 
more  deadly  enemies  to  the  union  of  the 
two  countries  both  by  law  and  by  senti- 
ment than  are  any  of  those  who  recom- 
mend the  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  a 
mere  abstract  opinion  of  politics,  or  may 
attempt  to  recommend  it  to  any  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  provided  only 
they  are  unable  to  support  their  argu- 
ments by  clear  evidence  and  demonstra- 
tion that  inequality  governs  the  policy 
of  Parliament  in  dealing  with  the  re- 
spective sections  of  the  United  King- 
cbm. 

Majos  O'OORMAN  :  Sir,  I  feel  that 
I  am  specially  unfortunate  in  having  to 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone) ; 
hut  I  think  that  I  should  not  be  perform- 
ing my  duty  if  I  did  not  resist  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  more  anxious 
lor  the  sobriety  of  the  Irish  people  than 
I  am.  Hon.  Members  may  remember 
that  last  year  I  declared,  and  I  declare 
the  same  now — that  you  cannot  make  a 
nation  altogether  sober,  unless  you 
destroy  the  means  by  which  they  get 
drink.  I  then  told  the  House  that  if 
they  wanted  the  Irish  people  to  be  sober 
— ^if  we  had  statesmen  who  would  care 
about  making  them  sober,  instead  of 
draining  their  pockets  to  meet  Army  and 
Navy  charges  at  a  moment  of  profound 
peace,  they  might  first  destroy  this  liquor 
traffic,  which  is  unquestionably  the  curse 
ofthecountiy.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lon- 
donderry tells  us  that  the  Judges  of  Assize 
in  Ireland  have  in  almost  every  town 
told  the  people  that  all  the  misfortunes  of 
Ireland  are  attributable  to  drunkenness. 
I  acknowledge  that,  but  that  is  not  the 
question  before  this  House.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  the  crime,  but  the  cure,  and 
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that  cannot  be  effected  except  in  the  way 
that  I  recommend.  You  cannot  do  it  by 
stopping  the  drinking  of  liquor  for  a  few 
hours  on  Sundays.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  allow  the  people  to  drink  as 
much  as  they  liked  on  six  days,  but  on 
Sundays  they  must  not  drink  at  all.  Up 
to  2  o*dock  they  cannot  get  any  drink  now 
on  Sundays,  and  they  may  begin  again 
at  7  and  keep  on  till  9  in  the  evening. 
Surely  that  is  limitation  enough  when 
people  are  allowed  to  drink  for  six  days 
previously.  Why  on  earth  are  you  to 
prevent  them  from  having  even  one  glass 
on  a  Sunday  ?  Do  you  make  them  vir- 
tuous by  it  ?  I  affirm  that  you  do  not ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  provoke 
them  to  drink  more.  The  speech  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  pleased 
me  very  much.  I  think  his  proposition 
is  an  excellent  one.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
told  him  that  he  was  a  very  bad  scholar. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not.  I 
rather  think  he  is  not.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  astounded,  I  think  he 
said,  at  something  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  stated.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  always  in  extremes,  and  told  the 
House  the  other  day  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  visiting  a  school,  he  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  glad  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  cry,  because  weeping  is 
infectious,  and  I  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  have  found  ourselves  sym- 
patheticsdly  blubbering.  I,  however, 
will  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Birmingham  what  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  did  not  do.  He 
did  not  plead  the  cause  of  the  English 
women  in  this  House  on  one  occasion, 
and  then  turn  his  coat,  and  not  do  it  the 
next.  With  respect  to  obtaining  whiskey 
on  the  Sunday,  there  can  be  no  mistake 
whatever  that  that  can  be  done  either  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  stilted  that  if 
the  people  were  so  fond  of  shebeen - 
houses,  why  do  they  not  go  to  them. 
Is  not  the  hon.  Member  aware  that 
these  places  are  illegal,  and  that 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  could  be  sent 
to  prison  for  going  to  them  to  ob- 
tain drink?  A  man  should  not  go  to 
illicit  houses  for  whiskey,  and  if  I  were 
a  magistrate  I  would  punish  anyone  who 
did  so  for  breaking  the  law.  I  know 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  Ireland  as 
well  as  any  man.     There    is  a  large 
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number  of  respectable  farmers  in  Ire- 
land who  every  Sunday  of  their  lives, 
after  they  have  performed  their  religious 
duties,  sit  down  in  the  public-houses 
with  their  friends  to  have  a  glass  of 
beer,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  to  talk 
about  the  occurrences  of  the  week  or 
month,  and  compare  notes  about  stock, 
the  price  of  com,  and  one  thing  and 
another.  There  are  hundreds  of  these 
farmers  in  Ireland  between  50  and  70 
years  of  age,  who  have  never  been  known 
to  get  drunk.  They  go  to  the  public- 
house,  take  a  small  quantity  of  liquor, 
or  a  large  quantity — it  depends  alto- 
gether upon  the  state  of  the  man,  and 
what  he  can  carry ;  a  man  has  a  perfect 
right  to  drink  what  he  can  go  away 
with,  he  does  no  harm  to  the  republic 
or  the  kingdom  by  doing  so — and  after 
staying  an  hour  or  two  they  go  home  to 
their  families  and  sit  down  with  them  at 
their  meal.  Now,  Sir,  what  will  the 
closing  of  public-houses  on  Sundays  do 
to  such  aman  ?  It  is  not  true  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  acquainted  with 
this  Resolution.  It  is  not  true  to  say  so. 
The  men  I  speak  of  are  respectable 
farmers,  responsible  men,  men  who  love 
their  landlords,  and  whom  their  land- 
lords love — men  who  have  been  50  or 
60  years  upon  their  farms,  against  whom 
no  complaint  has  ever  been  brouglit,  and 
whose  lives  might  have  been  written  by 
a  Plutarch.  I  am  perfectly  in  earnest ;  I 
could  produce  thom  in  twenties  in  my 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.  These 
men  are  by  the  Motion  to  be  deprived 
of  their  usual  glass  of  liquor  on  Sunday, 
and  supposing  they  get  it  at  the  shebeen, 
and  are  discovered  by  the  police,  they 
will  be  brought  up  before  the  pett}'  ses- 
sions, they  will  lose  their  day's  labour, 
perhaps  be  sent  to  the  Assizes  for  trial, 
and  they  may  get  a  month's  imprison- 
ment. When  a  man  who  has  been  so 
sentenced  goes  back  to  his  farm,  what 
does  he  find  ?  That  his  horse  instead  of 
being  fat  is  lean.  We  say  in  Ireland — 
**  It  is  the  master's  eye  that  fattens  the 
horse,"  and  that  is  perfectly  true.  The 
firkins  in  his  dairy  should  be  full,  but 
they  are  empty.  What  becomes  of  that 
man?  Why  he  abandons  himself  to 
despair.  He  says — **  I  will  go  into  the 
town.  I  will  pay  my  landlord  no  more 
rent,  and  I  will  spend  all  my  money  in 
drink."  That  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
abominable  law,  brought  in  by  a  few 
**  Praise    God    Barebones    Irishmen." 

Major  0^  Gorman 


English  Memben  lunrebeoiiMl 
to  take  part  in  thii  diyiiion.  Hi 
not,  upon  the  same  mncipile,  fti 
not  take  part  in  the  Mome  ftiki 
for  the  nUe  applies  equally  to  Am  i 
the  other.     1  implore  Engluh^ 
not  to  leave  without  Toting  i^nil 
Resolution.    If  you  cany  thu  "^ 
tion    here   to-night,   you  wiU 
revolution  in  Ireland.    [ZfiyiUr.]' 
will  tell  you  more — if  you  do  m^j 
ought. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayet  167; 
224 :  Majority  57. 

AYES. 


1 


Adderley,  it.  hn.  1^  C. 
Allsopp,  C. 
Allsopp,  H. 
Ashbury,  J.  L. 
Assheton,  R. 
Bame,  F.  St.  J.  N. 
Bcirring^n,  Viscount 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Bass,  A. 
Bates,  E. 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  rt.  hn.  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Bcntinck,  rt.  hn.  G.  C. 
Beresford,  Lord  C. 
Beresford,  Colonel  M. 
Blackbumo,  Col.  J.  I. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Boiirke,  hon.  R. 
Bourne,  Colonel 
Bright,  R. 
Brooks,  M. 
Brooks,  W.  C. 
Brymer,  W.  E. 
Builwer,  J.  R. 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  J. 
Callan,  P. 
Cave,  rt.  hon.  8. 
Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G. 
Chaplin,  H. 
Chapman,  J. 
Cobbett,  J.  M. 
Corbett,  Colonel 
Cordes,  T. 
Cross,  rt.  hon.  R,  A. 
Cust,  H.  C. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Deakin,  J.  H. 
Denison,  C.  B. 
Denison,  W.  B. 
Denison,  W.  E. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Duff,  J. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Edmonstone,    Admixml 

Sir  W. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 


£mot,ar6.  ^ 
Elliot,  G.  W.  I 
ElphiiutoDe,SiUl 
Emlyn,  YiiMt  ^ 
EsUngton,  Lud 
Flover,  J.  ^ 

Folkestone.  ViMrt 
Frawr,  SirW.l  ^ 
Gallwe7,SirW.Ej 
Gardner,  B.  fiM 

Bon- 
Goddard,  AL 
Goldnej,  0. 
(Gordon,  W. 
GreenallSirG. 
Greene,  £. 
Gregory,  O.R 
GainnesSfSri. 
Hall,  AW. 
Hamilton,  hadt 
Hardy,  rt  hot  a 
Hay,rt.hiL8ffJ.Cl 
Heygate,  W.  U. 
Hiidyaid,T.&l 
Hill,  A  & 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  ]L 
HofioidjJ.P.ft 
Holker,  Sir  J. 
Holland,  SbEl 
Holmeadile,Vae«ri 
Hood,  hon.  C^liiA 

W.  A  K.      ^ 
Hunt,  rt  hoB.6.1- 
Isaac,  S. 
Johnstone,  fiir^* 
Johnstone,  E 
Jones,  J. 
Kennard,OoM 
Kirk,  G.H,    . 
Knightky,  fliri 
Knowlea,  T. 
Leaxmonth,  A* 
Lee,  Major  T. 
Legard,  SirC   ^ 

Lennox,  LatdS*^ 
Lindsay,  GdLB.b 

Lindsny,  hcti 
Uoyd,  T.  E. 
Locke,  J. 
Lopes,  H.C 
LofM^SbM. 


Sit 


FMi^Bonua 
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W. 


LovtiMT,  J. 


Xuten,  A.  O. 
Meflap,  T.  W. 
Monrether,  C.  O. 
WSk,  Sir  C.  H. 
Koi^gBi,  lion.  F. 
Hancaater,  Lord 
XmpliT,  N;  D. 
Kagbten,  I.t.-CoL 
Xpvdegate,  C.  K. 
Newport*  YiaooQnt 
Kod,  rt.  lum.  O.  J. 
Sorthoote,  rt.  haa.  Sir 

(FG^sman^  P. 

ObiIgw,  D. 
(ySoIHTBn,  "W.  H. 
Pag^R.H. 

Fe^oe,  Major 
HupM,P. 
Pow^,  W. 

fiuba,  H.  C. 
Bepton,  G.  W. 
fiodwBlI,  B.  B.  H. 
SaKll^SirG. 
Bpkr,  6.  B. 
Silt,T. 
Smnnda,  J.  D'A. 

8iadf ord,  O.  M.  W. 
Sandon,  Tiflcount 
Sckier-Booth,rtJiiLG. 


8o(itt»M.D. 
Sooorfield,  Sir  J.  H. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetaon,    Sir 

H.J. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
I^eniff,  A.  C.  . 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Somenet,  LordH.B.C. 
Sotheron-Estcourt,  G. 
SpinkSi  Mr.  Serjeant 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
Starkey,  L.  R. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  C. 
SykeB,C. 
liylor,  P.  A 
Thomhill,  T. 
Thwaitea,  D. 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  P. 
ToUemache,  hon.  W.  F. 
Tremayne,  J. 
Tumor,  E. 
Walker,  T.  £. 
Walsh,  hon.  A 
Watney,  J. 

Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wellesley,  Captain 
Wheelhouae,  W.  8.  J. 
Williama,  Sir  F.  M. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wroughton,  P. 
Wyndham,  hon.  P. 
Torke,  J.  B. 

TBLLSBt. 

Dyke,  Sir  W.H. 
Winn,R. 


NOES. 


Adand,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adjon,  rt.  lion.  W.  P. 
AxneWy  B.  Y. 
Akxax&der,  Colonel 
AQen,  W.  S. 
Aaden<m«  G. 
Anatratfaer,  SirW. 
Antrobns,  Sir  E. 
Apchdale,  W.  H, 
Aihley,  hofn.  £.  M. 
Baekhonae,£. 
Balfour,  Sir  G. 
Baxter,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Beamnont,  Major  F. 
Bereaf ord,  G.  de  la  Poer 
Biddnlph,  M. 
Biggsr,  J.  O. 
Biriey,  H. 
Blake,  T. 

BlennerhaMett,  R.  P. 
Bfady,  J. 
Brawpy,  T. 
BriggB,W.  £. 
Bright,  Jacob 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Briatowe,  S.  B. 
Brocklehmii,  W.  C. 
B^ogdoif  A 
Brown,  A  £[. 
Brown,  J.  C 
Bnxrell,  Sir  P. 
Btxrt,  T. 

C. 


Campbell,  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  G. 
Campbell  -  Bannennan, 

H. 
Outer,  B.  M. 
Oaye,  T. 

Cayendiah,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cayendiah,  Lord  G. 
Chadwick,D. 
Chaine,  J. 
Chambera,  Sir  T. 
ChilderB,rt.  boo.  H« 
Cholmeley,  Sir  H. 
Clarke,  f.  C. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
CkMw,M.C. 
Cogan^rthon.  W.^.  F. 
Cols,  H.  T. 
Cole,  CoL  hon.  H.  A 
Colinan,  J.  J. 
Conyngham,  Lord  F. 
Conry,  hon.  Q.  W«  L. 
Cotry,  J.  P. 
Oowaa,  J. 
Gowen,  J. 
Cowper,  hon.  EL  F. 
Onawfora,  J .  8. 
Grm,/.  K. 
C^nadey,  J. 
Dalrymple,C. 
Dalway,X.B. 
paaer,  Qipt.  Dtwaoii- 
D. 


Dayiea,  R. 
Dease,  E. 
Dickson,  T.  A. 
Digby,  hon.  Capt.  E. 
DiHwyn,  L.  L. 
Dixon,  G. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  G. 
Duff,  R,  W. 
Dunbar,  J. 
Dundas,  J.  C. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Adm.  hon.  F. 
Ellice,  E. 
Esmonds,  Sir  J. 
Eyans,  T.  W. 
Ewing,  A.  O. 
Fay,  C.  J. 
Ferguson,  B. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
FoTster,  rt.  hon.  W.  £. 
Foster,  W.  H. 
Gibson,  E. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Gordon,  Sir  A.  H. 
Gore,  W.  B.  0. 
Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Grower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grieye,  J.  J. 
Gumey,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Hamilton,  I.  T. 
Hamilton,  Marquess  of 
Hamilton,  hon.  B.  B. 
Hank^,  T. 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.  V. 
Harrison,  J.  F. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Hayelock,  Sir  H. 
Hayter,  A  D. 
Herbert,  H.  A 
Herschell,  F. 
Heryey,  Lord  F. 
HiU,T.  B. 

Hinchingbrook,  Vise! 
Holms,  J. 
Holms,  W. 
Home,  Captain 
Howard,  hon.  C. 
Hn^ies,  W.  B. 
Ingram,  W^.  J. 
Jackson,  Sir  H.  M. 
James,  Sir  H. 
James,  W.  H. 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Jenkina,E. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Kay    -    ShntUeworth, 

U.J. 
Kenealy,  Dr. 
Ksnnaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Keosington,  Lord 
Kingacote,  Colonel 
Layerton,  A 
Law,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lawsoo,  Sir  W. 
Leatliam,  E.  A. 
Leemao,  G. 
Lefeyre,  G.  J.  H. 
Leslie,  Sir  J. 
I^ewis,  C«  E. 
iii.0. 


Lloyd,  M. 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
Macartney,  J.  W.  £. 
Macduff,  Viscount 
Macgregor,  D. 
Mackintosh,  C.  F. 
M'Arthur,  A 
M'Lagan,  P. 
Maitland,  J. 
Maitland,  W.  F. 
Marling,  S.  8. 
Martin,  P. 
Meldon,  C.  H. 
Middleton,  Sir  A  E. 
Milbank,  F.  A 
Moore,  A 
Morloy,  S. 
Morris,  G. 
Mulholland,  J. 
Mundella,  A.  J. 
Mure,  Colonel 
NeyiU,  C.  W. 
Noel,  E. 
Nolan,  Captain 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
C  Byrne,  W.  B. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  W. 
O'Clery,  K. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
O'Loghlen,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

C.Sf. 
O'NeiU,  hon.  E. 
O'Reilly,  M. 
Pamell,  C.  S. 
Pateshall,  E. 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Pender,  J. 
Pennington,  F. 
Playfair,  rt.  hon.  L. 
Portman,  hon.  W^.  H.  B. 
Power,  J.  O'C. 
Praed,  0.  T. 
Praed,  H.  B. 
Price,  W.  E. 
Ralli,  P. 
Ramsay,  J. 
Rashleigh,  Sir  C. 
Redmond,  W.  A 
Reed,  E.  J. 
Bicbard,  H. 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
Rylands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  Sir  J. 
Shell,  £. 

f^ierlock,  Mr.  Seijeaat 
Shirley,  H.  E. 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.  G.  T. 
Smith,  A 
Smith,  E. 

Stafford,  Maraneas  of 
Staasfeld,  rt.  bon.  J. 
.Stanton,  A  J. 
St^renson,  J.  C. 
Ktewart,  M.  J. 
SollJyan,  A  M. 
Taylor,  D. 
Temple,   rt   hon-   W. 

Tra/,7,  h'-^-  C.  R.  D. 

HanboTT* 
Tieyor,  Lcffd  A  £.  Hill- 
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Vemer,  E.  W. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Waddy,  S.  D. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Walter,  J. 
Ward,  31.  F. 
Watkin,  Sir  E.  W. 
Whallev,  G.  H. 
Whitelaw,  A. 
WMtwell,  J. 

Words  added. 


(COMMONS) 


PMie  PHiiioni. 


Whitworth,  B. 
Whitworth,  W. 
WiUiams,  W. 
Wilson,  C. 
Wolflf,  Sir  H.  D. 
Yeaman,  J. 
Toung,  A.  W. 

TELLERS. 

O'Conor  Don,  The 
Smyth,  R. 


Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Reaolvedy  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
it  is  expedient  that  the  Law  which  forbids  the 
general  sale  of  Tntoxicatinpf  Liquors  during  a 
portion  of  Sunday  in  Ireland  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  that  day. 


PARLIAMENT  —  PRIVILEGE  —  PUBLIC 

PETITIONS— IRREGULARITY  OF 

SIGNATURES. 

PERSONAL   EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  :  I  rise  to  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  Sir,  whilst 
I  offer  an  explanation  with  regard  to  a 
matter  which  is  personal  to  myself.  It 
is  perfectly  right  and  justifiable  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bury  to 
have  given  the  Notice  of  opposition  to 
the  Motion,  which  stands  in  the  name  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Callan),  so  as  to  prevent  that  Motion 
coming  on  at  an  unreasonable  hour  of 
the  night,  since  the  Notice  involves  a 
wide  issue,  which  ought  not  to  be  care- 
lessly treated  in  an  exhausted  House. 
But  I  have  been  placed  in  a  very  anoma- 
lous position.  It  will  bo  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  that,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  I  moved  the  discharge  of  the 
Order  for  a  Petition  from  Chatham,  which 
bore  my  name,  or  on  which  what  pur- 
ported to  bo  my  name  was  endorsed.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  then  gave 
Notice,  and  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
g^ve  Notice,  of  the  Motion  to  inquire 
into  my  conduct  with  res^^ect  to  that  Pe- 
tition ;  but  the  effort  of  that  Notice 
standing  upon  the  Paper  from  the  7th  of 
April  tiU  the  present  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  day  only,  has  been  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  answer  Questions, 
which  have  been  put  to  mo  with  respect 
to  the  appearance  of  my  name  as  en- 
dorsed upon  the  Petition  from  Chatham, 
upon  a  Petition  from  Broadstairs,  upon 
a  Petition  from  Avebury ,  upon  a  Petition 


from  Konflingtoity  ftud  inon  ft 
from  Leicester.    Three  of  die  PethioHl 
have  mentioned  are  similar  in  sobilHi 
with  the  Petition  from  Chatham,  ml 
have  been  discharged.     When  the  Qat 
tion  as  to  the  Petition  from  Cbatlm 
was  before  the  House  on  the  Gtk  d 
April,  I  declared  my  belief  that  my  nam 
had  been  improperly  endorsed  upon  tlut 
Petition,  and  the  House,  upon  my  Mo- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  PriTiiege,  oidml 
the  discharge  of  that  Petition.    On  tk 
next  day  I  was  asked  by  the  hon.  Mc 
ber  for  Dundalk,  in  the  debate  wUd 
arose  upon  his  Motion  for  the  diachtigi 
of  three  other  Petitions,  whether  m 
name  had  been,  with  my  authority,  it- 
tached  to  the  Petition  frY>m  Broadrtiiii, 
to  the  Petition  from  Avebuir,  and  tatk 
Petition  from  Kensinsrtonr    ThiB  hoa 
Member  for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbml] 
also  put  the  same  question,  andlrepU 
that,  from  want  of  Notice,  I  coidi  m 
answer  these  questions.     Afterwaidi^ai 
the  10th  of  April,  the  hon.  Member  it 
Dundalk  gave  Notice  of  his  intention  to 
question  mo  with  regard  to  the  afomi' 
ance  of  my  name  on  a  similar  Petitioa— 
the  Petition  from  Leicester.     That  q[ii» 
tion  was  put  whilst  the  Notice  tn  tk 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected 
witli  my  name  having  appeared  upon  the 
Chatham  Petition  stood  on  thePhperfor 
that  day.    Both  Notices  were  adjonned 
until  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  the 
11th  of  April,  when    you,    Sir,  nled 
that  my  answering  the  question  w\aA 
was  then  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Membs 
for  Dundalk  with  respect  to  the  Petitioi 
from  Leicester  was  irreg^olar.    I  nor, 
Sir,  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  Hohb 
while  I  read  a  letter  from  the  only  penoi 
to  whom  I  have  ever  entrusted  anuraritj 
to  endorse  my  name  upon  any  Petitki 
— namely,  my  private  secretaiy.    Sir,  I 
have  been  betrayed  by  my  private  tecfe* 
tary,   who  was  himself  deceived  wiA 
respect  to  those  Petitions.    I  ezpnend 
my  strong    opinion  that,  although  Mt 
irregular,  the  allegations  in  thoee  Peti- 
tions were  impolitic  and  imprudent,  aad 
I  stated  to  the  House  that  they  weM 
such  as  I  had  beforehand  remonstnted 
against  being  inserted  in  any  FislitiflB 
that  I  might  be  asked  to  present  in  Si^ 
port  of  an  inquiry  as  to  Moaastie  ail 
Conventual    Institutions.      This   ktttf 
is  from  the  only  competent  witnm  lAe 
was  absent  on  tiie  6th  and  7th  of  J^d 
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_  the  queotionB  were  first  put  to  me 

^^!9irith  respect  to  the  Chatham  and  the 

64her  Petitions.    In  his  absence  I  could 

^llMit,   for  want  of  information,   answer 

those  questions.    The  letter  is  addressed 

myself,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  3,  Arlington  Street,  Piccadilly, 
"April  25th,  1876. 

••  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Petitions 
I  Chatham,  Broadstairs,  and  Leicester  came 
my  hands  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday, 
March  28th,  just  before  you  were  about  to  prc- 
■snt  Petitions.     I  certainly  did  not  give  them  so 

•  ttach  attention  as  I  otherwise  should,  because  I 
Ind,  by  your  directions,  been  in  communication 
.  with  the  persons  from  whom  I  received  them 
Snd  had  their  assurance  that  the  recommendation 

'  iL  had  sent  them  by  your  orders  as  to  the  form, 
according  to  which  these  Petitions  should  be 
wepared  would  bo  attended  to.  In  looking  over 
the  Petitions  before  afiixing  your  name  I  noticed 
■sreral  of  the  leading  paragraphs  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  forms  I  had  by  your  direction 
forwarded  to  the  promoters,  and  I  too  hastily 
concluded  that  the  assurance  I  had  received 
■Mant  that  your  recommendation  had  been  ob- 
aerred  throughout.  I  extremely  regret  to  lind 
tbat  in  this  I  was  deceived.  Had  I  not  been 
piesaed  for  time  I  should  certainly  have  given 
aa  much  attention  to  these  Petitions  as  I  have 
habitually  given  to  others,  and  I  should  have 
called  your  attention  to  anything  which  appeared 
to  me  remarkable  or  objectionable  in  them.  I 
believe  that  the  Petitions  from  Avebury  and 
Kensington  were  with  the  others  I  gave  you  on 
Tuesday,  the  28th,  but  it  is  possible  that  these 
nay  have  been  reserved  for  presentation  till 
Thursday,  the  30th. — I  remain,  8ir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  **■  Wm.  Hobley. 

"C.  N.  Newdegato,  Esq.,  M.P., 
•«  3,  ArUngton  Street,  Piccadilly/' 

That  letter.  Sir,  is  from  the  only  person 
who  ever  had  authority  from  me  to 
attach  my  name  to  any  Petition.  I  ad- 
mit that  it  was  irregular  that  any  one 
ahonld  attach  my  name  to  any  Petition ; 
bat  for  six  or  seyen  years  I  had  employed 
this  person,  whenever  there  has  boon 
any  large  number  of  Petitions  sent  to 
this  House  for  me  to  present,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  Monastic 
and  Gonventuial  Institutions,  to  bring 
these  Petitions  to  my  house,  where  we 
haye  examined  them  together,  and  I 
nerer  knew  him  before  faU  to  detect  any 
objectionable  matter  in  Petitions,  or  fail 
to  inform  me  of  it,  if  I  did  not  see  it 
myself.  It  is  through  this  person  having 
been  deceived  by  the  assurances  he  re- 
ceived from  the  promoters  of  those  Peti- 
tions, that  I,  among  other  things,  was 
betrayed  into  saying  that  I  did  not  pre- 
sent the  Chatham  Petition.    I  did  pro- 


sent  it,  but  without  being  aware  of  its 
nature ;  and  to  this  cause  is  attributable 
the  fact  that  my  name  appears  as  en- 
dorsed upon  Petitions  to  the  substance 
of  which  I  had  beforehand  most  strenu- 
ously olnected. 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  he  had  been 
anxious  to  afford  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  an  opportunity  for 
explanation,  and,  while  accepting  the 
explanation,  he  must  say  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  only  to  thank  himself  for 
any  unpleasantness  which  had  occurred. 
The  hon.  Member  was  entering  into  the 
details  of  the  occurrence,  when 

Mr.  speaker  caUod  him  to  Order. 

Mr.  CALLAN  gave  Notice,  that  on 
Monday  next  he  should  move  for  the 
discharge  of  the  Petition  that  had  been 
presented  from  Newark. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  wished  to 
know  whether  any  hon.  Member  had  a 
right  to  authorize  anybody  else  to  sign 
his  name  for  him  in  a  Petition  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  FRASER  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  not  an  Order  of  the 
House  that  hon.  Members  should  per- 
sonally examine  Petitions  before  thoy 
presented  them  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  the  Order  of 
the  House  in  reference  to  Petitions  was 
clear.  Petitions  presented  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers must  be  signed  by  themselves  ;  and 
they  were  bound  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  terms  of  Petitions  before  pre- 
senting them,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  certain  that  the  language  contained 
in  them  was  guarded  and  respectful  to 
the  House. 


WATERFORD,     NEW     ROSS,     AJTD     WEXFORD 
JUXCTIOX    RAILWAY   (SALe)   BILL. 

On  M^otion  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith, 
Bill  to  enable  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  Company  and  the  Dublin,  Wicklow, 
and  Wexford  Railway  Company  to  purchase 
the  Waterford,  New  Koss,  and  Wexford  Junc- 
tion Railway  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners,  and  to  raise  money  for  such 
purpose,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hexry  Smith  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

BiHpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  148.] 


House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE     OF    LOEDS, 
Monday,  Ibth  Mayy  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  iSrt^  First  in  Parliament^ The 
Viscount  Lcinster,  after  the  death  of  his 
Father. 

Public  Bills  —  First  Heading  —  Cruelty  to 
Animals  ♦  (85) ;  Oyster  and  Mussel  Fisheries 
Order  Confirmation  ♦  (86) ;  Local  Grovem- 
ment  Provisional  Orders,  Briton  Ferry,  &c. 
(No.  4)  ♦  (87) ;  Local  Government  Provisional 
Order,  Skehnorsdalc  (No.  6)  ♦  (88). 

Second  Beading — Statute  Law  Revision  (Substi- 
tuted Enactments)  ♦  (82). 

Committee — livport — Inns  of  Court  (47) ;  Gene- 
ral School  of  Law  (48)  ;  Drugging  of 
Animals  ♦  (53) ;  Tramways  Order  Confirma- 
tion (Wantage)  ♦  (61). 

Report — Gas  and  "Water  Orders  Confirmation* 
(66). 

INNS  OF  COURT  BILL— (No.  47.) 
GENERAL  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  BILL— 

(No.  48.) 

{The  Lord  Selbome,) 
COMMITTEE. 

On  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
on  the  fiu*st  of  these  Bills, 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  on  a  former  stage  of  this  Bill  he 
took  occasion  to  submit  to  their  Lord- 
ships the  points  of  both  Bills  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  in  which  he 
concurred  and  the  points  generally  in 
which  he  differed  from  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  his  duty  in 
the  ordinary  course  to  place  on  the 
Paper  such  Amendments  as  it  seemed 
to  him  the  Bills  would  require.  But  he 
also  stated  that  he  was  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Inns  of  Court  on  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation  respecting  several 
matters  embraced  within  the  Bills  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend.  Those 
communications  were  not  yet  concluded, 
and  he  entei'tained  considerable  hope 
that  in  a  future  Session  he  would  be 
able  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  a  Bill,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  dealing  first  with  the 
discipline  of  the  Bar  on  a  fixed  and 
general  principle  to  be  acted  upon  for 
the  Inns  of  Court  conjointly ;  and  next 
with  a  general  provision  for  legal  edu- 
cation, to  be  conducted  by  the  Inns  of 
Court  conjointly ;  and  lastly  with  an 
external  body  whose  function  it  should 


be  to  test  by  examination  itadntai^ 
siring  to  be  called  to  the  Btr.  & 
thought  it  was  most  desirable  Ait  sf 
measure  applying  to  the  Bar  and  to  Ai 
education  of  law  students  should  hm 
the  concurrence  of  the  Inns  of  Ooni 
Havine  said  so  much,  he  would  km 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  to  pnini 
what  course  he  thought  proper  in  n* 
spect  of  the  two  Bills  on  tne  np«, » 
serving  to  himself  the  riffht  to  objsetti 
any  of  their  provisions  that  nigbX  ly- 
pear  to  him  to  be  inadvisable. 

Lord  SELBOENE  thanked  his  nolib 
and  learned  Friend  for  this  stateonft; 
but  said  he  should  prefer  to  seethe  Bib 
pass  their  Lordships'  House,  leaviag  il 
for  the  Qovemment  to  take  what  oonni 
they  might  think  proper  in  a  iiitiif 
Session. 

Lord  COLEBIDOE  said,  he  did  Ml 
think  this  was  a  convenient  momsnt  it 
pressing  forward  the  Bill  dealing  witk 
legal  education.  He  believed  the  Im 
of  Court  were  alive  to  the  impoitaMi 
of  the  subject,  and  the  Inn  with  wUek 
he  had  been  connected  (the  IGddb 
Temple)  was  making  great  eflfoito  ti 
establish  an  efficient  school  of  law.  Bi 
objected  to  the  lines  on  which  his  abUi 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Selbome)  wo- 
posed  to  proceed.  No  step  should  bt 
taken  without  fuU  and  free  disciUMS 
with  those  directly  interested. 


Motion  agreed  to  ;  House  in 
accordingly. 

Bills  reported  without  Amendment 

LAW  OF  BURIAL.— RESOLUnoy. 

Earl  GEANYILLE  :  Mj  Lords,  is 
bringing  forward  the  Besolution  of  whidi 
I  have  given  Notice  I  will  not  detus 
your  Lordships  longer  than  appeals  to 
me  to  be  absolutely  necessazy.  Indssd, 
as  your  Lordships  will  peroeiTe,  then 
are  physical  reasons  why  I  ahonld  not 
do  so,  the  fact  being  that  I  am  at  ilui 
moment  better  fitted  to  perform  the 
duty  of  mute  at  a  funeral  than  to  make 
a  speech  on  the  Law  of  BuriaL  The 
subject  is  one  on  which  stronff  fsslingi 
exist,  and  I  shdl  not  disguise  from  your 
Lordships  that  in  discharging  tfaetssk 
I  have  undertaken  I  feel  great  anziatf. 
I  am  anxious  to  avoid  everything  whiA 
could  give  rise  to  angry  oontrorerajt  tai 
1  am  sure  that  a  tone  of  asperity  or 
anger   is  not  the  one  in 
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Iioirdshipe  would  wish  this  question  to 
1m   distmssed.      For  that   reason,    my 
Xords,  among  others,  I  shall  not  by  re- 
Ibrring  to  them  revive  either  the  strong 
declarations  made  by  the  Nonconformists 
on  the  one  side,  or  the  equally  strong 
declarations  made  by  individual  clergy- 
men on  the  other.     There  may  be  some 
temptation  to  me  to  do  so  to  give  point 
to  the  argument  the  subjects  may  sug- 
geat,  but  I  feel  that  the  declarations  to 
which    I    allude  would    be    irrelevant 
lutTing  regard  to  the  ^tkMi-judicial  view 
of  the  subject  which  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ships will  take  in  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion.   I  do  not  think,  my  Lords,  that  I 
owe    your  Lordships  any  apology  for 
bringing  the  matter  under  your  consi- 
deration.    My  own  belief  is  that  when 
any  great  subject  agitates  the  public 
mind,   it  adds  neither  to   the  dignity 
nor  the  weight  of  this  House  that  we 
ehould  wait  till  action  has  been  taken 
elsewhere,  or  take  the  chance  of  a  pro- 
poeal  from  the  Government  on  the  one 
nand,  or  the  chance  of  some  measure 
being  sent  up  from  another  House  on 
the  other.     And  this    is    a  subject  to 
which  that  observation  particularly  ap- 

eies.  I  look  upon  this  question  of  the 
ftw  of  Burial  as  one  of  great  social 
interest,  and  as  one  which  concerns  both 
the  laity  and  the  clergy ;  and  I  may  re- 
mind your  Lordships  of  what  was  said 
by  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr. 
Wilberforce),  when  following  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  debate  some  five  years  ago  as 
to  the  greatest  caution  being  desirable 
in  order  to  prevent  irritation  on  matters 
of  this  kind.  I  contend,  my  Lords,  that 
this  question  ought  not  to  be  left  solely 
to  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
in  Convocation.  It  is  a  subject  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  an  Assembly 
like  this,  which  combines  in  so  high  a 
degree  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  ele- 
ments of  the  Established  Church  of  this 
country.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  Episcopal 
Bench  so  full  on  this  occasion  ;  because 
strong  observations  are  reported  to  have 
been  made  by  some  right  rev.  Prelates 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  I 
think  it  more  respectful  to  abstain  from 
comments  on  the  views  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench,  leaving  it  to  the  most  rev.  and 
right  rev.  Prelates  to  express  their  views 
to  your  Lordships'  House. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  prepared  to 
hear  objections  made  to  the  form  in 
which  I  am  bringing  the  subject  under 


your  Lordships'   notice.      I  remember 
reading  when  I  first  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  a  book,  the  title  of  which 
I  forget — but  it  was  a  book  written  by 
** Single- Speech"    Hamilton.      It  con- 
tained hints  to  young  Members  of  Par- 
liament,   and  he  pointed  out  to  those 
who  objected  to  a  proposal  or  did  not 
wish   to  commit  themselves  to   it,  that 
however  a  proposal  might  bo  shaped  a 
number  of  ingenious  arguments  might 
be   brought  forward   against  its  form. 
Remembering  that,  I  wish  to  explain  in 
a  few  words  why  it  is  I  have  brought 
forward  my  proposition  in  the  shape  of 
a  Kesolution.     I  imagine  that  no  one 
can  deny  that  my  proposition  assumes  a 
constitutional  and  Parliamentary  form ; 
but  it  may  be  said  that  *'  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  "  would  have  been 
a  bettor  form  of  proceeding  than  this 
by  Resolution.     Well,  my  Lords,  I  have 
observed  that  when  **the  attention  of 
the  House  is  being  called  "  to  a  subject, 
noble  Lords  retire  in  considerable  num- 
bers as  the  hour  of  half-past  7  arrives, 
and  when  the  report  of  the  debate  ap- 
pears in  the  morning  it  is  perhaps  in- 
ferred that  your  Lordships  took  very 
little  interest  in  the  subject.     Again,  it 
may  be  said  that  I  ought  to  have  intro- 
duced a  Bill.     I  do  not  think  that  would 
have  been  the  more  convenient  or  prac- 
tical course.  A  mere  skeleton  Bill  would 
have  been  open  to  strong  objection,  and 
I  could  not  introduce  a  Bill  complete  in 
all  its  parts,  because  I  do  not  yet  know 
how  far  your  Lordships  are  prepared  to 
concur  with  me  in  the  general  principle 
of  my  proposition.     But  if  your  Lord- 
ships assent  to  my  Resolution  it  will  bo 
easy  to  give  effect  to   the  principle  it 
embodies.     Now  as  I  propose  that  Par- 
liament should  amend  the  Law  of  Burial, 
your  Lordships  may  naturally  expect  me 
to  give  some  statement  of  what  that  law 
is    at   the   present  moment.     I  appre- 
hend there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
by  the  Common  Law  every  parishioner 
is  entitled  to   interment  in   his  parish 
churchyard ;  I  apprehend   tliat  by  the 
Statute    Law    the   Churchwardens    are 
compelled     to     inter    in     the     parish 
churchyards    the    remains    of    persons 
who   die  in  the  parish ;  and  I   aj)pre- 
hend  also  that  by  the  ecclesiastical  law 
there  is  an  obligation  on  the  clergy  to 
recite  the  Burial  Service  of  tlie  Church : 
— except  in    three    cases — the  first   of 
these  is  whore  the  person  dies  excom- 
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munieated.  I  am  told  that,  from  the 
feeling  which  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishops  in  respect  of  excommunication, 
I  may  put  that  exception  out  of  con- 
sideration. The  next  exception  is  that 
in  the  case  of  a  person  who  commits 
felo  de  86.  This  exception  applies  to  so 
very  few  persons  that  we  may  put  it  also 
out  of  the  case.  The  third  exception  is 
that  of  the  unbaptized ;  and  these  are  of 
three  classes.  First,  there  are  those  who 
have  remained  unbaptized  through  want 
of  care  or  negligence;  secondly,  there 
are  those  who  have  remained  unbaptized 
from  some  unavoidable  circumstance ; 
and,  thirdl}',  there  are  those  who  have 
remained  unbaptized  owing  to  their 
parents  or  guardians  having  a  religious 
scruple  against  baptism — at  all  events, 
during  the  early  years  of  life.  Some 
questions  have  also  been  raised  as  re- 
gards the  character  of  baptism,  but  that 
question  has  been  decided  by  the  Courts 
of  Law  of  the  country. 

Your  Lordships  may  next  ask  why  I 
seek  an  amendment    of   the    Law    of 
Burial.     For  several  reasons.     First,  I 
believe  that  law  was  enacted  for  a  state 
of  things  which  does  not  exist  at  this 
moment ;  it  was  enacted  when  the  whole 
community  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
one    denomination  ;    secondly,    it    was 
enacted  when  it  was  considered  that  the 
services  of  the  Church  as  performed  by 
the  clergyman  were  the  only  safe  pass- 
port for  the  dead  to  another  world ;  and, 
thirdly,  this  law  was  enacted  at  a  time 
when  it  was  not  contemplated  that  what 
was  then  considered  a  glorious  privilege 
could   ever  come    to   bo  considered    a 
penalty ;  and  lastly,  because  the  existing 
law  is  regarded  as  a  grievance  by  Non- 
conformists.    Of  course,  I  have  heard  it 
asserted  that    the    Burial    Law   is   no 
grievance,  or  that,  at  best,  it  is  only  a 
simulated  grievance,  to  the  Dissenters  ; 
but  I  maintain  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  make  good  that  assertion,  and 
I  should  attach  little  im^iortance  to  it 
had  it  not   been  made  by  the   Prime 
^rinister   himself.     I    do    not    want  to 
trouble  your  Lordshi^is  with  statistics, 
but    I    have    been  looking  back,  •  and 
though  the  statistics  adduced  three  years 
ago  in  support  of  an  alteration  of  the 
law  are  by  no  means  complete  with  refer- 
ence to  the  i)resent  state  of  the  question, 
I  should  be  content  to  rest  my  case  on 
those   statistics.     I   ask   whether  there 
ari»    not  hundreds   of    ehapel^?   without 
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burial  groundB  attached  to  them,  wi 
without  burial  grounds  other  tbn  Ai 
churchyards  at  a  convenient  diituii. 
I  ask  whether  the  congregations  of  tlMn 
chapels — excepting    such    of  them  m 
happen  to  be  persons  of  great  wmU, 
and  who,  therefore,  are  able  to  sutiii 
the  expense  of  removing  the  remaiu  d 
their  relatives  to  a  distance-Hue  not 
obliged  to  use  the  churchyards  as  buiil 
places  ?    And  I  ask  whether,  if  ■  nfi- 
gious  service  is  read  in  these  cueisit 
must  not  be  read  by  a  clergyman  vbt 
does  not  sympathize   in  the    religiooi 
sentiments  of  &e  deceased,  or  with  the 
religious    feelings    of    the    moamen? 
Now,   I    ask   your  Lordships   to  eoB- 
sider  what   your   own    feelings  voald 
be  in  your  own  country  if  you,  being 
members    of  the   Established  Churdi, 
were  obliged  to  see  your  children  or 
your  friends   buried  by  a  Homan  Ca- 
tholic priest  with  the  Homan  CatliQlie 
service, 'or  by  a  Dissenting  minister  with 
an  extempore  service.     And  suppoee  the 
case  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priest  think- 
ing that  the  child  was  not  duly  bsp- 
tized,  or  of  the  Dissenting  minister  ob- 
jecting that  it  had  been  baptized  before 
full  age,  and  that  on  either  of  thoee 
grounds  any  religious  service  whatem 
were  refused,   do  not    you  think  joa 
would  regard  that  as  a  g^evance?  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  the  grieranee 
is  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  Noncon- 
formists.    That    large  and  respectable 
body,  the  Wesleyans,  do  not,  I  odiere, 
object  much  to  the  service  of  the  Chozdi 
of  England.    They  do  object,  howerer, 
that  the  funeral  service  over  members 
of  their  congregation  is  not  said  by  their 
own  clergyman,  but  by  one  who  does 
not  sympathize  with  their  religions  opi- 
nions ;  and  they  object  to  the  difficnitj 
which  often  occurs    in  regard   to  the 
baptism  of  children .    It  may  be  said  that 
to  got  over  this  difficulty  you  need  not 
repeal  the  Burial  Law ;  but  that  obser- 
vation was  more  plausible  than  true. 
\Sy  the  Wesleyans  &e  question  has  been 
constantly    raised    on    appeal    to    the 
Bishoj),  and  almost  invariably  the  Bishop 
gives  a  courteous  reply  ;  but  the  clergy- 
man does  not  always  take  the  advice  of 
the  Bishop,  and  unless  the  appeUaata 
can  embalm  the  body  the  proceaa  of 
obtaining  redress  is  too  oumbrons  and 
circuitous  to  admit  of  the  deceased  being 
kept  unburied  pending  the  decisioa  oi 
the  question  raised.    Ten  years  ago  the 
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Wealeyans  established  what  the  law  is ; 
bat  the  grievance,  as  a  practical  griev- 
ance, continues  to  this  day.  Take  the 
<Mwe  of  other  Nonconformists.  They  are 
not  like  the  Wesleyans,  but,  like  all  the 
mx>testant  communities  on  the  Con- 
tment,  they  have  an  extempore  service 
at  the  grave ;  but  according  to  our  law, 
if  they  bring  their  dead  in  the  church- 
yard, they  must  have  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England.  My  Lords,  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  take  my  word  for  this 
being  a  g^evance.  I  looked  back  the 
other  day  to  what  occurred  40  years 
affo,  and  I  found  that  the  late  Dr. 
I^llpotts — no  weak  member  of  the 
Established  Church  and  no  weak  oppo- 
nent of  the  Dissenters — expressed  in 
strong  terms  his  opinion  that  it  was  a 
grievance  to  compel  Dissenters  to  submit 
to  the  service  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  case  of  their  marriages.  I  have 
already  referred  to  something  which 
was  said  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester on  the  very  subject  now  under 
the  consideration  of  your  Lordships. 
Perhaps  your  Lordships  will  permit  me 
to  quote  one  passage  from  the  speech 
delivered  by  that  right  rev.  Prelate 
when  the  Burial  Bill  of  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Beauchamp)  was  under 
discussion  in  this  House,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1871.     This  is  the  passage — 

**  It  was  a  great  hardship  to  thoso  who  dis- 
■ented  from  the  Chiuxh  of  England,  and  who 
objected  to  the  8er\-ice8  used  hy  the  Church  over 
the  dead,  that  they  should  be  in  any  way  com- 
pelled, as  the  condition  of  a  parishioner's  right 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  to  haye  that 
■erriec  read  at  the  burial.  They  ought  to  re- 
move as  much  as  possible  eyer\'thing  which 
•aroured  of  those  unhappy  divisions  which  at 
wesent  existed.  If  he  were  a  conscientious 
biflflcntor,  and  disapproye<l  of  the  Burial  iSer- 
rioe  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  should  feel 
it  a  hard  thing  to  be  obliged,  on  bearing  the 
body  of  his  child  to  its  last  resting-place,  to 
have  a  service  read  of  which  he  disapproved, 
and  which  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  The 
Dissenters  had  a  real  grievance,  ^'hich  it  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament  to  redress." — [3  Hansard y 
ccvii.  393.] 

My  Ix)rds,  it  is  impossible  to  say  either 
that  this  is  a  simulated  grievance  or  a 
new  g^evance  put  forward  for  political 

Purposes,  when  Mr.  Hardcastle  and  Sir 
[orton  Peto  took  up  the  question : 
Why  it  is  at  least  60  years  ago  that  the 
Nonconformists  put  forward  a  Memorial 
in  which  they  lay  down  almost  exactly 
the  same  grievance  that  they  complain , 
of  now.    It  is  a'  grievance  that  they 


have  sufltered  with  patience ;  but,  my 
Lords,  it  is  rather  hard  when  a  griev- 
ance is  suffered  quietly  to  say  that  is 
proof  that  those  whom  it  affects  do  not 
feel  it,  and  then  when  they  do  come  to 
Parliament  in  a  legitimate  way  for  re- 
dress to  turn  round  and  tell  them  that 
their  nonconformity  is  political  noncon- 
formity. In  one  sense  I  apprehend  they 
have  as  much  right  to  be  political  as 
Churchmen ;  but  if  it  is  meant  in  an 
invidious  sense  I  will  not  say  but  that 
there  may  be  among  Nonconformists  as 
there  may  be  among  Roman  Catholics, 
or  in  our  own  Church,  men  who  use 
religion  only  as  a  veil,  being  entirely 
occupied  with  objects  of  ambition.  In 
that  case  I  would  ask,  is  it  wise  to  give 
political  Nonconformists,  if  such  there 
be,  the  hold  of  a  question  which  above 
all  others  is  certain  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  their  own  body,  and  to  a 
very  great  degree  excite  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them  in 
their  religious  views.  I  wish  also  to 
change  this  law  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  disadvantage  both  to  the  Church 
at  large  and  to  individual  clergymen. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  their 
feelings  to  have  to  force  upon  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  receive  their  minis- 
trations that  beautiful,  magnificent,  and 
touching  service  which  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  prescribes  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  again 
notorious  that  both  the  Common  Law 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  are  by  dif- 
ferent persons  evaded.  An  influential 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  not  a  Church- 
man, recently  gave  me  a  touching  de- 
scription of  a  burial  service  over  his 
child  which  was  permitted  or  connived 
at  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ;  and 
I  have  heard  of  the  case  of  two  large 
and  populous  parishes  which  closely 
adjoin  each  other,  and  of  which  the 
clergymen  are  both  respected  and  be- 
loved. One  of  them  is  of  High  Church 
views  and  makes  difficulties  which  prac- 
tically almost  exclude  the  bodies  of 
Dissenters  from  his  churchyard ;  but  the 
other,  who  holds  Low  Church  views, 
renders  matters  so  easy  that  large  num- 
bers of  Dissenters  are  buried  in  his 
churchyard.  My  Lords,  whether  they 
break  the  law  or  merely  stretch  it,  I  say 
it  is  a  hardship  to  put  such  a  strain  on 
their  consciences  as  is  placed  by  the  ex- 
isting law.     My  Lords,  I  heard  a  very 
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simple  story  the  other  day  of  a  poor 
Koman  Catholic  child  who  had  been 
utterly  destitute  uutil  a  humble  home 
was  secured  for  it  by  casual  alms.  It 
died,  and  the  expense  of  removing  it  to 
a  distant  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  was 
too  great,  and  it  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish  in  which  it 
died  with  the  usual  Church  of  England 
rites.  But  when  that  service  was  con- 
eluded,  and  the  rector  had  departed,  a 
Catholic  priest  in  plain  clothes,  some 
young  companions  of  the  child,  and  a 
lady  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  it, 
assembled  round  the  grave,  and  the 
priest  said  prayers  in  a  low  voice  and 
sprinkled  a  little  consecrated  water  over 
the  grave.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
priest  received  a  letter  from  the  rector, 
written  by  the  direction  of  the  Bishop.  In 
that  letter  complaint  was  made  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  grave  side,  and  ex- 
plicitly stating  that  no  such  thing  should 
happen  again.  No  doubt  the  Bishop 
was  right,  and  no  doubt  the  rector  was 
right ;  but  somehow  or  other  the  story 
seemed  to  grate  upon  my  ears.  I  felt 
that  if  the  case  liad  been  reversed,  and  I 
had  been  seeing  a  poor  Protestant  child 
obliged  by  law  to  be  interred  in  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  graveyard  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  when  he  had  gone 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  really  per- 
haps had  saved  the  child's  soul,  had  ap- 
proached the  grave  and  repeated  a 
hymn  and  dropi)ed  a  few  flowers  on  the 
grave,  I  should  have  felt  some  compas- 
sion for  the  priest  who  was  obliged  by 
his  8ui3erior  or  by  the  law  of  his  Church 
to  administer  a  reproof  to  the  Protestant 
clergyman  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
warn  him  against  repeating  the  offence. 
I  think,  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  the  ex- 
isting law  is  a  grievance  not  only  for  the 
Dissenter,  but  for  the  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church. 

The  next  question  is — "  What  remedy 
do  you  propose?"  Well,  I  think  my 
remedy  is  very  simple.  The  first  part  of 
my  Resolution  declares  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  by  giving  facilities 
for  the  interment  of  deceased  persons, 
without  the  use  of  the  burial  service  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  churchyards 
in  which  they  have  a  right  of  interment, 
if  the  relatives  or  friends  having  charge 
of  the  funeral  shall  so  desire.  There  is, 
I  know,  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  clergy- 
men, especially  in  the  country,  that 
snch  facilities  would  lead  to  desecration 
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of  the  churohyards.    This,  I  beltertt,  ii 
owing  to   the   consecration  of  ckvxdi- 
yards.     Now,  I  am  not  goin^  into  tks 
question  of  consecration,  on  which  agml 
deal  of  learning  has  been  expended.  I 
take  it  that  consecration  does  impsit  to 
churchyards  all  the  sanctity  which  thit 
rite  is  held  to  impart.      But  what  I  ain 
at  a  loss  to  understand  is  this : — Aooord- 
ing  to  our  law,  persons  unworthy  of  uv 
burial  service  may  be  buried  in  one  of 
our  consecrated  churchyards.     Does  not 
that  desecrate  the  sanctity  of  the  groond! 
If  not,  I  confess  it  is  to  me  unintelli- 
gible   that   it   can    be    desecrated  bj 
the    burial  of  a  worthy    person  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land over  whom  a  burial  service  is  said, 
though  it  is  not  the  burial  service  of 
the  Church  of  England.      How  can  it 
be  said  that  the  person  unworthy  of  sdj 
burial  service,  and  buried  like  an  ox  or 
an  ass,  does  not  desecrate  the  conse- 
crated ground,  while  a  person  such  as  I 
have  just  named  does  desecrate  it  ?    An- 
other objection,  and  one  which  appean 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Prime  Uioi- 
ster,  is  that  those  who  propose  to  amend 
the  law  make  a  one-sided  proposal—tliat 
while  Churchmen  would  oe  confined  to 
one  particular  class  of  burial    places. 
Nonconformists  would  have  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  their  places  of  burial.    My 
Lords,  I  thought  wo  were  proud  of  be- 
longing to  the  National  Church  of  the 
country ;  I  thought  we  rejoiced  in  our 
paroclual  system,  and  that  we  gloried  in 
our  beautiful  Liturgy.     If  that  be  so,  1 
cannot  appreciate  the  objection  to  which 
I  have  just  referred.    It  may  be  a  good 
argument  for  disestablishment — it  may 
be  a  good  argument  for  destroying  the 
legislation  of  the  Church — ^it  may  be  a 
good  argument  for  reforming  or  abolish- 
ing the  rubric,  but  that  it  is  an  Bm- 
ment  as  between  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters is  what  I  cannot  see.    Another 
objection  is  that,  though  the  Noncoo- 
formists  might  have  had  a  claim  to  what 
is  now    asked  before  the  abolition  of 
church  rates,  now  that  they  have  no 
longer  to  pay  for  the   maintenance  of 
the  churches  and  the  churchyards  the 
ground  is  entirely  cut  from  under  theo, 
and  they  have  no  longer  a  right  to  de- 
mand the  concession  asked  K>r.     That 
may  sound  well  enough  abstractedly. 
But,  first  of  all  it  strikes  me  that  legally, 
all  the  rights  Nonconformists  had  before 
the  abolition  of  church  rates  remain  to 
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them  now.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
•boUshing  those  rates  did  not  change 
those  rights,  hut  only  provided  that  no 
person  should  have  a  vote  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  voluntary  rates  who  did 
not  contrihute  to  those  rates.  I  take 
another  point,  if  anything  turns  on  this 
argument.  It  is  a  fact  that  thousands 
of  Nonconformists  not  only  suhscribe  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  churchyards,  hut 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  churches.  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  derive  infor- 
mation on  that  point,  and  no  doubt  right 
rev.  Prelates  will  be  able  to  confirm 
what  I  have  said ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  churchyards,  I  know  that  in  my  dis- 
tricts collectors  go  round  and  say  to  the 
Nonconformists, — *' You  do  not  use  the 
ohurch,  and  so  we  do  not  think  it  fair  to 
ask  you  to  subscribe  to  it,  but  you  do 
iiae  the  churchyard,  and  have  a  right  to 
use  it,  and  therefore  we  do  ask  you  to 
contribute  to  keeping  it  in  order.''  I 
hear  that  almost  invariably  that  appeal 
is  responded  to.  But  while  there  are 
thousands  of  Nonconformists  who  pay 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  church- 
yards, there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Churchmen  who  do  not.  Will  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury) say  that  thousands  of  Churchmen 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  Non- 
conformist chapels  ?  Besides  that,  it  is 
well  enough  known  that  the  Nonconfor- 
mists pay  their  share  out  of  the  poor 
rates  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
churchyards.  It  is  said  that  if  the 
churchyards  be  opened  to  Nonconfor-. 
mists  it  will  be  impossible  to  close  the 
churches  against  them.  That  is  an  argu- 
ment which  has  been  described  as  irre- 
sistible in  reason ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  very  pru- 
dent argument.  Many  changes  have 
been  more  opposed  than  the  one  I  am 
now  proposing ;  and  your  Lordships  may 
or  may  not  agree  to  my  Besolution  ;  but 
you  have  already  agreed  to  the  Act  re- 
pealing the  Test  Act,  the  Marriage  Act, 
and  the  Church  Eates  Abolition  Act. 
Would  not  the  argument  have  been 
equally  good  against  any  of  these  mea- 
sures ?  Yet  these  changes  were  made, 
and  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  say  that 
the  one  under  debate  will  not  be  made. 
Then,  again,  a  good  deal  has  been  made 
of  anticipated  desecration  in  the  event  of 
the  opening  up  of  the  churchyards  and 
the  unseemly  scenes  that  might  follow. 
But    it  is  said  that  if  you  open  your 


churchyard  gates  you  may  have  40 
Mormon  widows,  all  howling,  jumping, 
and  stamping  in  your  churchyards.  In 
reply  to  this,  I  may  first  remind  your 
Lordships  that  at  this  moment  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  those  40  ladies  from 
howling,  jumping,  and  stamping  up  to 
your  churchyard  gates,  except  such  police 
regulations  as,  I  presume,  would  be 
available  inside  as  well  as  outside  the 
burial  place.  But,  my  Lords,  has  there 
been  any  instance  in  any  country 
where  the  full  liberty  I  now  demand 
is  granted  where  such  indecent  spec- 
tacles have  occurred  at  funerals  ?  I  do 
not  think  we  need  have  any  apprehen- 
sion on  that  ground — and  even  if  there 
were  any  danger  of  such  things  occurring 
in  this  country,  we  may  well  trust  to  the 
good  feeling  and  good  sense  of  the 
country  to  prevent  any  such  scenes. 

1  now  come,  my  Lords,  to  the  pro- 
posals that  are  made  with  the  view  of 
remedying  or  obviating  the  grievance. 
One  is  simply  that  of  providing  separate 
burial-grounds  or  cemetries.  There  are 
obvious  advantages  connected  with  it, 
and  it  is  a  remedy  already  adopted  to  a 
certain  extent  in  connection  with  the 
large  towns ;  but  it  is  not  called  for  in 
many  country  districts,  where  there  is 
yet  ample  room  in  the  churchyards  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead ;  and,  while  the  public 
health  does  not  imperatively  call  for  the 
closing  of  the  churchyards,  Dissenters 
cannot  be  expected  to  sacrifice  the 
natural  feelings  which  make  them  cling 
to  the  churchyard  as  the  family  burial- 
place.  I  have  seen  accounts  of  American 
after  American  visiting  the  village 
churchyards  where  there  forefathers 
were  buried ;  and  if  the  citizens  of  a 
foreign  country  are  impelled  to  take 
such  journeys  by  local  tradition  which 
still  linger  in  their  families,  is  it  not  a 
natural  feeling  demanding  respect  which 
invests  the  churchyard  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  village  family  are  buried  with 
associations  to  which  even  the  Dissenter 
will  do  no  violence,  except  under  the 
obligation  of  an  imperative  necessity? 
When  the  measure  relating  to  Ireland 
was  before  Parliament  both  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  this  House  and  Attorney  General 
Plunket  in  the  other  House  objected  to 
separate  burial- grounds  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Lord  Liverpool  said  he  would 
not  be  a  party  to  drawing  an  additional 
hne  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
religious  sects  of  the  country ;  and  At- 
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toniey  General  Plunket  said  the  plan  of 
separate  burial-grounds  would  violate 
the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the  country 
by  dividing  families  in  death,  and  sepa- 
rating husband  from  wife,  brother  from 
brother,  and  parents  from  children.  This 
proposal,  besides  denying  the  Dissenter 
that  to  which  he  tliinks  he  has  a  perfect 
right,  involves  another  question,  and 
that  is,  wliether  we  are  prepared  to 
burden  the  whole  community  with  the 
expense  of  providing  separate  burial- 
grounds  when  tliey  are  not  absolutely 
required  to  maintain  the  public  health. 
Another  proposal  is  made  which  involves 
tlio  concession  of  nearly  all  I  ask  for — 
namely,  tlie  admission  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mists to  the  churchyards  with  the  condi- 
tion that  any  ceremonial  to  be  adopted  by 
others  than  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  shall  be  proscribed  by  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  said  that  something  of  the 
sort  was  proposed  by  an  hon.  Member  of 
the  other  House;  but  he  has  told  me 
that  ho  made  that  proposal  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  without  any  autho- 
rity from  the  Nonconformists,  some  of 
whom  assurn  me  it  was  very  distasteful 
to  thom.  I  object  to  it  on  another 
ground.  Why  am  I,  a  Churchman,  to 
take  upon  myself  the  invidious  task  of 
framing  a  ceremonial  for  Nonconform- 
ists ?  No  one  has  a  right  to  ask  the 
Chur(;h  to  do  this ;  and  if  you  are  in- 
clined to  make  such  a  groat  concession, 
what  on  earth  is  to  i^revent  you  making 
it  in  the  most  gracious  manner  you  can  ? 
AVhy  should  we  assume  the  invidious 
burden  of  framing  for  them  a  formulary 
which  we  know  they  will  not  accept? 
Another  proposal  which  has  been  made 
is  to  allow  any  one  to  bo  buried  in  the 
churchyard  and  to  repeal  the  law  which 
compels  the  acceptance  of  the  services  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  ministrations  of  a 
clergyman.  This  is  tantamount  to  silent 
burial — burial  without  religious  consola- 
tion at  the  very  time  when  it  is  most 
acceptable  to  mourning  relatives.  This 
is  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  Dissenters  that  I  think  we 
may  dismiss  it  without  further  considera- 
tion. In  what  I  propose  is  there  any- 
thing unknown  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
world  ?  In  the  United  States  this  griev- 
ance is  absolutely  non-existent.  Inter- 
ment is  perfectly  free  and  ever}'  one  is 
unfettered.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that 
in  the  T'^nited  States  there  is  no  Estab- 
lislied  CI  lurch,  and  I  admit  the  force  of 
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that  qualification  as  far  as  it  goes.  I 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  inquire  as  to 
the  practice  of   different  countries  cf 
Europe,  and  in  some  instances  I  ham 
been  anticipated  in  my  inquiries  by  some 
of  my  right  rev.  Friends.     I  begin  vith 
France — a  great  Catholic  Country.  Eteiy 
one  knows  Fere  la  Chaise,  Montmartie. 
and  other  of  the  beautiful  large  cemeteries 
of  Paris,  and  of  the  large  French  towns. 
These  are  all  open  to  eveiy  person  Bsd 
every  rite.    The  graveyards  in  the  emsli 
towns  and  in  the  country  districts  of 
France  belong  to  the  Church  ;  but  from 
an  ancient  custom,  confirmed  by  a  Isi- 
passed  just  before  the  great  Revolution, 
there  is  always  a  portion  unconsecnted. 
though  in  the  same  enclosure.    These 
portions  are  free  to  the  clergy  and  to  the 
rites  of   all  persuasions ; — so  that  the 
grievance    of   which  English    Noncon- 
formists   complain    does    not    exist  in 
France.     Many  probably  read  not  twt 
long  ago  the  account  of  the  burial  of  M. 
Guizot,  a  Protestant  among  Protestants. 
The  funeral  was  attended  by  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  intellects  in  France, 
and  was  performed  in  his  own  parish 
churchyard,  belonging  to  the  Catholic, 
where  members  of  his  household  and 
family  had  been  buried  before  him.    In 
Austria    no    religious    community  can 
refuse  a    decent    burial  in  their  own 
graveyard  to  the  remains  of  any  person 
having  belonged  to  a  different  Creed, 
except  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  family  vault, 
or  (2)  if   the  religious    persuasion  to 
which    the    deceased  belonged   has  a 
cemetery  in  the  district.     This  law  has 
been  'confirmed  by  innumerable   deci- 
sions.    Where  Protestants  have  to  be 
buried  in  Catholic  cemeteries  the  Ed- 
testant  clergy  are  allowed  to  perform 
their  own  rites  and  to  preach.    In  Hnn- 
g&ry  the  remains  of  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  can  be  interred   indiscrimin- 
ately in  the  same  graveyard ; — but,  gene- 
rally, each  persuasion  has  its  own  ceme- 
tery.    In  Italy  the  burial-grounds  are 
the  property  of  the  communes.    No  one 
can  be  buried  outside  them  without  the 
autliority  of  the  Prefect  or  the  Minister 
of  the   Interior.      They   are   perfectly 
neutral  as  to  religious  Creeds.    Ereir 
one  can  bo  buried  with  the  service  which 
he  or  his  belongings  desire ;  and  in  the 
case  of  those  who  wish  that  no  religious 
service  should  be  required,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
to  disturb  public  order.     In  Italy  it  may 
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be  said  that  toleration  is  complete  both 
during  life  and  after  death. 

But  your  Lordships  may  say  these  are 
all  Boman  Catholio  countries;  we  are 
not  to  be  bound  by  them.  Then,  my 
Xords,  I  go  to  Turkey.  The  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  has  enjoined  on  all  his 
Metropolitans  that  when  an  Anglican 
dies,  where  there  is  no  cemetery  of  his 
own,  he  may  be  buried  in  the  Greek 
burial-ground,  either  by  his  own  clergy- 
man or  by  the  Greek  priest.  The  law 
of  England  refuses  permission  to  a  Greek 
priest  to  perform  the  service.  In  Bussia, 
an  Empire  to  which  we  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  models  of  religious 
toleration,  what  is  the  law  ?  There  is  no 
unconsecrated  ground,  excepting  small 
patches  which  have  been  set  apart  for 
those  who  have  committed  suicide.  But 
a  dissident  fron  the  Greek  Church  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  buried  in  the  orthodox 
burial-grounds,  the  rites  being  per- 
formed by  his  own  clergyman,  the  Greek 
priest  not  being  allowed  to  interfere, 
although  he  may  be  present.  Then  I  go 
to  the  great  Protestant  country  of  Ger- 
many— that  country  which,  it  is  said,  has 
shown  on  the  side  of  Protestantism  some 
intolerance  of  late  years.  What  is  the 
rule  there  ?  Every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, of  whatever  religious  belief,  has 
a  right  to  be  buried  in  the  burial-ground 
of  the  parishes  and  local  boards.  In  the 
burial-grounds  belonging  to  different 
denominations  burial  cannot  be  refused 
to  those  of  other  persuasions.  In  Silesia, 
since  1750,  and  in  Moravia,  unlimited 
reciprocity  is  maintained  as  regards  ec 
desiastical  functionaries  and  their  respec- 
tive services.  In  Westphalia,  the  strong- 
hold of  Boman  Catholicism,  no  religious 
community  can  refuse  burial  with  reli- 
gious rights  according  to  the  religious 
belief  of  the  deceased,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  clergyman.  Then  to 
go  to  our  Colonies.  I  have  made  par- 
ticular inquiries  upon  this  point,  and 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  exception. 
But  it  might  be  said, — we  are  here, 
in  England,  and  the  examples  of  fo- 
reign countries  can  have  no  bearing  on 
the  course  we  ought  to  pursue  in  this 
country.  To  this  he  could  only  reply 
by  recalling  an  anecdote  told  him  by 
the  late  Prince  Talleyi*and  as  to  what  had 
occurred  to  a  foreign  gentleman  when 
be  was  a  prisoner  on  board  a  British 
man-of-war.  At  table  an  officer  said 
be  agreed  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  all 


foreigners  are  fools;  to  which  the  foreign 
gentleman  retorted  —  ''You  are  quite 
right — I  agree  that  all  Englishmen 
are  men  of  sense;  but  then  I  am 
not  so  dogmatic  as  you,  for  I  admit 
there  may  possibly  be  exceptions." 
Though  I  do  not  think  your  Lordships 
will  adopt  either  the  view  of  the 
foreigner  or  of  the  captain,  yet  you 
may  say — **  We  decline  to  change  our 
laws  in  deference  to  the  example  of 
foreigners."  Well,  then,  I  will  only 
say  that  there  is  not  a  single  grievance 
of  this  sort  in  the  whole  colonial  posses- 
sions of  the  Queen,  spread  as  they  are 
over  every  part  of  the  globe.  What, 
then,  is  the  state  of  Scotland  on  this 
question  ?  I  wish  to  render  a  tribute  to 
my  Scotch  friends,  but  I  never  heard 
that  Scotchmen  were  favourable  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion — I  never  heard 
they  were  unduly  enamoured  of  epis- 
copal and  prelatic  government ;  but  the 
churchyards  of  Scotland  are  open  to  all 
ministers  and  to  all  rites.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  that  the  church- 
yards belong  to  the  heritors.  I  be- 
lieve they  do  not  in  any  sense  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  the  church 
belongs  to  them,  and  in  that  sense  the 
heritors  are  trustees.  That  does  not 
affect  the  argument  at  all.  Then  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  has  no  ceremony  in  the 
churchyard.  I  am  told  that  the  practice 
in  that  respect  is  very  much  changing, 
and  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  per- 
forming an  important  part  of  the  cere- 
mony in  the  churchyard.  And  if  that 
be  the  case — if  it  be  the  habit  and  custom 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
to  perform  part  of  the  ceremony  in  the 
churchyard  —  how  much  more  liberal 
must  it  be  that  they  should  admit  Boman 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians  in  full  ca- 
nonicals to  perform  their  ceremonies  in 
the  churchyard  too  ?  Then  I  come,  my 
Ix)rd8,  to  Ireland.  I  believe  the  law  at 
present  is  that  with  regard  to  Boman 
Catholics  on  the  one  hand  and  Protes- 
tants on  the  other,  that  they  have  their 
own  clergymen  to  perform  the  ceremony 
in  the  churchyard.  During  the  Conser- 
vative Administration  of  1868  a  Bill 
giving  effect  to  this  principle  was 
brought  in  and  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  being  utterly  unopposed  ex- 
cept by  some  private  Members ;  and, I 
believe  its  success  has  been  complete. 
The  Dissenters  might  have  said  that 
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their  cemeteries  were  their  own  private 
property,  and  that  therefore  no  one  else 
had  anything  to  do  with  them,  and  that 
they  would  admit  only  those  that  shared 
their  views;  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Nonconformist  are 
open  to  the  whole  world.  So  that,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  churchyards,  of  America, 
of  Europe,  of  France,  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world,  of  Scotland,  of  England, 
and  of  Dissenting  bodies  generally  in 
this  country,  with  the  single  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  Quakers,  are  open.  It 
matters  very  little  whether  the  Quakers 
make  out  a  good  case  for  themselves  or 
not.  They  are  not  a  very  numerous 
sect,  though  one  of  the  most  respectable 
from  their  virtues ;  but  the  Government 
will  certainly  not  make  out  a  very 
strong  case  if  the  only  precedent  they 
can  adduce  to  justify  the  course  they 
mean  to  adopt  be  that  of  the  Quakers. 
Our  practice,  then,  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  nearly  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

Since  I  gave  Notice  of  this  Motion  I 
have  received  a  large  number  of  letters 
from  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church,  of  which  a  larger  proportion 
than  I  expected  approve  of  the  course 
I  recommend,  stating  what  relief  it 
would  bo  to  their  consciences  if  any 
change  wore  made.  There  are  others, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  of  a  directly  opposite 
character.  I  have  received  one  particu- 
larly within  the  last  few  days,  in  which 
a  clergyman  warned  me  that  the  conse- 
quence of  carrying  my  Motion  would  be 
a  disruption  and  disestablishment  of  the 
Church.  About  half  a  century  ago  a 
witty  definition  of  that  word  **  disesta- 
blishment'' was  given.  It  was  said  to 
be  a  word  used  for  the  protection  of  all 
the  bad  parts  of  the  Establishment, 
founded  on  the  opinion  that  those  who 
aimed  at  reforming  the  bad  parts  had  in 
view  the  subversion  of  the  good.  All  I 
have  to  say,  my  Lords,  is  that  if  I 
thought  my  Resolution  would  tend  to 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  I 
would  not  have  put  it  on  your  Paper, 
and  certainly  I  would  not  have  been 
here  to  advocate  it.  Not  tliat  I  think 
an  Establishment  good  for  every  coun- 
tr}'.  I  do  not  tliink,  for  instance,  that 
an  Establishment  even  of  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Church  would  be  good  for  Ire- 
land. But  even  if  I  wore  a  Nonconfor- 
mist, I  own  I  think  the  Established 
Church  of  this  country  has  to  so  large  a 
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degree  its  roots  goin^  so  fkr  into  tb 
very  soil  of  our  institations,  that  it  woidd 
require  very  grave  and  careful  consider- 
ation before  I  should  consent  to  pot  i 
hand  to  upset  it.  I  believe  not  only  thit 
the  Church  is  more  efl&cient  and  its  fundi 
better  administered  than  they  were,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  the  lay  members  of  the 
Church  are  much  more  willing  to  con- 
tribute of  their  wealth  to  her  8um»ort 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  1  be- 
lieve also  that  there  is  greater  actiritr 
in  the  Church  than  at  any  former  time. 
I  believe,  though,  as  regards  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Church,  there  mar 
be  some  great  dangers,  that  she  is  se- 
cure with  regard  to  rivalry  and  enmitj 
outside.  There  is  one  respect  in  which 
I  believe  she  has  gained  immensely  in 
strength — by  that  genuine  ConserviiiTe 
feeling  which  has  operated  those  enor- 
mous changes  and  improvements  both 
in  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  hare 
been  carried  out  during  the  last  40 
years,  by  the  abolition  of  abuses  similir 
to  that  to  which  I  have  called  yomr  Lord- 
ships' attention,  and  of  grievances  whe- 
ther civil  or  religious.  But  do  yonr 
Lordships  believe  that  if  absolute  free- 
dom were  given  to  Convocation  the 
Tests  Acts  would  have  been  repealed 
long  since  ?  The  clergy  as  a  body  were 
against  their  abolition;  they  were  against 
the  abolition  of  church  rates.  But 
now,  though  I  believe  it  is  possible  a 
small  minority  of  the  clergy  might  be 
found  in  favour  of  re-imposing  ohunh 
rates,  not  half-a-dozen  would  be  fonnd 
who  would  re-impose  those  restrictions 
on  Dissenters  which  were  felt  to  be  so 
great  a  grievance. 

My  Lords,  my  voice  is  nearly  failing 
me,  and  I  fear  your  Lordships  are 
wearied.  In  conclusion,  I  do  commend 
my  Resolution  most  respectfully  to  yonr 
Lordships'  consideration.  I  have  abeady 
shown  that  its  object  is  not  dangerous, 
that  there  are  complete  precedent,  run- 
ning on  four  legs,  in  its  favour.  If  I 
may  be  allowed,  I  would  now  use  the 
words  applied  by  Lord  Liverpool's  Go- 
vernment, in  passing  an  Act  almost  ex- 
actly of  the  same  principle.  I  would 
say — I  recommend  this  Resolution  to 
you  as  a  Charter  of  Toleration ;  as  a 
direct  declaration  that  every  man  in 
the  community,  whatever  his  reliffious 
opinions  may  be,  should  have  a  ri^  to 
be  interred  with  the  rites  of  hia  own 
persuasion. 
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'*Thmt  H  is  dednble  that  the  law  relating  to 
tibi  bniial  of  the  dead  in  England  should  be 
•mended, 

'*  (1)  By  giving  facilities  for  the  interment  of 
deoeased  persons  without  the  use  of  the  burial 
service  of  the  Church  of  Ihigland  in  church- 
Tards  in  which  they  have  a  right  of  interment, 
tf  Um  relativee  or  friends  having  the  charge  of 
tkair  funerals  shall  so  desire ; 

**  (2)  ,By  enabling  the  relatives  or  friends 
lutving  charge  of  the  funeral  of  any  deceased 
person  to  conduct  such  funeral  in  any  church- 
yard in  which  the  deceased  had  a  right  of  inter- 
ment with  such  Christian  and  orderly  religious 
obaerrances  as  to  them  may  seem  fit." — {The 
Smrl  Granville,) 

The    Duke    of    RICHMOND   and 
GORDON :  My  Lords,  it  is  not  often 
that  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  agree  with  my  noble  Friend  who 
has  iust  sat  down  (Earl  Granville),  but 
on  mis  occasion  I  entirely  concur  with 
him  in  the  observation  with  which  he 
introduced  this  subject — that  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  discussing  Resolutions  on 
a  subject   like  the   present,   in  conse- 
qaence    of    the    danger    which    some- 
times attaches  to   such  discussions,  of 
making  use  of  expressions  and  argu- 
ments which  may  be  distasteful    and 
offensiye  to  others  of  our  fellow-subjects 
— an  idea  which  would  be  the  last  to 
enter  my  mind,  and  which  I  should  de- 
precate in  the  strongest  and  most  decided 
manner.    I  hope,  therefore,  in  any  ob- 
servations which  I  may  have  the  honour 
to  address  to  your  Lordships,  I  shall  be 
able  to  abstain  from  anything  which  in 
any  way  might    bear    that  character. 
But,  my  Lords,  in  advancing  the  argu- 
ments which  I  shall  find  necessary  to 
meet  those  of  my  noble  Friend,  I  shall 
not  flinch  from  the  position  in  which  I 
find  myself,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  state  my  case  in  a 
calm  and  temperate  manner.   My  Lords, 
I  was  somewhat  struck  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  noble  Friend's  address — it 
iras  so  obvious  that  he  saw  the  weak 
points  of   his  case — when  he  applied 
mmself  at  once  to  answer  what  he  must 
bare  very  well  known  would  be  the  line 
of    argument  I  was    likely  to  take- 
namely,  that  of  deprecating  his  bring- 
ing forward  this  subject  by  way  of  Reso- 
lution, and  not  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill. 
I  think  if  my  noble  Friend  had  devoted 
that  portion  of  the  Easter  Recess  which 
be  has  evidently  given  to  getting  up 
those  facts    and    interesting  anecdotes 
with  whiCih  your  Lordships  have  been 


instructed,  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  so,  amused — if  he  had  devoted 
that  time  to  throwing  his  views  into  the 
shape  of  a  Bill,  he  would  have  afforded 
us  a  more  practical  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question  than  he  has  done  on 
this  occasion.     When  I  see  the  Resolu- 
tion which  my  noble  Friend  has  put 
forward,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
must  have  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
subject  first  by  way  of  a  Bill,  and  that 
having  found  that  method  so  difficult 
and  so  made    up   of   details  he  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  put  his  view  into  that 
form,  and  fell  back  on  the  course  which 
he  has  now  adopted — that  of  a  Resolu- 
tion.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  an  hon. 
G-entleman  in  the  other  House  did  bring 
forward  his  views  on  this  subject  in  the 
shape  of  a  Resolution  ;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  that  was  not  until  the 
Forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  pre- 
vented him  from  having  the  question 
satisfactorily  discussed  in  the  shape  of  a 
BiU.     The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville) 
says  he  has  on  various  occasions  seen 
legislation    promoted    by    Resolutions. 
That  is  true — no  doubt  good  results  have 
followed   from   legislation   based   upon 
Resolutions  —  but  that    happens  only 
when  the  subject  is  a  new  one  ;  and  this 
certainly  cannot  come  under  that  cate- 
gory.  If  my  noble  Friend  had  embodied 
his  views  in  a  Bill,  then  we  should  have 
seen  what  safeguards  he  would  give  and 
how  he  proposed  to  deal  in  detail  with 
the  various  circumstances  which  must 
arise.     We  have  been  favoured  with  the 
views  of  one  of  your  Lordships  (Earl 
Grey)  on  this  subject  in  the  shape  of  a 
Bill ;  but  as  this  Bill  is  not  down  for 
second  reading,  and  the  noble  Lord  has 
intimated  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
press  it,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  measure.     But  as  the  Bill 
has  been  read  a  first  time,  I  must  say 
that  a  more  extraordinary  mode  of  set- 
tling the  question  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner I  have  never  seen.     What  the  noble 
Lord  proposes  is  to  set  up  Burial  Boards 
in  every  parish  in  tlie  Kingdom ;  and 
the  only  person  who  is  not  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  those  Boards — whether  as  regards 
churchyards  which  have  existed  for  cen- 
turies in   connection    with    the    parish 
church,  or  others  which  have  been  re- 
cently given    to    the    parishes — is  the 
clergyman   of   the    parish.      I    almost 
thought  that  the  noble  Earl  had  for- 
gotten the  existence  of  the  clergyman  ; 
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but  on  looking  a  little  further  I  found 
tiie  noble  Earl  had  recognized  one  right 
as  still  belonging  io  the  clergyman — 
that  of  depasturing  the  churchyard. 
Certainly  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  views 
of  the  noble  Earl  as  expressed  in  the 
Bill;  and  if  my  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville)  had  submitted  his  views  in  a 
similar  form,  I  fear  I  could  have  sub- 
scribed as  little  to  them.  Addressing 
myself  now  to  the  substance  of  the 
other  remarks  of  the  noble  Earl — my 
noble  Friend  alleges  that  a  grievance 
attaches  to  certain  persons  in  this  coun- 
try— that  is,  to  persons  who  have  a  right 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard ;  this 
grievance  being  that  they  must  be  buried 
according  to  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  those  services 
must  be  read  by  a  minister  of  the  Church. 
My  noble  Friend  proposes,  by  the  Reso- 
lution he  has  placed  before  your  Lord- 
ships, to  remedy  this  grievance  in  two 
ways.  First,  he  proposes  that  facilities 
should  be  given  for  interments  without 
the  use  of  the  Church  Burial  Service ; 
and,  secondly,  he  proposes  to  substitute 
for  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  '*  such  Chris- 
tian and  orderly  religious  observances  " 
as  to  the  relatives  or  friends  may  seem 
meet.  I  will  deal  first  with  the  alleged 
grievance,  and  then  with  the  proposed 
substitute.  As  to  the  alleged  grievance, 
my  impression  is  that  it  is  not  generally 
felt  throughout  the  country.  I  believe 
that  the  feeling  is  not  widespread  even 
among  the  Nonconformists  themselves. 
I  believe  it  is  limited  very  greatly  in  its 
effect,  and,  moreover,  that  in  nearly  all 
the  large  towns  throughout  the  country 
the  grievance  cannot  be  felt,  because 
there  are  cemeteries  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  religious  Bodies 
may  be  interred  with  their  own  form 
of  religious  service.  Then  as  to  this 
being  a  wide-spread  grievance,  I  have 
here  an  accoimt  from  various  places 
throughout  the  country  showing  the 
number  of  burials  in  consecrated 
ground  and  those  in  unconsecrated 
ground.  I  find  that  at  Bagilt,  in  Wales, 
the  burials  in  the  consecrated  ground 
were  244,  and  in  the  unconsecrated 
ground  73.  At  Birkenhead  the  burials 
in  the  consecrated  gi-ouud  were  more 
than  6  to  1 — namely,  1,598  against  265. 
Li  Cheltenham  there  were  6,512  burials 
in  consecrated,  and  897  in  unconsecrated 
gi'ound,  or  7 J  to  1.  In  Chester  the 
burials    in    consecrated    ground    were 
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12,200,  and  in  unoonsecnted  gvonl 
1,220.  At Hillingdon thenambmvM 
1,043  to  54,  or  more  than  19  to  I.  At 
Masborough  they  were  435  ag^ainrt  45;  tf 
Welshpool,  332  against  38 ;  wbfle  & 
vicar  of  Barnard  Castle  does  not  g^ 
the  exact  number,  but  writes — 

"  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  intennents  in  (he 
church  ground  with  the  Church  8erEio«vat 
three  to  one,  I  should  he  under  the  mark." 

And  I  might  cite  many  other  cases.  Lug* 
numbers  of  Nonconformists  throughout 
the  country  are  therefore  buried  in  oon- 
secrated  ground  and  with  the  serriceB  of 
the  Church  at  their  own  request.  I  will 
give  one  more  case,  and  it  is  a  remuk- 
able  one.  It  is  that  of  the  chorchyud 
of  Aldecar,  in  the  parish  of  Hesnor, 
Derbyshire,  with  a  population  of  4,830. 
composed  chiefly  of  the  workpeople  ol 
the  Butterley  Mining  Company,  and  in- 
cluding a  very  large  proportion  of  Dii- 
senters.  The  church  was  built  and  a 
churchyard  consecrated  in  1870.  Hie 
churchyard  consists  of  two  portions— the 
one  consecrated  and  the  other  onoonie- 
crated,  divided  by  a  low  coping  of  stone, 
scarcely  visible  above  the  ground.  TIm 
Dissenters  there  have  invariably  pre- 
ferred to  bury  their  friends  in  the  oob- 
secrated  ground,  although  there  can  be 
no  sentiment  about  ''  resting  with  then 
forefathers."  I  think,  then,  I  am  ju- 
tifled  in  saying  that  the  grievance  among 
the  Dissenters  is  not  so  widespread  at 
my  noble  Friend  suggests.  If  fJBlt  at 
all,  it  should  be  felt  in  the  agzicnltanl 
parts  of  the  country;  but  in  sachdii- 
tricts  it  prevails,  if  at  all,  to  no  laige 
extent.  My  noble  Friend  rather  took 
exception  to  the  statement  that  the 
grievance  is  one  of  recent  date,  and 
quoted  some  book,  which  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  looking  into,  to  ehov 
that  the  grievance  went  so  far  back  at 
60  years.  Now,  I  doubt  very  mndi 
whether  the  subject  was  thought  to  be 
so  great  a  grievance  as  to  occapy  As 
attention  of  Parliament  so  long  aga  I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ataie- 
ment  that  this  is  a  grievance  of  reoot 
date  is  perfectly  correct,  and  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  30  or  35  years  that  a^ 
such  grievance  has  been  mentioned  or 
brought  before  the  attention  of  Ftafii^ 
ment.  When,  too,  the  grievance  began 
to  be  felt,  there  arose  at  about  the  asme 
time  the  means  of  remedying  it.  !K0 
Act  of  1 852  enabled  cemeteries  to  be  ait 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy.    K7 
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noble  Trifldd  admitted  tiiat  a  large  and 
influential  body — the  Weslejans — do 
not  feel  tbe  same  objection  as  other  Non- 
oonfonniiBts  feel  to  the  services  of  the 
Ohtuch  and  to  burial  in  the  churchyard. 

Eaxl  OSANYILLE  was  understood 
to  dissent. 

Thb    Dukb    of    RICHMOND    and 
GORDON :  My  noble  Friend  did  not 
snake  many  admissions,  but  I  thought 
lie  said  that  the  grievance  was  not  felt 
1^  the  Wesleyans  as  by  other  Noncon- 
ftnnist   Bodies.    However,  I  pass  by 
ihmt  point.    It  certainly  cannot  be  denied 
ftat  the  increase  of  cemeteries  through- 
oat  the  country  has  largely  diminshed 
nny  grievance.    Up  to  1866  the  number 
of  cemeteries  established  was  413.    Be- 
tween 1866  and  1875,  235  were  opened, 
nnd  during  1875-6  36  more — making  a 
total  of  684.    Since   1852  about  2,000 
cihurchyards  have  been  closed,  and  by  a 
Setum  made  to  the  other  House,  out  of 
6,800  parishes,  the  Nonconformists  had 
Imzial  places  in  2,230,   or   1   in  every 
3    parishes.      So    lone,    therefore,    as 
eemeteries  are  opened  m  this  ratio— and 
I    wish   they  were    opened  with   still 
greater   rapidity — a    remedy  is   being 
afforded,  and  the  grievance  is  to  that 
extent  diminished.    Out  of  22,000,000 
Mople  in  this  country,  it  is  estimated 
wat  there  are  about  14,000,000  who  are 
Bot  subject  to  the  grievance;  so  that 
there  is  a  residue  of  only  8,000,000  who 
subject    to  it.     ["Hear,   hear!"] 
,  but  all  these  8,000,000  persons  are 
not  really  affected.    A  large  number  are 
members  of  the  Established  Church ;  a 
eonaiderable  number  Nonconformists  who 
do  not  feel  aggrieved  by  the  present 
itate  of  the  law;  and  the  residue  for 
whom  this  remedy  is  claimed  is  very 
Bnall  indeed.     Moreover,  without  attri- 
buting   anything  wrong  to  my  noble 
Aiend,  or  feeling  surprised  at  his  bring- 
ing forward  this  subject,  I  do  think  that 
thjM  grievance  is  more  of  a  political  than 
of  a  theological  character,  and  I  repeat 
.^hiat    it    is   one  which  id  diminishing. 
Wluit  has  been  the  result  of  the  dis- 
^'J^^Bions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
^**B    subject  in  the  last  few  years?    I 
^^^  -tiiat  in  1870  the  majority  in  favour 
S^^  the  view  entertained  by  my  noble 
■Friend  was  111;  in  1871  it  was  62;  in  1872 
^^a«  71,  and  in  1873  it  was  63.     There- 
*P*B,  even  in  the  Parliament  which  was 
~'^oured  by  having  at  the  head  of  affairs 
^^  the  House  of  Commons  the  Friends  of 
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the  noble  Earl,  there  was  a  gradually 
diminishing  majority  in  favour  of  his 
view.  Well,  that  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved and  a  new  one  elected.  In  the 
new  Parliament  the  majority  against  the 
Bill  in  1875  was  only  14;  but  in  1876 
there  was  a  majority  against  the  Pesolu- 
tion  brought  forward  in  the  other  House 
of  33  ;  but  there  was  the  remarkable  fact 
that  on  this  question,  affecting  as  it  does 
only  England  and  Wales,  the  majority 
of  English  Members  was  between  80 
and  100.  Therefore  you  have  the  Ee- 
presentatives  of  that  part  of  the  country 
which  is  more  especially  connected  with 
this  question  rejecting  the  proposal  by  a 
large  majority,  which  was  to  a  certain 
extent  reduced  by  the  Members  from 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Therefore,  I  say 
that  this  is  a  diminishing  grievance  to 
which  the  other  House  of  Parliament  has 
attached  less  importance  as  years  have 
gone  by.  My  noble  Friend  next  proceeded 
to  state  the  remedy  he  would  propose 
for  such  a  state  of  things.  I  cannot  but 
think,  my  Lords,  that  his  two  Besolu- 
tions,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  much  more 
extreme  and  much  more  violent  than 
the  necessity  of  the  case — even  if  he  had 
proved  his  case— would  warrant.  The 
first  Eesolution  provides  for  what  is 
called  a  "silent  burial;"  and  if  the 
noble  Earl  had  stopped  with  that  Eeso- 
lution, he  would  only  have  stopped  with 
the  same  description  of  idea  which  has 
been  embodied  in  one  measure  which 
has  been  passed  by  your  Lordships — 
namely,  the  Bill  brought  in  I  think  by 
my  noble  Friend  the  Lord  Steward  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  providing  for 
silent  Burial.  If  the  noble  Earl  had 
contented  himself  with  suggesting  the 
remedy  to  be  that  of  silent  burial,  I  do 
not  imagine  your  Lordships  would  have 
been  unwilling  now  to  deal  with  that 
subject  as  you  have  done  on  former  oc- 
casions. But  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville)  said  he  rather  thought  that 
silent  burial  was  an  insult  to  those  on 
whom  it  was  imposed.  I  may  remark, 
however,  that  funerals  are  conducted  in 
silence  in  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  My  noble  Friend  has  referred 
to  the  usages  of  foreign  countries  in  re- 
gard to  burials ;  but  I  decline  to  follow 
him  into  that  subject,  because  I  do  not 
think  we  can  draw  any  right  conclusion 
by  comparing  this  country  with  France, 
Austria,  Hungary,  or  Italy.  I  under- 
stood my  noble  Friend  to  say  that  in 
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France  one  part  of  the  churchyards  was 
consecrated  and  another  part  unconse- 
crated ;  and,  if  so,  they  of  course  par- 
take rather  of  the  nature  of  cemeteries 
than  of  churchyards.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  examples  of  Austria  and  Italy 
are  at  all  to  the  point.  In  regard  to  the 
silent  burial,  my  noble  Friend  is  not 
satisfied  with  his  first  Besolution — and 
I  think  he  is  perfectly  wise,  because  he 
knows  it  would  not  satisfy  those  whose 
case  he  has  taken  in  hand.  Knowing 
that  he  cannot  maintain  his  first  Eeso- 
lution  alone,  my  noble  Friend  adds  the 
second  Ecsolution — and  I  must  say  that 
a  more  rude  invasion  of  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  churchyard  than  he  con- 
templates I  have  never  been  called  upon 
to  consider.  My  noble  Friend  proposes 
tliat  in  the  churchyard  in  which  the 
Liturgy  of  our  Church — one  probably  of 
the  most  beautiful  services  ever  penned 
— has  been  used  for  generations,  and  to 
which  no  one  can  listen  without  such 
feelings  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
describe,  the  following  proceedings  shall 
beheld.  He  proposes  to  enable  ''the 
relatives  or  friends  having  charge  of  the 
funeral  of  any  deceased  person  to  con- 
duct such  funeral  in  any  churchyard  in 
which  the  deceased  had  a  right  of  inter- 
ment with  such  Christian  and  orderly 
religious  observances  as  to  them  may 
seem  fit."  He  does  not  confine  it  to 
ministers  of  religion,  but  he  proposes 
that  any  person,  be  ho  layman,  minister, 
or  priest,  whether  of  the  Established 
Churcli  of  England,  of  a  Nonconformist 
]5ody,  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
or  whether  he  believes  in  no  Church  at 
all,  sliould  have  the  right  to  go  into  the 
Establislied  churcliyards  of  the  country 
and  perform  what  observances  he  pleases 
at  the  request  of  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  deceased.  It  is  true  they  must 
bo  Christian  and  orderly  religious  ob- 
servances, but  who  is  to  decide  that — 
especially  when  the  services  are  extem- 
pore ?  How  does  ho  know  what  use 
might  be  made  of  such  a  concession  ? 
Moreover,  there  are  some  persons  whose 
views  are  of  the  freest  and  wildest  cha- 
racter— I  will  not  insult  and  shock  your 
Lordships  by  reading  from  the  book  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  form  of  prayer  re- 
conmiended  to  be  used  at  the  grave  of  a 
deceased  person.  I  suppose  the  noble 
Lord  is  aware  that  the  clergyman  is  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  order  in  the 
churchyard ;    but  how  can  he  be  held 
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reeponsible  if  he  is  wholly  i^pioniit  d 
what  oGcurs?  My  noble  Fnend  wl 
on  to  touch  on  Scotland  and  Inlnd. 
As  to  Scotland,  what  fell  from  him  wMi 
in  my  opinion,  very  fair ;  bat  then  tks 
cases  of  Scotland  and  England  wn^ 
no  means  alike.  In  Scotland  the  heri- 
tors are  bound  to  provida  the  bmial- 
grounds,  while  in  ifngland  there  is  no 
such  obligation  ;  and  the  two  conntriei, 
therefore,  are  not  in  this  respect  on  iD 
fours.  But  my  noble  Friend  saye  tint 
Episcopalians  and  Boman  Catholici  cu 
be  buried  in  the  churchyards  in  Scotlsiii 
That  is  true ;  but  the  difference  betweei 
Episcopalians  and  Boman  Catholiee  ia 
Scotland,  with  a  prescribed  form  of  m^ 
vice,  and  the  persons  whom  he  propoeM 
to  admit  into  the  churchyards  of  ^ 
Established  Church  in  this.coontiy,  witk 
any  service  they  may  think  proper,  m 
very  considerable.  My  noble  IViend  iJiQ 
quoted  the  case  of  Ireland  in  the  timi 
of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Flonkil^ 
and  then  he  came  down  to  the  year  IMS. 
When  he  mentioned  that  year,  and  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  was  then  paned, 
I  confess  he  made  me  shudder,  becsme 
I  recollect  that  the  year  1868  was  the 
year  which  preceded  the  disestaUuli-* 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church.  Well,  whit 
did  the  Act  of  1868  do?--beoause  tfait 
is  a  very  important  matter.  It  said  tint 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  pxiest  or 
minister  of  the  religious  denominstkm 
to  which  a  person  about  to  be  buried 
might  belong  to  read  such  prayere  sad 
perform  such  service  as  was  customsiy 
in  the  case  of  persons  belonging  to  thst 
denomination.  The  Act  of  1868,  there- 
fore, provided  certain  safeguards,  sad 
I  should  like  to  know  to  which  flf 
the  two  classes  of  churchyards  whiek 
we  have  in  this  country  the  Bssoh- 
tion  of  the  noble  Earl  applies?  le  it 
to  the  very  old  and  long-eatabUdied 
churchyards  which  are  already  nesdr 
full — in  which  case  the  remedy  whin 
he  proposes  would  be  of  yerylimiied 
application  —  or  to  those  churchyaidi 
which  have  been  ffiven  in  recent  jesie 
by  persons  who  belong  to  theEstabUehed 
Church  in  this  country,  who  have  se- 
signed  pieces  of  ground  to  be  used  ia 
connection  with  the  Established  Ghuitb, 
and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  lav 
as  to  burials,  in  the  parishes  in  which 
they  gave  that  land  ?  To  them  As 
noble  Earl  comes  forward  and  s^t— 
''You,   as  earnest  supportara  of  year 


■■   <19  Zme  of  Bunai—  {Uat  16,1876) 

ddtnib,  lure  giren  this  land  tat  ite 
boBifit,  beoauM  jtm  believe  jovx  Ohirnh 
rsquirM  it;  but  I  insiBt  that  an; 
'  pnwm,  irbedin  NonconfonniBt  or  Free- 
Bdnker,  ihall  be  at  liberty  to  go  into 
tiie  ohurcbyaid  thus  established,  and 
pArfbrm  Beirices  there  snob  aa  be 
m^  think  fit,  altboii^  you  gave  the 
hud    for    a    very    dSTerent  purpose." 
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the  aard  of  January,  1B72,  thefoUowing 
resolution  iraa  passed  : — 

"  That,  in  refereoce  to  the  Burial  Semco, 
thit  Conf«r«nc«  claimt  equal    rightg   {or    till 

ttorial  grounds ;  and,  whila  juat  regard  is  to  be 
had  to  existing  veeted  intereata,  thin  Conference 
protests  against  any  exclusive  privileges  being 
,.,.    .         .......  .,,.. .^^^ 


If  that  he  the  noble  Earl's  proposal,  I 
OKB  only  say,  with  my  view  of  the  rights 
-'flf  luopBrty,  that  it  simply  amouats  to  a 
MubeatioB  of  that  propw^.  la  it  fair 
flwt  the  National  Ohuitm  in  this  country 
dtonld  be  the  only  Ohnrob  that  cannot 
jreaoribe  the  mlea  and  regulations  whiob 
■re  to  prerail  in  the  conduct  of  the  ser- 
Tioes  in  hor  ohurchyards  ?  My  noble 
Kriend  bJked  a  good  deal  about  wound- 
ing the  Uselings  and  running  counter  to 
til*  oonaoienbouB  aomples  of  our  Non- 
eonibrmist  brethren ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
duHild  be  vvry  lartj  to  say  anything 
iriliob  would  wound  their  feelings ;  but 
ft«n  the  Noneonformists  are  not  the 
cnly  persona  whose  feelings  are  oon- 
Mcned  in  this  niatter.  It  is,  I  may  add, 
a  aomewhat  remarkable  fact  that  during 
As  disoQsmoiiB  with  regard  to  church 
rates,  this  grievance  as  to  the  Burial 
^arnoa  was  very  seldom,  if  ever,  put 
firrward;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  open 
to  those  who  were  clamorous  for  the 
'  abolition  of  dmxoh  rates  to  turn  round 
BOW  after  objeoting  to  pay  for  keeping 
Up  oxa  churchyards  ana  daim  to  have 
this  benefit  of  them.  Now,  another  ob- 
^  jeotion  which  I  hare  to  the  proposal  of 
g  ib»  noble  Earl  is,  that  it  seems  to  me  to 
r^  be  &  direct  step  towards  the  disestab- 
Hahment  of  the  Ghurch.  I  believe  that 
flie  separation  of  Church  and  State 
'  wonld  De  a  great  calamity,  for  I  look 
Upon  the  Established  Church  as  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  this  country  pos- 
enmwn  I  gaUiered  from  what  fell  from 
W.J  noble  Friend  that  he  also  is  proud 
of  the  Established  Church;  but  I  am 
a&ud  he  will  find  that  those  whom  he 


.  repn 

not  mch  niends  of  that  Establishment 
U  he  is  himself.  I  am  afraid  they  would 
not  at  all  be  satisfied  with — to  speak  in 
\ag^  shrase — a  verdict  permitting  silent 
InmaL  They,  I  fancy,  want  a  much 
larger  and  more  comprohenBive  verdict, 
and  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  would, 
if  given,  lead  to  disestablishment.  I 
Am  that,  at  a  General  Conference  of 
JTonemfbnnisto  held  at  Manchwiter  on 


That  is  a  very  honest  dedaration,  and 
that  is  what  the  Beaolution  implies — 
that  the  national  or  parochial  burial 
grounds  shall  be  vested  in  anybody  or 
everybody.  The  noble  Earl  m^  say 
1872  is  a  long  time  ago;  but  I  will 
come  down  to  the  present  time.  I  find 
the  hoD.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  Wilfrid  La wson),  who  is  exceedingly 
honest,  as  every  one  knowing  his  cha- 
racter would  expect,  when  speaking  at 
Carlisle,  declaring  as  follows : — 

"  Wa  must  have  this  scandal  removed  at  all 
haxards.  Well,  hut  I  Till  be  honest.  I  do  not 
tay  let  ua  get  rid  of  thin  and  the  Oiurch  will 
bo  otroQger.  No ;  I  admit  fully — -let  mo  be 
honest  about  it— that  if  yoa  let  the  Noncon- 
formist into  the  charchyard,  it  is  only  a  step 
towards  letting  him  into  the  Church." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  my  noble  Friend's 
clients.  They  say,  We  are  not  satisfied 
with  merely  permission  to  perform  ser- 
vices in  the  churchyard ;  we  want  the 
Church,  and  we  shall  not  be  satisfied 
until  we  get  it.  Agaiu,  I  find  not  a 
fortnight  ago — on  t£e  3rd  instant — at 
the  meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society, 
the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Landela, 
who  is  well  known  in  connection  with 
this  question,  made  the  following  state- 


"  Let  me  say,  finally,  in  gpite 
and  in  spite  of  clergy,  we  will  carry  our  Buriata 
Bin,  which  is  the  next  thing  we  have  in  hand, 
and,  that  done,  wa  shall  he  a  step  nearcF  the 
ultimate  goal.  There  will  not  bo  much  between 
us  and  the  citadel  then.  Having  taken  posses- 
noil  cf  all  the  outtrerks,  the  fortress  itself  will 
soon  fall  into  our  hands  ;  for  we  do  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  this  is  our  final  aim,  aad  that  wo 
cannot  rest  satisfied  until  that  aim  has  been 
realized.  Our  clerical  friends,  in  arguing  against 
the  Burials  Bill,  tull  us,  with  rffrushiug  simpli- 
city, that  if  we  get  into  the  churcliyarda,  we 
shall  want  to  get  into  the  churches  next.  What 
charming  innocents  they  most  be  to  put  it  thus  1 
I  think  if  by  getting  into  the  churches  they 
mean  that  wo  shall  dtimand  to  have  national 


'hy,  then,  of  course,  we  mi 
churcbe*;  and,  what  is  m< 
the  churches  be  as  good  hi 
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churchyards,  we  shall  succeed  in  gaming  what 
we  demand.** 

If  that  is  not  diseetablisliment,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  English  language  means. 
Though  my  noble  Friend  says  that  he 
does  not  mean  to  carry  it  to  that  ex- 
tent, those  whom  he  represents  are 
clearly  not  of  that  opinion.  He  will  not 
be  able  to  stop  there,  for  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the 
church.  I  am  not  here  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  grievance,  but  I  say  it  is  a 
very  small  grievance,  and  I  say  it  is 
daily  and  hourly  getting  less ;  for,  as 
you  increase  the  cemeteries  and  the 
churchyards,  so  you  diminish  that  griev- 
ance to  the  smallest  possible  quantity. 
The  subject  is  one  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  we  desire  to  approach  it  totally 
unfettered,  which  we  say  wo  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  if  the  Resolution  of  the  noble 
Earl  is  passed.  If  the  first  Resolution 
only  was  proposed  I  should  not  feel  my- 
self justified  in  opposing  it,  as  your 
Lordships  have  already  agreed  to  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind ;  therefore  the 
course  I  propose  to  adopt  with  regard  to 
the  first  Resolution  would  be  to  move 
the  Previous  Question.  If  the  second 
Resolution  should  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  your  Lordships  I  should 
feel  myself  bound  to  meet  it  with  a  direct 
negative,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  im- 
practicable and  unjust,  and  offensive  to 
the  great  body  of  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  of  this  country. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  pointed  out  that 
his  Resolution  was  one  Resolution,  con- 
taining two  sub-sections,  not  two  Reso- 
lutions. 

TiiK  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  :  I  certainly  view  it  as  form- 
ing two  Resolutions.  If  it  is  to  be  put 
as  one  Resolution,  then  I  shall  meet  it 
with  a  direct  negative. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  your 
Lordsliips  to  require  a  Question  to  be 
put  in  such  a  shape  that  your  Lordships 
will  not  be  obliged  to  give  at  one  and 
the  same  time  an  opinion  upon  two 
separate  propositions.  When  I  read  the 
proposal  of  the  noble  Earl  it  occurred 
to  me  tliat  the  noble  Earl  had  worded 
the  propositions  in  a  way  to  enable  them 
to  be  i)ut  separately.  If  the  noble  Earl 
were  to  require  that  they  should  be  put 
as  one  Resolution  it  is  in  your  Lord- 
ships'  i)ower,   at  the  instance  of  any 
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Member  of  the  House,  to  order  fhaft  fin 
two  propositions  should  be  pat  Mp- 
rately. 

Lord  SELBOBNE  thought  tfaeoonm 
for  those  who  wished  the  proposttuai 
to  be  separated  to  pursue  was,  to  man 
the  omission  of  the  words  in  the  seoool 
clause  of  the  Resolution. 

The  Archbishop  of  CAI^^TEBBUBT: 
My  Lords,  I  suppose  the  question  of 
Order  will  be  settled  when  we  come  to 
divide  the  House.  It  appears  to  me. 
even  if  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  GhranYiUe] 
had  not  appealed  so  distinctly  ai  he 
did  to  the  right  rev.  Bench  to  expna 
their  opinions  on  this  question,  thit 
it  would  have  been  our  undoubted  ixAj 
to  do  so.     I  have  never  shrunk  from  ex- 


pressing my  own  opinion  on 
elsewhere,  and  I  am   not  disposed  to 
hesitate  to  express  mj  opinion  in  tliis 
House.      I    am    bound,    however,  to 
consider  not  only  abstract  HesolutioBi 
in  reference  to  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
but  also  what  is  the  best  possible  mode 
of  settling  a  very  difficult  and  a  very  in- 
tricate question.    I  feel  not  at  all  un- 
grateful to  the  noble  Earl  for  havinf 
brought  this  subject  before  the  Hmue, 
even  if  ho  had  not  brought  it  forwazd  in 
that  very  temperate   speech   whidt  I 
think  your  Lordships  must  allow,  avoided 
every  irritating  topic  which  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  discussion  elsewhere.  I 
trustthat  the  speech  which  the  noble  Eul 
has  made  and  the  answer  which  the  noUo 
Duke  has  g^ven  to  it  have  advanced  thii 
intricate  question  somewhat  towards  i 
solution.    1  certainly  agree  with  thoie 
who  think  that  the  sooner  it  is  settled, 
provided  it  is  settled  well,  the  better  for 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  better 
for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  nstioB. 
Nothing  can  be  more  undesirable  this 
that  a  question    of  this    kind,   viuck 
touches  men  in  the  tenderest  point  snd 
which  is  likely  to  stir  up  many  kesit- 
burnings,  should  be  trifled  with;  snd  I 
hope  and  trust  Her  Majesty's  Ooren- 
meut  will  not  only  seriously  consider  tbii 
question,  as  the  noble  Duke  tells  ustliflj 
are  doing — and  I  suppose  it  is  almoet 
impossible  for  any  one  to  have  ohsened 
the  indications  of  public  opinion  for  eome 
time  without  seriously  considering  it— 
but  that  they  will   seriously  ooiuidff 
it  with  a  view  to  its  solution.    I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  the  noUe 
Duke  had  been  able  to  announce  thii 
evening  that  he  was  prepared  with  a  BiU 
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to  seiUe  this  question.  I  am  not  without 
hope  that,  if  the  GK)yemment  do  not  in- 
troauce  a  Bill  this  Session,  they  will  at 
least  consider  the  matter  carefully  during 
the  Becess,  and  next  Session  bring  in  a 
distinct  measure;  for  I  do  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  propose 
some  measure.  It  is  totally  impossible 
for  the  Bishops  to  propose  such  a  mea- 
sure ;  and  I  am  sure  no  good  citizen 
would  desire  that  such  a  measure  should 
be  introduced  except  under  circum- 
stances favourable  to  its  speedy  pas- 
sage through  Parliament.  Eepeating 
my  earnest  desire  that  the  Government 
will  apply  themselves  to  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  I  proceed  to  consider 
this  abstract  Eesolution.  I  agree  with 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Eiehmond), 
that  if  we  pass  it  we  shall  not  be  much 
nearer  the  settlement  of  this  question 
than  we  are  at  present.  I  agree  that 
there  are  practical  difficulties  which  it  be- 
comes those  who  would  deal  with  this 
question  to  grapple  with.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  propose  that  the  question  be  settled — 
which  is  pretty  nearly  all  that  the  noble 
Earl  does ;  but  we  want  something  more 
than  an  abstract  declaration  that  it  is 
desirable  it  should  be  settled — we  want 
to  understand  the  best  way  of  settling 
it;  and  I  do  not  think  the  Besolution 
cniggests  definitely  and  distinctly  how 
the  practical  difficulties  which  beset  the 
question  are  to  be  dealt  with.  My  noble 
Friend  at  the  Table  (Earl  Grey)  has 
applied  his  experience  in  proposing  a 
settlement ;  and  I  agree  with  the  noble 
Duke  that  his  attempt  is  only  an  illus- 
tration of  the  difficulty  which  surrounds 
the  settlement  of  the  question.  If  the 
noble  Earl,  with  all  his  experience,  can 
find  no  better  way  of  settling  it  than 
to  declare  that  a  Burial  Board  shall  be 
established  in  every  parish  in  England, 
and  that  the  one  man  to  be  excluded 
from  it  is  to  be  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  that  is  a  proof  that  the  question 
IB  difficult  indeed.  It  is  a  difficxilt  ques- 
tion to  settle  who  ought  to  be  the  cus- 
todian of  the  churchyard  ;  at  present  it 
is  the  minister  and  the  churchwardens — 
and  I  need  not  remind  you  how  much 
this  country  owes  to  its  clergy,  many  of 
them  self-denying  men,  living  on  meagre 
pittances,  and  devoting  themselves, 
under  disadvantages  and  privations,  to 
the  work  of  education  and  to  the  other 
duties  of  their  sacred  calling — ^your  Lord- 
ships know  how  much  respect  is  due  to 


them ;  and  I  think  that  a  proposal  which 
would  deprive  them  of  the  custody  of 
their  own  churchyards — knowing  the  care 
they  have  taken  in  guarding  them  and 
keeping  them  worthy  of  their  sacred  pur- 
pose— and  transfer  the  custody  to  Burial 
Boards  is  one  hardly  likely  to  meet  with 
acceptance.  I  do  not  say  the  clergy  are 
to  decide  this  question ;  but  I  do  say 
their  feelings  are  to  bo  respected,  and 
that  even  our  own  private  opinions  must 
be  modified  by  knowing  the  strong  feel- 
ings which  animate  the  minds  of  the 
clergy.  The  question  has  gone  beyond 
the  range  of  logic  and  has  got  into  the 
region  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  if  we 
are  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  feelings 
of  those  who  suffer  from  this  grievance 
— and  who  are  by  no  means  so  many  as 
might  at  first  sight  be  supposed — I  think 
we  must  consider  the  feelings  of  the 
clergy,  which  are  greatly  agitated  on 
this  question.  The  fact  is,  they  are  un- 
willing to  assent  to  any  great  change 
unless  they  see  what  it  is  to  be.  They 
are  in  a  state  of  apprehension  as  to  any 
change,  lest  before  they  are  aware  of  . 
what  is  being  done  somer  principle  shall 
have  been  admitted  which  is  fatal  to  the 
principle  of  the  Established  Church,  to 
which  they  are  deeply  attached ;  and 
therefore  I  thiok  they  have  a  right  to 
call  upon  your  Lordships,  not  merely  to 
pass  general  abstract  Besolutions,  but  to 
tell  them  what  it  is  your  desire  to  do  ; 
and  when  they  have  the  whole  case  be- 
fore them  I  feel  confident  the  clergy 
will  not  be  behind  others  in  en- 
deavouring to  give  what  is  just  and  fair 
to  their  Dissenting  brethren,  and  also  in 
attempting  to  settle  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion, the  keeping  open  of  which  appears 
to  me,  by  its  irritating  influence,  to  be 
most  dangerous  to  the  Established 
Church.  Your  Lordships  have  a  right 
to  know  the  opinion  of  the  right  rev. 
Bench,  individually  and  collectively,  as 
to  what,  under  difficult  circumstances, 
they  think  ought  to  be  done  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  reserve  to  myself  the  full  right  of 
maintaining  and  acting  upon  my  own 
opinions,  which  in  this  matter,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  stated,  go  somewhat  beyond 
perhaps  the  majority  of  my  right  rev. 
Brethren,  and  certainly  the  majority  of 
the  clergy;  but  it  is  not  my  private 
opinion  you  desire  to  be  acquainted 
with.  We  must  be  very  careful  of 
the  opinions  of  others  *  who  are  deeply 
intorested  before  we  proceed  to  act  upon 
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our  own  opinions.  With,  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  the  clergy  generally,  I  do 
not  know  how  far  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  represented  by  Convocation. 
In  the  two  Houses  of  the  Province  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Presi- 
dent, opinion  is  at  present  in  a  some- 
what unformed  state.  Various  resolu- 
tions have  been  proposed;  but  the 
matter  has  not  been  so  discussed  as  to 
bring  out  any  distinct  practical  solu- 
tion, and  certain  resolutions  which  have 
been  passed  by  one  House  have  not 
as  yet  been  sypproved  by  the  other. 
The  Convocation  of  York  has  passed  a 
certain  resolution  with  tolerable  unani- 
mity, about  which  perhaps  something 
may  be  said  by  my  most  rev.  Brother. 
AVith  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the 
right  rev-  Bench,  we  have  approached 
tliis  subject  with  the  most  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  it  settled  if  possible  in  a 
conciliatoiy  spirit.  As  I  have  said, 
we  do  not  propose — I  think  we  should 
be  unwise  if  we  did  —  to  bring  in  a 
Bill;  we  desire  that  that  should  be 
done  by  tho  responsible  Advisers  of  the 
Crown ;  we  are  anxious  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  the  bringing  forward 
of  such  a  measure ;  and  all  we  can  do  is 
to  contribute  our  quota  to  the  solution 
of  the  question  when  it  comes  before  us. 
One  thing  is  plain — you  must  settle  with 
very  great  tenderness  who  under  any 
now  sj'stem  is  to  be  the  custodian  of 
tJie  proposed  new  burial-grounds.  No 
doubt  the  result  of  any  change  in 
this  matter  must  be  the  extension 
of  new  burial-grounds,  and  you  must, 
witli  great  tenderness  and  great  care, 
and  gi'oat  regard  for  the  public  good, 
and  also  for  tho  feelings  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  a  district,  settle  dis- 
tinctly who  is  to  have  the  administration 
and  management  of  them.  Another 
question  wliich  your  Lordships  will  have 
to  address  yourselves  to  is  the  hardship 
which  the  present  burial  law  imposes 
upon  the  clergyman  by  requiring  him  to 
read  the  solemn  and  comforting  words 
of  the  service  over  persons  who  may 
have  died,  say,  in  the  commission  of 
some  Hagrant  crime.  Tho  words  of  hope 
can  scarcel}'^  be  read  over  such  a  person 
without  liarm  to  the  survivors,  by  lead- 
ijig  them  to  suppose  that  the  crime  in  the 
commission  of  which  the  man  died  was 
morally  not  a  matter  of  any  importance. 
How  are  you  to  remove  from  the  clergy, 
and  aloo  from  the  laity,  tliat  great  stum- 
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bling-block  which  ia  bo  often  foimdtB 
weigh  on  the  conscience  of  the  ckisj 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  read  w 
Burial  Service  in  scandalous  caici? 
Certainly  I  feel  confident  of  this— tint 
you  will  not,  while  allowin|^  Dissenting 
ministers  to  read  the  service  over  tke 
choice  members  of  their  congregationi. 
encourage  them  to  send  to  the  dergj- 
man  of  the  parish  every  one  who  is  i 
disgrace  to  their  community,  that  1m 
may  be  gathered  peaceably  to  rest,  as  if 
he  belonged  to  the  fold  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  That  is  a  mere  matter 
of  common  sense.  I  think  I  may  mt 
both  Houses  of  Convocation  are  anxioos 
that  facilities  should  be  given  for 
extending  the  burial-places  in  our 
parishes.  Wherever  it  is  impossible  to 
find  sufficient  ground  for  those  wkoie 
friends  are  desirous  that  they  should  be 
buried  —  in  the  churchyard,  of  coune 
— there  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
churchyard.  This  is  a  sanitary  question 
in  some  of  its  aspects.  Wherever  tbe 
health  of  the  community  appears  to 
require  it,  there  must  be  an  addition  to 
the  churchyard.  But,  even  where  it  ii 
not,  it  will  be  well,  I  think,  to  a^ 
ourselves  to  the  extension  of  the  ohurat- 
yard;  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Ghranville)hu 
told  us  how  this  is  done  in  France;  and 
the  very  instance  to  which  he  alluded  it 
a  distinct  proof  that  the  difficulty  of  set- 
tling this  question  by  means  of  the  ex- 
tension of  burial-grounds  is  not  so  greet 
as  at  first  sight  may  appear.  I  remember 
the  case  to  which  the  noble  Earl  alluded. 
When  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  wbat 
was  the  practice  in  other  countries,  tbe 
intelligence  I  received  firom  the  Frendi 
Ambassador,  with  his  usual  oourtesj, 
was  something  of  this  kind — ^that  in  the 
large  towns  of  France  there  was  no 
di£&culty,  because  there  were  there  ceme- 
teries such  as  we  have  in  England.  Fere 
La  Chaise,  for  example,  was  but  a  large 
cemetery,  like  any  of  those  by  whidi  we 
are  surrounded  in  London.  In  all  the 
great  towns  of  France  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty ;  in  other  large  towns,  I  was  in- 
formed, the  difficulty  was,  as  in  Fans, 
avoided  by  the  erection  of  oemeteriee; 
but  I  inferred  from  what  I  heard  that 
in  parish  churchyards  in  the  country  the 
difficulty  still  existed.  A  rev.  firirad  of 
mine  told  me  he  had  attended  the  funeral 
of  M.  Guizot  at  his  residence.  The  fimeral 
was  solemnized  in  the  parish  cfauzohyaxd; 
the  minister  of  the  Frotestant  church  to 
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M.  Quixot  belonged  performed 
the  ceremony  in  the  pariui  ohurchjard, 
the  Boman  Catholic  priest  looking  on 
from  the  window  of  his  house.  The  solu- 
tion I  presume  is  obvious :  There  was  an 
addition  to  the  ohurohyard  which  is  un- 
oonseorated,  and  in  that  unoonsecrated 
part  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  Church 
were  performed.  Therefore,  if  the  noble 
Duke  follows  in  the  path  to  which  I 
understood  him  to  point,  and  unconse- 
orated  ground  be  added  to  the  various 
ohurohyards,  we  shall  be  very  much  in  the 
sameposition  as  the  rural  parts  of  France, 
and  certainly  the  difficulty  at  present  felt 
will  be  greatly  diminished,  ^ut  I  wish 
to  state  Qiat  the  Bishops  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury,  by  a  large  majority  of 
10  to  5,  have  also,  as  I  imderstand, 
arrived  at  two  other  conclusions — which 
I  merely  throw  out  here  as  they  may,  per- 
haps, help  us  in  arriving  at  a  solution 
of  the  practical  difficulties  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Bishops  that 
the  restriction  which  at  present  exists  to 
use  the  whole  of  the  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England  shall,  in  certain 
oases,  be  relaxed,  and  that  another  Ser- 
Tice  more  likely  to  approve  itself  to  the 
Dissenting  members  of  the  community 
shall  be  drawn  up;  and,  being  drawn  up, 
shall  be  used  where  the  friends  wishing 
it  have  any  objection  to  the  regular 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Up  to  this  point  they  have  not  gone 
further  than  saying  that  such  Ser- 
vice shall  be  used  by  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish.  There  are  various  classes 
of  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  be 
aggrieved  by  the  law  in  this  matter. 
l^ere  are  those  persons  who  die  without 
having  received  baptism,  through  the 
visitation  of  God  before  baptism  could 
be  administered  to  them.  The  parents 
of  these  children  often  feel  it  a  sad  dis- 
couragement in  their  grief  that  they  are 
unable  to  commit  their  children  to  the 
grave  with  any  form  of  prayer  or  any 
distinctly  uttered  words  of  hope.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Bishops  are  right  in  the 
decision  at  which  they  have  arrived 
— ^that  for  such  cases  a  service  ought 
to  be  provided  which  shall  breathe 
to  the  hearts  of  parents  the  comforts 
which  they  are  entitled  to  derive  from 
the  Qospel.  Therefore,  in  all  those 
cases  we  should  propose  that  some  reli- 
gious service  shall  be  used,  which  the  law 
seems  at  present  to  forbid.    Now,  if  we 


have  got  so  far  as  this  and  have  provided 
such  a  service  for  imbaptized  children  of 
our  own  communion,  we  next  remark  that 
there  are  many  persons  who  belong  to  that 
denomination  of  Christians  who  think 
that  baptism  ought  to  be  delayed  till 
the  years  of  maturity.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  in  many  places  where  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  strong  there  are  great 
numbers  of  Baptist  families,  the  young 
members  of  which — many  of  them  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  the  most  precious 
members  of  their  particular  communion, 
who  die  while  preparing  for  baptism  but 
not  having  received  it,  and  are  entitled 
to  be  committed  to  the  grave  with  the 
same  words  of  hope  and  the  same  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  with  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  members  of  our  own 
communion,  and  who  have  died  unbap- 
tized ;  and  I  fully  believe  it  will  be  a 
great  solace  in  many  a  solitary  parish — 
in  Wales,  for  example,  where  the  Baptist 
community  principally  exists — that  there 
shall  be  no  longer  the  committing  of 
these  persons  to  the  grave  with  a 
silent  service.  Besides,  there  are,  we 
know,  other  persons  who  are  unwill- 
ing to  receive  baptism.  The  Quakers 
are  a  body  who  may,  perhaps,  be  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves ;  but  to  all  such 
persons  it  might  be  a  consolation  that 
such  words  should  be  applied  as  those 
in  the  service  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
There  is  another  body  of  Nonconformists 
— and  I  suppose  they  are  the  only  body 
who  are  distinctly  represented  in  this 
House — of  whose  grievances  in  this 
matter  we  have  heard  very  little;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  entitled  to  con- 
sideration on  that  account.  I  refer  to 
the  large  body  of  Eoman  Catholics  in 
this  country,  who  have  certainly  a 
grievance  in  this  matter.  You  have 
parish  vaults  used  from  generation  to 
generation  by  the  old  families  to 
which  they  belong.  But  still  more 
we  have  to  consider  the  case  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Irish  labourers,  who 
are  in  a  position  more  difficult  than  any 
dissenting  body  in  this  country ;  for  if  con- 
scientious, they  must  repudiate  the  ser- 
vices of  our  clergy.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  ordinary  Dissenter  who  thinks  that 
the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  intruding  into  an  office  he  has  no  right 
to  assume,  or  that  our  services  are  more 
or  less  a  sacrilege  :  but  I  do  think  that 
the  Boman  Catholic  labourer  who  is  well 
trained  by  his  priests  must  consider  it  a 
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desecration  to  have  a  service  read  over 
his  nearest  and  dearest  by  a  man  whom 
he  considers  an  intruder  into  the  sacred 
office.     Therefore,  as  the  law  stands  it 

Sresses  more  severely  upon  the  Boman 
atholic  than  anyone  else — we  obtrude 
.upon  him  the  service  of  a  Church  which 
he  repudiates:  and  I  think,  therefore, 
you  are  entitled  to  ask  that  there  shall 
be  some  consideration  for  his  case,  and 
that  the  law  shall  be  altered  so  as 
to  enable  Roman  Catholics  to  receive 
Christian  burial  without  having  the 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England 
forced  upon  them.  But  when  I  am 
telling  of  the  law  as  it  is,  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  make  laws 
than  to  have  them  observed.  There 
are  right  rev.  Brethren  of  mine  here  to- 
night who  have  had  charge  of  burial- 
grounds  in  London  in  which  great  num- 
bers of  those  Roman  Catholic  labourers 
have  been  buried,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
many  of  them  have  had  to  <ionnive  at 
the  breaking  of  the  law.  Therefore,  as 
regards  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  right  that 
there  should  be  some  alteration  of  the 
law.  Now,  from  the  few  cases  which 
I  have  mentioned,  your  Lordships  will 
see  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  simple 
question  which  the  Resolution  of  my 
noble  Friend  implies.  The  Bishops 
have  also  thought  that  they  might  pro- 
ceed a  step  further — whether  the  clergy 
will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  them  I 
cannot  say.  I  am  aware  that  what  I 
am  going  to  say  may  be  turned  to 
ridicule,  but  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
so  treated.  Your  Lordships,  I  dare  say, 
when  travelling  in  Wales,  and  I  also 
when  travelling  in  the  wilds  of  Cumber- 
land, have  seen  this — a  funeral  proces- 
sion moving  among  the  mountains,  and 
the  sound  of  the  hymn  which  the 
mourners  offered  up  echoing  among  the 
valleys  and  hills — then  the  whole  stop- 
ping because  the  mourners  had  come  to 
the  sacred  ground  and  they  could  only 
enter  it  in  silence.  At  the  entrance 
there  was  an  end  of  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  feeling  with  which  the  mourners 
had  accompanied  their  friend  to  his  last 
home.  My  Lords,  this  has  suggested 
an  idea  which  I  merely  throw  down 
for  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government — in  that  deep  consideration 
which  they  assure  us  they  are  giving  to 
this  question — that  it  is  possible  we  may 
come  to  an  agreement.  If  we  are  not 
able  to  have  the  Liturgy  owing  to  our 
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differences  in  this  ooontzy,  at  ktit 
there  is  something  like  the  Liturgy  ii 
which  Churchmen  and  Diasenten  in 
greatly  united.  I  hold  in  my  hand  t 
book  of  hymns  of  great  value.  It  k 
the  compilation  of  my  noble  Friend 
whom  I  see  opposite  (Ix)rd  Selbome).  I 
come  to  the  index  of  these  hymns  and 
I  find  the  name  of  Isaac  Watts  as  tlu 
author  of  40  that  have  been  selected.  I 
go  further,  and  find  the  name  of  Philip 
Doddridge  as  the  author  of  many  more; 
and  then  I  come  to  a  portion  of  tibie  book 
in  which  the  noble  fx>rd  has  collected 
hymns  that  are  suitable  for  burial  of  the 
dead.  I  find  there  the  name  of  Bishop 
Heber,  and  of  Henry  Hart  Milman; 
again  the  name  of  Isaac  Watts  and 
Philip  Doddridge.  Added  to  the  names 
of  these,  there  is  also  that  of  Willianm 
Then  there  is  a  poet  of  whom  I  cannot 
say  whether  he  was  a  Nonconformist  or 
not,  but  I  know  he  was  bom  a  MomTisa 
— James  Montgomery.  Now,  if  it  be  the 
case  that  in  collecting  those  hymns  ap- 
propriate for  singing  at  the  burials  of 
the  dead,  one  of  the  most  attached  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  findi 
some  of  those  hymns  in  the  works  of 
Nonconformists,  I  think  he  could  scarcelj 
— certainly  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to — say — **You  may  sing  thois 
hymns  up  to  the  entrance  to  our  oniial* 
grounds,  but  there  you  must  be  silent 
You  may  not  sing  them  over  the  mve." 
I  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion.  I  think 
it  amounts  to  this — it  shows  that  we  are 
desirous  of  settling  this  question  in  a 
kindly  manner.  My  Lords,  it  is  said  that 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  require  that  the 
burial  service  of  those  persons  should 
not  be  all  conducted  in  the  burial-groond. 
But  it  is  not  the  custom  with  any  com- 
munity in  this  country  to  have  the  fn- 
neral  service  entirely  oTor  the  graie. 
There  is  no  community  of  any  kind 
which  I  know  that  has  it.  Our  Chnrch 
has  a  large  portion  of  its  service  within 
the  church.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
Wesleyan  book  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Earl.  It  is  the  Church  of  England  Ser- 
vice and  nothing  else — a  very  great  in- 
dication that  the  differences  which  sepa- 
rate us  one  from  another  are  not  so  great 
as  some  persons  for  Party  panoses 
would  have  us  believe.  Gnbis  Weai&jan 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
greater  part  is  to  be  read — ^I  do  not  know 
where,  but  I  suppose  in  the  chapel,  and  a 
very  small  portion  over  the  grave.  Bomaa 
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LolioSy  as  I  know,  do  not  usually  have 
^pay  distinct  service  at  the  grave ;  they 
%IU7  their  dead  in  silence,  having  cele- 
Inted  a  devout  religious  service  in  their 
mm  chapel.    And  as  no  one  would  pro- 
pose to  make  them  depart  so  far  from 
iheir  general  practice  as  to  celebrate 
|kia8S  in  the  churchyards  of  the  Church 
'(Df  England  places  of  worship,  and  as 
"Ve  are  not  proposing  that  all  these  com- 
vranities  should  depart  from  their  prac- 
tioe  of  commencing  their  religious  ser- 
lioe    elsewhere    than    in    graveyards, 
ttioy  may  be  satisfied  with  some  devout 
oSnring   up    of  hymns,    such    as    the 
Biahops  in  Convocation  have  suggested. 
My  Lords,  I  am  confident  we  have  only 
to  set  our  minds  gravely  to  the  deter- 
mined purpose  of  settling  this  question 
and  we  shidl  be  able  to  settle  it.  It  is  ridi- 
aoloas  to  suppose  that  a  question  which 
ham  been  settled  in  every  country  in  the 
otrilized  world,  as  far  as  I  know,  except 
Spain — which  has  been  settled  even  in 
the  dominions  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan — cannot  be  settled  in  this  in- 
telligent and  tolerant  country,  if  men  have 
no  other  desire  than  simply  to  come  to  a 
■atiafactory  settlement.     My  Lords,  it  is 
•eid  you  will  not  settle  this  question  in  a 
war  satisfactory  to  the  Liberation  Society. 
I  c(o  not  suppose  you  will.     I  am  not  at 
all  certain  that  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate things  that  could  happen  to  that 
Body  would  be  the  settlement  of  this 
question    in  a   moderate    and    candid 
manner.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not 
be  more  satisfactory  to  hon.  Members 
who    are  the  great    advocates  of   the 
Dissenting  claims  in  ''  another  place  *'  to 
be  able  to   make    speeches   upon   the 
existing  grievance.     But  what  I  want  to 
do  is  to  put  an  end  to  anything  like  a 
real  grievance,  though  it  affects  only  a 
few  persons.    I  am   anxious   that  we 
should  see  as  soon  as  possible  who  it  is 
who  wishes  to  disestablish  the  Church  of 
England  and  who  it  is  who  wishes  to 
maintain  it.     I  am  anxious  to  detach 
from  the  movement  for  disestablishment 
the  agitation  which  is  kept  up  on  this 
question,  and  we  can  so  detach  it  by 
taking  the  question  fairly  in  hand.     I 
do  not  believe  that  the  great  Noncon- 
formist bodies  in  this  country  are  very 
much  in  earnest  about  making  more  of 
a  grievance  of  this  subject  than  it  really 
amounts  to.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  them 
of  them  have  taken  a  new  view  of  the 
great  and  solemn  responsibility  of  the 


State  for  the  social,  moral,  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  I  hope 
they  will  learn  to  return  more  to  the 
teachingps  of  the  fathers  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Body  on  this  subject.     I  am  cer- 
tain-that  those  among  them  who  in  for- 
mer times  have  secured  the  rights  which 
their  descendants  now  enjoy  have  not 
done  so  by  declamatory  speeches  care- 
fully prepared  for  the  platform,  in  order 
that  they  might  excite  agitation  against 
the    Established    Church.     They    suc- 
ceeded rather  because,  like  Lardner  and 
Watts,  they  were  men  of  great  learning, 
or  like  others  whom  we  may  remember 
in  our  own  day  they  roused  the  mind 
and  conscience  by  their  great  eloquence. 
The  days  are  passed,  perhaps,  when  any 
man  now  living  can  call  to  mind  the  in- 
fluence of  Robert  Hall,  and  even  those 
who  heard  Edward  Irving  are  now  few 
and  far  between.  He  was,  indeed,  reared 
in  an  Established  Church,  but  his  posi- 
tion and  influence  were  those  of  a  Non- 
conformist.    Such  men,  I  say,  secured 
the  rights  of  their  fellows,  not  by  raising 
paltry  questions  as  to  how  many  words 
should  be  used  in  a  graveyard,  or  in  con- 
tending with  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.     They  held  their  own  by  their 
learning,  by  their   eloquence,  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  in- 
fluence which  they  gained  over  men's 
hearts.     In  like  manner,  I  do  trust  that 
the  better  feeling  of  the  Nonconformists 
will  be  roused,  and  that  the  higher  and 
nobler  elements  in   these    bodies    will 
detach    themselves    from    these    petty 
squabbles,  and  not  endeavour  by  means 
of  them  to  injure  a  Church    which,  if 
they  only  knew  their  own  interests  well, 
they  would  see  to  be  the  great  bulwark 
between    them    and    other    dangerous 
systems — the  great  help  towards  making 
this  a  truly  religious  country — religious 
in  the  highest  sense,  because  uniting  re- 
ligion with  moderation  and  reason. 

The  Archbishop  of  YORK :  My 
Lords,  as  I  am  obliged  to  leave  London 
to-night  for  my  diocese,  and  therefore 
cannot  record  my  vote,  I  beg  to  address 
you  in  a  few  words,  although  the  most 
rev.  Prelate  has  just  spoken  from  this 
Bench.  I  think  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  subject  should  now  be 
discussed  out-of-doors  with  an  amount 
of  heat  and  passion  unknown  in  former 
years.  After  the  passages  quoted  by 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond) 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is 
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that  the  clergy  feel  so  strongly  and 
deeply  upon  this  matter.  They  regard 
it,  because  they  are  called  on  so  to  regard 
it,  as  a  question  of  establishment  or  dis- 
establishment. I  am  not  able,  however, 
to  look  upon  the  question  as  one  in- 
volving this  issue,  and  I  desire  very  much 
to  separate  the  question  from  that  of 
disestablishment.  We  shall  fight  the 
battle  against  disestablishment  on  very 
bad  ground  if  wo  have  to  fight  it  by  the  side 
of  the  gi'ave.  Questions  about  burials, 
tomb-stones,  and  inscriptions  often  excite 
strong  feeling ;  and  that  feeling  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  suifering  friends,  be- 
cause the  natural  instinct  of  most  people 
is  not  to  interfere  with  their  sorrow,  and 
to  let  them  have  their  own  way.  I  say 
I  do  not  regard  this  as  a  question  in- 
volving disestablishment  at  all.  There 
is  a  groat  difference  between  entrance 
to  the  churchyard  and  entrance  to  the 
church.  A  man  is  by  no  means  obliged 
to  go  into  the  church,  but  is  quite  certain 
to  find  his  way  into  the  churchyard; 
and  that  alono  makes  a  great  distinction 
between  the  two  cases.  I  have  alluded 
to  the  state  of  opinion  during  the  pre- 
sent year ;  but  1  should  like  to  take  a 
little  wider  8ui*vey  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther it  has  been  admitted  by  others  that 
a  erievanco  really  exists.  Now,  in  the 
debate  upon  the  Bill  of  the  Lord 
Steward  in  1871,  I  find  there  .was  an 
admission,  by  the  late  Bishop  Wilber- 
foi*ce — than  whom  there  has  never  been 
a  readier  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
clergy — and  by  others,  that  there  was  a 
grievance  whi(^h  the  Bill  was  intended 
to  rectify ;  and  though  great  objections 
were  felt  to  the  Bill,  it  was  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  and  only  failed,  I 
think,  to  pass  through  its  further  stages 
on  account  of  the  want  of  time.  Thus 
the  remedy  failed,  but  the  admissions 
of  a  grievance  remain  on  record.  We 
may  go  further.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  Ileport  on  this  subject  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  for  the  present 
year.  It  is  true  the  Committee  decline 
to  recommend  any  change  in  the  law  of 
burial  other  than  that  agreed  to  by  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  1871  ; 
but  the  Report  contains  several  impor- 
tant recommendations.  If,  it  says,  any 
measure  is  necessary,  the  Committee  are 
of  opinion — 

"Fiwtly. — That    ample    security   should  bo 
taken  ftir  tlio  mnintemince  of  d«n;euoy  ami  urdcr. 
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<*  Secondly  .—That»   for  thii  pnrpoH,  «lf 
legally  authorized  Mnricea  ihoiild  m  nnd. 

"  Tliirdlv.— That  the  Bervioe.  aa 


should  he  conducted  only  by  Bome  ptnoa  m. 
pointed  by  the  legal  roproacntatiTea  of  Oi  4 
ceased,  but  never  at  the  same  time  aa  aaj  ote 
public  servico^in  tho  church  or  chnrchyiid. 

*'  Fourthly.— That  tho  new  law  iboiild  M 
apply  to  the  churchyards  of  thoae  panhav 
districts  for  which  a  public  buxial-groimd  hi 
been  provided  by  a  Burial  Board,  contaiiiiB|a 
unconsecratcd  as  well  as  a  cunaecrated  pntM; 
nor  to  tho  consecrated  portion  of  nch  gnoi 

'*  Fifthly.— That  the  new  law  iiliould  net  i^ 
to  the  members  of  an^  religious  body  ia  ■; 
parish  in  which  there  is  a  chapel  with  a  nfr 
cient  burial-ground  licensed,  or  otherwiK  1c|i]]t 
secured  for  tiie  use  of  the  members  of  wi 
religious  body. 

**  Sixthly  .—That  such  new  law  shooU  sM 
apply  to  any  burial-ground  which  had  ben  « 
should  hereafter  be  provided  solely  by  pdnti 
benefaction.** 

Here  is  a  complete  scheme  for  a  Bill  if 
one  must  be  passed,  though  the  Coa- 
mittee  decline  to  recommend  one,pt- 

Sared  by  this  Committee  of  Convoostn. 
uring  the  present  year.     Why  do  thcj 
make  such  recommendations?    It  mart 
be  because  of  their  belief  that  a  griir- 
ance  of  some  kind  exists ;  for  if  thm 
was  no  such  belief  they  would  natoxatty 
look  to  your  Lordships  to  reject  a  mca- 
Bure  wluch  they  regard  as  a  wanton  «■• 
croachment  upon  the  rights  and  pin- 
leges  of  the  National  Church.    In  1871 
the  resolutions  referred  to  in  this  Bepot 
were  passed,  and    it  was  then  reooB- 
mended  that  the  existing  Burial  Acli 
should  be  applied  to  all  parishes  whm 
it  was  expedient  that  new  or  additioail 
burial-grounds  should  be  provided ;  thai 
Services  other  than  those  of  the  Char^ 
of   England    should  be  provided  only 
when  the  incumbent  received  notioe  ia 
writing ;  and,  lastly,  that  one  or  moia 
parishes    should    have    the   power  of 
providing  burial-grounds.    Conaideriag 
the  natural  state  of  feeling  among  tha 
clergy  on  this  subject,  these  are  con- 
siderable concessions.  At  the  same  time, 
they  give  us  this  lesson — that  it  ia  not 
desirable  to  proceed  by  Besolution,  and 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  hare  a 
Bill.     It  has  been  already  said    and 
will  be  echoed,  I  am  sure,  by  ill  my 
right  rev.  Brethren — ^that  it  ia  not  the 
duty  of  tho  Bishops  to  propose  a  mea- 
sure in  a  matter  of  great  national  im- 
portance,  and  that  it  is   to   the  Go- 
vernment we  must  look  to  submit  aome 
measure  which  shall  deal  effieotnally  with 
the  question.    Speaking  for  myaelf,  I 
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obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion — 
Srst,  that  a  grierance  has  been  proved 
to  eadsty  and  that  as  long  as  it  exists  it 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  hidden  sore, 
whkli  will  do  considerable  injury  to  the 
vork  of  the  Church ;  and,  in  the  next 
pjaee»  that  this  grievance  must  be  re- 
dreeaed  with  due  regard  to  the  rights 
<^  all  ooncemed»  and  espedallj  to  those 
of  the  deTgy.  For  example,  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act  has  expressly 
FHidered  the  clergy  liable  for  every  ser- 
vice held  in  the  churchyard.  In  this 
and  in  other  x>oints  the  position  of  the 
dsrgy  would  have  to  be  considered.  But 
I  agree  that  it  is  possible  to  devise  some 
measoxe  which  shall  give  relief  to  the 
Nonconformists,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  clergy  in  the 
^urc^ee  and  in  the  churchyards,  im- 
posing upon  them  no  gpreater  burden 
than  they  have  at  present.  I  feel  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  question,  and  feel 
also  that  it  is  expedient  to  deal  with  it 
hy  Bill  rather  than  by  a  general  Beso- 
Istion.  Should  such  a  Bill  be  presented 
to  your  Liordships  early  next  Session,  I 
am  sure  that,  however  much  we  may 
differ  as  to  details,  we  shall  unite  in 
giving  it  anxious  consideration,  with  a 
new  to  a  permanent  and  efficient  mea- 
sure cm  this  question. 

Thx  £a&l  of  KIMBEELEY  thought 
the  speech  of  the  most  rev.  Primate 
must  have  increased  the  desire  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  g^ve  to  this 
question  the  most  serious  and  real  con- 
sideration. It  must  be  obvious  that 
neither  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gbanville) 
nor  ^oee  who  acted  with  him  approached 
&is  question  with  any  view  either  of  pro- 
voking a  religious  controversy  or  of 
making  political  capital.  What  he  and 
everyone  desired  was  to  find  a  solution 
of  a  di£Bculty  which  it  was  urgent  should 
not  be  longer  allowed  to  continue  un- 
settled. The  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Bichmond),  in  his  endeavour  to  mini- 
mize the  grievance,  rather  understated 
it  He  seemed  to  think  that  this 
grievance  did  not  exist  60  years  ago; 
out,  at  all  events,  it  had  existed  for  a 
vhole  generation. 

The  Duke  or  EICHMOND  and  GOE- 
DON  explained  that  he  said  that, 
altiliough  the  grievance  might  have 
dkisted  60  years  ago,  we  had  not  heard 
ahout  it  till  within  the  last  25  or  30  years. 

Thb  Easl  of  KIMBEELEY  said,  we 
had,  at  all  events,  heard  about  it  quite 


long  enough.  And  he  wished  to  remind 
their  Lordships  that  conclusive  proof  had 
been  given  that  a  grievance  existed,  and 
it  was  a  grievance  that  could  not  be  mea- 
sured exactly  by  nimibers — ^the  feeling 
of  bitterness  which  actuated  the  few  in 
these  matters  extended  itself  to  all  who 
held  similar  theological  views.  When 
he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  several  un- 
pleasant cases  in  regard  to  burials  arose 
between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
that  of  Spain ;  we  felt  aggrieved  because 
certain  of  our  countrymen  who  were 
Protestants  were  denied  burial  in  their 
own  churchyards  in  Spain  with  any 
funeral  rites  at  the  time  the  body  was 
laid  in  the  grave.  Surely  it  was  peif  ectly 
natural  that  Nonconformists  should  feel 
aggrieved  under  similar  oirciunstances  ? 
The  noble  Duke  had  referred  to  the  Bill 
of  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley)  had 
charge  in  1868,  and  which  entirely  put 
an  end  to  the  grievance  in  Ireland.  It 
was  true,  as  had  been  stated,  that  that 
Bill  allowed  the  funeral  service  to  be 
performed  by  a  Catholic  priest  or  a. Dis- 
senting minister  at  the  grave ;  but  the 
noble  Duke  did  not  add  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  go  the  length  of  the  Bill  of  1 868. 
That  measure  had  now  been  in  operation 
for  eight  years,  and  he  had  not  heard 
that  any  of  the  difficulties  had  arisen 
which  were  anticipated  by  some  at  the 
time  it  passed.  If  that  Act  were  so 
adverse  to  the  Irish  Church  Establish- 
ment as  it  had  been  stated  to  be  this 
evening,  why  did  not  the  noble  Duke 
and  his  Colleagues  oppose  it  ?  The  fact, 
however,  was  that  that  Act  had  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  the  disesta- 
blishment of  the  Irish  Church.  The 
most  rev.  Primate  seemed  to  exaggerate 
the  difficulties  which  were  likely  to  occur 
in  settling  this  question.  There  was 
nothing  more  easy  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  than  to  conjure  up  all  kinds  of 
dreadful  occurrences  whicn  would  foUow 
an  alteration  of  the  law — ^but  which 
were  never  destined  to  be  realized. 
There  were  between  600  and  700  ceme- 
teries in  towns  in  this  coimtry,  but  he 
had  not  heard  that  any  indecorous  or 
irreligious  scenes  had  occurred  in  them, 
and  in  country  parishes  ,the  danger  was 
likely  to  be  less.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  general  feeling  of  the  population  on 
this  subject  was  such  that  the  risk  we 
ran  was  incalculably  small.  The  most 
natural  course,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
to  leave  the  churchyard  in  the  custody 
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of  tliG  clergyman  and  the  cliiirchwardens 
as  at  present,  and  to  leave  it  to  the 
ordinary  police  of  the  country  to  see  that 
no  disorder  took  place.  The  most  rev. 
Primate  had  spoken  of  the  strong  feeling 
of  the  clergy  with  reference  to  the 
churchyards.  No  doubt  that  feeling 
ought  to  be  fairly  considered ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  burials  question  was  especially 
one  for  the  laity.  His  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Granville)  had  been  found  fault 
with  for  introducing  this  matter  in  the 
shape  of  a  llosolution ;  but  many  matters 
had  within  his  own  experience  been 
settled  by  Resolution,  and  this  Kesolu- 
tion,  if  carried,  would  be  an  indication 
to  the  Government  of  the  course  which 
Parliament  desired  to  pursue.  The 
clergy  were  specially  represented  in  that 
House,  and  any  expression  of  opinion 
coming  from  them  would  carry  great 
weight ; — but,  whatever  were  the  results 
of  the  Ilosolution,  the  speeches  of  the 
Primate  and  of  the  most  rev.  Prelate 
could  not  fail  to  produce  great  effect  both 
there  and  elsewhere.  He  felt  confident 
that  every  man  on  that  side  of  the  House 
who  voted  for  the  Resolution  would  do 
so  not  because  ho  regarded  it  in  the 
slightest  degree  as  a  blow  to  the  Church 
of  England,  but  for  exactly  the  opposite 
reason.  This  was  one  of  those  small 
irritating  sores  which  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue resulted  in  great  injury,  and  might, 
if  not  removed,  become  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
itself.  While  he  believed  the  Church 
continued  to  retain  as  strongly  as  ever 
her  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people 
of  this  countrj',  and  that  a  large  part  of 
the  Nonconformists  had  no  wish  to  pull 
her  down,  he  felt  that  nothing  would  be 
more  likely  to  exi)odite  a  union  between 
them  and  those  who  took  a  contrary 
view  than  that  a  system  should  be  kept 
up  which  was  a  continual  wound  to  their 
feelings.  For  those  reasons  he  should 
cordially  support  the  Pesolution  of  his 
noble  Friend. 

Thk  Bisiror  oy  J.INCOLN  :  My 
Lords,  there  is  no  one,  I  believe,  in 
your  Lordships'  House,  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  one  on  this  Episcoi)al  Bench, 
who  is  not  desirous  of  redressing  all  real 
grievances,  especially  of  any  of  our  Non- 
confoiTuist  fellow  Christians.  You  have 
given  practical  evidence  of  this  truth. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  alleged  as  a  griev- 
ance by  some  of  our  dissenting  brethren, 
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that,  inasmuch  as  the  chuichyniiflt 
the  country  are  not  national  pit^Miir, 
but  belong  to  a  particalar  rdisiav 
communion — the  Church  of  Enntad, 
from  which  they  are  separated,  and  boa 
which  they  derive  no  benefit --Act 
should  be  required  by  law  to  contzibnli 
to  their  maintenance.  Therefore,  d- 
though  church  rates  were  not  a  taxnpoi 
persons,  but  on  property,  and  althoogh 
Nonconformists  are  freely  admitted  t» 
burial  in  our  churchyards,  you  thoudt 
fit  to  remove  this  alleged  grievaneebr 
passing  the  Act  for  the  abolitiott  of 
Compulsory  Church  Kates.  I  Tentnn 
to  think,  my  Lords,  that  it  is  hudlj 
consistent  with  reason  and  equity  thtt 
any  Nonconformists  should  now  come 
forward  and  allege  that  the  churchjirdi 
are  national  property ;  and  should  diini. 
not  only  burial  therein,  which  is  freelj 
conceded,  but  should  also  demand  that 
their  own  ministers  should  be  admittei 
on  equal  terms  with  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Englaud  to  officiate  therein. 
Again,  my  Lords,  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  Nonconformist  literature  are  awin 
that  many  Dissenters  allege  that  tb« 
consecration  of  a  burial  place  is  an  idk 
form  and  superstitious  ceremony;  ind 
in  deference  to  that  allegation  yoor 
Lordships  have  passed  the  Burials  Acts 
which  require  that  a  certain  portion  of 
every  public  cemetery  should  be  left  mi- 
consecrated.  It  seems  to  be  somevhat 
at  variance  with  that  repugnance  to 
consecration,  that  some  should  now 
plead  that  it  is  a  great  hardship  on 
Nonconformity  that  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
the  Church  in  all  the  consecrated  church- 
yards  of  the  country,  and  perform  its 
own  religious  services  therein.  But, 
let  this  pass.  The  question  of  erieyances 
is  one,  like  many  others,  on  wich  then 
are  two  sides ;  and  justice  and  wisdom 
require  that  we  should  hear  both.  Peti- 
tions to  Parliament  enable  us  in  some 
measure  to  do  so.  In  analyzing  the 
Petitions  on  this  subject  which  were 
presented  to  the  other  House  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  present  year,  np  to 
April  6th  last,  we  find  that  there  were 
only  about  18  Petitions  in  favour  of  the 
change  proposed  in  the  noble  EarFs 
Eesolutions,  and  there  were  about  1,800 
Petitions  against  it.  Now,  myLorA, 
the  question  is.  Are  we  to  redieas  the 
grievance  of  those  who  have  signed  the 
18    Petitions,   and  thus  to  indict  ths 
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ntoranoe  deprecated  by  those  who  have 
Sgned  the  1,800?  Would  this  be  a 
yrndent  and  eqpiitable  course?  And, 
wxj  Lords,  even  if  we  were  to  redress  it) 
iTOiymuch  fear  that  there  is  another 
■lifliTanoe  behind,  which  would  next 
Bftre  to  be  removed,  and  that  is  no  other 
fliaa  the  alleged  grievance  of  the  exist- 
«noe  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
BAtional  establishment  of  religion.  My 
Lords,  the  noble  Earl  opposite  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
moAf  and  has  referred  to  the  Burial  Acts 
pMsed  for  that  country,  and  has  invited 
jonr  Lordships  to  imitate  that  precedent. 
In  anticipation  of  that  appeal  I  felt  it 
IDT  duty  to  inquire  of  the  Primate  of 
ad  Lreland,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  those  Irish 
Acts.   The  Primate  writes  thus — 

T  do  not  think  that  either  of  the  Irish 
Burial  Acts  of  1824  or  of  1868  have  been  of 
tiie  dightest  use.  They  have  had  no  healing 
illbot,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  stirred  up 
■bife,  and  hold  out  invitations  to  promote 
puooliial  quarrels.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
piflnng  of  an  Act  for  England,  such  as  the 
Burial  Act  for  Ireland,  would  be  a  source  of 
nnoeasing  annoyance  and  dispute." 

His  Grace  the  Primate  has  authorized 
me  to  make  public  this  statement  of  his 
opinion.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  writes 
in  a  similar  tone,  and  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  Ireland  is  placed  in  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  England 
for  such  an  experiment — 

*'  Inasmuch  as  in  Ireland  there  are  no  Secu- 
InifltB  who  would  declaim  in  churchyards 
against  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.'* 

It  is  remarkable,  my  Lords,  that  the 
publication  of  this  opinion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Derry,  brought  forward  the  President 
of  the  Secularist  Society  of  Belfast,  who 
proclaimed  that  he  and  his  brother  Se- 
cularists— 

'*  Consider  it  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
decUre  his  honest  conviction  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, even  though  it  be  at  the  open  grave  in  a 
consecrated  churdiyard.'* 

The  Eesolutions  now  before  your  Lord- 
ships, if  carried  into  effect,  would  enable 
anyone  to  hold  any  service  which  he 
deems  to  be  ''Christian,  religious,  and 
orderly,"  in  any  of  our  churchyards. 
Some  religionists — the  Socinians — make 
it  a  part  of  their  Christianity  to  deny 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  These  Eesolu- 
tions would  empower  them  to  proclaim 


that  opinion  there.  Other  religionists 
deny  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They 
woiild  be  enabled  by  these  Eesolutions 
to  preach  against  that  doctrine  over  the 
gpraves  of  your  departed  friends.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  rector  of 
IJpchurch,  near  Sittingboume,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  he  authorizes 
me  to  make  public  use  of  it.  He  states 
that  a  religious  sect,  calling  themselves 
**  the  Peculiar  People,"  who  believe  that 
they  alone  can  be  saved,  took  upon 
themselves,  against  his  remonstrance, 
to  hold  a  religious  meeting  at  a  funeral 
in  his  churchyard,  and  that  this  service 
consisted  of  a  long  succession  of  hymns 
mixed  up  with  preaching  of  a  violent 
kind,  and  he  adds  that  it  is  their  practice 
to  combine  preaching  with  multitudinous 
hymns  in  stentorian  tones,  and  that  they 
sometimes  continue  this  service  for  hours. 
My  Lords,  if  the  present  Eesolutions 
are  adopted,  I  fear  that  many  of  us 
might  rue  the  adoption,  especially  they 
who  happen  to  dwell  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  country  churchyards,  which, 
happily  for  us,  at  present,  are  scenes  of 
solemn  quietness  and  peace.  My  Lords, 
in  the  year  1874  you  passed  the  **  Public 
Worship  Eegulation  Act,"  one  of  the 
purposes  of  which  was  to  restrain  ritualis- 
tic and  romanizing  practices,  not  only  in 
our  Churches,  but  in  our  churchyards. 
And  what  will  be  the  effect  of  your 
adopting  the  present  Eesolutions,  which 
allow  the  use  of  any  *  ^  religious,  Christian, 
and  orderly  observances  ?  " — such  are 
the  words  of  the  Eesolution — **  as  to 
the  friends  or  relatives  of  the  deceased 
may  seem  fit  ?  "  Why,  my  Lords,  ac- 
cording to  these  Eesolutions,  you  may 
have  in  every  unclosed  churchyard  in 
England,  not  only  ritualistic  and  roman- 
izing practices,  but  you  may  have  Eomish 
masses  for  the  dead,  Eomish  prayers  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory,  Eomish  requiems 
and  dirges  chanted,  by  priests  attired  in 
all  the  splendid  vestments  of  the  Eomish 
hierarchy,  with  torches  flaming,  and 
censers  swinging,  and  banners  floating 
in  the  air.  Are  you  prepared  for  such 
demonstrations  as  these?  Would  this 
be  consistent  with  the  legislation  of  two 
years  ago  ?  But  I  forbear.  Only  two 
points  more.  In  the  Parliamentary  de- 
bates on  this  present  question  in  ''an- 
other place,"  I  was  denounced  by  the 
Mover  of  the  Eesolution  on  Burials,  as 
an  intolerant  bigot  and  fanatical  enthu- 
siast.    My  Lords,  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
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'  oliargey  if,  as  was  alleged  by  liim,  it  be 
bi^try  and  intolerance  to  proclaim  and 
bold  fast  the  principle  wmch  has  ever 
been  enunciated  by  the  greatest  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  such  as 
Richard  Hooker  and  Bishop  Andrewes, 
that  the  Act  of  the  consecration  of  a 
churchyard  is  a  very  solemn  one,  and 
that  the  essence  of  it  consists  in  sepa- 
rating from  common  uses  that  which  is 
consecrated,  and  in  transferring  it  from 
man  to  God ;  and  that  as  the  Church  is 
not  the  house  of  man,  but  the  house  of 
God,  so  the  churchyard  is  not  man's 
property,  but  His.  It  is  '*  God's  acre." 
And  as  He  is  not  the  Author  of  error 
and  confusion,  but  of  truth  and  peace, 
so  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  consecration  to  allow 
the  quiet  haven  of  the  churchyard  to  be 
disturbed  by  the  storms  of  polemical 
controversy,  and  to  be  agitated  by  the 
winds  of  false  doctrine  and  religious 
division,  and  even  of  unbelief.  My 
Lords,  I  entreat  you  to  protect  the  quiet 
dormitories  of  the  dead,  and  to  defend 
their  peaceful  sanctity  from  such  inva- 
sions as  these.  In  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era  a  great  conflict  arose 
in  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Italy — the 
City  of  Milan.  On  one  side  was  an  Arian 
Emperor,  Valentinian,  and  an  Arian 
Empress,  Justina ;  and  on  the  other  w£is 
one  of  the  greatest  Bishops  of  ancient 
Christendom,  St.  Ambrose.  The  Arian 
Emperor  and  Empress  requested  the 
Bishop  of  Milan,  on  the  plea  of  Christian 
charity,  to  give  up  a  share  in  the  Churches 
of  Milan  for  Arian  preaching  and  Arian 
worship.  Your  Lordships  may  remem- 
ber his  answer — 

"  If  you  ask  for  my  proi>erty,  you  may  have 
it.  If  you  dciiiaiid  my  life,  tako  it.  But  tho 
(..'liurch(\s  an;  not  miii«»  to  ipve.  I  (Minnot  sur- 
rt'iidtT  thoui.  Thry  bflong  to  (rod,  aiul  are 
oommitted  to  mo  an  a  tru8t<.>o  to  defend  them — 
and  I  shall  liavo  to  j^vo  an  account  horcaftor 
how  I  ha VI'  administrrcd  mv  trust." 

So,  my  Lords,  let  me  say  now.  I  do  not 
presume  to  speak  in  the  name  of  any 
one  else.  I  am  not  a  mouthpiece  or 
organ  of  the  English  Episcopate,  but  T 
deem  it  a  duty  to  say  publicly,  while?  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  concur  in  any  rea- 
sonable measure  for  the  redress  of  any 
proved  grievance  of  any  of  our  Non- 
conformist brethren  —  I  am  bound  to 
declare  unreservedly,  at  any  cost,  that 
you  may  deprive  me  of  my  Episcopal 
endowments,  you  may  take  from  me  my 
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Episcopal  honse,  yon  may  romore  m 
from  a  place  in  this  angiut  AsMnddr; 
but  I  cannot,  my  Lords,  smrender-li 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  wrong  ium- 
things  which  are  not  mine  to  give,  ni 
which  I  am  solemnly  pledged  fo  deind, 
the  churchyards  and  GhurSieB  whidiiR 
committed  to  my  care  by  the  Oreat  Hflij 
of  the  Church. 

Viscount  MIDLETON  said,  he  » 
gretted  that  the  question  shoold  hm 
been  brought  before  their  Lordahin  m 
this  shape,  and  that  the  noble  Ean,  m- 
stead  of^taking  the  opinion  of  the  Home 
upon  a  distinct  proposition,  should  hira 
confined  himself  to  introducing  an  ab* 
stract  Besolution.  It  was  true  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  taken  np  the 
subject  in  the  other  House  (Mr.  Oeoone 
Morgan)  had  proceeded  by  way  of 
IResolution ;  but  that  was  because  the 
Forms  of  that  House  precluded  the  chanoi 
of  his  bringing  forward  any  Bill  thii 
Session.  That  was  not  the  case  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  It  was  competflBt 
for  any  Member  of  their  Loroshin^ 
House — and  especially  so  for  the  noUe 
Earl  who  occupied  so  distinguished  ud 
pre-eminent  a  position  in  it — ^to  hare 
introduced  a  Bill.  If  it  had  been  eoeh 
a  measure  as  that  sugs^sted  by  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  cross-oenches  (Eiil 
Grey)  it  might  have  been  read  a  first  ud 
second  time,  and  then  sent  before  i 
Select  Committee.  No  doubt  the  qnei- 
tion  was  one  surrounded  by  many  diffi- 
culties; but  such  a  Committee  would 
have  had  evidence  upon  all  points  from 
persons  who  were  directly  interested  in 
the  subject,  and  they  would  have  had 
the  assistance  of  the  right  rev.  Benoh  in 
framing  a  working  measure.  He  lif- 
tened  in  vain  to  the  eloquent  speech  of 
tho  noble  Earl  for  any  suggestion  to 
meet  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  caw. 
He  believed  the  time  had  come  when  it 
had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  deil 
with  the  question.  There  was,  he  feared, 
a  hostile  and  uncompromising  spirit  it 
work  among  the  Nonconformist  andBift- 
senting  communities,  which  induced 
them  to  reject  every  proposition  that  had 
hitherto  been  made — and  he  feared  that 
thoy  would  refuse  in  like  manner  the 
present  alternative  of  a  silent  burial,  or  a 
sei-vice  in  the  churchyard  by  the  minister 
of  any  recognized  church ;  and  he  feared 
that,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  the  de- 
mand for  an  open  churchyard  was  the 
mere  pretext  for  obtaining  the  full  use 
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aometixnes  edled  natumal 
vieif  ed  with  oztroino  ftp- 
the  line  taken  bj  flome  of 
^  leading  spokesmen  of  the  Noncon- 
fcrnmrtt,  and  ahoold  desire  to  have  their 
ki^vage  definitely  interpreted  before 
■ceeptin^  an  abstract  Besolntion  as  an 
eipraesion  of  their  viewB.  While  he 
ns  ready  to  support  any  well-considered 
nessnre,  framed  with  due  regard  to  the 
inMie  and  personal  interests  concerned, 
M  eoold  not  Tote  for  such  a  vag^e,  in- 
distinct, and  unpractical  Besolntion  as 
fbat  of  the  noble  Earl,  which,  if  agreed 
to,  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
sdranoe  the  question  towards  a  settle- 
ment. 

Yj^xl  SPENOEB  beliered,  on  the  oon- 
tarj,  that  the  passing  of  this  Besolntion 
would  greatly  advance  the  question.    It 
was  not  pretended  that  the  passing  a 
BMve  abstract  Besolntion  could  or  would 
sstde  the  question ;  because,  under  any 
drcumatances,  it  must  be  followed  by 
kgisLation ;  but  it  would  be  a  stepping- 
rtoae  in  the  direction  of  settlement.  The 
distinctly    they   recognized     the 
connected    with    the    sub- 
ject the  more  clearly,  perhaps,  would 
thsy  see  their  way  to  the  removal  of 
them.     He   denied  that  the  grievance 
WIS  sentimental — it  was  a  realil^.     The 
grievance    was  this  —  that   Dissenters 
who  had   the  right  of  interment  in  a 
parish  churchyara  must  have  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which 
thsj  mig^ht  not  approve,  read  by  a  clergy- 
man with  whom  they  might  have  no 
ijmpathy,  and  with  whom  they  might 
have  been  in  controversy.    It  was  hard 
that  at  such  a  time  mourners  should  be 
eompelled  to  be  xmwilling  listeners.    It 
was  said  that  the  introauction  of  Dis- 
ienting  ministers  into  the  parish  church- 
yards would  tend  to  lower  the  position 
of  the  clergy ;  but  he  did  not  think  any 
•ppiehenaon  need  be   entertained  on 
that  ground.    The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  owed  the  position  they  held 
to  the  devotion  they  displayed  to  their 
^ty  and  the  care  they  took  of  the  in- 
tsKsts  of  the  poor,  more  than  to  any 
legal  position  they  held,  and  so  long  as 
they  £d  their  duty  they  need  not  fear 
the  intrusion  of  Dissenters ;  but  if  they 
hoped  to  maintain  their  position  by  the 
mare  letter  of  the  law,  diere  would  be 
move  danger  of  their  losing  it.    Again, 
it  was  said  that  if  they  g^ve  up  the 
dmrchyard  they  would  have  to  give  up 


the  church  as  well.  He  could  not  see 
the  loffic  of  that  argument.  It  was  ab- 
solutefy  necessary  uiat  the  dead  should 
be  buried,  but  there  were  other  churches 
and  chapels  where  Dissenters  might  per- 
form their  religious  worship.  Nor  did 
he  think  there  was  any  fear  that  the 
churchyards  would  become  platforms  for 
secularists,  or  that  scenes  would  occur 
which  would  cause  scandal  to  the  church 
or  neighbourhood.  He  thought  the 
good  feeling  which  existed  in  this  coun- 
try would  prevent  anything  of  the  kind. 
No  such  scenes  occurred  in  the  ceme- 
teries, and  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
those  who  went  to  a  churchyard  to  per- 
form a  religious  ceremony  and  to  give 
consolation  to  the  bereaved  would  in- 
dulge in  invectives  against  the  Church 
or  we  clergy.  The  noble  Duke  said  the 
grievance  was  one  that  was  felt  by  very 
few;  but  he  (Earl  Spencer)  believed 
that  the  number  who  felt  aggrieved  was 
very  large.  The  grievance  was  particu- 
larly felt  in  the  rural  parts  of  England 
and  in  almost  evezy  parish  of  Wales. 
But  if  it  prevailed  mucn  less  extensively 
— if  it  were  even  confined  to  a  single 
congregation — he  thought  it  should  at 
once  be  removed,  if  it  could  be  removed 
without  doing  harm  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. As  to  "surrendering  the  out- 
works "  of  the  Church,  the  position  of 
the  Church  was  a  strong  one  within  it- 
self, and  it  was  not  wise  that  it  should 
be  weakened  by  placing  garrisons  where 
there  was  no  neea  of  defence,  and  which 
must  be  surrendered  whenever,  seriously 
attacked. 

Thb  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  that, 
on  this  question,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
and  their  Lordships  should  be  very  care- 
ful that  in  relieving  the  g^evances  of 
one  party  they  did  not  inflict  an  injury 
on  the  other.  For  himself,  he  did  not 
know  an3rthing  to  shock  his  sense  of 
right  in  allowing  other  kinds  of  services 
than  those  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
be  used  in  the  churchyards.  There  was 
no  doubt  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question ;  and  he  feared  there  was 
a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  advantage 
which  the  one  side  possessed  and  the 
disadvantage  to  which  the  other  was 
subjected.  The  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  sat  down  (Earl  Spencer)  had  insisted 
very  strongly  on  the  grievance  felt  by 
Dissenters  in  being  obliged  to  listen  to  a 
service  to  which  they  objected*      But 
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what  evidence  was  there  that  the  Church 
of  England  Service  was  so  distastefol  to 
Dissenters?  Several  years  ago  he  en- 
deavoured to  procure  information  as  to 
the  services  used  in  the  unconsecrated 
parts  of  cemeteries  about  London,  and 
he  found,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  that 
the  Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  very  largely  used.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  widespread  objection  to 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  it 
appeared  that  in  those  very  cemeteries 
which  were  created  purposely  for  the 
relief  of  Dissenters,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases — he  would  say  the  majority 
— that  service  was  employed  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  told  the  House  was  so 
distasteful  to  Dissenters.  As  to  the 
right  of  Nonconformists,  in  one  sense, 
no  doubt,  they  had  that  right,  in  another 
sense,  the  right  was  greatly  weakened 
by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  church- 
rates.  By  freeing  themselves  from  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  church- 
yards, they  had  avowedly,  if  not  legally, 
weakened  their  claim  to  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  them.  He  earnestly 
desired  that  this  question  should  be 
settled,  which,  as  long  as  it  remained 
open,  might  be  not  only  a  weak- 
ness but  a  danger.  Ho  was  thank- 
ful to  hear  that  Iler  Majesty* s  Govern- 
ment had  consented  to  take  the  ques- 
tion into  their  consideration,  and  to 
bring  forward  a  measure  which  might 
afford  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. He  hoped  that  another  year 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
seeing  this  question  settled. 

Lord  COLERIDGE:  My  Lords,  I 
wish  to  say  a  very  few  words  to  explain 
the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  vote  for 
the  Resolution  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville).  1  shall  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  there  is  mucli  force  in  the  objection 
that  it  would  be  better  to  treat  a  subject 
of  this  kind  by  way  of  Bill  than  of  Reso- 
lution. No  doubt  it  is  true  that  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  discussing  a 
problem  of  this  nature  witli  reference  to 
its  practical  difficulties  as  seen  in  the 
provisions  of  a  Bill.  Agreeing  in  the 
principles  and  assenting  to  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  noble  Earl  who  brought 
forward  the  Resolution,  I  am  free  to 
confess  I  should  have  preferred  that  this 
Resolution  should  have  been  embodied 
in  a  I^ill :  but  having  said  that,  I  am 
bound  to  add  that  to  object  to  vote  for  a 
Resolution  on  such   a   ground   as  this 
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would  be,  in  me  at  least,  in  the  Uf^ 
degree  unpractical    and   nnwortki.  I 
speak  only  for  myself,  and  do  not  pn- 
tend  to  lay  down  the  law  for  sny  otib 
noble  Lord.     Some  men,  no  doubt,  a 
anxious  to  avoid  expressing  an  odaki 
on  this  subject,  from  motives  whidi,ifl 
do  not  share,  I  can  respect ;  and  ftm 
the  mouths  of  such  men  such  an  obi» 
tion  as  this  is  reasonable  enongh.    Mt 
in  itself  I  cannot  think  it  is  entitU 
to  much  weight.    Let  us  consider  tk 
special  circumstances  of  the  case.   Wi 
are  now  in  the  middle  of  May.    Almdy 
Resolutions  embodying  substantislljtii 
Resolutions  of  the  noble  Earl  have  lea 
rejected  in  the  other  House  of  Fkriis- 
ment.    It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  would  be  not  one  vim 
more  practical  than  to  proceed  by  Ben- 
lution.  Everybody  who  debated  it  woiU 
feel  that  he  was  debating  somethiai 
which  could  not  pass ;   and  the  dehili 
would  be  just  as  merely  a  yehide  for 
expressing    opinions   as  is   the  debiti 
on    these    Resolutions.       Yet,    soni^ 
the    time  has  arrived  when    it  ii  ft 
that  your  Lordships'  opinion  on  tUi 
question  should  be  made  known  to  the 
country.    It  is  due  to  this  House— it  ii 
due  to  many  Members  in  it — ^that  tbeb 
opinions  upon  this  most  important  ind 
practical  question  should  be  placed  os 
record.      Therefore,   ag^eing  in  efoj 
respect  with  the  noble  Earl,   agreeing 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  nttedy 
indefensible — the  present  state  of  thinp, 
indeed,  not  having  been  defended  in  iti 
integrity  by  any  noble  Lord ;   and  Ae 
Resolutions  before  us  seeming  to  me  to 
lay  down  the  true  lines  upon  which  si^ 
amendment  of  the  law  should  proceed, 
I  want   no    better    reason    for  giviig 
my  vote  in  their  favour. 

I  start  with  this  position — It  is  the  con- 
ceded, at  aU  events,  it  is  the  unquestioa- 
able  right  of  every  Englishman  as  a  pa- 
rishoner  to  be  buried  in  the  churchysid 
of  his  parish  church  so  lonff  as  he  hse  no 
disqualifications  imposed  by  law.  Sub- 
ject to  these  disqualifications,  which  do 
not  affect  the  present  question,  tliie 
right  is  absolute  and  unqualified.  It  ii 
true  this  right  arose  in  other  times ;  but 
it  remains  as  certain,  absolute,  and  un- 
qualified as  it  was  in  the  times  when  it 
first  arose,  though  the  relations  of  fls 
Established  Church  to  the  nation  hafs 
since  been  greatly  and  fundamentsUj 
altered.     What  follows  from  this  pro- 
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poniicm  ?  Fust,  fhat  these  Besolutioiis 
and  any  legialation  founded  upon  them 
affect  no  secular  right  which  the  clergy 
can  maintain.  It  is  true  only  in  a 
qualified  and  veiy  limited  sense,  if  it  be 
true  at  all,  that  a  clergyman  has  the 
freehold  of  a  churchyard.  His  right  of 
property  in  it,  if  any,  is  of  the  most 
limited  kind,  only  such  as  the  absolutely 
aoqualified  rights  of  the  parishioners 
leare  him  to  enjoy.  He  cannot  prevent 
burials;  he  cannot — ^I  speak  broadly, 
not  forgetting,  but  not  sta3ring  to  de- 
scribe the  yarious  qualifications  of  my 
statement — he  cannot  prevent  the  erec- 
tion of  monuments  upon  the  soil,  nor 
the  construction  of  vaults  within  it :  it 
28  not  the  business  of  the  clergyjnan  to 
£ence  the  churchyard  which,  if  it  were 
his  freehold,  would  be  his  business. 
That  is  the  duty  of  the  parishoners.  He 
eannoty  except  for  limited  purposes, 
even  cut  down  the  trees  which  grow  in 
the  soil  of  it,  and  if  it  is  shut  up  under 
recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  law  recog- 
nizee in  him  no  claim  for  compensation. 
All  these  things  show  how  qualified  is 
his  freehold ;  and  they  show  tnat,  what- 
ever else  these  Besolutions  affect,  they 
vill  not  affect  in  the  smallest  degree  any 
right  of  property  which  the  clergyman 
can  claim. 

If,  then,  my  assertion  be  correct 
that  the  proposed  legislation  affects 
Bo  right  of  secular  property,  does  it 
sffect  any  spiritual  right  which  the 
dergyman  can  maintain  ?  In  my  opi- 
nion, most  clearly  not.  I  do  not,  in- 
deed, very  accurately  understand  upon 
this  question  what  is  meant  by  a  spiritual 
right  being  affected  by  law ;  to  say  the 
trath,  I  donbt  if  those  who  use  this  lan- 
guage have  ever  been  at  the  pains  to 
realize  the  exact  meaning  of  uie  lan- 
guage they  use,  or  to  ascertain  whe- 
Uier  it  has  any  meaning.  Of  course, 
I  can  understand  the  ri^t  to  forbid  a 
particular  thing  being  done  except  with 
a  special  form  of  words  and  by  a  special 
person.  But  this  is  a  secular  and  legal, 
not  a  spiritual  right.  Spiritual  influence 
founded  on  spiritual  right  appeals  to  the 
mind  and  to  the  conscience,  and  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  law  at  all.  It 
is  not  the  creature  of  law,  and  law  which 
cannot  create  it  cannot  destroy  it.  No 
such  right  is  brought  into  question  here. 
What  is  brought  into  question  here  is 
something  very  different.  It  is  a  claim 
to  assert  by  the  exercise  of  outward  acts 
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a  spiritual  authority  over  minds  and 
consciences  which  do  not  acknowledge 
it ;  and  to  maintain  by  human  law  an 
influence  with  which,  as  I  have  said, 
human  law  has  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
No  clergy — Anglican,  Boman,  or  Dis- 
senting— have  any  right,  by  any  law, 
human  or  Divine,  to  claim  the  allegiance 
of  persons  who  reject  their  claims  and  re- 
pudiate their  authority ;  and  these  Beso- 
lutions therefore  interfere  with  no  right 
which  can  be  based  upon  reason  or  com- 
mon sense. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  deny  that  in  former 
times  there  might  be  some  fair  ground 
for  the  daim  which  the  clergy  now  put 
forward,  when  the  country  was  entirely 
of  one  faith  and  there  was  substantially 
but  one  form  of  religion.  Nay,  I  will 
admit  that  in  later  times  when  one  form 
of  religion  was  protected  by  penal  statute, 
and  when,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Test  Acts, 
all  other  forms  of  religion  were  in  a 
very  real  and  true  sense  prohibited  by 
law,  there  might  be  some  ground  for 
the  claim  put  forward.  But  this  state 
of  things  has  long  since  passed  away. 
Now  there  is  no  religious  bar  between 
the  holder  of  any  form  of  Christian  faith 
and  the  highest  offices  of  the  State :  all 
the  minor  offices  have  been  thrown  open 
one  by  one,  and  now  the  holder  of  any 
form  of  Christian  faith — except,  per- 
haps, the  oldest  form  of  all — may  sit 
upon  the  Woolsack,  keep  the  conscience 
of  the  Queen,  and  preside  over  your 
Lordships'  debates.  When  this  is 
the  state  of  things,  I  think  it  is 
no  longer  right  —  perhaps,  indeed, 
it  is  no  longer  safe — to  endeavour 
to  maintain  what  becomes  a  mere 
wretched  relic  of  antiquated  persecution. 
[**0h!  "]  I  use  the  word  persecution 
on  purpose,  for  the  present  state  of 
things  is  in  many  cases  persecution. 
Make  the  case  your  own  and  see  how 
you  would  like  it.  Suppose  that  any 
one  of  your  Lordships  lived  in  a  foreign 
country,  whether  Catholic  or  not ;  that 
you  lost  some  one  who  was  dearer  to  you 
than  your  own  life ;  and  that  you  found 
that  if  he  or  she  were  to  lie  in  consecrated 
ground  they  must  be  interred  with  the 
prayers  of  an  ecclesiastic  whose  form  of 
faith  you  believed  to  be  utterly  errone- 
ous and  mischievous,  and  against  whose 
teaching  your  whole  life  had  been  one 
continued  and  consistent  protest.  If  that 
were  your  case,  you  would  be  the  very 
first  to  denounce  that  state  of  things ;  you 
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■would  be  tlie  very  first  to  use  your  utmost 
energies  to  get  rid  of  a  grieyance  which 
yet  some  of  your  Lordships  appear  in 
England  and  in  the  case  of  the  English 
Dissenters  to  deny  to  be  any  grievance 
at  all.  I  am  v'ery  sure  that  if  the  con- 
ditions of  things  were  changed — if  the 
churchyards  were  in  the  hands  of  Dis- 
senters, and  they  themselves  stood  in  the 
position  in  which  Dissenters  stand  now 
— the  feelings  of  some  persons  who 
discuss  this  question  and  deny  that 
there  is  a  grievance  would  undergo 
a  marvellous  change  ;  their  powers  of 
discussing  and  appreciating  a  hard- 
ship would  be  marvellously  quickened. 
I  think  that,  if  the  case  were  his 
own,  no  man  of  high  feeling  or  high 
spirit  would  rest  for  a  moment  until  he 
had  done  his  best  to  get  the  system 
altered.  It  is  all  very  well  for  persons 
whose  deepest  and  tenderest  feelings 
are  not  touched  by  the  law  to  say  there 
is  no  grievance  in  the  state  of  the  law. 
If  the  case  were  their  own,  they  w-ould 
not  say  there  was  no  grievance.  If  they 
did  say  so,  they  would  not  mean  what 
they  said,  and  if  they  did  mean  what 
they  said,  they  would  be  objects — not  of 
scorn,  indeed,  but  of  wonder  and  pity. 

Furthermore,  I  own  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  right  to  teach  a 
small  minority  of  the  clergy  a  lesson  which 
they  much  need  to  learn.  There  are  few 
of  them,  and  they  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  large  distances  in  the  country; 
but  still  there  are  enough  of  them  in  the 
aggregate  to  create  from  time  to  time 
considerable  scandal.  I  think  thej'  need 
to  be  taught  that,  like  other  persons  in 
public  situations,  they  are  officers  of  the 
law  and  clothed  with  legal  duties,  and 
they  must  obey  the  law  and  perform 
those  duties.  They  ought  to  be  taught 
that  wo  of  the  laity  are  not  to  be 
left  in  matters  which  touch  our  deepest 
and  tenderest  feelings  to  their — I  had 
almost  said  their  personal  caprice,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  use  any  word  which 
can  possibly  give  offence  to  any  man. 
A  man,  for  instance,  may  die  by  his 
own  hand,  and  the  legal  authorities  may 
find  that  he  was  insane  ;  or  a  man  may 
die  whose  life  has  been  impure,  or  whose 
faith  was  eccentric  or  wavering.  I  am 
not  now  discussing  what  should  be  tlio 
rule  of  law  in  each  or  any  of  these 
cases;  but  I  say  that  there  should  be  some 
rule  of  law — a  law  easily  and  speedily 
enforceable,  and  enforceable  with  costs. 

Lord  Cohridffe 


If  this  be  due  to  us  of  the  laity,  itiiMl 
less— perhaps  it  is  still  more— daati 
thousands  of  honest,  pious,  quiet  aa 
among  the  dergy.  It  has  been  ni 
that  this  is  a  political  agitation.  Isom 
sense  it  cannot  be  worth  any  man'i 
while  to  deny  that  it  is ;  but  in  die  mom 
in  which  the  words  "  political  agitstiai" 
are  used,  I  think  they  are  entirely  n- 
founded.  It  strains  courtesy  to  luir 
men,  who  would  be  the  first  to  agitsto 
if  the  case  were  their  own,  deny  to  othm 
that  right  of  agitation  which  tiiey  wooU 
be  the  first,  and  rightly  the  first,  to  si- 
orcise  themselves.  That  the  xnotiTWof 
some  of  the  men  who  conduct  theaci- 
tation  are  mixed  motives  it  would  oe 
worse  than  childish  to  deny.  But  viut 
then  ?  The  same  thing  may  be  nid  d 
any  agitation  on  any  subject.  Whit  ii 
the  proper  way  to  meet  such  an  agil^ 
tion  as  this?  By  doing  justice.  Bjr 
generously  conceding  at  once  lAii 
is  fair  and  reasonaUe.  It  has  lea 
said  that  this  demand  must  be  it- 
sisted,  because  if  it  were  granted  othv 
demands  would  have  to  he  oonoedii 
Well,  if  they  are  just  demands  and  tn 
involved  in  what  is  now  asked,  thej  will 
liave  to  be  conceded ;  but  if  thej  sie  not 
just  and  are  not  involved  in  what  iaasv 
asked,  they  will  be  refused  when  ihm 
are  made.  I  have  often  heard  it  aid 
that  yielding  in  these  matters  wss  of  m 
use,  and  that  kindness  and  ooncilistioB 
were  entirely  thrown  away.  I  hm 
heard  it  stated,  as  though  it  were  a  mt 
of  discovery,  and  given  out  with  a  kiid 
of  oracular  utterance,  that  gratitade  ii 
no  motive  power  in  English  poUtiBi. 
I  do  not  care  to  inquire  whether  tUi 
is  a  true  account  of  the  principlei  cf 
the  English  people.  I  hope  it  ib  lot 
true ;  but  I  know  that  in  evezy  coimtiy. 
whether  free  or  despotic,  nothing  ii 
more  dangerous  than  to  resist  jut  de- 
mands merely  because  yon  are  aUs  to 
resist  them ;  to  resist  them  when  yos 
know  they  will  have  to  be  granted ;  to 
resist  them  so  that  when  i^B  inevitsUe 
day  of  yielding  comes,  you  will  seem  to 
have  given  way  not  to  reason  but  to 
fear,  turning  what  might  have  ben 
the  subject  of  a  most  usefiil  peace  into 
a  subject  of  angry  victory  on  one  side  sad 
of  sullen  and  humiliating  defeat  on  tlw 
other.  Your  Lordships,  at  any  zste, 
have  the  power  to  show  the  oonntiTtfaat 
you  are  willing  on  this  question  to  Iislai 
to  the  counsels  of  wisdom  aad  of 
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ntion.  ToB  can  ohow  the  ccmntrj  that 
yoa  HMOftrnghty  appreciate  tiie  eajing  of 
a  frmooa  man  of  the  last  oentB^  uiat 
^  magiiaiiiiDity  in  politics  is  net  seldom 
tibe  treesl  Wisdom,"  and  b&  nobody 
Aoabta  jrovr  power  so  I  hope  that  by 
Yodn^  in  fkrour  of  this  Besolution  you 
vin  show  that  yon  hare  not  only  the 
power,  but  tfie  will. 

Ejibx.  nelson  said»  that  if  the  noble 
Earl  had  submitted  a  Bill  to  this  House 
after  the  defeat  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Bsaofaition  in  "another  place,"  he  would 
periutpa  haye  done  more  to  help  forward 
tia  iegialation  he  desired,  than  he  cer- 
tainly would  by  proposing  a  Besolution 
at  tins  peviod  of  the  Session.  But  even 
if  tiieae  Iteaolutions  were  adopted,  and 
a  Bill  baaed  upon  them  passed  into  law, 
tibsra  wcmld  still  remain  the  difficulty  of 
tmnyiag  it  into  effect.  As  to  the  use  of 
file  word  "  right "  in  the  second  Besolu- 
ibn,  he  could  understand  that,  as  the 
barial  of  the  dead  was  necessary  for  the 
take  of  deottDcy  and  on  sanitary  grounds, 
the  people,  whether  Nonconformist  or 
othera,  nad  a  "right"  to  demand  that 
there  ahonld  be  a  place  where  their 
dead  oovld  be  properly  buried.  It 
was,  howerer,  quite  another  thing  to 
assort  that  the  Dissenters  had  a 
"right"  to  the  churchyards;  and  he 
maintained  that  that  right,  whaterer 
il  miglit  be,  had  been  very  much  inter- 
filed with  by  Uie  abolition  of  church 
tttaa,  for  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
tiie  Ohiirch  had  been  tempted  to  give  up 
thai  charge  was  that  by  doing  so  Ajq 
would  eecure  a  more  dear  title  tor  the 
^mrehyards.  The  right,  he  might  add, 
muh  aa  it  was,  was  never  one  which  had 
been  nnoontroUed.  It  had  been  con- 
trolled jMtftly  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  order ;  and  he 
heliered  it  would  be  found  on  inquiry 
thai  the  limitation  for  the  sake  of  order 
was  eaeential,  and  that  there  could  really 
be  no  order  in  our  churchyards  unless 
there  was  somebody  who  was  responsible 
lor  the  superintendence  of  the  services. 
But  however  this  might  be,  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  had  rights, 
and  were  entitied  to  have  them  respected. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  for  a 
moment  deny  the  existence  of  a  griev- 
ance in  oonneotion  with  the  subject ;  but 
then,  if  there  was  a  grievance,  it  had 
be«i,  in  his  opinion,  greatly  exagge- 
raited.  Nevertheless,  if  it  did  exist,  and 
eimkl  b0  removed  withotit  creating  a 


greater  grievance  in  its  stead,  he  should 
be  one  of  the  first  to  wish  that  it  should 
be  done  away  with.  And  when  it  was 
said  that  the  Nonconformists  disliked 
the  Church,  he  would  confidently  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  many  of  their 
Lordships  to  say  whether  in  the  parishes 
in  which  they  resided  Nonconformists 
did  not  go  in  great  numbers  and  by  pre- 
ference to  the  Services  of  the  Church. 
There  were  remedies  which  might,  if 
applied,  tend  towards  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  One  was  the  increase  of 
churchyards,  and  another  was  the  per- 
mission of  silent  burial.  He  denied  that 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  Churchman 
to  think  that  it  was  wrong  that  he  should 
be  buried  beside  a  Nonconformist ;  what 
they  did  not  think  was  proper  was  that 
their  consecrated  burial-grounds  should 
be  subject  to  forms  of  ceremony  altogether 
alien  to  the  Church  of  England.  He 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  not  impede 
a  settlement  of  the  question  by  passing 
the  Besolution  which  had  been  submittea 
to  the  House. 

Thx  Bishop  of  EXETEB  said  that, 
as  he  stood  very  nearly  alone  on  the 
Episcopal  Bench  in  supporting  the  Beso- 
lution of  the  noble  Earl  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  he  should  not  like  to 
vote  without  explaining  what  were  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  favour  the 
Besolution.  He  confessed  he  shared  the 
feeling  which  had  been  expressed  that 
it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  discuss  a  Bill  than  a  Besolution ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  his  reasons  were 
not  those  which  had  been  given.  If  a 
Bill  had  been  proposed,  perhaps  their  ^ 
debate  would  have  been  much  more 
confined,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  have  been  easier  on  a  Bill  to 
go  off  on  a  side  issue  than  on  a  Besolu- 
tibn.  If  the  Besolution  which  had  been 
submitted  were  defeated,  there  would  at 
any  rate  be  so  large  and  important  a 
minority  as  to  make  it  quite  plain  to  the 
country  that  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion could  be  delayed  no  lonjger.  It  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  there 
should,  if  possible,  be  no  longer  any 
delay  in  removing  that  which  was  unjust 
to  Nonconformists  and  mischievous  to 
the  Church  of  England.  It  was  unjust 
to  the  Nonconformists  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  that  which  all  natural 
and  right  feeling  men  would  give  them ; 
it  was  mirfbhievous  to  the  Church  of 
England  that  it  should  be  put  in  the 
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attitude  in  which  it  now  stood,  refusing 
what  all  ordinary  people  would  say 
ought  to  have  been  conceded  some  time 
ago.  It  was  doing  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land great  harm,  for  no  greater  mischief 
could  be  done  her  than  to  alienate  the 
sympathies  and  affections  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  There  were  not 
only  political  agitators  to  deal  with — he 
should  care  little  indeed  if  they  were 
to  remain  unsatisfied  to  the  end ;  but 
there  were  many  religious  people  both 
among  Nonconformistsandamongchurch- 
people  who  felt  that  in  this  matter 
we  were  treating  Nonconformists  with 
nnkindness  and  injustice,  and  without  a 
fair  reason  for  doing  so.  Therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  justice  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  felt  bound 
to  vote  for  the  Resolution. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  My 
Lords,  much  of  this  discussion  has  turned 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Granville)  in  submitting  his  pro- 
positions in  the  form  of  a  Resolution 
instead  of  a  Bill.     I  confess  that  his 
doing  so  surprises  me  in  no  degi'ee,  be- 
cause I  can  remember  that  during  five 
years  ho  was  a  Member  of  one  of  the 
most    powerful    Ministries    of   modern 
times,  and  never  during  that  time  could 
ho  formulate  his  ideas  or  muster  courage 
to  produce  a  Bill  on  this  subject.     From 
that,  I  conchulo  that  the  education  of  the 
noble  Earl   is  not  yet  completed — the 
education  of  his  Friends  in  this  matter — 
tlieir  gradual   accretion  of  ideas — has 
only  got  as   far  as  a  Resolution,  and 
in  a  future  Session  no  doubt  they  will 
bring  in  a  Bill.     I  do  not  think  they 
have  brought  forward  this  Resolution 
with  any  serious  hopes  of  carrying  it, 
because  if  they  had  they  would  have 
produced  it  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  year, 
when  it  would  have  fallen  in  with  the 
movements  of  their    allies  in   another 
place.     I  pass  away  from  the  question 
of  form,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  im- 
portanfo.      The    Resolution    recognizes 
tlie  difficulty  of  the   question,  and  ac- 
knowledges 'the  duty  to  undertake  the 
labour  of  solving  them.     If  we  had  to 
follow  the  line  of  the  debate  as  it  was 
commenced   in    the    early  part  of  the 
evening,    the  considerations  which  we 
should  have  to  address  ourselves  to  would 
be  of  a  humble  and  prosaic  character ; 
but  as  the  evening  went  on  our  feelings 
warmed  and  considerations  of  a  genuine 
character  were  submitted.     The  noble 
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and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Chief  Zw6m 
Colerid^^e)  raised  a  qaeBtio&  of  alwyi 
justice  in  regard  to  me  Diaientaniai 
grounded  all  objecUona  bj  simnlj  »> 
plying  it  was  just  that  we  ehoala  nab 
concessions.    Upon  this  theme  he  pouri 
out  a  flood  of  indignant  inyectiTe  nd 
elevated  sentiment,  and  I  could  not  hd| 
thinking  that  dreams  of  earlier  yen 
were  floating  over  his  mind.     Somebodj 
had  spoken  of  the  verdict  the  House  hii 
to  render,  and  I  am  afraid  the  pfanH 
misled  my  noble  and  learned  Friend— 
he  interpreted  it  too  literally ;  he  oobU 
not  help  thinking  of  the  verdicts  he  had 
won  and  the  species  of  eloquence  Ity 
which  he  had  won  them.     This  jdet  d 
justice  is  one  difficult  for  me  to  uadv* 
stand.    There  is  a  right  on  the  put  of 
every  parishioner  to   be  buried  in  the 
churchyard — of  course,  if  there  is  rooB, 
But  it  is  a  right  which  is  never  ezeroMd 
simply — it  has  always  been  exercMd 
subject  to    another  incident,  that  tiM 
service  of  the  Established  Church  of  tiM 
country  should  be  read  over  the  gitvB. 
Now,  am  I  to  understand  that  it  u  the 
right  of  the  parishioner  to  be  buried,  if 
his  friends  think  fit,  without  a  aerriee, 
though  that  right  has  been  dormant  lor 
a  thousand  years  and  has  never  been  ex- 
ercised ?    No  lawyers  will  persuade  me 
tliat  a  man  can  have  a  right  whidi  the 
laws  of  the  country  had  never  recogniied 
and  which  for  a  thousand  years  hsshea 
illegal.    If  there  is  no  right,  where  ii 
the  claim  of  justice?    It  is  a  claim  to  a 
right  which  has  never  been  posaeeaed,  i 
privilege  which  has  never  been  exerdeed; 
it  is  a  claim  that  is  absolutely  new; 
which  may  be  clothed  with  right  whea 
Parliament  choses ;  but  which  has  nerer 
yet  had  the  incident  of  justice  attached 
to  it.     If  then  there  is  no  right,  I  iiul  te 
see  what  claim  there  can  be  to  juatioe. 
The  dispute  upon  this  question  is  oon- 
plicated  in  this  respect — ^that  the  matter 
upon  which  the  controversy  really  tone 
is  often  that  which  is  least  discu88ed«  and 
the  matter  which  is  most  discnaaed  and 
in  regard  to  which  the  moat  remediea  are 
offered  is  not  the  most  vitaL    There  ii 
no  real  difficulty  if  men  were  ao  minded 
in  accommodating  the  question  of  ser- 
vice ;   there  could  be    no  diffloultj  in 
framing  a  service  which  would  meet  any 
reasonable  and  non-doctrinal  objectiona; 
the  real  difficulty  is  about  the  person  hj 
whom  the  service  is  to  be  read.    That 
is  the  point  which  makes  it  ^ifB^mlt  to 
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Ipidentand  how  the  issue  of  pure  justice 
■m  l>e  raised.  Tou  may  claim  that  the 
^idigioas  feelings  of  the  man's  relations 
[  tfiaU  not  be  irritated  bj  a  service  with 
y^vliich  they  do  not  agree;  but  it  is  im- 

JmBible  to  raise  any  plea  in  favour  of  a 
i' wdm  that  the  service  shall  be  read  by  a 
^  iponon  to  whom  the  relations  happen  to 

%m  attached.  I  think  it  is  in  reference  to 
:  jHie  distinction  between  the  person  who 

terforms  the  service  and  the  service  to 

%e  performed  that  the  difficulty  is  to  be 

rit  over  by  authorizing  the  use  of  hymns. 
fhink  some  consideration  may  be  paid 

:  lo  the  suggestion  of  the  most  rev.  Pri- 
Biate  in  reference  to  them.   Of  course 

'  ^mns  cannot  be  admitted  in  any  degree 
of  latitude,  because  doctrines  might  be 
ihtroduced  in  a  versified  form ;  but  there 
is  this  advantage,  that  it  entirely  gives 
the  go-by  to  the  question  by  whom  the 
•emce  is  to  be  performed.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  in  that  idea  that  any  so- 
Intion  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found. 
But  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  difficult 
qnestion  of  expediency. '  You  have  two 
aets  of  grievance  to  balance.    It  is  a 

Suestion  of  feelings  and  sentiments; 
at  you  have  two'  collections  of  feelings 
ftnd  sentiments  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  it  will  be  quite  as  grievous  to 
affiront  the  feelings  on  one  side  as  on 
tbe  other.  You  have  the  feelings  of 
the  clergy  and  those  who  go  heartily 
with  them  in  their  respective  parishes. 
They  are  undoubtedly  more  excited 
on  this  question  than  on  any  reli- 
gious question  which  has  been  raised 
within  our  recollection,  and  we  must 
consider  whether  those  feelings  are  en- 
tirely unreasonable.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  feeling  of  the  clergy  has  arisen 
from  any  fear  that  their  position  will  be 
jeopardized — it  has  arisen  from  a  much 
more  respectable  source.  You  cannot 
persuade  the  clergy  that  by  admitting 
those  who  are  the  teachers  of  other  reli- 

fions,  a  blow  will  not  be  given  to  the 
elief  in  doctrinal  religion  altogether. 
They  cannot  persuade  themselves  that 
it  is  an  indifferent  matter  who  is  to  per- 
form this  religious  service  in  our  church- 
yards which  this  Resolution  says  is  to  be 
limited  to  a  ''  religious  and  orderly  per- 
formance." Such  a  limitation  can  only 
be  put  into  a  Besolution  and  never  into 
any  clause  of  a  Bill.  The  effort  has 
oocasionally  been  made,  but  the  only 
way  of  defining  a  religion  is  by  reference 
to  the  beliefs  on  which.it  depends.    You 


must  have  some  test,  some  formula,  some 
symbol  of  belief  or  you  cannot  define  what 
Christianity  ia,  and  whether  the  person 
who  is  to  perform  the  service  included  in 
the  belief  really  deserves  the  title.  Why 
is  the  service  to  be  confined  to  Christians  ? 
Are  Christians  to  only  people  who  have 
feelings  and  consciences  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  exclude  the  Jew  ?  Has  he  no  teachers 
to  whom  he  is  attached  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  exclude  the  Unitarian  ?  He  often  is 
very  much  attached  to  his  teachers.  The 
ladder  which  leads  down  from  the 
Christian  faith  has  innumerable  rounds 
in  it,  and  there  is  no  sharp  line  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Christian  faith  till  you 
reach  the  most  absolute  negation.  And 
do  not  imagine  that  the  professor  of  a 
negation  has  no  service  to  perform,  no 
forms  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  that 
he  would  shrink  from  a  desire  to  express 
them  on  suitable  and  unsuitable  occa- 
sions. In  Belgium  it  is  one  of  the  de- 
vices of  free-thinkers  to  make  Atheistic 
speeches  by  the  graveside,  and  the  same 
thing  is  done  in  France.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  burial  service  by  Austin  Holy- 
oake,  one  of  the  first  sentences  of  which 
is  directed  towards  a  repudiation  of  the 
doctrine  of  immortality.  I  may  quote  a 
single  verse  from  a  hymn — 

"  The  parsons  may  preach  and  the  fanatics  rave 
Of  existence  eternal  beyond  the  dark  grave. 
Their  heaven,  they  say,  is  far  up  above, 
But  mine  is  on  earth,  and  I  call  it  Love." 

Why  might  not  such  a  composition  as 
this  be  sung  in  the  churchyard  ?  If  you 
pass  this  Resolution  giving  ministers  of 
religion  who  do  not  agree  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  unrestricted  access  to  the 
churchyard,  you  will  wound  the  clergy  in 
their  most  susceptible  side,  and  will  ex- 
cite an  animosity  far  more  serious  than 
that  you  are  now  attempting  to  remove. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  say  that  this  is  a  very 
wide  and  extended  feeling  which  a  wise 
statesman  would  be  very  cautious  in  ex- 
citing. What  is  the  feeling  on  the  other 
side  ?  What  is  this  question  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  affront  on 
this  point  feelings  so  deep  as  those  of 
the  clergy  and  their  adherents?  My 
Lords,  this  agitation  would  not  exist  if 
it  did  not  please  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish 
Members  to  come  and  teach  us  in  Eng- 
land how  to  bury  our  dead.  If  England 
were  governed  according  to  English  ideas, 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  late  division  would  have  been  98 
in  opposition  to  the  Bill.  In  other  words, 
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the  Bill  would  have  taken  rank  with 
such  projects  as  women's  suffrage  and 
never  be  hoard  of  in   serious   debate. 
But,  my  Lords,  the  history  of  the  agita- 
tion is  anotlicr  proof  that  this  grievance 
is  no  serious  grievance.     The  practice 
.  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  200  years ; 
but  it  was  only  when  the  arsenal  of 
political  agitation  began  to  be  exhausted 
that  the    grievance    was    devised    and 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  never  hoard  of   by  the  older 
generation  of  Dissenters.     It  was  never 
heard  of  in    the   religious  world;    its 
history  j)roves  it  to  be  of  political  gene- 
ration.    Another  point  for  your  Lord- 
ships' consideration  is  that  this  griev- 
ance,  whether  gi-eat  or  small,   is  un- 
doubtedly   confined  by  those  parishes 
where  there    is    no  Dissenting  burial- 
place,  and  where  there  is  still  room  in 
the    Church    of   England    churchyard. 
And  it  is  in  process  of  constant  diminu- 
tion, and  as  the  churchyards  become  full, 
and  cemeteries  are  buUt,  it  must  sooner 
or  later  disappear,  because  where  the 
interments  are  in  cemeteries  the  griev- 
ance cannot  possibly  exist.    But  suppose, 
instead  of  allowing  this  grievance,  such 
as  it  ii«,  to  exist,  you  set  up  tlie  other 
grievance — how  far  will  it  extend  and 
how  long  will  it  hist?    If  you  affront 
the  feelings  of  the  clergj-  and  their  ad- 
heiY>nts,  you  will  doit,  not  over  a  limited 
space,  but  all  over  the  country',  whether 
there  bo  I)is!<onters  in  the  place  or  not, 
or  whclhtT  or  not  graveyards  be  attached 
to  the   chapels.      You   will    force    the 
clergy   to    admit   into  the   churchyards 
men  whose  teaching  they  utterly  disprove, 
and  p(?rhaps  doftriiies  disseminated  such 
as  they  utterly  abhor.     The  noble  Earl 
made  very   light  of  the   agitation — he 
alluded  to  the  former    battles   of   the 
Churcli,  and  spoke  of  church  rates  and 
other  contests   as   if    all   that  was  re- 
quired was  a  little  compulsion  to  over- 
come the  objection  to  this  x)roposal.     He 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  view  of  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  that  **  we   ought  to   teach  the 
minority  of  the  clergy  a  lesson  which  they 
very  much  needed  to  learn."     I  thought 
the  phrase  so  hapi)y,  and  yet  so  uncon- 
scious, a  betrayal  of  the  real  animus  which 
actuates  this  movement  that  I  ventured 
to  take  it  down.     But  I  would  remind 
the  noblo    Earl    that  this  is  a  battle 
very  dillerent  from  the  Church  battles 
liitiicrlo.     Hitherto  we  alwaj's  felt  that 
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the    worst    could  be  repaired  \n  &• 
expenditure  of  money.     No  doabt,  n 
thought  that  we  had  been  treated  « 
more  than  one  occasion  with  hanhiM 
by  Parliament ;  but  still  the  evil  eoali 
always  be  repaired  if  Churchmen  duM 
to  be  liberal  enough,  and  happily  then  - 
was  a  sufficient  number  to  funuah  fdndi 
to  undo  the  mischief  which  Parliameat 
had  done.    But  in  this  matter  the  dungs 
if  made  cannot  be  cured  by  money.  Oirt* 
side  the  Church  the  g^eyance  is  a  men 
matter  of   £50.    If    DLssenters  obtain 
£50,  they  can  find  land  enough  to  id 
this  grievance  aside.     But  that  b  not  lo 
with  the  clergy — this  is  an  invaaonof 
their  rights  and  feelings  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  money.    But  to  leave  tbav 
political  dynamics — this    balancing  of 
one    grievance    against    another  — tbe 
question  is  how  such  a  measure  oooid 
affect  the  stability  of  the  Establiabed 
Church.     The  noble  Earl  says  that  thit 
was  a  question  often  asked  in  times  gov 
by  when  any  change  was  proposed,  and 
that  the  results  showed  there  was  no 
ground    for    alarm.      But    ChurcbmeB 
have  this  justification  now  for  »aMim«'«y 
that  this  movement  is  directed  agsintf 
the  Established  Church,  that  those  vho 
originate  it  distinctly  put  that  forward  u 
their  object.     The  noble  Earl  who  made 
this  Motion  told  us  that  he  is  an  attacbed 
member  of  the  Church ;  but  it  lb  alva^ 
'^  attached  members  of  the  Church  "  vho 
have  led  Dissenters  to  attack  it.    The 
history  of  the  Liberal  Party  haa  been 
that  its  Loaders  have  been  pushed  for- 
ward by  impetuous  followers  to  do  tbat 
which  the  Leaders  themselves  said  tber 
never  would  tolerate.  Such,  I  am  afraid, 
will  be  the  case  in  the  present  ingtawftt 
The  noblo  Earl  the  late  JLord  Lieatenant 
of  Ireland  (Earl  Spencer)  at  all  eveoti 
talked  to-night  about  "  outworks."    It 
was  not  we  on  this  side  of  the  Honie 
who  talked  about  them  ;  but  I  am  qnite 
willing  to  admit  that  in  the  outworks  d 
a  building,  if  gained,  an  enemy  may  find 
a  dangerous  cover,  I  am  quite  wilhng  to 
give  their  due  weight  to  the  wise  woods 
which  were  spoken  by  by  the  most  kt. 
IVimate  the  Archbisnop  of  Canterbuy 
this  evening.    It  is  no  doubt  well,  as  be 
said,  to  detach  from  a  political  agitation 
the  elements  of  real  grievance  which  at- 
tach to  it,  be  they  great  or  small  and  to 
meet  and  grapple  it,  not  attempt  to  dnde 
it.    It  is,  however,  everybody  will  ad- 
mit; a  delicate  task  when  yon  have  to 
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daal  with  fMlings  so  easily  excited  and 
io  bitter  on  either  side.    It  is  not  a  task 
to  be  solved  by  these  vague  and  sensa- 
£    tioDAl  Besolutions.    I  do  not  at  idl  dis- 

Ete  that  the  responsibility  lies  on  Her 
ijeety's  Oovemment  of  approaching  a 
inettion  which  is  generally  admitted  to 
e  lipe  at  least  for  an  attempt  to  deal 
with.  I  do  not  despair — I  will  not  say 
of  satisfying  agitators  with  respect  to  it, 
&ir  that  is  impossible,  or  even  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  for  that  would  be  difficult 
^— but,  at  all  events,  of  allaying  any  real 
feelings  of  bitterness  which  may  exist, 
and  taking  away  any  pretence  for  setting 
>  up  a  real  grievance  against  the  Church. 
It  is  our  duty  to  address  ourselves  to  this 
task.  We  shall  do  it  with  the  earnest 
wish  that  we  may  be  able  to  find  a  solu- 
tion that  will,  at  any  rate,  set  at  rest  the 
most  bitter  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
oontrovery.  But  while  we  earnestly  de- 
sire to  respect  every  holy  and  pious 
feeling,  and  to  do  justice  to  a  sentiment 
which,  although  we  may  think  it  erro- 
neous, we  cannot  but  reverence  in  our 
bearts — while  wo  shall  avoid  doing  in- 
jury to  any  just  or  natural  susceptibili- 
ties— we  shall  remember  that  in  dealing 
with  such  a  question  the  first  consider- 
ation which  must  always  present  itself  to 
our  minds  is  that  we  do  nothing  to  injure 
even  by  a  single  hair's  breadth  the 
greatest  and  most  beneficent  of  all  our 
institutions — the  Established  Church  of 
England. 

Lord  SELBORNE  :  The  noble  Duke 
opposite  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond)  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  to-night,  took  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  my  noble  Friend  behind 
me  as  representing  those  Nonconformists 
who  were  hostile  to  the  Established 
Ghurch.  Now,  I  have  no  reason,  to 
believe  that  my  noble  Friend  represents 
any  clients  in  this  matter  at  all,  nor 
anything  but  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
general  interest  of  the  country ;  and  I 
trust  your  Lordships  will  give  me  credit 
for  having  no  such  clients  as  those  whose 
object  it  is  to  destroy  the  Established 
Ghurch.  My  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
tiie  Established  Church  of  the  country 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) : — and, 
in  forming  whatever  conclusions  I  may 
have  arrived  at  on  this  subject,  I  have 
been  actuated  at  least  as  much  by  my 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  Church  as 
by  any  other  consideration.  I  am,  I 
confess,  one  of  those  who  for  a  long 


time  have  felt  reluctance  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  and 
have  watched  the  agitation  of  it  with 
an  anxiety,  not  free  from  pain ;  and  I 
abstained  when  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons :&om  committing  myself  on  the 
subject  either  by  voice  or  vote.  But 
during  that  period  I  cc;uld  not  but  be 
sensible  of  the  growing  ^  importance  of 
the  question,  and  that  the  time  must 
inevitably  come  when  it  might  be  my  duty 
not  only  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon 
it,  but  publicly  to  express  that  opinion. 
That  time  I  believe  now  to  have  come, 
and  I  think  my  noble  Friend  near  m6 
(Earl  Ghranville)  has  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  Church  by  bringing  the 
subject  under  your  Lordships'  consi- 
deration. The  results  of  this  debate 
are,  in  my  judgment,  not  unfavourable 
to  a  settlement  of  the  question,  though 
I  confess  I  should  have  rated  its  advan- 
tages higher  before  I  hecu'd  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Marquess  opposite.  But 
who  are  those  to  whom  the  Church 
and  the  country  will  naturally  look  as 
the  most  authoritative  and  the  best- 
informed  exponents  of  the  interests  and 
duties  of  the  Church  in  this  matter  ?  I 
cannot  be  wrong  in  saying  that  we 
should  look  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  members  of  the  right  rev.  Bench, 
several  of  whom  have  addressed  your 
Lordships  to-night.  What  has  been,  the 
result  of  those  expressions  of  opinion 
from  the  right  rev.  Bench  ?  The  most 
rev.  Primate,  though  unable  to  support 
this  Eesolution,  and  while  expressing  an 
unwillingness  to  be  bound  by  any  abstract 
Resolution,  yet  distinctly  stated  opinions 
which  go  a  long  way  in  the  direction 
of  my  noble  Friend's  Besolution.  His 
Grace  concedes  fully  and  without  reserve 
the  first  part  of  that  Besolution,  and 
partly  also  the  concluding  portion.  And 
if  I  did  not  greatly  misunderstand  the 
most  rev.  Primate  of  the  Northern 
Province  his  Grace  expressed,  even  with 
more  distinctness,  a  still  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  Besolution.  Moreover, 
we  have  heard  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
who  presides  over  the  diocese  of  London 
unequivocally  express  his  own  opinion 
that  the  second  part  of  the  Besolution 
contains  in  it  no  practical  danger,  and 
that  what  that  part  of  the  Besolution 
proposes  might  be  conceded  without  any 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  Another  right  rev. 
Prelate    (the    Bishop    of  Exeter)    has 
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declared  his  intention  of  voting  in  favour 
of  the  Kesolution.  All  the  right  rev. 
Prelates,  unless  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
who  presides  over  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  is  an  exception,  unite  in 
their  testimony  to  the  importance  and 
urgency,  in  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
of  an  early  settlement  of  this  question. 
The  utterances  from  the  Ministerial 
bench,  taken  by  themselves,  and  without 
the  aid  of  these  declarations  from  the  right 
rev.  Bench,  would  not  have  been  quite 
80  re-assuring  to  my  mind.  The  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury), 
I  must  say,  but  for  his  concluding 
words,  would  have  appeared  to  me 
to  have  made  a  speech  directly  and 
uncompromisingly  against  any  settle- 
ment at  all.  Certainly  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Eichmond)  did  not  do  this; 
but  ho  pointed  only  to  one  mode  of 
settlement,  by  the  closing  of  the  old 
churchyards  and  the  acquisition  of  new 
burial  grounds.  He  also  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  your  Lordships  that, 
after  all,  this  was  not  so  very  urgent  a 
question.  On  that  point  my  opinion  is 
directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  noble 
Duke.  Every  year  this  question  seems 
to  mo  to  become  more  and  more  ur- 
gent, and  the  danger  of  postponing  the 
settlement  of  it  more  real  and  more 
formidable.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
grievance  ?  It  is  true  that  in  many 
rural  paiishes  there  is  no  active  hostility 
to  the  Cliurch.  There  may  be  much 
occasional  Nonconformity,  and,  in  some 
places,  much  preference  for  irregular 
over  regular  ministrations ;  but  real 
alienation  from  the  Church  or  its  ser- 
vices there  is  in  rural  parishes  little 
or  none.  With  respect  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  agricultural  districts  I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  a  true  description; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  good  feeling  which 
generally  prevails  under  the  circum- 
stances of  death  and  the  sorrows  which 
accompany  it  have  made  it  natural 
for  people  not  to  make  the  most  of 
their  religious  differences  at  that  time, 
or  to  take  occasion  to  magnify  their 
grievances  at  such  a  moment.  But 
tliere  are  probably  some  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  districts  and  Wales, 
where  the  grievance  is  likely  to  be 
more  practically  felt;  and  its  dimen- 
sions have  everywhere  an  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  themselves  under  tlio 
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influence    of    agitation,    remembenig 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  grienan. 
The  nature  of  the   grievance  is,  tlut 
whereas,  in  every  other  matter  wbatew, 
the  law  now  gives  full  effect  to  the  piia- 
ciple  of  religious  liberty,  not  impooig 
upon  any  man  the  obligation  to  nem 
the  services  of  the  Church  in  any  diapi 
whatever,  or  for  any  purpose  whatem, 
during  his  lifetime,   and  not  opposing 
any  obstacle  to  liis  performance  of  re- 
ligious acts  according  to  his  own  con- 
science,  the  single   case   of  which  tiie 
contrary  may  be  said  is  this  case  of  in- 
terment after  death — a  thing  ineritaUe 
to  every  man.     The  Dissenting  relatins 
of  a  Dissenter,  havine  rights  of  inte^ 
ment  in  a  parish  churchyard,  and  harinf 
no  legal  rights  of  interment  elsewhov. 
nor  any  other  place  of  interment  pTM^ 
tically  available,  are  not  permitted  bj 
law    to    bury    their    dead    with   saA 
religious  observances  as  their  own  oon- 
sciences  dictate.   When  the  grievance  ii 
thus  stated  no  answer  can  be  given. 
Here  I  must  mention  one  thing— pe^ 
haps  the  only  thing — which  fell  from 
the  most  rev.  Primate  (the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury)  with  which  I  am  nn« 
able    to    agree.      He    said    that   thii 
question  had  passed  from  the  region  of 
Idg^c  into  the  region  of  feeling.    Uj 
Lords,  I  quite  admit  that  the  region  of 
feeling  is  very  much  concerned  in  Htu 
question ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  it  has  not 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  logic ;  and 
the  irresistible  case  of  those  who  hare 
this  grievance  is,  that  t&e  logic  is  all  on 
their  side,  and  at  least  great  part  of  ths 
feeling  is  on  their  side  also.    la  then 
any  conceivable  logical  answer  to  the 
observation  that,   in   these  cases,  joa 
deny    after    death    that    religious  li- 
berty   which    in    every    other   respect 
is  given  to  the  deceased,  and  his  raa- 
tives,  during  the  whole  of  their  lives? 
You  deny  this  liberty,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  in  two  ways — ^byre- 
fusing  to  them  the  liberty  of  being  re- 
ligious in  their  own  way,  and  by  im- 
posing upon  them  the  necessity  of  being 
religious  in  your  way.     If  there  etet 
was  a  complete  case  in  point  of  logic, 
surely  it   is  this.     Whatever  may  be 
the  feelings  of  the  clergy — and  I  nope 
I  shall  be  believed  when  I  say  there  is 
no  man  in  this  House,  not  even  on  the 
Episcopal  Bench,  who  respects  those  feel- 
ings more  than  I  do — ^yon  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  common  sentiment  of 
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IramBn  luitare  will  ro  with  the  logic  in 
thia  case.  The  feelinge  of  those  who 
luve  no  professional  yien-  of  the  matter 
— the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of 
tbe  laity — when  it  is  brought  home  to 
lltein  that  there  ie  this  violation  of  the 
flstsblished  principle  of  religious  liberty 
in  dealing  with  interments,  will  go  more 
and  mors  with  those  who  complain  of 
this  grierance.  I  do  not  know  whether 
those  who  make  light  of  the  grievance 
•re  aware  of  the  admission  of  it,  spon- 
taneously made  in  an  able  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  TAe  Timet  last  winter  by  an 
•xcellent  clergyman,  whose  views  differ 
from  mine,  and  who,  as  one  of  the  aecre- 
tariea  of  the  society  formed  for  the  pnr- 
poee  of  opposing  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's 
Bill,  has  Veen  active  in  organizing  the 
Fariiamentary  majority,  to  which  refer- 
«nee  bas  been  made.  His  words  were, 
that— 

"  Those  who  do  not  confurm  to  thp  Church  of 
England  have,  at  the  ptvsent  time,  s  real  and 
dadnite  erierance,  which  ought  to  hu  removed  :  " 
tliat  it  u  "a  real  and  sulislantial  grievanoe;" 
that  "  the  Sonconf orniiBt  and  the  unbelievpr 
on^ht  to  be  free,  aftur  death,  to  have  n-hatever 
lebgious  rites  they  h^tve  approved  in  their  life- 
time,  or  none,  without  bindninee  or  inter- 
farence;"  and  that  ."this  mnttcir  requires  only 
to  be  slated,   for  its  truth  to  be  univeraally 


fait.' 

There  is,  therefore,  a  real,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion a  growing  grievance  ;  for  the  more 
it  is  spoken  of  in  public,  the  more  it  is 
agitated,  the  more  you  resist,  the  better 
it  will  be  understood  in  the  country,  and 
the  mors  inclined  will  the  country  be  to- 
wards a  change  of  the  law.  And  do  you 
suppose  that  the  continued  agitation  of 
snch  a  question  will  not  be  mischievous 
— that  many  men,  who  have  been 
hitherto  moderate  in  their  sectarianism, 
will  not  become  more  sectarian  now 
—  that  Dissenters  who  before  were 
willing  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
Church  and  to  waive  their  differences 
at  such  a  solemn  time,  will  not,  by 
a  sense  of  the  principle  involved  in 
finch  a  controversy,  be  stirred  up  more 
and  more  to  place  themselves  in  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  and  alienation 
to  the  Chui-ch  ?  Upon  this  subject  we 
have  independent  testimony.  The  noble 
Duke  referred    to    the  history   of  this 

Juestion  in  the  Houne  of  Commons 
aring  late  years,  and  to  the  diminished 
majorities  one  way,  and,  since  1873,  the 
increased  majorities  in  another  way,  as 
evidence  that  there  was  a  diminiuiing 


grievance.  I  should  have  thought  that 
a  majority  in  a  Conservative  House 
of    Commons,    in  which    the    ordinary 

fireponderance  of  the  Government  is  at 
east  So — a  majority  of  14  in  one  Ses* 
j  sioE  and  of  3.1  in  the  nest  Session — is  not 
j  very  strong  evidence  that  even  Conser- 
vative Members  feel  comfortable  in  fol- 
lowing, under  pressure,  the  lead  of  the 
I  Governmontonthisquestion.  I  happen 
[  to  have  in  my  hand  some  very  indepen- 
j  dent  testimony  on  that  subject.  There 
■.  is  a  noble  Friend  of  mine  who,  in  No- 
'  vember  last,  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  which,  after  30  years' 
faithful  service  as  the  Conservative  Ee- 
presentative  of  a  rural  and  agricultumi 
county,  he  has  been  promoted  to  a  sent 
I  in  your  Lordships'  House.  I  do  not 
I  know  how  he  wiU  vote  to-night ;  if  with 
us,  we  shall  welcome  him  to  our  ranks 
with  great  satisfaction.  On  the  occasion 
of  an  agricultural  meeting  in  the  county 
I  which  he  then  represented,  he  said — 
"  I  will  tell  you  Boinething  thnt  happened. 
Wa  had  a  debate  on  the  Burials  Bill  this  vear 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (that  whb  iu  1876). 
You  know  Jlr.  Disraeli's  majority  was  over  80. 
I  Well,  there  was  a  strong  whip  made,  and  al[  the 
'  majoritv  that  mulii  be  obtained  against  the 
;■  Buriala  Bill  was  H,  Now,  aUow  me  to  tell  you 
I  — all  of  you,  and  j'ou  who  say  No — you  are  a 
j  rattling  Church  man — I  heard  a  great  many  Con- 
servative Memboni  in  thatlrflbby  say  distinctly, 
I  this  is  the  last  lime  we  can  g^ve  this  vote. 
Well,  all  I  ask  of  the  clergy  is  this— I  say  to 
them  there  never  was  such  an  opportunity  of 
coming  forward  and  doing  a  graceful  act— be- 
cause, although  I  have  seen  the  banner  of  '  No 
Surrender '  often  hoisted,  I  have  frequently 
the  edifice  blown  away  altogether.     Thiit 


what  ie 


That  noble  Lord  thought,  that  the  re- 
moval of  this  grievance  would  be  for 
the  benefit  and  stability  of  the  Church  : 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  obvious, 
that  there  must  be  a  serious  danger 
in  the  continuance  of  such  a  grievance, 
A'hich  is  not  denied,  but  admitted  by 
the  best-informed  among  Ihose  who  de- 
Fend  the  Church,  without  a  proper  set- 
tlement being  found  for  it.  And  then 
the  question  is,  on  what  terms  can  it  be 
settled?  There  is  no  use  in  admitting  a 
grievance  and  saying  that  it  ought  to  be 
settled,  unless  you  are  willing  to  settle 
it  on  terms  that  will  remove  the  prac- 
tical grievance.  My  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Granville)  has  adopted  the  best  possible 
form  of  asking  you  whether  you  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  essential  principles 
on  which  it  should  be  settled.     Noble 
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Lords  opposite  ought  to  be  extremely 
obliged  to  my  noble  Friend  for  putting 
bis  Motion  in  the  form  of  a  Resolution  in- 
stead of  a  Bill.  It  lias  given  them  almost 
the  only  argument  they  have  brought  for- 
ward—namely, that  he  has  proceeded  in 
the  wrong  way ;  and  has  relieved  them 
from  the  necessity  of  saying  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciples he  has  enunciated.  I  have  my- 
self come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
question  cannot  be  settled  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  indicated  by  my  noble 
Friend.  I  do  not  see  how  any  settle- 
ment of  this  question  is  possible  which 
does  not  satisfy  the  principles  of  this 
Resolution.  The  principles  are  clearly 
expressed,  and  it  will  be  quite  pos- 
sible, we  think,  when  the  time  comes — 
not  to  define  what  religion  or  Christianitj' 
is,  but  to  put  into  a  Bill  sufficient  safe- 
guards for  order  and  decency,  and,  while 
conceding  nothing  to  any  persons,  who 
may  desire  to  introduce  forms  or  prac- 
tices which  do  not  profess  to  be  Christian 
or  religious,  to  leave  it,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  to  the  law  to  deal  with  those  who 
transgress  the  law.  But  we  must  first 
find  out  on  wliat  principles  we  are 
to  proceed.  The  question,  therefore, 
would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Resolution,  if  it  is  sound 
in  principle.  Consider  how  much  is 
involved  in  the  concession  of  the  first 
part  of  this  Resolution.  The  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
has  not  said  whether  lie  would  concede  it. 
Wliother  the  noble  Marquess  concedes 
it  or  not,  it  is  conceded — conceded  by  a 
Bill  which  passed  your  Lordships'  House 
some  years  ago,  conceded  by  both  Houses 
of  Convocation,  and  by  the  Church  De- 
fence Institution.  But  some  of  those 
who  make  this  concession  limit  it  in  one 
of  two  ways — they  say  that  either  there 
shall  be  silent  burial  only,  or  that  there 
shall  be  an  unconsecrated  piece  of  gi'ound 
for  other  thdn  silent  burials.  Such  a 
proposition  as  a  compulsory  silent  burial 
cannot  be  a  settlement  of  the  question, 
because  it  will  never  bo  accepted.  In 
reason  it  cannot  be  any  settlement. 
It  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty,  that  when  you 
have  got  so  far  as  to  the  point  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  and  the  clergy- 
man of  the  Church,  you  must  permit 
people  who  bury  tlieir  relatives  in  the 
churchyard  to  do  it  religiously  if  they 
think  fit.    1  cannot  understand  how  any 
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Churchman  can  take  up  the  graand 
that  such  an  act  as  the  Durial  of  tk» 
dead,  unless  done  with  the  semce  of  the 
Church,  ought  to  be  done  irreligiooslT. 
or  in  a  less  rather  than  in  a  more  reli- 
gious way.  As  a  Churchman,  it  Bimeazs 
to  me,  not  only  that  religious  ubem 
gives  Nonconformists  a  right  to  be  re- 
lieved from  services  to  which  they  con- 
scientiously object,  but  that  the  sernn 
of  the  Church  is  profaned  and  the  Churck 
wronged  by  forcing  that  service  upon 
them.  And,  if  it  is  not  to  be  forced  upon 
them,  then  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  thf 
first  principles  on  which  the  Church  tu 
founded  to  say  to  Nonconformists — **  If 
you  will  not  accept  religion  in  our  way. 
you  shall,  as  far  as  we  have  power  to 
compel  you,  do  the  thing  that  yoa  vish 
to  do  religiously  in  a  way  which  is  not 
religious."  How  can  consecrated  groand 
be  desecrated  by  any  man's  prayers? 
How  can  prayer  or  praise,  though  not 
offered  in  a  form  appointed  by  public 
authority,  or  by  an  authorized  mini- 
ster, be  less  consistent  *with  consecn- 
tion  than  silent  burial  ?  I  cannot  imagine 
how  any  one  could  fail  to  sympathize 
with  the  feelings  expressed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  when  he  described 
the  funeral  procession  singing  a  hymn 
up  to  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  and 
ceasing  there  tlirough  the  prohibition  of 
the  Church.  I  did  not,  however,  under- 
stand how  the  most  rev.  Primate  conkl 
himself  fail  to  see,  that  the  sentiment  and 
the  argument,  which  applied  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  hymns,  equally  applies  to  the 
prohibition  of  prayer.  By  the  oonceasion 
of  silent  burial  everything  is  really  con- 
ceded ;  because  you  would  incur  greater 
risks  by  prohibiting  religious  acts  than 
you  possibly  can  by  permitting  them. 
Compulsory  silence  may  be  more  odi<nu 
and  offensive  to  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  silent  than  even  the  neceaaity  of 
accepting  the  beautiful  Service  of  the 
Church,  which  so  many  Disaentera  hare 
been  stated  to  prefer,  and  which  many 
of  them  will,  doubtless,  alwaya  me. 
How  is  it  that  so  many  Dissenters  in 
England  appreciate  that  Service?  Ihe 
Church  of  England  has  taught  them. 
From  her  they  have  imbibed  the  feelings 
which  make  them  differ  from  the  Scotch 
and  from  the  Quakers  in  deeiring  to 
have  service  at  the  grave.  la  it  poa- 
sible  to  admit  their  riffht  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  havinff 
your    Service    and    ministetionB,  um 
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jret  turn  round  upon  them  and  deny 
them  the  liberty  religiously  to  indulge 
those  reasonable  and  natural  feelings 
which  the  example  and  influence  of  the 
CSiurch  has  taugnt  them  to  cherish  ?  My 
Lords,  I  think  it  impossible  to  do  it,  or  to 
dictate  to  them  what  forms  they  are  to 
go  through.  To  dictate  silence  because 
nesbyterians  and  Quakers  bury  their 
dead  in  silence,  is  assuredly  the  most 
illogical  oondusion  possible.  My  Lords, 
there  is  no  way  of  stopping  short  of  the 
proposals  of  my  noble  Friend  behind 
me.  Whatever  mischief  or  disorder  you 
may  apprehend,  it  would  be  very  much 

S -eater  if  you  were  to*  attempt  to  pro- 
bit  all  rehgious  exercises,  and  to  en- 
force silence  by  law,  than  if  you  were 
to  permit  those  religious  exercises.  What 
are  the  objections  to  that  course?  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  conse- 
crated groimd  would  be  in  some  way 
desecrated.  There  was  a  very  earnest 
arg^oment  from  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
(the  Bishop  of  Lincoln)  as  to  consecra- 
tion having  dedicated  the  ground  to  the 
service  of  God.  I  admit  that  to  bo  the 
nature  of  consecration.  But  I  find  it 
di£Gicult  to  understand  the  logic  which 
deduces  from  that  principle  the  conse- 
quences drawn  from  it  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate.  Surely  it  is  desirable  that 
those  who  commit  to  the  grave  the 
bodies  of  their  friends  should  do  so  as 
religiously  as  they  can,  even  if  they  will 
"not  do  it  in  the  way  approved  by  the 
Church.  Even  if  their  consciences  are, 
on  some  points,  mistaken,  surely  that 
sentiment  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  Him 
to  whom  they  pray.  Whatever  the  error 
of  their  separation,  or  of  their  tenets,  yet 
if  their  hearts  are  poured  out  in  prayer 
and  praise  at  such  a  moment,  the  inten- 
tion of  what  they  are  doing  is  right 
according  to  the  actual  state  of  their 
light  and  knowledge,  and  cannot  pro- 
fane the  sacred  ground,  which  is  not 
alleged  to  be  profaned  by  silent,  non- 
Christian  burial.  There  was  another 
objection  which  was  put  forcibly  by 
the  noble  Marquess,  who  said — ''  It  does 
not  so  much  signify  what  is  said,  as 
who  says  it."  The  objection,  so  put, 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  Koman  Ca- 
tholic priests  or  Nonconformist  Mini- 
sters coming  into  the  churchyard.  Now 
I  think,  as  regards  Boman  Catholic 
priests  and  Nonconformist  Ministers, 
that  the  Eesolution  of  my  noble  Friend 
is  far  preferable  to  the  Bill  passed  for 


Ireland  by  LordPlunket  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  1824,  because  the  latter  gave  an 
official  status  in  the  churchyard  to  other 
ministers  than  those  of  the  Church.  It 
is  much  better,  I  venture  to  think,  to 
give  liberty  to  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  deceased  having  charge  of  the 
funeral  to  call  in  any  person  they  desire 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  burial 
rites.  In  that  way  the  State  gives  no 
recognition  to  any  assumption  in  the 
churchyard,  by  ministers  other  than  those 
of  the*  Church,  of  a  ministerial  or  sacer- 
dotal character.  As  to  possible  disorders 
in  the  churchyard,  I  do  not  believe  that 
in  one  place  out  of  a  thousand  there  will 
be  any  probability  whatever  of  anything 
being  done  which  will  require  restraint 
by  law.  If  people  choose  to  break  the 
law  now,  they  can  break  it ;  and  if  you 
say  the  services  in  the  churchyards  are 
to  be  **  Christian  and  orderly,"  it  wUl 
be  made  a  misdemeanour  to  conduct 
them  otherwise,  and  the  law  will  be 
strong  enough  in  all  unambiguous  cases 
to  enforce  itself.  You,  at  all  events,  will 
have  given  no  sanction  to  scenes  of  dis- 
order ;  and  the  possibility  that  somebody 
hereafter  may  do  something  unautho- 
rized in  the  churchyards  is  surely  no 
reason  for  hesitating  to  do  what  is  just 
and  right.  I  may  observe,  further,  that 
any  danger  of  this  kind  would  be  much 
greater  under  the  suggested  concession 
of  compulsory  silent  interments.  Would 
there  be  less  disorder,  if  the  persons  you 
allow  to  go  into  the  churchyards  for  the 
purpose  of  silent  burials,  irritated  by 
the  denial  of  religious  liberty  at  the 
grave  side,  should  indulge  in  language 
against  the  Church,  against  the  clergy, 
and  against  religion,  either  in  disregard 
of  your  law  within  the  churchyard,  or 
as  soon  as  they  are  beyond  the  church- 
yard fence?  Would  this  mischief  be 
less  because  it  occurred  just  outside  a 
visible  or  invisible  boimdary?  That 
brings  me  to  another  suggestion,  which 
has  been  very  strongly  advocated,  for 
meeting  the  difficulty — that  of  adding 
unconsecrated  ground  to  the  conse- 
crated ground,  as  in  France.  But  the 
risk  of  disorder,  or  of  anything  irreli- 
gious, would  remain  the  same ;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  suggestion  is  an 
unpractical  one,  if  proposed  as  a  uni- 
versal remedy  for  the  existing  grievance. 
Tou  must  first  get  an  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then  tax  the  community  for 
the  supply  of  the  additional  ground. 
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But  who  wants  this  to  be  done  ?  Not 
the  Nonconformists.  They  say  they  have 
now  civil  rights  of  interment  in  the 
existing  ground  :  and  their  claim  is, 
that  these,  their  existing  rights,  should 
be  freed  from  conditions  inconsistent 
with  religious  liberty.  The  imposition 
of  any  new  taxation,  however  small, 
to  provide  a  substitute  for  their  claims 
to  religious  liberty  in  the  churchyards 
would  certainly  be  resisted  by  them ; 
and  the  chances  of  the  passing  of  such 
an  Act  are  so  slight  as  to  make  it, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge,  out  of  the 
question.  One  or  two  words  now  as 
to  the  consequences  of  the  measure. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  churchyards 
are  surrendered  for  other  services  than 
those  of  the  Church,  the  churches  will 
go  next.  Why  so  ?  Do  the  same  rea- 
sons apply  to  the  two  cases  ?  First,  death 
is  an  absolute  natural  necessity.  Does 
that  reason  apply  to  the  use  of  the 
churches  ?  Secondly,  burial  is  not  only 
a  natural  necessity,  but  is  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  the  community  and  of  the 
State.  Has  this"  fact  anything  to  do 
with  the  use  of  the  churches  ?  Lastly, 
in  many  parishes  the  only  place  which 
is  lawfully  available  for  interment  is  the 
churchyard.  Not  one  of  these  facts  has 
any  application  to  the  churches :  yet 
upon  these  facts  all  the  reasons,  which 
prove  the  existence  of  any  grievance, 
and  show  how  it  ought  to  be  remedied, 
in  the  case  of  burial,  entirely  depend. 
Those  who  have  constituted  themselves 
the  defenders  of  the  Church  have  in- 
vented this  argument,  and  nobody  ought 
to  be  surprised  if  some  of  the  Noncon- 
formists have  accepted  it.  We  must 
consider,  however,  not  what  they  say, 
but  what  will  be  the  real  consequences 
of  what  we  do.  There  is  no  logical 
ground  for  saying  that  either  some  new 
appropriation  of  our  Churches,  or  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church,  will  follow 
the  granting  of  this  concession,  and  it 
is  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  Church  of 
England  to  rest  its  maintenance  on  a 
false  issue  like  this.  Does  any  one  se- 
riously believe,  that  in  a  Conservative 
House  of  Commons  there  would  be  found 
a  majority  of  33  only  against  a  proposition, 
which  was  really  supposed  to  involve,  as 
its  natural  or  probable  consequence,  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church?  Can 
it  possibly  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
Church  to  insist,  before  the  country  and 
tli».'  world,  that  ovcrvthin'r  mu-st  be  sur- 


rendered,  if  the  NonconfonnistB  obIt 
carry  their  point  on  this  question,  uto 
which  nobody  pretends  to  think  the  pe- 
sent  state  of  the  law  satisfactorr?  I 

•r 

am  not  one  of  those  who  say— /iit 
justitia,  mat  cmlum: — for  I  think  tbe 
heavens  are  much  more  likely  to  M 
upon  our  heads,  if  we  do  not  do  jus- 
tice, than  if  we  do  it. 
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CBT7ELTY  TO  ANIMALS    BILL    [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  prevent  cruel  experiments  on 
Animals — Was  presented  by  The  Earl  of  Car- 
HA&vox ;  read  1*.     (No.  85.) 

OYSTER    Aim     MUSSEL     FISHERIES     ORDER 
CONFIRMATION  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  confirm  an  Order  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act, 
1868,  relating  to  Truro— Was  presented  by  The 
LosD  Pbbsidbnt  ;  read  1* ;  and  referred  to  the 
Examiners.    (No.  86.) 
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o'clock,  A.M.,  till  a  quarter 
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Monday,  I5th  May,  1876. 

MINUTES^— New  Member  Swobn-— Lord 
Douglas  William  Cope  Gordon, /or  Aberdeen 
County  (Western  Division). 

Select  Committbe — Civil  Departments  (Em- 
ployment of  Soldiers),  nominated. 

PoBLic  Bills — First  Reading — Irish  Peerage* 
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(COMMONS) 


Tax, — Quegifpn. 


LAW  OP  DIVORCE.— QUESTION. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  EGERTON  LEIGH  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  Whether  it  is  true 
that  a  woman,  should  her  husband  com- 
mit adultery,  is  not  allowed  by  the  Law 
to  marry  again,  a  husband  not  being 
prevented  marrying  again  should  his 
wife  commit  adultery ;  and,  whether, 
should  such  be  the  case,  a  Bill  would  be 
brought  in  to  remedy  the  injustice  to 
women  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  :  Sir, 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  seems  to  assume  that,  if  a  man's 
wife  commits  adultery,  he  can  imme- 
diately marry  again.  That  is  not  so.  By 
the  law  as  it  stands  a  husband  is  enabled 
to  obtain  a  divorce  if  his  wife  commits 
adultery,  but  a  wife  cannot  obtain  a  di- 
vorce on  that  ground.  She  must  go  on 
further,  and  prove  cruelty  and  desertion 
as  well  as  adulter^'.  I  do  not  admit  that 
the  law  as  it  stands  works  any  injustice 
to  the  woman,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
admit  that  a  Bill  on  the  subject  is 
necessarv. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES— THE 
FRENCH  SHORE.— QUESTION. 

Captain  G.  E.  PRICE  asked  the  Un- 
der  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
AVhether  the  Government  propose  to  re- 
move the  restrictions  hitherto  placed  on 
the  Governor  of  Newfoundland  with  re- 
spect to  the  issuing  of  grants  of  land 
to  Irtish  subjects  on  the  so-called 
'*  French  shore"  of  that  island;  and, 
whether  any  and  what  steps  will  be 
taken  during  the  approaching  season  to 
protect  our  tishormen  from  outrage  and 
interference  pending  the  Report  of  the 
Fishery  Commissioners  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  :  Sir,  the  Ques- 
tions referred  to  by  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  are  among  those  which  are  at 
present  the  subject  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  Govern- 
ments, and,  as  they  are  of  a  highly  de- 
licate character,  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  anxious 
to  avoid  any  discussions  which  might 
tend  to  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue, 
which  I  hope  will  not  be  much  longer 
deferred. 


THE  INCOME  TAX— CUSTOMS  AKD 
INLAND  REVENUE  ACT,  1875. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  tiked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ^Whfi- 
ther  he  has  made  any  and  what  amnn- 
ment  respecting  the  collection  of  the  In- 
come Tax  since  the  5th  of  April,  whet 
the  last  Income  Tax  expired ;  whedwr 
any  collector  can  legally  demand  pay- 
ment of  Income  Tax  at  th^  present  mo- 
ment; and,  whether,  seeing  that  thii 
great  inconvenience  on  the  collection  of 
the  Income  Tax  must  recur  so  long  ai  an 
interval  of  time  is  allowed  to  eziit  be- 
tween the  expiration  of  one  Income  Tax 
Act  and  the  re-enactment  of  anotlur 
similar  Act,  he  will  now  introdnoe  a 
Clause  which  will  make  the  Income  Tax 
continue  until  the  5th  of  July  instead 
of  till  the  5th  of  April,  unleas  Fbriiap 
ment  should  previously  to  that  day,  Sth 
of  July,  have  passed  a  new  Act  ?    

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE,  in  reply,  said,  the  Question  wu 
a  very  difficult  one,  as  his  hon.  Friend 
was  aware.  The  matter  had  been  fre- 
quently under  the  consideration  of  the 
various  Governments  and  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Eevenue.  The  answer  he  hiA 
received  to  the  inquiries  he  had  made  of 
the  practical  officers  of  the  Inland  Re- 
venue was  to  this  effect — 

*'.  No  arrangement  is  necessary  respecting  lbs 
collection  of  the  Income  Tax  since  the  Mi  cf 
April,  when  the  duties  granted  by  the  Cnstoa 
and  Inland  Revemit^  Act,  1875/ ceased  to  be 
chargeable,  as  that  Act  provides  for  the  csa- 
tinuanco  of  provisions  contained  in  fbnner  Ib- 
conio  Tax  Acts,  imder  which  the  duties  do  not 
ct.-ase  with  respect  to  any  asscsonent  which 
ought  to  have  been  made  before  the  6th  of  April 
but  which  shall  not  have  been  made  and  om- 
pleted ;  nor  with  respect  to  any  duties  asnwd 
and  remaining  unpaid  which  the  collecton  ilin 
hav(»  power  to  levy  and  recover. 

"  The  collc<:tors  for  the  year  1876  will  not  he 
appointed,  nor  will  any  anessments  be  muk 
until  aftttr  the  passing  of  a  new  Act. 

'*  Tlie  only  exceptions  are  where  the  dntiei 
may  be  ret.aiiied  in  n^Hpect  of  pa>'ments  oo  io- 
couni  of  saL'iri(;s,  pensions,  jcc,  in  puUic  offiosiv 
and  foreign  or  colonial  dividends,  in  whidi  esM 
thu  agents  intrusted  with  the  jpa^-ment  wiU,  \j 
the  coiitinuan(^  of  the  provisions  contaiiMd  ii 
tlie  43rd  H(.fCtion  of  the  25  Jle.,  cap.  SS.  bf 
roi^uirod  to  account  for  the  sums  deducted  cr 
rt>tained  by  them  ^iHthin  one  month  after  thi 
passing  of  the  Act. 

''In  the  event,  as  at  present,  of  an  aUsntiao 
in  the  rate  of  duty,  the  custom  has  always  hem, 
after  the  passing  of  a  Kesolution,  for  the  dtdv- 
tion  to  be  made  at  the  rate  anthoiued  ly  Ae 
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Hfolution ;  but,  in  tlie  event  of  payments 
Iwviiig  bMm  made  iMifture  the  paaaing  of  the 
BeeolvtiQn,  and  dedactionfl  haying  been  made  at 
ft  hil^ur  or  lower  rate  than  may  be  applicable, 
aa  a4|iutment  is  made  by  tiie  agpents  on  the 
oecaiioa  of  the  next  payment  if  the  parties  are 
11m  nme,  or  repayments  are  made  where  neces- 
maj  in  cases  where  too  much  has  been  deducted ; 
iriub  persons  from  whom  proper   deductions 

not  been  made  are  liable  personally  to 

xetums  for  assessment. 


"  There  has  been  no  great  inconvenience  found 
I&  oairying  out  these  arrangements,  but  it  is 
iwrtain  th^re  would  be  great  inconvenience  in 
nialring  the  Income  Tax  continue  at  tiie  old  rate 
of  dn^ — ^if  that  is  what  is  intfflided  by  Mr. 
Huikey— until  the  5th  of  July,  instead  of  till 
Uie  6th  of  April,  unless  Parliament  shall  pre- 
lioualy  to  that  day  (the  5th  of  July)  have  passed 
ft  new  Act ;  because  this  would  cause  great  un- 
oortainty  as  to  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  deducted  by 
Hm  agents,  who  must,  of  course,  calculate,  before 
the  day  of  pmnent  of  dividends,  the  amounts 
to  be  deductea  therefrom,  while  it  would  greatly 
increase  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the  produce 
cf  the  Income  Tax  for  the  year." 

It  was  his  intention  to  give  the  subject 
flirther  consideration,  and  he  would 
communicate  with  his  hon.  Friend  in 
Toforence  to  it. 


LOCAL  TAXATION— AMOUNT   AND 
DISTRIBUTION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  pell  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  he  will  afford 
to  the  House,  before  the  Second  Eead- 
infir  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue 


Bui,  information  respecting  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  Local  Taxation  in 
the  shape  of  the  Local  Budget  promised 
last  Session,  in  order  that  an  opportunity 
may  be  given  for  considering  the  rela- 
tive  increase  of  Local  and  Imperial 
taxes? 

The  CHANCEIJLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB,  in  reply,  said,  he  should  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  been  enabled  to 
bring  forward  the  subject  before  now, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  time  had  been 
taken  up  by  a  great  pressure  of  business. 
The  most  convenient  time  to  do  so  would 
probably  be  on  the  occasion  of  bringing 
in  the  Bill — which  he  hoped  shortly  to 
do — to  authorize  the  raising  of  money  to 
supply  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners with  the  sums  they  would  require 
to  make  advances,  and  on  that  occasion 
he,  or  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
would  make  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject. 


HOLYHEAD   HARBOUR-WKEOK  OF 
THE  STEAMSHIP  "EDITH."— QUESTION. 

Mr.  Sebjeant  SHERLOCK  asked  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whe- 
ther it  is  intended  to  take  any  measures 
to  remove  the  steamship  that  was  sunk 
in  a  collision  at  the  entrance  of  Holy- 
head Harbour  in  the  first  week  of  August 
1 875,  and  which  has  since  been  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  direct  course  of  the  mail 
steamers,  and  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  every  ship  entering  and  leaving  the 
harbour  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY :  The 
steamship  Edith,  Sir,  belonging  to  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company,  was  sunk  in  a  collision  half- 
a-mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  inner 
harbour  of  Holyhead  in  the  second  week 
of  September  last.  The  harbour  master 
reports  that  the  wreck  is  efficiently 
marked  by  the  railway  company  both 
by  day  and  night,  by  a  buoy  with  a  bell 
on  it  by  day,  and  by  two  powerful  lights, 
one  at  each  masthead,  by  night ;  he  also 
reports  that  the  vessel  does  not  lie  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  ships  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  harbour  of  refuge,  and  very  few 
vessels  going  in  or  out  go  near  her.  Since 
the  loss  of  their  vessel,  the  railway  com- 
pany have  themselves  spent  about  £7,000 
in  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  raise  her, 
and  have  now,  at  a  heavy  additional 
cost,  accepted  the  tender  of  the  Victoria 
Graving  Dock  Company  to  raise  her, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  summer  the  wreck 
will  have  been  removed. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  — THE 
NOBILITY  OF  MALTA.— QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, Whether  it  is  true  that  the  nobility 
of  Malta  were  not  permitted  to  present 
an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his 
arrival  in  Malta,  and  that  for  this  reason 
they  refrained  from  taking  part  in  the 
reception  of  His  Royal  Highness ;  and, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Qx)vemment  will 
make  an  inquiry  on  the  subject,  with  a 
view  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Maltese 
nobles  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER:  Sir,  no  infor- 
mation has  as  yet  been  received  upon 
the  subject  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, but  inquiry  will  be  made  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  case. 
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CHINA— PORT  OF  KIUKQ  CHOW, 


Ub.  PENDEB  aslced  the  Tinder  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affaire,  If 
he  ifill  lay  upon  the  Table  the  informa- 
tion in  the  pos-sesaion  of  tlie  Foreign 
Office  in  regard  to  the  capabilities  for 
trade,  &c.  of  the  port  of  Kiung  Chow, 
in  China,  the  opening  of  which  is  noti- 
fied in  the  "London  Gazette"  of  the 
2Sth  day  of  April  last  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
one  of  the  Consuls  in  China  had  been 
ordered  to  make  a  Report,  and  when  it 
was  received  he  would  be  happy  to  lay 
it  on  the  Table  of  tho  House. 

DAHOMET  -THE   THREATENED   BOM. 

BAHD3IEXT.— QUESTION, 
Mb.  EICHAED  aeked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
"Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment made  in  a  Newcastle  paper  that  if 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  our  dis- 
pute w  ith  the  King  of  Dahomey  still 
remains  nnscttlcd.  it  is  the  intention  of 
Commodore  Sir  William  Hewitt  to  bom- 
bard the  towns  on  the  Coast ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  this  extreme  measure  met  with 
the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 

Mb!  J.  LOWTHEE  :  I  liave  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Sir  William  Hewitt 

proposes  to  bombard  any  towns.  It  is 
intended,  however,  to  institute  a  blockade 
of  the  coast  of  Dahomey,  commencing 
on  the  1st  of  July. 

POLLUTION  OF  RIVEKS— LESISLA- 
TIOX.— QVESTIOX. 

Mr,  CAWLEY  asked  the  President 
of  tho  Local  Government  Board,  Whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  during  the  present 
Session  any  Bill  in  reference  to  the 
Pollution  of  Rivers,  and  if  such  Bill 
was  to  be  introduced  into  the  House, 
whether  he  is  able  to  state  when  it  will 
be  introduced  ? 

Ma.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
aaid,  it  was  still  the  intention  of  the 
Governmenf,  as  announced  early  tn  the 
Session,  to  introduce  a  Bill  upon  the  I 
subject  referred  to  by  the  bon.  Member,  ' 
but  he  was  quite  unable  to  say  when  it  j 
would  be  introduced. 
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POST  OFFICE— TELBGBAPHIC  COJOtt- 
NICATION  WITH  SOUTH  AFBlCi. 

aTTEBTIOir. 

Mb.  A.  M'AHTHUR  anted  theTIafcr 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniet.  If 
any  steps  have  been  taken  by  Her  lb- 
jestv's  Government,  acting  in  concKt 
with  the  Colonial  authorities,  to  iecnn 
to  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  by  tit 
of  Mauritius,  the  advantages  of  dirtrt 
telegraphic  communication  with  the 
mother  country? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER,  in  T«ply,  mU. 
that  since  the  original  suggestion  for 
securing  telegraphic  communication  mtk 
Cape  Colony  and  Nntal,  by  *ay  <if 
Mauritius,  an  alternative  route  bad  bm 
proposed  by  Westsm  Africa.  ThewhoJ* 
subject  was  now  engaging  the  attentiat 
of  the  Government. 

METROPOLIS— HYDE  PARK— BOTTEX 
ROW.- QUESTION. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
asked  the  First  Commiaaioner  of  Wotfc^ 
Wliether  bis  attention  has  been  recently 
called  to  the  hard  and  dusty  coadiliBi 
of  Rotten  Row  ;  and,  whether  ha  coa- 
templates  taking  any  steps  towards  m- 
dering  Rotten  Row  more  Buitable  to 
horses  and  their  riders  ? 

LoRi>  EENBY  LENNOX,  in  rmlj, 
said,  his  attention  bad  been  called  to 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  Rotten  Bov, 
and  he  feared  he  had  nothing  to  add  to 
the  answer  which  he  gave  on  the  sub- 
ject to  another  hon.  Member  in  the  eaHv 
part  of  the  Session,  when  he  explainn 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  soil  whiA 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  Bow  an- 
satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  eecoad 
part  of  the  Question,  he  had  muchplei- 
suro  in  assuring  the  House  that  he  had 
not  only  contemplated,  but  had  hem 
busily  engaged  in  taking  every  step  in 
his  power  to  render  Rotten  Bow  Buitabk 
for  horses  and  their  riders. 

IRISH  FINES  FUND.— QUESTIOS. 
Mb.  REDMOND  asked  the  Secretn? 
to  the  Treasury,  If  he  will  state  why  tba 
payment  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
£500  annually  (charged  upon  the  Irish 
Fines  Fund  by  the  Act  6  and  7  Vic.  o.  78, 
towards  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Renjsm- 
brancer  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  »ho 
was  then  auditor  of  accounts  of  Fiati 
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ud  Ftaalties),  8tQl  ooniinaes  to  be 
aiadei  althoagh  the  office  of  Ohief  Ee- 
aMmbranoer  was  abolished  by  the  Act 
18  and  14  Yic.  c.  51,  and  a  separate  de- 
psxtment  was  then  establish^  for  the 
udit  of  these  accounts,  the  expenses  of 
uluioh  department  are  also  charged  upon 
tt»  Ixish  Fines  Fund,  which  thus  ap- 
pears to  haye  been  for  the  last  twenfy- 
sve  years  charged  doubly  for  the  dis- 
cbaige  of  the  same  service  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
Hie  payment  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Hemoer  stiU  continued  to  be  paid  under 
Hie  authority  of  the  section  of  the  Act 
ha  had  mentioned.  There  was  nothing 
ill  the  section  to  show  that  the  payment 
was  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  audit- 
ing the  Fund,  though  comparing  the 
aeotion  with  Section  21  of  6  &  7 
Viet.  c.  56,  it  was,  perhaps,  not  an  un- 
fair inference  to  suppose  that  it  was. 
But  the  Treasury  held  that,  even  ad- 
mitting that  that  was  the  object  of  the 
payment,  it  was  not  incumbent  on  them 
to  resign  the  money,  because  in  strict- 
ness the  whole  capital  of  the  Fines  Fund 
belonged  to  the  £b[chequer.  An  opinion 
to  that  effect  was  given  jointly  by  the 
Snfflish  and  Irish  Law  Officers  in  1867, 
and  in  the  following  Session  a  Bill  was 
introduced  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
tiie  canital  to  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
The  Bui,  it  was  true,  was  not  proceeded 
with;  but  no  question  seemed  to  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  facts  set  forth  in 
the  Preamble. 


CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE 

BILL.— [Bill  124.] 

{Mr.  Rmikitj  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ^ 

Mr,  William  Henry  Smith.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exohe- 
fuer.) 

Mb.  BYLANDS,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment — 

"  That  this  House  regrets  that  the  progressive 
increase  of  expenditure  recommended  by  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment  should  have  led  to  a  pro- 
posal by  Her  Majesty's  Gk>yemment  to  add  to 
the  Income  Tax  in  the  present  year," 

■aid :  The  terms  of  the  Besolution  which 
1  have  the  honour  to  propose  are   of 

YOL,  OOXXIX.     [third  sbbies.] 


so  moderate  a  character  that  I  venture 
to  appeal  in  its  favour  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  there  must  be 
some  Conservative  Members  who  look 
with  dissatisfaction  upon  the  present 
high  rate  of  national  expenditure,  and 
who  may  be  willing  to  support  the  Be- 
solution as  a  means  of  protesting  against 
the  course  taken  by  the  Government. 
It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  fit- 
ting occasion  for  them  to  depart  from 
the  almost  uniform  docility  which  marks 
the  course  of  the  supporters  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but,  should  they  decline  to 
give  me  any  support,  and  my  proposal 
is  in  consequence  rejected,  I  think  I  may 
safely  assert  that  the  majority  in  this 
House  will  not  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  out-of-doors.  I  believe 
many  of  the  constituents  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  are  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  the  financial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  reasonably  complain,  that  in 
the  matter  of  the  Income  Tax  they  have 
been  deceived  by  their  Party.  I  hope 
that  on  this  side  of  the  House  I  shall 
not  need  to  use  many  arguments  to  in- 
duce a  general  support  of  my  Besolu- 
tion. I  am  quite  aware  that  some  of 
my  hon.  Friends  have  questioned  the 
policy  of  bringing  forward  the  Motion 
at  all.  And  their  reason  is  this — they 
say  that  the  Government  are  cutting 
their  own  throats  so  quickly  that  the 
Liberal  Party  ought  not  to  interfere, 
but  should  stand  by  as  amused  and  in- 
terested spectators,  until  the  **  happy 
despatch  "is  completed.  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  is  some  force  in  that  argu- 
ment. - 1  cannot  pretend  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  is  at  all  disagreeable 
to  witness  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
the  Conservative  Party  are  losing  the 
con6dence  of  the  country.  If  it  were 
simply  a  question  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  alone  concerned,  I  should  be 
quite  willing  to  adopt  the  policy  of  my 
hon.  Friends ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
public  interests  are  involved,  and  I  think 
that  we,  as  the  Liberal  Pariy,  are  bound 
to  protest  against  the  mischievous  policy 
of  the  Government,  and  against  an  ex- 
travagant and  needless  expenditure, 
which  is  imposing  additional  burdens  of 
taxation  upon  the  people.  In  opposing 
the  Budget  measures  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xche« 
quer,  I  do  not  raise  any  complaint 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
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self.  I  wish  to  bear  teBtimony  to  the 
ability  and  clearness  of  his  i^eech  on 
the  Budget,  and  to  the  candour  and 
moderation  with  which  he  placed  his 
views  before  the  House.  The  blame 
rests  with  the  spending  Departments  of 
the  Crown,  represented  by  responsible 
Ministers  in  Parliament ;  and  if  we  are 
to  have  the  expenditure,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  the  penalty  in  the  form 
of  addition^  taxation.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  the  present  taxes  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  enlarged  expenditure 
for  the  coming  year.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  estimates  of  the  Ee venue 
for  1876-7  were  considered  to  be  mode- 
rate, but  I  fear  that  moderate  as  they 
were  they  will  not  be  reached.  The 
diminution  in  the  Excise  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  financial  year  gave  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  some  warn- 
ing of  the  diminished  receipts,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  pressure 
upon  the  Hovcnue  is  only  just  commenc- 
ing, and  that  diminished  consumption 
accompanying  depression  of  trade  always 
strikes  the  Excise  first,  to  be  followed 
very  speedily  by  reduced  receipts  from 
Customs  and  taxes.  The  commercial 
prospects  of  the  country  are  certainly 
most  disheartening.  If  the  Government 
were  to  ask  ^^tlie  man  in  the  street," 
they  would  be  told  that  every  branch  of 
industry  is  looking  gloomy.  I  can  speak 
from  practical  exi)erienco  of  two  of  the 
staple  trades  of  the  Kingdom,  in  which 
I  am  largely  interested — I  allude  to  the 
iron  and  coal  trades.  Many  works  are 
stopped — otliers  are  working  short  time, 
the  profits  upon  capital  have  disappeared, 
and  the  wages  of  labour  are  being  re- 
duced. In  the  cotton  districts  stocks  of 
goods  are  increasing  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, and  unless  there  is  some  speedy 
relief  by  the  springing  up  of  a  demand, 
there  must  be  a  very  general  cessation 
of  employment.  The  reports  of  the 
woollen  and  worsted  trades  are  equally 
bad.  And  there  is  another  important 
branch  of  national  industry  which,  I  am 
informed,  has  recently  suffered  consider- 
able losses — I  mean  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. Hon.  Gentlemen  are  much  better 
able  to  speak  of  this  than  I  am,  but  some 
of  my  friends  who  are  landowners  have 
assured  me  that  the  last  two  seasons 
have  been  disastrous  to  fanners  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  One  of  my  friends 
tells  me  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  ex- 


perience  his  tenants  were  nnaUa  tofij 
their  rents  at  Ohiistmas,  and  he  had  nt 
yet  received  thenu    All  this  pointi  tot 
serious  diminution  of  the  national  ii- 
come.    Less  money  will  be  eanada 
wages  and  spent  amongst  the  ahopkup* 
ing  and  trading  dasses,  all  inoomnft- 
rived  firom  the  employment  of  mgOA 
will  be  reduced,  and  when  the  dapm- 
sion  of  trade  is  felt  in  its  full  effect  vpoi 
railways,  banks,  and  other  means  of  in- 
vestment, the  pinch  will    reach  lam 
classes  who  are  not  otherwise  directtf 
concerned    in    trade.      No  donht  tiu 
diminished  prosperity  furnishes  a  ivy 
good  reason  for  the  Chancellor  of  tht 
Exchequer  forming  a  moderate  estiBiafei 
of  the  Revenue,  but  it  furnishes  a  maek 
stronger  reason  why  there  shoold  not 
be  any  additional  taxation   at  the  pn- 
sent  time.    Diminished  receipts  at  Ab 
Exchequer  not  only  mean    'ft*"™'*^ 
luxuries  to  the  higher  ranks,  and  dind- 
nished  comforts  to  the  middle  and  tnSag 
classes,  but  they  mean  absolute  dialMi 
and  privation  to  the  working  populatiaa. 
I  think,  under  these  circumstaaoM^  ill 
classes  have  reason  to  complain  of  Ab 
expenditure  sanctioned  by  the  Gorvi- 
ment,  which  has  led  to  the  propoail  of 
increased  taxation.     But  fanners  baft 
especial  reason  to  complain.    Conaem* 
tive  candidates  at  the  Goneral  EladioB 
issued    in  the  form  of   their  addisMi 
many  promissory  notes,  by  which  tkj 
undertook  to  pay  at  a  feature  peziod  ev- 
tain  considerations  in  the  fonn  of  pnhlit 
boons  to  various  classes  in  retom  for 
their  support.    In  country  districta  theK 
promisso^  notes  were  i^ely  ehmlitia 
and  credulously  received,  and  now  that 
the  time  has  come  to  redeem  them  fluf 
have  been  dishonoured.     They  prore  to 
have  been  what  we  call  in  the  CStj  "a^ 
commodation    bills,"   and  the  fJEunnen 
having  been  the  most  credulona  of  the 
supporters  of  Consenratiye  i*andiilaWi 
are  most  disgusted  that  there  are  "no 
effects."    I  observed  a  few  daya  aisM 
in  The  Times  an  interesting  repoit  of  a 
dinner  given  as  a  well-deserved  compli- 
ment to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
South  Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Bead).    At 
that  dinner  a  number  of  leading  agrioal- 
turalists  were  present,  andtheGhaiiaaa 
— himself  a  Conservative— made  a  la- 
markable  speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  the  short-cominga  of 
the  Qovemment,  and  upon  the  way  ii 
which  the  farmers  bad  been  diaapponitad 
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of  thfiir  oxpMifttioiiB  from  tho  adyont  of 
tha  OomervatiTeB  to  power.  He  spoke 
<>f  the  indifBorenoe  of  the  (JoTemment 
to  the  intereets  of  fanners,  and  of  the 
dfthudTe  promise  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
with  respect  to  the  relations  of  landlord 
md  tenant,  followed  by  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  and  said — 

**  Tliey  had  taken  fright  at  their  own  Aoti 
■ad  thrauffh  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lanoaater,  had  contracted  themselves  out  of  tho 
Afltio  the  tmiTorsal  surprise  and  dissatisfaction 
oC  all  who  looked  to  the  Government  to  support 
own  produotion.'* 


Oie   farmers  have  not  only  been  de- 

'    oaiyed,  but  they  are  distressed ;  and  in 

t     tlie  midst  of  their  distress,  instead  of 

!    setting    relief    £rom    the     ''  farmers' 

mends,"  they  are  pressed  down  by  in- 

ereased  taxation.    They  may  well  say 

to  their  allies  on  the  Treasury  bench — 

'*  It  is  all  very  wall  to  dissemhle  your  love, 
But  why  do  you  kick  us  down  stairs  ?'* 

I  hope  the  flELrmers  bearing  in  mind  what 
is  taidng  place  will  revert  back  to  the 
coarse  taken  by  agriculturists  in  former 
years.  In  former  generations  the  farmers 
were  the  backbone  of  the  Whig  Party 
in  flayour  of  "  peace,  retrenchment,  and 
Toform,"  and  now  being  naturally  dis- 
■atiafied  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
Oonsezratiye  Party  haye  broken  their 
promisee^  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
finding  on  which  side  their  interests  are 
xeaUy  bound  up,  they  will  return  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  Party  which  had 
in  the  long  run  best  served  their  in- 
terests. I  need  not  dwell  further  upon 
the  case  of  these  victims  of  a  misplaced 
confidence,  but  I  cannot  pass  over  the 
■ingle  means  by  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  seeks  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  the  new  burden  of  taxation,  and 
to  gild  the  pill  of  the  additioncd  Id, 
Inoome  Tax.  He  extends  the  system  of 
exemption,  and  he  does  so  in  a  manner 
which  I  think  is  fairly  open  to  animad- 
version. But  he  does  at  the  same  time 
recognize  a  principle  which  I  am  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with.  By  means  of 
exemptions  he  really  establishes  a  sliding 
scale  of  the  rate  of  tax  according  to  the 
amount  of  income.  People  with  £180 
a-jear  are  now  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  Id. 
in  the  pound,  £250  per  annum  at  the 
rate  of  Hd.,  £350  at  the  rate  of  2(f.,  and 
all  incomes  above  £400  at  the  rate  of  3d, 
in  the  potmd.  But  why  stop  there? 
The  principle  may  very  well  be  carried 


much  further.  A  gentleman  possessing 
£100,000  a-year  could  pay  2«.  in  the 
pound  as  easily  as  the  possessor  of 
£10,000  a-year  could  pay  1«.,  and  the 
possessor  of  £1,000  a-year  could  pay 
6d,  in  the  pound  as  easily  as  the  persons 
of  £400  a-year  can  pay  Sd.  I  do  not 
dispute  this  principle  of  taxation  at  all, 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  are  prepared  to  support  it. 
But  the  main  point  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  House  is  this — that  you  can- 
not increase  the  burden  of  taxation  with- 
out affecting  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. You  may  exercise  great  ingenuity 
in  fitting  the  burden  upon  the  back  of 
an  animal  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
galling,  but  the  beast  has  still  to  carry 
the  weight.  Every  stroke  of  the  Exche- 
quer force-pump  that  carries  £1,000,000 
into  the  Revenue,  reaches  by  the  power 
of  suction  to  the  very  depths  of  the 
population,  and  notwithstanding  your 
exemptions  the  £1,000,000  now  to  be 
levied  will  be  drawn  from  funds  that 
would  otherwise  employ  labour  or  cir- 
culate in  trade;  and  while  you  may 
only  circumscribe  the  comforts  of  people 
of  small  incomes,  you  will  add  to  the 
bitter  cup  of  privation  and  distress 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  portion  of  the 
poorest  classes  during  the  next  autumn 
and  winter.  But  where  are  we  to  stop 
in  this  march  of  reckless  expenditure  ? 
What  guarantee  have  we  that  these 
Estimates,  swollen  to  £78,000,000,  may 
not  go  higher?  So  far  from  having 
any  guarantee,  I  think  the  probability 
is  the  other  way.  The  practice  of  Con- 
servative Governments  is  always  to  ex- 
ceed their  Estimates.  In  1867-8  Lord 
Derby's  Government  exceeded  their  Es- 
timates by  £1,100,000,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  the  Abyssinian  War.  In  1874-5 
there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
Estimates  of  £370,000,  and  last  year,  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  us, 
there  was  an  excess  of  £900,000.  I 
think  it  was  a  humiliating  confession  on 
the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
when  he  said  that  tho  Supplementary 
Estimates  were  very  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  anything  ho  had  anticipated  when 
he  brought  in  his  Budget  last  year. 
Because,  if  there  was  such  slackness  in 
the  control  of  expenditure  in  the  De- 
partments, or  such  a  want  of  ability  to 
determine  the  amount  of  money  which 
would  actually  be  required,  what  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  Estimates  of 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  present 
time  ?  His  only  apology  and  excuse  was 
that  unforseen  outlays  may  arise  under 
any  Government.  No  doubt,  that  is  the 
case.  But  as  regards  unforseen  outlays 
of  an  ordinary  character,  they  ought  to 
be  met  by  sayings.  That  was  done  in 
former  years  by  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. In  several  instances  the  savings 
considerably  more  than  balanced  the 
unforseen  outlays.  But  with  the  present 
Government  we  are  never  safe  from  being 
plunged  into  expenditure  of  an  extraor- 
dinary and  unlooked-for  character.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  appears  to  have  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  creating  unexpected  outlays 
to  carry  out  some  magnificent  policy, 
which  in  the  end  lands  the  country  in  a 
financial  muddle.  "The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's schemes  arc  like  displays  of 
fireworks,  which  for  the  time  are  very 
brilliant,  but  they  are  very  evanescent, 
very  costly,  and  very  useless.  And  there 
have  always  been  the  same  characteristics 
marking  the  great  undertakings  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  They  have  been  hastily 
entered  into  without  due  consideration 
— they  have  been  carried  out  in  an  un- 
business-like  manner  and  with  reckless 
expenditure — they  have  been  based  upon 
great  miscaJculations  of  the  ultimate 
cost,  and  they  have  ended  in  imposing 
great  burdens  upon  the  nation.  In  1867 
the  Abyssinian  War  fulfilled  all  these 
conditions — it  was  entered  into  precipi- 
tately whilst  Parliament  was  not  sitting, 
and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  reckless 
waste  in  expenditure  which  entailed  a 
total  cost  of  nearly  £9,000,000,  despite 
the  solonin  assurances  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentlomnu  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
expenditure,  which  he  at  first  estimated 
at  only  £2,000,000,  would  at  the  very 
outside  not  exceed  £3,500,000.  When 
the  right  lion.  Gentleman  went  out  of 
office — as  I  sui)pose  he  will  do  some  day 
again — he  left  to  his  successors  the  duty 
of  providing  no  less  than  £6,300,000  to 
pay  the  outstanding  debts  created  by 
his  Abyssinian  policy.  Exactly  the  same 
kind  of  thing  occurred  in  1868.  Then 
it  was  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs,  a 
dazzling  scheme,  painted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  glowing  colours.  They  said 
the  cost  would  only  be  £4,000,000,  and 
that  there  would  be  a  surplus  income  of 
£280,000  a-year.  The  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  off  in  29  years, 
when  the  country  would  enjoy  the  full 
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financial  bleesiiigB  of  the  icheme.  Ui 
was  the  prediction  uttered  by  the  piofhl 
of  the  Government,  the  then  ChuMiDfli 
of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Hunt).  Aad 
what  have  been  the  financial  nsabud 
this  promising  scheme  ?  The  modgj 
expended  up  to  the  present  time  bai 
amounted  to  £10,000,000,  andnowfiBm 
a  serious  burden  npon  the  Exclieq[iur. 
Up  to  last  year  there  has  been  a  de- 
ficiency upon  the  working  expenses.  Not 
a  penny  of  the  principal  has  been  psid. 
and  not  a  penny  even  of  interest  npos 
outlay  has  been  paid  until  last  jasr, 
when  there  was  a  credit  of  £40,000  am 
the  expenses.  Then  there  was  the 
blundermg  and  unbusiness-like  way  is 
which  the  transaction  was  caxiied  ooL 
As  usual,  with  right  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite the  bargain  was  hastily  m 
inconsiderately  made.  It  was  a  bed 
bargain.  They  paid  a  price  which  ym 
very  much  too  nigh,  and  not  only  n^ 
they  paid  for  what  they  did  not  get 
They  supposed  that  they  had  bon^  tiw 
way-leaves  on  the  railway  lines  m  pe^ 
petuity,  whereas  they  had  only  bo^riii 
some  short  leases,  and  the  ooontiy  Eu 
already  had  to  pay  in  compensation  to 
railway  companies  several  handled 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  are  likelvto 
have  to  pay  nearly  a  million  altogeuer, 
because  of  this  blunder  in  their  bugsis. 
which  very  appropriately  bears  the  dste 
of  April  1st,  1868.  And  now  we  hftTe 
very  much  the  counterpart  of  the  poficj 
which  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  earned  out  in  1867  and  1868, 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shans. 
I  am  not  going  to  raise  any  question  ai 
to  whether  it  was  a  wise  pohcy  or  not, 
all  that  I  have  to  consider  is  the  ^n^nmtl 
effect  of  the  proceeding.  And  I  say  thst 
this  canal  purchase  has  been  marked  ly 
a  repetition  of  the  kind  of  blunders  oom- 
mitted  in  connection  with  the  AhyssinisB 
War  and  the  purchase  of  the  telemphe. 
It  has  been  a  hasty  policy,  adoptM  inth- 
out  due  consideration,  and  carried  out  in 
an  unbusiness-like  manner,  without  ai^ 
regard  to  financial  considerations,  h 
has  been  a  bad  bargain  in  a  money  point 
of  view,  because  you  have  given  a  greet 
deal  more  for  these  shares  than  they 
were  worth  in  the  market,  and  a  ffrest 
deal  more  than  anybody  else  would  nsfe 
given  for  them.  I  believe  the  Gorem- 
ment  were  deceived  in  sappostn^  thst 
some  people  in  Paris  were  preparing  to 
buy  the  shares.     The  holders  of  the 
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IQgTptian  floating  debt  deceived  the  Go- 
Temment  theix  ror  their  own  interests, 
and  ihey  hav^/ 1  think,  managed  to  use 
ttui  British  Qoyemment  since,  to  promote 
fli6ir  stock-jobbing  schemes.  I  challenge 
11m  GK)Yemment  to  prove  that  anybody 
Wttnted  the  shares,  or  that  anybody  else 
would  have  paid  so  large  a  sum  for  them. 
I  Iiaye  reason  to  believe  that  the  Canal 
diaree  were  being  hawked  about  in  Paris 
ftr  £3,800,000,  with  a  guaranteed 
i&terest  of  10  to  12  per  cent,  making  the 
aetaal  value  at  5  per  cent  less  than 
£3,000,000,  or  one-half  of  what  the  Go- 
Tamment  have  given  for  them,  and  it  is 

Site  evident  from  the  Correspondence 
d  upon  the  Table  that  the  Khedive 
ilumght  it  a  perfect  Godsend  that  John 
Boll  nad  so  much  money,  and  was  ready 
to  part  with  it  so  easily,  in  paying  for 
Mb  whistle.  I  hope  the  purchase  may 
not  involve  us  in  any  further  loss  or  re- 
aponsibility.  Some  great  stroke  of  policy 
may  be  inaugurated  at  any  moment  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  We  may  have  a 
Oommissioner  carrying  to  Egypt  some 
aort  of  guarantee  on  the  part  of  this 
eountry  in  order  to  save  the  £200,000  a- 
jear,  and  thus  involve  us  in  some  great 
muddle  of  Egyptian  j&nance.  I  am  per- 
Ibctly  alarmed  when  I  consider  how  the 
Gknremment  have  been  imposed  upon  by 
the  French  holders  of  Egyptian  Treasury 
InDs.  If  the  House  could  by  a  Com- 
mittee trace  what  had  been  going  on 
between  France  and  this  country — if 
they  could  show  how  the  strings  had 
been  pulled  by  a  gang  of  financial 
swindlers  in  Paris  and  answered  from 
the  Treasury  Bench — if  they  could  trace 
the  loss  and  suffering  occasioned  in  this 
country  by  fluctuations  of  Egyptian  stock 
produced  by  inconsiderate  utterances  of 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  they 
would  be  perfectly  shocked  and  regret 
that  they  had  ever  been  mixed  up  in 
Egyptian  finance.  Well,  I  am  afraid 
we  have  not  got  to  the  end  of  our  loss  in 
this  Egyptian  matter,  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  when  the  Liberal  Party 
come  again  into  office — as  come  they 
will,  notwithstanding  the  despondent 
expressions  in  the  East  Eetfora  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  for  London  (Mr. 
Lowe) — my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers),  or 
whoever  else  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  a  Liberal  Government, 
will  find  his  difficulties  increased  by  the 


financial  burdens  left  to  him  by  the  pre- 
sent Government.  But,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  possibility  of  extra- 
ordinary occasions  of  expenditure  which 
may  be  sprung  upon  us  at  any  moment 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  ordinary  expenditure  re- 
commended by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  sufficiently  alarming.  The  ordi- 
nary expenditure  is  progressing  at  the 
rate  of  £1,500,000  a-year,  and  already 
the  newspapers  are  speculating  upon  its 
reaching  £80,000,000  next  year.  You 
will  then  have  to  choose  between  adding 
another  penny  to  the  Income  Tax  or 
giving  up  your  plan  of  reducing  the 
National  Debt.  Indeed,  you  may  be 
driven  to  that  alternative  by  the  failure 
of  estimated  receipts  at  the  Exchequer 
during  the  present  year.  And  then  I 
think  I  can  venture  to  predict  what  will 
occur.  The  sinking  fund  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  will  disappear. 
I  think  we  had  some  premonition  of  this 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
about  the  sinking  fund  not  being  like 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians. 
So  soon  as  you  are  obliged  to  lay  on  ad- 
ditional taxes  you  cannot  maintain  the 
sinking  fund.  It  had  no  doubt  a  great 
struggle  for  existence  when  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  putting  on  an  additional 
penny  to  the  Income  Tax  this  year ;  but 
it  would  have  been  too  absurd  to  have 
given  up  the  sinking  fund  the  very  first 
year  of  its  existence,  and  so  it  was  saved, 
but  it  will  not  stand  the  pressure  of 
another  year.  There  is,  in  fact  and  in  rea- 
son, a  great  objection  to  laying  on  taxes 
to  pay  off  the  National  Debt.  What  we 
want  is  thrift  and  economy  in  the  na- 
tional finances.  The  expenditure  ought 
to  be  kept  within  the  Estimates.  The 
experience  of  the  late  Government  proved 
how  much  could  be  done  to  redeem  the 
National  Debt  without  the  pretentious 
arrangement  of  a  sinking  fund.  During 
the  five  years  of  the  Administration  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone),  notwith- 
standing net  remissions  of  taxation 
amounting  to  £12,500,000  there  was  a 
reduction  of  the  Debt  of  £26,000,000 
over  and  above  the  Stock  and  Terminable 
Annuities  created  for  the  purchase  of  the 
telegraphs,  and  on  account  of  fortifications 
and  Army  localization.  The  contrast 
between  the  late  Government  and  the 
present    in  these  respects  is  perfectly 
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amazing.  They  are  borrowing  with  one 
hand,  whilst  they  profess  to  be  paying 
off  the  Debt  witib.  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  increasing  their  ex- 
penditure, whilst  the  Revenue  is  de- 
clining. The  late  Govemment  remitted 
taxes  and  reduced  the  Debt ;  the  present 
Government  have  increased  the  Debt, 
and  are  laying  on  fresh  taxes.  All  this 
is  only  a  repetition  of  an  old  tale.  In 
1866  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  came  into 
office  with  a  surplus  of  about  £2,000,000, 
and  an  expenditure  of  £66,000,000  ;  he 
left  office  at  the  end  of  1868  with  an  ex- 

Senditure  of  nearly  £72,000,000,  and  a 
eficitof  over£2,000,000.  Again,  he  came 
into  office  in  1874  with  a  splendid  sur- 
plus of  nearly  £6,000,000,  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  £71,000,000.  Ho  has  got 
rid  of  everything  like  a  surplus,  and  has 
carried  his  expenditure  up  to  the  unpre- 
cedented amount  in  time  of  peace  of 
£78,000,000.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site tliink  this  is  a  true  Conservative 
policy,  I  venture  to  differ  with  them.  It 
IS  a  very  different  policy  from  that  which 
was  pursued  by  the  Conservative  Party 
in  former  years.  I  recollect  the  time 
when  at  the  head  of  that  Party  was  a 
distinguished  statesman  who  kept  down 
all  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  who 
exerted  his  great  abilities  and  influence 
\u  promoting  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  at  large.  I,  of  course,  allude 
to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  in  one 
of  his  last  speeches  at  the  close  of  his 
distinguished  career  in  1850  gave  this 
House  some  important  advice.  He  said — 

"  I  holiovc  that  in  time  of  peace  we  must  by 
our  retrenchment  consent  to  incur  some  risk.  I 
venture  to  siiy  that  if  you  choose  to  have  all  the 
garrisons  of  all  your  colonial  possessions  in  a 
complete  state,  and  to  have  all  your  fortifica- 
tions secure  against  attack,  no  amount  of  annual 
exjMinditure  will  he  aufficieut  to  accomplish  your 
ohject." — [3  Hamsardf  cix.  706.] 

The  princii>le  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  laid 
down  in  1850  applies  equally  to  the  great 
military  and  naval  preparations  of  the 
present  day,  and  he  would  equally  have 
condemned  the  present  enormous  expen- 
diture. It  is  a  misfortune  to  this  coun- 
try that  the  high  place  in  Her  Majesty's 
councils  which  was  in  former  years  occu- 
pied by  that  illustrious  statesman  is  now 
tilled  by  a  Prime  Minister  of  so  different 
a  character  and  who  supports  so  opposite 
a  policy.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  dangerous 
policy.    It  is  sapping  away  the  founda- 
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tions  upon  which  the  progreu  and  pm- 
perity  of  this  oountry  depend.  It  mn 
do  in  a  period  of  fiEur  weauxer,  but  itwiU 
not  stand  the  pressure  of  adyen^.  Tbt 
interests  of  all  dasses  of  sodety  an 
bound  up  in  the  wiae  and  econominl  id- 
ministration  of  the  national  finsneei 
The  burden  of  taxation  may  help  to  \m 
the  commercial  superiority  of  thisntticB, 
exposed  as  it  is  to  the  increasing  fiem- 
ness  of  competition  of  forei^  oonntriei, 
and  in  a  period  of  public  distress  owing 
to  loss  of  employment,  the  spectacle  of 
over-grown  national  establishments,  ud 
of  large  sums  of  money  lavished  upon  a 
multitude  of  unnecessary  servants  of  tii0 
Grown,  upon  pensions  and  auperaimu- 
tions,  and  upon  '*  bloated  armamente," 
will  add  bitterness  to  privation,  and  will 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  inn 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  hn. 
Gentieman  concluded  by  moving  tiu 
Amendment. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  seconded  the  Amsnd- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  tho  word  ''That"  lo  tk« 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  wad 
"this  House  re^ts  that  tho  progieaBfC  in- 
crease of  expenditure  recommenood  by  H«  Hi- 
jesty's  Government  ahould  havo  led  to  •  pn- 
posal  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  add  to 
the  Income  Tax  in  tho  presont  year,*'— {Jfi> 

— instead  thereof.   . 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  wordi 
proposed  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  CniLDERS* :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ii 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  debste, 
which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Burnley  (Mr.  Kylands)  has  brought  oo 
to-day,  did  not  take  place  when  the 
Budget  Besolutions  were  diacossed  some 
weeks  ago.  On  that  occasion  my  hon. 
Friend  was  anticipated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  London 
(Mr.  Hubbard),  whose  Amendment^  not 
affecting  this  Budget  particnlazly,  but 
dealing  with  the  whole  structore  ud 
incidence  of  the  Income  Tax,  oocapied 
our  attention.  Howeyer,  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  debate  is  perhaps  not  to  be 
regretted ;  for  my  hon.  Friend's  ^oBch 
to-night  not  only  was  able  and  oonnnc- 
ing,  but  stated  the  case  with  a  minttte- 
ness  of  detail  which  would  hardly  hftTe 
been  expected  on  the  first  nint  of  a 
Budget  debate.    But  before  I  deal  with 
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thetpedal  question  of  the  increaBe  in 
the  pabUe  expenditure  to  which  my  hon. 
IVneiid'8  Amendment  refars,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  additional 
taxation  recommended  to  us  by  the*  right 
hon.  Gentieman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Bxchequer.    Assuming  for  the  moment 
that  wther  taxation  is  necessary,  and 
defemng  the  consideration  of  the  exact 
amount,  which  will  be  better  discussed 
in  Committee,  the  first  question  is  whe- 
ther the  deficit  should  be  made  good  by 
an  increase  of  the  Income  Tax.     The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  told  us 
that  the  only  alternative  would  bo  to 
the  spirit  duty ;  and  in  that  I  am 
to  agree  with  him.     But  if  the 
spirit  duty  were  to  be  inci;eased,  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  conversant  with  our 
financial  arrangements  would  propose 
that  that  increase  should  be  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  existing  rate,  or  Is,  Sd, 
per  g^on.     At  the  present  rate  of  con- 
Bomption,  such  an  increase  would  give 
additional  revenue  to  the  extent  of  about 
£2,700,000,  or,  after  allowing  for  some 
diminution    of   consumption,    at    least 
£3,000,000.    In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be   altogether   impolitic  to  make  this 
aerious  alteration  in  our  well-adjusted 
acale  of  indirect  taxes,  for  the  sake  of 
the  comparatively  small  deficit  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  antici- 
pates ;  and  I  therefore  am  compelled  to 
agree  witii  him  that  we  can  only  have 
recourse  to  the  Income  Tax.    I  must, 
however,  express  my  extreme  astonish- 
ment that  this  proposal   should    have 
oome  from  a  Gbvemmont  the  head  of 
which  is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire.      It  is 
only  five  years  since  the  last  increase  of 
the  Income  Tax  was  proposed ;  and,  in 
187  ly  the   right    hon.    Gentleman  ad- 
dreeaed  to  this  House  no  less  than  five 
set  speeches  on  the  subject,  denouncing 
in  the  strongest  terms  a  proposition  the 
exact  parallel  of  that  which  tiie  Govern- 
ment now  make.    Among  a  number  of 
objections  which  he  then  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  stated,  there  were  three  upon 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  especi- 
ally insisted.  The  first  was,  that  increase 
of  taxation  was  objectionable,  if  direct 
taxation    alone   was    dealt    with ;    the 
second,  that  no  increase  of  direct  taxa- 
tion should  take  place  in  ordinary  times ; 
and  the  third,  that  no  increase  of  such 
taxation  should  be  made  to  meet  a  small 
deficit    Let  me  read  to  the  House  one 
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or  two  short  extracts  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speeches.  He  Baid,  on  May 
18,  that  the  House  of  Commons — 

"  Wholly  diBapproves  the  covirse  taken  by  the 
Govomment  in  meeting  a  deficiency  by  direct 
taxation,  and  especially  by  this  form  of  direct 
taxation — namely,  the  Income  Tax."— [3  San- 
sardf  ccNd.  980.] 

He  urged  on  May  4  that  it  was  not 
right  that  the  Ways  and  Means  should 
be  entirely  supplied  by  direct  taxation. 

"  I,  therefore,  will  never  gfivo  my  consent," 
he  said,  "  to  raising  the  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
year  "  (that  is  to  say,  the  additional  Ways  and 
Means)  "entirely  by  direct  taxation." — [Ibid.y 
242.] 

He  has,  however,  consented,  on  the 
very  first  occasion  of  an  increase  of  tax- 
ation.    On  May  4  he  also  said — 

**  Wo  should,  in  fact,  encounter  hereafter  * 
Nemesis,  if  we  gave  in  our  adhesion  to  a  prece- 
dent so  perilous  and  fatal  as  that  of  levying  the 
whole  01  the  Ways  and  Means  of  the  year — and 
those  considerable  Ways  and  Means — by  direct 
taxation."— [jT^/rf.,  237.] 

The  Nemesis  has  been  of  his  own  cre- 
ation. And  in  another  debate,  on  May 
1,  he  said  that — 

"  When  a  Minister  comes  forward  .... 
and  proposes  a  Budget  which  consists  solely  of 
Income  Tax,  there  should  be  some  opposition 
not  on  this  side  only,  but  on  all  sides  of  tho 
House."— [3  Hansard,  ccv.  2026.] 

So  much  for  his  first  objection.  As  to 
the  second,  after  explaining  that  he 
would  not  pledge  himseK  to  the  entire 
obliteration  of  the  Income  Tax  from  our 
ordinary  finance,  he  said  on  May  18 — 

'*  The  Income  Tax  is  unequal  and  unjust  in 
its  incidence;  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  no 
financial  genius  in  the  world"  (I  presume  this 
includes  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) "  that  can  remove  that  inequality  and  that 

injustice This  is  a  tax,  therefore, 

that  one  can  resort  to  on  a  great  emergency. 
When  the  country  is  in  danger,  when  its  fame 
and  honour  and  its  dearest  interests  are  con- 
cerned, the  great  body  of  the  population  does 
not  trouble  itself  about  the  exact  incidence  of  the 
tax But  a  tax  so  unequal  and  un- 
just as  that  should,  I  think,  be  resorted  to  only 
in  cases  of  emergency;  it  should  not  be  an 
habitual  part  of  our  financial  system." — [3  Han- 
sard,  cc^-i.  970-71.] 

And  in  enforcing  the  third  objection,  he 
said  on  April  24 — 

"  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Income 
Tax  should  be  used  as  a  matter  of  course  on 
slight  occasions,  and  that  whenever  £1,000,000 
or  £1,500,000  is  wanted  "  (the  present  deficit, 
the  House  will  notice,  is  much  less),  "  a  dis- 
I  turbance  should  bo  caused  throughout  the  coun- 
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try  by  an  increase  of  the  Income  Tax."— [3 
Sanaardy  ccv.  1654.] 

Again,  on  May  1 — 

"  The  Income  Tax  ought  not  to  be  proposed 
to  obtain  a  casual  or  a  common  result."—  \^Ibid., 
2025.] 

And  on  May  4 — 

"  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  be  no 
very  great  hand  at  his  profession  "  (I  am  afraid 
this  is  rather  severe  upon  my  right  hon.  Friend) 
"  if  he  cannot  manage,  somehow  or  other,  to  put 
his  hand  on  £500,000  or  £600,000,"— [3  Han- 
sard^ ccvi.  237.] 

without  increasing  taxation.  I  must 
say,  considering  these  solemn  denuncia- 
tions, that  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
the  face  of  the  Prime  Minister  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  his  present  proposal  before 
the  Cabinet.  If,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  1871,  we 
must  now  add  to  the  Income  Tax,  let  us 
consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment propose  to  effect  this  addition. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro- 
poses to  raise  the  minimum  income  to  be 
taxed  from  £100  to  £150;  to  increase 
from  £80  to  £120  the  deduction  from  in- 
comes above  £150;  and  from  £300  to 
£400  the  minimum  income  subject  to 
deduction.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that 
alterations  have  been  from  time  to  time 
made  in  the  scale  of  exemptions,  whether 
whole  or  partial,  from  Income  Tax.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  any  increase  in 
the  exemptions  has  over  been  proposed 
except  on  the  occasion  of  a  reduction  in 
the  tax — that  is  to  say,  when  the  effect 
of  the  increased  exemption  would  be 
only  to  make  the  relief  to  each  taxpayer 
greater  or  less.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
the  present  proposal  is  that,  in  a  year  in 
which  an  increased  amount  of  taxation 
is  demanded  from  the  public,  out  of 
seven  persons  paying  Income  Tax  five 
will  bo  told  that  they  are  to  pay  less 
than  they  did  last  year,  and  the  other 
two  will  have  to  make  good,  not  only  the 
additional  requirements  for  the  public 
expenditure,  but  also  the  burdens  from 
which  the  five  are  relieved.  The  proof 
of  this  is  easy.  By  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  scheme  all  incomes  of 
less  than  £200  a-year  will  gain  in  spite 
of  the  increased  rate  of  tax ;  incomes 
between  £200  and  £300  will  lose  ;  those 
between  £300,  and  £3C0  will  gain ;  and 
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those  exceeding  £360  vrill  lose.    Nov, 
according  to  a  Ketom  printed  in  187S, 
and  which  gives  minute  detaib  as  to  tin 
payments  under  Schedules  D  and  £.  I 
find  that  there  are  about  440,000  in- 
comes on  which  tax  was  paid  of  nnfe 
£200   a-year  and    between  £300  and 
£360,   and    only  170,000    of    betweei 
£200  and  £300  or  above  £360;  audi 
believe  that  the  other    Schedules  are 
estimated  to  give  a  similar  resoU.    If 
that  be  so,  the  proposal  of  the  Cbvern- 
ment  appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  the 
gravest  objection,  and  to  form  a  moit 
dangerous  precedent.      The    periodictl 
from  which  we  receive  so   much  vittr 
advice  has  called  it  a  bait ;  but  I  would 
rather  call  it  a  bribe.     It  delibentely 
takes  &om  the  taxpayer  all  intereit  in 
public  economy.    Let  us  suppose  that  b 
some  future  year  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  perhaps  belonging  to  a  veiy 
different  political  Party  from  that  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  wishes  to  make  laviih 
expenditure  popular.      He  has  only  to 
increase  the  Income  Tax,  on  the  model 
of  1876.    The  method  would  be  simple 
enough.    He  might  raise  the  minimum 
for  £150  to  £180  or  £200  (and  it  would 
be  easy  to  argue  that  10«.  or  12«.  a-day 
was  the  fair  wage  limit) ;  inoreBse  the 
deduction  from  £120  to  £160,  and  the 
maximum  from  £400  to  £500.    I  knov 
of   no  particular    virtue    attaching  to 
£400    a-year;    and   by    carrying  the 
maximum  to  £500  you  would  satisff 
many  of  those  civil  and  military  offioen, 
clergymen,  and  widows,  to  whom  my 
right  hon.  Friend  referred.    Well,  the 
result  would  be  almost  the  same  as  the 
proposal  in  the  present  Budget    The 
majority  of  Income  Tax  payers  would 
again  pay  less  instead  of  more,  and  the 
dangerous  hustings  cry  might  be  evoked 
''  More  expenditure  and  less  taxation!" 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will 
pause  before  they  adopt  without  modifi- 
cation the  proposed  exemptions.    I  wiU 
now  turn  to  the  especial  subject  of  my 
hon.  Friend's  Motion.    It  pomts  to  the 
progressive  increase  of  expenditnrs  re- 
commended by  the  present  Gk)iTenisunt 
as  the  cause  of  the  additional  taxation 
now  rendered  necessary,  and  it  invites 
us  to  re-consider  the  Estimates.    Now,  I 
make  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  met  m 
limine  by  the  reply  that  it  is  too  late  to 
discuss  the  Estimates ;  that  the  Home 
has  virtually  settled  the  expenditure  of 
the  year,  and  that  it  would  l>e  against  all 
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preoedent  to  review  what  has  already 
been  decided.  I  might  perhaps  dispute 
Uie  literal  accuracy  of  such  a  reply,  for 
we  have  not  voted  the  increases  in  the 
Navy  BBtiinates,  nor  in  a  great  part  of 
the  Civil  Estimates.  But  even  if  we 
had  done  so,  I  must  refer  again  to  those 
speeches  of  tiie  First  Minister  from  which 
I  have  already  quoted,  as  conclusive 
upon  this  point.  I  will  quote  only  from 
one. 

**Wlien  I  Temind  the  House"  aaidhe  in  1871, 
''that  the  Ways  and  Means  (that  is  the  additional 
Ways  and  Means],  before  us  consist  of  a  single 
tax,  the  levying  of  which  is  viewed  with  the 
gr«itest  jealousy  and  anxiety  by  the  people  of 
this  country — encouraged  in  their  conviction  by 
the  frequent  and  recent  declarations  of  the 
Ministry  themselves — is  it  wonderful  that  when 
9och  propositionB  as  these  are  placed  before  us 
we  should  ask  ourselves,  in  duty  to  our  con- 
i^tuenta  what  is  the  necessity  for  a  proposal  so 
moDflferous,  which  they  themselves  have  pro- 
scribed, and  how  can  we  possibly  arrive  at  any 
a>nclaaion  unless  we  refer  to  the  expenditure 
which  they  have  called  upon  us  to  incur  ?  " — [3 
fl^mjorJ,  ccTi.  234.] 

That  argument  was  addressed  to  Parlia- 
ment in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates  at  any  rate, 
had  been  voted  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
in  this  year.     And  the  reasoning  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  in  my  opinion, 
unanswerable.  What,  in  fact,  is  the  real 
position  of  the  House  in  dealing  with 
the  Estimates  of  expenditure?     They 
are  laid  upon  the  Table  early  in  Febru- 
ary ;  and  perhaps  in  passing  I  may  con- 
gratnlate  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury  on  his  promptitude 
this  year,  not  only  in  placing  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  before  us,  but  in  ob- 
taining their    discussion  early  in    the 
Session.     The  Budget  Statement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  rarely  made  until  early  in 
the  month  of  April,  so  that,  in  point  of 
form,  the  expenditure  is  voted  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  are  known ;  but  as  I 
think  I  shall  show  conclusively,  the  pre- 
sumption in  ordinary  ^y ears  is  that  the 
proposed  expenditure'  involves  no  in- 
crease of  taxation.  The  proof  is  simple. 
Since  the  imposition  of  the  Income  Tax 
34  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  instance 
of  an  increase  of  taxation  being  author- 
ized by  Parliament,  except  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  or  of  impending  war,  or 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  great  Con- 
tinental war.  Since  1842,  the  only  years 
in  which  taxation  has  been  increased 
were  1954  and  1855,  when  additional 


burdens  to  the  extent  of  £11,000,000  a- 
year  were  imposed  for  the  Crimean  War ; 
1859,  when  we  were  supposed  to  be  on 
the  verge  of  a  war  with  France,   and 
new    taxes  were  raised  amounting  to 
above     £4,000,000    a-year ;     1867-68, 
when  additional  taxes  to  the  extent  of 
£2,600,000  per  annum  were  imposed 
for  the  Abyssinian  War  ;  and  in   1871, 
when  the  Germans  were  in  occupation 
of  Northern  France,    and  the  Income 
Tax  was  raised  from  Ad,  to  Qd,    Except 
on  those  four  occasions,  at  no  time  since 
the  Income  Tax  was  imposed  by  Sir 
Hobert  Peel,  has  Parliament  sanctioned 
an  increase  of  taxation.  Can  there,  then, 
be  any  doubt  that  when,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Session,  in   a  year  of  pro- 
found peace,  we  are  asked  to  vote  the  Esti- 
mates, we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  we 
are  spending  money  which  we  have  got  ? 
But  let  us  look  at  this  question  from  an- 
other point  of  view.    What  do  the  Esti- 
mates comprise  ?    No  doubt  the  greater 
part  of  what  the  Government  annually 
asks  the  House  to  vote  is  expenditure 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Advisers,  is  essentially  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  State.    But  some  of 
the  expenditure  proposed  in  the  Esti- 
mates is  of  a  different  character.    I  may 
describe  it  as  '^optional"  rather  than 
'^  necessary^."    It  may  be  beneficial,  and 
even  remunerative ;  but  should  the  Ways 
and  Means  be  insufficient  to  defray  it, 
we  are  clearly  entitled  to  ask  whether  it 
cannot  be  postponed  to  another  year.  It 
is  in  this  position  that  we  find  ourselves 
now,  and  it  is,  I  conceive,  our  duty  to 
review  the  proposed  expenditure,  and, 
while  voting  as  much  as  is  necessary  for 
the  public  safety,  to  call  upon  the  Go- 
vernment to  withdraw  what  is  only  op- 
tional.   Let  me  also  remind  the  House 
of  a  rule  of  public  finance  which  nobody 
has    impressed    on    Parliament    more 
clearly  than  did  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1874.     It  is  that,  when 
increases  of  expenditure  are  proposed. 
Government  and  the  Departments  are 
bound  to  seek  for  corresponding  econo- 
mies elsewhere.    In  some  directions  you 
wiU  always  have  to  increase  the  public 
charge.      In  ordinary  years  you  may 
with  almost  equal  certainty  make  other 
reductions.    But,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  Estimates  of  the  present  year, 
this  most  important  rule  nas  been  en- 
tirely neglected.      What,  then,  is   the 
increase   of  expenditure  to  which  the 
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Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  points?  I 
will  tako  first  the  common  method  of 
comparing  the  expenditure  of  successive 
years.  So  far  as  I  could  follow  tlie 
figures  given  the  other  evening  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  we  have  as  yet 
no  corrected  report  of  his  speech,  the 
expenditure  of  1876-7  is  estimated  at 
£78,044,000.  This  may  be  compared 
either  with  the  Budget  Estimates  or 
witb  the  actual  expenditure  of  previous 
years.  I  find  that  the  Budget  Estimate 
of  the  last  year  (1873-4)  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment was  £71,871,000 ;  of  the  vear 
before  (1872-3)  £71,313,000;  of  1871-2 
swollen  by  the  Franco-Gorman  War, 
£72,308,000;  of  1870-1,  besides  the 
Vote  of  Credit,  £67,113,000;  and  of 
1869-70,  £68,223,000;  and  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  same  years,  including 
that  under  the  Vote  of  Credit  on  account  of 
the  Fjranco-German  War.  but  not  that 
for  the  Abyssinian  or  Ashantoe  Expedi- 
tions or  the  Alabama  Indemnity,  was 
in  1873-4,  £72,466,000;  in  1872-3, 
£70,714,000;  in  1871-2,  £71,490,000; 
in  1870-1,  including  that  under  the  Vote 
of  Credit,  £69,548,000  ;  and  in  1869-70, 
£67,564,000.  Thus  the  increase  in 
the  present  year's  Estimates  is  about 
£6,200,000  over  the  Estimates  of  the 
year  1873-4,  and  about  £7,700,000  over 
the  average  ordinary  expenditure  of 
those  five  years.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  a  fair  method  of  comparison. 
I  objected  to  it  in  1873  when  similar 
comparisons  were  made  here,  and  I  sub- 
mitted on  that  occasion  a  calculation 
wliich  was  generally  approved  by  the 
House,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  accepted 
by  the  Treasury  as  the  fair  and  scientific 
method  of  comparison.  According  to 
that  method  you  should  deduct  from  the 
aggregate  expenditure  of  the  year  all 
the  revenue  which  is  not  levied  by  taxa- 
tion, the  difi'erence,  which  will  bo  of 
course  the  actual  charge  on  the  tax- 
payer, affording,  on  a  comparison  of 
year  and  year,  the  proper  criterion,  as  I 
said,  of  the  energy  and  success  of  Go- 
vernments in  dealing  with  tlie  public 
expenditure.  If  we  apply  this  method 
to  the  expenditure  of  1873-4  and  pre- 
vious years,  and  to  the  Estimates  of  the 
current  year,  what  is  the  result?  For 
this  year  the  Revenue,  not  in  tlie  nature 
of  taxes,  is  estimated  at  £12,370,000,  as- 
suming £600, 000  as  the  receipt  for  stamps 
in  lieu  of  fees.  If  we  deduct  £12,370,000 
from  £77,580,000,  the  total  expenditure 
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of  the  year,  exdusiye  of  that  xeqnntd 
for  the  extinction  of  Anny  Fuxchiae,  4e 
net  ordinary  charge  on  the  taxpayervfll 
bo  £65,210,000.     Now,  acoordingto^ 
Eetum  laid  before  Parliament  lait  yur, 
the  net  ordinary  charge  in  1873-4  w 
£59,773,000,  and  the  average  chaigcof 
the  five  yeara,  from  1869-70  to  1873-4. 
was  £59,650,000.     The  increase,  there- 
fore,  in  the  proposed  charge  on  die  tax- 
payer during  the  current  year  is  abod 
£5,500,000  over  that  in  1873-4.  A]lllJ^ 
ingthisfigureof  £5,500, 000, 1  find  theibl- 
lowing  result.    The  increased  net  chuge 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  will  be  aboot 
£2,300,000;  for  the  Civil  Service  aboot 
£2,400,000;    for  other   services  iboot 
£250,000  ;  and  for  the  Debt  a  little  orer 
£500,000.      At    first   sight,   the  ktter 
figure  may  appear  too   small,  &r  the 
gross  increase  in  the  charge  for  the  DeU 
is  much  greater.     It  must  be  reoMB- 
bered,  however,  that  from  the  grofls  in- 
crease must  be  deducted  the  interest  on 
loans  made  by  the  Government,  wbick 
since  1874,  forms  part  of  the  ordinair 
revenue.      The  extra    receipts  indnde 
£500,000  of  interest  on  the  old  loans  for 
public  works,   a  considerable  sum  on 
account  of  new  local  loans,  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  Suez  Canal  purchase  paid 
by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.     The  net  in- 
crease in  the  charge  of  the  Debt  is  tkob 
only  about  the  amount  of  the  New  Sink- 
ing Fund  created  last  year.    I  will  take 
next  the  Army  and  Navy  increase.    As 
to  the  Army,  I  have  not  much  to  saj. 
The    whole    of    the     increase,    aboat 
£1,000,000,  is  accounted  for  in  the  ad- 
ditional Vote  for  the  Commissariat ;  and 
most  of  this,  I  conceive,  is  referable  to 
the  reduction  of  the  soldiers*  stoppage. 
The  other  Army  Votes. show,  some  of 
them,  an  increase  and  others  a  decrease, 
fairly  balancing  each  other.    But  in  the 
Navy  expenditure  I  find  that,  with  one 
exception,  every  Vote  has  been  increased 
since  1873-4.     Whether  it  be  for  pay,  or 
supplies,  or  ship-building,  or  on  what- 
ever account,  the  expenmture  sUl  round 
has  been  allowed  largely  to  increase. 
The  one  exception  is  the  expenditure  for 
works  of  a   permanent  character,  and 
there  a  decrease  of  about  £150,000  has 
been  enforced.    Stated  generally,  the  in- 
crease in  naval  expenditure  is  £1,500,000 
a-year,  less  this  £150,000,  on  aoooantof 
docks  and  other  great  works.    I  will  now 
refer  to  the  Civil  Service  expenditnre, 
which  exceeds  that  of  1873-4  by  about 
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£8,400,000.  I  think  we  on  tliis  side  of  the 
HoiuehaTesome  reason  to  complain  of  the 
taunt  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer addressed  tousin  hisBudget  Speech. 
He  told  us  that  we  had  been  constantly 
eharging  the  present  Board  of  Treasury 
with  insufficient  control  over  the  Civil 
Service  expenditure,  and  he  gave  us 
•ome  figures  in  refutation  of  this  sup- 
posed charge.  Now.,  I  must  say  that  this 
IS  a  little  ung^teful.  I  myself,  and  some 
hoQ.  Friends  of  mine,  went  out  of  our  way 
last  Session  to  praise  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  for  his  exertions  in  keeping 
down  die  Civil  expenditure;  and  per- 
liaps  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
present  taunt  is  a  fair  punishment  for 
our  political  error  in  speaking  well  of 
an  opponent.  What  he  has  said,  how- 
OTer,  has  led  me  to  scrutinize  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  rather  more  narrowly, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  they  show  a 
Tery  different  result  from  what  I  had 
imag^ed.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer gave  us  two  comparisons.  In 
the  first  instance,  he  said  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  Civil  Estimates  of  1876-7 
over  those  of  1873-4  was  £2,242,000, 
and  that  the  Education  Vote  and  the 
Votes  in  aid  of  Local  Taxation  accounted 
for  an  increase  of  £2,310,000.  He 
forgot,  in  giving  the  former  figure,  that 
his  Budget  Statement  includea  an  addi- 
tion to  the  printed  Civil  Estimates  of 
£100,000  for  a  building  at  Manchester. 
But  this  is  a  small  matter.  When,  how- 
ever, I  analyzed  the  Votes,  I  was  struck 
by  the  pecuharity  to  which  I  have  already 
r^erred  in  connection  with  the  Navy — 
namely,  that  the  charge  for  permanent 
works,  under  Class  I.,  is  greatly  re- 
duced— I  may  say  starved — in  order  to 
TOOvide  a  large  increase  in  the  Votes  for 
flstablishments.  The  fact  is  that,  while 
the  late  Government  were  strongly 
pressed  by  Parliament  to  undertake,  and 
aid  undertake,  very  large  public  works, 
hardly  any  new  building  has  been  taken 
in  hand  during  the  last  two  years,  while 
many  of  the  former  have  disappeared 
from  the  Votes.  In  this  way  Class  IT 
has  been  kept  down,  while  the  Estab- 
lishment Votes  have  been  increased  by 
about  £200,000  a-year.  But  there  is  a 
flELr  more  serious  matter  behind.  The 
late  Government  kept  within  their  Civil 
Estimates ;  their  Civil  Sendee  expendi- 
ture, I  mean,  never,  or  if  ever  only  to  a 
trifling  amount,  exceeded  that  g;iven  in 
the  Budget.    But  the  Civil  expenditure 


under  the  present  Board  of  Treasury  has 
in  each  year  largely  exceeded  the 
Budget  Estimate.  In  1874-5  the  Civil 
expenditure,  excluding  the  subventions 
in  aid  of  Local  Taxation,  was  estimated 
at  £11,287,000.  It  actually  reached 
£1 1,462,000,  showing  an  excess  of  nearly 
£200,000.  In  1875-6  the  Civil  Service 
expenditure  was  estimated  in  the  Budget 
at  £12,656,000.  It  reached  £13,119,000, 
showing  an  excess  of  about  £450,000. 
If  these  figures  are  correct,  the  claim  of 
credit  for  economy  in  the  Civil  expen- 
diture of  the  Government  entirely  breaks 
down.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer also  gave  us  the  actual  expenditure 
for  all  Civil  purposes  in  1857-8  and 
1873-4,  as  compared  with  the  past  year. 
He  stated  the  first  (1857-8)  to  have 
been  £8,167,000,  the  second  (1873-4) 
£10,304,000,  and  the  charge  for  the  past 
year  £13,095,000.  I  had  some  difficulty 
in  verifying  the  former  figures ;  but  at 
last  I  found  them  in  the  Eetum  moved 
for  by  myself  last  year,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred ;  and  they  appear  to  be 
the  sum  of  Columns  3  and  4  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. But  the  figures  of  the  past 
year  show  a  considerable  increase.  The 
fact,  Sir,  really  is,  that,  while  we  may 
admit  the  good  service  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  yet,  in  consequence  of 
the  pressure  put  upon  him  by  the  re- 
sponsible heads  of  Departments — a  pres- 
sure which  beyond  a  certain  point  he,  of 
course,  is  unable  to  resist — the  Civil 
expenditure  of  the  last  two  years  has 
increased,  and  is  increasing,  I  fear  by 
rapid  strides.  But  I  will  now  refer  to 
the  Budgets  of  those  years  and  the  pre- 
sent Budget  in  a  little  detail.  The  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made,  both  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  by 
others,  is  that,  while  in  their  first  two 
years  the  Government  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  steadily  increasing  receipt 
at  the  Exchequer,  this  year  my  right 
hon.  Friend  is  met  by  a  great  contrac- 
tion of  trade,  and  consequent  inelasticity 
of  Eevenue;  so  that  although  in  1874 
and  1 875  he  has  been  able  to  keep  his 
expenditure  well  within  his  income,  this 
inelasticity  now  prevents  him  from  doing 
so.  I  shall  be  able,  I  think,  to  show 
that  this  is  an  entire  delusion,  not  unlike 
that  which  prevailed  last  year  with  re- 

fard  to  the  foundation  of  the  Hevenuo 
Istimates  as  stated  in  the  Budget.  The 
truth  is  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
agreement   between    the    increases    of 
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Revenue  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer anticipated  in  his  three  Budget 
Speeches.  I  decline,  Sir,  to  treat  the 
Budgets  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  fashion  in  which,  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  they  have  been  dealt  with 
by  certain  critics.  AVhat  we  have  to 
look  at  from  year  to  year  is  the  State- 
ment which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer makes  in  April,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  corresponding  Statement  of  the 
previous  April.  Now  in  1874  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  took  the  normal 
increase  of  the  thr<?G  great  items  of 
revenue — Customs,  Excise,  and  Stamps 
— at  £1,648,000  over  the  past  year's 
receipt.  In  1875  ho  took  the  normal 
increase  of  the  whole  revenue  over  his 
Budget  Estimate  of  1874  at  £1,650,000. 
And  in  this  vcar  he  has  taken  the  normal 
increase  of  his  whole  revenue  over  the 
Budget  Estimate  of  1875  at  £1,645,000. 
He  has  thus  calculated  upon  almost  an 
even  advance  of  revenue  in  each  year ; 
and  both  in  1874-5  and  in  1875-6,  his 
expenditure,  though  greatly  increased, 
kept  within  his  AVays  and  Means.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  the  present  Budget  is 
that,  while  the  increase  of  Revenue  over 
the  Estimate  of  1875-6  is  the  same  as 
the  cori'esponding  increase  last  year 
over  the  Estimate  of  1874-5,  the  increase 
of  expenditure  is  nearly  double  that  of 
last  year's.  It  amounts  to  no  less  than 
£2,656,000 ;  and  it  is  from  this  enor- 
mous increase,  not  from  an  estimated 
failure  of  Revenue,  that  the  deficit 
arises.  But  assuming  the  deficit  to  be 
such  as  was  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  does  it  necessarily  in- 
volve an  increase  of  taxation  ?  I  must 
again  appeal  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  to 
correct  mo  if  I  do  not  state  the  figures 
accurately;  but  from  his  speech,  and 
from  the  Papers  on  the  Table,  1  collect 
that  he  looks  forward  to  an  expenditure 
— omitting  for  the  moment  the  sum  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  Consols  in 
the  market,  and  the  estimate  for  a 
building  at  Manchester,  wliich  is  not  vet 
on  the  Table— of  £7 7, .364, 300.  His 
revenue  will  be  £77,270,000,  the  deficit, 
according  to  this  calculation,  being  only 
£94,000.  I  must  remind  the  House 
that  this  expenditure  includes  about 
£3,500,000  applied  to  reduce  the  Debt 
through  the  process  of  Terminable  An- 
nuities. Now,  what  I  think  the  House 
is  entitled  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is — Are  we  to  increase 
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taxation  on  acooimt  of  this  petty  Ia- 
ficit  of  £94,000  or   £194,000,  or  ii  it 
for  the  ]purpose  of   buying   £600.006 
Consols    in    the   market?     It  caimot 
be    decently    urg^     on     the    fonav 
account ;  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  ill 
the  pledges  which  have  been  giTen  It 
him    and    others,    that   fresh  tazati(m 
should  be  imposed  to  pay  off  Debt?  To 
my  mind,  the  only  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem is,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, knowing  from  bitter  experience 
that  his  CoUea^es   will  exceed  their 
Estimates,  that  there  are  Supplementary 
Votes  behind,  and  eyen  then  excesses 
to  be  voted  next  year,  is  now  propossg 
to  us  an  increase  of  taxation  in  order 
that  the  deficit  thus  occasioned  maj  be 
provided  for.    I  do  not  blame  the  Qun- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  these  antici- 

Eations.  Just  as  last  year  he  had  in  hi^ 
reast  an  expectation  of  more  Berenne 
than  was  set  down  in  his  Budget,  ao  this 
year  he  cannot  help  feeling  that  more 
expenditure  should  be  provided  for.  His 
first  object  of  course  is  a  suzplns,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  Treasury,  about 
which  he  knows  so  much,  the  hopes  held 
out  at  the  last  Election,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  these  promises  have  not  yet 
been  fulfilled,  are  a  quite  sufficient 
warning.  I  do  not  therefore  blame  mj 
right  hon.  Friend  in  this  respect;  1 
would  rather  strengthen  his  hands  in 
resisting  pressure.  For  what  are  tbe 
facts  about  the  Supplementary  Estimates 
proposed  by  the  present  Government? 
Last  year,  not  including  the  £500,000 
required  to  settle  accounts  between  the 
War  Office  and  India  Departments,  ther 
amounted  to  £1,000,000.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  excesses  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice expenditure  over  the  Estimate ;  but 
what  have  been  the  excesses  on  the 
aggregate  Estimates?  In  1874-5  the 
total  l^udget  Estimate  of  expenditnze, 
excluding  the  Local  Taxation  subven- 
tions, was  £72,948,000.  The  actual  ex- 
penditure, also  excluding  these  snbven- 
tions,  was  £73,816,000;  showing  an 
excess  of  above  £850,000.  In  1875-6 
the  Budget  Estimate  of  Expenditure 
was  £75,522,000 ;  the  actual  expendi- 
ture was  £75,922,000,  showing  an  excsen 
of  £400,000.  It  is  just  the  same  aa  it 
was  in  1867  and  1868.  llien,  as  nov, 
the  constant  tendency  of  the  Ooven* 
ment  and  of  the  right  hon.  (Gentleman 
the  First  Minister,  was  to  pile  np  8np- 
plementary  Estimates,  to   exceed  the 
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YoieSy  and  to  dose  the  year  with  a 
defieit.  And  this,  Sir,  brings  me  to 
wluit  I  think  the  House  may  not  be  un- 
iriDing  to  oonsider — namely,  what  lesson 
file  experience  of  the  last  10  years  should 
(^ire  ns,  as  to  the  comparative  economy 
and  exteavagance  of  the  present  Govern- 
aaant  and  of  their  Predecessors,  who  now 
ttt  on  this  side  of  the  House.  Sir,  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  tha't  the 
liiBtoxy  of  Conservative  finance,  both 
before  and  since  1869,  is  the  same.  Of 
oourae  I  do  not  refer  to  the  times  of  Sir 
Sobert  Peel,  when  economy  was  as  much 
in  fkTOur  with  the  Leaders  of  the  Oon- 
■enrative  Party  as  with  the  Party  to 
which  I  belong;  but  since  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucking- 
luunshire  has  been  the  leader  of  the 
Pftrty  opposite,  there  has  been  in  opera- 
tion that  inbred  sin,  that  phronema 
aarkot  of  extravagance,  which  has 
given  the  country  neither  surplus,  nor 
reduction  of  taxation,  nor  reasonable 
reduction  of  Debt.  The  present  financial 
year  will  dose  a  decennial  period,  during 
one-half  of  which  the  finances  of  the 
country  will  have  been  administered  by 
the  Pcu-<^  now  in  power,  and  during  the 
other  half  by  those  at  present  in  Oppo- 
sition. For  the  finance  of  1867-8, 
1868-9,  1874-5,  1875-6,  and  1876-7,  you 
on  the  other  side  will  have  been  respon- 
sible ;  for  that  of  the  other  five  years 
we  on  this  side  of  the  House.  You  took 
oyer  both  in  1866  and  in  1874  a  most 
flourishing  finance.  The  Budget  of 
1866-7  was  that  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  conmiercial  panic 
of  May  1866,  the  result  of  the  year's 
public  account  was  a  surplus  of 
£2,654,000.  In  1874,  also,  you  took 
over  a  surplus,  omitting  the  Alabama 
and  the  Ashantee  expenditure,  of 
£4,870,000.  But  what  did  you  do  with 
these  magnificent  inheritances?  The 
year  1867-8  closed  with  a  deficit  of 
£1,636,000;  1868-9  with  a  deficit  of 
£2,380,000.  In  1874-5  you  had,  it  is 
true,  a  surplus  of  £593,000,  and  in 
1875-6  of  £710,000.  This  year  you  an- 
ticipate a  surplus  of  £368,000  with  the 
aid  of  the  additional  Income  Tax.  Your 
five  years,  therefore,  show  an  aggregate 
deficit  of  £2,345,000.  The  five  years 
of  Liberal  finance,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  an  aggregate  surplus  of 
£16,947,000.  I  may  be  told,  however, 
that  this  is  hardly  a  fair  statement,  and 


that  you  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
the  deficit  arisine  from  the  Abyssinian 
Expedition.  I  will  correct  both  sides  of 
the  account  accordingly.  I  will  give 
you  credit  for  the  excess  of  Abyssinian 
expenditure  over  the  Income  Tax  raised 
to  defray  it,  and  I  will  diminish  the 
surplus  of  the  late  Government,  in  the 
same  way,  by  the  excess  of  the  Abyssi- 
nian Income  Tax  over  Abyssinian  ex- 
penditure; but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
will  increase  it  by  the  amount  of  the 
special  Alabama  and  Ashantee  Credits 
in  1873-4.  Correcting,  then,  the  figures 
in  this  way,  I  think  I  'shall  have  now 
put  the  matter  upon  a  strictly  fair  basis. 
Your  five  years'  finance  gives  a  surplus 
of  £1,278,000,  say  £250,000  a-year; 
and  ours  of  £19,247,000,  say  £3,800,000 
a-year.  But,  again,  what  have  been  the 
remissions  of  taxation  in  this  decennial 
period  ?  You  do  not,  I  imagine,  take 
credit  for  those  effected  out  of  the 
£5,000,000  leffc  you  in  1874.  Your  re- 
missions, then,  amount  to  £210,000  on 
account  of  marine  insurance  in  1867, 
and  £60,000  on  account  of  brewers' 
licences  in  1875 ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  now  increasing  the  In- 
come Tax  by  a  penny.  You,  therefore, 
on  the  balance  of  the  account,  have 
increased,  not  remitted,  taxation.  We, 
on  the  other  hand,  excluding  the  reduc- 
tion, in  1869  and  1870,  of  2d.  in  the 
Income  Tax  which  you  had  imposed  for 
the  Abyssinian  War,  are  to  be  credited 
with  a  net  amount  of  £13,450,000  taken 
off  the  taxes  in  five  years,  an  average  of 
£2,700,000  in  each  year.  And  what 
has  been  done  about  Debt.  The  reduc- 
tion we  effected  is  palpable  enough. 
According  to  the  Return  No.  185  of  last 
Session,  the  Debt  stood  on  April  1,  1869, 
at ,£805,500,000,  and  on  April  1,  1874, 
at'  £779,300,000.  The  net  reduction 
in  those  five  years  was,  therefore, 
£26,200,000;  and  this  after  raising 
£12,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
telegraphs,  and  for  fortifications.  From 
the  total,  £38,200,000  must,  however, 
be  deducted  £8,000,000  of  cancelled 
Stock,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Chan- 
cery and  Bankruptcy  Courts.  There 
remain,  after  this  allowance,  above 
£30,000,000,  the  impression  on  the 
Debt  made  by  our  economies  in  five 
years,  through  the  operation  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  and  Terminable  Annuities. 
But  how  stands  the  case  with  you  ?  On 
April    1,    1867,     the    Debt    stood    at 
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£805,700,000;  and  on  April  1,  1869,  aa 
I  have  already  said,  at  £805,500,000. 
You  did,  therefore,  nothing  at  that  time. 
As  far  as  I  can  estimate  it  will  stand  at 
above  £775,000,000  on  April  1  next; 
and,  if  so,  your  entire  net  reduction  will 
not  have  much  exceeded  £4,500,000. 
But  allowing  for  what  you  have  had 
to  raise  on  account  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  local  loans,  you  may,  I  think,  be  cre- 
dited with  £12,500,000  as  against  our 
£30,000,000.  Let  me  recapitulate.  Our 
five  years'  surplus  will  be,  in  round 
numbers,  £19,000,000;  yours£l,250,000. 
Our  remission  of  taxation,  £13,500,000 
a-year;  yours  nothing.  Our  reduction 
of  Debt  £30,000,000;  yours  £12,500,000. 
Sir,  these  figures  are  startling,  but  they 
are  true.  They  cannot  be  met  by  pleas 
such  as  we  have  heard  during  the  last 
two  years — that  a  few  iron-clads  want 
boilers,  and  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
unarmoured  gun- vessels.  They  point  to 
much  more  palpable  causes  ;  and,  in  one 
sense,  and  in  one  sense  only,  they  justify 
the  prudence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  asking  us  for  more  Ways 
and  Means.  As  I  have  said  before,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  across  the  page 
of  my  right  lion.  Friend's  Budget  passed 
the  shadow  of  coming  demands ;  and 
that  to  this,  and  this  alone,  is  due  the 
increase  of  taxation  Avhich  we  are  now 
invited  to  approve.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  Resolution  of  mv  hon.  Friend  can 
only  strengthen  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  has  described  himself 
as  jealous  of  increases  of  expenditure, 
and  as  doing  his  best  to  resist  them.  I 
have  shown  liow  easily  he  can  make  both 
ends  meet.  He  has  only  to  impress  upon 
his  Colleagues  that  they  must  now  em- 
ploy the  language  of  thrift,  instead  of 
concession.  Lot  me  once  more  quote  the 
words,  formerly  used  with  such  effect  in 
this  House,  Magnum  vectigal  est  parsi- 
monia — **  Economy  is  the  best  Ways  and 
Means."  And  if  the  House  requires  it, 
I  think  I  can  give  them,  from  our  recent 
financial  history,  a  precedent  for  insisting 
on  this  rule,  which  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate. I  told  the  House,  some  minutes 
ago,  that,  since  1842,  Parliament  had 
never  increased  taxation  except  for  pur- 
poses of  war.  That  was  literally  true  ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  annual  Budget  is  con- 
cerned, there  was  one  notable  exception. 
In  one  year,  a  Government  as  strong  as 
the  present,  and  under  circumstances  not 
unlike  those  of  1876,  did  recommend  to 
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Parliamentan  increase  of  thelnooiiwTK. 
The  year  was  1848,  and  the  QoimuMH 
was  that  of  Lord  BasseU.  The  Bift. 
get  showed  an  estimated  expenditin 
of  £54,500,000  with  a  rerenin  d 
£51,250,000  only;  and  it  was  proponl 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  by  aa  ii- 
crease  of  the  Income  Tax  to  md  extot 
of  £3,500,000.  The  reasons  for  tibak 
proposal  were  very  similar  to  those  ad- 
duced by  my  right  hon.  Friend.  l%flR 
had  been  a  large  increase  of  ezpendibm, 
in  all  about  £2,000,000,  during  the  two 
preceding  years.  Much  of  that  was  dve 
to  ^ants  in  aid  of  Local  Taxatkm. 
Trade  was  bad ;  the  exports  of  the  jesr 
fell  off  by  above  10  per  cent ;  the  state 
of  Europe  was  perilous ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  warnings  as  to  die 
defences  of  the  country  were  ringing  is 
men's  ears.  So  necessary  did  this  straag 
Government,  with  a  majority  of  100, 
consider  an  increase  of  Bevenne,  tint 
the  Budget  was  brought  forward  not  br 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  1^ 
the  First  Minister,  with  the  nill  force  of 
his  authority.  And  yet  what  happened? 
Economy  possibly  was  a  little  more  ia 
favour  than  it  is  now.  Anyhow,  it  was 
to  economy  that  men's  minds  were  firrt 
turned.  No  one  denounced  the  Budget 
with  greater  vigour  than  the  right  Imb. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckinfffaam- 
shire,  and  after  many  and  long  ^scos- 
sions  it  was  withdrawn.  In  the  last 
month  of  the  Session  it  was  brought  fxa- 
ward  again — £200,000  had  been  teken 
off  the  Navy  Estimates,  £150,000  off  the 
Army,  £480,000  off  the  other  Serrioes. 
The  Eevenue  was  more  hopefully  looked 
at,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  ablo  to  withdraw  altogether  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  Income  Tax. 
What  was  the  result  ?  In  the  following 
Session  he  came  down  to  Parliament 
with  a  statement  that,  without  incoxring 
any  addition  to  the  Debt,  the  expendi- 
ture had  been  kept  within  the  Bevenne, 
and  that  he  had  a  small  surplus.  In 
that  year,  1 848,  the  cry  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire and  his  Friends  was — "  Take  back 
your  Budget."  I  venture  to  repeat  that 
advice  to  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  would  say  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend, — Tell  your  UoUeagaes  that 
the  House  of  Conmions  is  unwilling  to 
let  the  year  1876  be  the  first  exceptioB 
to  the  rule  that,  in  time  of  peace,  the 
expenditure  must  be  kept  within  the 
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mrfating  inoome.  If,  diioiig;h  weakness 
or  apauijy  yoa  break  into  tms  role  now, 
it  wul  not  be  the  last  time ;  but  wben 
■131  fturther  demands  are  made,  they 
aainr  not  be  reoeiTed  with  the  same  in- 
difflsrenoe  or  indulgence  as  now.  Sir, 
my  warning  may  not  be  heeded ;  but  I 
jbal  sure  that  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  remembered  by  the  country. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  rejoiced  that  the 
xiglit   hon.    Gentleman   opposite    (Mr. 
Ohilders)  had  made  an  elaborate  speech 
joagan.  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Gk>- 
werament,  because  now  they  knew  what 
(shaiffes  they  had  to  meet.    As  the  hon. 
ICflonber  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Eylands)  had 
leferred  to  the  financial  administration 
of  former  Oonservative  Goyemments,  it 
mi^t  be  expected  that  some  defence  of 
that  polunr  should  be  offered.    The  hon. 
Member,  noweyer,  had  adopted  the  plan 
pmrsaed  in  French  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  not  only  charged  the  Goyemment 
with  their  present  offences,  but  went 
through  the  whole  of  their  past  career 
and  had   brought  forward  everything 
that  could  be  raked  up  against  them 
with  reference  to  their  financial  adminis- 
tration. The  only  objection  that  he  (Mr. 
Hunt)  intended  to  raise  to  that  course  of 
prooiseding  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
CMor  was  founded  on  the  shortness  of 
notice  which  had  been  given  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,   who  were   conse- 
quently not   prepared    to    answer    the 
dharges  relating  to  the  past  in  detail.  He 
was  fnUy  prepared  to  rebut  any  charges 
which  related  to  the  present  financial 
administration  of  the  Government ;  but 
he  was  taken  by  surprise  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer  charges  foimded 
on  the  conduct  of  Ministers  in  1867  and 
1868.     As,  however,  the  charges  had 
been  made,  he  would  do  his  best  to  meet 
them  as  well  as  he  could.    The  hon. 
Member  had  complained  that  the  esti- 
mate for  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  had 
been  largely  exceeded.    In  reply  to  that 
allegation  he  had  to  state  that  the  Abys- 
sinian Expedition  was  conducted  under 
very  novel  conditions  by  the  Government 
of  India,  and  that  it  was  not  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  under  such  circumstances  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ori- 
ginal estimate  had  been  exceeded.    And 
further  he  asked  the  hon.  Member  whe- 
ther he  could  point  to  any  war  carried 
out  by  this  country  under  any  conditions 
in  which  the  ori^^nal  estimate  had  not 


been  exceeded  ?  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Expedition  lasted  longer  than 
was  anticipated ;  and  if  he  remembered 
accurately,  he  had  informed  the  House 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Expedition 
would  not  cost  a  particular  sum,  but  so 
much  per  month — and  of  course  if  the 
duration  of  the  Expedition  were  pro- 
long^ beyond  the  period  at  first  calcu- 
lated, the  cost  of  it  would  necessarily  be 
correspondingly  increased  beyond  the 
original  estimate.  It  was,  however,  im- 
possible for  him  at  so  short  a  notice  to 
go  back  through  the  whole  details  re- 
lating to  the  expenditure  on  the  Abys- 
sinian Expedition.  Then  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber made  a  charge  against  the  present 
Government  with  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  the  telegraphs.  He  (Mr.  Hunt)  de- 
clined to  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  conditions  of  that  pur- 
chase, seeing  that  the  purchase  was  com- 
pleted, not  by  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  Member,  but  by  that  which 
succeeded  it,  and  seeing  that  the  latter 
had  entirely  altered  the  conditions  on 
which  the  purchase  was  made  by  insist- 
ing on  a  Government  monopoly  of  the 
telegraphs  which  was  not  contemplated 
by  their  Predecessors.  The  noble  Lord 
who  was  now  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, but  who  was  then  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral, had  informed  the  House  in  1869 
that  the  profits  of  the  companies  had  so 
largely  increased  during  the  then  past 
yeigrs,  that  had  the  arrangement  for  the 
purchase  of  the  lines  to  be  made  then 
it  could  not  have  been  done  upon  such 
favourable  terms.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  did  not  think  that  much 
blame  could  attach  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment for  the  part  they  had  taken  in 
this  matter  in  1868.  Passing  to  the 
other  great  point  in  issue,  he  had  been 
anxious  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  go 
into  the  question  of  the  increased  ex- 
jjenditure  by  the  present  Government, 
but  the  hon«  Member  had  contented 
himself  with  the  general  statement  that 
they  had  increased  the  expenditure  by 
£1,500,000  without  descending  to  par- 
ticulars. The  hon.  Member  appeared  to 
assume  that  the  increase  in  the  Esti- 
mates was  altogether  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  expenditure,  but  that  was  not  his 
(Mr.  Hunt's)  view  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  for  in  his  opinion  it  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  a  transfer  of  burden. 
The  hardships  pressing  upon  the  local 
ratepayers  had  for  a  long  time  been 
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urged  upon  that  House,  and  the  present 
Government  had  consented  to  lighten 
that  burden  by  transferring  a  portion  of 
it  from  the  ratepayers  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  at  a  cost  to  the  latter  of 
£1,400,000.  The  hon.  Member  treated 
that  as  an  increase  of  expenditure ;  but 
it  was  not  so.  A  sum  of  almost  similar 
amount  was  devoted  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  towards  the  reduction 
of  Debt,  including  also  the  cost  of  the 
scheme  for  Terminable  Annuities  created 
in  1874.  Then  there  came  the  very  large 
item  of  expenditure  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  scheme  which  had  met  with 
universal  sanction  for  the  improvement 
in  the  education  of  the  people,  amount- 
ing to  £830,000.  Therefore,  £3,500,000 
of  the  so-called  increase  in  the  expendi- 
ture was  absorbed  by  those  three  heads. 
The  hon.  Member  further  charged  the 
Government  with  having  added  to  the 
distress  of  the  farmers,  and  he  said  that 
those  remissions,  given  on  our  part  as 
the  farmers*  friends  were  extinguished 
by  the  addition  of  Id,  to  the  Income 
Tax.  He  (Mr.  Hunt)  might  retort  that 
that  addition  was  merely  replacing  that 
which  was  taken  off  last  year,  but  he 
would  rather  tell  the  farmers  that  if  they 
had  made  an  addition  to  the  Income 
Tax  they  had  greatly  relieved  them  as  to 
the  burden  of  their  local  rates.  He  was 
proud  to  number  himself  amongst  those 
whom  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  deri- 
sively called  the  farmers'  friends,  and 
he  believed,  whatever  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  might  sneeringly  say,  they  were 
sufficiently  intelligent  to  appreciate  what 
had  been  done  for  them  by  the  present 
Government,  and  how  long  and  hope- 
lessly they  would  have  had  to  look  for 
a  similar  relief  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  Friends.  He  be- 
lieved also  that  to  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Member  they  would  turn  a 
deaf  ear.  In  speaking  of  the  Estimates 
for  1874-5,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Pontefract  had  failed  to 
observe  that  the  £500,000  required  this 
year  to  adjust  the  accounts  between  the 
War  Office  and  the  Government  of  India, 
was  a  sum  which  had  been  accumulating 
between  five  and  six  years,  and  it  had 
only  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
War  Department  that  there  was  any 
such  outstanding  debt  at  all.  As  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  compared  the 
financial  administration  of  the  present 
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Government  with  that  of  the  late  Go. 
yemment,  he  should  call  on  the  kki 
Gx)vemment  to  explain  how  it  was  tiut 
those  arrears  were  accumulating  mat 
the  War  Office  as  due  to  the  udia 
Government.  The  right  hon.  Gentlaott 
talked  about  the  excess  of  the  Ntn 
Estimates  for  1874-5,  but  he  did  noteu 
attention  to  the  excess  of  the  previou 
year ;  if  he  had,  he  would  find  that  tlie 
excesses  of  those  two  years  were  afanoit 
identical.  He  (Mr.  Hunt)  admitted  that 
such  excess  was  a  great  fault  of  admi- 
nistration, and  he  was  not  going  to  de^ 
fend  it.  The  excess  of  1 874-5  was  not 
of  his  making,  and  having  aflcertained 
that  such  an  excess  was  possible  without 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty,  it  had  struck  him  as  being 
so  monstrous  that  he  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  altering  the  arrangemenli 
under  which  it  occurred.  The  right  koa. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ponte&iet 
told  the  House  at  the  commencement  of 
his  speech  that  he  approved  of  the  pro- 
position of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exde- 
quer  for  meeting  the  deficiency  this 
would  otherwise  arise,  but  that  he  oodd 
not  understand  how  it  could  have  been 
entertained  by  the  Prime  Minister,  on 
account  of  certain  observations  which 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  made  in  that 
House  ia  1871  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
crease of  Income  Tax.  But  in  1871  the 
Income  Tax  stood  at  4<f.,  and  a  propo- 
sition was  made  to  increase  it  to  6tf. 
In  the  present  year  the  Income  Tax  was 
2d,y  and  it  was  proposed  to  increase  it  to 
Zd.  The  difierence  of  the  circumstaaees 
under  which  the  two  propositions  wen 
made  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  thought  justified 
the  different  view  taken  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  there  was  no  inconsiBtencj 
in  the  course  taken  then  and  now  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Pontefraet 
having  pointed  out  how  excessively 
dangerous  the  exemptions  were,  went 
on  to  state  that  he  intended  to  support 
the  plan.  The  right  hon.  Cbntleman 
thought 

Mr.  OHILDEES  :  I  said  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Mr.  hunt  :  If  they  were  so  dan- 
gerous   

Mr.  OHILDEES :  I  did  not  say  so. 
1  said  that  if  it  was  necessaxy  to  have 
additional  taxation,  I  agreed  that  it 
should  be  by  way  of  the  Income  !bx, 
but  I  criticized  the  exemptions. 
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Mb.  hunt  said,  he  tmderstood  the 
result  of  the  criticismB  of  the  right  hon. 
Oentlemaa  to  be  that  if  the  expenditure 
mast  be  increased,  he  would  support  the 
plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer. 
And  he  ir ent  on  to  say  that  there  was  no 
mention  of  an  addition  to  the  Income 
Tax  being  imposed  except  in  the  case  of 
war. 

Mb.  OHILDERS  :  I  used  most  care- 
fully these  words,  "war,  impending 
war,  or  the  circumstances  of  war." 

Mb.  HUNT:   In  1871  an  European 
war  was  waging ;  but  when  the  increase 
was  im.posed,  there  was  no  project  of 
oar  being  engaged  in  war.     The  in- 
creased Estimates  of  1871  were  required 
to  make  up  the  normal  deficiencies  of  the 
provision  made  for  the  great  Services  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  if 
proper  provision  had  been  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  the  additional 
Estimates  in  view  of  the  war  then  waging 
would  not  have  been   required.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  compared  the 
expenditure  proposed  and  incurred  in 
1873-4  for  the  great  Services  and  that 
proposed  for  this  year.    He  had  always 
observed  that  in  making  comparisons  in 
that  House  the  figures  taken  were  those 
most  favourable  to  either  Party,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  departed 
from  it  on  that  occasion.    The  difference 
in  the  Estimates  and  expenditure  for 
1873-4  was  £250,000,  which  was  a  con- 
siderable sum  to  be  added  to  the  Esti- 
mates to  be  put  before  Parliament.   But 
he  preferred  to  coinpare  the  actual  ex- 
penditure with  the  Estimate  of  the  year. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to 
say  that  he  thought  the  increased  Esti- 
mates for  the  Army  were  perfectly  justi- 
fiable, but  that  he  could  not  say  the  same 
thing  with  regard  to  the  Votes  proposed 
for  the  Navy.    He  said  that  every  Vote 
for  the  Navy  was  in  excess  of  what  was 
taken  in  1873-4,  with  the  exception  of 
Vote  11,  the  Vote  for  Works.     He  (Mr. 
Hunt)  believed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  nearly  technically  accurate  in  what 
he  said,  but  there  was  a  large  reduction 
in  Vote  11,  and  under  Section  1  of  Vote 
10.     There  was  also  a  small  reduction 
under  Vote  13,  and  there  was  a  small 
reduction  under  Section  2  of  Vote  16. 
This  part  of  the  subject  was  one  which 
came  under  his  (Mr.  Hunt's)  adminis- 
tration, and  he  felt  bound  to  go  into 
some  particulars.    The  question  of  the 
GivU  Service  Estimates  no  doubt  would 
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be  fully  dealt  with  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  or  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.    In  the  year  1873-4,  after  de- 
ductiag  the  expenditure  for  the  Abys- 
sinian War  and  the  Ashantee  Expedition, 
the  actual  expenditure  was  £10,245,000. 
The  Votes  for  1876-7  were  £11,091,000, 
or  £846,000  more  than  the  expenditure 
in   1873-4.     Of  that  sum  of  £846,000, 
£96,000  was  what  had  been  called  ''  au- 
tomatic" expenditure,  over  which  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  had  no  control 
whatever — namely,  half-pay,  retired  pay, 
and  pensions ;  so  that,  whatever  Govern- 
ment was  in  power,  the  expenditure  must 
be  the  same.    A  great  deal  of  that  ex- 
penditure was  owing  to  the  policy  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  respecting  his 
Orders  in  Council  for  retirement,   into 
which  he  would  not  now  enter.    There 
was  also  the  sum  of  £86,000  for  the 
transport  of  troops,  over  which  the  Ad- 
miralty had  no  control,  making  a  sum  of 
£150,000  to  be  deducted  from  the  ap- 
parent excess  of  £767,000,  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  1873-4,  and  without  going 
into  the  minutia  of  the  several  Votes,  he 
(Mr.  Hunt)  thought  he  might  state  ge- 
nerally that  the  excess  was  owing  to  the 
policy  which  he  had  adopted  with  the 
sanction  of  his  Colleagues  of  increasing 
the  provision  for  shipbuilding.     The  ad- 
dition to  the  1st  Vote  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  improved  pay  of  warrant  officers 
and  to  one  or  two  other  matters  in  which 
he  would  not  enter.     The  increase  of 
Vote  4  was  one  on  which  he  thought 
they  must  congratulate  themselves,  for 
it  represented  a  very  large  increase  of 
the    Koyal   Naval    Reserve.     He    was 
anxious  that  when  the  expenditure  of 
the    Government   was  challenged,    the 
House  and  the  country  should  know 
that  they  got  the  worth  of  their  money. 
In  the  two  years  during  which  he  had 
been  at  the  Admiralty — he  did  not  say 
"  Post  hoCf  ergo  propter  hoe,*^  because  the 
change  made  by  his  Predecessor  in  office 
no  doubt  might  have  largely  contributed 
to  that  addition,  but  the  fact  remained 
that  in  those  two  years  our  Naval  Re- 
serves were  increased  from   13,758  to 
17,958,  or  by  4,200  men.     So  largely, 
indeed,  had  that  Force  been  recruited 
that  he  had  thought  himself  justified  in 
providing  in  the  current  year  for  20,000 
men,  seemg  the  increased  numbers  that 
had  been  coming  in  within  the  last  few 
months.     That  had  considerably  swollen 
Vote  4,  and  also  correspondingly  aug- 
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mented  tHe  Yictualling  Vote  No.  2,  be- 
cause they  required  a  larger  supply  of 
provisions  for  the  men  when  under  train- 
ing, and  also  of  clothing,  which  came 
under  the  Victualling  Vote.  Moreover, 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  wages  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
inducements  held  out  to  boys  by  granting 
them  a  free  kit.  In  that  way  Vote  No.  2 
had  been  increased  by  £15,000.  These 
were  all  small  sums ;  but  the  principal 
increase  was  in  the  shipbuilding  Votes, 
the  Votes  for  the  Dockyards,  the  Vote 
for  building  by  contract,  and  also  for 
machinery.  He  thought  it  right  to  show, 
as  he  had  done  on  introducing  the  Navy 
Estimates,  tliat  the  increase  was  not  only 
justifiable  but  absolutely  necessary.  If 
he  were  asked  who  was  responsible  for 
that  increase,  he  should  say  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract,  '*Thou  art  the  man,"  because 
what  they  had  been  suffering  from  in 
the  Navy  for  the  last  few  years  wa«  what 
he  must  call  the  unwise  reductions  made 
during  that  right  hon.  Gentleman's  ad- 
ministration. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  contrasted  the  remissions  of  taxation 
made  during  five  years  of  Liberal  Ad- 
ministration and  during  five  years  of 
Conservative  Administration.  The  com- 
parison looked  very  flattering  to  the 
Liberal  Administration,  as  stated  by  the 
right  lion.  Gentleman,  but  certain  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  into  account 
before  they  pronounced  his  comparison 
altogether  just.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man referring  to  the  short  period,  a 
little  over  two  vears,  when  tlie  Conser- 
vatives  were  last  in  office,  said  they  had 
only  relieved  a  certain  portion  of  the 
community  from  the  payment  of  stamps 
on  ro-insurance  and  made  some  other 
trifling  remissions.  But  did  he  tell  the 
House  that  they  succeeded  to  office  just 
after  a  great  financial  crash  ?  [Mr. 
Childers  :  I  said  so  distinctly.]  He  was 
not  aware  of  it;  but  no  Goverament 
whatever,  coming  into  office  after  such  a 
great  financial  crisis,  witli  a  languishing 
trade,  and  a  Revenue  flowing  in  in  a 
less  copious  stream  than  it  had  done 
before,  could  have  been  expected  to 
make  a  large  remission  of  taxation.  It 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  their  Prede- 
cessors' good  fortune  to  be  in  office  at  a 
time  when  trade  was  flourishing,  and 
the  Revenue  increasing  by  "  leaps  and 
bounds."  Again,  since  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  been  in  office,  it  was  a 
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fact,  for  which  they  ware  not  Te^oodk, 
that  from  the  vicuatades  of  tnde  Aq 
had  not  found  the  Bevenne  iho«ii| 
that  elasticity  which  might  allow  Am 
to  make  lai^  redoctionB  of  taxatia.- 
But,  he  askedy  were  all  those  large  i^ 
missions  made  by  the  liberal  Ooroi- 
ment  legitimate  remiasionB?  WuiD 
the  money  at  their  disposal  properly  Ul 
out  on  those  remissions  ?  Had  ther  kft 
the  Navy  in  a  proper  state  to  their  on 
cessors  ?  He  had  heard  of  the  steviii 
of  some  great  man  who  for  Bome  yeta 
handed  over  to  his  employer's  bankent 
much  larger  income  than  he  bad  ercr 
enjoyed  before,  and  the  em|d<ij« 
thought  he  had  got  hold  of  the  beit 
manager  he  ever  engaged.  But  after  t 
certain  number  of  years  he  foond  tluS 
the  buildings  on  his  property  had  be- 
come dilapidated,  and  instead  of  feDov- 
ing  the  wholesome  old  proverb— *' A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,  things  bid 
been  getting  from  bad  to  worse,  and  i 
large  part  of  his  income  was  swaUovid 
up  in  repairing  his  decayed  bans  tad 
houses.  Could  the  right  hon.  Manbs 
(Mr.  Childers)  say  that  something  d 
that  soii;  had  not  happened  in  die  on 
of  that  Administration  in  whose  luge 
remissions  of   taxation    he   took  wik 

Eride?  He  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  a  Ft^s 
efore  him  the  other  day  which  he  pio- 
mised  to  present  to  the  House,  shoviig 
that  the  value  of  the  naval  stores  of  tke 
present  day  was  £2,000,000  less  thinia 
18G6.  He  believed  that  those  atom 
were  now  adequate  for  their  pnaoit 
purpose.  He  was  not  finding  famt  with 
those  who  reduced  them,  thonffh  he 
might  criticize  certain  points  of  detail; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  fact  that  the  stuns 
were  in  such  excess  that  they  could  bf 
reduced,  by  the  value  of  £2,000,000  ea- 
abled  the  Liberal  Government  of  tbt 
day  to  go  on  making  large  remiasionB  of 
taxation.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  our  ships — and  it  was  on  that 
ground  that  he  had  urged  upon  his  Gd- 
leagues  and  the  House  the  necessity  of 
taking  steps  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Navy — the  hon.  Member  for  Bnia- 
ley  talked  about  the  progressive  expen- 
diture of  the  Gk)vemment,  and  he  ad- 
mitted that  in  naval  matters,  sinoe  be 
had  had  the  conduct  of  them,  their  a- 
penditure  had  been  progressive,  and  be 
looked  on  that  fact  as  a  testimony  to  tbe 
thrift  he  had  displayed  in  his  VmK^ 
ment.    He  had  been  unwilling,  ontd  be 
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it  was  sbflolntely  indlBpeiisable,  to 
aok  the  HooBe  for  a  sMlling  of  increased 
expenditure.    In  1874  he  endeavoured 
to  give  the  House  a  futhful  aooount  of 
the  slate  of  our  iron-olad  Fleet,  and  he 
vas  then  told  that  he  was  not  justified 
m  asking  for  so  small  an  addition  to  the 
Dockyard  strength    oil  the  Estimates. 
He  had  hoped  that  what  he  then  asked 
for  might  have  been  sufficient  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  repair  of  those  ships 
whi<di  were  then  unfit  for  service.     8ub- 
seqnent  experience,  however,    showed 
him  that  his  estimate  was  too  low,  and 
Ihat  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ask 
the  House  for  a  larger  number  of  men, 
and  also  to  increase  the  Vote  for  Stores. 
That  was  a  progressive  increase,  but  it 
was  forced  upon  him  by  his  conviction 
that  the  increase  he  had  originally  pro- 
posed was  insufficient.    What  happened 
the  other  day  when  the  Navy  Estimates 
were  introduced  ?    The  hon.  Member  for 
Pembroke  (Mr.  Beed),  who  was  thought 
no  mean  authority  on  those  matters, 
challenged  his  Estimates,  and  declared 
that  he  did  not  think  our  Navy  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  comparison  with  the 
fleets  of  other  Powers  r    And  yet  what 
was  the  difference  at  the  time  Ihat  chal- 
lenge was  made  between  the  condition 
of  our  Fleet  and  its  readiness  for  war 
and  the  condition  in  which  he  found  it 
when  he  entered  on  his  present  office  ? 
When  they  were  accuseid  of  extrava- 
gance and  progressive  expenditure  he 
felt  bound  to  repeat  what  he  had  said 
for  the  most  part  on  a  former  occasion. 
The  statement  he  made  in   1874— and 
he  had  never  departed  from  his  asser- 
tion on  that  occasion,  and  all  his  subse- 
quent experience  had  confirmed  it — was 
that  there  were  at  t£at  time  only  14 
iron-dad  ships  fit  for  general  purposes 
in  a  generaUy  effective  state,   in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.     He  put  aside 
on  that  occasion  special  ships — ships  for 
coast-defence,  special  rams,  and  he  also 
put  aside  the  Devastation,  of  whose  sea- 
going qualities  they  had  not  then  the 
experience  which  they  had  now ;  and  he 
then  stated  that  they  had  only  14  ships 
thoroughly  effective  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.    At  the  present  time,  put- 
ting aside  all  those  special  ships,  there 
were  20  effective  iron-clads,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  there  would  be 
21,    Botwithstandine  the   loss   of  the 
Vanfuard.      But    that    was    not    all. 


The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Gh>schen) 
asked  him  the   other    day  if  he  (Mr. 
Hunt)  was  going  to  send  round  the  ships 
that  had  been  repaired,  in  order  to  induce 
people  to  submit  to  another  Id.  Income 
Tax.  The  fact  was  that  the  whole  of  the 
increase  on  the  Navy  Votes  would  not 
absorb  &  Id.  Income  Tax,  or  anything 
like  it.    But  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  progress  of  iron-clads  under 
construction  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man resigned  office  and  the  present  pro-' 
gross  ?    He  found  that  there  were  uien 
six  iron-clads  in  course  of  construction  ; 
now  there  were   10.     On  the  28th  of 
March,  1874,  the  amount  of  tonnage  of 
iron-dad  ships  in  course  of  construction 
was  10,505  tons.    At  the  present  time 
the  tonnage  of  iron-clad  smps  in  course 
of  construction  amounted  to  33,236  tons, 
there  being  thus  a  difference  of  22,731 
tons,  representing  respectively  in  iron- 
clad strength  3^  ships  of  the  Alexandra 
type,  4  Thn^aires,  3  InflexihleB,  6  Shan' 
nans,  and  5  Nehons.    That  was  the  ad- 
dition to  their  iron-clad  strength  which 
resulted  from  the  increased  Estimates 
which  he  had  induced  the  House  to  sanc- 
tion.   It  was  only  justice  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  to  say  that  he 
had  intended  himself  to  propose  an  ad- 
dition of  800  men  to  the  JDockyards, 
and,  so  far  as  he  had  induced  his  Col- 
leagues to  consent  to   it,   he  was,   of 
course,  entitled  to  a  share  of  whatever 
merit  there  might  be  in  the  figures  just 
stated.    But  it  was  after  that  great  in- 
crease in  our  naval  strength  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Pembroke  challenged 
him    to  say  whether  we  were    strong 
enough.    Now,  as  he  told  the  House  the 
other  day,  he  had  experienced  a  great 
want  of  unarmoured  ships.     The  estab- 
lishment on  foreign  stations  was  con- 
siderably below  that  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers) 
when  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  after 
consultation  with  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Ministers.    But  the  present  Government 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  up  the  estab- 
lishment he  laid  down.    It  had  been  a 
struggle  with  them  ever  since  they  came 
into  office  to  keep  up  foreign  reliefs,  and 
he  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
tinue a  practice  which  he  strongly  dis- 
approved— ^namely,  that  of  commission- 
ing ships  on  foreign  stations  for  long 
periods   without    their    undergoing    a 
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thorough  overhaul.  As  he  had  already 
told  the  House,  if  war  broke  out  im- 
mediately, he  should  not  have  a  single 
unarmoured  ship  at  his  disposal  that  was 
not  already  in  commission,  all  available 
ships  of  that  kind,  in  fact,  being  re- 
quired for  ordinary  peace  purposes. 
Under  these  circumstances  was  it  not, 
as  he  had  said,  his  bounden  duty  to 
come  forward  and  propose  an  increase  ? 
As  he  had  already  told  the  House  also 
in  regard  to  unarmoured  cruisers,  we 
were  entirely  without  those  river-service 
Kunboats  which  had  been  found  so  use- 
ful in  Chinese  wars,  for  they  had  all 
perished,  and  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
supply  that  want.  It  was  under  those 
circumstances  he  had  come  forward  and 
asked  the  House  to  allow  him  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  £500,000  in  the  Vote 
for  shipbuilding  by  contract,  and  he  felt 
that  if  he  had  asked  anything  less  than 
that  he  should  not  have  discharged  his 
duty.  It  was  a  disagreeable  task  for  a 
Minister  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  expen- 
diture. As  regarded  its  terms,  he  cer- 
tainly concurred  in  the  Motion  so  far  as 
to  regret  that  a  progressive  increase  in 
the  expenditure  should  have  led  to  a 
proposal  for  adding  to  the  Income  Tax, 
and  he  regretted  that  progressive  in- 
crease was  necessary,  but,  it  being 
necessary,  it  seemed  to  him  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  propose  it  and  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  vote  it.  And  if  the  hou. 
Member  who  moved  the  Resolution 
tliought,  as  he  said,  that  whatever  might 
be  tlie  opinion  of  the  House  there  was 
an  opinion  out-of-doors  which  would  con- 
demn the  proposal  of  the  Government, 
ho  (Mr.  Hunt)  ventured  to  tell  him  there 
was  no  issue  on  which  he  would  more 
willingly  appeal  to  the  country  than  that 
of  making  provision  for  our  naval  power, 
and  maintaining  that  naval  supremacy 
of  which  we  were  all  so  proud. 

Mr.  O'REILLY,  in  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  tlie  Admiralty  as  to 
whether  any  war  had  ever  been  brought 
to  within  its  originally  estimated  cost, 
would  refer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
the  instance  of  the  Ashantee  War,  which 
had  cost  even  less  than  the  estimate. 
"What  ho  (Mr.  O'Reilly)  complained  of 
was  the  constant  excess  of  expenditure 
of  a  Conservative  Government  over  the 
Estimates,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  naval 
expenditure  under  the  present  First  Ijord 
of  the  Admiralty  had  been  the  most  signal 
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instance  ever  broaght  under  ihaiioliBirf 
the  House.  The  Government,  liomv, 
were  challenged,  not  on  a  point  of  dflid, 
but  on  their  general  financial  poliej. 
The  question  raised  by  the  TfawnlntMi 
was  this— What  was  the  proper  fanetiai 
of  the  Government  and  tne  heads  of  Ai 
great  spen^ug  Departments  with  nprf 
to  the  country  in  financial  matters?  Hk 
idea  of  the  duty  of  a  Minister  wu  tiHl 
he  should  well  consider  the  positioa  vl 
his  Department,  looking  to  the  fatorsii 
well  as  the  past,  and  that  he  ahooU 
state  his  views  on  the  whole  prohilb 
future  expenditure  in  connection  with  it 
The  Chancellor  of  the  JElxcheqner  ought 
also,  in  his  opinion,  to  g^ve  in  die  mm 
way  a  general  view  of  the  finaam 
of  the  country,  not  restricted  to  IS 
months  only,  and  he  should  not  raiUj 
throw  away  money  one  year  which  might 
be  needed  in  the  next.  There  were  floh 
two  circumstances  which  wonid  jniti^ 
an  addition  to  the  taxation  of  the  eoo- 
try — a  falling  Revenue  and  nnfincMi 
events.  Had  the  Revenue  faUen  in  on 
single  year  below  the  estimate  of  Ai 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  Oathi 
contrary,  the  increase  had  been  iteidj 
and  progressive.  Had  there  been  ibj 
unforeseen  circumstances  P  It  was  to  hi 
assumed  that  both  the  First  Lord  of  tti 
Admiralty  and  the  Secretaiy  of  State  Ibr 
War  had  warned  the  Chancellor  of  thi 
Exchequer  of  the  increased  expenditmt 
which  they  had  this  year  demandel 
The  Miscellaneous  Estimates  had  beea 
swollen  by  the  addition  to  the  Edncatini 
Vote  and  the  subvention  in  aid  of  Locil 
Taxation.  The  former  must  have  beea 
foreseen,  and  with  regard  to  the  latlv 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ondit 
to  Have  stated  that  he  intended  to  afiot 
about  £1,500,000  for  this  purpose,  aal 
that  this  meant  the  retention  or  impoB* 
tion  of  Id,  in  the  Income  Tax.  Ai  he 
had  said,  in  common  with  other  Codih^ 
vative  Governments,  it  had  been  steadily 
the  practice  of  the  present  CkiTemmflit 
to  exceed  their  Estimates.  The  incrssn 
of  Expenditure  on  the  Army  and  Navr 
had  been  £2,250,000,  and  on  the  Cml 
Service  Estimates  it  had  been  £2,240,000. 
The  increase  of  £  900, 000  on  theEdocatioa 
Vote  was  necessary,  but  might  have  beta 
foreseen,  and  as  to  the  £1,400,000  voiri 
in  aid  of  Local  Taxation,  it  might  sot 
have  been  foreseen,  and  further,  was  sot 
necessary.  Every  one  knew  that  thi 
expenditure  was  rising  year  by  year.  If 
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the  Ministzy  knew  it,  tHey  ought  not  to 
have  given  away  Bevenue,  and  if  they 
did  not  know  it,  they  had  simply  drifted 
into    a   deficit.      The  Opposition  were 
therefore  justified    in  challenging  the 
expenditure  as  a  whole,  and  were  not 
eaued  upon  in  such  a  Motion  as  this  to 
criticize  individual  items.   He  contended 
that  looking  at  that  expenditure  as  a 
whole  the  increase  was  both  unnecessary 
and  impolitic,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  state  of  Europe  which  could  justify 
it     The  strength  of  the  country  lay  in 
its  great  financial  reserves,  and  ,if  they 
went  on  swelling  their  annual  expendi- 
ture and  increasing  taxation  they  would 
sap  the  foundation  of  their  strength  as  a 
nation.     He  altogether  disapproved  the 
manner  in  which  the  Chancier  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed  to  meet  the  expen- 
diture of  the  year,  regarding  it  as  bad 
in  principle  and  injurious  in  its  effects. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  a  bribe  to  certain 
classes  in  the  country  to  acquiesce  in  an 
increase  of  taxation,  because  they  were 
themselves  exempted  from  it.  It  formed 
a  dangerous  precedent,  in  diminishing 
responsibility  where  it  ought  to  exist, 
and    in  affording  a  specious  argument 
in  favour  of  the  popular  fallacy  which 
prevailed  so  much  on  the  Continent,  but, 
ne  hoped,  never  would  be  adopted  in 
this  country — namely,  progressive  taxa- 
tion.    Of  late  years  political  power  had 
been  given  to  the  lower  classes ;  but  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  ought  to 
attend  the  bestowal  of  political  privi- 
leges was  taken  away  by  the  increased 
exemptions  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  while  in  another  view  the 
loss    entailed    on  the    country  by  the 
exemption  in  question  would,  in  the  case 
of   Income  Tax  at  Id.  in  the  pound, 
amount  to  no  less  than  £360,000.  What- 
ever the  vote  on  the  Besolution  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Burnley 
might  be,  he  believed  the  people  of  the 
country  would  regret  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  expenditure  recommended  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Sib  JOHN  SCOUEFIELD  thought 
the  present  was  not  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion on  which  to  discuss  the  general 
question  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Income  Tax  was  assessed  or  the  exemp- 
tions that  ought  to  be  made  with  regard 
to  it.  As  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Burnley  (Mr,  Eylands)  was 
framed,  it  was  one  which  the  House, 
and  Conservative  Members    generally. 
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might  agree  to  without  very  much  com- 
promising themselves.  It  said  that  the 
House  regretted  the  progressive  increase 
of  expenditure.  Of  course,  they  all  re- 
gretted an  increased  expenditure;  but 
he  did  not  see  how  an  increase  could  be 
otherwise  than  progressive.  He  had 
never  heard  of  a  retrograde  increase.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  instead  of  using 
the  word  **  progressive,"  had  used  the 
word  "unnecessary,"  there  would  be  a 
definite  issue  before  the  House,  and  it 
was  upon  that  issue  that  he  would  argue 
the  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  last  addressed  the  House  (Mr. 
O'ReilM  said  he  would  not  go  into 
details,  out  take  the  expenditure  as  a 
whole;  but  he  apparently  forgot  that 
the  whole  was  maae  up  of  items,  and 
what  the  House  had  to  consider  was 
whether  those  items  were  necessary  or 
otherwise.  As  far  as  the  increase  and 
cost  of  the  Army  and  Navy  was  con- 
cerned, he  (Sir  John  Scourfield)  had  no 
hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  age,  both  as  applied  to 
ships  and  weapons  of  war.  If  people 
were  only  a  little  more  stupid  we  should 
have  a  less  expenditure ;  but  no  sooner 
had  we  adopted  one  description  of 
weapon,  or  one  system  of  shipbuilding, 
than  some  one  improved  on  it,  and  we 
were  obliged,  imless  we  were  content  to 
lag  behind,  to  adopt  the  new  system. 
The  Prussians  had  beaten  the  Austrians 
to  a  great  extent  by  means  of  the  needle 
g^n,  which  was  then  considered  the  best 
weapon  of  its  kind ;  but  it  had  since  to 
give  way  in  favour  of  a  superior  gun, 
which  in  its  turn  was  superseded  by  one 
still  better.  The  same  thing  applied  to 
our  Navy,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  not  to  allow  other  nations 
to  surpass  us  either  in  our  vessels  of  war 
or  our  naval  armaments.  Two  years 
ago  he  had  taken  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  task  for  reducing  the  In- 
come Tax,  observing  that  he  did  not 
consider  when  there  was  a  large  Debt 
there  was  a  real  surplus.  He  now  modi- 
fied that  statement,  and  said  that  as  long 
as  there  was  a  large  National  Debt  there 
was  no  embarrassing  surplus.  Heference 
had  been  made  to  the  relief  afforded  to 
local  taxation.  But  he  thought  that  was 
perfectly  justified  by  the  circumstances ; 
for  there  was  no  doubt  that  local  expen- 
diture had  been  considerably  increased 
by  the  increai^ed  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  lunatics,  and  the  cost  of  the  main.^ 
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tonanco  of  the  police,  the  superannuation 
fund  of  which  was  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory condition.  The  cost  of  the  Civil 
Service,  too,  must  continually  increase 
owing  to  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
labour.  It  was  that  which  led  to  the 
constant  demands  which  were  being 
made  upon  the  Government  for  increased 
salaries  in  all  Departments  of  the  public 
service.  With  respect  to  the  Income 
Tax,  ho  believed  that  any  reduction 
would  have  been  perfectly  impossible, 
for  there  was  no  means  of  filling  up  the 
gap  that  would  have  been  occasioned  by 
sucli  reduction.  He  therefore  thought 
that  blame  for  a  deficiency  in  the  Reve- 
nue did  not  come  with  good  grace  from 
hon.  Members  opposite,  seeing  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  had  oflered  to  abolish  the 
Income  Tax  altogether,  and  thus  sweep 
away  £6,000,000  of  Revenue.  In  his 
opinion,  there  had  been  a  rash  reduction 
of  Revenue  during  recent  years,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  the  time  would  come 
when  wo  should  repent  this  destruction 
of  all  our  sources  of  income.  The  reduc- 
tions of  taxation  effected  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  produced  striking  and  imme- 
diate benefit  to  the  community,  but  those 
of  tlio  late  Administration  had  done  no 
good  to  anybody,  while  they  involved  a 
laiiieiitablo  sacrifice  of  Revenue.  He 
could  not  understand  what  the  hon, 
Member  wanted  the  House  to  do.  If 
lio  aj<ked  for  his  sympathy  on  account  of 
tlio  increased  expenditure  of  the  country 
)io  would  give  it  him,  but  he  hardly 
thought  that  would  afford  him  any  con- 
sola  tinii.  lie  complained  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  our  armaments ;  and 
the  only  thing  he  (Sir  John  Scourfield) 
could  suggest  as  a  remedy  was,  that  that 
eminent  gentleman,  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth,  should  be  induced  to  construct  a 
gun  that  would  destroy  the  whole  human 
race  in  half-an-liour,  and  then  there 
would  be  nothing  left  to  complain  about, 
for  there  would  be  nobody  left  to  com- 
plain. 

Mk.  RICHARD :  Sir,  I  concur  with 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Burnley 
(Mr.  R^'lands)  in  lamenting  the  constant 
and  enormous  increase  of  the  national 
expenditure;  and  yet  I  know  of  few 
things  more  idle  and  unprofitable  than 
to  indulge  in  such  lamentations  in  this 
House.  Wo  are  sometimes  called  the 
guardians  of  the  public  purse,  but  that 
must  be  surely  on  the  principle  of  lucus 
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a  nan  lueendo,  because  we  do  not  guri, 
or  attempt  to  guard,  the  public  poii. 
My  experienoe  is  this — that  no  anoot 
of  money  can  be  propoeed  by  any  Go- 
vernment that  will  not  be  eagerly  valid 
in  this  House,  not  only  by  the  imiiMifeaf 
adherents  of  the  Government  makxai 
the  proposal,  but  by  an  overwlulimBf 
majority  of  hon.  Members  on  all  ndai 
And  looking  at  that  amiable  facility  <tf 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  House,  periun 
we  ought  to  regard  the  demanos  midc 
by  the  Government  as  characterised  bj 
remark;able  modesty.    Jjaid  dive,  vkeB. 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  vai 
charged  with  rapacity,  on  account  of  the 
large  sums  he  had  taken  from  Hecr 
Jaffier,  and  rememberinf^  the  immeiue 
treasures  which  had  been  exposed  befon 
him,  with  perfect  liberty  to  nelphimnlf 
to   any    extent,    exclaimed — "  At  tlai 
moment  I  stand  astonished  at  my  own 
moderation."      And     so,    seeing   hov 
readily  the  House  responds  to  their  »• 
quirements,  the  riffht  hon.   Oentlemii 
the  Secretary  for  War  and  the  First  Laid 
of  the  Admiralty  may  be  induced  to 
use  the  same  exclamation.     I  am  not 
going  to  indulge  in  any  Paxtv  crimi- 
nations on  the  subject,  for  all  ptitifii 
seem  to  me,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be 
tarred  with  the  same  brush.    19ieni& 
however,  this  difference,  that  the  litMnl 
Party  do  profess  to  make  economy  ud 
retrenchment  one  of  the  most  impoxtaot 
articles  of  their  political  faith,  thoogh 
they  too  frequently  forget  their  pnl» 
sions  when  in  ofiS.ce.    But  the  Goneeni- 
tive  Party  frankly  avow  that  it  is  their 
duty  and  delight  to  dip  their  finffen  into 
the  public  purse  as  deeply  as  mey  en 
without  provoking  disanection  towsrdi 
themselves  in  the  country.    Thej  opcolj 
brand  economy  with  opprobriousepitliiCi^ 
It  is  cheese-paring,  parsimony,  mem- 
nosp.    They  tell  us  that  the  Adminsbi- 
tion  of  a  great  country  like  Endssd 
sliould   be  conducted  in  a  Ubenlsnd 
generous  spirit.     Well,   libemlity  snd 
generosity  are,  no  doubt,  fine  quslitio, 
provided  they  are   exercised  at  one's 
own  expense ;    but  when  they  sre  ex- 
ercised at  another   man's  expense^  it 
is  a  very  different  matter.     I  belkm 
that  the  tendency  to  increased  ei^- 
diture,  which  we  witness  under  smy 
Government,   proceeds  from  the  ssiM 
source,  and  that  is,  want  of  coozsge  ti 
resist  the   clamorous  imporCanilies  flf 
the  Services.    The  Servioes  an  Bks  tti 
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dsaghter   of    the    Horse-leech,    whose 
cry  is   ccmtmnally   ''Give,  give,"  and 
the  misezy  is,  that  however  mnch  you 
give  them,  they  have  nothing  to  show 
for  it.    To  pour  money  into  the  hands 
of  the  Services  is  like  pouring  water  into 
a  sieve.    According  to  my  calculations, 
we  have  during  the  last  20  years,  from 
1856  to  1875,  spent  £550,000,000  on  our 
defences,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time 
we  are  constantly  told  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely defenceless.    It  is,  indeed,  most 
remarkable  how  every  branch  of  the 
Service  is  denounced  as  utterly  unsatis- 
factory by  someone  or  other  who  claims 
to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject.    The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Haddington- 
shire (Lord  Elcho)  has  published  some 
able  speeches  to  prove  that  the  Army  is, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  in  a  state  of  liquefac- 
tion.   The  infantay,  he  says,  consists  of 
only  "skeleton  battalions,  not  clothed 
with  flesh  and  blood.''    My  hon.  and 
g^ant  Eriend  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land (Sir  Henry  Havelock)  told  us  last 
year  that  the  cavalry  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  the  other  day  he  added 
the  consoling  assurance  that  the  Lotdian 
Army  is  rotten  from  head  to  foot.    The 
hon    Member    for    Hackney    (Mr.  J. 
Holms)  declares  that  he  is  not  the  only 
one  who  has  made  that  declaration,  that 
our  Militia  is  a  sham  Army.  The  leading 
Conservative  journal  stated  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  our  Militia  and  Army  Beserve 
is  ''  a  costly  sham."    One  of  the  military 
journals  which  fell  lately  into  my  hands 
sa3r8  of  the  Volunteers,  that ' '  indiscipline 
and  want  of  respect  for  authority  nave 
made  them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public  and  worthless  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  War  Office,"  and  adds  that 
"  they  deserve  a  better  fate  than  to  be 
made  the  laughing  stock  of  the  country." 
And  as  for  the  Fortifications,  many  per- 
sons whose  judgment  on  such  questions 
is  entitled  to  respect,  maintain  tilat  they 
are  totally  untnistworthy  for  the  very 
objects  for  which  they  were  built.    The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Stamford 
(Sir  John  Hay*^  once  said  in  this  House 
that  the    sea  forts    ^t    Spithead  were 
entirely    useless,    or    rather  that  they 
proved  admirable  marks  to    guide  an 
enemy  into  the  harbour,  and  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Beed)  in  an  interesting  little  book 
he  has  recently  published.  Letters  from 
Euma,  says  that  many  naval  officers  are 
of  the  same  opinion.    But  if  we  have 


no  Army,   or  Yolunteers,    or    Militia, 
or  Fortifications  to  speak  of,  surely  we 
have  an  effective  Navy?     Not  at  all. 
When  the  Naval  Estimates  were  brought 
in,  my  hon.   Friend    the    Member  for 
Pembroke    demolished    our    armoured 
fleet,  or,   at  least,   reduced  it  to  very 
small  dimensions.    According  to  him, 
we  have    49    finished,   and  seven  un- 
finished, iron-clads,  and,  judging  by  his 
standard,  we  may  consider  seven  of  these 
49  vessels  effective.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty followed  him,  and^  affcer  expressing 
his  great  satisfaction  at  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  straightway  proceeded 
to  demolish  our  imarmoured  fleet,  for  he 
gave  us  a  long  list  of  frieates  and  cor- 
vettes, and  sloops,  and  gunboats,  amount- 
ing to  about  135,  and  then  told  us  that 
by  far  the  greatest   number  are  con- 
denmed,  out  of  repair,  or  unserviceable ; ' 
so  that  it   comes  to    this — that    after 
spending   £550,000,000    in     20    years 
on  the  Services,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  ought  to  be  autho- 
rities, we  have  nothing  to  show  for  it — 
no  Infantry,  no  Cavalry,  no  Militia,  no 
Volunteers,  no  Beserve,  no  Fortifications, 
no    armoured    Navy,    no    unarmoured 
Navy — nothing,  in  short,  on  which  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  as  a  means  of 
defence.    Do  not  let  the  House  imagine 
that  I  adopt  these  charges  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  Services.    On  the  contrary,  I  have 
such  confidence  in  the  gallantry  of  our 
brave  defenders  that  I  should  feel  per- 
fectly safe,  and  sleep  quite  comfortably 
in  my  bed,  if  there  were  only  half  the 
number.    I  know  the  usual  defence  of 
this  expenditure  on  our  armaments.  We 
are  told  that  the  money  paid  for  them 
is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance — like 
insurance  against  fire.    But  surely  the 
most  timid  of  housekeepers  would  feel 
that  he  was  paying  rather  dearly  for  his 
fears  if  he  had  expended,  as  we  are 
doing,  one-third  of  his  income  in  in- 
surances, especially  if  he  were  told  by 
those  to  whom  he  had  paid  the  money 
that,  after  all,  he  was  not  insured.    But 
I  want  to  know  what  reason  or  justifica- 
tion is  offered  for  this  vast  addition  to 
our  mihtary  expenditure — amounting  to 
£2,300,000 — since  the  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  power.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty has  boasted  to-night  of  the  iron- 
clads he  has  built  or  is  building ;  of  tho 
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number  of  tons  he  has  added  to  the 
Navy.  But  what  is  it  all  for?  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  sober  and  sensible 
policy.  Before  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
came  into  power  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  necessity  of  a  more 
spirited  foreign  policy.  But,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  illustrations  we  have  had 
of  their  spirited  foreign  policy  have  been 
afforded  by  three  measures.  First  they 
annexed  Fiji,  and  immediately  after- 
wards one-third  of  the  unfortunate 
Natives  perished  by  the  infectious  diseases 
we  introduced  among  them.  Then  they 
went  into  the  market,  and  bought  some 
shares  in  a  canal ;  and,  finally,  they 
frightened,  or  tried  to  frighten,  the 
Russians  in  Central  Asia,  by  giving  the 
Queen  the  title  of  Empress.  Otherwise 
their  foreign  policy  has  been  quiet, 
peaceful  enough.  Assuredly  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  that.  I  have  no  love  for 
what  is  called  a  spirited  foreign  policy. 
That  means  generally  a  policy  of  meddling 
and  bluster,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
true  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country 
as  with  its  safety  and  peace.  But  I  want 
to  know  why  the  Government,  with  a 
peace  policy,  should  give  us  a  war  ex- 
penditure. And  at  what  a  time  are  you 
making  this  enormous  addition  to  your 
expenditure!  At  a  time  when  the 
countr}'  is  less  able  to  bear  additional 
taxation  than  it  has  been  for  many 
3'ears.  Some  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  national  industry  are 
smitten  with  complete  paralysis.  The 
iron  and  coal  trades  are  in  a  most  de- 
pressed and  deplorable  condition.  Will 
the  House  bear  with  me  while  I  state  some 
facts  relating  to  the  state  of  things  in 
my  own  constituency.  Everybody  knows 
that  Morthyr  and  Aberdare  have  had 
large  ironworks  giving  employment  to 
many  thousands  of  men.  They  are 
nearly  all  at  a  dead  stop.  I  have  here 
some  figures  which  will  show  the  extent 
of  the  disaster.  The  Cyfarthfa  Works 
wore  among  the  most  extensive  iron- 
works in  South  Wales.  The  Aberdare, 
Plymouth,  and  Penydarren  Works,  also 
were,  taken  together,  of  very  largo  ex- 
tent, probably  larger  even  than  Cyfarthfa. 
Well,  all  these  are  idle,  every  furnace 
blown  out,  and  the  men  who  were  em- 
ployed upon  them  for  the  most  part  dis- 
missed. Now,  the  stoppage  of  these 
works  alone  in  the  borough  I  represent 
has   thrown  out  of  emploj'mcnt  about  " 
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5,000  men,  earning  at  a  lov-estxmatei 
average  £5,000  weekly.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  Aberaman  ironworks  an 
stopped,  having  two  blast  funactt. 
and  corresponding  forges  and  mills  for 
finishing  iron.  Two  out  of  three  blstf 
furnaces  are  stopped  at  Ghidley's  ixtm- 
works.  The  Hirwain  ironworks  an 
stopped  also ;  in  fact,  out  of  eight  worki 
many  of  them  very  large,  the  Dowltii 
ironworks  and  one  furnace  at  Gadler'i 
are  the  only  ironworks  now  goinc;  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  six  ooueriei 
stopped  in  the  Aberdare  Valley.  "I 
am  afraid,"  says  a  friend  who  sent  me 
these  facts,  ''this  will  be  enough  to 
enable  you  to  draw  a  very  dark  picture 
of  the  condition  of  your  constituencr. 
You  might  add  that  the  owners  who  are 
carrying  on  their  works  are  doing  so  at 
a  considerable  loss,  and  do  not  want  new 
burdens,  in  the  shape  of  additional 
Income  Tax,  to  be  thrown  upon  them, 
for  we  shall  have  to  pay  now  on  tin 
average  profit  of  the  last  five  yean." 
I  need  not  say  that  when  the  stq^ 
industries  of  a  district  are  in  the  con- 
dition I  have  described,  the  sinister  oon- 
sequences  extend  to  every  class  of  the 
population,  and  fall  with  especial  heavi- 
ness on  the  working  classes.  The  House, 
therefore,  will  not  be  surprised  when  I 
tell  them  that  about  a  fortnight  ago  1 
presented  a  Petition  to  this  House  ntn 
my  constituents ;  a  Petition  nearly  thne 
yards  long,  signed  by  bankers,  mer- 
chants, tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  working 
men,  and,  indeed,  by  all  dasses  of  the 
community,  praying  not  only  that  no 
addition  should  be  made  to  the  Income 
Tax,  but  that  it  should  be  totally  re- 
pealed. And  yet  it  is  in  these  ciroam- 
stancos  that  the  Gtovemmexft  come  for 
ward  to  put  additional  burdens  upon  the 
people.  I  will  therefore  vote  for  the 
Motion  as  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  Go- 
vernment, especially  at  a  moment  when 
the  country  is  so  ill-prepared  to  bear  any 
more  pressing  taxation. 

Mr.  BAXTEE  :  We  are  all  indebted 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr. 
llylands)  who  has  done  good  service  in 
giving  us  an  opportunity,  even  althongh 
it  comes  probably  late,  of  oonsiderine 
the  financial  position  of  the  oountxy,  and 
taking  a  more  dose  view  than  we  hsTS 
done  ioT  a  considerable  time  past,  both  of 
the  sources  of  our  income  and  of  the  soilo 
of  our  expenditure.    The  coontry,  as  ve 
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an  know,  for  the  last  few  years  has  en- 
joyed a  period  of  prosperity  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  any  nation  under  the 
son,  and  the  Bevenue  has  heen  flowing 
in  at  such  a  rate  that  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  have  heen  able  to  take  off 
many  taxes  and  to  make  things  pleasant 
all  round.     I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
history  of  the  country  there  ever  was  a 
period  when  the   general  b6dy  of  the 
people — all  classes  of  the  communityi 
were  better  fed,  better  off,  or  more  con- 
tented than  they  have  been  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  consequence,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  has  been  that  those  of  us 
— and  I  confess  to  being  one  of  them — 
who  have  all  along  said  our  expenditure 
was  on  far  too  great  a  scale,  have  had 
only  an  unsympathizing  audience.     We 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  interest 
any  body  of  our  fetlowmen   whom  we 
happened  to  be  addressing  on  the  ques- 
tion  of   the  reduction  of  expenditure. 
The  fact  is,  that  the   shoe  pinched  no 
one,  and  in  those  circumstances  all  who 
talked  about  economizing  our  finances 
were  regarded  everywhere  as  a  sort  of 
enthusiasts.      Well,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  such  being  the  case,  that 
many  of  the  economies  of  the  last  Go- 
vernment were  far  from  popular,  and  it 
was  found  impossible  to  resist  the  in- 
creases that  have  been  proposed.     My 
object  in  taking  part  in  this  debate  is  not 
to  jdin  in  a  Party  attack  against  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  although  I  entirely 
disapprove  of  the  scale  both  of  their 
Naval  and  Military  Estimates.      That 
question   has  been    dealt  with  in  the 
most  exhaustive  speech  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract.     I 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  First 
Lord  of   the  Admiralty,  but  I  do  not 
think   that  he  at  all  made  out  that  the 
present  Government  had  not  in  this  re- 
spect fallen  very  far  short  of  their  Pre- 
decessors.   But  my  obj  ect  on  the  present 
occasion  is  to  endeavour  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  to  the  vast  amount 
which  our  expenditure  has  reached,  and 
I  hope  in  some  way  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.     I   entirely  sympathize  with 
much  that  has  fallen    from  the    hon. 
Members    for    county    Longford    (Mr. 
O'Eeilly)    and    Merthyr    Tydvil    (Mr. 
Bichard).     I  fail  to  see  that  any  good 
reason  has  been  given  to  us  in  the  past 
few  years  for  this  vast  warlike  expendi- 
tore  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when 


no  danger  threatens  our  shores.  On  the 
6th  of  March  last,  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfred  Law- 
son)  moved  a  Hesolution  declaring  that 
the  interests  of  the  nation  did  not  de- 
mand any  increased  expenditure  on  the 
land  forces.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  voting  for  the  Eesolution, 
and  I  earnestly  wish  that  hon.  Members 
on  both  sides  would  pay  as  much  atten- 
tion to  the  wisdom  of  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion of  armaments  as  they  do  to  his 
ready  wit.  For  a  long  time  past,  in  my 
opinion,  there  has  been  no  real  danger 
threatening  this  country,  and  I  hold  it 
to  be  bad  policy,  unwise  and  unstates- 
manlike,  in  times  of  profound  peace  like 
this  to  spend  as  if  you  were  on  the  brink 
of  a  great  war.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  all  the  time  I  was  a  humble 
Member  of  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  I  had  a  sort  of  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  even  the  reduced  Estimates 
of  those  days  could  not  be  logically  de- 
fended when  we  considered  the  present 
condition  of  England  and  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
policy.  I  remember  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  holding  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  the  Member  for  Oxford 
placed  a  Notice  on  the  Paper — which 
made  me  feel  very  uncomfortable,  for  I 
entirely  agreed  with  him — that  the  ex- 
penditure ought  at  that  time  to  be  still 
further  reduced.  Had  he  pressed  his 
Motion  to  a  cU vision  on  that  occasion,  I 
should  certainly  have  been  placed  in  an 
awkward  position.  Those  being  my 
sentiments,  I  have  not  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty in  supporting  the  very  mild  Beso- 
lution  movea  to-night  by  my  hon.  Friend 
— one  so  mild  that  he  could  not  have 
drawn  it  himself.  Probably  it  may  be 
liable  to  the  accusation  that  it  may  be 
interpreted  by  various  Gentlemen  in 
various  ways,  and  I  agree  in  that  re- 
spect with  what  has  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Sir  John  Scourfield) ; 
but  taking  the  Eesolution  in  its  most 
natural  sense — namely,  as  an  invitation 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  take  back 
their  Estimates,  to  bring  in  lower  Esti- 
mates, and  so  to  save  us  from  the 
necessity  of  any  further  taxation  at  all, 
I  shall  vote  for  it  with  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure.  That  is  really  re- 
verting to  the  old  constitutional  plan, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  with  most  per- 
fect sincerity  that  no  matter  what  party 
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of  Gentlemen  may  be  in  power,  whether 
Whigs  or  Tories,  I  do  not  regret  that 
the   House  of  Commons  has  not  more 
often  adopted  that  plan  of  checking  the 
expenditure  of  the  countiy.     There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  deplored  in  the  Par- 
liamentary history  of  late  years  than  the 
action  taken  in  this  House  upon  financial 
matters.     Tlie  House  appears  to  have 
entirely  abrogated  its  old  constitutional 
function  of  cai*efully  revibiug  and  keep- 
ing down  the  public  expenditure  of  the 
country.     The  very  reverse  seems  now 
to  be  the  case ;  for  instead  of  the  House 
of  Commons  checking  the  expenditure, 
I  am  not  wrong   in   saying — without  in 
the  least  justifying  the  conduct  of  suc- 
cessive Governments — that  in  very  many 
instances  a  groat  increase  in  the  Esti- 
mates has  been  forced  on  those  Govern- 
ments by  rash  and  thoughtless  votes  of  the 
House  of  Conmions.     Well,  my  hope  for 
tlie  future  is  this,  that  the  period  of  de- 
pression on  which  wo  have  now  entered 
will  recall  the  nation  to  the  danger  of 
this  profusion,  and  enable  us  who  object, 
not  to  a  few  items  in  the  Estimates,  but 
to  tlio  whole  policy  on  which  they  are 
based,  to  let  our  voices  be  more  poten- 
tially hoard.     I  am  afraid   the   piping 
times  of  very  high  profits  and  full  sto- 
machs are  over,  and  probably  both  mas- 
ters and  workmen  will  be  more  ready  a 
yoai*  or  two  hence  than  they  have  been 
for  a  year  or  two  past,  to  listen  to  the 
warning  notes  of  unfortunate  economists. 
1  tliouglit  I  detected  even  in  the  ex- 
tremely clear  and  lucid  Budget  Speech 
nf  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an 
uncomfortable  feeling.  There  was  some- 
thing in  liis  tone  and  manner  that  struck 
me  in  tliat  light.     I  do  not  think  he  is 
at  all  happy  in  regard  to  the  finances  of 
tlio  country  at  tlie  present  moment,  and 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  in  this  House 
who  more  strongly  regn^ts  the  vast  sum 
which    our    expenditure    has    reached. 
Now  both  last  year  and  the  year  before 
I  was  urged  by  several  Friends,  and  on 
various  occasions  having  paid  some  little 
attention  to  financial  matters,  to  criticize 
the  calculations  of  the  right  hen.  Gen- 
tleman, but  I  declined  to  do  so,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  I  thought  both  last  year 
and  the  year  before  that  the  expecta- 
tions of  the   Chancellor  of  the   Exche- 
quer would  be  justified — I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same  now.    I  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  that  lie  will  find   himself  mis- 
taken   ill    regard   to   the  year  ending 
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March  dist,  1877.     One  thing  I  beg  ilie 
House  to  consider.     It  is  not  at  the  be- 
ginning of  bad  trade  and  lower  wigu 
that  the  shoe  pinches.     Ezperienoe  kti 
taught  us  that  it  is  a  good  while  after 
the  tide  has  turned  for  the  worse  that 
the  Bevenue  begins  to  fall  off,  and  it  is 
the  last  yeai*8  of  oad  trade  and  commer- 
cial disaster  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  most  feels.  We  have  entered 
upon  that  period  now,  and  I  for  one  am 
very  much  afraid  that  with  these  Esti- 
mates to  my  mind  most  injudiciously  in- 
creased, we  shall  end  this  year  with  a 
very  serious  deficiency.     Now  as  to  the 
remedy.    Everyone  in  this  House  know« 
well  that  no  real  economy  can  be  effect^ 
by  criticizing  the  Estimates  in  detail. 
There  is  a  great  delusion  in  that  respect 
out-of-doors,  and  the   sooner  it  is  re- 
moved the  better.     There  are  only  t¥0 
ways  of  effecting  real  economy ;  the  first 
is  the  Government  doing  it  tnemselves; 
and  the  second,  which  appears  now  almost 
obsolete,  is  by  the  Representatires  of 
the  people  telling  the  Government  ther 
are  not  prepared  to  spend  more  than  a 
certain  sum  upon  special  Services.  I  am 
not  quite  certain  that  the  time  has  not 
nearly  arrived  when  we  must  adopt  the 
latter  expedient.    In  respect  to  the  Ciril 
Service  Estimates,  I  have  gone  throngh 
tliem  this  year  with  great  care,  and  ther 
show  the  most  careml  revision  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanir 
with  a  view  to  economy.     After  all,  then' 
still  remain  items  of  increase  in  the  Civil 
Service  expenditure.     Of  course  there  is 
the  expenditure  on  education,  which  d(»- 
body  will  object  to,  and  which  is  thehert 
spent  money  to  be  found  in  the  Esti- 
mates.    Then  come  the  grants  in  aid  of 
Local  Taxation,  which  will  very  likely 
before    long    seriously   embarrass  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  regard 
to  tins  Local  Taxation  business  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  absurd  and  wild 
agitation  in  the  country.     I  have  read 
some  speeches  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  Gentlemen  expected  money  to  come 
from  the  moon.     They  appear  to  think 
that  because  taxation  is  taken  off  local 
rates  and  put  on  to  the  Imperial  Exche- 
quer, therefore  the  ratepayers  are  to  he 
relieved   altogether.      I  never  sympa- 
thized with  that  cry,  because  there  is  > 
great  deal  of  delusion  about  it,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  obliged  to  ask  thff 
House  to  retrace  its  steps.    After  all|  if 
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we  wish  for  real  important  retrenchment 
we  most  look  to  the  expenditure  on 
armaments.  Without  advocating  any- 
thing like  a  peace-at-anj-price  policy, 
or  the  ahsolute  abstention  of  this 
ooimtryfrom  the  affairs  of  other  nations, 
there  are  good  and  substantial  reasons 
why,  with  the  good  feeling  that  every- 
where prevails,  we  might  now  reduce 
this  vast  military  expenditure  which  we 
are  increasing  every  year  as  a  sort  of 
preparation  for  war.  Our  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  colonies  has  been  entirely 
changed.  We  have  withdrawn  our  troops 
from  all  the  colonies  that  are  self-govern- 
ing, and  we  were  told  that  in  conse- 
2uence  of  that  we  should  be  able  to  re- 
uce  the  Army.  When  the  Volunteer 
Force  was  established  we  were  told  the 
same  thing.  I  do  not  know  how  often  I 
have  lieard  that,  but  all  those  expecta- 
tions have  proved  delusive  :  so  now, 
when  I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  behind  me 
when  the  expenditure  is  to  be  really  re- 
duced, they  tell  me,  as  a  sort  of  grim 
joke,  that  it  is  to  bo  done  when  Viscount 
Card  well' s  scheme  has  been  fully  de- 
veloped. For  a  period  of  years  after 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  many  nations  came 
and  hung  on  the  skirts  of  this  country. 
They  looked  on  us  as  a  sort  of  natural 
protector,  and  in  every  petty  dispute  in 
fhirope  we  were  expected  to  interfere. 
That  has  entirely  disappeared.  We  have 
not  lost  our  legitimate  influence — I  be- 
lieve we  have  increased  it — but  we  do 
not  meddle,  advise,  and  interfere,  and 
threaten  as  we  used  to  do.  That  is  a 
^od  reason  of  itself  why  wo  should  re- 
duce our  Forces.  I  cannot  make  out  of 
whom  we  are  afraid  at  this  moment.  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world 
which  has  the  slightest  hostile  intention 
towards  us.  What  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  alarm  during  the  last  10 
or  20  years  ?  We  have  been  told  there 
was  danger  of  a  French  invasion,  and 
we  were  told  so  not  only  by  those  inte- 
rested in  increasing  our  military  ex- 
penditure, but  by  statesmen  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.  That  bubble  has 
burst,  and  burst  in  a  manner  which  ought 
to  make  this  country  ashamed  of  itself, 
for  it  now  turns  out  that  that  very  French 
fleet  which  men  were  so  unwise  as  to  tell 
us  was  superior  to  the  fleet  of  England, 
when  the  Gorman  War  commenced,  was 
in  such  a  state  tliat  it  had  to  return 
within  a  short  period  several  times  to 
France  to  take  in  fuel,  provisions,  and  am- 


munition. I  was  told  by  a  gallant  Ad- 
miral of  high  authority,  that  had  a  small 
squadron  of  German  vessels  come  out, 
they  might  have  gained  a  naval  victory 
as  decided  as  that  of  Trafalgar,  and 
forced  a  capitidation  as  complete  as  that 
of  Sedan.  In  a  time  of  profound  peace 
like  this,  therefore,  we  are  pursuing  a 
wrong  policy  altogether  in  spending 
these  enormous  sums  on  increase  of  the 
Army,  as  if  we  were  going  to  war.  Our 
true  policy  in  times  like  this  is  to  hus- 
band the  resources  of  the  country.  This 
country  is  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
and  if  there  is  at  any  time  any  danger, 
we  could  increase  our  fleets  and  anna- 
ments  more  rapidly  than  any  other  na- 
tion. In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  Administration  which  would  adopt 
the  policy  I  have  sketched  out,  would 
deserve  well  of  the  country. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  said,  he  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
(Mr.  Rylands),  but  was  unable  to  endorse 
the  views  he  had  expressed.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  entirely  failed  to  sub- 
stantiate the  ground  on  which  he  made 
his  Motion.  While  saying  that  he  (Mr. 
Hubbard)  could  cordially  acquiesce  in 
the  Kesolution  so  far  as  it  expressed 
regret  at  the  imposition  of  an  additional 
Income  Tax.  As,  however,  it  was  to  be 
so  carried  out,  he  thought  it  would  be 
expedient  to  apply  the  estimated  surplus 
revenue  arising  from  the  increased  In- 
come Tax  to  lowering  for  Imperial  taxa- 
tion the  assessable  values  and  rents  of  all 
real  property  from  their  gross  or  nomi- 
nal to  their  net  or  real  amount,  rather 
than  in  extending  absolute  exemption 
from  Income  Tax  to  incomes  of  £160, 
and  in  the  partial  exemption  of  all  in- 
comes imder  £400.  He  thought  a  great 
mistake  would  be  made  if  hon.  Members 
founded  ^lotions  such  as  that  now  before 
the  House  upon  the  Finance  Accounts, 
prepared  in  their  present  form,  with- 
out examining  them  carefully.  It  was 
contended,  for  example,  that  £78,000,000 
was  a  monstrous  expenditure  for  the 
country  to  bear  in  time  of  peace.  But 
if  hon.  Members  would  look  to  the  other 
side  of  the  account  they  would  find  that 
large  deductions  had  to  be  made  from 
that  sum.  For  instance,  out  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  £5,000,000  last  year  on 
account  of  t)ie  Post  Office,  Steampacket 
Service,  and  Telegraphic  system  a  sum  of 
£2,300,000  was  to  be  carried  to  the  re- 
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venue  side  of  the  account.  The  same  thing 
would  be  found  in  reference  to  other 
heads  of  expenditure.  The  fact  was  that 
the  national  accounts  were  not  presented 
by  the  Government  in  the  form  that  a 
merchant  would  observe  who  desired  to 
present  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  for  as  now  prepared  they  were 
complex  statements,  that  did  not  give 
the  true  financial  position  as  a  detailed 
debtor  and  creditor  account.  He  would 
therefore  suggest  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  the  desirability  of  having 
those  Papers  made  up  in  a  form  less 
open  to  question,  and  less  likely  to  mis- 
lead. If  that  were  done,  he  believed 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  profit 
derived  from  the  Post  Office,  tlie  Crown 
Lands,  and  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  interest  received  for  loans,  the 
£4,500,000  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  the  National  Debt,  &c.,  the  amount 
of  real  expenditure  to  be  provided  for 
by  taxation  would  be  found  to  be  only 
£65,253,000.  As  for  the  difference 
between  the  Budgets  of  the  present  and 
the  late  Ministry,  he  would  only  remark 
that  it  was  ver}'  easy  by  under-estima- 
ting your  receipts  and  over-estimating 
your  expenditure,  to  find  yourself  with 
a  surplus  of  £2,000,000  or  "£3,000,000 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  might  be 
a  very  ingenious,  but  it  was  not  a  truthful 
way  of  doing  business.  A  Finance  Mi- 
nister's duty,  to  his  mind,  was  to  make 
his  Estimates  as  close  as  he  could.  Hon. 
Gentlemen,  too,  must  not  forget,  when 
they  looked  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
£78,000,000  for  the  service  of  tlie  public, 
that  of  that  amount  above  £4,000,000 
was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  and  they  could  not  call  that 
expenditure.  It  was  a  saving  in  the 
present  and  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
future.  He  must  remark  that  the  appli- 
cation of  these  funds  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  accounts  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  provided  absolutely  for  a 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  year  by  year;  but,  under 
the  old  system,  a  certain  amount  of  Debt 
was  redeemed  only  in  the  event  of  there 
being  a  surplus.  There  were  £4,000,000 
so  applied  last  year,  and  this  year  nearly 
£5,000,000  would  be  applied.  The  re- 
demption now  was  a  secured  fact,  and, 
in  the  face  of  that,  why  did  they  want  a 
surplus.  All  they  wanted  was  that  the 
accounts  sliould  be  so  aocuratilv  stated 
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that  the  House  and  the  coimtzy  voaM 
not  be  deceived  when  they  came  to  be 
compared  with  the  original  Budget  It 
was  quite  clear  there  were  omj  bn 
points  which  were  at  all  vulnerable  i& 
the  increased  expenditure  —  the  Aim?, 
the  Navy,  Education,  and  the  grants  ii 
aid  of  Local  Taxation.  As  to  the  two 
former,  the  Vote  was  a  larg^  one,  amount- 
ing as  it  did  to  £24,000,000;  but  he  took 
it  that  the  increase  was  completely  un- 
avoidable. It  had  been  forced  upon  tliif 
country  by  what  was  going  on  in  Europe. 
How  could  we,  indeed,  remain  in  the 
rear  when  other  countries,  inferior  in 
importance  and  wealth,  were  making 
such  enormous  strides  in  perfecting  the 
art  of  war  ?  Only  the  other  day  the 
House  heard  that  a  ship-of-war— the 
Duilio  —  had  been  launched  by  the 
Italian  Government  which  was  in  some 
respects  superior  to  the  best  iron-dad  ia 
the  English  Navy.  We  must  go  to  a 
proportionate  expenditure  in  the  Armj, 
because  our  big  guns,  provided  by  the 
Ordnance,  were  bound  to  keep  them- 
selves on  an  equality  with  the  iron 
plates  of  the  men-of-war.  He  would  sty 
that  he  looked  upon  our  present  expen- 
diture as  a  war  expenditure,  because  onr 
outlay  in  providing  the  best  means  of 
defence  was  the  best  preservative  against 
actual  war,  and  our  true  wisdom  was  to 
be  prepared.  He  must  join  issue  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Merthyr  Tydiil 
(Mr.  Kichard)  on  his  fractions.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  we  were  n>ending 
one-third  of  our  income  in  what  wu 
called  an  insurance  against  war,  and  he 
asked  what  woidd  be  thought  of  a  man 
who  spent  a  third  of  the  value  of  hii 
property  in  an  insurance  against  fire. 
Our  national  Eevenue  was  £72,000,000. 
but  what  was  the  amount  of  the  national 
wealth  and  property  which  the  Annj 
and  !Navy  were  maintained  to  protect? 
Our  Income  Tax  assessment  fell  far  short 
of  the  entire  value  of  the  national  pro- 
perty ;  but  its  value,  as  shown  by  this 
one  tax,  was  £480,000,000 ;  so  that  the 
fraction  was  not  one-third,  but  one- 
twentieth.  That  was,  he  thought,  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  hon.  Gentleman*! 
argument.  With  regard  to  the  item  of 
Education,  no  one  would  say  a  word 
against  it,  and  the  contributions  towards 
Ijocal  Taxation  were  not  expenditure  at 
all  in  the  sense  that  it  was  money  to  be 
dissipated.  It  was  merely  a  diffisienft 
disposition  of  the  national  Hevenne,  hj 
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the  GoTemment,  througli  a  wise 
a^jastmont  of  local  taxation,  remitted  a 
certain  amonnt  back  to  the  different 
localitieB.  Our  expenditure  was,  in  fact, 
'nothing  more  than  was  required  by  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  certainly 
nothing  more  than  it  could  very  well 
afford.  The  Motion  and  speeches  of 
hon.  Members  opposite  asserted  the  doc- 
trine that  the  whole  principle  of  finance 
resided  in  economy.  He  must,  however, 
raise  his  voice  against  such  a  pusillani- 
mons  and  pitiable  doctrine.  In  this 
wonderfully  rich  and  powerful  country 
the  gprand  principle  was  order  and  safety ; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  what  the 
English  people  wanted  was  not  a  grind- 
ing, shifting,  and  screwing  policy,  but  a 
liberal  and  generous  on^,  only  requiring 
that  they  should  get  their  money's  worth 
fbr  their  money.  It  was  not  the  wish  of 
the  Government  to  incur  a  larger  ex- 

Sinditure  than  that  sanctioned  by  the 
ouse  of  Commons ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  the  House  was  equally  responsible 
with  the  Government  for  every  farthing 
which  it  was  asked  to  vote  in  the  present 
Estimates. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  that  as  he  was 
unable  to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Eylands), 
which  would  probably  be  supported  by 
a  number  of  hon.  Members  sitting  on 
those  (the  Opposition)  benches,  he  wished 
to  address  a  few  words  to  the  House. 
When  he  first  read  the  Eesolution,  the 
only  objection  to  which  it  seemed  to  be 
open  was  that  it  was  a  mere  truism.  It 
simply  expressed  the  regret  of  the  House 
that  the  increase  of  expenditure  should 
have  rendered  it  necessary  to  impose 
additional  taxation.  Well,  no  doubt, 
they  all  regretted  it,  and  he  supposed 
no  one  regretted  it  more  than  did  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  it  was 
childish  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pass  a  Eesolution  of  that  sort.  They 
might  just  as  well  pass  a  Eesolution  re- 
gretting that  they  were  now  in  the  middle 
of  May  with  almost  the  atmosphere  of 
winter.  However,  the  able  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Pontefract  had  put  before  the  House 
so  clearly  what  was  meant  by  the  Eeso- 
lution that  it  left  those  who  dissented 
from  his  views  no  alternative  but  to 
express  their  objections.  The  question 
was,  could  the  House  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure ?  and  his  opinion  was  that  it 
could  not.    It  seemea  to  him  that  the 


Motion  was  intended  to  enforce  upon 
the  Government  and  the  country  the 
great  principle.  Magnum  vectigal  est  par* 
simoniay  which,  being  liberally  trans- 
lated, might  be  rendered  that  **  the 
mighty  dollar  ruled  all  creation."  It 
also  seemed  to  assert  that  the  function 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  to 
object  to  expenditure  when  it  was 
brought  forward  and  proposed,  but 
that  after  the  Estimates  were  brought 
forward  some  arbitrary  limit  of  expen- 
diture should  be  laid  down,  and  that 
the  House  should  say  that  all  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  public  service  should  be 
adapted  to  some  Procrustean  bed  of  out- 
lay. Having  had  some  experience  in 
what  economy  really  consisted — for  it 
was  once  his  duty  to  cut  down  the  fi- 
nancial Estimates  in  India  by  £6,000,000 
in  a  single  year — he  would  confidently 
assert  that  parsimony  and  cheeseparing 
were  the  greatest  enemies  of  economy. 
A  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy 
was  most  detrimental  to  real  economy. 
It  was  like  the  bad  shilling  that  always 
came  back  to  you,  but  returned,  more- 
over, with  a  vast  accumulation  of  ex- 
penditure engendered  by  the  parsimony 
that  inspired  it.  The  House  had  been 
told  that  the  Estimates  of  the  year  1848 
were  sent  back  to  the  Government  to  be 
cut  down,  and  that  they  were  reduced 
by  £800,000  accordingly,  rather  than 
impose  fresh  taxation.  Now,  before  he 
admitted  that  that  was  a  wise  thing  to  do, 
he  should  like  to  know  how  far  the  finan- 
cial reductions  of  1848  were  responsible 
for  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  Crimean 
War.  No  doctrine  was,  in  his  opinion, 
more  objectionable  than  that  which  said 
that  when  increased  expenditure  in  one 
direction  was  inevitable,  they  must  at 
once  set  to  work,  irrespective  of  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  case,  to  cut  down  expen- 
diture elsewhere  with  a  view  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  Were  they  to  cut  down 
that  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Army,  because  they  had  to  expend 
a  large  sum  in  building  additional  iron- 
clads? Because  last  year  they  trans- 
ferred a  certain  amount  of  local  taxation 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  was  that 
any  argument  why,  if  an  increase  in 
Army  expenditure  were  urgently  needed, 
it  was  not  to  be  incurred  ?  Things  were 
to  be  judged  and  regarded  on  their  own 
merits,  and  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  1842, 
justified  a  low  national  expenditure,  on 
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the  ground  that  it  was  better  to  run  a 
little  risk  than  to  overburden  the  coun- 
try with  taxation.  There  were  many 
countries  where  the  people  suffered 
under  a  load  of  oppressive  taxation, 
where  it  would  be  right  and  reasonable 
to  run  a  little  risk  in  order  to  lessen  the 
load,  rather  than,  so  to  say,  to  fully  in- 
sure ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
burden  was  light,  it  would  be  folly  to 
go  uninsured,  and  to  run  palpable  risk. 
Now,  what  was  the  case  with  England  ? 
They  hoard  a  great  deal  as  to  the  pre- 
sent extravagant  amount  of  national  ex- 
penditure, and  on  this  subject  he  should 
like  to  recall  the  words  of  old  Dr.  John- 
son— "  In  tho  first  place,  clear  your 
mind  of  cant."  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  cant  heard  on  the  subject  of  national 
expenditure.  National  expenditure  was 
small  or  great  in  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  as  compared  with 
that  of  others.  Measured  in  that  way, 
he  contended  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  was  by  no  means  excessive.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  they  could  secure 
efficiency  at  less  cost,  then,  by  all  means, 
let  them  cut  down  expenditure ;  but  he 
asserted  fearlessly  that  on  the  whole — 
whether  it  was  popular  or  unpopular  to 
assert  it  he  cared  not — this  country  was 
one  of  the  slightest  taxed  countries  in 
the  world.  They  wore  in  a  position 
when  the  national  policy  as  to  defence 
ought  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 
As  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefract  had  shown,  the  real 
expenditure  of  tlie  country  was  about 
£65,000,000  per  annum.  The  residue 
balanced  one  side  the  other — such  as  the 
expenditure  on  the  Post  Office,  on  tele- 
graphs, and  so  on.  But  £28,000,000 
went  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  National 
Debt  and  to  form  a  sinking  fimd,  and 
thus  the  expenditure  was  reduced  to 
£37,000,000;  so  that,  looking  at  the 
amount  of  administrative  expenditure 
independent  altogether  of  the  Army  and 
tlie  Navy,  he  said  that,  as  compared 
with  Franco,  tho  United  States,  Hussia, 
Austria,  or  Italy,  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  this  country  was  not  at  all  ex- 
travagant or  excessive.  He  had  hoard 
a  good  deal  as  to  the  country  groaning 
under  taxation,  and  of  another  turn  of 
the  screw  by  the  increase  of  the  Income 
Tax.  But  they  should  remember  that 
for  a  long  series  of  years  it  stood  at  7d.y 
and  when  it  was  reduced  from  7d,  to  6d.y 
^d.y   and  last  year  to   2d.j  many  hon. 
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Gentlemen  who  had  ^Ten  jpMt  «ot- 
sideration  to  the  question  of  nnuioo,  in- 
cluding himself,  had  protested  agiint 
the  reduction.  It  was,  howeyer,  canied 
out  mainly  in  deference  to  the  omnkm 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich,  who  had  since  offered 
the  country  a  total  repeal  of  the  tax. 
But  by  going  back  to  Zd,  they  did  not 
reach  even  t£.e  half  of  the  old  rate,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  look  at  the  causes 
of  increased  expenditure  and  seewhe* 
ther  they  were  really  justified  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  conntir 
found  itself  placed.  He  did  not  think 
it  was  altogether  fair  to  bring  forward 
an  abstract  Kesolution  like  the  preaent 
after  the  Estimates  had  been  virtnallT 
passed.  If  the  Army  or  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates were  regarded  as  involving  nn- 
justifiable  expenditure,  it  was  the  dntr 
of  the  Leaders  of  the  Opposition  to 
have  come  forward  and  challenged  the 
opinion  of  the  House  and  the  comitij 
on  the  subject.  The  same  obserration 
applied  also  to  local  taxation ;  but  the 
fact  was  that  the  Army  and  Navy  ex- 
penditure called  forth  very  little  criti- 
cism, and  that  little  was  directed  to- 
wards increase  rather  than  diminntioB. 
' '  You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it," 
and  in  this  case  they  had  eaten  thrir 
cake  and  had  now  to  pay  for  it.  Then, 
as  regarded  the  reduction  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  while  he  believed  that  the 
measure  had  gone  rather  far,  still  it  vu 
adopted  last  year  and  almost  unani- 
mously by  the  House,  and  he  beliefed 
that  the  great  majority  even  on  thatnde 
of  the  House  would  fight  against  re- 
tracing their  steps.  Then,  as  regarded 
the  Army  and  Navy,  the  increased  ex- 
penditure was  not  to  be  met  by  vagne 
declamation  as  to  increased  armaments 
Circumstances  had  materially  changed, 
and  although  in  some  respects  the  ci^ 
cumstances  were  favourable  to  this  conn- 
try,  yet  increased  expenditure  mnit 
necessarily  be  incurred  under  those 
heads.  One  of  such  favourable  cixcom- 
stances,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  ibnna- 
tion  of  the  great  German  Empire ;  but 
was  there  any  Englishman  who  desired 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  goodwiU  of  a 
great  military  Power  ?  The  methods  of 
naval  warfare,  the  ships  of  war,  and 
armaments  and  implements  generallj 
had  so  g^atly  changed,  and  were  so 
materially  changing  every  day,  tfiat  no 
one  knew  what  wovJd  have  to  be  used 
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in  time  of  hoetilitieB  between  the  ooun- 
ti^  tnd  A  foreign  Power.  Therefore, 
without  feeling  anything  like  a  panic  or 
miagiTing  as  to  what  would  be  the  re- 
■Qlt  of  a  war  if  we  were  engaged  in  one, 
the  oountrj  entertained  very  proper 
fbelinff  that  we  ought  to  have  our  Army 
in  such  a  position  that  we  could  not  be 
in  extreme  peril  even  if  warfare  were 
for  a  time  to  lay  our  coasts  open  to  in- 
Tftdon.  We  stood  in  a  very  .different 
position  from  that  we  occupied  at  the  time 
of  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  Memorandum 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  remon- 
strances. We  had  a  sufficient  Army  on 
paper  to  prepare  us  for  any  event.  If 
we  oould  place  80,000  or  100,000  Regu- 
lar soldiers  and  120,000  Militia  to  stand 
in  the  Une  of  battle,  and  a  large  force 
of  Volunteers  in  reserve,  we  shoidd  be 
in  a  position  of  substantial  security,  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  impose  further  taxa- 
tion for  what  we  wanted.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  a  great  amount 
of  the  Force  he  had  described  existed 
only  on  paper  at  the  present  time.  We 
had  been  trying  the  system  of  short  ser- 
vice, but  it  was  not  yet  carried  out  in 
its  entirety,  or  its  full  effect  was  not  yet 
felt.  There  had  been  complaints  that 
we  were  not  getting  a  sufficient  number 
of  recruits  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
labour  market,  and  it  was  stated  that  if 
they  wanted  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  recruits  of  the  proper  physical  capa- 
city to  bring  the  Army  up  to  the  stan- 
dard at  which  it  existed  on  paper,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  into  the  labour 
market  and  offer  higher  terms.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  new  proposal  in  the 
Navy  Estimates  was  directed  to  that 
point,  and  the  expense  was  one  which 
he  beJieved  the  country  would,  on  the 
whole,  approve  of.  He  would  much 
rather  see  an  addition  of  \d.  in  the 
pound  put  on  the  Income  Tax  than  that 
we  should  run  the  risk  of  having  a 
skeleton  Army  existing  only  on  paper, 
and  without  that  sort  of  security  which 
he  should  feel  if  the  measures  which 
had  been  already  passed  were  properly 
carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion. 
So  much  for  the  grounds  of  expenditure. 
The  only  question  he  would  now  touch 
upon  was  how  it  should  be  met.  There 
were  only  two  ways  that  he  knew  of — 
one  was  to  take  excessively  sanguine 
estimates  of  the  expenditure  and  income, 
and  the  other  was  to  raise  the  Income 
Tax.     He  thought  the  right  hon.  €^- 


tleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  right  in  not  taking  an  excessively 
sanguine  estimate  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country.  The  credit  of  England 
was  at  stake,  and  of  such  importance 
that  they  ought  never  to  run  it  too  fine. 
No  one  would  think  that  it  would  seri- 
ously incommode  commerce  to  put  on  a 
tax  for  what  they  thought  would  be  a 
temporary  emergency,  for  the  emergency 
was  not  going  to  last  for  ever.  When 
the  times  improved,  they  would  not  want 
the  tax,  which  would  not  have  been  so 
efficacious  if  it  had  been  levied  on  sugar, 
tea,  or  spirits.  The  Income  Tax  was  a 
very  rational  tax  to  impose  at  this  time, 
and  in  proposing  it  the  Government  was 
only  returning  to  that  which  was  the 
state  of  things  three  years  ago.  With 
regard  to  exemption,  he  considered  that 
point  would  be  better  discussed  in  Com- 
mittee, and  that  it  would  only  confuse 
the  question  to  go  into  it  now.  Under 
existing  circumstances  the  addition  of 
\d,  in  the  pound  on  the  Income  Tax  was 
right,  and  he  felt  called  upon  by  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  to  state  this  opinion  from 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House, 
and  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  doc- 
trine that  they  had  to  look  at  an  arbi- 
trary figure  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  as  the  standard  by  which  they 
were  to  measure  all  the  expenditure  of 
this  great  nation.  He  would  conclude 
by  quoting  from  a  Radical  writer  of  the 
day — Mr.  Frederick  Harrison — who,  in 
The  Fortnightly  Review^  recently  gave  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Liberal  party  that — 

**  A  great  nation  did  not  like  to  be  told  that 
it  saved  £100,000  by  doing  something  that  was 
inconsistent  with  its  self-respect." 

Mr.  pell  said,  the  present  Govern- 
ment had  never  promised  great  remis- 
sions of  taxation.  A  great  deal  of  time 
had  been  taken  up  in  talking  about 
economy,  but  what  did  it  all  come  to  ? 
Within  the  last  20  years  the  Imperial 
taxation  had  fallen  exactly  Is.  per 
head— from  £2  8«.  to  £2  7«.  In  the 
same  period  local  taxation  had  increased 
from  10«.  3<?.  to  16«.  M.  per  head,  and 
there  was  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer here  to  answer  for  that  expendi- 
ture, and  no  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
to  complain  of  the  increase.  The  amount 
by  which  the  Imperial  taxation  had 
increased  was  exacuy  the  same  in  gross 
with  the  amount  of  the  increment  in  the 
local  taxes,  but  in  the  one  case  the  in- 
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crease  represented  a  growth  of  less  than 
10  per  cent,  while  in  the  other — that  of 
local  taxes — there  was  a  growth  of  quite 
100  per  cent  in  this  period.  It  was  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  much  of  increase 
of  Imperial  revenue  arose  from  taxation 
voluntarily  incurred  by  the  consumption 
of  certain  articles,  for  of  the  £10,000,000 
that  had  been  added  to  the  Imperial 
taxes  no  less  than  £6,000,000  were  de- 
rived from  the  increased  consumption  of 
spirits.  With  regard  to  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Government  generally, 
there  had  been  no  strong  attack  made 
on  the  Budget ;  and  although  a  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  expenditure, 
no  one  had  ventured  to  say  that  it  was 
not  needed.  Our  present  financial  con- 
dition was  owing  not  to  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministry,  but  to  the  inevi- 
table reaction  which  was  following  on 
the  great  wave  of  success  that  the  coun- 
try had  experienced,  added  to  the  eflfocts 
of  two  disastrous  seasons.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  commercial  industry 
of  the  country  was  suffering  from  de- 
pression, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must 
expect  to  have  his  Revenue  seriously 
affected  by  the  reduced  purchasing  power 
of  tlie  people  in  the  country, 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  agreed  with 
the  last  speaker  that  it  was  most  unfair 
to  blame  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  present  state  of  trade  ;  one 
might  as  well  as  well  accuse  him  for  the 
bad  harvest  of  last  year.  His  complaint 
against  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  was 
that  ho  was  about  to  cut  off  many  of  the 
sources  of  our  income.  Ho  would  admit 
that  if  a  large  Revenue  was  to  be  raised, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country,  re(rourse  should  be 
had  to  the  Income  Tax.  It  was  not  aParty 
but  a  national  question,  and  the  point 
which  struck  him  as  most  important  in 
the  matter  was  where  the  system  of 
exemptions  was  to  end.  It  was  said 
that  taxation  and  representation  ought 
to  go  together,  and  in  his  opinion  it  was 
unwise  to  create  a  class  which  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  which  should 
yet  possess  the  franchise.  He  would 
remind  the  House  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  taxing  powers  had  been 
done  away  with,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  future  wars  we  must  inevitably  rely 
upon  the  Income  Tax.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  thought  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  laid  down  a  most 

Mr,  Pell 


dangerous  principle  in  makiiig  so  dbj 
exemptions ;  ana  lookiDg  at  the  state  d 
trade,  and  the  little  prospect  of  its  ia* 
provement  within  a  reasonable  tims,  ii  , 
would  have  been  much  wiser  for  ik  j 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  kept  tb 
exemption  money  in  his  pocket.  In  Ui 
opinion  it  was  also  unwise  to  have  got 
rid  altogether  of  the  sugar  duty,  and  ii 
abolishing  these  sources  of  Bevenne  ve 
should  remember  that  it  was  much  etas 
to  give  a  hungry  dog  a  bone  than  to  . 
take  it  away  from  him  ag^in.  A  greit 
deal  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
local  taxation.  Now,  he  thought  tlut 
the  best  way  of  keeping  that  down  wu 
to  entrust  its  administration  to  men  vho 
understood  the  subject  and  knew  lU 
about  it.  He  was  prepared  to  sacrifin 
everything  to  efficiency,  but  he  contended 
that  the  Government  had  failed  to  a^ 
quire  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  had 
been  a  steady  increase  of  expenditure  ii 
Departments,  and  especially  in  the  Anny, 
in  which  it  was  not  really  required,  and 
the  public  service  was  not  advanced 
in  any  respect.  He  contended  that  our 
Army  was  over-officered,  and  that  too 
little  attention  was  devoted  to  the  rank 
and  file.  From  a  statement  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretaiy  d 
State  for  War  had  laid  on  the  TaUe  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  colooeb 
and  lieutenant  colonels  in  full  pay  oa 
the  1st  of  January,  1853,  were  467; 
1857,  655;  1860,  721;  1870,  1,850: 
1876,  1,557 ;  he  should  be  glad  to  hev 
some  explanation  of  that  great  increaie, 
and  for  what  purposes  so  many  wen 
employed,  but  more  particularly  the  ia- 
crease  from  1857  to  1870,  as  those  yean 
were  exclusive  of  the  Crimean  War  and 
the  abolition  of  Purchase.  Again,  in 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service,  there  was  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  deib 
employed  in  it.  The  Trade  Marks  Bill 
would  create  another  host  of  officialiy 
and  so  would  the  Bill  for  the  registratioB 
of  partnerships,  should  it  become  law, 
and  these  two  institutions  would  betweea 
them  saddle  the  country  with  an  annual 
cost  of  from  £30,000  to  £40,000.  He 
did  not  say  that  this  was  the  doing  of 
the  Government,  but  the  doing  of  ru- 
liament;  but  still  that  was  no  reaeon 
why  they  should  not  cut  down  all  ex- 
penditure which  was  not  absolutely  re- 
quired. Again,  with  regard  to  theNavji 
stores  were  bought  which  were  not  le- 
quired,  there  being  plenty  in  store ;  fiVi 
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as  there  wae  no  stook-takingi  they  could 
not  really  tell  what  they  had  on  hand. 
All  these  things  required  amendment, 
and,  in  conclusion,  he  would  say  that  he 
considered  if  careful  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  various  Departments  of  the 
State  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  carry- 
ing out  a  wise  and  rational  system  of 
economy,  and  the  adoption  of  a  practice 
in  regurd  to  national  afiPairs  which  any 
rational  man  would  cany  into  effect  in 
the  eonduot  of  his  private  business. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  that 
as  several  allusions  had  been  made  to 
the  Department  over  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  preside,  he  was  anxious  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject.  He  could 
not  but  remark  that  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  no  hon.  Member  had  thought 
proper  to  put  his  finger  on  any  particular 
part  of  the  Army  Estimates  to  which  it 
was  desirable  that  attention  should  be 
called.  So  much  was  that  the  fact  that 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Member 
for  Pontefract  passed  over  the  Army 
Estimates  by  saying  that  the  increase 
seemed  to  arise  from  causes  of  necessary 
expenditure,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
would  not  dwell  upon  them.  He  (Mr. 
Hardy)  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman  expressed  any  ap- 
proval of  the  Army  Estimates,  but  he 
certainly  expressed  no  condemnation. 
The  right  hon.  Oentieman  expressed  the 
opinion,  as  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  understood 
him,  that  the  expenditure  of  every  De- 
partment had  exceeded  its  estimate,  and 
that  for  almost  all  the  Departments 
Supplementary  Estimates  were  required. 
With  respect  to  the  Army,  however, 
during  his  (Mr.  Hardy's)  tenure  of  office, 
no  Supplementary  Estimate  had  been 
taken.  Though  the  Estimates  which 
were  left  at  the  War  Office  by  his  Pre- 
decessor put  him  under  considerable 
fressure,  he  was  not  obliged  to  ask  the 
[ouse  for  any  addition  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  he  could  not  be  held  wholly 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  the 
amount  asked  for  in  his  Department. 
The  position  which  the  Secretary  for 
War  held  was  that  he  did  not  lay  down 
a  system,  but  that  he  inherited  a  system. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz)  spoke  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  officers.  That  also  was  a  matter  of 
inheritance.  He  might  observe,  on  that 
subject,  that  since  1853  there  had  been 
two  great  wars — the  Crimean  War  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  which  accounted,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  for  the  number  of  officers 
in  the  field  officers'  rank,  and  his  noble 
Friend  who  preceded  him  (Yiscount 
Oardwell)  created  more  field  officers  of 
Artillery  than  ever  existed  before.  With 
regard  to  expenditure,  the  House  of 
Oommons  or  Parliament  had  chosen  to 
institute  certain  systems.  It  chose,  many 
years  ago,  to  adopt  a  system  of  fortifica- 
tions. Those  fortifications  were  now 
coming  to  completion.  So  far  they  had 
been  dealt  with  by  loans,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  trace  of  them  in  the  Army 
Estimates.  But  these  fortifications  would 
have  to  be  armed,  unless  the  House 
stultified  itself,  and  said  they  were  not 
to  be  armed.  They  were  made  for  1 2-ton 
guns,  but  38-ton  guns  would  have  to  fill 
the  places  intended  for  12-ton  guns.  It 
was  of  no  use  to  arm  these  fortifications, 
unless  you  armed  them  with  weapons 
equal  to  those  which  could  be  brought 
against  them.  These  enormous  imple- 
ments of  warfare  could  not  be  moved 
without  an  expense  which  was  almost 
incredible — ^for  instance,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  81 -ton  gun  which  it  was 
intended  to  take  to  Shoeburyness  could 
be  taken  to  that  place  at  a  less  cost  than 
from  £5,000  to  £6,000  in  mere  carriage; 
and  at  Gibraltar  these  immense  guns 
would  have  to  be  dragged  by  locomotives 
into  their  places,  and  in  some  places  they 
would  have  to  be  slung  up  the  rocks  to 
avoid  danger.  He  mentioned  this  to 
show  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
expenditure  was  forced  upon  him  by 
Parliament,  and  that  he  had  to  construct 
thingps  of  a  most  expensive  character  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  Pre- 
decessors. The  gun-carriages  for  the 
Navy,  which  were  borne  on  the  Army 
Estimates,  too,  were  also  becoming  of 
the  most  expensive  character.  When 
they  got  81 -ton  guns  for  their  ships, 
they  might  have  thought  they  could 
have  rested  for  a  time ;  but  what  hap- 
pened? The  Italian  Oovemment  had 
already  ordered  four  100-ton  guns  from 
Armstrong's,  which  would  be  of  greater 
calibre  than  ours,  and  against  which 
ours,  of  course,  would  be  of  compara- 
tively inferior  use.  Hence  the  House 
would  see  that  they  had  to  be  al- 
ways advancing,  always  incurring  ad- 
ditional expenditure,  if  they  did  their 
duty  towards  the  country.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr. 
Bichard)  said  he  could  sleep  comfortably 
in  his  bed  if  they  had  only  half  the  Armv 
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they  now  had ;  but  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  ap- 
pealed to  the  rest  of  the  House  whether 
the  whole  of  the  present  Army  was  too 
much.  When  he  went  to  the  War  Office 
the  new  system  of  short  service  was  in 
operation,  which  entailed  the  necessity 
of  a  very  much  larger  number  of  recruits 
than  were  ever  required  before,  besides 
which  they  had  to  find  a  sufficient  Re- 
serve. The  demand  for  labour  and  its 
price  had  greatly  increased,  and  it  was 
found  that  inducements  were  held  out  to 
men  in  the  Army  having  the  best  cha- 
racter to  take  private  employment,  which 
led  to  tlieir  discharge  by  purchase,  not 
on  the  part  of  their  friends,  but  on  the 
part  of  those  who  desired  to  employ 
them.  Then  there  was  an  amount  of 
desertion  which,  though  it  had  been 
exaggerated,  was  yet  to  be  deplored. 
Again,  there  was  the  deficiency  of  re- 
cruits, and  ho  was  constantly  urged  by 
hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  take  steps  to  compete  with  the  labour 
market.  There  was  also  the  case  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  the  increase 
of  whose  pay  had  been  recommended  by 
great  economists  themselves,  and  the 
House  had  adopted  his  proposal  on  that 
subject.  Then  the  deferred  pay  was  one 
of  the  lightest  burdens  that  could  have 
been  imposed  on  the  country,  and  it 
would  only  come  into  play  by  degrees. 
Those  were  all  experiments  calculated 
to  be  of  advantage  to  the  public,  and  if 
they  were  to  be  condemned,  the  condem- 
nation must  fall  upon  Parliament,  and 
not  merely  on  the  Government,  because 
they  had  some  of  them  been  thrust  upon 
the  Government  by  Parliament,  and  all 
adopted  by  it.  A\Tiat  he  complained 
of  was  that  economy  was  recommended 
to  him  in  general  temis,  but  no  one 
told  him  how  or  where  it  was  to  be 
carried  out.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tlie  AfembtT  for  PontL'fra(;t  took  credit  to 
the  Liberal  Administration  for  being  able 
to  have  surpluses  of  about  £28,000,000 
in  its  ii\^  years  of  office.  But  where  did 
tliose  surjiluses  come  from  ?  They  were 
not  created  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  London,  but  were 
taken  unnecessarily  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  A  Government  wliich  had 
no  such  surplus  might  just  as  much  save 
the  money  of  the  people,  or  even  more 
so,  than  one  which  had.  Again,  pay- 
ing off  Debt  by  under-estimating  the 
Revenue  and  over-estimating  the  expen- 
diture was  only  an  indirect  method  of 
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taking  money  out  of  the  pockote  of  thi 
people  for  that  puipose.     He  did  art 
disagree  in   any   waj  with   eooiuflij, 
where  it  was  practicable.    In  his  M 
year  at  the  War  Office  he  aooented  &• 
Estimates  prepared  by  hiB  Fredecenor, 
and  next  year  he  did  not  ask  fiir  an  in- 
crease in  the  Yote,  until  he  had  oti^ 
fully  considered  all  the  drcumfltancei, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  ere  of  the  greit 
changes  initiated  by  that  Predeoeaior 
taking  effect  that  he   was  obliged  to 
make  provision  for  contingencies.    He 
trustea  that  there  was  no  probabilitj  d 
another  war,  but  still  complicationB  wen 
arising,  and  it  was  well  to  be  prepani 
These  things  came  upon  nations  aod- 
denly,  and  when  they  did  come  tbej 
could  not  be  met  by  an  improvised  Ansy 
and  Navy  as  suggested  by  the  right  bin. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter).   Ai 
it  was  they  could  almost  hear  the  tnu^ 
of  armed  men  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 
He  thought  he  caught  tne  wcndq  "Bel- 
gian Treaty  "  from  the  lips  of  the  xi^ 
hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  when  the 
increase  of  the  Estimates  in  1871  vn 
referred  to ;  and  had  they  not  Treatiei 
which  compelled  them  to  be  ready  os 
any    emergency?      Who    could   nsTe 
thought,  in  1869,  that  France  was  lo 
soon  to  be  trampled  upon  by  a  forags 
nation,  and  to  have  the  invaider  in  esa 
one  of  her  cities  ?    It  would  not  do  for 
a  great  country  like  this  to  be  nnpn- 
pared  if  we  intended  to  uphold  oar  poa- 
tion  amongst  the  nations  of  the  wmU. 
The  gallantry  of  our    sons  woold  no 
doubt  defend   our   country,  but  tliefe 
must  be  a  nucleus  of  defence,  and  thst 
nucleus  must  be  paid  for.     In  order  t» 
do  that  they  ought  to  have  cairn  d 
sufficient  strength  to  admit  of  exponsicii 
on  urgent  occasions,  and  that  was  to  s 
certain  extent  war  expenditure.    If  ve 
wislied  to  keep  our  place  in  the  wodd 
we  nmst  not  put  off  our  insurance  to  the 
last  moment.    We  were  always  in  con- 
tact in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  with 
civilized  or  savage  nations.     When  the 
Army  Estimates  were  brought  fonrsid 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  war  with 
China,  and  very  lately  there  was  an  out- 
break   at    Perak,    which    might   hsfe 
turned  out  more  serious  than  it  did,  if 
we  had  not  been  ready  and  able  to  send 
troops  from  India.  He  hoped  our  troops 
would  not  have  again  to  be  exposed  to  s 
pestilential  climate  like  that  of  Ashantee; 
but  we  might  at  any  moment  be  bronglit, 
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in  spifta  of  onzaebM,  into  collision  with 
•ome  barbazons  tribe  or  other.  He 
HBplj  mentioned  these  (droamstanoes  to 
Aow  the  House  that  the  country  must 
be  prepasBd,  and  that  consequently  the 
Thfimnfrin  had  to  be  framed  on  broader 
noimda  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
Ma  had  brought  them  forward,  so  far  as 
Ida  Department  was  concerned,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  in  consonance  with 
Ae  honour  and  dimity  of  the  nation, 
and  he  oould  not,  m  fact,  do  with  less 
nMmej.  Eren  sunposing  that  the  Na\y 
wea  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
wea  intoided,  the  Army  we  now  pos- 
aaaaed — ^fieg^ars,  Beserves,  Militia,  and 
Volunteers — was  by  no  means  ezcessiTe 
end  by  no  means  too  expensive  for  the 
eonntiy  whose  honour  and  dignity  it  had 

to  uphold.      

lb.  FAWGETT  said,  th^Eit  no  one 
ooold  hare  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  (Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  without  seeing  that  it 
Bare  a  new  importance  to  the  debate.  If 
ttiere  were  one  conclusion  more  certain 
than  another  to  be  drawn  from  that 
speech  it  was  this,  that  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  believed  that  every  shilling 
of  our  present  war  expenditure  was 
neeessaiy  and  ineviteble,  and  that,  so 
£ur  from  our  beinff  able  to  look  forward 
to  e  reduction  of  mat  expenditure,  every 
event  happening  in  Europe  showed  that 
■till  further  expenditure  would  be  neces- 
■ery.  Into  a  military  discussion,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  enter.  This  was  a 
purely  financial  question,  and  every 
event  that  was  passing  around  them 
pointed  to  the  necessity  for  considerable 
reduction.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing)  had  laid 
down  the  principle  that  any  additional 
-expenditure  must  be  entirely  met  by  the 
Income  Tax,  but  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  felt 
bound  to  object  most  strongly  to  the 
principle  which  the  Government  had 
adopted  of  throwing  the  burden  of  addi- 
tional expenditure  on  a  limited  dass — 
namely,  the  Income  Tax  payers.  Pass- 
ing to  the  details  of  the  Government 
scheme,  he  could  not  but  take  exception 
to  the  principle  of  exemption  which  was 
proposed.  If  the  Government  had 
adopted  the  simple  method  of  deducting 
£100  itom  all  incomes,  they  would  have 
had  none  of  those  awkward  jumps  and 
breaks  which  their  present  scheme  in- 
volved. Then,  not  only  had  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  committed  the  mistake  of  meeting 


additional  expenditure  by  an  increase 
of  the  Income  Tax,  but  they  had  mate- 
rially limited  the  dass  of  persons  on 
whom  the  burden  fell,  and  thus  intro- 
duced a  g^ve  financial  danger — that  of 
lessening  inducemente  to  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Wick  had  charged  the 
Liberal  Party  with  parsimony  and 
cheeseparing.  He  boasted,  however, 
that  he  himself  had,  by  wise  and  ju- 
dicious economy,  saved  more  than 
£6,000,000  in  the  expenditure  of  India. 
What  right  had  he  to  suppose  that, 
following  the  same  principle,  the  Liberal 
Party  would  not  be  able  to  effect  a  saving 
of  a  considerable  amount  in  the  finances 
of  this  country  ?  He  was  not  going  to 
make  a  financial  comparison  between 
the  expenditure  and  the  Eevenue  of 
past  years  and  those  of  the  present,  ex- 
cept to  observe  that  it  was  his  conviction 
that  the  speech  made  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr. 
Ohilders)  would  produce  a  deep  impres- 
sion throughout  the  country,  because 
no  one  who  read  that  speech  could  pos- 
sibly come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  expenditure  of  this  country  had 
greatly  increased  under  the  Government 
now  in  power.  The  time  would  come 
when  that  increase  of  expenditure  would 
have  to  be  explained  and  justified.  If 
the  Revenue  of  the  country  were  pros- 
perous, additional  expon£ture  might 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  of  little 
consequence,  for  it  might  simply  mean 
that  ihe  surplus  was  somewhat  dimi- 
nished ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  and  her  finances,  extravagance 
was  a  far  more  serious  matter,  for  in- 
creased expenditure  would  lead  to  ad- 
ditional taxation,  which  would  fall 
heavily  on  many  an  industry  which  was 
now  crippled  and  paralyzed,  on  a  falling 
wage,  and  upon  impoverished  homes 
already  suffering  from  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  securities.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  called  themselves  the  farmers' 
friends.  During  the  last  few  days, 
knowing  this  debate  was  coming  on,  ho 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  spend  a  short 
time  in  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
districts  of  this  country.  ['*  Name !  "1 
Well,  he  had  been  in  Wiltshire,  and 
the  farmers  in  that  importent  district 
had  assured  him  that  scarcely  ever  with- 
in the  recollection  of  the  oldest  of  them 
had  agriculture  been  in  a  more  depressed 
condition  than  it  was  at  the  present 
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time.  They  did  appreciate  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  additional  taxation  upon 
them  in  the  hour  of  their  severest  dis- 
tress, and  that  appreciation  would  show 
itself  sooner  or  later  in  a  very  practical 
way  on  the  first  opportunity.  What  had 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  done  for  the 
farmers  ?  They  had  only  deluded  and 
deceived  them  by  pretending  to  come  to 
their  aid.  What  had  the  Conservative 
Party  done  by  the  cry  they  got  up  about 
local  taxation  ?  By  those  subventions 
from  the  Imperial  funds  in  aid  of  local 
taxation  a  halfpenny  was  put  into  the 
farmers'  pocket;  but  that  halfpenny 
would  ultimately  go  to  lessen  the  charges 
upon  the  landlords,  and  what  price 
would  the  farmer  have  to  pay  for  it? 
Why,  for  every  halfpenny  given  to  the 
farmer,  a  penny  would  be  taken  from 
him.  [''Oh,  oh!"]  He  could  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  those  cries  of 
**  oh ;  "  but  the  Conservative  Party 
were  not  going  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  local  taxa- 
tion. Some  of  those  who  now  occupied 
the  Opposition  benches  were  determined, 
both  in  that  House  and  out  of  it — and 
he  was  not  afraid  to  meet  any  hon. 
Members  opposite  at  a  farmers'  club 
meeting — some  of  them  were  determined 
to  let  the  British  farmer  and  other  people 
know  that  for  every  halfpenny  they  ob- 
tained by  the  reduction  of  rates  thi^ough 
those  subventions  they  were  asked  by 
the  Government  to  pay  twice  as  much 
in  the  form  of  Income  Tax.  The  Go- 
vernment wore  responsible  for  our  in- 
creased public  expenditure.  It  was  a 
notorious  fact  that  they  came  into  office 
by  one  thing  more  than  another,  and 
that  was  by  what  was  calculated  to 
bring  a  vast  amount  of  evil  on  tliis  coun- 
try— by  using  all  their  influence  and 
organization  to  bring  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule on  the  cause  of  economy.  [''No, 
no !"]  Why,  tlie  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Shares  was  an  illustration  of  his 
argument.  We  knew  how  the  great 
Conservative  reaction  was  manufactured. 
It  was  by  proclaiming  far  and  wide 
that  when  the  Party  came  into  power 
the  days  of  golden  rule  would  come  witli 
them,  and  there  was  not  a  postman. 
Civil  servant,  or  officer  in  the  Army  who 
was  not  deluded  into  tlie  belief  that  he 
was  living  under  a  new  regime  to  his 
profit.  The  Conservative  Party  got  all 
the  homage  and  popularity  which  for  a 
time  followed  the  spendtlivift.  There  was 
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nothing  80  popnlar  and  m>  eaif  ai  ik 
reckless  expenditure  of  monej;  tiu 
spendthrift  had  always  for  a  time  Ims 
a  popular  hero ;  but,  happily,  the  Coi- 
servative  Party  would  not  eeoape  a  dij 
of  reckoning.  People  were  begbmiai 
to  feel  the  price  whicH  they  paid  for  u 
the  glittenng  promises  which  theyol^ 
tained  from  the  Party  now  in  power; 
the  price  they  were  paying  in  increued 
taxation,  and  one-half  of  the  promiM 
had  not  yet  been  fulfilled  by  which  thit 
Party  obtained  their  present  poatioiL 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secrataiy 
of  State  for  War  the  other  day  said  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  was  being 
attacked  on  technical  grounds,  and  not 
on  any  substantial  basis.  But  that  vn 
not  so.  The  interpretation  which  the 
supporters  of  the  Motion  before  the 
House  put  upon  it  was,  that  they  con- 
sidered the  Government  had  not  mu- 
aged  the  affairs  of  this  country  with  doe 
care  and  with  due  thrift;  they  con- 
sidered that  extravagance,  always  mii- 
chievous,  became  ten  times  more  mii- 
chievous  when  the  country  was  on  tlie 
eve  of  a  financial  and  industrial  criai, 
and  therefore  they  intended  by  the  Mo- 
tion to  express  their  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  present  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  this  country  was  extravagant 
They  condemned  that  extravagance,  ind 
objected  to  additional  taxation,  becaofle 
they  believed  it  would  prove  burdeDSome 
to  the  industry  and  vexatioua  to  die 
people  of  this  country,  and  because  thej 
believed  it  to  be  unnecessazy. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  he  hid 
listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  ri^ 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  of  the  Secretary  for  War 
with  regret,  because  they  seemed  to  be 
directed  not  so  much  to  defSend  the 
policy  of  the  Government  as  to  prepare 
the  House  and  the  country  for  addi- 
tional and  indefinite  expenditure.  He 
did  not  take  so  gloomy  a  view  of  tiia 
prospects  of  the  country  as  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  introduced  the  Motion 
(Mr.  Eylands).  In  times  of  prosperity 
they  were  too  apt  to  think  that  thej 
would  be  lasting,  and  when  advani^ 
came  they  were  apt  to  be  a  little  too  de- 
pressed. But,  while  he  could  not  concur 
in  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  oonntzy,  he 
could  not  deny  that  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant interests  were  su£RBring  from 
great  depression,  and  he  thought,  Hm^ 
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Ibre,  they  oueht  to  be  careful  in  placing 
any  addition^  burdens  on  the  backs  of 
the  people.  Looking  at  the  expenditure, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  it  was  on  the  increase,  and 
dunred  a  tendency  to  go  forward  in  the 
aame  direction.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
•aid  to  be  increasing  by  ''leaps  and 
bounds."  A  great  part  of  this  increase 
had  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Army 
and  NaTy,  and  he,  for  one,  saw  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  justify  such  increase.  He 
thought  there  were  special  reasons  at 
the  present  moment  why  we  were  less 
liable  to  any  sudden  attack  than  for- 
merly. We  were  ready  to  resist  any 
oombination  if  we  had  time.  When  our 
annaments  were  much  less  extensive 
than  they  now  were,  the  present  Prime 
Minister  called  them  ''  bloated  arma- 
ments" ;  he  should  like  to  know  how  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  describe 
fhem  now.  It  was  said  to  be  necessary 
to  maintain  extensive  armaments  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  sudden  attack, 
bat  there  never  was  a  time  when  we 
were  less  likely  to  be  involved  in  a  war 
with  either  France  or  Germany,  and  no 
audden  attack  could  be  apprehended 
from  any  other  quarter.  If  there  was 
any  necessity  for  increased  expendi- 
ture at  all  in  connection  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  country,  he 
saw  no  further  reason  why  it  dioidd 
atop  at  the  point  that  had  now  been 
reached,  or  why  it  should  not  go 
on  indefinitely.  An  enormous  military 
expenditure  was  the  great  misfortune 
of  Europe  at  the  present  moment,  and 
he  hoped  this  country  would  refrain 
from  setting  a  bad  example  in  this  re- 
speot.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  Go- 
vernment desired  to  place  the  country 
in  a  position  to  resist  foreign  invasion, 
but  they  were  in  danger  of  forgetting 
that  an  important  means  of  attaining 
this  end  was  by  husbanding  the  resources 
of  the  nation  in  times  of  peace. 

The  CHANCELLOEof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  waited  for  a  mo- 
ment, thinking  it  possible  that  some  right 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  opposite  bench 
might  have  felt  disposed  to  offer  some 
remarks  before  he  rose  to  reply ;  but  no 
one  having  done  so,  he  supposed  he 
might  assume  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Pontefract  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  Montrose  Burghs  had  exhausted 
all  that  was  to  be  said  on  the  present 


occasion  on  behalf  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
occupying  the  Front  Opposition  Bench. 
He  of  course  remembered  that  the  Bill 
would  have  to  pass  through  other  stages, 
on  each  of  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  opinions  to  be  expressed  on  points 
of  detail.  The  House  had  now  to  deal 
only  with  the  particular  aspect  of  the 
question  that  had  been  opened  by  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley. 
No  one  could  regret  that  the  question 
had  been  raised  in  that  form,  or  that  an 
opportunity  had  been  afforded  for  con- 
sidering it ;  and  no  one  more  than  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself 
could  feel  the  great  advantage  that  must 
result  from  the  whole  subject  of  the 
financial  administration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  being  fully  and  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  War  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  statements  as  to  the  rea- 
sons which  had  led  to  the  Estimates  for 
the  year  which  had  been  laid  before  the 
House.  It  was  also  well  that  an  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Pontefract 
to  bring  forward  the  case  of  the  supposed 
extravagance  of  the  Government,  because 
for  some  time  past  statements  of  a  loose 
and  inaccurate  character  had  been  made 
on  that  question,  even  on  high  authority 
— statements  which  were  mischievous 
not  only  to  the  character  of  the  present 
Administration,  but  which  had  tended 
to  induce  the  people  of  this  country  to 
believe  that  they  were  much  more 
heavily  taxed  than  was  really  the  case. 
Thanks  were  due  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Meinber  for  Pontefract  for 
the  clearness  with  which  he  had  shown 
that  the  sum  of  £78,000,000  did  not 
really  represent  the  amount  taken  from 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country;  that,  in 
fact,  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  sum 
was  not  to  be  considered  a  charge  upon 
the  people  at  all,  but  was  simply  ono 
side  of  the  account,  which  was  balanced 
by  entries  on  the  other ;  and  that,  in 
truth,  the  real  charge  on  the  taxpayers 
might  be  taken  at  about  £65,000,000.  It 
was  important  that  that  should  go  out 
to  the  people  of  this  country  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  present  Government  alone, 
but  of  all  Governments,  in  order  that 
the  public  might  not  believe  there  had 
been  a  larger  addition  to  the  charges 
and  expenditure  than  had  really  been 
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the  case.      Taking   into   consideration   the  late  Gtoyemment,  was  not  a  praps 


tlio  altered  mode  of  keeping  the  ac- 
counts,  and  comparing  the  expenditure 
at  the  present  time  with  what  it  was  20 
3'ears  ago,  it  would  be  seen  that  they 
had  not  so  greatly  increased  their  expen- 
diture as  had  been  supposed.  As  he 
had  said,  statements  had  been  made 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  most  wild  and 
extravagant  character  by  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  authority,  and  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  London,  addressing  a 
meeting  in  the  country  a  short  time 
ago.  and  speaking  with  the  authority  of 
one  who  had  for  several  years  held 
the  otiico  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, had  .stated  that  since  the  last  year 
of  his  administration  the  expenditure 
under  tlie  present  Government  had  in- 
L reased  from  £70. 500, 000 to  £77,500,000 
or  £78,000.0U0.  The  accounts,  however, 
showed  tliat  the  expenditure  during  the 
last  year  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


way  of  spending  the  monej.  But  fii 
that  increase  the  present  QoYemnMii 
was  not  responsible ;  the  increase  vest 
on  of  itself  in  consequence  of  the  polkj 
which  the  House  adopted  at  the  insdgs- 
tion,  the  wise  instigation,  of  a  n^ 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The  CiTil 
Service  Estimates,  therefore,  were  in- 
creased not  only  by  the  increased  eipen- 
diture  on  Education,  but  also  by  tkc 
placing  upon  the  National  Exchsqnci 
of  charges  which  formerly  fell  upon 
rates.  The  House  had  deliberUdr 
adopted  that  policy,  and  the  expendi- 
ture, therefore,  could  not  be  caUed  i 
profligate  expenditure.  He  admittii 
that  it  woidd  be  a  rery  fair  subject  of 
discussion  whether  that  policy  oi^;lit  to 
be  carried  any  further.  Haying  dimmed 
of  £3,500,000  but  of  the  £5,500,000  d 
increase  of  expenditure,  there  remained 
only  the  £2,000,000  that  had  been  added 
to  the  expense  of  our  Army  and  ov 


had  held  otiiee  was  £72,500,000,  and  |  Navy.  The  House  had  heard  explsni* 
not  £70.500,000,  thus  diminishing  the  !  tions  from  his  two  right  hon.  Iriendi 
crime  of  the  Government  from  an  in-  as  to  the  increase  of  expenditurs  nnder 
created  expenditure  of  £7.500,000  to  those  heads.  A  great  part  of  that  iD- 
one  uf  £>.oOO,000.  He  admitted  that  crease  was  owing  to  the  policy  punoed 
t:iis  iut  iva^e  was  on  its  face  a  large  one,  ,  by  the  late  Government.  Any  csndid 
aiul  i\  quired  exphiuation.  £1,300.000  .  man  considering  how  many  points  were 
uf  that  iiureasr  was  for  the  increased  ,  open  to  attack,  and  how  impossible  it 
ih:Lr;:e  upv<:i  the  Debt,  £1. 026. 000  was  •  was  to  put  ourselves  in  a  state  of  de- 
1.  r  tiio  iiu'rea>ed  charge  for  the  Army.  ■  fence  at  a  moment's  notice,  wonU 
£  1.0 1 0.u«)0  was  for  the  increased  charge  I  feel  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
loi-  :!'U'  Navy,  and  £*2.1S0.000  was  for;  Government  might,  after  all,  in  qHte 
il;e  iiKi'iiis^-vl  t.hartro  ior  the  Civil  Ser-  \  of  apparent  extravagance,  have  been 
viio.  He  asked  tlie  House  candidly  to  :  pursuing  a  wise  and  economical  pdiej 
i.'::>:i:ir  ^\hat  those  additions  meant,  in  putting  our  Army  upon  a  proper 
T.iAiv.j:  ::.e  ilrs:  ittiii  in  the  list,  he  footing.  He  did  not  feel  huneetf 
A\.u'.vl  r.':  r.ow  discii>s  wht-ther  or  no:  capable  at  a  short  notice  to  so  mi- 
i:  w;is  T'k  lirii-  to  r.uike  ixcrtions  to  pay    nu:elv  into  the  elaborate  calcmatione 
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whi<.h  he  had  only  imperfectly  can^ 
01  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Member 
iyjT  Pontefract.  At  the  same  time  he 
C'.iuld  catch  one  or  two  of  the  statemeati 
of  the  rijrht  hon.  Gentleman,  with  whach 
::•?  sho'ild  not  be  prepared  to  sgiee. 
The  ri^h:  hon.  Gentleman,  he  believed, 
stated  that  the  late  GoTemment  nerer 
exL-.-Lxit-d  its  Ulstimates.  He  (the  Chsa- 
it U'T  o:  the  Exchequer)  found  that  is 
lSTo-4  there  were  excesses  on  the  Nan 
a::d  the  Post  Office  Telegraphs,  snd 
ther^  was  the  Indian  Suspense  Aoooimt; 
those  items  amounted  altoffetfaer  to 
£3>:.OO0.  The  right  hem.  uentlemia 
sdii  that  the  late  Goremment  paid  off 
IWt  10  the  amount  of  £26,000,000  in  a 
c-.rtdin  nusiber  of  years^  and  he  (ths 
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Ohanoellor  of  the  Exchequer)  anderstood 
him  to  say  that  the  present  Gbyemment 
had  not  paid  off  any  Debt  at  all  during 
fheir  present  tenure  of  office.  But  that 
was  not  the  case.  With  regard  to  the 
£26,000,000,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  £6,000,000  of  that  was  only  paid  off 
by  running  a  pen  through  the  figures 
£6,000,000,  because  it  was  said  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  be 
oalled  upon  to  pay  it ;  but,  nevertheless, 
after  all  we  might  be  called  upon  to 
make  it  good.  He  referred,  of  course, 
to  the  Chancery  Fund  Account  in  which 
debt  had  been,  not  paid,  but  simply 
written  off.  As  regarded  the  paying 
off  of  Debt  he  might  remind  the  House 
that  it  was  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Prime  Minister  who  first  started  the 
system  of  Terminable  Annuities  in  1867, 
and  if  the  calcidation  of  the  Debt  were 
ffone  into,  he  believed  it  woidd  be  found 
Uiat  the  present  Government  had  paid 
off  as  much  in  proportion  as  their  prede- 
oesaors  had  done.  But  they  were  told 
it  was  always  the  rule  that  when  a  Li- 
beral Government  came  in  the  expenditure 
went  down,  and  that  when  a  Conservative 
Oovemment  succeeded  to  office  it  rose. 
Well,  it  was  a  little  remarkable  that  in 
that  matter  there  was  a  law  of  another 
kind — namely,  that  when  a  Conservative 
Gk>yemment  came  in  they  always  found 
Sstablishments  reduced  to  a  state  in 
which  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  them,  and 
daring  the  time  they  remained  in  office, 
which  was  generally  very  short,  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  setting  things  to  rights. 
In  that  way  Conservative  Governments 
had  to  incur  certainly  some  extra  ex- 
penditure, and  had  at  the  same  time  to 
bear  a  good  deal  of  blamo  wliich  was 
not  their  due,  although  at  first  sight  it 
might  appear  to  apply  to  them.  For  in- 
stance, they  were  told  last  year  that  no 
confidence  could  be  placed  in  them  bo- 
oause  the  expenditure  had  exceeded 
what  was  expected  of  them  by  no  less  a 
sum  than  £900,000.  Half  of  that  sum, 
however,  was  a  matter  with  which  they 
had  nothing  to  do,  for  it  arose  from  a 
rospense  account  which  had  been  opened 
in  uie  time  of  their  Predecessors  between 
the  Army  and  the  Indian  Office,  and  which 
had  led  to  the  accumulation  of  a  charge 
of  £500,000.  Now,  while  that  charge 
was  accumulating  the  Army  Estimates 
were  of  course  less  than  they  ought  to 
have  been.  When  the  present  Govern- 
ment looked  into  the  matter  they  saw  it 


was  necessary  to  set  it  right,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly settled  that  account  of  £500,000. 
Then  when  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site charged  them  with  adding  to  the 
burdens  of  the  country,  they  forgot  that 
they  themselves,  if  they  had  not  added 
to  the  burdens  of  the  Exchequer,  had 
added  considerably  to  local  burdens  by 
measures  such  as  the  Education  Act, 
the  Sanitary  Act,  and  others — excellent 
measures  no  doubt — which  they  them- 
selves had  passed.  Therefore,  it  was  not 
at  all  reasonable  that  they  should  hold 
themselves  up  as  patterns  of  economy  and 
the  Conservatives  as  monsters  of  extra- 
vagance After  all,  as  regarded  the  Civil 
Service  expenditure,  taking  the  prinicple 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
forPontefract  as  correct,  and  sotting  aside 
Education  and  grants  in  aid  of  Local 
Taxation  this  expenditure  was  not  more, 
but  less  than  that  of  their  Predecessors, 
by  the  sum  of  £150,000,  and  every  ex- 
ertion had  been  made  by  his  lion.  Friend 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  to  keep  down  that 
expenditure.  As  to  permanent  works, 
which  they  were  accused  of  **  starving," 
the  Government  had  not  starved  any 
works  wliich  had  actually  been  under- 
taken, though  they  had  no  doubt  kopt 
back  certain  new  works  which  it  might 
have  been  desirable  to  undertake,  but 
for  economical  reasons.  He  had  been  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  they  were 
taken  to  task  for  this  by  tlie  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  Ho  had  expected 
a  word  of  commendation  ;  but  it  seemed 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  his 
weak  point  like  the  rest  of  them.  Thoy 
were  all,  without  exception,  in  favour  of 
economy,  but  none  of  them  were  in  favour 
of  economy  without  exceptions,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  exception  was  in 
favour  of  permanent  works.  But  in 
the  contest  on  the  part  of  every  Service 
to  get  as  much  as  it  legitimately  could, 
he  claimed  to  put  in  a  word  on  behalf  of 
the  Exchequer,  because  he  wished  to 
take  care  that  there  should  be  no  damage 
done  to  the  national  credit,  and  no  risk 
incurred  of  any  deficiency.  He  had  to 
bear  that  in  mind  when  first  one  Col- 
league and  then  another  wished  the 
expenditure  for  this  or  that  object  to 
be  allowed.  While  listening  with  sym- 
pathy to  their  pleas,  he  put  in  his  own 
plea  in  favour  of  making  provision  for 
the  reduction  of  the  Debt.  He  was 
told  by  some  that  he  Was  taking  a  very 
gloomy  view  of  the  lievenuoi  and  might, 
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by   a   little    more  courage,   have    dis- 
pensed with  any  appeal  to  the  House 
for  additional  taxation.     Certainly  it  was 
not  the  interest  of  the  Government  to 
come  forward  and  propose  any  additional 
taxation  if  they  could,  with  consistency 
and  with  satisfaction  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, have  avoided  it,  and  he  did  not 
think  his  two  previous  Budgets  showed 
that  it  was  in  his  nature  to  pessimise  or 
to  take  desponding  views.     It  had  rather 
been  his  tendency  to  look  hopefully  on 
the  progress  of  the  Revenue  and  the 
prospects  of  each  financial  year.     But, 
after  making  allowance  for  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  Estimates  of  Re- 
venue for  the    present   year,   he    still 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  de- 
ficit of  no  less  than  £800,000,  with  no 
allowance  for  any  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, though  he  did  Hot  anticipate  any 
serious  ones,  with  no  allowance  for  any 
failure  of  the  Revenue,  and  without  any 
surplus  at  all.     And  he  asked  whether 
he  should  be  doing  his    duty  to   the 
country  if  he  had  said  they  should  take 
their  chance  and  see  if  they  could  scrape 
through.     That  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  sound  finance. 
It  was  their  duty  to  see  that  the  system  of 
finance  was  sound,  and  that  it  would  lead 
to  no  impeachment  of  the  public  credit, 
and  that  it  would  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with   the  operations  of  trade. 
They  knew  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
inake  themselves  popular  by  an  increase 
of  the  Income  Tax,  but  they  had,  he 
thought,  sufficiently  justified  their  pro- 
posal.    They  had  in  that  way  avoided 
all  violent  oscillations  in  every  way,  and 
kept  their  financial  system  as  steady  as 
possible.     They  were  told  by  some  of 
their  Friends  that  where  they  had  erred 
in  their  financial  career  was  in  taking 
the  third  2)cnny  off  the  Income  Tax  two 
years  ago,  and  ho  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  there  was  not  now   some  ap- 
parent justice  in  that  remark,  although 
they  could  not  have  known  beforehand 
that  the  Revenue   would  turn  out  less 
favourably  than  thoy   expected.     Then 
it    was     said     they     had     from     their 
Predecessors  the  legacy  of  a  magnifi- 
cent surplus,  which  thoy  had  contrived 
to   dissipate.      The  question,   however, 
arose  what  the  Government  were  to  do 
with  it.     They  could  not  hold  it  over,  so 
that  the  House  should  find  a  tremendous 
surplus  every  year.  The  first  duty  of  the 
Government  was  to  apply  it  for  the  ro- 
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mission  of  taxation,   and  this  it  vu 
thought  they  had  done  very  iaizly,  uk 
by  no  means  for  the  exduave  benefit  «C 
those  with  whom  they  usually  acted.  1^ 
reducing  the  sugar  duties  and  by  otker 
remissions  the  Gt>yemment  made  a  Ebi^ 
ral  disposal  of  the  surplus  left  by  tiieir 
Predecessors.  But  they  had  had  Idt  them 
something  else  besides  this  suxplas.  Thi 
Government  found  a   state   of  thxngi 
which,  if  it  had  been  known  or  fwcsoca, 
woidd  have  made  the  surplus  appear  to 
'  be  not  of  so  much  value  as  it  seemed  to 
be.     When  the  Gk)yemm6nt  came  to 
consider  the  state  of  afiairs  at  the  Admi- 
ralty and  the  War  Office,  and  when  h 
became  their  duty  to  carry  into  effect 
the  policy  initiated  by  their  Predeces- 
sors, they  found  that  they  had  ran  a 
little  too  near  the  wind,  and  that  tlw 
available  surplus  was  not  really  quite 
so  large  as  it  had  appeared- to  be.    The 
next   question  was,   why  the  Ooren- 
ment  had  met  this  deficiency  by  ixnp06- 
ing  another  penny  on  the  ^corne  Tax. 
Seeing  that  the  increase  of  £2,000,000 
in    the    expenditure    was    on    aooount 
of  the  military  services,  and  that  this 
sum  was  pretty  fairly  represented  br 
a  penny  on  the  Income  Tax,  it  seemed 
to  the  Government  quite  reasonable  to 
take  the  Income  Tax  at  the  sum  which 
it  had  been  left  by  their  Predeceaeon, 
and  to  put  on  again  the  penny  which 
the  present  Government  had  taJcen  off. 
He  believed  that  a  calm  consideration 
of  the  position  of  the  country  and  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  would  justiff 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.    Ihej 
could,    however,  join    heartily  in  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
Motion,  and  regret  the  necessity  there 
was  for  an  increase  of  the  Income -Tax. 
The  words  of  the  hon.  Member's  Amend- 
ment— if  they  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  attached  to  them — ^would  com- 
mand the  assent  of  all.     They  all  re- 
gretted that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
increased    expenditure ;     they    all  re- 
gretted that  that  necessity  had  involved 
the  further  necessity  of  making  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Income  Tax;    but  they 
could  not  deny  the  necessity,  nor  couU 
they  deny  that  when  it  was  imposed 
on  them  the  Income  Tax  was  the  nnan- 
cial    weapon    to   which   it   was   xight 
they  should    have  recourse   for   deal- 
ing   with    it.      Considering   that   the 
words  of  the  hon.  Member's  Beaolntion 
were  not  merely  intended  to  express  a 
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traiBm,  but  amounted  in  effect  to  a 
Motion  that  the  Gt)yemment  should  take 
back  its  Budget,  they  must  of  course 
veaiflt  it,  and  ask  the  House  to  support 
fhem  in  doing  so.  He  had  abstained 
from  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
particular  form  in  which  the  Income  Tax 
exemptions  were  to  be  carried  out,  and  he 
liad  aone  so  deliberately,  believing  that 
it  was  a  question  which  would  be  more 
properly  discussed  in  Committee.  He 
acknowledged  the  generally  temperate 
character  of  the  remarks  that  had  been 
made,  and  that  the  debate  would  be 
a  useful  contribution  to  their  financial 
education,  and  he  must  now  ask  the 
House  to  read  the  BiU  a  second  time. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  263 ;  Noos 
175:  Majority  88. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday. 

INTOXICATING    LIQUOliJS  (LICENSING 
LAW  AMENDMENT)  (No.  2)  BILL. 

[Bill  116.] 

{tSir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  Mr.  Birley,  iSir  John 

Kennaway^  Mr.  Feane.) 
SECOND     READmO.        ADJOURNED     DERATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [28th  April],  *'That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." — 
(5ir  Harcourt  Johnstone.) 

Question  again  proposed. 

Sir  HAECOUET  JOHNSTONE  said, 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  in  Order 
in  asking  that  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  second  reading  be  now  proceeded 
with.  When  the  Bill  was  previously 
before  the  House  on  the  28th  of  April  it 
was  deemed  advisable  not  to  proceed  with 
it  at  the  late  hour  at  which  it  came  on, 
and  a  wish  was  expressed  for  further 
evidence  of  its  necessity.  He  now  held 
in  his  hands  copies  of  memorials  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment from  certain  magistrates  in 
tingland  praying  for  this  alteration  of 
the  licensing  laws.  The  object  of  the  Bill 
was  really  conveyed  in  the  prayer  of 
these  different  memorials,  *  which  were 
from  many  important  places,  including 


Ashton-under-Lyne,  Blackburn,  Bolton, 
Bradford,  Bridgwater,  Bristol,  Chester, 
Darlington,  Dewsbury,  Halifax,  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  many  other  places  in  Eng- 
land—["  Order."t 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  must  recall  to 
the  recollection  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  he  addressed  the  House  on  the 
second  reading  of  this  BiU  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  therefore  he  is  not  in  Order 
in  again  discussing  it. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday. 

CIVIL   DEPAR'niENTS    (EMPLOYMENT 
OF   SOLDIERS). 

NOMINATION    OF    SELECT    COMMITTEE. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Select  Committee  do  consist 
of  Nineteen  Members." — {Sir  Henry 
Havelock.) 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  Nineteen,"  in  order  to  insert 
the  words  ** Twenty-one," — {Captain 
Nolan,) — instead  thereof. 

Question,  **  That  the  word  *  Nine- 
teen '  stand  part  of  the  Question,  put, 
and  negatived. 

Question,  **That  the  words  'Twenty- 
one  '  be  there  inserted,  instead  thereof," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered y  That  the  Select  Committee  do  consist 
of  Twenty-one  Members : — Viscount  Hinchixg- 
BROOK,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  General  Shutk, 
IMr.  Gerard  Noel,  Mr.  James  Corry,  Loixl 
Elcho,  Captain  Price,  Mr.  John  Talbot,  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  Sir  Henry  Hollanh),  Mr. 
Childers,  Mr.  Campbell  -  Banxermax,  Mr. 
Errixgtox,  Mr.  Hanbury  -  Tracy,  Colonel 
Mure,  Mr.  John  Holms,  Sir  George  Balfour, 
3Ir.  Laixo,  and  Sir  Hexry'  Havelock,  nomi- 
nated Members  of  the  Committee: — Power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  Five 
to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  Iklay  16,  Sir  Johx  Hay  and  IMajor 
0' Gorman  added. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Public  J^jj^lh— First  Rradlng— 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies*  (90). 

Second  Reading — Chelsea  Hospital  Accounts* 
(81). 

Second  Reading — Referred  to  Select  Committee — 
Union  of  IJonefices  (64). 

Report — Supremo  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland) 
(74). 

Th\rd  Reading — Tramways  Order  Confirma- 
tion (Wantage)  *  (61) ;  Gas  and  Water  Orders 
Confirmation*  {bb),  and  passed. 

UNION  OF   BENEFICES  BILL— (No.  64.) 
(T/ie  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter.) 

SECOND    li£ADI17G. 

Order  of   the  Day  for   the    Second 
Reading,  read. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  that  last  Session  he  intro- 
duced a  Bill  having  a  similar  purpose, 
but  its  operation  was  confined  to  the 
diocese  of  Exeter  alone.     Objection  was 
taken  that  whereas  the  subject  was  one 
of  an  extremely  grave  character,  the  mea- 
sure proposed  was  merely  local,  instead 
of  extending  to  the  country  at  large; 
and,  after  a  short  debate,  he  (tlie  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  withdrew  the  Bill.     The  Bill 
which  had  now  been  introduced  had  a 
wider  application,  and  extended  to  cer- 
tain cities  and  boroughs  to  be  scheduled 
in  tlie  Bill.     The  evil  it  was  intended  to 
iiieot   was  this — that  in   many  of  our 
cities  and  boroughs  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  very  small   parishes  with   very 
small    and   inconvenient  churclies,  and 
very    small    incomes    for    the    clergy. 
These  three  things  made  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  those  parishes.*    Taking  the 
city  of  Exeter,  for  example — there  were 
in  that  city,  which  had  a  population  of 
about  12,000  souls  within  the  walls,  as 
many  as  17  parishes.     Of  these,  three 
only  were  of    sufficient   importance   to 
supply  adequate  religious  provision ;  the 
other  14  were  very  small,  the  churches 
■were  small  and  out  of  repair,  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy  very  insufficient,  and  owing 
to  the  smallness   of  the  population   it 
was    impracticable    to    raise    sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  the  ordinary  paro- 
chial   work.      And  what  was    true  of 
Exeter  was  true  also  of  other  cities  and 


boroughs  in  the  Kingdom.    The  noMdi 
evidently  was    to    unite    together  tki 
smaller  and  poorer  parishes,  so  thtt  ^ 
church  administration  might  be  bette 
maintained,  and  the  dei^  better  wid, 
with  more  work  to  do.     The  Bill  than- 
fore  proposed  to  make  better  proTuiot 
for  the  union  of  contiguous  benefieei 
within  certain  cities  and  borou^u,  ^ 
names  of  which  he  proposed  to  qiecifr 
in  a  Schedule.     For  this  purpose  tlu 
Bill  provided  that  two  or  more  oontigooni 
parishes  in  these  places  might  be  united, 
without  regard  to  aggregate  popalstiini, 
or  aggregate  yearly  value,     ouchonioni 
were  already  provided  for  by  statutei 
previously  passed,  but  were  limited  to 
parishes  where  the  aggregate  popnli- 
tion  would  not  exceed  1,500  persons,  i&d 
hampered  with  other  provisions  irhidi 
made  the  union  difficult  to  cany  obL 
When  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was  of 
opinion  that  such  union  was  desiraUeii 
the  interests  of  relieion,  he  might  pre- 
pare a  scheme,  notice  of  which  was  to 
be  given  to  patrons,   incumbents,  ud 
churchwardens  of  the  parishes  affected, 
and  to  certain  authorities  of  the  dty  or 
borough  ;  and  it  was  provided  by  vhooL 
and  how  objections  might  be  taken  to  the 
scheme.    If  no  objections  were  taken, 
the  scheme  was  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.    If  objec- 
tions were  raised,   the    Bishop  might 
abandon  the  scheme,  or  refer  it  to  cer- 
tain Commissioners.   Having  passed  this 
examination,  with  or  without  alteration, 
it  would  be  transmitted  to  the  EoclesJai- 
tical  Commissioners,  who  would  thereon 
prepare  a  scheme  and  certify  the  same 
to  the  Queen  in  Council ;  and  when  ap- 
proved by  Iler  Majesty  would  become 
operative.    Power  was  given  to  indnde 
part  only  of  benefices  in  the  proposed 
union,  and  provision  was  made  for  ex- 
change of  patronage,  for  the  erection 
of  new  church  or  parsonage,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  church,  and  fixr  theaale 
of  site ;  but  no  site  of  an  old  church 
was  to  be  sold  or  demolished  witfaont 
certain  consents,  and  it  was  first  to  be 
offered  to  the  Town  CounciL  Thesdieme 
might    provide    for    the    abolitian  of 
^^dominicals,"  which  were  small  legal 
payments    on    inhabited    houses,  veiT 
difficult  to  collect,  and  the  cause  of  madt 
disquiet ;  yet  the  dergyman  ooaU  not 
abandon    them    without    snirendering 
ancient  rights  of  the  church,  and  power 
was  therefore  g^ven  by  the  2l8tclAiu0 
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fbr  the  abolition,  commutatioiiy  or  re- 
demption of  these  ancient  payments. 
Haymg  explained  some  further  details 
of  the  Bill,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  said 
that  as  he  was  aware  that  the  noble 
Maiqneea  the  Secretary  for  India  had 
giren  Notice  of  an  Amendment  for  the 
lejeotion  of  the  Bill,  he  presumed  that 
lie  was  now  engaged  in  a  hopeless  task, 
but  he  nevertheless  felt  it  his- duty  to 
more  the  second  reading. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
—{l%e  Lord  Bishop  ofJSxeter.) 

The  Mabqxjbss  of  'SALISBUEY 
thought  that  every  one  must  sympathize 
in  the  motives  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
and  nobody  could  leok  around  the  coun- 
try without  seeing  how  much  the  re- 
Snirements  of  the  times  pressed  upon 
le  energies  of  every  Bishop.  There- 
fore, it  was  with  much  regret  that  Her 
Migesty's  Qovemment  had  come  to  the 
determination  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
oppose  this  Bill.  But  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Bill  transgressed  the  limits  of  private 
rights  and  parochial  rights.  The  Bill 
proposed  to  pull  down  churches  and  sell 
the  sites,  and  to  use  whatever  money 
might  be  obtained  for  certain  useful 
purposes ;  and  it  carefully  respected  the 
lights  of  the  Bishop  and  the  patron. 
But  neither  the  Bishop  nor  the  patron 
was  the  person  most  interested  in  the 
parish  church.  The  parishioner  was  the 
person  most  interested  in  it.  What  voice 
was  given  to  the  parishioners  by  the 
Bill  in  respect  of  a  proposed  destruction 
of  their  parish  church  and  the  dese- 
cration of  their  parish  churchyard  ?  The 
scheme  began  with  and  was  framed  by 
the  Bishop ;  the  patron  had  a  veto ;  but 
the  parishioners  had  no  power  whatever. 
True,  a  Commission  was  to  be  appointed 
to  consider  objections  to  schemes;  but 
how  was  that  Commission  to  be  nomi- 
nated? One  Commissioner  was  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Bishop,  two  were  to 
be  named  by  ecclesiastics  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, one  was  to  be  named  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  town,  and  one  by  the 
churchwardens  and  the  incumbent.  Even 
in  London,  where,  if  anywhere,  there 
would  have  been  some  show  of  excuse 
for  overlooking  the  rights  of  parishioners 
in  the  proposal  for  the  removal  of  City 
churches,  much  more  respect  was  paid 
to  those  rights  than  was  paid  to  them 


in  this  Bill.  The  proposals  of  the  Bill 
were  a  violation  of  the  respect  due  to 
high  and  long-cherished  feelings  and  to 
the  most  elementary  rights,  and  was  not 
to  be  compensated  by  any  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  obtained  by  carry- 
ing out  the  schemes.  But  he  believed 
that  if  this  Bill  were  passed  it  would  not 
produce  the  money  that  was  anticipated 
from  it.  It  was  a  Bill  for  money,  but  it 
would  not  afford  funds  for  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  parishioners  from 
churchyards  which  would  be  sold.  He 
believed  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  been 
misled  by  the  precedeilt  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. But  even  there  the  money  obtained 
was  very  much  less  than  had  been  ex- 
pected; and  although  the  Metropolis 
was  a  peculiar  case,  the  parishioners 
were  not  disregarded.  In  that  case  it 
was  provided  also  that  due  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  relations  of  persons 
whose  remains  were  interred  in  these 
churches,  and  they  were  to  have  liberty 
of  undertaking  the  pious  task  of  removing 
those  remains  to  another  resting  place. 
That  had,  however,  been  found  to  be  an 
expensive  privilege.  But  these  various 
rights  this  Bill  treated  with  scant  cere- 
mony ;  and  as  the  Government  regarded 
the  rights  of  the  parishioners  as  rights 
which  the  Legislature  ought  not  to 
tamper  with,  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
ask  their  Lordships  to  reject  the  Bill. 

An  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out 
(**now")  and  insert  (**thi8  day  six 
months." — {The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,) 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  said,  the  object 
of  the  Bill  was  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  certain 
localities ;  but  while  he  agreed  in  the 
principle  of  the  measure, -he  admitted 
that  it  was  susceptible  of  improvement 
in  its  machinery.  He  looked  upon  the 
city  of  Exeter  as  a  sample  of  a  state  of 
things  similar  to  that  which  was  known 
to  exist  in  several  parts  of  England.  He 
thought  that,  with  due  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  some  provi- 
sion might  be  made  in  reference  to  small 
and  contiguous  benefices,  which  would 
prove  of  great  advantage ;  but,  certainly, 
greater  security  must  be  given  than  this 
Bill  afforded,  that  the  rights  of  the  pa- 
rishioners would  be  respected.  Believ- 
ing that  the  Bill  would  effect  beneficial 
changes,  he  should,  if  their  Lordships 
divided,  give  his  vote  in  support  of  the 
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second  reading,  believing  that  whatever 
defects  might  be  in  the  Bill  might  be  so 
remedied  in  Committee  as  to  render  it 
a  valuable  measure. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  thought 
that  the  Bill  had  been  rather  hardly 
dealt  witli  by  the  Government ;  for  it 
was  one  which  conscientiously  attempted 
to  deal  with  a  real  evil,  and  he  regretted 
it  should  have  been  smitten  by  so  formid- 
able a  hand  as  that  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury).  The 
objections  urged  against  it  by  the  noble 
Marquess  were  for  Committee  rather 
than  such  as  ought  to  induce  their  Lord- 
ships to  reject  the  Bill  on  the  Motion  for 
the  second  reading.  He  remembered 
that  the  first  time  he  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  their  Lordships'  House  was 
on  an  occasion  when  he  endeavoured  to 
induce  them  to  include  several  large 
towns  in  the  Bill  for  the  transfer  of 
churches  in  London.  When  parishes 
wore  so  suiall  as  to  afford  a  sum  insuffi- 
cient for  the  payment  of  a  clergyman,  it 
could  not  be  expected  they  could  be 
worked  efficiently,  and  it  was  a  fact  that 
congregations  did  not  like  attending 
very  small  churches.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess was  misteUsen  in  thinking  that  the 
sites  of  the  old  London  churches  had  not 
fetched  so  much  as  had  been  anticipated ; 
they  had  fetched  more. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  :  I 
spoke  of  the  net  financial  result. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON :  The  rea- 
son of  that  was  that  veiy  great  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  con- 
sents, and,  consequently,  the  Act  had 
been  applied  in  only  a  few  cases.  As  to 
the  veto  of  the  parishioners,  in  many 
instances  that  had  been  exercised,  not 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  church, 
but  to  get  as  much  money  as  possible 
out  of  the  site.  Ho  trusted  the  Govern- 
ment would  re-coftsider  their  decision 
and  consent  to  the  Bill  being  read  a 
second  time. 

Earl  GRANVIJ.LE  said,  that  in  the 
discussion  on  the  Law  of  Burial  last 
night  several  Members  of  the  Episcopal 
Bench  urged  that  these  were  subjects 
which  should  be  taken  up  by  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  if  BiUs  of  this  kind, 
dealing  with  acknowledged  grievances, 
were  to  be  opposed  by  the  Government 
in  summary  manner  announced  by  the 
Government  through  the  noble  Mar- 
quess with  reference  to  this  BiU,  that 
course   woidd  not  afford   much  cncou- 
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ragement  to  those  who  looked  to  thn 
in  these  matters.  Did  not  the  nobb 
Marquess  believe  that  the  remedki 
called  for  could  be  provided  by  a 
Act  of  Parliament?  No  doubt  thm 
ought  to  be  important  checks  placed  oi 
operations  of  this  sort;  but  the  Con- 
mittee  was  the  place  to  introduce  aad 
strengthen  them.  Therefore,  he  hoped 
the  Gt)vemment  would  pause  bem 
they  divided  the  House  in  oppositiaii  to 
so  reasonable  a  proposition  as  that  on- 
tained  in  the  BiU. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOB  said,  it 
was  desirable  their    liOrdships  ahonki 
understand  how  this  Bill  differed  frum 
any  other  Bill  of  the  kind  they  kid 
been  asked  to  pass.      No  doubt  there 
were,  or  had  been,  many  cases  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  Church  would  be 
promoted  by  the  union  of  benefices,  ud 
certain  Acts  of  Parliament  cited  in  the 
Bill  provided,  to  a  certain  extent,  reme- 
dies for  g^evances  of  the  kind  by  the 
union  of  contiguous  benefices.  All  wonU 
agree  that  these  Acts  proceeded  on  i 
wise  principle,  and  that,  if  inconveiii- 
ence  was  still  felt,  there  ought  to  be 
further  legislation.     Not  one  of  the  Acts 
previously  passed,  having  reference  to 
this  subject,  affected  the  title  to  tangible 
property ;  whereas  this  Bill  embodied  t 
principle  that  was  entirely  without  me- 
cedent.      It  dealt  like    a  private  M 
with    the    property   of   the    particular 
parishes.     It  provided  for  the  pulling 
down  of  churches,  for  the  removal  of 
remains  horn  the  cemeteries,  and  for  the 
sale  of  cemeteries,  entirely   alienating 
them  and  making  them  secular  propertr. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  course  presented 
was  not  in  itself  a  proper  one ;  but  he 
knew  of  no  Bill  that  had  ever  passed 
through    either   House  of   Parliament 
that  proceeded  in  the  vague  and  genv* 
ral  terms  of  this  Bill.      They  ahrays 
specified  the  places  intended  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  in  view  of  the  places  so  speci- 
fied Parliament  proceeded  to  leguuato. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  Bill  contained 
no  specific  application.    It  proposed  to 
give  certain  powers  ''to  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  within  which  any  city  or 
borough  specified  in  the  Schedule  here- 
to is  situated,"  but  as  yet  there  was  no 
Schedule ;  and  it  was  not  according  to 
past  legislation  to  assent,  without  some 
very  distinct  understanding,  to  the  se- 
cond reading  of  a  Bill  which  dealt  with 
actual  tangible  property  by  reference  to 
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•  Schedule  whidh  was  not  appended  to 
flia  BilL  In  the  absenoe  of  such  a  Sohe- 
dale  there  oonld  be  no  expresBion  of 
pahlic  opinion  in  the  parishes  proposed 
to  be  affected,  and  he  must  respectfully 
protest  affainst  legislation  in  blank 
when  the  filling  up  of  the  blanks  was  of 
▼ital  interest  to  particular  localities. 

Thb  Abohbishop  of  OANTEEBTJEY 
explained  that  the  Schedule  intended  to 
be  appended  to  the  Bill  had  been  omitted 
by  mere  accident.  It  was  intended  that 
'  the  Schedule  should  have  been  printed 
as  nart  of  the  Bill;  but  the  ri^t  rey. 
Prelate  the  author  of  the  Bill,  anxious 
to  secure  the  consent  of  the  various 
Prelates  in  whose  dioceses  were  situated 
the  towns  which  he  wished  to  mention 
in  the  Schedule,  kept  it  back,  until  the 
Bill  was  printed  wiuiout  it ;  and  to  his 
surprise  the  Schedule  was  necessarily 
printed  in  the  form  of  an  Amendment  to 
DO  moTod  in  Committee.  All  the  towns 
to  be  dealt  with  had  been  arranged, 
and  would  have  been  included  in  the 
Schedule.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  well  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  that  the  Bill  should  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Any 
other  course  would  be  hard  upon  his 
right  rev.  Brother,  who  last  year  intro- 
duced a  Bill  confined  to  the  diocese  of 
Exeter,  and  withdrew  it  on  the  advice, 
which  he  had  now  acted  upon,  that  he 
should  introduce  a  Bill  of  more  extended 
scope.  There  could  be  no  doubt  there 
was  the  necessity  of  some  legislation,  for 
the  evils  referred  to  were  not  confined 
to  the  Metropolis.  The  Act  he  (the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  had  carried 
had  not  been  adopted  in  as  many  cases  as 
it  might  have  been,  for  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  consent  of  parish- 
ioners; particularly  in  small  parishes 
where  a  predominant  influence  was  some- 
times exerted  by  a  self-interested  vestry 
derk.  It  would  be  wise  to  refer  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  such  provisions  as 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  intimated  ought  to  be  there 
with  the  view  of  getting  the  real  consent 
of  parishioners  and  avoiding  the  rock 
which  had  proved  fatal  in  the  City  of 
London,  that  of  requiring  too  many 
consents.  

Viscount  CAEDWELL  thought  when 
the  Gk)vemment  took  measures  to  check 
the  progress  of  legislation  their  Lord- 
ships had  a  right  to  expect  that  they 


would  give  them  some  proof  that  they 
had  taken  pains  to  consider  the  subject. 
What  were  the  facts  in  the  present 
instance?  The  right  rev.  Prelate  last 
year  introduced  a  Bill  similar  to  the 

S resent,  but  applicable  only  to  his  own 
iocese;  and  what  course  did  the  Go- 
vernment then  take?  They  said  it  was 
a  Bill  which  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
Exeter,  but  should  embrace  other  cities, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  country;  and 
now,  when  the  operation  of  the  Bill  had 
been  at  their  instance  extended,  the 
second  reading  was  objected  to.  He  had 
never  heard  a  more  feeble  case  against 
the  second  reading  of  a  Bill,  brought  in 
by  a  responsible  authority,  and  calculated 
to  effect  great  and  excellent  objects. 
The  noble  Marquess  had  opposed  it  on 
grounds  subversive  of  its  principle.  The 
noble  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  changed 
the  line  of  attack,  aifd  said  that  its  prin- 
ciple could  better  be  carried  into  effect 
under  the  Union  of  Benefices  Acts  ;  and 
then,  with  a  singular  inconsistency,  had 
assailed  it  because  it  dealt  with  subjects 
which  were  not  within  the  purview 
of  these  Acts.  He  hoped  the  BiU 
would  be  read  a  second  time.  The  Bill 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical Bench,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  rejected  on  the  second  reading.  If 
it  were  sent  to  a  Select  Committee  they 
would  probably  find  out  what  sufficient 
safeguards  might  be  adopted  to  obviate 
the  objections  raised.  

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  de- 
sired  to  explain  that  he  had  not  de- 
murred to  the  object  of  the  Bill,  but  to 
the  mode  by  which  that  object  was  to  be 
attained.  He  was,  however,  ignorant  of 
the  great  sanction  under  which  the  Bill 
had  been  introduced ;  but  after  hearing 
the  statement  of  the  most  rev.  Prelate 
he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  Bill  should  be  considered  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Earl  BEAUCHAMP  thought  that  as 
this  Bill  was  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year,  but  on  an  enlarged  scale,  the  pro- 
visions of  it  should  have  been  explained 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelate  when  he  intro- 
duced it.  He  was  afraid  that  those  per- 
sons who  would  be  affected  by  the  Bill 
would  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELEY  said, 
that  the  title  of  the  Bill  was  as  plain  as 
it  could  be,  and  that  it  was  unusual  in 
that  House  to  explain  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  when  laying  it  on  the  Table, 
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The  IUrl  of  LTMEKIOK  considered 
that  the  people  of  thoeie  cities  and  towns 
which  would  be  affected  by  the  Bill 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
stating  whether  they  approved  of  it  or 
noty  but  the  Schedule  containing  their 
names  had  only  appeared  that  morning. 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  the  House) 
toithdrawn. 

Then  the  original  Motion  was  agreed 
to  :  Bill  road  2'  accordingly,  and  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee. 


SUPREIirE     COURT     OF     JUDICATURE 
(niEIAND)  BILL.— (No8.  31-74.) 

{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 
BEPOBT   OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
Order). 

Clause  18  (Salaries  of  future  Judges). 
An  Amendment  moved,  page  11,  line 
4,  after  **  assizes  "  insert— 

"  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  affect  such  rights  to  romimeration 
in  respect  of  any  adjourned  assizes  as  the  existing 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Picas,  and  Lord  Chief  Banm  possessi^d  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act." — {The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  78  (Transfer  of  existing  staff 
of  officers  to  Court  of  Judicature). 

Amendment  moved,  page  45,  line  34, 
after  **  to  "  insert — 

"Provided  also  that  if  any  such  officer  ap- 
pointed before  the  parsing  of  this  Act  shall  bo 
so  released  without  his  consent  ho  shall  continue 
to  receive  his  full  salary." — {The  Lord  Chan- 
Cfllor.) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Lord  0' HAG  AN  said,  that  he  had 
given  Notice  of  some  Amendments  in  this 
and  the  next  clause,  but  as  it  had  been 
intimated  to  him  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  that  they  would  not  be 
accepted,  he  would  refrain  from  moving 
them.  Ho  admitted  that  the  Bill  had 
been  improved  by  the  Amendments 
already  accepted.  The  paragi'aphs  which 
had  been  introduced,  and  the  last  con- 
cession of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  appeared 
to  secure  the  vested  rights  of  existing 
officers,  which  certainly  would  have  been 
put  in  serious  peril  by  the  Bill  as  it 
originally  stood;  and  other  valuable 
changes  were  secured,  although  not  all 


that  he  liad  desired  to  obtain.  BfflLk 
had  thought  that  he  ought  to  bw 
forwi^  again  on  Beport  Bome  ftmiad 
ments  which  he  had  before  propond, 
but  which  had  been  rejected,  in  the  bm 
that  even  at  that  stage  of  the  Bill  na 
Government  might  have  been  induced  to 
re-consider  and  adopt  them.  Thej  va« 
aimed  to  prevent  the  intervention  of  thi 
Treasury  in  matters  which  he  (Lnd 
O'Hagan)  thought  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  mediue;  to  assimilate  mon 
closely  the  Bill  with  the  English  Act, 
and  to  secure  more  perfectly  me  rights 
not  only  of  existing,  but  of  future  oflken. 
He  regretted  to  say  that  he  had  had  n 
intimation  of  the  resolution  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  concede  no  more.  It  woild 
be  utterly  idle  to  attempt  in  that  Honn 
again  to  press  his  Amendments,  whidi, 
no  doubt,  did  to  some  extent  affect  tki 
Treasury  and  Treasury  affiiirs.  Ha 
must,  then,  content  himself  with  repett- 
ing  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  then 
additional  proposals,  notwithstandiag 
the  improvements  the  Bill  had  alreidy 
undergone,  and  expressing  a  hopethit 
when  the  Bill  went  to  the  other  Hook, 
where  the  whole  financial  bearings  of  tin 
measure  could  be  discussed,  they  would 
receive  consideration  and  acceptaaoe. 

The  Eabl  of  BELMOBE  said,  he  yib 
glad  that  these  Amendments  had  beea 
made  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  cm 
the  Woolsack  to  the  Bill,  for  as  it  pre- 
viously stood  it  had  created  some  anpy 
feelings  in  Ireland. 

Further  Amendments  made,  andBQlto 
be  read  3*  on  Thursday  next. 

WEST  COAST  OF   AFRICA— THE  KDTO 
OF  DAHOMEY.— QUESTION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  COTTESLOE  rose  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Goloniet, 
Whether  he  can  communicate  to  tlu 
House  any  information  received  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  respecting  tfaa 
measures  recently  taken  by  the  ami 
and  civil  authorities  of  the  Gk>ld  Coast 
against  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  the 
£ne  demanded  of  him  for  outrages  oom- 
mitted  on  British  subjects  at  Whydlhf 
The  noble  Lord  said,  that  a  short  tins 
ago  he  called  attention  to  the  ezpeditum 
undertaken  againsttheKingof  DahoDMjff 
and  his  noble  Friend  was  at  that  toifl 
unable  to  give  any  informatioa  on  thi 
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lolgeot ;  but,  as  sereral  transactions  had 
snoe  ooonzred,  he  hoped  he  would  be 
^  pardoned  if  he  ventured  to  repeat  his 
^  Qneation.  What  had  since  occurred,  as 
'\  flur  as  we  knew,  was  that,  without  any 
-^  VNiyionB  application  to  that  Sovereign, 
^  flie  Oomm^ore  on  the  GK)ld  Coast  and 
flia  Gk>vemor  of  Lagos  had  proceeded  to 
i*  Whvdah  and  held  an  inquiry  there,  the 
yesmt  of  which  was  that  the  King  of 
Dahomev  was  fined  500  barrels  of  palm 
oil  worm  about  £6,000,  and  if  he  did 
not  pay  by  the  1st  of  June  his  coast  was 
to  be  blockaded.  The  fine  was  a  large 
one  for  a  monarch  in  the  position  of  the 
King  of  Dahomey  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay.  That,  however,  might  be  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  such  a  Chief;  but 
it  might  lead  to  very  serious  results. 
Suppose  the  King  refused  to  pay  ?  He 
haa  no  doubt  dealt  with  us  in  an  over- 
bearing and  unscrupulous  way.  We 
were  informed  that  his  answer  to  the 
Commodore's  communications  was  that 
he  would  not  open  the  letters,  as  he 
was  a  King,  but  that  if  the  Commodore 
liked  to  come  and  get  the  fine  he  would 
pay  him  in  powder  and  bullets.  Yet  if 
we  resorted  to  extremities  it  might  lead 
to  inobnvenient  consequences.  The  re- 
sult seemed  to  be  that  ulterior  measures 
would  have  to  be  taken ;  and  the  question 
was  what  those  measures  should  be.  The 
first  thing  that  suggested  itself  was  a 
blockade  of  the  coast.  But  that  would 
not  be  very  injurious  to  the  King  him- 
self; the  sufferers  would  be  the  English, 
French,  and  Portuguese  who  had  pro- 
perty there,  and  whose  business  would 
be  entirely  stopped.  If  the  blockade 
failed  of  effect,  we  should  demand  that 
more  energetic  measures  should  be  taken, 
and  if  we  did  not  get  our  money  some- 
thing more  would  have  to  be  done. 
What  was  that  something  more?  We 
might  go  the  King's  capital,  as  a  few 
years  back  we  went  to  that  of  the  King 
of  Ashantee ;  but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  be  slow  to  undertake  a 
similar  campaign,  which,  though  full  of 
glory,  led  to  a  large  expenditure  of 
money  and  g^at  loss  of  lire.  Another 
alternative  was  to  take  Whydah  as  a 
material  guarantee — it  was  a  very  con- 
venient place,  and  the  possession  of 
which,  politically  and  commercially, 
might  be  advantageous  to  this  country. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  communi- 
cations  had  been  made  to  the  Home 
Government  by  the  officers  concerned 


before  they  set  out  on  this  expedition  ? 
He  was  quite  aware  that  the  naval  and 
military  officers  of  this  coimtry  should 
always  be  prepared  whenever  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  assume  responsibility,  and  if 
they  did  so  the  Government  at  home 
would  always  support  them  if  they  acted 
with  prudence.  The  Government  would, 
of  course,  proceed  with  much  more  effect 
than  any  individual  could  do,  and  re- 
presentations might  have  been  made,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. But  if  the  officer  on  the  spot 
chose  to  demand  compensation,  he  was, 
of  course,  treated  with  contempt.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands; — and  also  that  they 
would  give  the  House  any  information 
they  might  be  able  to  afford. 

The  Eabl  of  CAENAEVON  said,  he 
did  not  think  he  could  add  much  to  his 
noble  Friend's  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  what  information  ho  had  was 
at  the  disposal  of  his  noble  Friend  and 
the  House.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
briefly  these: — In  the  latter  part  of 
January  Mr.  Tumbull,  an  agent  or 
member  of  one  of  the  commercial  firms 
at  Whydah,  made  a  protest  against  the 
illegal  seizure  of  his  goods  by  an  agent 
of  the  King  of  Dahomey.  That  protest 
caused  a  great  deal  of  Ul-feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  King;  Mr.  Tumbull  was 
seized,  stripped,  and  subjected  to  great 
indignities;  but  was  released  on  the 
following  day.  The  whole  transaction 
appeared  to  have  created  much  excite- 
ment, and  complaints  were  made  by  the 
merchants  in  Wliydah  to  the  Admiral 
on  the  station,  Sir  William  Hewitt.  In 
the  following  month  the  Admiral  found 
himself  and  his  squadron  on  the  coast, 
and  he  invited  the  headmen  of  Whydah 
to  a  palaver  or  conference.  The  palaver 
took  place;  but  the  headman,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  King,  did  not  appear. 
On  the  contrary,  he  sent  a  wholly  subor- 
dinate agent,  and  he  omitted  some  of 
those  formalities  the  omission  of  which 
was  considered  a  great  disrespect  to  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  them.  Sir 
William  Hewitt,  in  his  despatch,  stated 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  TumbuU's 
case  was  a  sound  and  valid  one,  and 
that  his  conduct  throughout  the  trans- 
action would  bear  the  closest  examina- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  the 
non-attendance  of  the  proper  officer  and 
the  refusal  of  the  proper  formalities,  the 
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Commodore  of  liis  own  authority  im- 
posed a  fine  on  the  King  of  Dahomey, 
and  in  default  of  payment  threatened 
that  he  would  blockade  the  coast  on  the 
Ist  of  June.  Subsequently,  by  a  com- 
munication from  the  Admiralty,  Sir 
William  Hewett  had  been  cautioned  not 
to  enforce  the  blockade  until  the  Ist  of 
July,  so  that  one  full  month  in  addition 
might  be  given  the  King  for  considera- 
tion. Some  further  communications 
seem  to  have  passed ;  for  about  the 
middle  of  March  the  headman  of  the 
King  returned  an  answer,  which  subse- 
quent inquiry  proved  to  be  false,  and 
designedly  false,  to  the  effect  that  the 
King  had  refused  to  receive  the  Commo- 
dore's letters.  It  appeared  that  the 
King  did  not  refuse  to  receive  the  letters ; 
but  that  he  sent  a  message  saying  that 
he  would  make  the  payment  in  bullets 
and  powder  should  the  Commodore  come. 
These  were  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  case  so  far  as  the  Government  knew. 
With  regard  to  the  King  of  Dahomey 
himself,  he  occupied  on  that  Coast  very 
much  the  same  position  towards  the  sur- 
rounding tribes  as  the  King  of  Ashantee 
did  towards  his  neighbours ;  and,  as  far 
as  the  character  of  the  King  and  the 
institutions  of  his  country  were  concerned, 
tliere  was  nothing  to  cliooso  between 
them  and  the  character  of  the  King  of 
Ashantee  and  the  institutions  of  that 
country : — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
true  to  say  that  the  utter  cruelty  and 
barbarism  of  the  King  of  Daliomey  were 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  cruelty  and  bar- 
barism of  liis  compeer — the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism,  and  the 
human  sacrifices  were  horrible.  "While, 
he  might  add,  he  concurred  with  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  opinion  that  our  officers 
abroad  would  do  well  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  consulting  the  Home  Go- 
vernment before  they  acted ;  yet  they 
were  sometimes  obliged  to  act  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  it  behoved  the 
Home  Government  not  only  to  accord  to 
them  the  most  favourable  consideration, 
but  as  far  as  possible  to  support  their 
action.  He  miglit  go  further,  and  say 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  looking 
at  the  whole  facts  of  tlie  case,  and  seeing 
that  a  gross  outrage  had  been  comniitted 
— besides  which  there  were  others  of  a 
similar  nature  —  and  considering  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  William  Hewett's 
message  had  been  received,  felt  it  would 
be  impossible  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
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transactions  which  had  oocnrred,  and  do 
nothing  at  all.  The  only  doubt  vu 
whether  the  institution  of  a  Uodade 
was  the  best  and  most  effectiye  oonneio 
adopt ;  and  he  mieht  point  out  that  ob 
several  occasions  me  particular  line  of 
Coast  in  question,  or  that  immediat^ 
adjoining  it,  had  been  blockaded.  It 
had  been  blockaded  in  1 852,  and  again  ia 
1859  and  in  1863,  and  apparently  lith 
admirable  effect.  On  the  last  occasioa  it 
had  proved  effectual  within  a  montL  Af 
the  effect  had  been  beneficial  before  it 
was  to  be  hoped  it  would  prove  so  again. 
It  was  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  what 
the  result  of  the  present  blockade  woold 
be ;  but  he  hoped,  for  his  own  part,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  King  of 
Dahomey  reflect  very  seriously  on  the 
course  which  he  pursued.  Taking  iD 
the  circumstances  into  consideration,  it 
had  been  determined  to  postpone  the 
blockade  till  the  Ist  or  Jiuy.  Hii 
sincere  hope  was  that  no  further  stni 
would  be  rendered  necessary ;  but  if  the 
blockade  were  resorted  to,  it  was  likdj 
to  prove  effectual,  for  it  would  take  away 
from  the  revenue  of  the  King,  deprive 
him  of  supplies,  and  place  the  Coast  it 
our  mercy. 

The  Duke  of  SOMEBSET  said  that, 
however  desirable  it  might  be  to  keep 
out  of  little  wars,  when  we  had  a  Nanl 
Officer  on  the  Coast,  the  best  thing  wai 
to  render  him  strong  support,  otherwiw 
these  petty  Princes  might  ne  encouraged 
to  acts  of  violence  ag^ainst  British  sub- 
jects, which  might  produce  a  length- 
ened and  bloody  war.  Although  no 
honour  was  perhaps  to  be  gained  by 
a  war  with  such  a  Monarch  as  the  King 
of  Dahomey,  he  trusted  the  GK>yemment 
would  act  with  firmness  in  the  present 
instance,  for  to  pursue  a  different  course 
would  only  lead  to  the  commission  of 
further  aggressions. 

The  Eaul  of  KIMBERLET  con- 
curred in  the  main  with  his  noble  Friend 
who  had  just  spoken.  He  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  details  of  what 
had  taken  place,  but  if  the  King  of 
Dahomey  had  committed  the  outrage 
attributed  to  him,  and  had  refhsed  re- 
paration, he  did  not  see  that  the  Goreni- 
ment  could  have  done  otherwise  than 
take  steps  to  enforce  redress,  and  he 
hoped  with  his  noble  Friend  ofvpoiite 
that  the  proposed  blockade  woufil  be 
effectual,  for  the  principal  nipnlies  of 
powder  and  arms,  and  eweKyflung  oa 
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wluoh  he  ietaliigliTilue,  were jprooored 
bj  the  King  through  the  portof  Whydah. 
Oar  poaitioii  on  ue  Gk)Ia  Coast  was  not 
to  be  treated  with  indifference.  England 
was  practically  the  only  European  Bower 
on  ue  Goast,  and  though  the  French 
had  some  small  ports  on  uie  Coast,  on  us 
depended  the  promotion  of  civilization 
in  that  district  of  countnr.  In  case 
of  the  blockade  not  fulfilhng  expecta- 
tion, we  might  find  the  people  of  Ab- 
beokuta  useful  allies ;  and  the  King 
of  Dahomey  had  been  twice  or  thrice 
foQed  in  his  attemptsagainst  that  country 
—80  that  he  woula  be  &ely  to  think  twice 
before  giving  fresh  provocation. 

YisoouiTT  GAUD  WELL  expressed  his 
cordial  agreement  in  the  remarks  which 
bad  just  been  made,  and  pointed  out  that 
any  observations  which  might  be  made 
in  their  Lordships'  House  which  should 
■how  the  slightest  want  of  approval  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  (Government 
might  occasion  mischief  in  cases  where 
difficulties  arose  with  a  barbarous  poten- 
tate like  the  King  of  Dahomey.  It  was 
of  great  importance  that  the  King  of 
Dahomey  should  understand  that  we 
were  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  The 
Kinff  was  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
should  treat  a  message  from  the  Com- 
modore with  contempt,  but  that  one 
from  the  Queen  of  England  would  be 
treated  very  differently.  It  was  desir- 
able that  this  potentate  should  be  taught 
that  the  Commodore  was  the  represent- 
ative of  Her  Maj  esty .  It  was  important  to 
prevent  such  mischievous  notions  getting 
abroad,  and  if  the  blow  which  we  felt 
bound  to  strike  in  such  cases  was  to  be 
effective  it  must  not  always  be  deferred 
until  after  a  long  correspondence  with 
home,  because  sometimes  the  effect  of  the 
blow  lay  in  its  being  promptly  given. 

INDLL— PETITION  OP  SIRDAR 
NARAIN  SINGH. 

PETITION  PRESENTED. 

Loan  SELBOBNE,  in  presenting  a 
Petition  from  Sirdar  Narain  Singh, 
praying  for  inouiry  into  his  case,  and  for 
uberation,  said,  that  the  Petitioner  was 
formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment  of  Mooltan,  and  was  now  a  State 
prisoner  residing  at  Moulmein,  in  British 
Bormah.  The  Sirdar  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  doae  of  the  seoond  Sikh  war, 
sharingfhe&te  of hismaster;  and  being 
oonadsKed  a  daagemu  penoni  it  was 
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thought  necessary  to  treat  him  as  a 
State  prisoner,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Moulmein,  and  had  been  detained  from 
1849  to  tiie  present  time.  He  had  at 
different  times  made  three  applications 
to  the  Indian  Qovemment  requesting 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  lapse  of 
time  and  other  circumstances,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  The  first  of  these  applications 
«was  made  in  1863,  and  was  refused  be- 
cause the  Government  of  the  Punjab  then 
thought  it  would  be  unsafe  to  permit  his 
return.  When  the  second  application  was 
made  in  1872  the  Qovemor  General 
caused  the  Petitioner  to  be  informed  that 
his  prayer  might  possibly  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  some  future  time.  He 
renewed  the  application  in  1874;  but  he 
was  again  disappointed  by  the  answer, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Punjab,  and 
that  he  must  regard  that  answer  as  final. 
In  his  present  Petition  he  expressed  his 
desire  to  forget  the  past  and  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native 
land.  He  prayed,  first,  that  an  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  into  the  facts  of  his 
case ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  Punjab,  or,  if 
this  were  not  deemed  practicable,  that 
he  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  reside 
at  Benares.  He  could  not  ask  the 
House  to  investigate  a  case  of  this  kind 
in  a  way  which  would  remove  its  con- 
sideration from  the  Indian  Government, 
but  he  hoped  the  presentation  of  this 
Petition  might  lead  to  the  case  being 
re-considered,  at  a  time  when  an  act 
of  grace  would  come  with  peculiar  grace 
from  Her  Majesty.  Independently  of 
this  Petition,  he  had  received  sufficient 
information  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the 
Petitioner's  good  conduct  since  his  ori- 
ginal fault,  and  during  the  time  of  his 
punishment.  He  had  copies  of  seven 
testimonials  of  the  Petitioner  dated  in 
different  years  between  1856  and  1865, 
and  signed  by  Commissioners,  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  other  British  officers 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Province 
and  district  in  which  Sirdar  Narain 
Singh  was  a  prisoner.  He  likewise 
found  that  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Petitioner,  which  originally  was  strict, 
had  been  relaxed,  that  he  had  been  put 
on  parole,  and  that  his  conduct  had  been 
in  all  respects  proper  and  meritorious. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment thought  of  making  him  a  grant  of 
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land  in  British  Burmah.  It  ought  also 
to  be  remembered  in  his  favour,  that, 
when  he  was  first  brought,  as  a  prisoner, 
down  the  Ganges,  his  conduct  had  been 
fayourably  distinguished  from  that  of 
others  in  the  same  circumstances,  upon 
an  important  occasion.  Since  the  Notice 
was  given,  for  the  presentation  of  the 
present  Petition,  he  (Lord  Selbome)  had 
received  from  Mr.  Lushin^ton,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  British  Civil  Semce  in  India, 
and  who  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
suggestion  or  preparation  of  the  Peti- 
tion, a  letter,  which  he  would  the  more 
readily  read  to  the  House,  because  it 
attributed  to  the  Petitioner  an  active, 
and  even  prominent^  concurrence  in  the 
attempt  then  made  by  the  prisoners  to 
escape,  which,  he  believed,  the  Petitioner 
himself  did  not  acknowledge. 

**  Treasurer's  House, 

"  Guy's  Hospital, 

"May  16. 

**  My  Lord, — I  have  seen  in  the  public  papers 
that  you  purpose  presenting  a  Petition  on  oehalf 
of  Narain  Sin^h,  at  present  a  prisoner  in  British 
Burmah,  praying  for  inquiry  into  his  case  and 
for  liberation.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life  many  years  ago,  nor  do  I 
know  what  particular  reasons  have  been  set 
forth  by  him  in  his  Petition  for  release.  I  ven- 
ture, however,  to  address  your  Lordship  on  tho 
subject,  because  when  I  was  magistrate  of  Patna 
in  1849-50,  Narain  Singh,  who  was  then  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  saved  the  honour 
and  the  life  of  a  European  woman  on  board  the 
steamer  which  was  conveying  Xarain  Singh  and 
other  prisoners  to  Calcutta.  All  the  prisoners, 
headed  by  Narain  Singh,  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  escape ;  they  shot  down  their  guards, 
and  got  possession  of  the  vessel,  and  several  of 
the  prisoners  would  then  have  attacked  the 
woman  had  not  Narain  Singh  protected  her.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  his  good  conduct  on  this 
occasion  that  he  was  not  hanged  for  the  murders 
on  board  the  steamer.  Some  little  time  after 
this  Narain  Singh  was  sent  to  British  Burmah, 
where  he  has  been  undergoing  his  sentence  in  a 
very  exemplary  manner.  This  part  of  my  state- 
ment could  be  confirmed  by  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  who  saw  him  a  few  years  ago  when 
visiting  the  convict  prisons  in  the  Straits  and 
British  Burmah.  After  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years  there  can  bo  no  feai'  now  of  Narain  Singh 
{if  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  country)  getting 
up  any  political  disturbance,  and  I  venture  to 
think,  with  reference  to  the  facts  I  have  stated 
and  his  long  incarceration,  now  nearly  30  years 
ago,  he  might  be  considered  as  deserving  release. 

'^  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

**Ed.  H.  Lushi>'oton, 
"  Late  Bengal  CvhX  Service." 

Zord  Sflhorne 


This  appeared  to  be  a  eaae  in  yhak 
there  were  exceptionally  fkYomtUso- 
cumstances,  and  if  the  fiuts  u  lu  In! 
stated  them  were  found  to  be  ecnrat,  , 
he  should  hear  with  great  pleasure  Oik 
the  Indian  GK>vemment  oonsidered  ths 
time  had  come  when  the  Petftianv 
might  be  safely  allowed  to  return  to  bii 
native  land. 
LoED  STANLEY  op  AliDEBLETsop- 

gorted  the  prayer  of  the  Petitioner,  m- 
eving  that  his  long  absence  must  hare 
destroyed  the  politi^  influence  whidi  k 
might  formerly  haye  poeseased  in  his 
native  country.  After  the  lapse  of  nesrlj 
30  years  all  the  soldiers  he  nad  formnlj 
commanded  must  have  left  the  standaids. 
The  petitioner  was  now  a  very  old  mm, 
and  was  very  anxious  to  end  hii  life 
near  the  holy  waters  of  the  Changes,  ud 
he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  reside  it 
Benares,  if  objections  were  still  mads  to 
his  return  to  his  native  province. 

The  Mabquess  of  SAUSBITBTiiid 
the  case  had  been  frequently  under  tte 
consideration  of  the  Indian  Gkyvemmot; 
but  it  had  not  been  deemed  advinbh 
that  the  Petitioner  should  be  pemiitted 
to  return  to  that  part  of  India  where  he 
possessed  influence ;  but  the  House  troold 
hardly  expect  him  to  g^ve  in  detail  the 
reasons    which  influenced    the   Indiu 
Government   in    the    oouree  thej  had 
taken.      He  did  not  believe  that  tht 
prisoner's  life  had  been  altogether  un- 
happy, for  his  imprisonment  had  bees 
softened  as  far  as  practicable — ^indeed, 
the  latter  period  of  his  detention  nu^ 
be  correctly  expressed  by  the  word  "m- 
temment."    Undoubtedly  he  had  beoi 
secluded  from  that  part  of  the  coontiy 
where  his  influence  might  have  hsd  t 
pernicious  effect  on  the  public  pesos. 
The  mere  fact  of  efibrts  having  been 
made  to  provide  land  for  him  in  Burmah 
showed  his  detention  was  not  of  a  severe 
character.    As  to  whether  the  Petitioner 
could  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  Punjab, 
he  should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
without  being  afforded  an  opportonitj  of 
fully  consulting  the  Indian  GrovemmSBt 
This  was  a  matter  in  regard  to  which 
the  Indian  Government  were  eminent 
qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgmsiit» 
as   they   would  have*  meane  of  judg- 
ing which  were  not  accessible  to  sny 
person  in  this  country.     He  would  im- 
mediately bring  the  Petition  under  ths 
notice  of  the  Governor  (Jensral  of  India, 
who  he  felt  assured  would  be  ^ad  to 
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until  he  had  had  an  opporttmitj  of  oon-       Captain  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
•alting  the  Qovemor  ueneral.  the  Admiralty,  If  he  intends  to  take  any 

steps  this  Session  to  increase  the  number 

HoQM  adjourned  at  half-past  seven    (^^^  ^^7  *1^©  hundred)  of  the  Royal 

o'clock,  to  Thonday  next,  half    Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  who  have 

past  Ten  o'clock,    been  so  favourably  reported  upon  as 

thoroughly  efficient,  and  as  available, 
on  the  shortest  notice,  in  the  event  of 
war;  and,  whether  he  will  afford  the 

members  of  the  London  Brigade  greater 

facilities  for  drill  and  exercise,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Somerset  House,  than  is  of- 
fered on  board  Her  Maiestrvr's  Ounboat 
HOUSE     OP    COMMONS,        "Eainbow?" 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  he  should 

ISiCiiay,  leth  May,  1876.  '>®  very  glad  to  see  the  number  of  Eoyal 

Naval  Artillery  Volunteers    increased, 

,    «  ^  ^.  .,   ^  but  their  increase  depended  upon  the 

"SS;^5n.^ror^^3.  st,  P^JUo  spirit  of  those  who  had  leisure 

J^  Hay,  Major  O'Qonnan  addtd.  ^^^  wJ^o  were  qualified  to  serve  m  that 

PvBuc  BiLLB  —  Ordered  —  First   lUading—  corps.  With  regard  to  facilities  for  drill, 

VrnnttAtf  Educatian  (Irsland)  [150] ;  TJni-  he  had  not  had  any  application  for  fur- 

*ZrX:lS!^Mi^9Si.(Irelaud).rin].    *^*'  ^^^««  ^^^  *»»«  neighbourhood  of 

oZ!uS!ryiv^i^^^^^^^<^^<^    Somerset  House    nor  was  he  aware,  if 

(Inlaad)  *  [1211.  such  application  had  been  made,  that  a 

larger  ship  than  the  Rainlow  could  be 

placed  there  for  the  purpose. 

SHEBIFFS  (IBELAND)— BETENTION  OF    ^  ^    ^ 

LEVIES.— QXJESnON.  SUPREME   COURT    OF   JUDICATURE 

Mb.  O'SUUiIVAN  aaked  the  Chief  ACT.  1878— OFFICIAL  REFEREES. 

Secretaiy  fbr  Ireland,  If  he  is  aware  question. 

that  a  practioe  exists  in  several  counties  „     TTT»T^Tv-.r      ■>    3  -vr     m.        n 

and  towns  in  Ireland  of  sherifis  and  .^^'^^^^  asked  Mr    Chancellor 

iheir  deputies  overholding  for  a  oonsi-  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  inquiries 

derable  fime,  in  their  ow^  hands,  large  T'°*i*i'®''^T*^!t''  ^^^f^}^  grounded 

auma  of  money  belonging  to  trade™,  the  wi^drawal  of  the  Vote  for  the  Sala- 

which  they  (the  sheriffs)  fevied  by  exe-  "««  "^  the  Official  Re  Ws  has  yet  been 

ration  or  decree,  in  place  of  handing  it  ^'^H  whether  tlie  Refel^ee  whose  ap- 

orer  to  those  entitled  to  same;  and?  if  pomtment  was  then  specially  challenged 

ao,  whether  the  Govemment  will  take  °"^;  '°  *t?  meantime,  entered  on  the 

any  steps  to  prevent  these  officials  from  duties  of  his  office ;  and,  if  not,  whether 

continuing  this  practice  ?  ^«  T*^  undertake  that,  before  wything 

Sib  mCHAMi  HICKS -BEACH:  further  is  done,  and  before  the  Referees 

In  answer  to  the  Question,  I  have  to  state  ^.*®''  °  Vjl®""  ^»*^f '  ^«.  ^}^^  ^^J^?™  *® 

that  it  is  possible  this  practice  may  exist  ^.°Tu^  *i.®  'f  ^*  °^^,V'  inquiries,  and 

in  some  bounties,  but  I  have  not  been  ?^  t*'^®  *^«  deferred  Vote ;  and,  whe- 

able  to  discover  that  it  prevaUs  to  any  J^.®*".^®  «»°  °*°'.®  »"  f'^  ''^^°'  '^''^■ 

extent;  and,  if  it  did,  as  the  sheriffs  and  *f^»i°S  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon 

nib^eriA  are  not  under  the  control  of  ^''^ifPSSr^A^n^i^T  t  nT>  x-^^/^tt™ 

the  Executive  Government,  it  would  not    J^^^^^^^^?^  T"^  EXCHE- 
be  a  matter  in  which  the  Executive  Go-    9^^'  "i /pply.  said   that  on  the  ocea- 

venunent  could  interfere.    If  the  ere-  S°°.,  *      a  iv""  -.f^     ,  *™f^ 

ditors  of  persons  interested  in   these  ^^t''*-®"'*?.^^®^^^  */  ^***"  \'  ^^^ 

taaiM  have  any  oaoee  to  complain  they  ^^'^  °^}}^  "^^^^  referees  was  before 

have   their   n^medy  by  action  at  law  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  that  Vote 

acainst  die  sherifb  ^'"^  challenged  upon  the  allegation  that 

^^  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  ap- 
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pointed  to  the  office  of  official  referee 
was  not  properly  qualified  for  his  posi- 
tion. There  seemed  to  be  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
appointment,  and  it  was  considered  most 
desirable  that  the  Vote  should  be  with- 
drawn for  the  time,  he  undertaking  to 
make  inquiry  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as 
to  the  appointment  in  question.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  had  written  him  a  letter 
of  considerable  length,  which  he  re- 
quested him  to  read  to  the  House,  on  the 
subject ;  but  from  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  matter  it  was  one  which  would 
occupy  more  time  than  ought  properly 
to  be  given  to  it  in  answering  a  Ques- 
tion. They  would,  however,  soon  be  in 
a  position,  he  hoped,  to  bring  the  Vote 
forward  again,  and  then  all  explanations 
would  be  given.  He  could  not  state 
then  when  they  would  go  into  Supply 
upon  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  but 
wnen  they  did,  this  Vote  would  be  taken 
first.  He  understood  that  the  referees 
entered  upon  their  duties  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  and  in  that  position  they 
stood  at  present.  He  thought  it  was 
probable  that  the  Vote  would  be  brought 
forward  on  Friday  week,  but  he  could 
not  say  for  certain. 

EGYPT— MINISTRY  OF  FINANCE— THE 
DEGREE.— QUESTION. 

Lord  EGBEET  MONTAGU  asked 
the  right  honourable  Member  for  Shore- 
ham,  Whether  he  can  explain  the  dis- 
crepancies of  the  items  of  Eevenue 
assigned  in  the  Khedive's  Decree  of 
May  7,  for  the  service  of  the  now 
*'  unified  debt "  (amounting  to  a  Eevenue 
of  £6,495,257  per  annum),  and  the  cor- 
responding one  at  page  13  of  his  Eeport ; 
whether  it  bo  not  the  fact  that  the  whole 
Eevenue  (excluding  the  item  of  Mouka- 
bala,  which  is  to  be  '*  arrested  in  its 
operation,'')  is  £8,892,392  ;  while  the 
expenditure  (excluding  £5,036,675  for 
interest  on  the  old  debts  and  annuities, 
but  adding  the  interest  on  the  new 
**  unified  debt,")  is  £9,704,366  ;  and,  if 
so,  from  what  sources  the  interest  on  the 
Suez  Canal  shares,  and  on  the  "anti- 
cipatory payments  "  of  Moukabala  (viz. 
£6, 124,472)  are  to  be  paid ;  whether  the 
new  "unified  debt"  is  still  £91,000,000, 
or  has  been  increased  during  the  last 
few  days ;  and,  whether  the  item  of 
£990,806  (given  in  the  Decree  as  the 
annual  income  from  the  railways)  is  not 
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liable  to  large  dedafltums  by  mttva. 
penditure  for  maintenance  and  zeuml? 
Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE:  It  is  qnli 
impossible  to  compare  page  18  ofmj 
Eeport  with  the  figpirea  in  the  Deem, 
because  they  are  arranged  on  a  totiDr 
different  principle.  .  My  Keport  givei  i 
total  of  revenue ;  but  the  items  in  tk 
Decree  are  fractions  of  that  total  nt 
aside  for  a  particular  purpose.    And  I 
may  say  that,  though  1  am  quite  wilfiai 
to  explain  anything  in  my  Beport,! 
cannot  undertake  to  reconcile  it  widi 
schemes  for  which  I  am  not  in  the  lent 
responsible,   and  which  I   have  nsrv 
even  seen  in  extevuo,  but  which  ire  ooa- 
tained  in  telegrams  which  hare  been 
more  than  once  altered  and  amended  br 
telegraph.     With  regard  to  the  eeooni 
Question,  I  have,  in  page  11  of  my  B^ 
port,  computed  the  whole  revenue,  ei- 
clusive  of  the  Moukabala,  at  £9,168,000. 
to  which,  of  course,  considerable  addi- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  reTivtl  of  tin 
land  tax  on  the  arrest  of  the  Moukabik 
[Lord  EoBERT   Montagu  :    DednctioB, 
not  addition.]  No!  addition.   ThenoVk 
Lord  says  that  the  figures  in  his  Qum- 
tion  are   exclusive  of  the  Moukabili, 
and  if  the  operation  of  the  Moukabsh 
be  arrested,  the  land  tax  reviyes,  and  thi 
receipts  of  revenue  I  haye  computed  muit 
be  increased  to  a  considerable  extent  Hm 
interest  on  the  Suez  Canal  shares  ii  in- 
cluded in  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  administration  of  Ooveni- 
vernment.  Upon  the  rest  of  the  Question  I 
can  give  no  information.  The  sdieme  for 
the  arrest  of  the  Moukabala  has  not  been 
clearly  explained,  and  seems  somewhit 
obscure.    In  answer  to  the  third  Qaei- 
tion,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any 
certain  information  about  the  preeent 
total  of  tlie  debt.   But  no  doubt  all  debti 
bearing   interest    have   a   tendency  to 
grow  from  day  to  day.     With    regard 
to  the  last  Question,  I  will,  with  the  pe^ 
mission  of  the  House,  usad  the  passage 
which  refers  to  the  railways  in  page  5 
of  my  Eeport — 

"  The  net  revenues  of  the  nil  ways  havt  in- 
creased from  £750,000  a-year  in  1878  to  £990,800 
in  1875;  but  this  rate  of  inioeoae  oauuC  bi 
entirely  relied  upon,  as  more  of  the  fpnm  xeee^ti 
will  necessarily  oe  required  for  maintenaaoe  ud 
renewal  as  the  permanent  way  beoomee  won, 
and  deficient  crops  would  oanse  *i""'«»AaJ 
traffic.  Still,  even  alter  making  theeeaUowaaoi^ 
an  honest  and  intelligent  admiiiietntiioa  of  the 
railways  would  probably  pradnos  a 
revenue," 
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I  hKWB  nothing  to  alter  in  or  add  to 
that  statement. 


ABMY  AND  NAVY  SURGEONS, 

QUESTION. 

Db.  BBADY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  If  it  be  in  contemplation 
to  employ  foreign  medical  men,  with 
foreiffn  diplomas,  in  the  Military  or 
Navfu  Services  of  the  Country  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
aaid,  that  the  medical  officers  in  the 
Army  and  Nayy  had  to  be  natives  of  the 
country  or  naturalized  subjects,  and  no 
foreign  diploma  would  qualify  a  man  for 
Bach  a  commission.  He  must  be  a  re- 
ristered  practitioner  under  the  Medical 
JKeg^istration  Act. 

ONITED  STATES— THE   EXTRADITION 
TREATY— THE  WINSLOW  CASE. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  asked 
the  Under  Secretanr  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afiairs,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  come  to  a  final  decision  on 
the  subject  of  the  extradition  of  the 
prisoner  demanded  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  the 
Papers  relating  to  the  subject  will  be 
presented  to  this  House  ? 

Me.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
Winslow,  the  prisoner  alluded  to,  was 
still  in  custody.  The  application  for  his 
release  was  a  second  time  postponed  for 
10  days  on  the  13th  instant,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  representation  made  to  the 
learned  Judge  by  the  Attorney  General. 
That  representation  was  made  on  the 
ground  tnat  a  Note  had  been  written  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  the  United  Charge  d' Affaires 
in  London  in  answer  to  the  last  repre- 
sentation received  by  Her  Majesty's 
Gk)yemment  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  Note  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  not 
reached  Washington  on  Saturday  last 
when  the  release  of  the  prisoner  was 
asked  for,  and  on  that  ground  the  learned 
Judge  granted  the  postponement.  With 
regard  to  the  Papers  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  asked  for,  they  were 
in  preparation,  and  would  be  presented 
to  tne  House  as  soon  as  the  Correspon- 
dence had  closed. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET:  My 
hon.  Friend  has  not  answered  my  Ques- 


tion, which  was  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  come  to  a  final  decision 
on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE :  I  thought  the  answer 
might  be  inferred  from  what  I  have 
said.  The  Government  could  not  come 
to  a  final  decision  on  the  matter  until 
they  received  the  answer  from  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Note  addressed 
to  them  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

BANKERS  DEPOSITS  --  FINANCIAL 
PANICS,— RESOLUTION. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA,  in  rising  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  certain 
existent  causes  and  conditions  which 
have  in  the  past  conduced  to  the  occur- 
rence of  Financial  Panics,  and  which 
tend  to  their  recurrence  ;  to  suggest  cer- 
tain legislative  remedies ;  and  to  move — 

"That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  Her 
IMajesty's  Government  should  take  into  its  early 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  bo  for  tho 
advantage  of  the  Country  that  a  moderate  and 
g^duatcd  stamp  or  composition  Duty  should  be 
levied  in  respect  to  all  interest-bearing  deposits 
with  bankers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  whe- 
ther the  scale  and  incidence  of  such  Duty  may 
not  be  so  devised  as  to  encourage  the  making  of 
such  deposits  for  fixed  periods  and  renewable 
periods,  as  for  instance  from  three  months  to 
three  months,  in  preference  to  tho  system  which 
has  g^wn  up  and  now  prevails,  whereby  the 
greater  number  and  amount  of  the  interest-bear- 
ing deposits  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  held 
subject  to  recall  at  a  few  days'  notice," 

said,  he  would  not  argue  the  proposition 
that  if  it  be  possible  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence, or  diminish  the  frequency,  or 
restrict  the  operation  of  financial  panics, 
it  was  desirable  to  do  so.  He  was  con- 
tent to  allow  that  portion  of  the  case 
which  he  was  about  to  submit  to  rest  as 
an  assumption  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
according  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  ;  but  he  would  undertake  to  show 
that  there  were  causes  and  condition h 
conducive  to  the  occurrence  of  panics 
which  might  be  discovered  on  investiga- 
tion, of  which  cognizance  ought  to  bo 
taken,  because  they  could  to  a  large  ex- 
tent be  obviated,  and  satisfactorily  dealt 
with  by  law,  without  inflicting  the  least 
injury  on  any  class  or  interest  in  the 
Empire.  That  hon.  Members  might  not 
mistake  the  scope  or  object  of  his  Reso- 
lution, he  would  observe  at  starting  that 
he  was  as  much  opposed  as  any  hon. 
Member  of  that  House  to  what  might 
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be  termed  meddling  legislation  and  to 
measures  which  infringed  upon  or  ham- 
pored  freedom  of  contract.  Having  said 
that,  however,  he  would  remark  that 
neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  country 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  was  the 
law  of  contract,  or  ought  it  to  be,  in  all 
respects  perfectly  free.  Our  system,  for 
instance,  although  one  of  the  freest,  had 
been  frequently,  and  was  at  present,  de- 
signed to  encourage  one  species  of  con- 
tract by  immunity  from  tax,  or  by  a  light 
scale  of  duties,  whilst  it  discouraged  or 
weighted  others  by  heavier  imposts.  To 
obviate  the  dangers  which  now  existed, 
and  which  he  intended  to  point  out,  he 
would  propose  that  Parliament  should 
do  no  more  than  apply  this  principle  of 
imposing  a  moderate  but  appreciable 
and  carefully-graduated  scale  of  duties, 
under  circumstances  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  prove  to  the  House  were  suffi- 
ciently important  to  excuse  him  for  oc- 
cupying its  attention.  A  few  more  pre- 
liminary words  might  not  be  out  of 
place.  He  would  propose  no  remedy 
which  could  cost  the  State  anything ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
which  he  would  suggest  would  open  to 
the  State  a  new,  and  in  the  truest  sense 
a  most  legitimate,  source  of  revenue. 
His  object,  however,  was  quite  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  raising  revenue, 
and  the  measures  he  was  about  to  sug- 
gest had  been  devised  solely  with  a  view 
to  obviate  existing  conditions  conducive 
to  fitful  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money, 
aud  fit»queiitly  leading  to  panic.  Few, 
oven  of  those  who  were  generally  well 
inform(?d  and  highly  educated,  under- 
stood the  precise  operation  of  a  financial 
panic;  and  still  fewer  were  capable  of 
distinguishing — perhaps  he  should  more 
correctly  express  it,  tried  to  distinguish — 
how  far  the  crisis  which  had  occurred  was 
due  to  the  inexorable  nature  of  things, 
or  to  what  extent  it  might  bo  a  prevent- 
iblo  epidemic.  They  were  all,  no  doubt, 
familiar  with  the  external  symptoms. 
They  tirst  probably  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  a  considerable  fall  in  the  prices 
of  commodities  or  stocks.  "When  that 
happened  contemporaneously  with  cheap 
money — that  was  to  say,  with  money 
cheap  on  loans  from  day  to  day,  on  Go- 
vernment Stock,  or  on  discount  of  short 
bills — it  was  a  bad  sign,  for  it  indicated 
forced  sales,  and  want  of  confidence 
somewhere.  They  next  probably  heard 
of  tlio  stoppage  of  large  firms   previ- 
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ously  reputed  to  be  wealthy.    Tha  of 
advancing  rates  of  interest  tat  nuMj, 
and  of  the  diminutioii  of  the  reaerree  i& 
the  Bank  of  England ;  then,  in  qvU 
succession,   of  factories    working  onlj 
half  time — of  other  fjBUstories  altogedia 
ceasing  to  work— of  ships  laid  up  in 
dock,  or  sold  at  ruinous  prices— of  fb> 
naces  extinguished — of  discount  houai 
ruined — of  bankruptcies,  liquidationi— 
and  so  forth ;  and  thus  they  acqniisd  i 
forcible  but  somewhat  chaotic  notion  uf 
the  disaster  which  had  befaUen  the  com- 
munity, but  of  actual  diagnosis  they  had 
little  or  none.    They  no  doubt  hssid 
what  purported  to  explain  how  it  hid  all 
come  to  pass.     One  man  said — "  It  vm 
brought  about  by  the  failure  of  tvo  or 
three  great  commercial  or  financial  finni, 
which  all  stopped  payment  about  the 
same  time ;  people  got  alarmed  at  the 
extent    of  the    over-tradinff  and  radi 
speculation  which  were  disdosed  by  ac- 
cident and  magnified  by  rumour;  and 
great  numbers  who  had  nerer  speculated 
themselves  got  frightened,  not  knowing 
where  the  evils  might  end,  and  wom  d 
them  withdrew  their  money  from  the 
strongest  and  most  solvent  banks.    Then 
these  banks  had  to  limit  their  most  le- 
gitimate advances,  and  to  call  up  others 
in  order  to  pay,  or  be  prepared  to  paj, 
their  own  way;  and  so  solvent  pec^e 
who  held  value  against  evexy  pound  tiier 
owed  were  driven  on  the  market  to  seU 
their  stocks  at  the  very  worst  season  to 
force  sales,  and  then,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  glutting  the  markets,  there 
came  a  fall  m  prices  all  round,  which, 
no  doubt,  first  broke  those  who  had  over- 
traded most,  but  then  beggared  nearly 
every  one  who  could  not  cany  on  hia 
business  without  credit."  He  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna)  admitted  that  that  was  some 
account  of  how  a  panic  was  brought 
about.     Another  would  tell  the  aame 
tale,  only  that  he  would  attribute  the 
immediate  cause    of  the  panic  to  the 
outbreak    of  war,  or   the    rumour   of 
war,  which  was  sometimes,  finaadally 
speaking,   quite  as  bad  news.     In  ze- 
spect  to  such  explanations,  he  would  say 
that  they  were  generally  true  enough, 
but  they  were  insufficient.   Over-tradmg 
and  rash  speculation,  and  wars  and  ra- 
mours  of  wars  had  undoubtedly  a  peat 
deal  to  do  with  financial  panios.    uey 
were  the  untoward  and  fuanning  ina- 
dents  which,  so  to  spea^  aetod  as  de- 
pressing nervous  alteratma  on  tibe  pnUio 
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mind;  bat  unfbrtonately,  they  were  in- 
cidenta  which  lecislation  was  for  the 
most  part  powerless  to  prerent.  His 
obaervations  would  scarcely  apply  to 
them,  and  he  would  try  to  explain  why 
they  should  not.  The  match  which 
lighted  the  fiise  and  exploded  the  mine 
was,  no  doubt,  in  one  sense,  the  cause 
of  the  explosion;  but  one  seldom  cared 
to  inquire  whether  the  match  were  of 
sulphur  or  phosphorus.  What  one 
would  desire  to  know  in  such  a  case 
was,  he  would  say,  nearly  the  same 
in  terms  as  what  they  should  inquire 
into  now,  if  they  wished  to  understand 
the  nature  of  a  financial  panic.  What 
were  the  ingpredients  of  tne  mine,  and 
how  were  such  ingredients  combined  so 
as  to  render  them  liable  to  explosion  by 
accident  or  design?  He  would  try  to 
answer  these  questions  in  respect  to 
financial  panics  before  he  sat  down ;  he 
would,  howoTor,  refer  very  shortly,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  panics  which 
had  occurred  from  1825  to  1866.  Each 
panic  for  the  last  half  century  had  a 
history  of  its  own.  The  panic  of  1 825 
was  instigated  by  the  collapse  of  the 
numerous  South  American  mining 
schemes,  by  which  (when  the  community 
was  much  less  able  to  afford  it  than  at 
present)  sereral  millions  were  lost.  The 
uneasiness  and  distrust  arising  out  of 
these  unfortunate  speculations  gave  rise 
to  a  general  run  on  the  banks  of  that 
period,  and  very  many  hundreds  of  them 
closed  their  doors,  never  to  open  them 
again.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  collapse 
of  the  mining  speculations  which  alarmed 
the  public ;  but  it  was  the  over-issue  of 
not€«  by  those  bankers,  often  wholly  un- 
oonnected  with  the  collapsed  mining 
adventures,  which  obliged  them  to  stop 
payment.  There  was  no  very  serious 
panic  in  England  between  1826  and 
1847,  although  there  did  occur  seasons 
of  considerable  pressure — notably  1 836 — 
and  some  local  panics.  The  panic  of 
1 847  was  caused  by  the  alarm  growing 
out  of  the  numerous  failures  of  persons 
who  had  engaged  in  railway  enterprizes 
and  incurred  obligations  on  shares  alto- 
gether in  excess  of  their  financial  re- 
sources, and  by  the  £Eulure  of  several 
meroantile  houses,  some  of  them  in  the 
oom  trade.  The  amount  of  interest- 
bearing  deposits  in  the  London  banks 
in  1847  was  comparatively  small,  scarcely 
more  than  a  toith  of  the  sum  held  in 
18d6.     In  no  instance  that  he  could 


remember  was  there  a  run  on  any  Lon- 
don bank  in  1847.  One  feature  of  that 
panic,  was,  however,  worth  bearing  in 
mind,  and  it  was  the  chief  reason  why 
he  alluded  to  1847.  The  late  Mr.  S. 
Gumey — andhe  was  no  mean  authority — 
stated  that  at  least  from  £4,000,000  to 
£5,000,000  in  bank  notes  were,  during 
that  panic,  locked  up  and  inoperative, 
having  been  drawn  out  of  the  several 
banks  by  persons  whom  no  rate  of 
interest  could  tempt  to  employ  the  money, 
and  who  preferred  to  keep  bank  notes 
rather  than  lodge  the  money  to  their 
credit  in  any  bank.  The  panic  of  1 847 
was  the  first  that  occurred  subsequently 
to  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 
It  was  allayed  by  the  Government  of 
the  day  issuing  an  Order  in  Council 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Bank 
Act,  in  order  to  enable  the  Bank  of 
England  to  afford  temporary  assistance 
to  other  financial  institutions.  Within 
three  weeks  from  the  suspension  of 
the  Act  confidence  was '  restored,  and 
within  a  month  permission  to  over-issue 
was  formally  withdrawn.  In  1 857  there 
was  again  a  panic,  caused  this  time  by 
large  failures  in  America.  There  was 
again  the  same  remedy — permission  to 
the  Bank  of  England  to  over- issue  to  the 
extent  of  £2,000,000.  Now,  he  would 
ask  the  House  to  consider  what  he  was 
about  to  tell  them.  Between  1847  and 
1857  the  deposits  in  the  three  principal 
joint  stock  banks  in  London  had  increased 
from  £7,215,729  in  1847,  to  £35,501,241 
in  1857.  Now,  inasmuch  as  there  were 
several  other  banks  established  in  Lon- 
don in  the  meantime,  whose  operations 
he  (Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna)  had  not  takeiL 
into  account,  he  was  fully  justified  in 
taking  the  amount  of  interest-bearing 
deposits  as  having  increased  five-fold 
within  the  10  years  referred  to.  The 
figures  he  had  quoted  were  for  deposits, 
wnether  bearing  interest  or  not;  other 
data,  however,  which  need  not  be  re- 
ferred to  now,  convinced  him  that  tho 
increase  in  the  interest-bearing  deposits 
had  been  continuously  and  relatively 
greater  than  the  increase  in  balances 
which  did  not  carry  interest.  In  1859  an- 
other cloud  passed  over  the  commercial 
horizon ;  it  arose  from  the  apprehension 
of  a  European  war.  The  scare,  however, 
passed  away  without  producing  actual 
panic.  The  year  1864  was  very  remark- 
able. From  spring  to  autumn  it  boded 
very  badly.  People,  however,  since  1866 
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appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  deep 
anxieties  and  vicissitudes  of  1864;  and 
yet  it  was  the  fact  that  never  since  the 
usury  laws  were  repealed  had  so  great  a 
pressure  or  so  high  a  rate  of  interest  pre- 
vailed for  a  whole  year  as  in  1864.  The 
average  rate  of  discount  for  that  year,  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  was  7^  per  cent.  In 
the  panic  year  of  1 866  it  averaged  no 
more  than  7.  The  panic  of  1 866  was  suffi- 
ciently recent  to  be  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  most  of  the  Members  of  that 
House;  he  had,  therefore,  no  intention 
of  going  through  its  details,  but  would 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  John  P.  Gassiot, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  largest  of  the 
great  London  joint-stock  banks,  who 
thus  summarized  the  condition  to  which 
the  banking  and  financial  community 
were  reduced  on  the  11th  May,  1866, 
before  the  issue  of  the  Order  in  Council 
suspending  the  Bank  Act.  These  were 
Mr.  Gassiot*8  words — 

"At  any  time  after  12  o'clock  on  the  11th 
May,  1866,  there  was  probably  no  price  for 
whidi  the  Bank  of  England  banks  or  bankers 
could  have  obtained  Bank  of  England  notes  for 
any  amount  of  Government  Stock." 

He  (Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna)  admitted  that 
he  might  now  be  fairly  expected  to  give 
his  own  view  of  those  conditions  of  our 
financial  and  commercial  system  which, 
he  maintained,  conduced  to  the  occur- 
rence of  financial  panics,  and  to  much 
of  the  disturbance  which  sometimes 
occurred  without  eventuating  in  positive 
panic ;  and  this  he  would  do  as  briefly 
as  possible.  They  all  knew  that  the 
trade  of  this  country  was  now,  and  always 
had  been,  largely  carried  on  with  bor- 
rowed money.  They  did  not,  however, 
sufficiently  take  into  consideration  this 
other  fact — that  it  was  so  carried  on 
with  money  borrowed  twice  over.  The 
last-mentioned  circumstance  was,  how- 
ever, the  key  to  the  problem  which  they 
had  to  solve.  The  banker  was  the  first 
borrower.  Ho  (Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna) 
had  already  shown  that  between  1847 
and  1857  the  deposits  in  three  London 
joint  stock  banks  had  increased  from 
£7,000,000  to  £35,000,000.  Between 
1857  and  1 866  the  deposits  in  these  three 
banks  had  increased  from  £35,000,000 
to  £57,000,000.  Now,  they  must  reflect 
that  what  had  taken  place  with  these  three 
banks  was  taking  place  in  almost  all  the 
other  joint-stock  banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  monies  were — to  the 
extent,   probably,    of  three-fourths    or 
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seven-eighths  of  fhe  whole — ^bonoved 
at  varjdng  rates  of  interest,  and  im 
made  repayable  by  the  banlu  in  «id 
case  at  call,  or  on  a  few  days'  notin. 
They  had  now  to  bear  in  mind  thit  the 
banker,  having  himself  to  pay  internfc 
for  the  money,  was  oblig^  oy  the  foy 
nature  of  things  to  re-lend  it,  and  at  i 
higher  rate,  in  order  to  re-imbnrse  lum- 
self.  Now,  what  he  did  was  this— 
take  an  individual  case — ^he  lent  the 
money  to  some  one  who,  in  reton  &r 
the  money,  gave  him  some  other  se- 
curity which  the  banker  deemed  eof- 
ficient  at  the  time.  When  that  opera- 
tion was  carried  out — that  was  to  ear, 
when  the  banker  had  re-lent  the  de- 
positor's money — so  far  as  the  baaks 
and  depositor  were  concerned,  the  mam 
gtta  money  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  migki 
have  gone  to  Dantac  or  to  Odessa  to 

Eay  for  a  cargo  of  com ;  or  it  miglit 
ave  gone  to  St.  Petersburg  or  Yienna 
to  pay  for  the  stuff  which  the  banker 
had  agreed  to  take  as  security ;  or  it 
might  have  gone  into  some  other  se- 
curity, good  or  bad.  The  banker,  hov- 
ever,  must  be  presumed  to  know  what 
he  was  about,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  Iw 
got  good  security,  and  with  a  sufficient 
margin  to  protect  him  from  loss.  Now, 
they  might  take  this  as  certain,  that 
owing  to  the  influx  of  deposits  the  not' 
mal  condition  of  a  banker  in  this  oomi- 
try  was  that  of  one  seeking  to  employ 
money — to  lend  it  on  good  security  at  a 
remunerative  rate.  He  could  not  afibid 
to  have  money  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent idle  for  which  he  had  himself  con- 
tracted to  pay  interest.  At  this  stage 
they  had  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
were  not  commercial  bills  in  existence 
to  absorb  half  the  money— or  anything 
like  half  the  money — which  the  bankers 
had  to  lend.  The  banker  was,  there- 
fore, as  an  exigency  of  his  business, 
constrained  to  advance  money  largely  on 
financial  securities.  Government  Stock, 
if  he  could  get  it,  and  he  seldom  oould, 
railway  debentures,  railway  stocks,  canal 
stocks,  Eussian,  French,  or  ether  Go- 
vernment bonds,  or  such  like.  He  be- 
lieved, and  he  was  generally  riffht  in 
believing,  that  he  could  make  himself 
as  safe  with  some  of  these  fiiia^ni*iftl  se- 
curities a^  he  could  be  by  discounting 
ordinary  commercial  bills  if  they  were 
forthcoming.  As  a  general  rule,  he  ob- 
tained good  and  sufficient  seoinity  far 
the  ultimate  repayment  of  his  advances 
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in  an  (ndmarj  times.  The  one  oonBide- 
ration,  however,  which  was,  or  which 
ahould,  always  be  present  to  the  banker's 
mind  was  this,  that  as  he  had  himself 
undertaken  to  repay  his  depositors  at 
oall,  or  on  a  few  days'  notice,  he  must 
be  ewer  vig^ant  lest  anything  should 
ooour,  or  be  likely  to  occur,  which  could 
render  his  securities  unmarketable  for 
even  the  shortest  time.  Now,  let  them 
sappose  that  at  a  time  when  trade  was 
neitner  very  prosperous  nor  the  reverse, 
confliderable  activity  in  some  few  branches 
and  depression  in  others,  the  banker 
reads  some  disquieting  intelligence.  A 
report,  apparently  well  founded,  reaches 
Iiim  as  to  some  formidable  foreign  com- 
plications, or  it  might  be  as  to  some 
great    impending   bankruptcy.      Some 

Sersons  believe  the  news,  and  others 
isbelieve  it;  his  own  opinion  is  that, 
whether  it  be  true  or  false,  it  could  have 
very  little  ultimate  effect  on  the  value 
of  the  securities  in  his  bank.  But  this 
is  not  a  sufficient  assurance  for  him, 
if  he  thinks  the  report  might  suffice 
to  render  the  public  sensitive,  or  to  bring 
down  market  prices  ;  so,  without  betray- 
ing, or  admitting  that  he  sees,  the 
slightest  symptom  of  alarm,  he  quietly 
caSs  up  a  number  of  his  loans,  and 
declines  to  renew  others  as  they  fall  due 
— which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  But 
the  banker  whose  action  he  had  de- 
scribed acted  on  information  open  to  all, 
and  it  was  therefore  highly  probable 
that  50  other  bankers  all  over  the  coun- 
tiy — ^in  town  and  country — acted  simi- 
larly, without  the  least  concert  one  with 
another.  Now,  the  immediate  and 
natural  effect  of  that  was,  that  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  banks,  whose  loans  were 
called  up,  put  unusual  quantities  of  their 
stocks  or  their  produce  simultaneously 
on  the  market,  and  then — even  suppos- 
ing the  amount  of  purchases  to  continue 
the  same  as  usual — a  fall  of  price  ensued 
which,  if  it  continued  long  without  re- 
action, tended  to  produce  that  sensitive- 
ness in  the  public  mind  which  the 
banker  had  himself  anticipated,  but  had 
also  contributed  to  provoke.  He  (Sir 
Joseph  M'Kenna)  could  not  blame  the 
bankers  at  all  in  this  matter.  Each 
banker  knew  that  all  other  bankers 
were  likely,  or  liable,  to  be  influenced 
as  he  was  himself,  and  at  such  a  time 
to  adopt  a  stringent  policy.  Moreover, 
he  knew  from,  experience  that  if  a  real 
pressure,  even  one  far  short  of  a  panic. 


were  to  come  about,  the  customer  who 
had  been  earliest  forced  on  the  market 
came  off  better  than  those  who  had  been 
indulged  until  later  on,  when  lower 
prices  were  sure  to  prevail.  When  fall- 
ing prices  continued  to  be  telegraphed 
day  after  day  to  the  country,  many  de- 
positors not  as  yet  in  the  least  degree 
moved  by  panic,  but  looking  out  for 
good  investments,  yet  hesitating  to  in- 
vest, gave  notice  to  their  banker  to 
place  the  amount  of  their  deposits  on 
the  proper  day  to  their  credit  on  current 
account.  If  these  monies  were  shortly 
after  chequed  away,  the  banker  con- 
gratulated himself,  and  had  good  reason 
for  doing  so,  that  he  had  made  timely 
provision  for  the  demand,  l^lany  such 
pressures  as  those  he  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna)  had  described,  after  a  few 
days  of  nervousness,  or  a  few  weeks, 
perhaps,  passed  away;  prices  rallied; 
everyone  became  re-assured  ;  and  credit 
circulated  once  more  through  its  usual 
channels.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
anything  to  stimulate  the  excitement  and 
distrust  occurred,  the  pressure  continued 
until  at  length  the  point  was  reached 
when  sales  on  the  market  could  no  longer 
be  made,  even  at  the  low  figures  which 
were  set  down  as  the  market  price. 
Prices,  in  fact,  became  nominal.  At 
this  point,  panic  amongst  depositors 
might  at  any  moment  become  intense. 
It  usually  began  to  operate  in  this 
fashion — People  who  were  previously  in 
the  habit  of  lodging  their  daily  receipts 
with  their  bankers  ceased  to  do  so, 
and  whilst  they  had  funds  in  the  bank 
they  paid  off  their  ordinary  engage- 
ments by  drafts  on  their  bankers. 
Other  people  drew  out  their  deposits, 
equally  without  the  appearance  of  any 
nervousness,  but  they  thought  it  well  to 
hold  cash  in  their  safes,  in  preference  to 
having  it  at  their  credit  in  any  bank. 
This  latter  was  something  like  what  Mr. 
Samuel  Gumey  stated  as  having  occurred 
in  1847,  when,  to  his  knowledge,  some 
£4,000,000  or  £5,000,000  in  bank  notes 
were  locked  up  in  the  safes  of  private 
persons.  But  there  are  also  many  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  hold  gold. 
Concurrently  with  this  process,  mercan- 
tile and  financial  failures  are  an- 
nounced from  day  to  day.  The  strongest 
bankers  find  themselves  at  last  in 
this  position — that  if  things  continue 
to  go  from  bad  to  worse,  it  is  only 
a  question  of  a  very  short  time  when 
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the  best  must  Buccumb.  Therefore, 
they  think  something  must  be  done 
at  once  to  allay  the  nervousness  which 
by  this  time  has  spread  widely  through 
depositors.  Thereupon  a  deputation  of 
bankers  is  organized,  which  waits  on 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  hap- 
pens to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  time  being,  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  is  besought  to  pass, 
and  does  pass,  an  Order  in  Council  to 
enable  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue 
bank  notes  in  excess  of  its  ordinary 
statutable  powers,  that  it  may  be  able 
to  make  advances  to  banks  which  are 
in  one  sense  perfectly  solvent,  and  are 
yet  admittedly  under  such  pressure,  or 
in  immediate  prospect  of  it,  as  would 
render  them  liable  to  stop  payment. 
Now,  it  was  their  duty  to  obviate,  if 
they  could,  such  wide-spread  evils  as 
had  invariably  occurred  before  this  last 
somewhat  empirical  expedient  —  the 
Order  in  Council  —  had  become  the 
only  resource  for  the  strongest  and 
best  managed  banks.  Why  should  re- 
medial or  preventive  action  only  com- 
mence when  so  much  mischief  had  been 
already  done  ?  He  said  it  was  a  some- 
what empirical  expedient,  and  yet  it 
sufficed,  because  the  affection  was  mainly 
a  nervous  one.  There  was  a  general, 
vague  apprehension  that  no  one  was 
likely  to  have  money  enough  to  pay  his 
way,  and  therefore  ever}-  creditor,  or  at 
any  rate  a  vast  number  of  creditors, 
said  to  their  debtors — "  Pay  us  oflF.** 
And  then  the  debtors,  in  this  last  resort, 
being  great  bankers  and  influential 
l)eoi)le,  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  got  the  Order  in  Council 
issued ;  whereupon,  all  at  once,  as  if  by 
magic,  or  like  a  miracle  following  some 
sacramental  act,  confidence  was  restored, 
and  those  creditors  who  the  day  before 
were  anxious  about  their  money  assimied 
all  at  once  that  everything  was  set  right 
again,  and  credit  was  re-instated  by  the 
bare  tender,  or  by  a  mere  morsel  of 
relief.  The  success  which  had  invariably 
attended  the  mere  issue  of  the  Order  in 
Council — its  immediate  sedative  effect — 
showed  sufficiently  that  the  evil  was 
mainly  attributable  to  apprehension  and 
distrust,  and  was  not  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  obligations  attributable  to  over- 
trading and  reckless  speculation,  save 
and  except  to  this  extent — which  he 
freely  admitted — that  public  instances  of 
overtrading  and  unfortunate  speculation 


originated  too  often  the  distngt,  iHaA 
then  spreads  far  and  wide.    PtTlimnt 
could  do  but  little  to  check  OTertrtdiag, 
or  put  an  end  to  reckless  specnlttifli; 
but  it  could,  nevertheless,  do  a  gnit 
deal  to  curtail  the  area  over  which  puie 
generated  by  such  practices  could  pn- 
pagate  itself.    Parliament  could,  by  tki 
discriminative  application  of  a  modenle 
system  of  stamp  or  composition  dutiii. 
induce  the  depositing  community— tlm 
was  to  say,  all  who  received  interest  os 
their  deposits — to  adopt  a  rontine  kn 
the  making  and  calline  up  of  depoaitn. 
which,  without  the  sli^test  onfainoi, 
would  preclude  the  possibilitv  of  vut 
numbers  of   depositors  simiutaneoBilT 
calling  up  their  deposits  under  then- 
fluence  of  panic.      Now,    the   pncsft 
whereby  that  could  be  done  was  enen- 
tially  simple.    It  was  not  merely  inex- 
pensive, but  it  might  be  made  the  eoom 
of  yerv    considerable  revenue   to  tke 
State.    Save  and  except  the  impoatiao 
of   a   moderate    and    carefhlly-deriMd 
scale  of  stamp  or  composition  datiee— 
which  ought  never  to  be  oppressive— ke 
would  leave  the  right  of   contract  be- 
tween the  banker  and  his'depositorpn- 
oisely  as  it  was  at  present.     EEe  did  not 

Sropose  to  apply  any  rule  to,  orleryany 
uty  whatever  in  respect  to,  deposits  or 
balances  in  banks  wnich  diid  not  betr 
interest  to  the  depositor.  As  the  banker 
received  those  monies  without  any  obli- 
gation to  pay  interest  for  them,  he  vas 
not  compelled  to  make  use  of  them  by 
the  natiure  of  the  transaction,  and  there- 
fore he  might  be  fairly  looked  to  tobave 
the  fuU  monies  forthcoming  at  aJl  times. 
In  the  case  of  interest-bearing  depoeiti, 
tlie  principle  was  quite  different,  and  as 
the  banker  must  oe  presumed  to  make 
use  of  them,  he  would  propose  that  the 
House  should  so  legislate  as  to  lead  the 
public  to  cultivate  a  system  of  bnainesB 
which  would  introduce  more  certainty 
into  the  decdings  of  depositora  with  their 
bankers.  He  proposed  that  all  interest- 
bearing  deposits  should  be  made  liaUe 
to  a  certain  stamp  or  composition  duty. 
like  that  now  levied  on  bank  notes  and 
on  bank  bills  in  circulation.  Hie  com- 
position duty  now  payable  by  baaken 
on  their  notes  and  bills  in  cironlatiim 
was  at  the  rate  of  7«.  per  cent  per 
annum.  He  did  not  propose  to  applj 
this  precise  rate  in  any  ease,  and  mSntj 
mentioned  it  because  it  was  an  inmost 
of  an  analogous  nature,  if  not  qmU 
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similar  to  that  which  he  was  about  to 
suggest     In  the  matter  of  impost  he 
proposed  that  a  very  light  scale  indeed 
should  apply  to  the  classes  of  deposits 
which  should  be  made  least  susceptible 
of  being  acted  upon  by  nervous  or  panic- 
stricken  persons.     With  this  view   he 
proposed  that  every  interest-bearing  de- 
posit of  money  made  with  a  banker  in 
the  United  Kingdom  should,  if  no  stipu- 
lation to  the  contrary  were  made,  stand  as 
payable  on  the  day  three  months  follow- 
ing the  day  of  lodgment,  and  not  be  of 
light  payable  on  an  earlier  day ;  and,  if 
not  demanded  on  its  first  day  of  matu- 
rity, should  stand  as  re-lodged  for  an- 
other three  months,  and  so  on  from  three 
months  to  three  months.  These  he  would 
call   *' common  deposits."      He  would 
Bugg^t  their  being  made  subject  to  a 
composition  duty,  payable  by  the  banker, 
and  not  chargeaole  against  his  depositor, 
at  the  rate  of  4«.  per  cent  per  annum. 
Nothing  should  prevent  the  banker,  if 
he  thought  fit,  on   the  request  of  his 
customer,  from  paying  any  such  deposit 
at  an  earlier  day  than  the  next  maturity ; 
but  they  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  sti- 
pulate beforehand  that  he  should  do 
BO.     In  cases  where  what  he  called  a 
<<  common  deposit "  would  not  suit  the 
depositor,  he  might  stipulate  to  lodge 
the  money  repayable  at  shorter  inter- 
vals than  three  months,   but  in  each 
such  case,  if  the  period  fixed  were  not 
less  than  three  weeks,  he  would  subject 
the  deposit  to  a  composition  duty  at  the 
rate  of  1«.  per  cent  for  each  such  pe- 
riod ;  but  in  these  cases  the  duty  would 
not  be  borne  by  the  banker,  but  would 
be  deducted  by  him  from  the  accrued 
interest,  and  so  accounted  for  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes. 
If  the  deposits  were  maae  repayable  at 
periods  less  than  three  weeks,  he  would 
render  them  liable  to  a  duty  of  ^d,  per  cent 
in  respect  to  each  such  shorter  period — 
to  be  charged,  collected,  and  accounted 
for  as  in  the  previous  case.     If  the  de- 
posit were  made  repayable  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  months,  weeks,  or  days' 
notice  had  expired,  and  not  at  a  fixed 
time,  the  number  of  such  months,  weeks, 
or  days  would  be  treated  as  a  period, 
and  the  deposit  would  be  liable  to  a 
duty  of  6J.  or  1«.  per  cent — as  the  case 
might   be— for   each    such    period    of 
months,  weeks,  or  days  as  it  remained 
with  fhe  banker — to  be  charged,  col- 
laotodi  and  accounted  for— as  in  the  two 


last-mentioned  cases.    There  were  some 
other  details  and  some  purely  technical 
matters  which  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  but  he  would  not  dwell  upon 
them  now.      He  estimated  that  more 
th6ui  two-thirds  of  the  deposits  in  the 
banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  would, 
from  mere  motives  of  economy,  fall  into 
the  three -monthly  routine  of  common 
deposits.    He  needed  not  to  dilate  on 
the  advantages    which    would   accrue. 
He  had  explained,  as  well  as  he  could 
in  brief  terms,  the  nature  of  the  present 
dangers  and  disadvantages,  all  of  which 
womd  almost  wholly  disappear.    The 
trading  and  financial  communities  had 
all  felt  the  hardships  and  the  grievances 
incidental  to  the  present  system;  they 
would  be  among  the  first  to  realize  and 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  the  organi- 
zation of  credit  which  he  proposed.     He 
spoke  from  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subject ;  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est shadow  of  personal  interest  in  the 
matter.    Now,   as  for    the  depositors, 
the  great  majority  of  them  would,  he 
had  no  doubt,  be  pleased  as  well  as  be- 
nefited.     They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
men  who    had   genuine  confidence    in 
their  banker,  but  who  were  sometimes 
induced    to   join   in  a  run  after  this 
fashion — ^A  B  feared  what  might  be  the 
effect  if  C  D  and  E  F,  and  ail  the  rest 
of  them,  drew  out  their  money  before 
he    did  so  himself.      All  those  quiet 
people — and  they  were  the  great  ma- 
jority— would  have  the  ineffable  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  bank  in 
which  their  monies  were  lodged  could 
not  be    imperilled  by  a  simultaneous 
panic  of  its  depositors.     But  those  who 
would  benefit  most  of  all  by  the  organi- 
zation of  credit  were  the  honest  and 
legitimate  traders — whether  their  trade 
be  manufacture,  commerce,  or  finance — 
the  classes  from  whom  and  from  whose 
skill  and  industry  the  banker's  profits 
and  the  depositor's  interest  were  alike 
derived ;    for   they   would    no    longer 
be    dealing    with    bankers    who    had 
only  a  fitful  and  wavering  tenure  of 
the    funds   they  dispensed,    but    with 
men  whose  engagements  were  so  mar- 
shalled and  provided  for  as  to  render 
them  reasonably  masters  of  their  own 
actions  and  policy.    He  had  to  thank 
the  House  for  the  patience  with  which 
it  had  listened  to  him,   and  to  move 
the  Kesolution  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 
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Mr.  COLLINS  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  this  Hous<»  is  of  opinion  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  take  into  its  early 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Country'  that  a  moderate  and 
graduated  stamp  or  composition  Duty  should 
be  le\'ied  in  respect  to  all  interest-bearing  de- 
posits with  linkers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  whether  th(.>  scale  and  incidence  of  such 
Duty  may  not  bo  so  devised  as  to  encourage  tho 
making  of  sucli  deposits  for  fixed  periods  and 
renewable  periods,  as  for  instance  from  three 
months  to  three  months,  in  preference  to  tho 
system  which  has  grown  up  and  now  prevails, 
whereby  the  greater  number  and  amount  of 
the  interest-bearing  deposits  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  held  subject  to  recall  at  a  few 
days*  notice." — {Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  said, 
that  tho  recommendation  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  one  purely  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  hon.  Member  had 
proposed  to  tax  all  deposits  left  with 
the  bankers ;  but  he  had  not  shown 
that  people  would  continue  to  deposit  as 
much  with  the  bankers  as  they  did  at 
present.  The  public  left  money  on  de- 
posit with  the  bankers  for  two  reasons 
— either  for  safe  custody,  or  because 
they  got  better  interest  than  elsewhere. 
If,  however,  notwithstanding  a  tax  on 
deposits,  an  equal  amount  were  left  with 
the  bankers  no  one  would  be  so  glad  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  A 
very  small  tax  on  these  very  large  de- 
posits would  givo  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  more  than  he  wanted,  and 
would  enable  him  to  take  a  penny  oflF 
the  Income  Tax.  For  himself,  however, 
lie  could  not  understand  how  a  tax  on 
the  profits  of  the  bankers  was  not  to 
affect  the  amount  of  tho  deposits  left 
with  them;  and  he  trusted  that  some 
other  hon.  Gentleman  would  follow  who 
would  remove  the  doubts  he  felt  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  proposal. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  ho  had  hoped  that  the 
House  might  have  been  favoured  with 
some  discussion  on  the  part  of  hon. 
Members  who  were  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  of  banking  in 
this  metropolis,  as  he  hardly  felt  able  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  subject.  Un- 
doubtedly the  evil  at  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  directed  liis  Eesolution  was 
one  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  if 
the  House  saw  its  way  to  putting  an  end 
to  tho  panics  that  occurred  at  intervals 


and  caused  so  much  injury  it  would  be 
yeiy  desirable  to  take  some  action  in  flu 
matter  ;  and  if,  moreover,  the  remeif 
took  the  form  of  putting  a  oonsidenUe 
sum  into  the  Exchequer,  that  would  bi 
an  additional  inducement  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  look  tsnm- 
ably  upon  such  a  scheme.  UndoubtedlT, 
however,   the    suggestion  of   the  boa. 
Member  could  not  be  adopted  bytlw 
Government  without  considerable  imi- 
tation,  and  without    fuller    and  mon 
ample  discussion  than  it  was  likeljio 
receive  on  the  present  occasion.    It  had 
frequently  happened,  when  pressure  and 
alarm  were  felt  in  the  Money  Market, 
that  the  depositors  in  banks  withdiev 
their  fimds.    The  bankers,  in  turn,  find- 
ing a  certain  pressure  upon  them,  and 
fearing  that  it  might  increase,  began  to 
realize  their  securities  and  call  in  their 
money  from  the  Bank  of  England  and 
other  firms,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to 
meet  the  demands  of  those  who  had  de- 
posited money  with  them.  The  miachiet 
therefore,  went  on  growing,  and  the  ap- 
prehension   of    panic     itself    produced 
panic.    It  was  most  desirable  to  allaj 
that  apprehension ;  but  he  could  not  see 
that  iiie  remedy  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  would  have  the  effect  he  con- 
templated, or  that  if  it  succeeded  to  a 
slight  extent  it  would   counterbalance 
the  inconvenience  that  would  follow  it< 
adoption.    The  House  must  look  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  which  was  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the    business  of  the 
country  was  carried  on  upon  credit.    It 
must  have  a  certain  basis,  and  when 
credit  was  shaken,  if  the  loanable  capital 
available  were  too  small,  it  caused  a  rash 
for  that  capital,  and  when  it  was  found 
to  be    insufficient  the  panic  went  on 
spreading,  and  the  fall  of    one  houw 
caused  the  fall  of  others.     The  real  re- 
medy was  for  those  who  were  concerned 
with    monetary  affairs  to  be  on  their 
guard,  to  be  wise  in  time,  and  to  avoid 
putting  too  great  a  pressure  upon  the 
loanable    capital   when    there    was   a 
danger  of  scarcity.    It  was,  therefore, 
desirable  that  the  public  should  be  sup- 
plied with  all  the  information  posnUe 
as  to  the  amount  of  capital  obtainaUei 
and  hence  the  value  ox  the  publioation 
of  the  Bank  of  England  Betana^  fte. 
The  hon.  Member  proposed,  howmr, 
that  the  State  should  stm  in  and  duwU 
endeavour  to  prevent  flieaa  paaifls  bf 
discouraging  the  depoeitiiig  of  moBej 
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with  the  bankers  by  means  of  placing  a 
tax  upon  those  deposits.  But  was  that 
the  way  to  increase  the  quantity  of  loan- 
able capital  ?  He  could  not  see  that  the 
lum.  Member  had  made  out  so  dear  a 
ease  as  to  justify  the  House  in  interfer- 
ing with  the  natural  operations  of 
trade.  The  question  would  arise — 
"What  is  a  Banker?"  Another  ques- 
tion would  be  as  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
spection of  the  bankers'  accounts  on  the 
part  of  the  Gk>yemment,  so  that  they 
might  g^t  the  proper  amount  of  tax  in 
the  way  of  stamp  duty  or  otherwise.  It 
would  be  necessary  also  to  know  what 
amount  of  interference  with  the  business 
of  the  banker  would  be  requisite.  The 
real  difficulty  was  the  competition  be- 
tween the  bankers  for  the  unemployed 
capital,  of  the  country,  and  the  question 
was  whether  that  could  be  stopped  by 
diminishing  the  profits  of  the  bankers 
by  the  plan  of  giving  the  State  a  pro- 
portion of  those  profits.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must,  he  thought,  be  conscious  of 
the  difficulty  and  complicated  character 
of  a  proposal  involving  so  many  consi- 
derations, and  he  must  ifeel  that  it  would 
be  premature  to  ask  the  House  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  upon  it  at  the  present 
moment.  He  shrank  very  much  from 
encouraging  the  hope  that  the  action  of 
the  State  was  what  was  required  to  pre- 
vent these  panics  in  the  Money  Market. 
He  thought  it  was  a  dangerous  thing 
for  them  to  encourage  the  hope  that  they 
could  put  a  stop  to  the  mischief  or  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  panics  by 
anything  they  could  do  on  the  part  of 
the  State.  He  did  not  say  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  State  interference 
might  not  be  desirable  and  useful  in  such 
matters ;  but  he  did  say  that  it  would 
be  mi3chievou8  to  lead  the  Money  Mar- 
ket and  business  people  generally  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  had  devised 
a  penacea  that  would  guard  against  these 
panics.  The  effect  would  be  that  the 
lessons  of  the  past,  which  it  might  be 
hoped  had  taught  a  good  deal  of  caution, 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  neutralized 
by  the  idea  that  some  security  had  been 
provided,  and  people  who  were  naturally 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  their  money 
would  allow  little  restraint  to  be  imposed 
by  the  fear  of  what  might  happen  from 
any  reeUeas  proceedings.  Indeed,  they 
mig^t  be  enoonraffed  in  reckless  pro- 
fffwdingT  hj  thinking  that  Parliament 
Juidaeriaed  a  jkn  that  was  to  be  a 


safeguard  against  them.  Therefore,  he 
was  not  at  ^  prompt  to  welcome,  or  at 
all  events  accept  proposals  of  this  cha- 
racter. At  the  same  time,  it  would  not 
be  courteous  if,  after  so  brief  an  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  they  endeavoured 
to  pass  any  summary  verdict  against  the 
proposal ;  and  therefore  he  would  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  would 
be  preferable,  having  brought  his  state- 
ment forward  and  drawn  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  in  a  way  which  would 
probably  lead  to*  discussion,  to  withdraw 
the  Motion  and  not  compel  the  House  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  falling  in  with 
the  view  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  committed  the  problem, 
with  the  solution  he  had  suggested,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  public.  If  it 
did  not  find  favour  with  the  bankers,  it 
was  not  likely  it  would  find  much  fa- 
vour with  himself ;  because  he  deferred 
very  much  to  their  judgment  in  a  matter 
whidL  affected  their  own  interest  and 
that  of  their  customers  and  clients.  He 
had,  however,  little  doubt  of  the  recep- 
tion his  proposal  would  meet  when  its 
nature  became  generally,  understood. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
MERCHANT  SERVICE  OFFICERS. 

RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  T.  BRASSEY,  in  rising  to 
move — 

**  That  it  is  expedient  that  voluntary  exami- 
nations should  be  held  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  modem  languages  and  commercial 
law,  and  that  further  inducements  should  be 
given  to  merchant  officers  to  study  at  the  Naval 
University  at  Greenwich," 

said,  that,  amid  the  long  debate  on 
the  causes  of  shipwreck  in  which  they 
had  lately  been  engaged,  the  efficiency 
of  the  officers  of  the  Merchant  Ser- 
vice h6id  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. While  it  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  examinations  for  mas- 
ters and  mates,  conducted  under  the 
Board  of  Trade,  had  produced  excellent 
results,  it  was  obvious,  from  the  Con- 
sular Reports,  to  which  he  would  shortly 
refer,  that  the  condition  of  the  Merchant 
Service  as  to  officers  still  left  much  to  be 
desired.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  insist 
chiefly  on  the  defects  of  the  inferior 
class  of  shipmasters.    He  desired,  how- 
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ever,  not  to  be  misunderBtoody  as  intend- 
ing to  draw  a  general  indictment  against 
our  Merchant  officers.  The  state  of  the 
profession  might  still  be  accurately  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  Lord  EUen- 
borough,  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee 
on  Pensions — 

"  Masters  of  merchant  vessels  di£fer  widely  in 
their  qualifications  and  character,  and  are  of 
many  various  grades  in  society.  While  some 
may  be  little  superior  to  seamen,  there  are 
others  not  only  distingfuished  by  the  highest 
acquirements  in  the  practice  and  science  of 
navigation,  but  as  gontlemen  of  the  best  educa- 
tion and  manners." 

His  object  on  the  present  occasion  was 
to  induce  the  Government  to  ma^e  fur- 
ther efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  among  the  Merchant 
officers  of  the  inferior  class ;  and,  in 
order  to  show  how  necessary  it  was  that 
something  should  be  done,  he  would 
refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  while  from 
1856  to  1872,  inclusive,  only  60^hips 
were  known  to  have  been  lost  from  de- 
fects in  the  vessels,  711  were  lost  from 
neglect  and  bad  navigation.  As  a  com- 
mentary on  these  melancholy  statistics, 
the  Mercantile"  Marine  Association  of 
Liverpool  had  lately  re-published  the 
following  observations  from  Th4  Shipping 
Gazette : — 

"  Great  as  is  the  iniprovemont  in  the  8fatu« 
and  condition  of  merchant  captains  and  offii^ors, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
examinations,  the  system  has  not  by  any  means 
completed  its  work,  or  ])roduced  all  the  results 
of  which,  proptTly  administonjd,  it  is  capal)li'.*' 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  replies  of 
Her  Majesty's  Consuls  to  the  letter  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Ileading  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre),  calling  for  their  opinion  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Merchant  Service. 
Similar  inquiries  had  been  made  in  1843 
and  1847,  and  a  comparison  of  the  earlier 
Reports  with  those  of  1872  showed  a 
marked  improvement.  As  a  rule,  steam- 
ers and  first-class  sailing  ships  were 
well  commanded.  Good  ships  generally 
attracted  good  crews;  but,  in  inferior 
ships,  many  even  of  the  latest  Reports 
indicated  a  state  of  things  which  was 
far  from  satisfactory.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  few  quotations,  in  order 
to  convince  the  House  of  the  necessity 
for  reform.  Mr.  Mark,  British  Consul 
at  Marseilles,  had  written  as  follows  : — 

**  England  is  not  fairly  represented  by  the 
men  who  command  her  ships  on  the  ocean.   The 
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ffroflsest  ignorance  if  teen,  and  drrniVnw 
£u^y  prevaili  among  them." 

In  those  branches  of  trade,  in  wlud 
British  ships  competed  with  fozeiffB  tu- 
sels  commanded  Dj  a  superior  daH  d 
officers,  shippers  naturally  gare  a  pn> 
ference  to  the  foreign  flag.  SirS.R 
Crowe,  our  Consul  GFeneral  at  Chiu- 
tiania,  said — 


'*  In  cases  of  competition  between  Britidi  tai 
Norwegian  ships,  when  the  master  of  tha  late 
accepts  the  same  rate  of  freight  aa  hia  BiitiA 
competitor,  he  will  generally  be  ptefened ;  u 
the  British  sailing  snips  visiting  Nonray  iiv 
commanded  by  third  and  fourth  claaa  mutm. 
who  frequently  have  neither  ednoatiai  nor 
sobriety  to  recommend  them." 

Mr.  Ward,  Vice  Consul  at  Memel,  had 
made  a  similar  Beport — 

*'  It  is  only  too  tme  that  the  G^erman  HancB, 
and  more  especially  the  maaters  of  ahipa,  azv.u 
a  rule,  a  very  superior  claaa  of  men  in  paint  of 
ability,  education,  and  manners,  in  campariioa 
with  ^British  seamen  and  maaters  employed  i& 
the  Baltic  trade." 

We  had  a  similar  opinion  from  Mr. 
Doyle,  Consul  at  Pemambuoo — 

<<  The  masters  of  British  sailing  ahipa  are,  ai 
a  rule,  a  proverbial  contrast  to  the  msitwi  of 
ships  of  most  other  nations ;  and  it  ia  a  wonder, 
considering  the  disproportion  between  tlie  re- 
muneration for  which  British  masters  worii,  and 
the  valuable  property  entrusted  to  them,  that 
the  navigation  of  these  vessels  and  the  tiade 
through  them  is  carried  on  with  so  mach 
honesty  and  regularity." 

He  would  next  refer  to  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Gould,  our  Secretary  of  Lention  at 
Stockholm,  on  the  British  shipping  tradA 
with  the  Baltic — 

"  In  1872,  1,714,000  tons  of  shippii^  wen 
employed  in  the  direct  trade  between  nwedca 
and  Great  Britain.     Only  25  per  cent  of  this 

tonnage  was  British." 

The  Swedish  shipowners  had  no  adTan- 
tages  in  the  cost  of  building  and  sailing 
their  ships.  Mr.  Gk)uld  attributed  the 
success  of  the  Swedish  shipowners  solely 
to  the  superior  education  of  the  masten 
they  employed.  Our  shipmasters  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  Swedish  language, 
while  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  mas- 
tors  were  as  much  at  home  in  Enriaad 
as  in  their  own  country.  It  had  not 
been  a  difficult  task  to  show  that,  in  the 
inferior  class  of  British  merchant  Tea- 
sels, many  officers  were  to  be  found  who 
were  ill-conducted  and  badly  educated. 
It  was  not  equally  easy  to  proTide  a 
legislative  remedy  for  uie  evils  which 
had  been  described.    As  a  rule,  only  the 
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ffl-jMid  were  ill-oondaoted ;  and  it  was 
fannractioable  fbr  the  Legislatare  to  re- 
gulite  the  private  bargains  between 
needy  shipmasters  and  parsimonious 
•hipowners.  His  statement,  however, 
woold  be  incomplete  without  some  re- 
farenoe  to  this  aspect  of  the  question. 
lb.  Mark,  our  Consul  at  Marseilles,  said 
that  British  shipowners  should  give 
better  remuneration  to  their  captains, 
and  oblige  them  to  hold  a  share  in  their 
Teasels.  Captain  Tojnbee,  in  a  speech 
deliTered  last  year  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
pointed  out  that  there  were  masters  of 
ahips  of  800  tons,  in  the  East  Indian 
trade,  whose  salaries  were  only  £10  a- 
month.  The  institutions  set  up  by  the 
benevolent  for  the  relief  of  merchant 
seamen,  were  chiefly  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  officers  under  whom  they  serve. 
Of  the  1,200  orphans,  who  had  been 
inmates  of  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Oiphan  Asylum,  at  Snaresbrook,  the 
children  of  captains  number  637,  those 
of  mates  330,  while  the  children  of  sea- 
men were  only  77  in  number.  There 
were  at  present  254  orphans  at  Snares- 
brook;  but,  of  these,  only  16  were  the 
children  of  seamen.  While  he  admitted 
that  the  question  of  remuneration  must 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  shipowners, 
he  ventured  to  hope  that  an  expression 
of  opinion  in  that  House  might  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  a  more  just  view 
of  the  responsibilities  which  belonged, 
and  of  the  reward  which  was  due,  to  the 
masters  of  merchant  ships  freighted  with 
cargoes,  and  often  with  hundreds  of 
human  beings.  Turning  from  the  re- 
muneration to  the  professional  education 
of  merchant  officers,  the  examinations 
already  established  had  done  great 
good ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade  woiud  do 
well  to  proceed  further  in  the  same 
direction  by  encouraging  a  broader  edu- 
cation for  the  Merchant  Service.  Modem 
lanffuages,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Gould, 
and  the  elements  of  a  commercial  educa- 
tion, should  be  added  to  the  subjects 
included  in  the  present  examinations. 
The  new  subjects  might  at  first  be  offered 
voluntarily  oy  candidates,  to  whom  an 
honorary  certificate  might  be  given,  as 
it  was  ahready  granted  for  superior  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematics.  In  the  Mer- 
chant Service  a  knowledge  of  languages 
was,  at  least,  as  essential  as  a  high 
standard  of  mathematical  attainments. 
Ton  might  make  a  good  landfall  without 
trigonometry ;  you  could  not  trade  with 


Seople  whose  language  vou  did  not  un- 
erstand.  In  offering  these  suggestions 
to  the  (Jovemment,  he  might  refer  to  the 
long-established  regulations  of  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  nations.  Mr.  Lindsay, 
in  his  History  of  Merchant  Shipping ^  said 
that,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  masters  of 
ships  had  to  undergo  a  general  exami- 
nation in  shipping  affairs,  in  the  customs 
and  navigation  laws,  and  in  the  f5reign 
exchanges.  In  Bussia  and  Prussia,  they 
had  to  show  some  knowledge  both  of 
French  and  English.  In  France,  a 
Professor,  paid  by  the  Government,  re- 
sided at  each  of  the  principal  ports,  and 
afforded  to  all,  seeking  to  be  masters  in 
the  Merchant  Service,  instruction,  free 
of  charge,  on  the  different  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  profession.  He  claimed 
the  example  of  France  as  an  argument 
which,  he  hoped,  would  prevail  with  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  induce 
him  to  consider  favourably  his  second 
proposal.  We  had  organized  a  con- 
siderable force  of  seamen  as  a  Naval 
Reserve ;  but  we  had  not  formed  a  cor- 
responding body  of  thoroughly  trained 
officers  for  that  Reserve.  In  the  debate 
on  the  Manning  of  the  Navy,  in  1 860, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  said  truly — 

"Suppose  you  have  obtained  your  Naval 
Reserve,  where  would  you  get  officers  to  oom- 
mand  them?  You  would  find  it  absolutely 
necessary'  to  come  to  the  Merchant  Service." 

He  would  not  enter,  on  that  occasion, 
into  the  question  of  the  general  organi- 
zation of  the  Naval  Reserve ;  but  he 
would  urge  the  importance  of  making 
the  University  at  Greenwich  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Royal  Navy  and  the 
Mercantile  Marine.  Not  until  its  benefits 
were  extended  to  officers  of  the  Mer- 
chant Service  could  the  College  at  Green- 
wich claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  truly 
national  institution.  The  lectures  were 
already  accessible  to  Merchant  officers ; 
but  that  was  not  enough.  The  majority 
of  masters  and  mates  were  too  poor  to 
be  able  to  give  up  a  year's  income 
for  the  purposes  of  study.  He  would, 
therefore,  propose,  that  studentships  for 
a  certain  number  of  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  should  be  established  at  Green- 
wich. Students  should  be  admitted  to 
residence  at  the  Naval  College  for  12 
months,  free  of  charge,  and  should  re- 
ceive a  sum  of  not  less  than  £60  a-year. 
These  privileges  would  enable  an  officer, 
who  had  served  in  the  Merchant  Service 
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in  the  capacity  of  mate,  to  study  at  the 
College  without  pecuniary  loss.  The 
studentships  should  be  open  for  compe- 
tition to  all  midshipmen  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  who  could  show  a  sufficient 
length  of  actual  service  at  sea.  The 
gradual  introduction  into  the  Merchant 
Service  of  officers  of  higher  attainments, 
who  had  had  associations  with  the  Boyal 
Navy,*  must  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  the 
two  Services,  and  therefore  a  public  ad- 
vantage. We  might  look  to  the  Green- 
wich students  as  men  well  qualified  to 
serve  in  the  Navy  in  time  of  war,  while 
their  example  and  influence  in  their  own 
Service,  in  time  of  peace,  would  tend  to 
raise  the  general  tone  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

Mr.  E.  J.  EEED,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
having  confined  himself  mainly  to  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  question,  he 
should  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  losses 
occuiTing  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  were 
directly  traceable  to  the  want  of  educa- 
tion in  the  captains  and  chief  officers, 
who  ought  not  only  to  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  navigate  the  vessels  entrusted 
to  them,  but  should  be  able  to  advise 
the  owners  as  to  the  state  of  the  vessels, 
their  equipment,  stowage,  and  crew. 
That  a  higher  education  of  officers  in  the 
Mercantile  Marine  was  necessary  was 
made  clear  by  the  Consular  Reports  sent 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Lisbon, 
Bahia,  Callao,  Montevideo,  Portland 
(Maine),  Marseilles,  and  Para.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  men  who  were 
ignorant,  drunken,  aud  without  charac- 
ter, could  be  rolif'd  upon  to  discharge  their 
duty  to  their  owners,  and  to  exercise  a 
proper  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  he  thought 
his  lion.  Friend  had  done  good  service 
to  the  country  in  bringing  the  subject 
under  the  notice  of  the  House.  Some 
disastrous  cases  had  recently  occurred, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  master 
was  justified  in  engaging  men  and  going 
to  sea  with  a  crew  with  whom  lie  could 
only  deal  by  having  a  revolver  in  liis 
hand.  Now,  what  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  present  state  of  things.  It 
was  said  that  the  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  providing  efficient 
captains.  That  was  true  in  .the  main ; 
but  when  wo  were  voting  such  large 
sums  for  the  education  of  persons  whose 
engagements  kept  them   on    diy  land 
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we  ou^ht  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  d» 
necessity  of  improving  the  con^tiim  of 
our  Mercantile  Marine.    One  of  the  boK 
means  of  so  doing  was  that  of  diftuog 
education  amongst  the  young  men  w]m 
were  growing  up  and  who  were  intended 
to  be  officers  and  commanders,  and  he 
thought  the  Board  of  Trade  might  vsxt- 
cise  considerable  influence  by  promotinc 
examinations  in  modem  languages  and 
commercial  law,  and  trusted  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Addeikj] 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  a  step  in  thit 
direction,  the  expense  of  which  woold 
be    very   inconsiderable.      The   second 
portion  of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
must  recommend  itself  to  the  House,  u 
it  was  to  make  that  great  and  national 
institution,  the  Naval  College  at  Green- 
wich, still  greater  and  more  nationil, 
and]  he  (Mr.  Reed)  thought  that  means 
might  be  found  for  accomplishing  that 
object.    But  he  would  go  further  and 
say  that  it  was  most  remarkable  that 
there  was  a  greater  separation  between 
the  Eoyal  and  Naval  Mercantile  Marine 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other  nation 
of  the  world,  vessels  abroad  being  fre- 
quently commanded  by  officers  (n  the 
Koyal  Navy.    We  ought  to  commenee 
with  the  younger  officers  of  the  Service, 
and  the  Admiralty  ought  to  make  it  a 
condition  with  the  officers  of  the  Boyal 
Naval    Heserve    that    they   should  go 
through  a  thorough  examination  in  gun- 
nery and  other  important  subjects.    He 
saw  nothing  to  prevent  the  cadets  in  the 
Naval  Service  from  going  to  sea  in  mer- 
chant ships.     Eveiy  gun-room    in  the 
lioyal  Navy  was  crowded  with  yonng 
gentlemen  who  were  receiving  a  training 
which  was  far  inferior  to  that  which  they 
would  obtain  on  board  a  merchant  ship. 
He  trusted  that  before  long  a  Minister 
would  be  found  who  would  take  a  suffi- 
ciently large  view  of  the  subject  to  en- 
deavour  to  bring  to  an  end  what  he 
regarded  as  the  utterly  indefensible  pod- 
tion  of  the  Boyal  Navy  in  this  ree^MCt. 
We  were  blaming  the  increase  in  the 
Navy  Estimates,   which  arose  entirely 
from  the  separation  between  the  Boyid 
Navy  and  the  Mercantile  Marine,  while 
there  was  no  way  by  which  tbe  Navy 
Estimates  could  be  so  well  reduced  as  by 
bringing  the  two  Services  into  intimate 
connection.     He  wished  to  suggest  that 
the  posts  of  British  Consuls  at  foreign 
seaports  should  be  g^ven  to  retired  ch- 
eers  of  the    Mercantile    Marine,  who 
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peonliarly  fitted  to  diaoharge  the 
duties  attftohed  to  those  appointoiente. 
There  were  at  the  present  moment  126 
British  OonsulB  at  K>reign  seaports,  who 
were  receiving  salaries  amounting  to 
£81,500,  and  ranging  from  £1,000  to 
£400  a-jear,  and  a  considerable  advan- 
tage might  be  grained  by  giving  those 
appointments  to  men  who  had  distin- 
gmshed  themselves  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  He  trusted  that  he  should 
hear  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
an  expression  of  their  intention  to  adopt 
the  course  indicated  by  the  Motion  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  seconding. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  it  IB  enedient  that  voluntary  exami- 
iMfctionB  flhould  be  held  under  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  modem  languages  and  oommercial  law,  and 
that  further  inducements  should  be  given  to 
merchant  officers  to  study  at  the  Naval  Univer- 
nty  at  Greenwich." — {Mr.  T.  Brtuaey.) 

LoBD  ESLINGTON  did  not  see  that 
anv  serious  objection  could  be  taken 
either  to  the  terms  or  to  the  object  of 
the  Motion,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  hon.  Oentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Brassey)  had  done  good  service  to  the 
country  by  calling  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  it.  He  must,  however, 
remind  hon.  Members  that  many  of  the 
most  efficient  officers  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine  had  risen  from  the  forecastle, 
and  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  them  to  acquire  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages  at  their  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.  He  was,  how- 
ever, strongly  in  favour  of  giving  an 
early  training  to  our  officers  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  He  had  had  many 
opportunities  recently  of  mixing  with 
those  officers,  and  he  confessed  that  ha 
had  been  perfectly  delighted  at  the  at- 
tainments, the  intelligence,  the  ability, 
and  the  integrity  they  had  displayed, 
while  as  far  as  general  culture  was 
concerned  they  were  fit  to  hold  their 
place  in  any  drawing-room  in  England. 
It  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  Hoyal  Navy  and  to  the  Merchant 
Service  if  training  ships  common  to  both 
could  be  estabhshed  in  all  the  chief 
ports.  It  would  have  the  effect  of 
uniting  the  youth  of  both  Services  and 
of  breaking  down  that  odious  barrier 
that  had  too  long  existed  between  them. 

Mb.  D.  J£NKINS  said,  that  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  education 
of  the  men  of  the  Merchant  Service  was 
introduced  by  the  Board  of  trade,  but  it 
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produced  ''cramming,"  and  the  men 
after  they  had  passed  their  examinations 
were  found  not  to  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing their  duty.  He  believed  that  one-half 
of  the  disasters  at  sea  among  merchant 
ships,  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much, 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  ignorance  and 
incapacity  of  men  placed  in  command  of 
ships  without  a  proper  knowledge  of 
their  duties.  As  to  the  Eeports  of  foreign 
Consuls  alluded  to  in  the  debate,  he  did 
not  himself  place  much  reliance  on  them ; 
he  believed  the  source  of  all  the  evil  was 
the  want  of  practical  judgment  in  the 
officers,  which  could  only  be  learnt  by 
long  and  continuous  service  at  sea.  As 
a  rule,  their  best  seamen  were  taken  from 
the  lowest  class  of  ships,  who  scarcely 
ever  received  more  than  a  scanty 
education.  The  pay  of  the  masters  in 
merchant  ships  was  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  pay  of  lieutenants  in  the 
Boyal  Navy.  He  should  support  the 
Motion  with  great  cordiality,  although 
he  did  not  go  so  far  in  his  views  as  his 
hon.  Friend. 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  said, 
he  had  a  respect  for  anything  which  fell 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr. 
Brassey)  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Service ;  but  it  was 
not  very  encouraging  to  the  Minister 
who  had  the  subject  in  his  own  charge 
to  find  that  every  one  of  the  Members 
who  had  spoken  on  this  Motion  differed 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's proposal  should  be  carried  out. 
He  would  remind  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Eslington)  and  those  who  supported  the 
Motion  that  if  the  condition  of  the  Mer- 
chant Service  of  the  country  was  to  be 
raised  it  was  not  to  be  done  by  exag- 
gerating the  evils  or  proposing  imprac- 
ticable measures  to  remove  them.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr.  E.  J. 
Eeed)  cited  a  recent  case,  which  had 
given  great  pain  to  all  who  heard  of  it, 
as  illustrating  a  want  of  education  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  in  the  Merchant  Ser- 
vice. That  case  in  no  way  reflected  on 
the  officers,  but  it  reflected  in  the  greatest 
degree  on  the  men.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Eoyal  Commission,  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Hastings  was 
a  most  distinguished  and  useful  Member, 
that  the  improvement  of  the  officers  in 
the  Merchant  Service  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  condition  of  the  men. 
As  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hastings  for  improving  the  officers 
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of  the  Merchant  Service,  suppose  the 
higher  examination  which  he  suggested 
was  made,  and  certificates  were  given  to 
those    who    passed   that    examination, 
would  those  superior  certificates   draw 
higher  pay  for  those  who  gained  them 
than  the  lower  certificates  ?    If  not,  the 
oflfer  would  not  be  met.      He  was  a^aid 
that  if  the  examination  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  in  modem  languages  and 
commercial  law  were  established,  many 
candidates  for  it  would  not  be  found,  and 
even  if  they  got  candidates  to  pass  such 
an  examination,  that  there  would  not  be 
a  sufficient  demand  for  their  services  to 
command  for  them  higher  pay.     If  the 
hon.  Member  suggested  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  stipulate  that  no  master 
should  take  the  command  of  ships  of  a 
certain  tonnage  who  had  not  passed  an 
examination  in  modem  languages  and 
commercial  law,  that  would  be  a  more 
stringent  proposition,  but  it  could  hardly 
be  carried  out.     He  thought  the  exami- 
nations now  provided  for  officers  of  the 
Merchant   Service  were  very  good  for 
their  purpose.  They  were  of  two  grades, 
and  he  was  afraid  they  were  already  at 
a  standard  beyond  either  the  supply  of 
candidates,  or  the  demand  for  the  ser- 
vices of  those  who  passed  them.  The  Con- 
suls said  generally,  in  their  answers  to 
the  Circular  referred  to,  that  they  con- 
sidered that  the   present  examinations 
oflFered  in  most  cases  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  in  the  several 
capacities    in   which   they  engaged    to 
serve ;  and,  further,  that  nothing  should 
be  introduced  into  the  test  examinations 
for  certificates  beyond  what  was  neces- 
sary to  show  that  a  man  was  qualified 
to  command  and  navigate  a  ship.     He 
rather  sympathized  with  that   opinion. 
As  to  Norwegian  mastors    mostly  now 
knowing  a  foreign  language,  that  foreign 
language  gonorally  happened  to  be  Eng- 
lish, and  it  certainly  took  away  much  of 
the  inducement  to  English  masters  to 
study  other  languages,. that  they  found 
their  own  was  getting  current  almost  all 
over  the  maritime  world.     "With  regard 
to  commercial  law,  he  had  always  felt 
convinced  that  a  little  law  was  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  and  to  a  merchant  captain 
a  smattering  of  commercial  law  might 
be  a  very  doubtful  advantage  to  him- 
self or  his  employer.  Under  the  existing 
examination  50  per  cent  of  the  candi- 
dates were  plucked,  mostly  on  spelling ; 
and  as  they  were  therefore  hardly  mas- 
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ters  of  their  yemaonlar  tongue,  it  vm 
premature  for  them  to  aspire  to  a  knov- 
ledge   of  foreign   languappes.     In  Ik 
common    pass    ezaminatum    inraoM, 
charter  parties,  and  mniilar  matten  w«« 
already  among  the  subjecte   indodtd. 
There  was  also  an  examination  for  a 
higher  grade.     There  was  a  maikcd 
improvement  compared  with  20  yean 
since    in  the  knowledge   and  acquire- 
ments of  the  Merchant  Service.     The 
officers  of  that  Service  were  drawn  ia 
this    country  from    the  men;   but  in 
foreign  countries  they  were  dxawn  from 
a  class  of  naval  cadets,  much  in  the  way 
in  which  we  drew  our  officers  Cor  the 
Eoyal  Navy.      The  experience  of  the 
Service  abroad  and  at  home  oonld  not, 
therefore,  be  so  easily  compared.  Whe- 
ther it  was  not  desirable  tnat  our  Mer- 
cantile Marine  should  be  more  aenmi- 
lated  to  the  Navy  was  a  fair  subject  for 
consideration .  The  hon.  Member  for  Pem- 
broke was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
use  of  the  NavalCollege  atGheenwichhii 
been  practically  denied  to  the  Mercfaaat 
Service.     The  truth  was  that  its  nee 
had    been    largely    offered    to   them, 
and  had  been  practically  refused.   Under 
the  Order  in  Council   of   1873  gratni- 
tous  instruction  for  10  officers  of  the 
Merchant  Service    at    the    Naval  Col- 
lege,  Greenwich,  had   been   held   out 
for  three  years,  and  only  one  had  ttkoi 
advantage  of  it.     But  supposing  tfaej 
were  willing  to  accept  the  offer  made  to 
them,  where  was  the  money  to  come 
from  for  studentships,  for  the  increawd 
staff,  and  all  the  other  adjuncts  whidb 
would  be  necessary  to  give  the  plan  foil 
effect  ?    There  was  certainly  no  appre- 
ciation of  the  offer  likely  to  fnmish  the 
means.    In  conclusion,  he  did  not  at  aU 
depreciate  the    object  which  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Brassey)  had  in  view ;  but 
he  did  not  see  how  his  specific  propoeil 
could  be  carried  out,  nor  did  he  think 
tlie  evil  was  so  great  as  had  been  repre- 
sented.    The  qualifications  of  the  offloere 
in    our    Merchant    Service    were    now 
rapidly  improving,  the  present  system  of 
examinations  under  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  very  good,  and  the  Service  hardly 
came  up  to  the  standard  already  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  T.  BEASSET  said,  that  affcer  the 
declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Ghentleman 
he  should  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wiUdrmmfn^ 
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TJNIVER8ITT    EDUCATION   (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

LEAVE.      FI^T  READmO. 

Mb.  butt  said :  In  accordance,  Sir, 
with  the  Notice  I  have  given,  I  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  ma^e 
1>etter  provision  for  University  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland.    I  do  not  anticipate  that 
any  opposition  will  be  ofifered  to  that 
Motion ;  but  althoagh  the  Bill  which  I 
hold  in  mj  hand  has  been  prepared  be- 
fore the  (Session  commenced,  I  have  de- 
ferred moving  for  its  introduction  until 
I  ooold  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  statement  as  to  its  object  and  pro- 
visions.    In  doing  so  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  know  of  no  subject 
of  ffreater  importance  to  the  people  of 
Irdand.    I  know  none  of  greater  diffi- 
oolty.     I    need    scarcely   remind   the 
House  that  three  years  ago  it  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  a  very  powerful  Ministry. 
I  feel  that  in  the  very  announcement 
which  I  make  I  expose  myself  to  the 
eharee  of  presumption  if  I  entertain — 
as  I  do  entertain — the  hope  that  I  can 
offer  a  plan  which  may  meet  the  diffi- 
culties that  surround  any  attempt  at  a 
satisfactory    settlement    of    this    great 
question.    I  believe,  Sir,  there  are  few 
persons  who  will  deny  that  the  present 
University  system  of  Ii^land  is  unsatis- 
factoxy  in  not  providing  for  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  a  higher  education 
of  which  they  can  avail  themselves  upon 
terms  of  equality  with  Protestants.    I 
use  the  words  "higher  education"  ad- 
visedly that  I  may  avoid  that  which  has 
been,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  the  source 
of  exaggeration  and  mistake.    In  deal- 
ing wiUi  the  question  of  University  edu- 
cation we  are  not  dealing  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  gp:^at  mass  of  the  people. 
"We  have  to  consider  the  system  which 
is  suitable  to  those  classes  who  in  any 
country  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  University  education.  But 
in  this  view  no  one  who  wiU  fairly  con- 
sider the  question  can  deny  that  our 
S resent  system  is  defective.     It  does  not 
eal  equally  with  Protestant  and  Eoman 
Cathohcs.    Three  years  ago  the  then 
Prime  Minister   spoke  of  the  present 
state  of  things  in  the  following  terms : — 

**  Now,  I  will  look  at  the  question  in  a  very 
simple  form.  What  is  the  state  of  the  case  as 
to  the  actual  enjojrment  of  University  training: 
by  tfa«  Boman  datholios  of  Ireland  F  I  shall 
not  enter  into  those  details  of  controversy  which 
have  been  handled  with  great  ability  by  Oentle- 


men  on  one  side  and  the  other.  There  arc  those 
who  think,  and  who  are  bold  enough  to  maintain, 
that  upon  the  whole,  considering  who  Roman 
Cathohcs  are,  considering  how  little  property 
they  possess,  how  little  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
enter  upon  the  higher  culture,  their  state,  so  far 
as  University  education  is  concerned,  is  not  verj' 
bad  at  this  moment.  I  hold,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  miserably  bad.  I  go  further ;  and  I 
would  almost  say,  it  is  scandalously  bad." — [3 
Hansard^  ccxiv.  386.] 

I  entirely  concur  in  the  words  which 
upon  that  occasion  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman used,  when  he  said  that  the 
settlement  of  this  question  was — 

"  Vital  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Ireland. 
For  even  if  we  think  that  University  education 
is  a  matter  leas  directly  connected  with  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  country  than  others  on 
which  we  have  formerly  been  called  upon  more 
than  once  to  proceed,  it  must  be  home  in  mind 
that  when  wo  look  into  the  far  future  the  well- 
being  of  Ireland  must  in  a  greiit  degree  depend 
on  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  her 
people ;  and  that  in  the  promotion  of  that  cul- 
ture the  eflBciency  of  her  Universities  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  powerful  and  eflfectual  instrument." 
—{Ibid,  378.] 

At  this  hour  of  the  evening  I  must  en- 
deavour to  compress  into  a  compass  as 
brief  as  I  can  the  statement  with  which 
I  must  trouble  the  House.  I  come  at 
once  to  that  which  meets  us  at  the  very 
threshold  of  this  great  question.  The 
present  arrangements  of  University  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  are  unsatisfactory  to 
the  Eoman  Catholic  people.  Th(y  are 
so,  because  they  do  not  offer  them  a 
University  education  in  accordance  with 
their  religious  convictions.  Those  con- 
victions lead  them  to  believe  that  all 
education  is  imperfect — more  than  im- 
perfect —  is  dangerous,  which  is  not 
based  upon  religion.  There  is  no  escape 
from  this  question.  You  must  maintain 
a  University  system  in  antagonism  to 
the  convictions  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Irish  people — a  system  in  perpetual,  al- 
though it  may  be  in  subdued,  war, 
with  their  deepest  and  most  sacred 
feelings — or  you  must  mould  that  sys- 
tem so  as  to  admit  within  its  institutions 
which  will  give  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
people  an  opportunity  of  sharing  in  all 
the  benefits,  all  the  advantages,  and  all 
the  emoluments  which  you  attach  to 
University  education  upon  the  terms  of 
perfect  equality  with  Protestants,  upon 
the  only  terms  that  can  place  them  upon 
that  equality — that  is,  upon  terms  that 
will  recognize  their  deep,  their  con- 
scientious conviction  that  religion  must 
be  interwoven  with  all  the  teaching  and 
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with  all  the  arrangements  of  collegiate 
life.  I  do  not  stop  to  argue  the  reason- 
ableness of  that  conviction.  The  states- 
manship is  a  very  poor  one  that  refuses 
to  accept  the  deep-seated  convictions  of 
men  as  facts  which  it  must  estimate  as 
real  forces  with  which  it  has  to  deal. 
Institutions  are  made  for  men,  and  not 
men  for  institutions,  and  the  man  who 
would  build  up  a  system  of  University 
education  for  Ireland  from  the  estimates 
of  which  he  omitted  all  calculations  of  the 
deep-seated  convictions  of  the  people 
would  soon  find  that  no  matter  with 
what  fair  prospects  his  system  was  pro- 
posed, no  matter  upon  what  specious 
theories  it  was  based,  it  would  fail,  and 
fail  as  miserably  as  many  of  your  best 
devised  plans  for  governing  Ireland  have 
failed,  from  the  slight  defect  that  they 
omitted  to  take  into  account  the  charac- 
ter and  the  feelings  of  the  people  for 
whom  they  were  intended.  But,  Sir,  1 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  in  the 
conviction  that  education  ought  to  be 
based  upon  religion  I  entirely  concur. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a  principle  that  has 
come  down  to  us  with  great  traditions  of 
Christendom,  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant. It  has  come  to  us  with  the 
authority  of  the  wisest  of  men,  who, 
even  without  the  light  of  Christianity, 
anticipated  in  the  instincts  of  human 
conscience  its  teachings.  It  has  come 
down  to  us  with  the  mighty  memories  of 
men  who,  trained  under  its  influence,  have 
done  good  sor\nce  to  the  commonwealth 
in  Church  and  State.  For  myself,  I  would 
ask  for  a  strict  principle  of  toleration.  I 
will  ask  it  to-night  both  for  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic.  Do  not  force  upon 
us,  in  obedience  to  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant sect  of  secularists,  a  denial  in 
our  University  system  of  a  principle 
which  99  out  of  every  100  Irishmen, 
Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  hold  dear. 
But  this  is  not  essential  to  the  argument  i 
I  am  addressing  to  you  to-night.  It  is  ! 
enough  for  me  to  say,  as  I  have  said,  • 
that  if  you  desire  that  your  University  I 
system    should    embrace    those  of   the  I 

• 

Catholic  people  of  Ireland  who  would 
naturally  look  to  the  benefits  of  Uni- 
versity  education,  you  must  provide  for 
them  the  means  of  having  that  educa-  : 
tion  in  such  a  form  that  their  views  of 
the  necessity  of  its  being  interwoven 
w*ith  religion  may  be  honestly  and  fairly 
met.  If  this  be  the  right  conclusion, 
we  have  then  to  look  at  the  existing  state 
oi  things.     I  will  ijot  stop  to  go  back ; 
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upon  the  history  of  andent  UnifWifeT 
institutions  in  Ireland.  It  ia  enough  lor 
me  to  say  that  we  find  there  one  iutibi- 
tion,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Qumi 
Elizabeth,  which  up  to  the  present  gm- 
ration  has  been  the  only  UniTenitf  for 
Ireland.  It  has  taken  its  place  with  tht 
elder  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  Europe.  Its  degprees  are  reoognind, 
not  only  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  hot 
in  every  academy  in  Earope.  The  ftnw 
of  its  men  of  science  is  known  in  all 
lands  where  the  higher  attainments  of 
science  are  valued.  Its  history  is  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  countiy.  Few  of 
the  men  of  whom  Ireland  is  prond  hsTS 
not  received  their  education  within  its 
walls.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
hearing  O'Connell,  in  a  public  meeting, 
lament  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Continent 
to  receive  his  education  ;  because  when 
he  was  ready  for  Trinity  College,  Trinitf 
College  was  not  ready  for  him.  For  out 
great  section  of  Irish  society  this  in- 
stitution has  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a 
National  University.  By  it  Fkoteataat 
thought  and  intellect  havejbeen  trained. 
But,  established  as  it  was  in  the  fint 
ardour  of  the  Beformation,  it  has  not  aIlo> 
gether  failed  in  providing  education  for 
the  Eoman  Catholic  people.  More  thm 
70  years  ago  its  statutes  were  so  changed 
as  to  admit  all*creeds  to  the  benefits  of 
education  and  the  privileges  of  ill 
degrees.  Long  before  your  Engiid 
Universities  thought  of  toleratioii. 
Trinity  College  opened  its  doois  to 
men  of  all  religious  creeds.  In  1793 
the  Irish  Parliament  repealed  all  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  interposed 
obstacles  to  the  admission  of  Bomaa 
Catholics  to  the  benefits  of  degreai. 
In  the  lists  of  our  Boman  Catholic 
Judges,  of  our  Roman  Catholic  Membatt 
of  Parliament,  of  the  men  eminent  ia 
Irish  public  life,  you  find  those  w1m» 
have  won  distinction  in  the  UniTenitf. 
There  are  in  this  House  a  larger  nvB* 
ber  of  its  graduates  representing  CatbofiB 
than  there  are  Protestant  oonstitiiencisB; 
and  Protestant  as  has  been  itseharacte; 
with  almost  all  its  emolumeaits  aai 
offices  reserved  to  ProtestantSy  IMai^ 
College  has  a  hold,  and  a  atraig  Ui 
upon  the  spmpathies  and  Foapeet  of  4s 
wliole  Irish  people.  I  miiaft 
moment  to  inquire  upon  « 
ments  it  has  aocomplia 
the  Beport  of  the  On 
its  revenue  derived  : 
stated  to  be  £86,0C 
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obtained  last  year  by  the  hon.  Member 
ibr  Lonffford  (Mr.  O'Eeilly)  makes  its 
income  from  endowments  £43,000.  I 
do  not  stop  to  account  for  the  discre- 
pancy, I  contrast  this  sum  of  £36,000  or 
£43|000  with  the  revenues  of  the  Eng- 
lish Universities.  I  need  not  remind 
tiie  House  that  Trinity  College  is  a  Col- 
lege discharging  the  functions  both  of  a 
Uniyersity  and  a  College.  It  is  the  one 
College  of  the  Irish  University,  and  in 
both  characters  it  has  endowments  not 
much  exceeding  at  the  outside  estimate 
£40,000  a-year.  It  appears  by  the  Ee- 
port  of  the  Commission  on  the  English 
Universities  that  the  University  of  Oxford 
bas  endowments  amounting  to  £29,000 
a-year;  its  Colleges  and  Halls  to 
£807,000.  Cambridge  has  University 
endowments  amounting  to  £13,000  a- 
jear.  l^ose  of  its  Colleges  and  Halls 
amount  to  £264,000  a-year.  So  that 
the  University  of  Dublin  has  been  keep- 
ing its  place  among  the  Universities  of 
the  world  upon  an  endowment  not  ex- 
ceeding £40,000,  in  contrast,  and  often 
in  rivalry,  with  the  two  English  Univer- 
sities, with  revenues  of  £631 ,000.  Now, 
Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  when  we  come 
to  consider  how  we  are  to  remedy  the 
injustice  that  is  done  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  under  the  present 
arrangements,  we  must  consider  the  ex- 
istence of  our  present  University  in  two 
respects.  We  haver  a  University  made 
illustrious  by  great  traditions,  with  a 
recognized  status  earned  by  centuries  of 
work,  and  commanding  for  its  degree  a 
reception  all  over  the  world.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
throw  away  from  our  Boman  Catholic 
countrymen  all  these  great  advantages, 
which  no  power  and  no  endowments 
could  give,  to  a  new  institution.  We 
must  make  the  attempt  to  admit  them 
fully  and  unreservedly  into  all  the  ad- 
vantages we  have  acquired — into  a  com- 
plete partnership  with  all  the  treasures 
of  memory  that  Trinity  College  has 
inherited  from  past  times,  and  we  must 
do  this  while  we  give  them  a  University 
education  consonant  with  their  own  con- 
victions— an  education  with  which  reli- 
gious training  and  religious  teaching 
shall  be  inseparably  associated.  In  this 
yittw  I  belieye  we  are  led  at  once  to  the 
ooDclnsion  that  we  ought,  in  re-adjusting 
oar  Unirenitv  system,  to  maintain  its 
iAflBlitvimbrolEen,  and  its  status  and  its 
inimpaired.  This  is  the  more 
ift  of  tkfi  anfistion,  because 


it  concerns  the  whole  people.  But  there 
is  another  consideration  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Trinity  College  has  provided  a 
University  education  that  meets  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  one  great  section 
of  the  people.  We  ought  not  lightly 
and  without  necessity  to  destroy  this. 
All  considerations,  therefore,  point  to 
this — that  in  framing  a  measure  to  admit 
Boman  Catholics  to  perfect  equality  in 
our  University  system  we  ought  to  pre- 
serve, as  far  as  possible,  the  main  features 
of  that  system,  and  in  admitting  others 
to  equal  advantages,  to  leave  to  the 
Protestant  community  those  which  they 
have  so  long  enjoyed.  I  believe  we  can 
obtain  all  this  by  building  on  the  lines 
of  the  Act  passed  by  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  1793.  That  Act  expressly  con- 
templated the  establishment,  at  a  future 
day,  of  a  second  College  in  the  Dublin 
University — a  College  of  which  all  the 
emoluments  and  offices  should  be  open 
to  Boman  Catholics,  although  not  ex- 
cluding Protestants  from  its  education. 
The  Bill  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  establishment  of  a 
second  College — one  that  will  be  essen- 
tially Boman  Catholic  in  its  character, 
and  which  will  give  to  Boman  Catholic 
parents  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  for 
their  cliildren  a  University  education,  in 
the  form  and  manner  in  which  they 
themselves  desired  it  should  be  given. 
After  83  years  I  am  asking  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  to  perfect  the  work  of 
liberality  and  toleration  which  an  Irish 
Parliament,  composed  exclusively  of  Pro- 
testants and  elected  exclusively  by  Pro- 
testants, commenced  in  1793.  If  the 
House  will  permit  me  I  will  endeavour, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  place  before  them 
the  provisions  proposed  in  the  Bill  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  College.  We 
might,  of  course,  incorporate  a  new  body 
of  nominees  either  of  the  framers  of  tho 
measure  or  of  the  Crown;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  we  should  act  most  un- 
wisely if  we  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
exigencies  of  their  position  have  forced 
the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  out  of 
their  own  resources,  without  any  Go- 
vernment aid  and  without  any  State 
authority,  to  frame  and  form  an  institu- 
tion which  might  discharge  for  them  the 
functions  of  a  University.  The  Boman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  proved  their 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  this  matter  of 
education.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  University  they  have  formed  an 
institution,  to  the  support  of  which  they 
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have  contributed  about  £200,000.  Main- 
taining itself   under  great  difficulties, 
met  by  the  rivalry  of  institutions  oflFer- 
ing  to  those  who  would  resort  to  them 
great  prizes,  upon  which  public  money 
is  lavishly  expended,  it  yet  has  held  its 
ground,  and  is  every  year  gaining  upon 
public  confidence  and  respect.     Among 
its  Professors  are  men  of  the  highest 
order  of  intellect,  some  of  them  whose 
scientific  fame  is  European,  and  I  must 
add  that  in  which  I  know  I  shall  be 
borne  out  by  every  one — no  matter  what 
opinions  he  may  hold,  religious  or  poli- 
tical— who  has  been  brought  in  contact 
with  the  collegiate  life  of  that  institu- 
tion,  that  nowhere  do   we  meet  with 
more  liberality  of  statement,  more  real 
tolerance  of  spirit,  than   among  those 
who  have  received  or  are  receiving  their 
education  within  the  walls  of  that  insti- 
tution.    In  the  Bill  which  I  ask  leave  to 
introduce  I  offer  to  the  teaching  body  of 
that  institution  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion as  a  second  College  in  the  Univer- 
sity, with  a  voice  in  the  government, 
and  with  suitable  endowments.    In  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  I  have  endeavoured 
to  secure  three  matters  which  I  believe 
to  be  essential  to  any  measure  of  the 
kind.     First,  to  give  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic people  an  educational  institution 
adequate    to    meet    their    wants,    and 
framed  in  accordance  with  their  convic- 
tions ;  secondly,  to  preserve  to  the  Pro- 
testant community  the  same  advantages 
which  the  Bill  gives    to    the    Roman 
Catholics ;  and,  lastly,  to  do  this  with- 
out lowering  either  the  status  of  the 
Irish    University,   or  the    standard  of 
Irish  University  education.     I  propose, 
Sir,    that    both    the  new  College  and 
Trinity  should  be  independent  and  seK- 
goveniing  bodies.    To  each  of  them  the 
Bill  loaves  the  exclusive  superintendence 
of  the  education  of  its  own  students,  ' 
subject  to  thiy,  that  certain  subjects  of; 
Htudy  are  defined  as  forming  a  necessary  I 
part  of  Univerjsity  education.  In  respect , 
of  degrees,  the  University  would  have  i 
just  the  same  power  that  it  has  now, ' 
except  that  I  take  away  the  right  of  i 
conferring  degrees  of  divinity.     I  pro- ' 
pose  instead  to   allow  each  College  to ; 
confer  a  diploma  of  Doctor  or  Bachelor 
of  Divinity,  carrying  with  it  no  Univer- 
sity degree.     The  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts    to  be  attained  after  four  years*  j 
membership  of  either  College,  upon  the  ' 
certificate  of  the  College  that  he  has! 
made  much  proficiency  in  the  prescribed 
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studies.  In  addition  to  this,  I  pranie 
that  this  proficienoy  should  be  tested  hj 
two  University  examinations^— one  at  tbi 
end  of  the  ^rst  two  years ;  another,  tbt 
degree  examination,  whenever,  after  tht 
end  of  the  four  years,  he  presents  him- 
self for  admission  to  his  degree.  Them 
examinations'to  be  conducted  by  a  Bosid 

I  of  Examiners  chosen  from  each  College. 

I I  need  not  say,  Sir,  that  this  is  just  uw 
system    of  teaching    and  esaminatioii 
pursued  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
It  is  followed  at  Dublin,  as  far  as  it  ii 
possible  to  distinguish  between  Univer- 
sity and  College  examinations  where  yon 
have  only  one  College.     It  will  be  seen 
that  this  plan  regar&  teaching  as  essen- 
tially a  collegiate  matter — examination 
as  a  test  of  fitness  for  a  degree  as  the 
business  of  the  University.    It  is  by 
keeping  these  two  things  perfectly  dis- 
tinct that  we  shall  be  able  to  combine 
two  Colleges  in  one  University.    If  ve 
do,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  one 
common  course  of  study.     There  is  no 
difficulty  in  having  a  common  examiu- 
tion.    Nay,  more,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  very  bold  if  I  say  tiiat  there  is 
no  real  difficulty  in  introducing  into  the 
common  course  and  common  examini- 
tion  subjects  which  it  has  been  some- 
times necessary  to  exclude  from  a  Uni- 
versity intended   to    embraoe    mm  uf 
different  religious  creeds.     I  propose  in 
a  schedule  to  this  Bill  the  course  of  study 
and  of  examination.    I  do  not  wish  to 
weary  the  House   by  mentioning  the 
details.    It  has  been  framed  with  ctre, 
and  in  a  great  deg^e  from  the  calendan 
of  Trinity  College  and  of  the  exiitiag 
Catholic  University.    Provision  is  nisde 
for  changes  in  that  course  by  competent 
authority  within  that  University  iteelt 
but  in  the  first  instance  I  hare  thooght 
it  necessary  that  the  course  should  he 
prescribed ;  and,  I  venture  to  say,  thit 
when  the  Bill  is  'printed,  and  the  sche- 
dule prescribing  the  course  of  study  ia 
read,  no  one  wQl  say  that  the  standsid 
of   University    education    is    lowered, 
or    that   the  man  wht>   will   pass  an 
examination   in   that   course   has  not 
received  an  education  as  liberal  and  u 
general  as  any  that  is  giren  in   any 
University    in    the   Kingdom.    Bat  1 
repeat  that  in  that  course  and  in  all 
studies  I  recognize  the  ColleffM  as  the 
teaching  bodies,  and  the  UniTeiity  as 
the   boay   examining    and   oonftnaw 
degrcps  upon  those  n^o  bad  been  ImM 
by  their  examination,  and  han^ 
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that  examination,  been  found  qualified 
for  their  degree.  But  the  Bill  contains 
on  the  subject  of  degree  another  pro- 
vision to  which  I  attach  very  g^at  im- 
portance. Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
recently  admitted  students  at  the  matri- 
eulation  as  members  of  the  Uuiversity 
without  entering  any  College.  The 
CJniyersity  of  Dublin  has  long  since  dis- 
pensed with  either  residence  or  atten- 
dance on  lectures  as  a  qualification  for  a 
degree,  the  attention  of  the  students  to 
prescribed  studios  being  tested  by  fre- 
quent attendance  at  examinations.  I 
propose  to  continue  that  system.  If  any 
person  desired  to  pass  through  the  Uni- 
versity without  entering  either  College  he 
will  be  allowed  to  matriculate  and  proceed 
to  his  degree,  passing,  however,  frequent 
examinations,  from  which  those  who  are 
members  of  either  of  the  Colleges  are 
exempted.  There  will  be  thus  three 
classes  of  students — those  who  entered 
in  Trinity  College,  those  who  have 
entered  in  the  new  College,  and  those 
who  are  University  students  without 
belonging  to  either  College.  The  two 
first  classes  will  receive  their  teaching  in 
their  respective  Colleges,  and  will  be 
only  required  to  submit  to  an  University 
examination  twice  in  their  course.  The 
third  class  may  receive  their  teaching 
when  and  in  what  manner  they  please ; 
but  they  will  be  required,  by  passing 
periodical  examinations,  to  give  satis- 
factoiy  proof  that  without  any  collegiate 
superintendence  they  have  been  taught, 
or,  at  all  events,  have  learned.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  this  provision  ought  to 
remove  objections  that  I  know  will  be 
made  to  this  Bill.  It  gives,  it  is  true, 
everyone  the  opportunity  of  passing  to  a 
degree  in  a  College  essentially  religious 
in  its  character ;  but  the  provision  I  have 
last  mentioned  enables  anyone  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  degree  without  submitting 
himself  to  any  religious  teaching  what- 
ever. If  anyone,  from  any  reason,  is 
unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  the  disci- 
pline or  rules  of  either  of  the  new 
Colleges,  he  is  not,  therefore,  debarred 
from  a  University  degree.  He  may 
receive  his  teaching  in  any  seminary  he 
pleases,  or  he  may  teach  himself.  If  he 
learns,  and  proves  by  his  examination 
that  he  has  learned,  he  will  be  required 
to  do  nothing  more.  I  need  not  point 
out  in  how  many  ways  this  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  among  others,  it  will  be 
a  spedes  of  competition  with  the  Colleges 


which  will  stimulate  them  to  provide  the 
be8*t  education  that  they  can.  If  men 
can  obtain  degrees  without  collegiate 
residence  there  will  bo  many  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  that  privilege,  unless 
the  Colleges  offer  them  real  and  sub- 
stantial advantages.  At  all  events,  the 
power  of  choice  will  leave  University 
education  free.  I  have  paid,  ISir,  that 
I  propose  to  make  the  now  Colleges  in- 
dependent and  self-governing.  Trinity 
College  is  governed  by  statutes  framed 
by  various  Sovereigns  and  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  was  passed  within  the 
last  few  years.  But  except  when  an 
Act  of  Parliament  iuter\'enos,  all  the 
statutes  may  be  altered  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown.  At  present  Trinity  College 
is  governed  by  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows  and  by  a  Collegiate  Council,  in 
the  election  of  which  the  Senate  of  the 
University  have  a  voice.  I  propose  to 
substitute  for  the  interference  of  the 
Senate  that  of  a  congregation  of  its  own 
graduates.  The  Collegiate  Council  would 
exercise  the  same  powers  it  does  now, 
and  be  elected  in  the  same  manner,  sub- 
stituting for  election  by  all  the  Senate, 
election  by  those  who  are  its  graduates. 
I  propose  to  confer  the  powers  of  passing 
new  statutes  on  the  cougi-egation  of  gra- 
duates, the  Collegiate  Council,  and  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows.  No  change 
is  to  be  made  in  the  statutes  without  the 
consent  of  these  throe  bodies,  and  in 
some  cases  with  the  additional  requisite 
of  the  consent.  But  to  leave  Trinity 
College  free  in  its  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, I  propose  to  exempt  it,  as  well  as 
the  new  College,  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act  prohibiting  all  religious  tests, 
and  to  abrogate  the  College  statute, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  Act.  The  ettect  of  this 
would  be  to  restore  the  religious  character 
of  the  College,  and  to  leave  it  perfectly 
open  to  the  College  authorities  them- 
selves to  make,  with  tlio  assent  of  the 
Council,  any  changes  with  regard  to  this 
which  they  tliought  fit.  And  here,  Sir, 
speaking  of  that  College  with  which  1 
am  practically  acquainted — I  mean,  of 
course.  Trinity  College — I  attach  great 
importance  to  giving  to  an  assembly 
representing  its  graduates  a  voice, 
and,  to  some  extent,  a  share  in  its 
government.  After  all.  Trinity  College 
must  still  continue  to  bear  to  the  Pro- 
testant community  the  character  of  tlio 
University-  in  many  respects.     The  same 
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may  be  said  as  to  the  Catholic  people 
and  the  new  College ;  but  speaking  as  I 
do  of  the  College  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, not  only  as  a  student  and  a 
graduate,  but  as  a  member  of  that 
which  is  virtually  its  Senate,  I  see  great 
advantages  in  bringing  something  of  a 
popular  element  to  bear  upon  its  go- 
vernment. I  think  this  would  be  done, 
and  safely  done,  by  the  institution  of  a 
separate  Senate,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Bill,  Congregation  of  the  College.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  entrust  absolute  legis- 
lative powers  to  such  a  body ;  but,  under 
the  control  of  the  Provost  and  Senior 
Fellows,  who  have  been  until  recently 
the  absolute  masters  of  the  institution, 
I  am  sure  the  discussion  in  a  Senate  of 
graduates  of  questions  relating  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  college  will  infuse  energy 
and  power  into  the  life  of  the  institution. 
I  propose  to  establish,  in  substance,  the 
same  system  of  government  for  the  new 
College.  The  property,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  control  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity is  vested  in  an  Episcopal  Board, 
consisting  of  sei^eral  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Prelates.  To  the  Board  we 
must  give  a  larger  power  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  first,  because  we  expect  them  to 
give  over  to  the  purposes  of  the  new 
College  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
perty, and,  more  than  property,  the 
good- will  of  an  institution  which  they 
have  created  and  fostered;  but  more, 
far  more  than  this — unless  we  yield 
them  that  power — we  would  fail  at  the 
very  outset  in  creating  an  institution 
suited  to  the  convictions  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  people.  I  propose  to  incorpo- 
rate the  present  members  of  the  said 
Board  under  the  title  of  the  Committee 
of  Founders.  It  is  a  title  which  will, 
perhaps,  excite  loss  prejudice  than  that 
of  Episcopal  Board.  It  will,  at  all 
events,  express  a  claim  to  control  over 
an  institution  which  has  always  been 
recognized,  and  which  in  this  Bill  is 
not  carried  nearly  so  far  as  it  was  in 
many  of  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
Colleges.  Vacancies  accruing  in  the 
Committee  will  bo  filled  up  by  the  sur- 
viving members,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Committee  of  Founders  will 
practically  and  truly  represent  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland.  In 
the  new  College,  as  in  Trinity  College, 
I  propose  to  initiate  a  Congregation  of 
the  graduates  of  the  College  itself — a 
Collegiate  Council,  partly  appointed  by 
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the   Committee    of    Fonoden,   pufk 
elected  by  the  Professors,  and  partly  by 
the  Congregation  of  Graduates.    To  the 
Collegiate  Council  I  propose  to  entnuk 
the  election  of  Professors,  subject  to  tk» 
veto  of  the  Committee  of  Founden.    I 
propose  that  statutes  may  be  passed  for 
the  College  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
Trinity  College,  with  the  assent  of  theie 
bodies — the  Gongregation  of  Gradnates, 
the  Collegiate  Council,   and  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Founders — but  I  propose  to 
give    to    the    founders  that  power  of 
making,  on  their  own  authority,  regu- 
lations on  matters  affecting   reli^oos 
teaching  and  morality  which  I  am  rare 
the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  would 
desire  to  see  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prelates  of  their  Church.     I  did  not  est, 
Sir,  that  in  all  that  concerned  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  that  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  Eoman  Catholic  College 
I  have  had  difficulties  in  making  any 
proposal.    The  questions  relating  to  it 
are,  in  my  mind,  to  be  determined  bj 
Eoman  Catholics  themselves.     I  have 
no  authority  to  speak  for  anyone  on  the 
subject.    All  I  could  do  was  to  gather 
opinion  from  those  whom  I  thought  best 
informed  as  to  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments of  those  whose  opinions  must  be 
consulted.    I  have  carefully  studied  the 
past  history  of  the  question — the  reeo- 
lutions  that  have  been  passed  and  the 
correspondence — and  all  I  can  say  is  that 
I  believe  and  hope  that  if  the  Home 
gives  me  leave  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  it 
will  be  found,   when  submitted  in  its 
full  form  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
possible   to  settle  this  great  question 
upon  the  principles  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  embody  in  the  Bill.    I 
have  explained  the  proposed  constita- 
tions  of  the  new  Colleges.     As  to  the 
University  itself,  I  propose  to  leave  the 
Senate  as  it  is,  re-in&rced  as  it  will  be  by 
the  addition  of  new  Doctors  and  Masters, 
who  may  be  created  by  Her  Majesty  in 
the  charter  incorporating  the  new  Col- 
lege, and  from  time  to  time  by  the  new 
graduates  that  will  be  supplied  by  the 
new    College.     The  ordinary  manage- 
ment of  University  affairs  I  propose  to 
leave  to  an  Academical  Council,  con* 
isting  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College,  the  Hector  of 
the  new  College,  seven  members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  nominated  by  each  Col- 
lege, and  four  to   be    elected  by  the 
Senati.'    upon  the  principle  of   cnmu- 
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Ist&Te  Tote.  Upon  some  matters  the 
Bill  requires  the  assent  of  three- 
foiirihs  of  the  members  present  to  a  re- 
solution. For  the  University  itself  I 
propose  a  legislative  machineiy  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Colleges.  The  Bill 
provides  that  new  statutes  may  be  passed 
with  the  assent  of  both  the  Academical 
Oounoil  and  the  Senate;  but  I  add  to 
this  a  provision  that  no  such  statute 
should  be  passed  if  it  is  negatived  either 
by  the  Provost  and  senior  Fellows  of 
IMnity  CoUeee,  or  by  the  Ck)mmittee  of 
Founders  of  the  new  College.  It  is  right 
that  security  should  be  taken  that  no  es- 
sential change  should  be  made  in  the 
University  arrangements  without  the 
consent  of  those  who,  if  this  Bill  comes 
into  effect,  will  be  parties  to  the  arrange- 
ment it  makes.  I  have  stated  to  the 
House  the  outline  of  the  plan  by  which 
I  propose  to  incorporate  a  new  College 
into  the  existing  system  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.  I  come  now  to  the  question 
of  endowments.  I  propose  to  take  for 
the  endowment  of  the  University  and 
the  new  College  a  considerable  sum  for 
a  fund  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the 
Irish  people,  and  which  I  feel  strongly 
ought  to  be  held  sacred  for  purposes  like 
that  to  which  I  propose  to  apply  it — I 
mean  the  miserable  remnant  which  mis- 
management has  left  of  the  magnificent 
revenues  which  the  piety  of  ancient  times 
had  devoted  to  provide  for  the  religious 
needs  of  the  Irish  people.  I  use  this 
language  not  in  reference  to  the  strange 
transactions  in  which  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  remaining  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church  were  squandered  on  the  cost  of 
disestablishing  it.  I  speak  in  a  larger 
sense.  I  remember  reading  many  years 
ago  a  statement  made  by  an  eminent 
Prelate  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Dr. 
Elrington,  who  was  Provost  of  Trinity 
CoUeee,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ferns, 
that  mere  had  been  Church  property  in 
Ireland,  if  properly  managed,  not  only 
to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
clergy  of  all  religious  denominations, 
but  after  doing  this  to  provide  for  the 
University  and  school  education  of  the 
entire  people.  The  statement  was  no 
exaggeration.  Of  that  noble  national 
property  all  that  remains  to  the  Irish 
people  is  a  contingent  interest,  at  least 
an  interest  not  yet  realized,  estimated  at 
flomething  more  than  £5,000,000.  It 
is  in  this  fund  that  we  should  find  en- 
dowments for  the  new  institution  we  are 


creating,  and  for  myself  I  earnestly  hope 
that  no  portion  of  that  fund  may  ever  be 
applied  to  purposes  more  foreign  to  those 
to  which  the  property  of  which  it  is  the 
remnant  was  consecrated.  The  Uni- 
versity itself  as  distinguished  from  the 
College  should  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  carrying  on  its  own  business, 
of  providing  for  its  examinations,  and 
prizes  at  those  examinations.  It  ought 
also  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
instituting  Fellowships  and  Scholarships 
open  to  all  students ;  and,  after  providing 
for  all  those  necessary  expenses,  it  ought 
to  have  a  fund  at  its  disposal  sufficient 
to  meet  those  demands  for  aid  to  scientific 
and  literary  purposes  which  may  always 
arise.  Following  in  some  respects  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  then  Government 
in  1873,  this  Bill  proposes  that  tliere 
should  be  15  University  Fellowships, 
held  for  life,  and  endowed  each  from  the 
University  revenues  with  the  sum  of 
£200  a-yoar.  They  are  to  be  open  to 
all  graduates,  and  be  given  away  after 
an  examination  conducted  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners,  appointed  as  I  have  al- 
ready described.  Of  course  all  these  15 
should  not  be  fiUed  up  at  once,  but 
gradually  until  the  number  is  completed. 
Some  of  the  Fellowships  might  derive  a 
further  income  if  their  holders  share  and 
accept  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  non- 
collegiate  students ;  and  as  to  all  of  them, 
regulations,  either  as  to  University  du- 
ties or  otherwise,  might  be  made  which 
would,  as  a  general  rule,  insure  their  re- 
signation. In  addition  to  this  the  Bill 
proposes  that  there  should  be  given 
away  by  public  examinations  among 
those  taking  their  first  degrees,  two  exhi- 
bitions of  £100  a-year,  tenable  for  five 
years.  There  are  in  Trinity  College  70 
Foundation  Scholarships,  obtainable  only 
by  undergraduates,  and  where,  after 
making  small  money  payments  and  the 
advantages  of  chambers  and  commons, 
they  are  worth  probably  £70  a-year.  But 
they  are  sought  after  with  an  eagerness 
far  beyond  their  worth.  The  toU  of  the 
scholars  contained  the  names  of  most  of 
the  men  who  have  been  illustrious  in  our 
past  history.  Every  man  is  proud  of  his 
having  his  name  inscribed  in  the  book  in 
which  he  sees  before  him  the  names  of 
Edmund  Burke,  of  Curran,  of  Plunket, 
and  among  others  with  which  history 
has  made  him  familiar.  A  Scholarship 
in  Trinity  College  gives  the  privilege  of 
a  vote  at  the  election  of  members  for  the 
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University.  The  privilege  continues  for 
life ;  and  at  every  contested  election  it  is 
interesting  to  see  the  anxiety  with  which 
every  one  who  can  do  it  claims  his  right 
to  vote  as  an  ex-Scholar,  and  ignores  the 
claim  that  may  be  made  for  him  in  right 
of  his  degree.  I  propose  to  open  70  Scho- 
larships to  all  students  of  the  University. 
If  the  successful  student  is  a  member 
of  Trinity  College,  he  will  receive  all 
the  Collegiate  advantages  which  belong 
to  the  position,  and  I  propose  that 
Trinity  College  should  pay  him  an  an- 
nual stipend  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
those  advantages.  The  Hoyal  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  in  Ireland  have 
founded  in  the  University  30  Exhibitions 
for  undergraduates,  ranging  from  £50 
to  £20  a-year.  These  Exhibitions  are 
at  present  confined  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Koyal  Schools,  out  of  whose  revenues 
they  are  endowed.  The  Bill  proposes 
to  open  them  to  all  students.  There 
are  at  present  in  Trinity  College  26 
junior  Fellows,  making  with  the  seven 
senior  Fellows  33  Fellows.  The  number 
has  been  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  40  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  far 
exceeds  that  whiih  is  requisite  for  the 
wants  of  the  College.  The  Bill  proposes 
to  transfer  10  of  these  Fellowships  to 
the  University  as  they  fall  vacant. 
Trinity  College  paying  to  the  elected  an 
annual  stipend  equivalent  to  the  in- 
come and  advantage  which  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College  derives  from  the  College 
revenues.  This  would  not  exceed  £100 
a-year.  Whatever  was  wanting  to  make 
up  the  value  of  £200  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  University  funds.  The  Univer- 
sity, therefore,  under  this  plan,  would 
give  away  Fellowships  and  prizes  open 
to  all  its  graduates  :  25  Fellowships 
worth  £200  a-ycar,  10  Exhibitions  worth 
£100  a-year  each  to  undergraduates, 
70  Scholarships  worth  £70  a-year  each, 
and  30  Exhibitions  ranging  from  £50 
to  £20.  But  the  House  will  remember 
that  all  the  undergraduates'  scholar- 
ships are  provided  out  of  funds  inde- 
pendent of  the  University,  and  there  is 
a  contribution  of  one  half  of  the  expense 
of  10  of  the  Fellowships  from  Trinity 
College,  so  that  the  charge  upon  the 
University  Funds  would  be  1 5  Fellow- 
ships at  £200  a-year  each— £3,000  ;  half 
of  10  Fellowsliips— £1.000  :  and  10  Ex- 
hibitions, £100  each,  £1,000— making 
in  all  an  annual  charge  of  £4,000.  But 
in  addition  to  these  prizes.,  open  to  those 
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wh<»  are  actually  students  intheUnivr- 
sity,  I  make  a  proposal  in  thii  Bin. 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  valued  bj  ill 
who  take  an  interest  in  intermediito 
education  in  Ireland — ^I  propose  to  phct 
at  the  disposal  of  the  UniTerrity  audio- 
rity  50  pensions  or  Exhibitions  of  £20 
a-year  each,  tenable  for    three  yetn, 
and   bestowed   under  suitable  regula- 
tions upon  young  men  of  merit  who 
may  need  assistance  in  preparing  them- 
selves  for  a    XJniversitj   examinadon. 
This  will  add  a  charge  of  £1,000  a-yeer 
to  the  University  revenue,  making  in 
all  a  sum  of  £5,000  a-year  to  be  spent 
in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned.    I  du 
not  believe  anyone  will  say  that  I  tm 
asking  an   extravagant  endowment  for 
the  l^^iversity,  if  I  ask  tbat  the  Church 
Commissioners  shall  provide  out  of  the 
surplus    at   their    disposal    a   sum  of 
£200,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rste 
of  4  per  cent  until  paid.     Assuming  the 
money,  when  paid,  to  be  laid  out  so  s« 
to  produce  the  same  income,  this  would 
leave  to  the  University  an  income  from 
endowments  of  £3,000  for  all  other  par- 
poses.    To  this,  of  course,  must  be  added 
whatever  might  be  received  from  the 
students  in  the  form  of  fees.     I  propose 
to  leave  this  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Academic  Council,  guarding  its  povtf 
over  it  by  this,  that  in   any  vote  for 
money  beyond  providing  for  the  ordinaiy 
expenditure,  the  votes  of  two-thirds  must 
concur.    I  come  now  to  the  Colleges. 
Trinity  CoUege  has  an  endowment:  it 
is  of  £43,000.    A  considerable  part  of 
this   comes    from  private   souroes.    In 
the  Bill  of  1873  the  late  Ministry  pro- 
posed that  Trinity  College  should  pij 
to    the    funds    of    the    University   a 
direct  money  contribution  of  £12,000 
a-year.    I  propose  a  contribution  in  a 
different  form — a  form  that  will  not  in 
the  least  cripple  the  resources  of  the 
College.    The  surrender  of  the  70  Foun- 
dation Scholarships  to  the  University, 
taking  the  cost  of  each  at  £70  annually, 
is  equivalent  to  a  money  contribution  of 
£4,900  a-year;  but,  in  other  respects,  it 
is  a  contribution  far  beyond  their  money 
value.     In  the  transfer  of  the  10  Fellow- 
ships there  is  another  contribution  of 
£  1 ,  000.    Trinity  College  has  at  present 
certain    Professorships  which  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  a  portion  of  her 
University  expenses.    The  IVofeaaors  in 
certain  faculties  must  preside  over  the 
granting  of  degrees  in  those  fiunihiefl^ 
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and  to  obaerre  which,  I  think,  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  importance  estab- 
lished. These  Professors  are— Heg^us 
Pkofeflsor  of  Laws,  with  a  salary  of 
JB500  a-year;  the  Eegius  Professor  of 
Plnraic,  of  Surgery,  and,  last,  not  least, 
of  Music.  All  these  I  propose  to  make 
University  Professors,  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Academic  Council,  but  the  salaries 
■fill  to  be  paid  by  the  College,  and  I 
add  to  these  the  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
the  Boyal  Astronomer  of  Ireland.  The 
salaries  and  emoluments  of  these 
different  Professors,  still  continuing 
charges  on  the  College  revenues,  will 
amount  to  more  than  £200  a-year. 
In  these  various  ways  the  College'  will 
contribute,  if  not  to  the  University,  yet 
to  University  purposes,  an  income  of 
about  £8,000  a-year.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  are  some  annual  prizes  and 
medals,  which  will  be  open  to  all 
students;  they  are  not  very  large  in 
amount,  but  many  of  them  carry  with 
them  associations  that  make  them  prized. 
I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  mention  the 
Berkeley  gold  medals  for  proficiency  in 
Greek,  the  result  of  a  bequest  by  the 
illustrious  philosopher  to  whom  I  feel 
proud  that  I  can  trace  even  a  remote 
relationship.  These  may  be  small 
matters,  but  they  associate  the  Univer- 
sity in  its  remodelled  form  with  tradi- 
tions. It  is  a  less  sentimental  benefit 
that  gives  to  the  University  an  interest 
in  the  magnificent  collection  of  ancient 
Irish  manuscripts,  which  is  now  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  Trinity  College.  For 
the  endowment  of  the  new  College  I 
propose  that  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
charter  and  the  vesting  of  the  existing 
property  of  the  Catholic  University  to 
the  responsible  College,  that  a  sum  of 
£30,000  should  be  handed  over  at  once 
to  the  authorities  of  the  College  to  erect 
suitable  buildings.  It  will  next  be,  of 
course,  for  the  authorities  of  the  College 
to  determine  the  most  convenient  site, 
either  on  their  present  situation,  or  on 
any  other,  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  I  propose 
to  fix  at  three  miles  by  my  scheme.  I 
I  much  prefer  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  Trinity 
CoUege  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  entirely  for 
the  Uollege  itself.  There  are  many 
reasons  which  make  it  desirable  that 
substantial  proof  should  be  given  of  the 
continual  interest  of  the  Catholic  people 
in  the  establishment  of  the  new  College, 


and  I  therefore  think  that  as  soon  as  a 
further  sum  of  £20,000  is  subscribed, 
making  in  all  a  contribution  of  £220,000, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  double  that 
amount  or  a  sum  of  £440,000,  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  Church  surplus, 
bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent  until  paid. 
I  ought  to  have  stated  that  in  investi- 
gating the  property  of  the  present  insti- 
tution, the  newly-incorporated  College, 
I  purpose  to  exempt  a  veiy  beautiful 
church  now  used  as  the  chapel  of  the 
actual  property  that  will  continue  vested 
in  its  present  owners.  I  omitted  also  to 
say  that  a  sum  of  money  which  I  fix  at 
£20,000  will  be  required  to  provide  new 
buildings,  this  would  make  the  entire 
charge  upon  the  Church  surplus  to 
amount  to  £700,000.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  omit  many  details ;  I  only  wish 
to  add  that  the  Bill  empowers  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  incorporate  any  other  College  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  provided  that 
it  should  appear  expedient  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  do  so  if  its  founder  fix  its  site 
within  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  mere  charter 
of  incorporation  will  give  to  such  a  Col- 
lege all  the  privileges  of  other  Colleges 
as  to  its  students  proceeding  to  degrees, 
but  no  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  Uni- 
versity except  by  a  statute  in  the  manner 
I  have  mentioned  by  the  University 
itself.  I  have  now  laid  before  the  House 
at  much  greater  length  than  I  could 
have  wished  the  general  outlines  of  the 
plan  which  is  embodied  in  the  Bill  I  ask 
leave  to  bring  in.  Of  course,  I  have  not 
ventured  to  detain  you  by  dwelling  on 
minute  details.  I  trust  I  have  said 
enough  to  explain  its  general  features. 
The  proposal  is  expressed  briefly  : — To 
institute  a  second  College  in  the  existing 
University  of  Dublin ;  to  make  that 
CoUege  one  in  which  the  Eoman  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland  can  receive  an  educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  own  convic- 
tions ;  to  leave  Trinity  College,  retaining 
its  Protestant  and  reUgious  character,  to 
fulfil  to  the  Protestant  people  the  very 
functions  which  it  has  so  long  and  so 
usefully  discharged ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  permit  the  national  University 
to  extend  the  benefit  of  its  prizes  and  its 
degrees  to  men  who  desire  to  pass 
through  it  without  submitting  to  the 
teaching  of  either  of  these  Colleges.  The 
plan  I  propose  attains,  at  all  events, 
these  objects  : — It  gives  perfect  liberty 
of  religious  teaching  to  both  Catholics 
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and  Protestants,  while  it  forces  that 
teaching  upon  none ;  it  does  not  lower 
the  standard  or  the  status  of  the  Uni- 
versity education  and  it  leaves,  both  to 
the  Colleges  and  to  the  University, 
perfect  independence  of  that  State  inter- 
ference which  in  every  country  has 
marred  and  degraded  every  system  of 
University  education  to  which  it  has 
been  employed.  Will  the  House  permit 
me,  before  I  sit  down,  to  refer  to  some 
testimonies  to  show  how,  by  the  Irish 
people,  the  principle  of  such  a  measure 
is  likely  to  be  received  ?  My  evidence 
is  taken  from  a  pastoral  signed  by  all 
the  Boman  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland 
on  the  20th  October,  1871.  In  the 
pastoral,  after  asserting  the  necessity  of 
basing  education  on  religion,  and  point- 
ing out  the  conditions  requisite  in  any 
plan  that  will  meet  the  convictions  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland,  they 
go  on  to  say — 

"  All  this  can,  wo  believe,  be  attained  by 
modifying  the  constitution  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity so  as  to  admit  of  the  establishment  of  a 
second  College  within  it  in  ever}-  respect  equal 
to  Trinity  (.'ollege,  and  conducted  on  purely 
C'atholic  principl(»s,  in  which  your  Bishops  shall 
have  full  control  in  all  things  regarding  faith 
and  morals,  8(.»curing  thereby  the  spiritual 
interests  of  your  children,  placing  at  the  same 
time  Catholics  on  a  perfect  equality  with  Pro- 
testants, as  to  degrees,  emoluments,  or  other 
advantages." 

To  show  that  this  assent  to  a  common 
University  is  given  in  no  niggardly  or 
illiberal  spirit,  I  will  ask  you  to  read  an 
extract  from  a  tract  written  by  Dr. 
"Woodlock,  tlie  clergyman  who  presides 
as  rector  over  the  Catholic  University. 
And  let  me  say  that  indications  are  every 
day  showing  themselves  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestant  people  of  Ireland  of  a 
desire  to  meet  such  sentiments  in  a 
spirit  of  corresponding  liberality.  I 
believe  that  many,  very  many,  of  most 
distinguished  members  of  tlie  Protestant 
Church  would  now  gladly  preserve  reli- 
gious education  for  their  own  people 
even  on  the  terms  of  conceding  similar 
privileges  to  their  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tr}Tnen.  Many  of  the  best  and  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Dublin 
University  are  advocates  of  the  plan 
which  I  propose.  When  I  mention  that 
Dr.  Houghton  and  Dr.  M'lvor  as  two 
who  have  committed  themselves  in  pub- 
lished essays  to  its  support,  I  mention 
names  that  command  the  respect  of  all, 
and  names  that  are  only  representative 
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of  the  moral  and  intellectual  power  tttt 
desire  to  see  this  great  qnestiQn  settled, 
and  settled  at  once  and  for  ever  npot 
the  principles  of  the  plan  I  propose.  In 
the  hope  that  yoa  will  give  me  letfe 
to  bring  in  this  iBiU,  I  fearlessly  sabnut 
the  plan  to  the  criticisms  of  this  House, 
of  my  countrymen   of  all  creeds  and 
classes,   and  of  the  British  public    I 
know  and  feel  that  in  proposing  a  sjstem 
of  University  education  essendallj  inter- 
woven   with    religion    I    am   mnnisg 
counter  to  the  prejudices  of  many  of 
those  near  me  for  whose  advocacy  of 
equal  rights  for  Ireland  I  cheerfblly  and 
gladly  acknowledge  our  oblimtions,  bnt 
surely  I  may  say  to  them  mat  if  their 
own  principles  aifect  this  vital  question 
of  the  education  of  their  children,  tou 
must  yield  to  the  feeling^,  the  more  tLon 
feelings,  the  deep-seated,  the  consdoni 
convictions  of  the  Irish  people  them- 
selves.    You  have  felt  constrained  to 
g^ve  us  our  own  way  upon  the  question 
of   closing  public-houses    on  Sunday's. 
Have  we  not  a  better  claim  to  have  oar 
own  way  as  to  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tutions that  regulate  the  higher  culture 
of  our  sons  ?    There  are  in  this  Hou«e 
those  who  svmpathize  with  us  in  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  basing 
education    on    religion,   but    in  whose 
minds  I  must  encounter  the  strong  pre- 
judice that  is  entertained  against  any- 
thing that  seems  like  making  a  provision 
for  tne  teaching  of  the  tenets  of  the  faith 
which  is  held  by  the  great  majority  nf 
the  Irish  people.    I  have  left  m3'self  nu 
time  to  argue  the  question.     This  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  occasion  on  which  I  should 
do  so  'j  but  yet  may  I  venture  to  remind 
you  that  your  choice  in    Ireland  hea 
between  abandoning  altogether  religious 
education  and  providing  in  the   educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  religion  of  the 
people.    The  days  are  gone  by  when  yon 
can  maintain  the  Protestant  institutions 
unless  you  are  willing  to  let  Boman 
Catholic  ones  grow  up  by  their  side. 
Why,  I  ask  of  cdl  Parties  in  this  House, 
will  you  not  apply  to  Ireland  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  established  in 
so  many  of  your  colonies  ?    I  ask  of  yon 
to  mould  your  institutions  to  the  feelings 
and  the  conscience  of  the  people,  instead 
of  entering  on  the  vain  and  odious  effort 
to  break  or  bend  the  conscience  and  will 
of  the  people  to  institutions  which  yon 
force  upon  a  reluctant  and  a  strugghng 
nation.     In  this  matter  of   education. 
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alone  of  all  others,  jou  can  only  succeed 
with  the  assent  and  co-operation  of  the 
people ;  and  in  the  belief  that  the  plan  I 
propose  will  attain  that  assent  and  co- 
operation, I  ask  your  permission  to 
submit  that  plan  to  your  judgment  by 
asking  leave  to- bring  in  a  Bill  to  make 
better  provision  for  University  Education 
in  Ireland. 

The  0'CX)N0E  DON,  in  rising  to 
aeoond  the  Motion,  said,  he  would  not 
enter  into  details.  Of  course  it  was 
proper,  if  the  introducer  of  a  Bill  wished 
to  state  the  details  of  a  measure  when  in- 
troducing it,  but  it  was  not  the  practice 
for  others  to  do  so,  and  >his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  so  lucidly  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  that  it  would  be 
presumption  on  his  (the  O'Gonor  Don's) 
part  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  what 
nis  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  said ; 
but  in  rising  to  second  the  Motion  and 
to  give  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and 
for  putting  his  name  on  the  Bill,  he 
wished  to  say  that  he  did  so  on  the  prin- 
ciple so  lucidly  laid  down  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  that  it  was  desirable, 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  equality  in 
University  education  in  Ireland,  that  it 
ahould  be  established  by  incorporating 
the  Catholic  College  with  the  national 
University,  rather  than  by  setting  up  a 
eecond  University  in  antagonism,  as  it 
were,  to  the  one  which  had  so  long  ex- 
isted, and  which  had  so  fully  gained  the 
confidence  of  that  portion  of  the  Irish 
people,  who  heretofore  had  been  admit- 
ted to  all  its  honours  and  prizes,  and  to 
which  even  the  Catholic  population  had 
always  looked  with  a  certain  amount  of 
pride.  It  was  because  that  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  that  he  had  placed  his 
name  on  the  back  of  it,  and  now  seconded 
the  Motion  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
it  in. 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
said,  he  felt  sure  that  all  who  had  been 
present  during  the  speech  just  de- 
livered by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, whatever  their  views  on  this  great 
question,  must  have  listened  to  that 
speech  with  very  great  interest.  He  only 
regretted  that  that  interest  did  not  appear 
to  be  shared  in,  judging  from  the  state 
of  the  benches  opposite,  by  those  who  in 
previous  years  had  taken  an  active  part 
m  considering  the  question.  He  did  not 
now  rise  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
any  opinion  on  the  speech  of  ue  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  or  with  the  view 


of  entering  into  any  general  discussion 
of  the  question  before  the  House.  He 
had  no  objection  to  offer  to  the  Motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill.  It  was 
not  only  a  matter  of  ordinary  courtesy 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  bring  it  in ; 
but  he  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  thought 
it  was  clearly  for  the  public  advantage 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
should  be  able  completely  to  put  before 
the  people  his  views  and  proposals. 
Whether  they  would  be  more  successful 
than  other  proposals  which  had  gone 
before  them  he  would  not  now  attempt 
to  say ;  but  in  assenting  to  the  Motion, 
of  course  he  must  not  be  taken  as  ex- 
pressing, on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
acquiescence  in  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  in  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  his  Bill  was  based,  or  in 
the  proposals  which  it  contained. 

M!r.  NEWDEGATE  reminded  the 
House  that  in  proposing  this  secular 
University — and  it  would  be  secular, 
because  the  Divinity  degrees  were  to  be 
abolished — the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  proposed  to  exclude  from  it 
those  secular  Colleges  whose  secularity, 
he  said,  was  an  opprobrium  in  the  eyes 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people — 
the  Queen's  Colleges.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  recognized  the  visi- 
torial  powers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Episcopate  over  the  Catholic  College, 
and  proposed  to  admit  this  power 
through  the  College  into  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University,  although  he  in- 
tended that  to  be  secular,  but  expressly 
declared  that  his  object  was  to  exclude 
the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment. His  proposal,  therefore,  in- 
volved the  importation  of  Episcopal  and 
the  exclusion  of  Governmental  autho- 
rity. As  to  the  plea  of  poverty  which 
was  urged  in  defence  of  this  proposal, 
he  thought  it  came  with  an  ill  grace  from 
the  representatives  of  a  denomination 
which  had  spent  such  enormous  sums 
upon  its  religious  establishments.  If 
Irish  Eoman  Catholics  were  really 
anxious  for  higher  education,  why  did 
they  not  devote  some  portion  of  those 
large  funds  so  liberally  contributed  for 
the  establishment  of  various  institutions 
connected  with  their  religion  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  University?  The  hon.  and 
teamed  Gentleman  had  paid  high  com- 
pliments to  Trinity  College ;  but  he  pro- 
posed at  the  same  time  to  exact  severe 
contributions  from  it,  in  position,  emolu- 
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ment,  and  the  rigHt  of  conferring  acade- 
mical honours. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  he  merely 
wished  to  answer  one  remark  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire,  and  he  wished  he  were 
there  to  hear  him ;  but  after  such  a  long 
debate  they  could  not  expect  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  go  without  his  dinner. 
He  (Captain  Nolan)  wanted  to  answer 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  remark  about  the 
rich  endowments  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  country, 
out  of  its  rich  endowments,  could  easily 
find  fiinds  for  the  endowment  of  a  Uni- 
versity. He  (Captain  Nolan)  would  take 
his  knowledge  of  his  own  county  for 
example,  and  he  was  sure  the  same 
might  be  said  of  any  county  in  Ireland ; 
and  he  should  be  glad  to  know  where 
they  were  to  find,  he  would  not  say 
wealth,  but  any  amoimt  of  competence 
in  connection  with  the  religious  orders 
in  Ireland.  It  was  true  in  five  or  six 
towns  they  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
money  on  schools ;  but  the  sums  laid 
out  would  have  been  considered  small 
in  the  rich  towns  of  England  to  lay  out 
for  education,  and  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  whe- 
ther he  would  propose  to  take  away 
these  sums,  paltry  in  comparison  to  those 
so  spent  in  the  rich  towns  of  England 
on  primary  education,  from  the  poorer 
classes  to  devote  the  money  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Catholic  University  ?  Even 
if  all  such  contributions  were  put  toge- 
ther, he  (Captain  Nolan)  did  not  suppose 
they  would  pay  more  than  half  the 
amount  necessary  to  support  either  a  Ca- 
tholic College  or  a  Catholic  University. 
No  matter  how  good  the  University  might 
be,  he  believed  it  would  be  the  very 
worst  possible  course  to  take  away  those 
schools.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  seemed  to  argue  that  they 
were  demanding  something  unreasonable 
in  asking  for  some  share  of  the  money 
which  now  remained  from  the  fund  of 
the  late  Established  Church.  That  was 
a  proposal  which,  he  (Captain  Nolan) 
thought,  would  bo  made  at  all  times, 
and  perhaps  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances by  the  Irish  party — namely, 
that  they  should  receive  an  equal  share 
of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  late  Estab- 
lished Church .  He,  for  one,  maintained — 
he  had  stated  it  before  in  that  House, 
and  each  year  that  passed  there  would 
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be  more  Members  here  from  Ireland  to 
maintain  it — that  the  late  EstahKAed 
Church  was  not  thoroughly  disendoved, 
and  that,  further,  the  sum  now  in  tiie 
possession  of  the  Irish  Church  orer  tod 
above  the  value  of  the  life  interests  si 
the  date  of  Disestablishment  was  a  lelie 
of  the  late  endowment,  and  they  oooM 
only  consent  to  its  allotment  being  OGfn- 
sidered  as   a  private  and  indefeasible 
property  when  an  equal   and  equiva- 
lent  sum   had  been  allotted  in  some 
way  for  the  religious  training  of  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland.     Whenever  that 
sum  was  allotted  we  would  acknowledge 
any  property  they  had  as  theirs  right- 
fully as  well  as  legally ;  but  so  long  as  a 
relic  of  the  endowment  remained  which 
was  not  balanced  by  a  corresponding 
endowment  for  the  religious  eaucatioii 
of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  the  Catho- 
lics would  never  rest  on  this  question 
of  endowment.    There  were  now  neariy 
4,000,000  of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and 
nothing  whatever  was  done  by  the  State 
for  their  higher  education,  or  to  g^e 
them  an  education  which  they  could  con- 
scientiously receive,  and  which  was  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  nation. 
It  was  true  the  Queen's  Colleges  were 
thrown   open ;    but  Catholics  to  andl 
themselves  of  their  teaching  must,  to  t 
certain  extent,  endanger  their  religioni 
convictions.    He  did  not  think  the  State 
had  any  right  to  take  up  secularism  in 
a  way  so  as  to  force  children  to  naas 
through  secular  schools  to  which  uieb 
parents  objected ;  and  he,  for  one,  should 
be  equally  sorry  to  see  the  chQdren  of 
those  who  preferred    secular    training 
forced  through  religious  schools.  Astothe 
scheme  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
he  did  not  say  it  was  perfect ;  but  it  was 
a  scheme  that  would  satisfy  the  Irish 
people.   He  would  propose  some  Amend- 
ments in  Committee ;  but  so  far  as  the 
second  reading  was  concerned  he  should 
support  the  Bill,  and  he  believed  it  would 
be  very  heartily  received  by  the  people 
of  Ireland  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
There    was    only    one     other   point  — 
that  was,   he    hoped   the  Gbyemment 
would  give  .them  a.  day  for  the  second 
reading.     They  had  had  no  real  discus- 
sion that  night.    It  was  true  they  had 
had  a  most  ample  statement  from  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend;  but  there  had 
been  no  reply  from  the  Government,  and 
he  very  much  feared,  unless  the  Ck»T«rn* 
ment  did  something  for  theni|  thejmig^ 
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kacve  no  real  debate  that  year.  That  was 
a  queetkm  of  which  not  merely  all  think- 
ing Gatholios  of  Ireland,  but  many  of 
the  Liberal  Protestants,  were  anxious 
theve  should  be  some  solution.  There- 
fiire,  he  sincerely  hoped  the  Oovemment 
iroold  not  put  them  off  by  saying  they 
had  no  time  at  their  disposal ;  nothing 
I  was  easier  for  them  than  to  make  time 
if  they  chose.  With  them  the  respon- 
ttblUty  would  rest  if  the  second  reading 
was  not  moTcd,  and  if  they  had  not  a 
TOoper  opportunity  for  discussing  the 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  make  better  proyision  for  University 
Edacation  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  "Mi.  Butt,  The  0*Conor  Don,  Mr.  Mitchell 
itsNBY,  Mr.  MacGabthy,  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

"BUXpnwiHtedftaid  read  tiie  first  time.  [Bill  150.] 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIBST  READINa. 

Mr.  SPENCEE  WALPOLE,  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
make  further  provision  respecting  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  the  Col- 
leges therein,  said,  that  as  a  Bill  had 
been  introduced  to  reform  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  he  desired  to  ask  the 
House  what  were  the  objects  that  ought 
to  be  aimed  at  in  proposing  fresh  legis- 
lation for  the  Universities  ;  what  were 
the  circumstances  which  rendered  that 
legislation  necessary ;  and  what  was  the 
machinery  by  means  of  which  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislation  might  be  attained. 
The  answers  to  those  questions  would 
be  found  in  the  Eeports  of  two  most 
valuable  Boyal  Commissions  that  had 
been  appointed  to  report  on  the  subject 
of  the  Universities.  One  of  these  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  all  institutions 
within  the  United  Kingdom  which  were 
connected  with  the  study,  the  pursuit, 
and  the  advancement  of  science.  The 
other  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  revenues  and  pro- 
perty of  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  At  the  head  of  the 
first  of  these  Commissions  was  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
Commissioners  had  made  no  less  than 
eight  Reports,  and  the  third  of  these 
was  addressed  to  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  described 
in  fbui  minutest  detiSl  the  facilities  for 


the  study  of  science  afforded  by  means 
of  the  Professoriate,  and  by  means  of 
the  inter-Collegiate  system  of  lectures 
and  classes,  under  which  Colleges  were 
combined  for  educational  purposes ;  and 
they  pointed  out,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  done,  there  were  yet 
many  requirements  to  be  met  in  the 
course  of  instruction  in  science.  With- 
out entering  into  details,  he  might  say 
that  the  Commissioners  recommended 
an  extension  of  the  Professoriate,  a  com- 
pleter organization  of  the  inter-CoUeg^ate 
system  of  lectures  and  classes  and  a 
larger  provision  of  museums,  libraries, 
and  other  buildings  and  of  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
investigation.  Perhaps  these  recommen- 
dations went  rather  far,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  that  considerable  improvements 
would  have  to  be  made  before  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commis- 
sioners could  be  carried  into  effect. 
Science  would  include  organic  and  in- 
organic subjects,  the  science  of  magni- 
tude and  numbers,  including  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  but  excluding 
mental  and  modern  science.  They  would 
have  to  look  to  these  departments  of 
study  before  they  could  have  the  studies 
completed.  A  Cambridge  Syndicate 
which  was  appointed  last  year  had 
made  a  Report,  and  it  was  drawn  up 
by  those  who  had  made  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  teaching  the 
business  of  their  lives.  It  was  a  most 
instructive,  elaborate,  and  well-prepared 
document.  It  was  founded  upon  the 
different  branches  of  study,  and  the 
conclusion  which  was  arrived  at,  and 
pressed  upon  the  University,  was  that 
in  all  departments  of  science  there  were 
many  other  requirements  that  would 
have  to  be  supplied  besides  those  which 
he  had  referred  to.  It  was  quite  de- 
monstrable to  his  mind  that  the  Uni- 
versities only  wanted  the  means  to  fulfil 
the  great  duties  that  were  entrusted  to 
them  in  this  respect.  He  need  not  say, 
with  regard  to  Cambridge  University, 
how  lively  an  interest  she  took,  and  had 
always  taken,  in  this  subject;  and  he 
need  not  point  out  the  things  she  was 
doing,  and  had  done,  to  make  Univer- 
sity teaching  as  complete  and  compre- 
hensive as  she  was  able  to  make  it.  It 
was  not  the  want  of  will  but  the  want  of 
means  that  stood  in  her  way,  and  so 
long  as  the  want  of  means  existed  so 
long  would  it  be  impossible  to  do  all 
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that  was  requisite  to  do  —  that  which 
the  UniyerBity  desired  to  do.  This  led 
him  to  consider  what  were  the  circum- 
stances that  rendered  legislation  neces- 
sary. It  was,  in  plain  words,  a  money 
question  that  loomed  in  the  hackground, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  adjusting 
the  proportion  that  the  Colleges  should 
bear  in  contributing  money  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  Uniyersity  at 
large.  This  brought  him,  not  only  to 
the  Eeport  of  the  second  Commission, 
but  also  to  make  a  remark  as  to  what 
the  Science  Commissioners  had  said. 
They  had  said  that  the  reyenues  of  the 
Uniyersity  as  compared  witli  those  of 
the  Colleges  were  comparatiyely  small, 
and  that  they  had  reason  to  belieye  that 
the  Colleges  would  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  contribute  towards  supplying 
the  deficiency  that  was  not  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Uniyersity.  They  would 
desire  that  the  appointment  should  be 
adjusted  equitably  between  the  Colleges, 
and  in  a  way  tliat  would  be  reasonable 
for  the  Uniyersity.  The  Eeport  of  the 
second  Commission  which  inquired  into 
the  reyenues  and  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Colleges  contained  two  broad 
facts.  The  first  one  was  this — that  the 
immediate  property  of  the  University, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Col- 
leges at  Cambridge,  was  only  about 
£14,000  a-year,  whilst  the  property  of 
the  Colleges  derived  from  the  same 
sources  amounted  to  not  less  tlian 
£265,000  a-year.  The  second  fact  was 
this — that  a  prospective  suri)lus  of  pro- 
perty was  to  be  exp(»cted  in  the  Univer- 
sity from  doing  away  with  the  system  of 
renewable  leases.  The  estimate  was 
that  the  property  that  would  accrue  to 
the  Uniyersity  might  be  put  down  as 
n»7,  whilst  the  projx^rtv  of  the  Colleges 
in  1885  would  be  £30,000  a-year.  The 
University,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Colleges,  had  not  the  necessary  means, 
and  the  Colleges  had  a  right  to  say  that 
these  means  could  onlj'  be  apportioned 
by  an  equitable  adjustment  under  the 
direction  of  somebody  who  could  fairly 
adjust  the  proportion  whicli  should  be 
contributed  by  the  various  Colleges. 
"When  the  Cambridge  Act  was  passed  in 
1856  there  was  an  express  provision  in 
that  Act  which  enabled  the  (yolleges  to 
surrender  such  portion  of  their  property 
or  income  as  might  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  University  at  large.  The 
difficulty  in   adjusting    the    proportion 
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that  the  Colleges  should  bear  hid  \im 
so  great  that  virtaally  that  pnmm 
had  been  a  dead  letter.     Putting  iB 
these  things  together  he  believed  tkit 
he  had  established  his  two  propositiou 
— that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  lij 
legislation  should  be  first  to  enlarge  tiw 
sphere  of  the  University  itself;   tad. 
secondly,  that  the  difficulties  that  lay  i& 
the  way  of  enabling  the  University  to 
effect  its  object  could  only  be  got  onr 
by  some    further  legislation  based  on 
equitable  principles,   which  would,  he 
believed,  meet  all  the   requirements  of 
the  Uniyersity  and  Colleges,  and  greatly 
extend  their  usefulness.     What,  then, 
was  the  machinery  by  which  those  ob- 
jects were  to  be  accomplished?  On  thit 
part  of  the  case  he  could  feel  no  doubt 
whatever.    They  must  go  back  to  th« 
principle  adopted  in  1 856 — namely,  an 
enabling  and  requiring  power  vested  in 
Commissioners,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Universities  and  the  Colleges,  should 
arrange  among  themselves  what  changei 
would  be  advisable  so  that  those  grett 
academical  institutions — ^those  great  in- 
tellectual centres  of  science  and  learn- 
ing— should  be  able  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  times.    The  l^ill  which  had  oonu 
down  from  the  House  of   Lords  with 
reference  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
was  based  on  that   principle,   and  the 
Bill  he  had  now  the  honour  to  propoM, 
in  concurrence  with  and  at  the  reqaait 
of  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment,  was  drawn 
on  the  same  lines,  and  contemplated  the 
same  objects.    If  it  should  be  adopted, 
the    effect    would  bo  this — Parliament 
would  clearly  indicate  the  general  direc- 
tion which  would  have  to  be  giyen  fat 
making  good  and  supplying  the  wanti 
and  requirements  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  which  he  had  adverted, 
while  the  particular  mode  in  which  those 
requirements  would  be  met  should  be 
determined  and  settled  by  the  CoUegee 
and  the  University  themselves.     He  laid 
it  down  as  a  universal  truth  in  matters 
of  this  description,  that  whatever  wu 
done  voluntarily  and  willingly  would  be 
always  better  done  than  that  which  was 
done  under  extraneous  influences.    He 
knew  that  there  were  some  who  wished 
to  go  further  than  this ;  some  who  would 
like  to  prescribe  in  the  statute  itself  the 
changes  that  Parliament  should  specifi- 
cally   require,   and  which  they  snould 
enable  the  Commissioners    to    enforce. 
He  could  not  agree  with  this  in  the 
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leart  degree ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
thai  it  would  only  add  to  delay  and  dis- 
amointment,  and  be  a  le^slative  mis- 
tue.    The  question  of  FeUowships  had 
been  rery  much  agitated  for  the  last  few 
monfhs.     Some  would  regulate   them 
now,  and  prescribe  the  conditions  on 
which  they  should  be  conferred  and  held, 
and  state  distinctly  the  term  that  they 
ahonld  continue  in  the  possession  of  the 
holders.    He  believed  that  these  were 
matters  which  should  be  reg^ated  with 
a  due  regard   to   fresh    circumstances 
as  could  only  be  known  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  this  question,  and 
that  those  alone  who  had  this  know- 
ledge   would   be    likely    to    come    to 
a  just  conclusion.      There  were  those 
who    thought   they   could   specify  the 
precise  rewards  for  Professors;  but  he 
thought   that  if  they   wished   to  en- 
courage the  same  high  standard  of  cul- 
ture  which   had  been   maintained    at 
the  UniTersities  of  late  years,  if  they 
wished  to  secure  the  highest  amount 
of    teaching,    lecturing,    and    tutorial 
power  in  the  University  itself,  if  they 
wished  to  encourage  original  research 
and  scientific  investigation,  they  could 
not  do  better  than  leave  to  the  Uni- 
Yersity   to    settle    for  themselves  how 
these  thiujra  could  best  be  managed. 
His   belief  was  that  if  they  had  not 
three  classes  of  Fellowships  they  would 
fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportuni- 
ties  they  now  had  of  improving    the 
University.     If  they   did    away  with 
prize  Fellowships  altogether  they  would 
not  have  the  same  standard  which  the 
students  at  the  University  now  aimed 
at.    They  would    not    have    the  same 
means  of  encouraging,  rewarding,  and 
aettinff  out  in  their  career  in  life  some  of 
the  aolest  and  most  distinguished  men, 
who  not  only  reflected  honour  on  the 
University,  but  conferred  great  benefit 
on  the  countiy  at  large.    So,  if  they  did 
not  have  another  class  of  Fellowships 
which  would  properly  reward  lecturers, 
tutors,  and  readers  for  the  time  and 
labour  they  bestowed  on  the  education 
of  the  students  at  the  University,  they 
would  lose  that  resident  class  of  men 
who,  he  hoped,  would  always  be  resi- 
dent at  the  University,  and  by  whom 
education  was  more  promoted  than  it 
could  be  in  any  other  way.    Lastly,  if 
they  had  not  a  third  class  of  Fellow- 
ships which  would  give  encouragement 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  remain  at 
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the  University  and  pursue  scientific  in- 
vestigation, a  blank  would  be  left  in 
the  University  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible hereafter  to  fill  up.  He  had 
ventured  to  speak  strongly  on  that 
part  of  the  subject,  because  he  thought 
that  no  compromise  was  possible  upon 
it.  .  The  two  Bills  for  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  were  drawn  on  the  same  lines, 
and,  although  the  former  might  de- 
viate in  some  of  its  details  from  the 
latter,  the  two  Bills  in  point  of  principle 
were  substantially  the  same.  Still,  it 
was  desirable  that  the  Parliamentary 
charters  of  the  two  great  institutions 
should  be  kept,  as  heretofore,  distinct. 
However  much  they  resembled  each 
other  in  all  the  main  principles  of  Uni- 
versity life,  there  were  distinctions  be- 
tween them  that  would  have  to  be  ad- 
verted to  and  observed  in  any  legislation 
which  Parliament  might  bring  to  bear 
upon  them,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, so  that  they  might  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  and  wants 
of  that  University  for  which  they  were 
appointed.  With  reference  to  the  Noble- 
men and  Gentlemen  to  be  selected  as 
Commissioners,  it  was  usual  to  give  their 
names  just  before  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill ;  but,  to  avoid  mistake  on  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  and  in- 
terest to  the  University  and  the  country, 
he  would  now  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
their  names.  The  Commissioners  who 
would  be  nominated  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity would  be  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Lord  Eayleigh,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  (Sii*  Alexander  Cockburn),  the 
Bight  Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  Bonverie 
Professor  Stokes,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Li^ht 
foot,  and  George  W.  B.  Hemming,  Q.C* 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
said,  that  on  the  whole,  he  approved  of 
the  Bill ;  but  he  suggested  that,  though 
it  was  brought  in  by  a  private  Member, 
it  could  not  but  be  regarded,  after  the 
language  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech, 
as  a  Government  measure.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  in  future  stages  it  would 
be  put  next  on  the  Paper  to  the  Oxford 
Bill  sent  down  from  the  Upper  House, 
so  that  the  two  Bills  might  be  discussed 
together.  The  Gentlemen  whose  names 
had  been  mentioned  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would,  he  was  sure,  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  House,  of 
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the  country,  and  of  the  University  of 
Cambridg^e. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
could  nut  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  noble  Lord.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  the  two  Bills  should  be  dis- 
cussed separately — each  upon  its  own 
merits.  He  regretted  to  hear  that  the 
Bill  would  not  deal  with  the  reform  of 
the  Senate  of  Cambridge  any  more  than 
the  other  Bill  dealt  with  the  reform  of 
the  Congregation  of  Oxford.  He  re- 
gretted, also,  that  the  Bill  did  not  touch 
clerical  Fellowships.  If  it  had  dealt 
with  those  two  points  there  would  have 
been  a  settlement  of  the  question,  which 
now  would  be  sure  to  be  re-opened  in 
two  or  three  years.  He  begged  to  give 
Notice  that  in  the  event  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  obtaining  leave  to  in- 
troduce his  measure  he  should  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  move  a  Eesolution  to 
the  effect  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
House,  no  measure  of  reform  affecting 
Cambridge  University  would  be  satisfac- 
tory which  did  not  propose  the  abolition 
of  clerical  Headships  and  clerical  Fel- 
lowships. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  that 
although  the  proceeding  might  be  justi- 
fied by  the  Eules  of  the  House  and  the 
practice  of  Parliament  still  it  was  unfor- 
tunate that  the  general  principle  of  the 
Bill  should,  on  the  first  reading,  be 
thrown  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the 
lion.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  Dilke).  He  was  glad  to 
liear  from  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
Oolloague  that  this  Bill  confined  itself 
to  that  which  the  nation  was  looking  for 
— namely,  the  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  its  teaching,  its  educational, 
and  its  scientific  aspect.  There  was  an- 
other aspect  of  the  University,  also  of 
great  importance,  which  he  would  call 
its  social  one,  as  an  institution  ramifying 
throughout  the  land  and  pervading  the 
whole  community  with  a  wholesome 
and  elevating  influence.  The  University 
in  this  aspect  was  composed  not  merely  of 
the  teaching  residents,  but  of  its  whole 
body  of  graduates  wherever  found,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  its  Senate.  This  Senate 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  was  so  anxious 
to  reform  was  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  University  in  its  strictly  scien- 
tific aspect  and  the  more  social  and  har- 
monizing elements  which  made  it  so 
great  an  institution  in  our  complex 
sorial  and    political   system.     This  Bill 
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seemed  to  be  drawn  iip  on  pnetiodal 
reasonable  lines.  It  dealt  with  the  1J» 
versity  as  a  place  of  edaoatioa,  aad  ■ 
connected  with  the  intellectoal  qfitaa 
of  the  country,  and  ezpreeaed  1^  ^ 
present  syBtem  of  Seholmhips  ana  14p 
lowships.  As  to  FellowBhipe,  he  fail 
heard  with  peouliar  pleasure  his  rigk 
hon.  Colleague  so  clearly  defining  tki 
distinction  which  ought  to  exist  bstvMi 
the  different  uses  of  Fellowshipe— i 
distinction  which,  so  to  speak,  woikfll 
itself  out  in  practice,  as  the  rlsseei  hti 
which  Fellows  parted  themsdms  off 
came  into  prominence  subeequendy  to 
the  common  examinations  from  which  tte 
choice  was  made.  Educational  Fellow* 
ships  were  necessary,  with  well-defined 
rules  of  residence,  and  there  was  good 
reason  for  re-considering  the  teovic 
and  emoluments  of  the  non-residait 
or  Prize  Fellowships  in  the  fiitmc; 
but  any  idea  of  extinguishing  or  ewi- 
ously  diminishing  them  would  be  fsUL 
for  if  all  Fellow^ps  were  made  merehr 
educational,  then  one  of  the  beet  de- 
ments of  the  University  would  be  loiL 
Fellowships  were  now  respected  from  the 
high  proficiency  which  the  aeqnisitioB 
of  one  implied.  But  if  the  temptitioii 
of  competing  for  them  was  to  be  tskcn 
away  from  all  who  were  not  aspiruti 
after  the  one  profession  of  resident 
teachers,  it  was  plain  that  the  general 
standard  of  competition  would  be  moit 
injuriously  affected,  while  the  reeultd 
would  of  course  re-act  upon  the  ansHtj 
of  the  teaching  itself.  The  whole  lys- 
tem  in  its  complexity  must  be  jeslmuly 
maintained,  or  the  teaching,  and  in  eon- 
sequence  the  learning,  of  the  Unirenitf 
would  be  lowered.  He  thought  hu 
right  hon.  Friend  had  exercised  a  win 
discretion  in  thus  early  publishing 
the  names  of  the  Commission,  and  m 
believed  he  might  say  on  behalf  of  his 
constituents  that  they  would  be  ooa- 
tcntcd  when  they  saw  that  the  XJaiTer- 
sity  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Comnue- 
sioners  who  had  in  their  previous  oanen 
given  such  pledges  of  capacity  as  made 
them  deserving  of  the  confidenoe  nov 
about  to  be  reposed  in  them. 

Mb.  spencer  WALPOLE  ob- 
served, that  though  the  Bill  was  in  bis 
charge,  it  was  virtually  a  Gkyyemment 
measure.  It  would  appo>'  in  the  Oiden 
next  to  the  Oxford  Bm,  and  though  the 
Bills  would  be  practieaUy  eonsidend  to- 
gether,  it  would  bo  open  to  the  hoo. 
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Buonet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
CJhariee  Dilke)  to  move  the  Amendment 
of  which  he  had  g^ven  Notice. 

Mb.  A8SHET0N  GB0S8,  in  refe- 
senoe  to  what  had  fallen  from  his  right 
lum.  Friend,  desired  to  say  that  the  sub- 
JMt  was  one  which  ought  to  be  dealt 
"wittk  by  Her  Majesty's  Qoyemmenti  and 
practicAUy  the  measure  miffht  be  con- 
oidered  as  one  brought  in  oy  the  Go- 
Temment  on  their  responsibility.  The 
Bill  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
priTftte  Member  who  was  practically  ac- 

Siainted  with  all  details  relating  to  the 
niversity;  and  therefore,  considering 
the  connection  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the 
intimate  knowledge  he  must  possess 
from  his  connection  with  the  University, 
and  of  everything  regarding  its  welfare 
and  usefulness  for  the  country,  as  well 
as  his  high  character  and  standing  in 
the  House,  the  House  would  agree  with 
him  (Mr.  Cross)  that  it  was  a  matter 
that  should  be  brought  in  by  one  so 
competent  to  explain  every  detail  con- 
aeeted  with  the  subject  as  his  right  hon. 
XUend.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Gtovemment  that  this  and  the  Oxford 
University  Bill  should  be  considered  to- 
gether, except  when  they  had  to  consider 
me  details. 

Motion  agreed  io. 

Bill  to  make  further  provision  respecting  the 
Uniyenity  of  Camhriogo  and  the  Colleges 
tlieroiii,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Bpewcbk  Walpole,  Mr.  Secretary  Crohs,  and 
Lord  John  MxyNiiRs. 

BUlfreienUd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  151.] 


POOE  LAW  RATING   (IRELAND.) 
BESOLUnOX. 

Mb,  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  in  rising 
to  move  that  the  system  of  Poor  Law 
Bating  in  Ireland  should  be  assimilated 
to  that  of  England  by  the  adoption  of 
Union  Bating,  said,  that  in  the  Bill 
which  introduced  the  system  of  electoral 
divisions  that  area  was  fixed  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  Guardians.  It  was 
intended  that  the  electoral  division 
should  be  applied  only  to  these  adminis- 
trative purposes ;  that  it  should  have  no 
bearing  on  the  incidence  of  taxation, 
and  that  the  poor  rate  should  be  raised 
£rom  the  Union.  The  Bill  passed  this 
Honse  in  its  original  shape.  It  was 
altered  in  the  Lords,  and  tiie  substitu- 


tion of  the  division  for  the  Union  as  an 
area  of  taxation  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  to 
be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  old  plan 
at  an  early  opportunity.  What  he  now 
sought  was  to  have  the  alteration  of  the 
area  of  taxation  fi'om  the  division  to  the 
Union  carried  out.  The  present  system 
inflicted  considerable  hardship,  particu- 
larly upon  large  towns  and  cities.  The 
effect  of  the  present  law  was  that  the 
rural  poor  were  driven  into  the  streets 
of  the  towns,  which  had  once  been 
the  seats  of  industry.  Thus  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  poor  was  thrown 
upon  the  towns,  which  could  ill  afford 
to  bear  it.  One  result  of  the  present 
law  was  that  at  certain  seasons  the 
farmers  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
towns  for  labourers  either  to  till  their 
fields  or  to  reap  the  crops,  and  as  soon 
as  this  work  was  done  the  men  returned 
to  the  towns,  whose  rates  were  expended 
in  their  maintenance.  In  the  North  of 
Ireland  there  were  some  few  towns  in 
which  the  industries  carried  on  afforded 
employment  to  the  labouring  poor  when 
they  were  not  engaged  in  agriculture, 
but  the  number  of  such  towns  was 
small,  and,  as  he  had  said,  they  were 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  country  only. 
The  Besolution  which  he  had  proposed 
sought  something  more  than  the  appli- 
cation of  Union  rating  as  between  town 
and  country.     It  would  involve  an  ap- 

Slication  of  the  principle  as  between 
ifferent  rural  divisions.  A  particular 
district  might  be  taken  and  an  imaginary 
line  might  bo  drawn  in  it,  and  on  one 
side  it  would  be  found  that  the  rate  was 
1«.  in  the  pound  and  on  the  other  side 
6d. ;  on  the  cheap  side  would  be  found 
few  labourers  and  littie  poverty,  while 
on  the  other  would  be  found  a  good 
many  labourers  and  a  great  deal  of 
poverty.  In  the  city  of  Limerick  the 
rate  was  d«.  in  the  pound,  while  in  a 
district,  a  short  distance  outside,  the  pro- 
portionate charge  was  only  U,  Sd, 
Whatever  could  be  said  in  favour  of 
union  rating  in  England  could  be  said 
with  reference  to  Ireland.  It  was  al- 
leged that  the  adoption  of  union  rating 
would  throw  the  rate  over  such  a  large 
surface  that  the  motive  in  favour  of 
economy  would  be  lost,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Guardians  to  su- 
perrise  a  large  district  such  as  an  Irish 
Union.  But  it  was  necessary  to  take 
into  account  not  only  the  extent  of  the 
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Union,  but  the  value  of  the  property  to 
be  taxed.  This  question  was  one  which 
had  been  frequently  introduced  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  to  whose  atten- 
tion it  had  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Barry 
and  by  Mr.  M'Mahon.  The  question 
had  been  considered  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ^  and  all  the  leading  officials, 
English  and  Irish,  gave  their  opinions 
in  favour  of  the  change.  Whatever 
course  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  might 
take,  he  (Mr.  O'Shaughnessy)  hoped  he 
would  put  before  the  House  some  defi- 
nite scheme  ;  and  if  that  scheme  was  a 
wise  one,  and  could  be  quickly  passed, 
the  Session  could  not  be  considered 
barren  with  reference  to  Irish  interests. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  mov- 
ing his  Besolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  the  system  of  Poor  Law  Rating  in 
Ireland  should  bo  assimilated  to  that  of  Eng- 
land by  the  adoption  of  Union  Rating." — 
(Mr.  0*SkaHghnf8»y.) 

Mr.  KNIGHT  said,  they  had  had 
considerable  experience  of  Union  rating 
in  England,  and  they  discovered  that 
the  argument  which  the  country  party 
brought  forward  against  the  adoption 
of  that  system — namely,  that  it  would 
throw  the  rates  on  so  large  an  area  that 
all  motives  to  economy  would  be  lost — 
was  well  founded.  Since  Union  rating 
had  been  adopted  they  had  had  a  period 
of  prosperity  so  great  that  pauperism 
ought  to  be  almost  extinct.  The  wages 
of  labouring  men  had  been  raised  from 
10«.  to  l/)«.  and  in  many  cases  much 
liigher.  The  exports  and  imports  of 
England  had  increased  70  per  cent ;  em- 
ployment had  increased,  and  the  position 
of  the  poor  had  been  greatly  ameliorated. 
But  what  had  been  the  result  of  adopting 
Union  rating?  In  the  10  years  before 
its  adoption  the  annual  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  just  within  a 
fraction  of  £6,000,000,  but  since  its 
adoption  the  anniial  expenditure  had 
risen  to  £7,600,000.  The  increase  oc- 
curred in  this  way — Suppose  a  small 
English  town  was  in  great  distress,  the 
burden  of  supporting  its  poor  was 
thrown  on  the  Union.  But  before 
Union  rating  was  adopted,  employers  in 
that  town,  when  the  rates  rose  high, 
would  employ  their  workpeople  for  two 
days  in  the  week  to  keep  them  off  the 
rates.     The  principle  of  Union  charge- 
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ability  had  been  previondy  tried  Am 
times  in  the  history  of  our  Poor  Ltt 
system,  and  it  had  always  failed.    Kov 
that  it  was  being  tried  for  the  UnA 
time,  it  would  break  down    again  m 
soon  as  any  real  stress  was  put  n^  it 
They  had  lately  had  such  a  penod  of 
prosperity  and  high  wages  as  to  renda 
a  Poor  Law  almost  nnnecessair ;  hot 
that  state  of  things  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  last.    It  would  most  probsUj 
be  followed  by  hard  times ;  and  then, 
under   the    system    of   Union  cham- 
ability,  their  expenditure  on  poor  rebef 
would  not  only  increase  by  £1,600.000. 
as  it  had  already  done,  but  by  thrice 
that    amount.    The    system    had  nov 
failed  in  England  again  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  they  did  not  see  the  de- 
moralization that  would  hare  been  wit- 
nessed if  it  had  not  been  for  the  extra- 
ordinary  increase    of    wages   and  d 
employment  and  cheap  bread,  thongii, 
in  spite  of  that,  the  rates  had  incretMd 
more  than  2«5  per  cent.      In  de^M»- 
tion,   the  Guardians  were   now  tniog 
to  do  what  had  signally  failed  befon 
— namely,  to  cut    down    all   ont«door 
relief.      The    Chartist    riots    that  oe- 
curred  in  1837  were  the  result  of  the 
attempt  to  stop  out-door  relief.    Tlu 
present  Prime  Minister's  beautiful  po- 
litical work  called   Sybil  showed  whit 
England  was  reduced  to  by  four  years  of  a 
determined  effort  to  stop  out-door  relief. 
They  should  in  1865  haye  maintamed 
parochial    chargeability    for    ordiniiy 
times,  and  when  any  particular  piiiik 
fell  into  great  distress  they  might  htfo 
resorted  to  Union  rating  for  a  rite  in 
aid.     Under  the    present    system  the 
whole  duty  which  the  Ouardians  nsed  to 
perform  with  the  greatest  care  was  nov 
thrown   on    the    relieving  officer,  and 
nobody  paid  any  attention  to  the  expen- 
diture.   He  recommended  that  a  Union 
rate  should  be  granted  only  when  t 
parish  was  in  great  distress  and  fhe 
rates  were  abnormally  high. 

Mr.  KAYANAOH  opposed  the  Mo- 
tion, which,  if  adopted,  would  only 
introduce  a  theoretical  and  not  a  prac- 
tical assimilation  between  the  areas  of 
rating  in  Ireland  and  England.  He 
asserted,  moreover,  that  the  ratem  of 
Union  rating  had  not  worked  wdl  in 
England,  and  the  hon.  Gtentleman  who 
had  spoken  last  had  borne  out  that  state- 
ment. It  had  a  tendency  to  enooonge 
n  very  extravagant   administration  of 
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ont-door  Tdief  in  En|^land.  He  ob- 
jected to  destroying  in  Ireland  the 
uterert  whioh  the  Suardian  now  had 
in  watohiiig  oyer  the  expenditure  in 
Ilia  elector^  diyision  and  promoting 
•Qonomy.  No  doubt  there  were  some 
towns  in  Ireland  where  the  existing 
mtem  operated  unfairly;  but  out  of 
the  3,438  electoral  divisions  there  were 
only  eiffht  cases  of  distinct  hardship. 
It  would  be  unjust  and  inexpedient 
to  raise  the  rating  of  2,980  divisions  in 
order  to  relieve  eieht  of  an  undue 
burden.  To  those  pmces  he  was  will- 
ing to  afford  assistance,  and  he,  with 
his  friends,  had  devised  a  plan  which  he 
hoped  would  give  satisfaction.  Its  main 
principle  was  a  rate  in  aid  for  afford- 
ing relief  to  those  electoral  divisions 
whose  taxation  for  in-door  maintenance 
and  clothing  of  paupers  was  dispropor- 
tionately excessive  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  union.  They  proposed  to  ex- 
elude  expenses  incurred  for  out-door  relief. 
He  hoped  that  at  the  proper  time  they 
would  have  the  assistance  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  putting  this  scheme  before 
the  House.  He  must  oppose  the  general 

2)plication  of  Union  rating  to  the  Irish 
ectoral  districts. 

Mb.  MCCARTHY  DOWNING  said, 
if  such  terms  were  to  be  offered  by  the 
Government  he  should  reject  them,  for 
they  would  only  give  relief  to  eight 
towns  in  Ireland ;  and  such  a  proposal 
would  be  a  mockeiy.  He  contended 
that  the  Union  rating  system  was  suc- 
cessful in  England,  and  ought  to  be 
applied  to  Irdand.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Worcestershire  (Mr.  Knight)  had 
stated  that  the  increased  poor  rates  in 
England  were  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Union  Ohargeability  Bill,  but  he  could 
scarcely  accept  this  view  of  the  question. 
The  increase  had  been  caused  by  the 
enhanced  price  of  food  and  clothing,  the 
qrstem  of  out-door  relief,  and  the  addi- 
tions which  had  been  made  to  the  sala- 
ries of  the  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to 
administer  the  Poor  Law.  The  fact  was 
that  the  expenditure  in  England  had 
flEdlen  off  considerably  during  the  last 
18  months.  It  was  true  that  in  many 
cases  Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland 
had  petitioned  against  the  adoption  of 
Union  chargeabuity ;  but  these  were 
urban  Boards  whidi  would  be  closely 
affected  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle, 
and  he  was  not  aware  that  any  odier 
public  body  in  the  country  had  taken  a 


similar  course.  He  inferred  that  two 
years  ago  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
was  in  favour  of  Union  rating  for  in-door 
relief  at  least,  and  he  chcdlenged  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  defend  the  anoma- 
lies of  the  present  system,  under  which 
exceptions  burdens  were  unfairly  thrown 
upon  some  electoral  divisions.  If  they 
were  to  have  equal  laws,  why  should 
they  not  give  Ireland  the  same  law  of 
rating  as  existed  in  England  ? 

Mr.  MOBEIS,  in  supporting  the 
Motion,  said,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  his  opinion  that  ever  since 
the  Famine  in  Ireland,  the  boroughs  and 
towns,  and  even  the  small  towns,  had 
had  veiy  much  to  complain  of  from  the 
inundation  of  those  towns  by  paupers 
£rom  the  rural  districts.  He  remem- 
bered the  time  when  a  neighbouring 
country  gentleman  had  landed  five  boat- 
loads of  evicted  tenants — making,  with 
their  families,  a  total  of  between  200 
and  300  persons — in  the  town  which  he 
represented  (Galway),  and  the  greater 
number,  after  vainly  struggling  to  live 
by  their  industry,  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  workhouse.  Similar  instances 
might,  he  believed,  bo  found  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  He  denied  that  Sir 
Thomas  Larcom  could  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  the  Poor  Law  system  of 
Ireland.  The  testimony  of  Sir  Alfred 
Power  was  of  much  greater  value,  and 
he  declared  that  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
did  not  work  fairly  towards  the  towns. 
The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  could 
not  make  a  greater  mistake  than  by 
adopting  the  plan  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlow  (Mr.  Kavanagh),  while  the 
scheme  shadowed  forth  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Downing)  would 
be  a  fair  and  equitable  compromise.  He 
believed  that  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country  districts,  as  well  as  of  the  towns, 
a  wise  compromise  on  this  question 
would  be  come  to  if  out-door  relief  were 
made  an  electoral  division  charge,  and 
indoor  relief  a  Union  charge. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
when  he  addressed  the  House  on  this 
question  two  years  ago  he  commenced 
his  remarks  by  observing  that  hon. 
Members  who  had  not  studied  the  sub- 
ject would  naturally  suppose  that  Union 
rating  in  England  and  Ireland  were  the 
same  thing.  The  question  in  the  two 
countries  was  totally  different.  Unions 
in  England  averaged  55,000  acres;  in 
Ireland,  125,000.    In  Ireland  electoral 
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divisions,  on  which  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  poor  rate  was  now  levied,  were  made 
for  the  special  purpose  not  only  of  the 
election  of  Guardians,  but  of  being  the 
ordinary  area  of  rating.  The  English 
parishes,  on  the  contrary,  handed  down 
from  ages  long  gone  by,  were  areas  with 
every  kind  of  anomaly  and  variety,  and 
were  very  much  smaller  in  average  ex- 
tent than  the  electoral  divisions  in  Ire- 
land, which  were,  on  an  average,  some- 
thing like  6,000  acres.  Moreover,  the 
complaints  against  the  old  parochial 
rating  system  of  England  were  not  made 
in  Ireland  to  the  same  extent  against 
the  electoral  division  rating.  The  great 
reason  which  induced  Parliament  to 
adopt  Union  rating  in  England  was  the 
feeling  excited  by  the  removal  of  the 
poor  from  what  were  called  close  pa- 
rishes. The  old  English  Poor  Law 
specially  favoured  the  practice  of  re- 
moval, because  under  the  system  of 
averages,  by  which  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  irremovable  poor  was  placed  on 
the  Common  Fund,  to  which  each  parish 
contiibuted  on  the  average  of  its  poor 
law  expenditure  for  three  years,  it  was 
clear  that  if  the  landowners  could  re- 
move the  poor  altogether  from  a  parish, 
that  parish  ceased  to  become  chargeable 
with  any  poor  rate  at  all.  No  such  prac- 
tice existed  in  Ireland,  and  no  proof 
whatever  had  been  shown  that  the  re- 
moval of  paupers  for  the  sake  of  reliev- 
ing the  electoral  divisions  ever  prevailed 
there  to  any  great  extent.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick,  who  had  introduced  the 
subject  with  so  much  ability,  wished  to 
equalize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  charge 
for  the  poor  in  Ireland.  But  if  they 
were  to  have  Union  rating  in  that 
country  to-morrow,  it  would  not  equalize 
that  charge,  and  the  differences  of  rating 
would  be  far  greater  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland  than  in  England.  He  could 
quote  instances  of  Unions  in  the  four 
Provinces  which  would  prove  it.  For 
instance,  under  the  system  of  Union 
rating,  one  Union  in  Ulster  would  have 
to  pay  2«.  2^d.,  another  in  the  same  Pro- 
vince only  6(^.  In  Munster,  while  one 
Union  would  pay  2«.  11  j^...  another 
would  pay  ^d.  In  Connaught,  one 
Union  would  pay  2«.  9(^.,  another  l^d, ; 
and  in  Leinster,  one  Union  would  pay 
2«.  3(f.,  another  Id,  He  mentioned  that 
to  sliow  that  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  could  not  be  attained  by  Union 
rating,   but  only  by  a    national    rate, 
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which  would  be  tbe  orerduow  of  fti 
present  system  of  Poor  Law,  and  vooU 
never  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Hobhl 
The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Membsr  ftr 
Limerick  was  for  the  adoption  of  Unioa 
rating  in  Ireland  preoieeiy  in  the  nat 
way  as  in  England.  Bat  by  all  who  bid 
considered  the  question,  it  would  be  id- 
mitted  that  a  small  area  was  almoit 
essential  for  the  proper  administratioaof 
out-door  relief.  The  adoption  of  thi 
area  of  English  Unions  for  oat-door 
relief  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  miitski, 
and  it  would  be  a  still  greater  miilake 
to  adopt  the  larger  area  of  Irish  Ubioiib 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  Ireland  ont- 
door  relief  had  increased  of  late  yean  to 
an  extent  that  bade  fair  to  take  awij 
one  of  the  great  advantages  that  had 
hitherto  been  attributed  to  the  Iriih 
Poor  Law  fl^tem.  On  the  wholo^  bo 
thought  the  House  would  be  agroed  tbit 
the  charge  for  out-door  relief  dumld  not 
be  levied  upon  the  basis  of  a  Uaion 
charge,  and  the  question  to  be  dscidod, 
therefore,  was,  whether  the  chazge  aov 

S laced  on  electoral  divisions  in  ordorto 
efray  the  expense  of  maintaining  tad 
clothing  paupers  in  the  workbooaes  «u 
so  to  remain,  with  unequal  incidonoo,  or 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  make  it  t 
Union  charge.    At  one  time  it  stnA 
him  that  the  best  mode  of  dealing  widi 
the  question  would  be  to  place  all  in-door 
relief  upon  the  Unions  and  retain  out- 
door relief  upon  the  electoral  divisum. 
But  when  he  came  to  consider  the  do- 
tails  of  this  solution  he  found  this  im- 
portant objection  to  it,  in  additioa  to 
others  that  had  been  urged — namoiy, 
that  in  order  to  relieve  a  small  nnmbor 
of  heavily-rated  electoral    divisions  it 
would  mflJce  an  important  change  in  Ao 
area  of  rating  through  the  whole  ooim- 
try.    He  had,  therefore,  to  abandon  tbat 
proposal.    So  the  question  rested  at  tiw 
end  of  last  Session.    Since  then  he  bad 
been  in  communication  on  the  salgeok 
with  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  and  with  noUe  Lords  sittbig 
in  the  other  House,  who  were  aioafly 
interested  in  the  manaranent  of  Boor 
Law  matters  in  Ireland.    H»  tlwuigbtj 
after  all,  the  questioD  would  b»  nil  bv 
placing  the  charge  tat  fha  9ml  eni 
dumb  paupers,  on  the  XTaioBr  ^-  ^ 
and  relieving  certain 
of  part  of  the  heaTj  ohar" 
them  for  theinmaiaftSB'^ 
of  in-door  panpsHfl^ 
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Tate  in  aid  migbt  be  so  arranged  that  it 
would  seeore  eoonomy,  eren  in  the  cases 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Downing).  He  proposed,  where 
the  charge  on  any  electoral  division  for 
the  maintenance  and  clothing  of  electoral 
division  in-door  paupers  exceeded  the 
average  rate  of  chaxge  on  the  Union  for 
that  purpose  by  more  than  50  per  cent, 
that  the  excess  above  that  50  per  cent 
Aonld  be  levied  as  a  Union  rate ;  pro- ' 
vided  that  no  electoral  division  would  be 
■o  relieved,  on  which  this  charge  did  not 
exceed  It.  in  the  pound.  The  details 
ware  difficult  to  explain ;  but  he  would 
brinff  in  a  Bill  in  which  his  proposals 
would  be  embodied.  He  thougnt  in 
thia  way  they  might  secure  what  was 
wanted — namely,  relief  in  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  electoral  divisions 
without  interfering  with  the  Poor  Law 
system  throughout  the  countxy.  The 
provisions  of  me  rate-in-aid  would  apply 
to  91  Unions  out  of  163.  In  that  Bill 
there  would  be  a  provision  in  regard 
to  the  valuation  of  electoral  divisions. 
It  was  no  doubt  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
the  electoral  divisions  the  apparently 
high  poundage  rate  now  levied  was  due 
to  a  very  low  valuation.  The  provision 
to  whidi  he  referred  woula  enable 
the  Ghiardians  of  any  Union  where 
a  rate-in-aid  was  levied  to  have  their 
Union  re-valued  in  order  that  the 
poundage  of  all  the  electoral  divisions 
might  as  far  as  possible  be  put  on  a  fair 
basis.  These  would  be  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  which  he  hoped 
shortly  to  lay  before  the  House,  and  he 
trusted  they  would  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
attempt  to  meet  the  question  and  to  give 
relief  where  it  was  wanted,  as  well  as  to 
secure  administrative  economy. 

Mb.  O'SULUYAN  said,  the  proposal 
of  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  was  fair  and 
reasonaDle. 

Mb.  (ySHAUGHNESSY  said,  after 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
he  begged  leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wUhirmon. 

MONAflTIG  AND  GOIdVJSNTUAL  INSTI- 
TUTIOKai  BILL. 

Notioa  being  taikan  ef  the  language 
eentaiBtd  in  th*  Palitite  hm.  Newaark 

i»   farow   ef  the 


Mb.  CALLAN  moved — 

"  That  tho  Order  that  thci  Petition  do  lie  upon 
the  Table,  bo  read,  and  discharged,  on  account 
of  the  unbecoming  language  used  therein." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  it  was  true  that 
considerable  liberty  was  given  with 
reference  to  the  language  of  Petitions ; 
but  when  an  hon.  Member  presented  a 
Petition  containing  charges  of  an  awful 
nature  he  ought  within  a  reasonable 
time  —  certainly  within  a  month  —  to 
found  some  Motion  on  that  Petition. 
Six  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
presentation  of  this  Petition;  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
had  not  founded  any  ^[otion  upon  it. 
The  Petition,  among  other  things,  stated 
that  in  many  of  the  convents  the  inmates 
were  put  to  death  and  that  the  nuns 
became  the  victims  of  horrors  that  far 
surpassed  anything  that  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  public  generally.  Upon 
the  ground,  therefore,  that  tho  language 
of  the  Petition  was  unbecoming,  he 
moved  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  that 
the  Petition  from  Newark  lie  upon  the 
Table  be  read  and  discharged. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  trusted  the  House 
would  pause  before  accepting  this  Motion, 
because  it  involved  a  question  in  respect 
to  the  right  of  petitioning  which  was 
entirely  novel.  He  had  carefully  read 
this  Petition,  and  although  ho  should 
have  recommended  the  petitioners  to 
withdraw  many  of  the  expressions  in  the 
Petition,  3'et  the  statements  contained  in 
it  were  strictly  and  historically  true,  and 
could  be  proved  verbatim  et  literatim  by 
evidence  such  as  hon.  Members  were  in 
the  habit  of  acting  upon. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  thought  it  could 
not  be  denied  tliat  tho  expressions  used 
in  that  Petition  were  very  improper, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  bound 
in  every  possible  way  to  protect  the 
right  of  Petition  ;  and  as  that  particular 
Petition  had,  he  believed,  been  received 
and  printed  by  the  Committee  on  Peti- 
tions, it  would  be  a  virtual  censure  on 
them  to  reject  it  without  first  hearing 
their  explanation  of  tho  matter. 

Mb.  O'CONOE  said,  it  had  been 
before  explained  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Petitionsthat  that  Petition, 
or  one  similar  to  it,  had  been  printed  by 
pure  inadvertence,  owing  to  the  very 
great  number  of  Petitions  which  came 
in  on  the  same  day. 

Mb.  0BM8BY  OOEE  confirmed  this 
statement,  and  said  that  what  had  oc- 
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ourred  in  that  case  would  cause  the 
Committee  to  observe  great  jDaution  in 
future. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  observed,  that  all  must  feel  that 
the  right  of  petitioning  was  a  very  sacred 
one,  and  one  with  which  they  ought  to 
be  careful  how  they  interfered.  It,  how- 
ever, must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
were  necessary  Bules  to  maintain  the 
proper  position  of  the  House,  and  one  of 
them  was  that  Petitions  should  be 
couched  in  temperate  and  respectful  lan- 
guage. Ordinarily  speaking,  the  House 
trusted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
of  Petitions  to  reject  any  Petition  con- 
taining language  of  a  character  which 
ought  not  to  be  laid  on  the  Table.  But 
they  could  understand  how,  under  the 
circumstances  just  mentioned  by  two 
Members  of  that  Committee,  those  par- 
ticular Petitions  had  escaped  notice 
and  been  inadvertently  received.  On 
the  whole,  he  thought  the  House  had 
better  adopt  the  Motion  for  the  discharge 
of  the  Petition. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  that  the  Petition  do 
lie  upon  the  Table  be  read,  and  discharged,  on 
account  of  the  unbecoming  language  used 
therein. — {3fr.  Callan.) 

BOULOGNE  SUR  MER  PETITION. 

Report  from  tlio  Select  Committee, 
with  Minutes  of  Evidence,  brought  up. 

Report  read,  as  foUoweth  : — 

Your  Committee,  having  taken  Evi- 
dence and  having  searched  for  prece- 
dents, do  not  advise  the  reception  of  the 
Petition  by  the  House. 

Report,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence, to  lie  upon  the  Table,  and  to  be 
printed,     [No.  232.] 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 
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INTOXICATINa  LiaUOBS 

B0ABD8)  BILL. 
(Mr,  Joseph  Cowm^  Sir  Hmwy  BmeJuk,  Ifr. 
Burt,  Mr,  Nwrwooi.) 

[bill  6.]      8B002rD  BBADDTO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  J.  COWEN,  in  m<mn^  that  tin 
Bill  be  now  read  the  eeoond  time,  hU, 
its  object  was  simple,  eoon  etated,  nd 
easily  understood.    It  propoeed  to  VMt 
the  power  of  granting,  withholding,  and 
transferring  Heences  for  the  aale  of  in- 
toxicating drinks,  now  enjoyed  by  th« 
magistrates  in  a  board  elected  by  and 
composed  of  ratepayers.    The  oonidta- 
ency  would  be  all  persons  who  w«it 
rated,  or  liable  to  be  rated,  for  the  relirf 
of  the  poor.    The  qualification  fbrmm- 
bers  would  be  rateability  and  reridnos, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  would 
be  co-extensive  with  the  Poor  LawUniooi. 
The  elections  would   be   triennial,  tk 
voting  by  ballot,  and  each  rateptfv 
would  give  one  vote  for  each  candidrti. 
The  cost  of  the  elections  and  the  woAiat 
of  the  board  would  be  defirayed  out  a 
the  local  rates.    The  number  of  num- 
bers of  the  board  would  vary  aoooidng 
to  populations — never  being  len  than 
five,   nor  more  than  21.    Against  the 
decision  of  the  board  there  would  be  no 
appeal  to  magistrates  in  quarter  sewumi 
or  other  authorities.    Au  the  licenang 
powers  that  the  magistrates  now  pos- 
sessed would  be  handed  orer  to  tiw 
boards  without  curtaOment,  and  without 
addition ;  but  there  would  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  ordinary  licen8infflaw& 
The  regulations  that  now  existed  with 
respect  to  the  opening  and  closing  of 
public-houses  ana  the  police  restrictioai, 
would  be  the  same  under  the  Bill  u 
they  were  at  present.    There  were  many 
other  details   in  the    Bill,    zegolstiBg 
elections  for    and  the  working  of  dio 
boards,  but  in  none  of  these  details  wai 
there    any    principle    involved*     Thej 
were  merely  mattcors  of  convenience  sad 
arrangement,  and  if  the  Bill  should  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  read  a  second  time, 
these  could  be  altered  in  Committee  ai 
the  House  thought  fit.     The  vital  prin* 
ciple  of  the  Bill  was  the  transference  of 
the  power  of  granting  licences  from  s 
class  to  the  pec^le— nom  an  irrespon- 
sible to   a   representative  body.    The 
reasons  for  the  Bill  were  two-fola.  Ibsla 
he  asked  for  it  as  an  act  of  jnsftias  ts 
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ike  ratepayers ;  and,  second,  as  a  means 
of  mitiflratmg  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
Men  ox  all  parties,  classes,  and  creeds 
irere  agreed  that  drunkenness  was  the 
oarse  of  our  age  and  country.  No  sane 
man  would  attempt  to  apologize  for  or 
excuse,  much  less  defend,  the  vice.  The 
subject  had  been  written  about  so  ex- 
tensively, and  spoken  of  so  often,  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  give  ex- 
pression to  a  new  thought  upon  it,  or  to 
clothe  an  old  thought  in  fresn  language. 
Medical  men,  Judges,  police  authorities 
— all  persons,  indeed,  interested  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice — Poor 
Law  Guardians,  and  the  number  of  excel- 
lent men  and  women  who  were  daily  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  social  bet- 
terance  of  the  people,  were  all  agreed 
that  most  of  the  pauperism,  much  of 
the  crime,  and  a  g^at  portion  of  the 
insanity  in  the  country  were  due  to  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  It 
had  been  estimated  that  two-thirds  of 
the  pauperism,  three-fourths  of  the 
crime,  and  half  the  insanity  were  thus 
occasioned.  He  gave  these  figures  not 
as  facts,  but  as  calculations.  They  did 
nf>t  possess  sufficient  data  to  form  an 
absolute  conclusion  on  the  subject,  but 
the  opinion  that  had  been  expressed 
was  worthy  of  consideration.  The  indi- 
rect evils  of  intemperance  were  scarcely 
less  than  the  direct  miseries  it  inflicted. 
There  was  not  a  household  in  the  land 
that  had  not  felt  its  blighting  and  bane- 
ful influence.  The  wisest  and  the  ablest 
and  the  best  amongst  them  had  suffered 
either  by  themselves,  or  through  their 
connections,  from  its  demoralizing  and 
degrading  contaminations.  He  believed 
he  spoke  the  unanimous  sentiments  of 
the  House  when  he  said  they  were  aU 
anxious  to  discover  some  remedy  that 
would,  if  not  remove,  at  least  moderate 
the  injuries  sustained  by  the  nation 
from  intoxication.  Drunkards  did  not 
suffer  themselves  only  for  their  vices — 
they  entailed  suffering  and  expenditure 
on  others.  Poor  houses,  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  gaols,  had  to  be  erected,  up- 
held, and  the  inmates  maintained,  by  the 
sober  and  thrifty  section  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  was  difficult  to  calculate  the 
exact  amount  thrown  on  the  rates  by 
this  selfish  and  self-destroying  custom. 
It  was  customary  of  late  years  to  in- 
clude in  the  poor  rate  almost  every  new 
local  rate  that  was  imposed,  but,  makine 
lUl  necessary  deductions,  he  calculatea 


that  the  sober   and  thrifty  ratepayers 
paid  no  less  a  sum  than  £20,000,000 
a-year  for  the  direct  and  indirect  conse- 
quences of  drunkenness.     This  amount 
might  be  considered  excessive  by  some, 
but  he   believed  the    Poor    Law  and 
prison    returns  would  sustain    it.     On 
these  two  points — that  intemperance  was 
an   evil,  and  a  consequent  expense  to 
the  ratepayers — he  believed  he  would 
carry  the  united  support  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers.    His  third  point  might  not  receive 
such  general  approval.     He  maintained 
that  the  excessive  and  unnecessary  mul- 
tiplication of  public-houses  was  produc- 
tive   of   drunkenness.     He   knew  this 
view  was  not  universally  held,  as  he  had 
that  morning  received  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman,  written  with  great  ability, 
and  in  which  figures  were  very  adroitly 
manipulated,  showing,  or  attempting  to 
show,  that  the  more  public-houses  they 
had  the  less  drunkenness  they  had.    He 
did  not  think  the  view  of  his  correspon- 
dent would  be  acceptable  to  the  House. 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  sat  at  various  times — in  1834,  in 
1853,  and  at  more  recent  dates  —  ex- 
amining into  the  cause  of  intemperance 
and  the  best  means  for  its  cure.    The 
all  but  unanimous  opinion  of  the  wit- 
nesses called  before  those  Committees 
was  to  the  effect  that  an  excessive  traffic 
in  drink  was  productive  of  drunkenness. 
The  Church  of  Scotland,   some   years 
ago,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  intempe- 
rance, appointed  a  Committee  of  their 
body  to  make  a  like  investigation.  Their 
report  was  equally  decisive  as  to  the  in- 
jurious influence  of   the    public-house. 
The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  of  the 
Church  of  England  also  appointed,  quite 
recently,   a   committee,  under  the  pre- 
sidency   of   Archdeacon    Sandford,    to 
inquire  into  the  question.     An  immense 
mass  of  valuable  and  trustworthy  evi- 
dence was  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  all  classes  of  men. 
Again,  the  all  but  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  persons  referred  to  was,  that  you 
could  always  tell  the  amount  of  drunken- 
ness in  a  place  by  knowing  the  number 
of  public-houses.    As  far  as  evidence 
could  justify  an  opinion,  therefore,  the 
evidence  at  their  disposal  showed  that 
with  extended  traffic  they  had  extended 
drunkenness.    Now,  his  (Mr.  Cowen's) 
ment  was  this — That  inasmuch  as 

ELC-houses   caused  drunkenness,    as 
kenness  caused  crime,  pauperism, 
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and  insanity,  and  as  these  in  their  turn 
threw  a  heavy  tax  on  the  ratepayers, 
the  ratepayers  ought  to  possess  the 
power  of  regulating  and  controlling  the 
licensing  authority.  He  did  not  think 
that  by  abolishing  aU  public-houses  you 
would  necessarily  abolish  all  drunken- 
ness. A  man  could  drink  in  his  own 
house,  even  to  excess.  No  one  had  ever 
proposed  that  the  law  should  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  this  individual 
right.  Intemperance  arising  in  this 
way  was  beyond  the  reach  of  legislation. 
Al]  that  had  ever  been  proposed  was  to 
deal  with  the  open  and  public  drinking. 
In  asking  that  the  power  of  licensing 
should  be  vested  in  the  people,  he  was 
simply  asking  for  the  extension  of  a  prin- 
ciple that  was  acted  upon  in  all  other 
local  institutions.  The  men  who  paid 
the  educational  rate  voted  for  members 
of  school  boards,  the  men  who  paid  the 
sanitary  and  municipal  taxes  voted  for 
the  members  of  local  boards  and  town 
councils.  All  he  was  now  contending 
for  was  that  the  men  who  paid  the 
drunkards'  rate  should  control  the  social 
mechanism  that  manufactured  drunk- 
ards. The  licensing  authorities  now 
were  the  magistrates.  He  objected  to 
them  possessing  that  power  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  they  were  drawn 
from  a  class  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  social  requirements  of  the  people, 
and  second,  because  they  wore  irrespon- 
sible. He  had  no  wish  to  speak  with 
unnecessary  harshness  of  the  unpaid 
magistracy,  but  he  was  simply  stating 
what  was  the  fact,  when  he  said  that 
men  were  put  on  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  not  because  they  were  qualified 
for  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Before  a  man  was  made  a  Justice,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  have  any  judicial 
training  or  legal  knowledge.  If  he  had 
a  certain  social  standing  in  his  town  or 
county,  if  his  personal  character  was 
moderately  reputable,  and  if  he  had 
been  a  more  or  less  active  partizau  of 
either  of  the  two  political  parties  of  the 
State,  lie  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
being  raised  to  the  local  bench.  He 
knew  that  the  political  aspect  of  the  ma- 
gisterial creations  was  disputed,  but  he 
felt  satisfied  that  facts  warranted  the 
statement  he  had  made.  They  had  a 
phrase  in  America  to  the  effect  that  '^  to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  and  when 
a  change  of  Government  took  place  in 
the  United  States,  every  officer,  trom  the 
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President  of  the  Bepablio  to  the  wai 
obscure  postmaflter,  was  changed.    Hmj 
did  these  things  better  in  thia  eonntiy 
than  that,  for  whatever  cfaangee  of  Go- 
vernment we  had,  the  permanent  offioiak 
of  the  Administration  were  not  alterei 
But  whenever  either  of  our  political  Fto- 
ties  changed  sides  in  that  Hoiue,  thfln 
suddenly  arose  from,  all  parts  of  tba 
country  a  mysterious  demand  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  borough  magistraic^.    It 
was  both  amusing   and  instmctiTe  to 
note  that   requirements  for  additxNuJ 
magistrates  always  sprang  up  just  aftv 
an  alteration  of  the   GK>vemment  hid 
been  effected.    When  the  Conservativei 
came  into  office  in  1866,  in   less  than 
three  months  after  their  accession  to 
power  the  magistracy  in  the  county  of 
Lancashire   was   increased   one-imuth. 
He  did  not  know  whether  this  aoceimoB 
to  the  unpaid  justices  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  subsequent  OonservatiTe  re- 
action that  took  place  in  that  oountj. 
He  did  know,  however,  that  some  inoGB- 
venience  had  been  experienced  by  tlw 
list  of  J.  P's.  and  D.  Ij  s.  being  swollfla 
so  rapidly,   and  so  largely.     He  had 
heard  of  some  local  pubU^er  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  print  annually  aa 
almanack  or  county  directory,  in  which 
were    recited  the  names   of  the  local 
magnates.     The   sheets   for  this  pah- 
lication  were  prepared  in  advance,  and 
a  little  space  was  left  for  adding  tha 
names  of  the  magistrates.     It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  number  had  been  run 
up  so  largely,  that  the  poor  publisher, 
or  publishers,  was  compelled  to  iasos  t 
supplement,    so   as  to  include  all  tha 
new  dignitaries  that  had  been  created. 
When  the  present  Administration  came 
into  office  a  number  of  magistrates  wen 
again  made.     There  were  upwards  of 
3,000  borough  magistrates  in  y.«glf«^ 
and  Wales.     About  one-half  that  nam* 
ber  had  been  created  within  the  last  10 
years,  and  300  of  them  were  made  ia 
1874,  within  seven  or  eight  months  after 
the  present  Government  got  office.    The 
late  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  shortly  before  his 
death,  said  that  he  could  not  reooUect 
during    all    his    varied    and    extended 
official  career  that  he  ever  knew  a  case 
of  political  jobbery.    The  late  Clerk  to 
the  Council  was  not  only  an  able,  but  an 
amiable,  and  unsuspecting  man,  and  he 
(Mr.  Co  wen)  feared  that  his  opinion  as 
to  the  absolute  purity  of  either  or  both 
Parties  in  the  Btate  would  not  be  coq- 
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finned  by  anyone  who  had  been  engaged 
in  tiie  rongfa  and  tomble  political  life  of 
Aa  last  quarter  of  a  centaiy.  He  did 
not  charge  the  Tories  exclusively  with 
luing  their  power  for  Party  purposes. 
The  other  siae  were  also  to  blame.  The 
only  Party  that  was  clear  was  the  unfor- 
tunate Badical  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  only  difference  between 
the  Partiee  was  that  the  liberals  had 
been  in  office  almost  continuously  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  their  appointments 
had  been  spread  over  a  length  of  time, 
whflflt  the  Tories  had  usually  been  made 
in  lumps.  He  did  not  wi^  to  be  as 
hard  on  the  ''Great  Unpaid"  as  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Leicester 

g[r.  P.  A.  Taylor)  sometimes  was. 
e  believed  the  magistrates  adminis- 
tered substantial  justice  in  a  roueh 
and  ready  way.  Whatever  might  be 
the  political  proclivities  of  the  men  be- 
fore they  were  put  on  the  Commis- 
■ion  of  the  Peace,  when  in  office  he 
believed  they  fairly  and  conscientiously 
strove  to  do  their  duty  on  all  general 
questions  that  came  before  them.  He 
would  not,  however,  like  to  trust  to  the 
impartiality  of  a  county  bench  of  magis- 
trates when  a  game  case  was  submitted 
to  their  consideration.  "Nfir  would  he 
like  to  place  much  reliance  on  the  fair- 
ness of  either  a  borough  or  county  bench 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  adjudi- 
cate on  any  question  that  referred  to 
trades  unions  or  to  labour  organizations. 
Indeed,  the  Government  themselves,  and 
Parliament  also,  had  taken  that  view  of 
the  magisterial  character,  for  in  the 
Labour  Laws  Bill  of  last  Session  the 
powers  of  the  justices  were  restricted  by 
speoial  enactment.  The  same  objection 
that  there  wan  to  the  impartiadity  of 
magistrates  in  game  law  and  trade  cases 
applied  to  their  dealing  with  licences. 
A  Ucence  was  granted  upon  the  theory 
that  the  public  required  it.  The  require- 
ment of  the  people  was  a  very  elastic 
term  that  comd  be  stretched  either  way 
without  any  great  charge  of  partiality 
being  sustained.  He  did  not  accuse  the 
magistrates  generally  of  granting  li- 
oencee  improperly,  but  he  did  say  that 
without  proper  consideration,  and  very 
often  for  purposes  of  obliging  a  friend, 
or  serving  a  political  partizan,  they  al- 
lowed the  interests  of  the  people  to 
BuffSsr.  It  was  true  that  their  authority 
in  this  respect  had  been  much  curtailed 
by  the  continuous  criticism  that  had  of 


recent  years  been  passed  upon  their 
procMdedings.  Still,  however,  mey  were 
amenable  to  the  political  and  personal 
influences  he  had  mentioned,  it  was  a 
settled  point  of  the  jurisprudence  of  this 
country  that  judicial  authority  should  be 
dissevered  from  the  exercise  of  patronage. 
In  their  Judges  was  vested  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  own  assistants  and  clerks, 
but  beyond  that  they  had  no  power  to 
dispense  offices  of  trust  or  value.  The 
patronage  of  the  nation  was  vested  in 
the  responsible  Government.  The  Go- 
vernment had  to  account  for  the  exercise 
of  their  power  to  Parliament,  and  Par- 
liament in  its  turn  to  the  country.  In 
this  way  a  wholesome  restraint  was 
put  upon  the  exercise  of  this  privilege. 
Although  this  was  the  general  principle, 
they  departed  from  it  in  the  power  they 
gave  the  justices.  A  licence  was  a  piece 
of  property.  It  was  worth  £200,  £300, 
£400,  or  £500,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  law  as  it  now  stood  enabled 
the  men  who  had  received  their  appoint- 
ments as  magistrates  for  political  ser- 
vices to  give  this  valuable  property  to 
their  supporters  and  adherents  without 
being  liable  to  either  criticism  or  control. 
They  might  exercise  that  power  fairly  and 
they  might  do  it  corruptly.  He  proposed 
to  withdraw  that  authority  from  them,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  suspicion  of  corruption 
in  persons  administering  a  department  of 
the  criminal  law.  But  the  magistrates 
could  not  only  enhance  the  value  of  one 
man's  property,  but  they  could  also,  by 
conferring  a  licence,  decrease  the  value 
of  his  neighbour's.  He  recollected  a 
case  which  occurred  quite  recently,  illus- 
trative of  this  point.  A  piece  of  pro- 
perty had  to  be  sold  for  purposes  of  a 
trust.  It  was  pult  up  for  auction,  and  a 
certain  sum  was  bid  for  it,  but  not  being 
sufficient,  the  property  was  bought  in. 
In  three  or  four  months  afterwards  it  was 
again  put  up,  and  the  price  obtained  was 
less  by  £800  than  what  had  been  pre- 
viously offered.  The  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence was  easily  explained.  In  the  mean- 
time the  magistrates  bad  granted  a 
licence  for  a  spirit  bar  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  By  adding  this  licence 
they  more  than  quadrupled  the  rental  of 
the  publican,  while  they  sent  the  value 
of  his  neighbour's  house  down  by  the 
amount  he  had  named.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  same  influence  could  be 
used  by,  and  the  same  objection  urged 
against,  the  exercise  of  this  authority  by 
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Licensing  Boards  that  was  urged  against 
its  exercise  by  the  magistrates.  He  (Mr. 
Cowen)  at  once  acknowledged  that  this 
was  the  case.  The  members  of  the 
Licensing  Board  would  neither  be  per- 
fect nor  infallible.  They  would  be 
amenable  to  some  of  the  influences  the 
magistracy  were  controlled  by.  But  there 
was  this  very  marked  difference  between 
the  two.  The  magistrates  were  practi- 
cally an  irresponsible  body.  They  were 
nominally  accountable  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  could  be  dismissed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  any  serious  breach 
of  law  or  duty ;  but  they  knew  that,  in 
practice,  this  power  was  very  seldom 
exercised.  The  fact  was,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  a  man  once  a  magistrate  was 
always  a  magistrate.  The  nature  of 
their  appointment  being  thus,  the  magis- 
trates might  be  said  to  be  in  office  for 
life,  and  irresponsible.  The  members 
of  the  Licensing  Board,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  people.  If  they  failed  to  discharge 
their  duty  honestly,  when  they  came  for 
re-election  they  would  be  dismissed. 
The  cardinal  dififerenco  between  the  two 
bodies  was  that  the  magistrates  were 
irresponsible,  and  the  Board  would  be  a 
responsible  body.  In  that  distinction 
there  was  much  involved.  The  magis- 
trates, too,  were  disqualified  for  the  im- 
partial discharge  of  the  functions  of 
granting  licences,  because  they  were 
drawn  from  a  special  section  of  society. 
They  were  all  members  of  one  class. 
The  theory  on  which  licences  were 
granted  was  that  they  were  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public. 
The  magistrates  were  members  of  that 
section  of  the  community  that  did  not 
use  these  houses,  and  did  not  want  them. 
They  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the 
country,  and  in  suburbs  of  towns,  and 
they  always  took  care  that  they  kept 
licensed  houses  as  far  away  from  the 
precincts  of  their  dwellings  as  possible, 
tublic-houses  were  set  down  in  the  most 
densely-populated  parts,  and  surely  the 
men  who  lived  in  these  districts  would 
be  better  acquainted  with  their  wants 
and  requirements  than  the  persons  who 
resided  such  a  distance  from  them.  If 
some  of  their  magistrates  w^ere  called 
upon  to  reside  next  door  to  a  gin  palace, 
and  to  have  their  sons  and  daughters 
brought  d£dly  and  hourly  in  contact  with 
the  scenes  of  disorder  and  demoralization 
that    too    frequently    surrounded    such 
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places,  they  would  probably  he  men 
chary  in  their  dispensation  of  liceDees, 
and   less  gpiven  to   extol   the  benefits 
arising  from  public-houses.     On  then 
grounds,  therefore,  he  objected  to  ths 
magistrates  as  the  licensing  authoritj. 
The  reasons  with  which  he  sustained  hii 
position  might  be  unsound ;  but  he  had 
been  unable  to  detect  their  unsoundnea. 
It  was  always  customary  for  a  man  who 
felt  warmly  on  any  subject  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  his  opponent's  arguments. 
and  possibly  to  exag^rate  the  force  of 
his  own.     He  believed  the  case  that  he 
had  made  out  was  complete,  and  his  aocn- 
sations  unanswerable.     The  magistrates 
had  had  the  power  of  granting  licences 
in  this  country  for  800  years,  and  hov 
had  they  exercised  it  ?     What  had  been 
the  result  of  their  administration  ?  Thej 
judged  a  tree  by  its  fruits,  and  did  not 
expect  flg^  of  thorns  or  grapes  of  thistles. 
What  had  been  the  fruits  of  this  magii- 
terial  licensing  ?    He  learnt  by  one  of 
Mr.  Hoyle's  admirable  and  able  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  temperance 
some  facts  respecting  the  growth  of  our 
drinking  customs.     During  the  last  14 
years  the  population   of   England  had 
increased  1 8  per  cent.     During  the  same 
period  assaults  had  increased  48  per  cent, 
breaches  of  the  peace  128  per  cent,  nus- 
demeanours  37  per  cent,  prostitution  86 
per  cent,  and  drunkenness  HO  per  cent. 
Along  with  this  increase  of  intempe^ 
ance  and  crime,  they  had  had  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  places 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.    In 
1829,  in  this  country,  50,422  places  were 
open  for  the  sale  of  drink.     At  that  time 
tlie  population  was  under  14,000,000  in 
England  and  Wales.    In  1869,  they  had 
135,720  places  open  for  the  sale  of  in- 
toxi9ating   drinks,  and  the  population 
was    under   23,000,000.      He    thought 
whatever  else  they  might  say  about  the 
magisterial  licensing  system,  they  could 
with  justice  affirm  that  during  its  exer- 
cise, even  with  the  modem  restraints 
that  had  been  put  upon  it,  there  had 
been  an  enormous  development  of  the 
trafhc  in  strong  drink,  and  along  with  it 
a  large  addition  to  the  crime  of  the 
nation.     In  asking  for  the  transference 
of  the  licensing  from  the  magistrates  to 
the  local  authorities,  he  was  simply  ask- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  an  old  constitu- 
tional privilege.    For  some  hundreds  of 
years  the  power  of  granting  and  con- 
trolling licences    in    this  country  was 
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Tested  in  the  local  authorities.     It  was  of  all  houses  in  England  and  preventing  dis- 

only  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  orders  therein.    The  town  clerk  shall  act  in  the 

Tm  j^.  TTi^^  ♦u-*  4\>^  «^»/«:a4^^4^^  ^^.^  **"^o  manner  as  prescribed  to  clerks  of  the  jus- 

Tndor  King,  tiiat  the  magisti-ates  were  ^^  ^^^  ^j  provisions  of  the  said  LicenSng 

entmsted  with  the  powers  they  now  Act  (of  George  IV.)  shaU  apply  to  the  Ucences 
poeeessed.  This  principle  of  local  option  to  be  granted  by  the  CounciL" 
had  been  adopted  with  benefit  in  dif-  ^his  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House 
foent  parts  of  America.  He  was  not  m  ^f  Commons  by  Lord  John  Eussell  and 
^s  referring  to  the  operation  of  the  Lo^^  Howick,  the  present  Earl  Grey, 
liaine  Law,  but  merely  to  the  exercise  ^^s  associated  with  him  in  the  conduct 
of  hcensmg  powers  by  the  municmal  and  ^f  ^he  measure.  In  introducing  it  Lord 
parochial  authorities.  In  Canada,  and  RusseU  made  the  following  remarks  :— 
m  some  of  the  Austrahan  colonies,  the  ,,,^  .,,  ,  ,  °  _^  -  .i.. 
•«.»>^  «..4.i,^«*4.,.  \.^A  iv«^«  .««.»«4.^^  T«  "Then  with  respect  to  another  part  of  this 
Wme  authority  had  been  granted.  In  measure,  which  ref era  to.  what  I  consider  a  part 
Oweden,  too»  a  very  interesting  licensing  of  the  poHce  of  the  to^^-n— and  a  part  which  has 
experiment  had  lately  been  tried.  The  often  led  to  vor\'  great  abuses  —  I  mean  the 
details  of  that  scheme  had  been  made  power  of  granting  alehouse  licences,  it  is  pro- 
known  in  a  very  able  pamphlet  written  P^  ^^*  \^^  power  shall  not  be  vested  in  any 
,  ^-.-r,,/,  jfT'  S  i_*-i-  of  the  magistracy.  W  e  think  that  it  ought  not 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  of  Liverpool,  which  was  ^  bo  mixed  up  or  confounded  with  the  duty  of 
well  worthy  the  consideration  and  atten-  administering  justice,  but  that  it  should  be'left 
tion  of  hon.  Gentlemen.  The  principle  to  the  Council  or  to  a  committee  of  the  Council. 
of  that  scheme  was  to  vest  the  licensing  '  *^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Council  being  elected  by  the 
-«4.i«^^4^  :«  4\>^  «««»*«;^:«>«i  ^^«*«r.:i.  ;«  ratepayers — under  the  popular  mode  of  election 
authon^y  m  the  munic  pal  councils  in  now  proposed-althougli  no  doubt  many  of  the 
boroughs  and  parochial  authorities  in  memlwrs  may  have  a  deriro  to  favour  their 
the  rural  districts.  In  this  country,  too,  friends  or  promote  their  own  private  views  as  a 
the  same  principles  had  been  assented  body— will  alwaj-s  act  under  popular  control- 
to.  That  the  House  had  more  than  40  f."^  ^  ^^  ^^^'^y  ^.  «^«f  ^?  P^\«'  °^  granting 
jvxj           1       3     J.  3     i.\.  uecncci)  than  mncistnites,  in  whose  case  the 

years  ago  debated,    and    adopted    the  ^y^  ^f  justice  is  sometimes  employed  to  cover 

identical  pnnciple  that  he  was  now  con-  a  great  enormity  of  abuses."— [3  Hamard,  xx\-iii. 

tending  for,  hon.  Members  might  not  be  boo."] 

nrue,  but  it  was  the  fact,   that  the  ^^  ^^     ^^  ^he  House  to  remember  that 

House  of  Commons,  by  a  largo  majority,  j^  ^J\^^  ^e  (Mr.  Cowen)  who  had 

asreed  to  the  transference  of  the  power  ^^^  ^^^^^  observations,  but  the  distin- 

of  licensing  from  the  magistrates  to  the  ^^^^^  ^hig  statesman  who  was  the 

town  councils.      In    1835,   Lord    Mel-  Lthor  of  the  Worm  Bill.     The  Corpo- 

bourne  s  Admmistratioii  introduced  into  ^^^^^  gju  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^( 

Parliament  the  ^r??jH,  9^'^'^?'*'°''  without  a  division.  Conspicuous  amongst 

S®^"'?' A"-    •^"  *l**    A     ^^^  ''^"^A^A  its  supporters  was  no  less  a  statesman 

that  had  been  menhoned  was  pw^jded  ^^  ^^^t^,  ^han  the  late  Lord  Derby, 

for.    ClauMs  62  and  53  of  W  Mel-  ^j^^  j^  y^  ^^^t  emphatic  approv^. 

bourne^  Bill  were    to    the    following  As  soon  as  the  measure  came  for  conside- 

*  ***  •  ration  in  Committee,  however,  the  late 

"Clause  52.    The  CouncU  of  cv.rv  borough  Sir  James  Graham  proposed  an  Amend- 

to  which  a  separate  commission  of  tho  peace  ment  to  the  clause  relating  to  ucences. 

shall  lutvc  been  grunted,  as  hereinafter  men-  The    right   hon.    Member   for  Cumber- 

tioned,  or  a  committee  of  tho  Council  to  l>c  spe-  land  was  not  favourable  to  the  absolute 

SSf'hK'^Je^^'mS'ln^fl^^^^^  ^^^%  o^  li-->??  power  to  the  coun- 

September  in  every  year,  for  granting  licences  Cils.     He  proposed  to  give  to  the  county 

to  persons  to  keen  victualling  houses,  alehouses,  magistrates  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 

and  canteens,  and  to  sell  ale,  lM>er,  and  all  other  the  corporate  authorities.     His  Amend- 

exci«»ble  liquors  by  retail  j^^^^  ment  received  a  qualified  support  from 

^^fhJ^^^ny  tSiXi?^^^^^^  Mr.   Sotheron    ^tcourt-a    (fenUeman 

than  by  the  Council  of  such  borough,  or  such  whom  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side 

committee  of  the   Council   as  last  aforesaid,  of  the  House  would  recollect  as  a  recent 

shall  be  null  and  void.  Colleague.  In  the  debate  on  the  Amend- 

"  Clause  53.    That  after  September  Ist  1836,  ment,  Lord  Howick  made  a  rather  re- 

*^.*v**Vfli"°"  ""^  everv  such  Wugh  rfiall  act  ^arkable  speech,  which  he  would  quote 

with  all  the  powers,  and  subject  to  all  the  dis-  '     f  11 

qualifications  and  penalties  in  the  matter  of  ^^  ^^^ 

granting  such  licences,  enacted  concerning  jus-  **  Lord  Ho^-ick  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
ncea  of  the  peace  by  the  Act  of  G^-orge  IN  .,  for  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cumber- 
amending  the  law  for  regulating  thf?  licensing  land  did  not  properly  perceive  the  view  upon 
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which  hid  Majesty's  (rovemment  had  devolved 
the  power  of  granting  licences  to  the  Toto 
Councils.  The  difference  between  the  views  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  and  those  of  the  Government 
was  this,  that  whiU;  he  contended  that  the  power 
of  licensing  wsis  a  judicial  function,  ho  (Lord 
Ho^dck)  contended  that  it  was  a  iK)wer  which 
had  no  relation  whatever  with  the  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  inagiHtracy.  llie  right  hon.  Baronet 
said,  that  the  Crown  was  the  fountain  of  all 
authority,  and  the  chief  con.servator  of  the 
peace,  and  that  all  the  authority  of  the  ]MagiH- 
trates  was  therefore  donvt*^l  from  tho  Crown. 
Now  one  of  the  great  abuses  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Magistracy  was,  that  it  not  only  was 
"NWthout  responsibility  to  the  Crown,  but  was 
l)eyond  the  control  of  the  iMHiple.  The  Govern- 
ment thought  thiit  the  Magistnites  ought  in 
the  first  place  to  be  chow'u  uj)on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  peopl(»,  but  should  <l«'rive  their 
power  from  the  Cn>wn.  It  wjis  upon  tliat  prin- 
ciple— a  principh'  which  hr  conc'cived  to  bo 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  thn  principles  of 
the  constitution -tluit  thny  had  inti-oduccd  this 
provisi'ju.  If  the  distri1)uti(m  of  alehouse 
licences  wi-re  left  in  tht;  luinds  of  the  Magis- 
trates, it  might  1h>  mudo  thn  vehicle  of  groat 
political  power,  which  wouM  probibly  be  exer- 
cised for  i>oliti('xil  puri)os*'S.  ITie  jHjwer  was 
certainly  an  invidioiu  function,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary' that  it  sliould  hv.  placed  in  some  hands  or 
other,  and  they  tliought  it  most  important  that 
the  hands  in  wliich  it  was  pla(  rd  should  not  bo 
those  of  the  Magistrates  who  luid  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  JuHtioc.  They  thought,  in 
sliort,  that  the  adminiHtration  of  ciiminal  jiuttiee 
and  iM)litical  powiT  sliould  Im'  kept  as  far 
separati?  as  possibli*.  ^Vnd  it  was  u^mu  that 
account  that  tliey  took  the  granting  of  alehouse 
licences  out  of  the  liands  of  tho  justices.  He 
admitted  that  the  contrsiry  had  been  the  late 
practice,  by  the  statute  law,  but  lie  (•(mtt»nd«Hl 
that  it  was  not  so  by  th«'  piinciples  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  only  subsi-iiutrnt  to  the  lluvo- 
lution  that  the  powiT  of  licensing  was  first  givt-n 
to  tht'  Magi st nit cs.  His  tinu  bclirf  was,  that  it 
would  ]m'  of  less  niisi'hirf  to  th*-  jM-ople  them- 
selves, if  the  pow(T  (»f  licensing  wci*e  not  united 
with  the  administi-atitm  of  justice"-  -[U  Ilamianff 

xxix.  uri-i.s.] 

He  agaiu  begged  the  House  to  under- 
stand that  the  observations  he  liad  been 
reading  were  not  his  own,  but  the  obser- 
vations of  the  eminentlv  Consurvativo 
statesman,  Earl  Grey.  The  late  Mr. 
Edward  Baines,  the  Member  for  Leeds, 
Mr.  Parker,  the  Member  for  Sheffield, 
and  other  Gentlemen,  warmly  supported 
the  views  of  Lord  Ho  wick,  and  said 
harder  things  against  the  magistracy 
than  he  (Mr.  Cowen)  now  dared  to  use. 
Even  Lord  Sandon  declared,  in  the  same 
discussion,  that  the  publicans  were  the 
most  dangerous  and  objectionable  poli- 
tical party  in  the  State.  Upon  a  divi- 
sion, Sir  James  Graham's  Amendment 
received  only  1 6(5  votes,  while  the  clause 
proposed  by  Tjord  Ilnwick  received  the 

Mr. ./.  Cotrni 


support  of  211    hon.   Oentlemaii,  ttu 
being  adopted  by  a  majority  of  45  in  a 
House    of    377    Members.      He  (Mr. 
Cowen)  believed  it  was  not  genenlly 
known  at  the  present  day — either  in  mt 
House  or  in  the  country — that  Pariia- 
ment  had  by  such  a  substantial  majoritr 
adopted  the  principle  of  local  option  vith 
respect  to  publican's  licences.     He  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  on  three  or 
four  occasions  the  Permissive  Bill  of  hi< 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle  dxi- 
cussed  in  the  House.     In  each  debate 
he  had  heard  this  argument  advanced. 
No,  it  was  not  an  argument.     It  ou^t 
not  to  bo  dignified  by  that  name.    It 
was    simply    an    objection.     So   much 
strength  appeared  to  be  in  the  remsri[ 
that  in  the  course  of  a  single  afternoon 
he  had  heard  it  repeated  no  fewer  tfaiu 
three  times,  by  three  different  speoken. 
The  objection  was  that  hon.  Memben 
declined  to  vote  for  the  Permissive  BiU 
because  that  proposal    had   never  yet 
been  voted  for,  or  advocated  by,  a  states- 
man  of  repute  or  influence.     A  moiv 
feeble  objection  ho  never  heard  urged. 
Was  it  not  a  fact  that  men  of  weight 
and   influence  never  espoused  a  came 
until  it  had  become  too  strong  for  them 
to  resist?    It  was  always  the  obscure 
men,  and  the  men  of  little  worldly  in- 
fluence,    who    championed    unpopular 
truths.     They  were  fishermen  and  woik- 
men  who  first  embraced   the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.     The  abolition  of  slaverr 
and  of  the  slave  trade,  the  advocacy  of 
political  reform,  of  free  trade,  and  our 
great  fiscal  change,  had  all  been  in 
the  first  instance  battled  for  by  obscure 
men  below  the  Gangway.     It  was  only 
when  these  principles  had  been  preached 
and  popularized,  and  when  the  people 
had  been  educated  to  a  knowledge  of 
their  truth  and  a  recognition  of  their 
justice  that  the  dignified  occupants  ol' 
tlie  two  front  benches  lent  them  their 
countenance  and  patronage.  The  Leaders 
on  the  front  forms — ^men  of  weight  and 
influence — decried  and  disparaged  un- 
popular   causes    till    the    said    causes 
became    too    strong    for   them.     They 
then  adopted  them,  and  usually  ignored 
the  services  of  those  who  had  advocated 
them  in  the  day  of  doubt  and  diflficulty. 
The  only  instance  he  recollected  where 
the   services  of  obscure  men  were  cor- 
dially and  heartily  recogpiized  by  an 
influential  personage  in  the  State,  was 
when  thtf  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  so  mag- 
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nanimoualy  oonfessed  his  obligations  to 
Mr.  Cobden  for  the  conversion  he  had 
effected  in  his  mind  on  the  question  of 
Kee  Trade.  But  whatever  might  be 
the  objection  of  these  weak-kneed  poli- 
ticians to  vote  for  the  Permissive  Bill, 
they  could  have  no  such  ground  of  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
it  had  the  advantage,  or  disadvantage, 
of  having  had  itsprinoiples  adopted  by 
all  the  leading  Whig  statesmen  of  tliis 
last  40  years.  The  Bill  was  prepared 
and  introduced  by  Lord  Melbourne's 
Administration.  That  Administration 
comprised  many  well-known  politicians. 
Lord  Melbourne  himself,  who  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  the  juste  milieu 
doctrines  that  received  such  general  ac- 
ceptance at  the  present  time,  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  Colleagues  the  late 
liOrd  Lansdowne,  Lord  Holland,  8ir 
John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Spring  £ice 
(the  late  Lord  Monteagle),  Lord  Morpeth 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle),  and  tlie 
Earl  of  Clarendon.  As  his  Home  Secre- 
tary he  had  Lord  John  Hussell,  a  states- 
man who  earned  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  had 
won  for  himself  the  undying  praise  of 
history.  Then  there  was  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  a  statesman  whom  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  constantly  complimenting ; 
Lord  Howick,  a  nobleman  of  great 
ability,  of  large  experience,  and  against 
whom  the  charge  of  extreme  views  had 
never  yet  been  preferred ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay,  our  brilliant  his- 
torian ;  Sir  George  Grey,  formerly  Mem- 
ber for  Morpeth ;  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere 
(afterwards  Lord  Taunton) ;  and  others 
who  had  also  become  distinguished.  All 
these  statesmen  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciple he  was  contending  for,  and  the 
Bill  which  he  had  quoted  from  was  in- 
troduced with  their  authority  and  sanc- 
tion. Amongst  the  211  Members  who 
voted  for  it  were  some  of  the  best  known 
and  most  highly  esteemed  politicians  of 
modern  times.  The  list  included  the 
names  of  Joseph  Hume,  General  Thomp- 
son, Sir  John  Bo  wring,  George  Grote, 
the  historian  of  Greece,  and  the  lamented 
Judge  Talfourd.  The  Irish  Members 
had  apparently  supported  it  in  great 
force,  as  there  were  no  fewer  than  five 
O'Connells,  including  the  great  Liberator 
in  the  number.  Mr.  William  Smith 
O'Brien  also  voted  for  Ihe  licensing 
clause  in  the  Bill,  and  amongst  other 
names  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Walter,  the 


founder  of  The  Times  newspaper,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  whose 
name  was  still  held  in  high  repute  in  the 
North  of  England.  If,  therefore,  con- 
ventional politicians  declined  to  vote  for 
the  Permissive  Bill  in  consequence  of  its 
only  being  supported  by  obscure  Mem- 
bers, no  such  objection,  surely,  could  be 
urged  against  the  principle  he  was  ad- 
vocating. It  had  been  sustained  by  the 
most  distinguished  and  illustrious  names 
that  modem  Parliamentary  life  had 
furnished.  He  had  tried  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  objections  that  had  been 
made  to  the  Bill.  He  had  found  them 
stated  at  publicans'  dinners,  and  in  the 
few  Petitions  against  the  Bill  that  had 
been  presented  to  the  House.  All  the 
objections  reduced  themselves  into  two. 
The  first  was  with  respect  to  expense ^ 
It  was  said  that  these  Licensing  Boards 
would  entail  a  heavy  cost  upon  the  rate- 
payers. He  thought  that  a  very  feeble 
objection ;  because,  if  the  Boards  accom- 
plished the  objects  that  were  contem- 
plated, the  expense  would  be  a  very  small 
matter  indeed.  It  was  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  any  large  outlay 
would  attend  the  creation  of  the  Boards. 
The  working  expenses  would  be  the  same 
then  as  the  working  expenses  of  the 
licensing  magistrates  were  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  was  provided  by  the  Bill 
that  the  clerk  to  the  justices  should 
render  the  same  services  to  the  Board  as 
he  did  now  to  the  justices.  The  proba- 
bility was  that  the  cost  of  the  Boards 
would,  therefore,  be  no  more,  but  posi- 
tively less,  than  was  involved  by  the 
existing  system.  The  expenses  of  the 
elections  would  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  Union.  He  had  had  some 
experience  of  contested  local  elections, 
and  he  had  also  made  inquiries  of  per- 
sons who  had  more  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  he  had.  He  found  that 
the  probable  expenditure  that  such  con- 
tests would  entail  upon  the  ratepayers 
would  range  from  a  farthing  to  a  penny 
in  the  pound.  Of  course  this  was  a 
mere  estimate.  It  might  be  more,  or  it 
might  be  less.  If  it  was  a  penny  in  the 
pound  for  three  years,  that  could  not  bo 
termed  excessive  taxation.  A  man  who 
paid  rates  upon  £100  would,  in  three 
years,  be  called  upon  to  pay  8^.  Ad.  He 
dismissed,  therefore,  the  question  of 
expense,  and  was  a  little  surprised  at 
its  being  raised.  The  next  objection 
was,   that  the  election  of  the  Boards 
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would  produce  agitation.  This  lie  at 
once  admitted.  The  agitation  would  be 
useful  popular  education.  Every  year 
when  the  election  came  round  the  whole 
question  of  intemperance  would  be  fully 
discussed  in  every  Union  of  the  kingdom. 
The  injury  that  drunkenness  inflicted 
on  the  community  and  on  individuals 
would  be  pointed  out,  and  the  election 
would  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  in- 
culcating the  truths  of  sobriety.  He 
confessed  that  he  looked  to  this  result  as 
one  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
establishmentof  these  Boards.  Agitation 
purified  the  mental  atmosphere,  and 
cleared  the  moral  perception  of  mankind. 
The  surface  of  a  still  and  placid  lake 
might  be  pleasant  to  look  upon ;  but  if 
its  waters  were  stagnant  they  contained 
within  them  the  seeds  of  disease,  of 
destruction,  and  of  death.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  water  of  the  mountain  stream 
that  rushed  ruggedly  over  rocks,  and 
beneath,  hollows,  carried  along  with  it 
in  its  current  health,  life,  and  freshness. 
Fear  of  agitation  !  Agitation  had  been 
the  very  stay  and  bulwark  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity.  K  they  wished  to  see 
the  evil  effects  of  the  want  of  a^tation, 
they  had  but  to  look  across  the  Channel. 
For  more  than  20  years  the  French 
people  were  deprived  of  the  right  of 
agitation.  The  I^ress  was  fetterea,  and 
the  right  of  public  meeting  was  denied 
them.  They  were  allowed  to  laugh, 
dance,  and  be  merry,  to  make  money 
and  grow  rich ;  but  they  were  forbidden 
to  take  any  part  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  the  nation.  For  a  time  this  suc- 
ceeded; but  in  the  end  the  inevitable 
explosion  took  place,  and  they  might 
have  read  a  few  years  aso  in  the  ruined 
cities,  the  burning  hamlets,  and  the  de- 
solated plains  of  mutilated  and  dismem- 
bered France,  a  lesson  on  the  folly — ^the 
stupendous  folly— of  trying  to  restrain 
the  natural  and  necessary  right  of  agpita- 
tion  which  every  free  people  must  enjoy. 
In  the  mad  and  sorrowful  and  criminal 
excesses  of  the  Commune,  they  might 
learn  the  protest  of  the  French  against 
the  unreasoning  curtailment  of  free  dis- 
cussion. The  lack  of  agitation  begot 
indifference,  and  indifference  beg^t  cor- 
ruption. It  would  be  a  fatal  day  for 
England  when  they  ceased  to  allow  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  agitation  of 
all  questions  of  popular  interest  and 
right.  But  he  was  willing  to  allow  that 
the  persons  who  raised  the  cry  against 
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agitation   did   not,    necessarily,  speak 
against  political  movements.    They  had 
in  view  the  injury  that  the  agitation 
was  likely  to  do  to  the  liquor  traffic. 
He   knew  that   the   first  condition  of 
all  success  in  commerce  was  security, 
and  the  publicans  felt  that  if  the  exist- 
ence of  their  licences  were  insecure,  their 
trade  might  be  diminished.    He  felt  the 
force  of  the  argument,   and    admitted 
that  there  was  something  in  the  objec- 
tion.   But  he  would  beg  the  publicans 
to  remember  that  they  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly which  brought  them  wealth,  and 
influence,  and  poutical  power.  For  tbat 
monopoly  they  must  pay.     Their  trade, 
too,  inflicted  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  com- 
munity.   Policemen  had  to  be  kept  to 
protect    and    defend    their   customers. 
Asylums  and   workhouses   had   to    be 
built  toprovide  for  them  in  their  old 
age.    "Wlien  the  publicans  had  drawn 
away  their   brains  and  their   fortunes 
they  threw  them  for  support  upon  the 
people.    It  was  only  right,   therefore, 
and  natural  that  the  people  who  had  to 
pay  for  the  consequences  of  this  traffic 
should  exercise  over  it  a  wholesome  and 
proper  control.   Another  objection  made 
to  his  proposal  was  that  instead  of  pro- 
ducing   too  much   agpitation,   it    nught 
probably  produce  too  little.    This  was 
rather  a  contradictory  objection.     Then 
there  were  gentlemen  who  ur^ed  that 
the  licensing  power  should  not  be  given 
to  special  boards,  but  should  be  civen 
to  town  councils.     To  this  principle  he 
had  no  objection.    It  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  ratepayers  to  control  the 
licensing,  and  that  was  what  he  was 
contending  for.    But  he  thought  that 
the  members  of  town  councils  had  al- 
ready as  many  duties  to  dischai^e  as 
they   could    properly    accomplish,    and 
every  year  more  were    being   thrown 
upon  them.     Men  were  elected  to  be 
members  of  town  councils  in  consequence 
of  their  knowledge  of  local  matters,  of 
sanitery  and  municipal  affairs.    If  they 
vested  in  this  body  the  licensing  power, 
they  would  introduce  an  element  of  un- 
necessary conflict.  In  some  places  where 
the  licensing  party  was  s^ng  the  li- 
censing question  would  overshadow  all 
else.    In  others,  where  they  were  weak, 
it  would  be  ignored.  The  question  would 
be   judged  and  settled  often    by  side 
issues.     He  thought  this  was  objection- 
able, because  it  was  quite  possible  to 
conceive  a  man  very  fit  to  be  a  member 
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of  a  town  connoil,  and  yet  veiy  unfit  to  be 
a  member  of  a  Hoensing  board,  and  vice 
t&rad,  a  man  might  be  a  g^d  member  of  a 
licensing  board,  and  a  bad  member  of 
a  town  oonncil.  Another  objection  to 
the  town  council  waa  that-  they  only 
existed  in  borouehs,  and  not  in  counties, 
and  therefore  if  they  were  to  extend 
these  licensing  powers  to  counties,  they 
would  have  to  create  boards  on  purpose 
for  them.  Boards  of  Guardians  were 
spread  over  both  towns  and  counties, 
and  possibly  they  might  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  town  councils  for  granting 
licences.  A  better  suggestion  still  woull 
be  that,  instead  of  handing  over  the 
power  to  either  guardians  or  councillors, 
they  should  have  a  board  composed  of 
representatives  £rom  all  the  local  boards. 
The  school  board  might  send  two  mem- 
bers, the  guardians  two,  the  council  two, 
the  local  board  two,  the  burial  board 
two,  and  so  forth.  A  board  of  this  kind 
might  easily  be  chosen.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  any  one  of  these 
proposals  was  so  g^ood  as  that  he  had 
suggested — namely,  that  of  making  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  board  for  the  express 
purpose  of  granting  licences.  Any  one 
of  the  suggestions  would  be  better  than 
the  existing  plan.  The  best  would  be 
distinct  boards,  as  he  had  proposed ; 
and  the  next  best  would  be  a  board 
selected  from  representatives  of  the 
other  Boards.  The  cry  that  had  re- 
cently been  got  up  against  the  multi- 
plicity of  local  boards  he  did  not  attach 
much  weight  to.  He  thought  there  were 
too  many  elections,  and  it  would  be  a 
saving  of  expense  and  some  trouble,  if, 
instead  of  having  so  many  organizations, 
there  was  one  general  mimicipal  Par- 
liament in  boroughs,  and  district  boards 
in  coimties.  If  the  duties  of  all  the 
separate  bodies  could  be  merged  in  one 
general'  assembly,  there  would  spring  a 
certain  benefit;  but  still  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  recollect  that  those  dis- 
tinct bodies,  having  only  one  class  of 
questions  to  consider,  fulfilled  their  duties 
better  than  they  would  do  if  they  had 
one  great  body  without  the  division  of 
labour  that  now  obtained.  If  there 
was  one  principle  acted  upon  more  gene- 
rally than  another  in  modem  times,  it 
had  been  the  division  of  labour.  Its 
soundness  was  acknowledged,  and  ac- 
cepted in  manufacturing,  in  commercial, 
and  in  political  life.  Yeara  ago,  when 
a  man  went  to  serve  his  time  to  be  an 
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engineer,  he  undertook  to  learn  all  the 
duties  of  engine  building.    Now  a  lad 
was  apprenticed  to  be  sometimes  a  fitter 
and  sometimes  a  turner.    A  youth  went 
formerly  to  be  both  a  pattern  maker 
and  a  moulder,  at  one  and  the  same 
time ;  now  these  were  two  distinct  de- 
partments of  the  same  trade.    In  the 
minute  articles  of  manufacture,  one  set 
of  men  dressed,  another  filed,  another 
sharpened  the  goods  that  were  made. 
In  commerce,  too,  it  was  the  custom  for 
tradesmen  to  try  to  deal  in  a  speciality. 
In  that  House  the  same  thing  was  wit- 
nessed.   One  member  mastered  Indian 
affairs,   another    was  conversant    with 
military  matters,  and  another  was  most 
at  home  on  social  questions.     It  was 
impossible  for  one  man  to  master  every- 
thing,  and  by  this  division  of   labour 
and  thought  they  got  greater    results. 
The  same  thing  held  in  provincial  towns. 
Some  men  took  an  interest  in  municipal 
matters,  some  in  Poor  Law  discussions, 
some  in  educational  work,  and  it  would, 
he  feared,  be  injurious  to  cause  a  sepa- 
ration.   He  thought,  too,  the  difficulty 
of  numerous  elections  might  be  over- 
come in  this  way.    All  the  local  contests 
might  take  place  in  one  day  in  the  year. 
They  now  had  their  municipal  elections 
in    November,    guardian    elections    in 
spring,  and  their  school  board  elections 
at  all  times.   If  the  whole  of  these  could 
be  arranged  to  take  place  in  one  day  the 
expenses  would  be  lessened,  the  interest 
would  be  increased,  and  the  division  of 
work  that  he  had  described  would  be 
maintained.      Amongst  these  contests, 
the  election  of  members  of  the  licensing 
boards  might  also  take  place.     He  was 
asked  whether  he  thought  his  proposal 
would  have  the  effect  he  contemplated. 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  believe 
that  it  would  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease   the    number  of   public-houses. 
This  might  be  so.     No  one  could  fore- 
tell.    There  was  nothing  more  difficult 
and  imcertain  than  political  prophecy. 
Whatever  the  Gentiemen  on  that  side  of 
the   House  might  think  or  say,  there 
was  no  doubt  they  were  astonished  to 
find  that  the  result  of  the  first  election 
imder  household  suffrage  and  the  Ballot 
had  been  the  return  of  a  large  Conser- 
vative majority.    Possibly  the  establish- 
ment of  licensing  boards  might  multiply 
the  number  of  taverns,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  amount  of  drunkenness.     The  effect 
of  this,  however,  woiild  be  to  rouse  the 
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would    produce  agitation.    This  he  at 
once  admitted.     The  agitation  would  be 
useful  popular  education.     Every  year 
when  the  election  came  round  the  whole 
question  of  intemperance  would  be  fully 
discussed  in  every  Union  of  the  kingdom. 
The  injury  that  drunkenness  inflicted 
on  the  community  and  on  individuals 
would  be  pointed  out,  and  the  election 
would  be  made  a  valuable  means  of  in- 
culcating the  truths  of  sobriety.     He 
confessed  that  he  looked  to  this  result  as 
one  of   the  benefits   arising  from  the 
establi  shment  of  these  Boards.  Agitation 
purified    the   mental    atmosphere,   and 
cleared  the  moral  perception  of  mankind. 
The  surface  of  a  still  and  placid  lake 
might  be  pleasant  to  look  upon ;  but  if 
its  waters  were  stagnant  they  contained 
within   them  the   seeds  of    disease,  of 
destruction,  and  of  death.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  water  of  the  mountain  stream 
that  rushed  ruggedly  over  rocks,  and 
beneath  hollows,  carried  alon^  with  it 
in  its  current  health,  life,  and  freshness. 
Fear  of  agitation  !     Agitation  had  been 
the  very  stay  and  bulwark  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity.     If  they  wished  to  see 
the  evil  effects  of  the  want  of  dotation, 
they  had  but  to  look  across  the  Channel. 
For  more   than   20  years    the  French 
people  were   deprived  of  the  right  of 
agitation.     The  Press  was  fettered,  and 
the  right  of  public  meeting  was  denied 
them.     They  wore  allowed    to   laugh, 
dance,  and  be  merry,  to  make  money 
and  gi'ow  rich  ;  but  they  wore  forbidden 
to  talce  any  part  in  the  practical  aflairs 
of  the  nation.      For  a  time  this  suc- 
ceeded; but  in  the  end  the  inevitable 
explosion  took  place,   and  they  might 
have  read  a  few  years  ago  in  the  ruined 
cities,  the  burning  hamlets,  and  the  de- 
solated plains  of  mutilated  and  dismem- 
bered France,  a  lesson  on  the  folly — the 
stupendous  folly — of  trying  to  restrain 
the  natural  and  necessary  right  of  agita- 
tion which  every  free  people  must  onjoy. 
In  the  mad  and  sorrowful  and  criminal 
excesses  of  the  Commune,  they  might 
leai'n  the  protest  of  the  French  against 
the  unreasoning  curtailment  of  free  dis- 
cussion.    The  lack   of  agitation   begot 
indifference,  and  indiff'erence  begot  cor- 
ruption.    It  would  be  a  fatal  day  for 
England  when  they  ceased  to  allow  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  agitation  of 
all  questions  of   popular  interest  and 
right.     But  he  was  willing  to  allow  that 
the  persons  who  raised  the  cry  against 
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agitation   did   not,    neoeasaxily,  speik 
against  political  movements.    Thej  had 
in  view  the  injury  that  the  a^tatMn 
was  likely  to  do  to  the  liquor  traffic 
He   knew  that   the   first  condition  ot 
all  success  in  commerce  was  securitr, 
and  the  publicans  felt  that  if  the  exist- 
ence of  their  licences  were  insecure,  their 
trade  might  be  diminished.     He  felt  the 
force  of  the  argument,   and    admitted 
that  there  was  something  in  the  objec- 
tion.    But  he  would  beg  the  publicans 
to  remember  that  they  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly which  brought  them  wealth,  and 
influence,  and  political  power.   For  that 
monopoly  they  must  pay.     Their  trade, 
too,  inflicted  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  com- 
munity.    Policemen  had  to  be  kept  to 
protect    and    defend    their    customen. 
Asylums  and   workhouses    had   to   be 
built  toprovide  for  them  in  their  old 
age.    "When  the  publicans  had  drawn 
away  their   brains  and  their    fortunes 
they  threw  them  for  support  upon  the 
people.     It  was  only  right,    therefore, 
and  natural  that  the  people  who  had  tn 
pay  for  the  consequences  of  this  traffic 
should  exercise  over  it  a  wholesome  and 
proper  control.   Another  objection  made 
to  his  proposal  was  that  instead  of  pro- 
ducing   too  much   agpitation,    it    might 
probably  produce  too  little.     This  waft 
rather  a  contradictory  objection.    Then 
there  were  gentlemen  who  ursed  that 
the  licensing  power  should  not  he  giren 
to  special  boards,  but  should   be  eiven 
to  town  councils.     To  this  principle  he 
had  no  objection.    It  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the   ratepayers  to  control  the 
licensing,  and  that  was  what  he  was 
contending  for.     But  he  thought  that 
the  members  of  town  councils  had  al- 
ready as  many  duties  to  discharge  as 
they   could    properly    accomplish,   and 
every  year  more  were    being    thrown 
upon  them.     Men  were  elected  to  be 
members  of  town  councils  in  consequence 
of  their  knowledge  of  local  matters,  of 
sanitary  and  mimicipal  affairs.     If  they 
vested  in  this  body  the  licensing  power, 
they  would  introduce  an  element  of  un- 
necessary conflict.  In  some  places  where 
the  licensing  party  was  strong  the  li- 
censing question  would  overshadow  all 
else.     In  others,  where  they  were  weak, 
it  would  be  ignored.  The  question  would 
be   judged   and  settled  often    by  side 
issues.     He  thought  this  was  objection- 
able, because  it  was  quite  possible  to 
conceive  a  man  very  fit  to  be  a  member 
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of  « town  ooonoili  and  yet  very  unfit  to  be 
a  OMmber  of  a  Uoeiisiiig  board,  and  viee 
#ir«d,aiiianmiffhtbe  agoodmemberof  a 
linwifiiiig  board,  and  a  bad  member  of 
m  town  oonnoiL  Another  objection  to 
the  town  council  was  that  they  only 
eziated  in  boroiiehs,  and  not  in  counties, 
and  therefore  if  they  were  to  extend 
theee  licensing  powers  to  counties,  they 
would  have  to  create  boards  on  purpose 
lor  them.  Boards  of  Ghiardians  were 
spread  over  both  towns  and  counties, 
and  possibly  they  might  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  town  councils  for  granting 
licences.  A  better  suggestion  stHl  would 
be  that,  instead  of  handing  over  the 
power  to  either  guardians  or  councillors, 
they  should  have  a  board  composed  of 
representatives  from  all  the  local  boards. 
The  school  board  might  send  two  mem- 
bers, the  guardians  two,  the  council  two, 
the  local  board  two,  the  burial  board 
two,  and  so  forth.  A  board  of  this  kind 
might  easily  be  chosen.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  any  one  of  these 
proposals  was  so  good  as  that  he  had 
suggested — namely,  that  of  making  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  board  for  the  express 
purpose  of  granting  licences.  Any  one 
of  the  suggestions  would  be  better  than 
the  existing  plan.  The  best  would  be 
distinct  boards,  as  he  had  proposed; 
and  the  next  best  would  be  a  board 
selected  from  representatives  of  the 
other  Boards.  The  cry  that  had  re- 
cently been  got  up  against  the  multi- 
plicity of  local  boards  he  did  not  attach 
much  weight  to.  He  thought  there  were 
too  many  elections,  and  it  would  be  a 
saving  of  expense  and  some  trouble,  if, 
instead  of  having  so  many  organizations, 
there  was  one  general  municipal  Par- 
liament in  boroughs,  and  district  boards 
in  counties.  If  the  duties  of  all  the 
separate  bodies  could  be  merged  in  one 
general'  assembly,  there  would  spring  a 
certain  benefit;  but  still  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  recollect  that  those  dis- 
tinct bodies,  having  only  one  class  of 
questions  to  consider,  fulfilled  their  duties 
bettor  than  they  would  do  if  they  had 
one  great  body  without  the  division  of 
labour  that  now  obtained.  If  there 
was  one  principle  acted  upon  more  gene- 
rally than  another  in  modem  times,  it 
had  been  the  division  of  labour.  Its 
soundness  was  acknowledged,  and  ac- 
cepted in  manufacturing,  in  commercial, 
and  in  political  life.  Years  ag^,  when 
a  man  went  to  serve  his  time  to  be  an 
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engineer,  he  undertook  to  learn  all  the 
duties  of  engine  building.     Now  a  lad 
was  apprenticed  to  be  sometimes  a  fitter 
and  sometimes  a  turner.    A  youth  went 
formerly  to  be  both  a  pattern  maker 
and  a  moulder,  at  one  and  the  same 
time ;  now  these  were  two  distinct  de- 
partments of  the  same  trade.    In  the 
minute  articles  of  manufacture,  one  set 
of  men  dressed,  another  filed,  another 
sharpened  the  goods  that  were  made. 
In  commerce,  too,  it  was  the  custom  for 
tradesmen  to  try  to  deal  in  a  speciality. 
In  that  House  the  same  thing  was  wit- 
nessed.   One  member  mastered  Indian 
affairs,    another    was  conversant    with 
military  matters,  and  another  was  most 
at  home  on  social  questions.     It  was 
impossible  for  one  man  to  master  every- 
thing,  and  by  this  division  of   labour 
and  thought  they  got  greater    results. 
The  same  thing  held  in  provincial  towns. 
Some  men  took  an  interest  in  municipal 
matters,  some  in  Poor  Law  discussions, 
some  in  educational  work,  and  it  woidd, 
he  feared,  bo  injurious  to  cause  a  sepa- 
ration.    He  thought,  too,  the  difficulty 
of  numerous  elections  might  be  over- 
come in  this  way.     All  the  local  conteste 
might  teke  place  in  one  day  in  the  year. 
They  now  had  their  municipal  elections 
in    November,    guardian    elections    in 
spring,  and  their  school  board  elections 
at  all  times.   If  the  whole  of  these  could 
be  arranged  to  take  place  in  one  day  the 
expenses  would  be  lessened,  the  interest 
would  be  increased,  and  the  division  of 
work  that  he  had  described  would  be 
maintained.      Amongst  these  contests, 
the  election  of  members  of  the  licensing 
boards  might  also  take  place.     He  was 
asked  whether  he  thought  his  proposal 
woidd  have  the  effect  he  contemplated. 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  believe 
that  it  would  increase  rather  than  de- 
crease   the    number  of   public-houses. 
This  might  be  so.     No  one  could  fore- 
tell.    There  was  nothing  more  difficult 
and  uncertain  than  political  prophecy. 
Whatever  the  Gentiemen  on  that  side  of 
the   House  might  think  or  say,  there 
was  no  doubt  they  were  astonished  to 
find  that  the  result  of  the  first  election 
under  household  suffrage  and  the  Ballot 
had  been  the  return  of  a  large  Conser- 
vative majority.     Possibly  the  establish- 
ment of  licensing  boards  might  multiply 
the  number  of  taverns,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  amount  of  drunkenness.     The  effect 
of  this,  however,  woiild  be  to  rouse  the 
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lieve,  from  the  early  part  of  that  speech, 
tliat  those  who  opposed  the  Bill  were 
not  as    sincere  in   their  wish  to  dis- 
courage intemperance  as  the  advocates 
of  the  measure.     Now,  he  begged  to 
say  that  he  would  yield  to  no  man  in 
his  desire  to  do  everything,  in  the  House 
and  out  of  it,  to  chock  the  sin,  crime, 
andmisery  (jonnected  with  intemperance; 
therefore,  in  opposing  this  Bill,  he  lioped 
it  would  not  be  understood  that  he  in 
any  way  desired  to  encourage  opportu- 
nities for  drink  or  to   strengthen  the 
cause    of   intemperance.     He    entirely 
agreed  in  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Newcastle,  in  which 
he  appealed  to  the  House  (m  behalf  of  the 
independence  of  the  lower  orders.  He  (Mr. 
Pell)  failed,  however,  to  see  tJiatthe  cause 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  so  much  at 
heart  would  bo  really  advnno(»d  by  the 
scheme  which  he  proposed,  and  which 
would  give  rise  to  so  many  inconvoni- 
ences,  that  he  believed  a  vorv  short  re- 
ference  to  them  would  induce  the  House 
to  reject  the  Bill.  First  of  all,  the  Bill  pro- 
posed to  create  no  loss  than  between  GOO 
and  000  now  authorities,  or  new  boards, 
in  tlie  country,  with  all  the  apparatus 
belonging   to    boards,   such   as  clerks, 
stationery,    board-room,   and   places   of 
meeting.      Those  oflicers  and  this  ma- 
chinery would  have  to  be  provided  cer- 
tainly in  r>'18  distric^ts,   that   being  the 
number  of  Unions  throughout  the  King- 
dom.    He  thought  that  was  an  obj (Mo- 
tion of  sufFieient  moment  to  cause  the 
House  to  pause  before  they  gave  their 
support  or  acqui(^sconce  to  such   legis- 
lation.    Then  tliere  was  to   be    a  new 
election   every   third  y(Mir,   and   it  was 
to  take  place  in  the  month  of  July — in 
the  busiest  period  of  the  season,   and 
the  hottest,   at  a  time  when  bec^r  was 
most  sought  for  relit^f  in  heat  and  dust. 
The  expense  of   creating  these  boards 
would   fall    upon    the   ratepayers.      In 
the  case  of  the  ]3urial  Boards  in  Eng- 
land,   the   Acts  which  established  them 
were   founded   <m    good    reasons ;    but 
they  had   failed   in  realizing   tho   pur- 
pose they  were   intended  to  effect,  al- 
though they  cost  from  between  £134,000 
and  £140,000  a-year  out  of  the  rates. 
These  boards  were  not  very  numerous 
in  the  countiy,   but  the   House  could 
judge  from   them  what   would   1)0  the 
expense  of   creating   and   maintaining 
the  boards  proposed  by  this  Bill  in  from 
700  to  900  districts.     The  clerk  would 
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have  to  be  paid,  the  retnming  oOar 
would  have  to  be  paid,  and  it  wai  pro- 
vided in  the  14th  clause  that  aU  law 
costs — and  he  presumed  those  oonnectei 
with  the  damage  of  existing  interests- 
should  come  out  of  the  rates.  Then  thers 
would  be  the  expense  of  the  poll,  whidi 
would  be  forced  on  the  inhabitants 
of  every  little  village ;  while  the  poUing 
itself  was  a  very  objectionable  proceed 
ing.  The  hon.  Member  had  not  sug- 
gested how  and  where  these  elections 
were  to  take  place,  but  would  throw 
this  disagreeable  duty  upon  the  Home 
Office.  He  had,  however,  put  a  certain 
limit  to  the  licensing  board.  It  was  not 
to  consist  of  less  than  five  members,  nor 
more  than  21,  and  every  adult  might 
insist  upon  his  right  to  be  heard  and 
claim  a  poll  if  ho  (;ho8e.  But  that  was 
not  all.  A  provision  was  made  for  fill- 
ing casual  vacancies  caused  by  disquali- 
fication, and  the  disqualifications  were 
specified,  bribery,  corruption,  and  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  to  these  was  added  a  very 
remarkable  cause  of  disqualification, 
which  at  once  proved  what  the  hon. 
Member  considered  might  possibly  be 
the  character  of  the  board,  and  that  was, 
**  any  member  of  the  board  who  should 
be  imprisoned  for  any  crime" — which 
he  supposed  might  possibly  include 
drunkenness — would  be  disqualified.  So 
that  it  was  anticipated  that  even  the 
Ohaii*man  of  the  new  board  might  be 
apprehended  under  the  warrant  of  the 
very  authority  which  it  was  sought  to 
displace,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
county  gaol.  Amongst  the  persons  dis- 
qualified from  serving  on  the  board  were 
all  beers(«llers,  brewers,  and  dealers  in 
malt,  whether  wholesale  or  retail.  Why, 
he  would  ask,  should  not  the  coffee 
seller  and  tea-dealer  be  equally  handi- 
capped ?  With  regard  to  what  the  hon. 
Member  had  described  as  mechanism 
for  the  manufacture  of  drunkenness, 
as  far  as  his  experience  as  a  magistrate 
extended,  he  (Mr.  Pell)  thou^t  the 
action  of  the  present  licensing  authori- 
ties must  be  admitted  to  be  one  rather 
of  imdue  restriction  than  extension  of 
the  number  of  public-houses  ;  at  all 
events,  the  restnction  was  a  general 
one,  and  the  justices  knew  what  they 
were  about.  He  had  been  a  gpreat 
walker  in  his  life  ;  but  that  pleasurable 
recreation  would  be  rendered  tmenjoy* 
able,  if  he  found  himself  in  a  county 
in  which  this  proposed  law  had  come  in 
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Ibroe.    TTmons  were  very  large  areas, 
especially  in  the  North  of  England, 
where  some  of  them  were  open,  wild,  in- 
hospitable tracts,  and  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  something  like  a  geological 
map,  which  instead  of  indicating  the 
alluYial    and   other    kinds    of   soil,  it 
would  indicate  the  districts  where  the 
travellers  would   have    no    chance    of 
getting  anything  to  drink.    That  would 
not  only  be  a  great  inconvenience,  but 
it  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  people 
themselves.  It  was  either  right  or  wrong 
that  the  people  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  glass  of  beer.     If 
it  was  not  wrong  to  refresh  themselves, 
and  if  it  did  them  good  to  drink  a  glass 
of  beer,  it  must  be  wrong  to  put  an 
absolute  estopper  upon   the  means  of 
obtaining  it.     In  such  a  matter  as  regu- 
lated   opportunity  for    procuring    that 
which  it   was  not  wicked  to  drink,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  let  the  control  pass 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  justices.     He 
knew  that  in  many  cases  property  rose 
in  value  by  the  establishment  of  decent 
inns,   and  it  was  just  the  same  with 
churches.     In  the  great  towns  —  take 
Leicester,  for  instance,  which  was  re- 
markable in  the  Census  for  a  largo  in- 
crease of  population — directly  a  subur- 
ban field  was  brought  into  the  market  it 
was  bought  and  parcelled  out  into  build- 
ing allotments — and  what  was  the  first 
thing  that  rose  up  ?    The  first  thing,  ho 
was  proud  to  say,  was  a  church.    What 
was  the  second  thing  ?    A  public-house. 
The  beer  and  the  Bible  were  brought 
closely  together ;  and,  let  him  observe, 
not    an  unholy  connection.     Churches 
miffht  be  used  for  wrong  purposes  as 
well  as  public-houses.    It  was  the  iise 
which  sanctified.     It  was  the  spirit  of 
devotion  with  which  you  entered  the 
one,  and  the  spirit  of  temperance  with 
which  you  entered  the  other,  that  gave 
the  true  character  to  the  building.  What 
was  true  in  this  populous  country  with 
reference  to  the  church  and  the  public- 
house  seemed  to  be  true  in  the  case  of 
Eobinson  Crusoe,  who,  when  cast  on  the 
desolate  island,  Defoe  tells  us,  took  a 
dram  and  prayed.     He  could  not  give 
his  assent  to  the  preposterous  proposals 
of  this  Bill,  which  would  lead   to  re- 
sults so  entirely  different  from  those 
which  the  hon.  Member    anticipated ; 
and  he  trusted  the  system  of  licensing 
public-houses  under    Lord  Aberdare's 
Act  would  receive  a  much  longer  trial 


before  any  alteration  of  it  was  seriously 
contemplated. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  '*upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Walter 
Barttelot,) 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  said,  that 
in  rising,  as  he  did  with  very  great 
pleasure,  to  support  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Newcastle,  he  would  state  at  the  very 
outset  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  clamoured  for  the  total  sup- 
pression of  the  drink  traffic.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  believed  it  to  be  a 
fair  and  legitimate  traffic,  within  proper 
limitations;  that  with  such  limitations 
it  might  be  made  to  conduce,  as  it  was 
intended,  to  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic. Nor  could  he  see  that  it  was  just 
that  those  who,  from  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  could  at  their 
own  convenience  and  at  their  own  time 
enjoy  in  moderation  such  a  supply  of 
wine  and  beer  as  they  might  think 
necessary  from  their  own  well-stocked 
cellars,  should  seek  to  bar  the  poorer 
man  from  that  which  was  his  only  re- 
presentative of  the  cellar — the  public- 
house.  Therefore,  it  was  that  though 
he  had  always  voted  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  inas- 
much as  it  ombodicd,  and  because  it 
embodied,  the  principle  of  local  option, 
which  he  thought  a  right  principle,  he 
had  never  hesitated  to  state  that  ho 
believed  the  extreme  to  which  some  of 
the  promoters  of  that  Bill  would  go  for 
the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
was  un-English,  arbitrary,  and  never 
likely  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  this 
country.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  was 
able  to  give  his  support  to  the  measure 
which  had  now  been  so  ably  intro- 
duced by  his  hon.  Friend,  because  ho 
believed  it  to  be  moderate  and  just,  and 
because  it  was  one  which  from  the 
soundness  of  its  reasoning,  the  justico 
of  its  conclusions,  and  the  correctness  of 
its  principles,  ought  to  commend  itself 
to  the  judgment  and  approval  of  all  right 
thinking  men  in  this  country.  What 
did  this  Bill  propose  to  do  ?  It  proposed 
to  make  no  change  whatever  in  tho 
licensing  law  as  it  stood  at  present, 
except  that  it  proposed  to  transfer  the 
power  of  dealing  with  licences  from  the 
magistrates  to  an  elective  Board.    He 
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sliould  be  the  last  person  to  surest  that 
the  magistrates  did  not  carry  out  their 
duty  now  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  under 
circumstances  of  great  and  almost  un- 
paralleled difficulty  they  did  in  the  main 
administer  that  power  which  was  en- 
trusted to  them  impartially,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  But  the  question  was 
not  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  ad- 
ministered the  law — the  question  raised 
by  this  Bill  was,  he  took  it,  whether  or 
not  they  were  the  people  of  all  others 
who  were  best  calculated  to  understand 
the  wants  of  the  community,  from  their 
knowledge  of  their  wants  and  necessi- 
ties. That  was  the  principle  which  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  demand  whicli  had 
caused  the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  The 
magistrate,  as  had  been  already  said  by 
liis  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Co  wen),  was  in 
some  respect  the  person  of  all  others 
who  was  least  suited  to  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  evils  and  horrors 
of  drunkenness.  He  lived,  it  might  be, 
in  his  pleasant  residence,  far  removed 
from  the  slums  and  narrow  lanes  of 
towns.  Vice  came  before  him  never 
except  in  the  shape  of  the  prisoner  in 
the  dock.  But  what  was  the  position  of 
the  ratepayer,  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
entrust  with  tliis  power  ?  In  every  par- 
ticular his  position  was  the  very  re- 
verso  of  that  of  the  magistrate.  He 
lived  in  crowded  neighbourhoods;  ho 
had  often  thrust  upon  him  without  his 
consent  a  public-house  where  tliore  was 
no  necessity  for  one ;  he  knew  from  ex- 
perience the  great  pecuniary  loss  of 
having  his  property  depreciated  in  value, 
and  the  moral  loss  of  having  his  family, 
his  ser^'ants,  and  his  children  exposed 
night  and  day  to  the  evil  example  of 
foul  language,  blasphemy,  and  all  the 
evils  of  drunkenness.  Therefore  he  said 
it  was  absurd  and  anomalous  that  the 
dealing  with  this  question,  which  was 
thoroughly  and  entirely  a  question  of 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people, 
should  be  left  entirelv  to  a  class  who, 
from  their  circumstances,  whatever  might 
be  their  virtues,  could  liave  no  know- 
ledge at  all  of  the  recjuirements  of  the 
case  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  principal,  argument  in  favour 
of  this  Bill.  But  there  was  anotlier 
matter  in  which  the  present  system  had 
evils  which  could  not  bo  hidden ;  and 
that  was,  that  in  the  whole  question  of 
the  renewal  and  transfer  of  licences  the 
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people  who  wore  principally  ooneenied 
— the  ratepayers — were  abeolatelj  un- 
represented. They  had  no  Toioe  in  the 
matter.  At  brewster  seesions  and  on  other 
occasions  when  licences  were  dealt  with, 
the  whole  matter  was  treated  as  thoa^ 
it  concerned  two  dcusses  alone— the  pub- 
licans who  received  and  the  magistrates 
who  granted  the  licences.  The  ratepayers 
who  were  vitally  concerned — ^for  whose 
conveniences  these  licences  were  sup- 
posed to  be  granted — the  people  oa 
whom  fell  the  whole  burden  of  the  evils 
of  drunkenness — were  absolutely  ignored 
and  left  out  of  the  question  altogether. 
[**No,  no!"]  Well,  he  dared  say  it 
would  be  left  to  some  speaker  who  might 
follow  him  to  show  in  what  respect  that 
was  not  the  case;  but  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  so.  There  was  a  oertain 
amount  of  representation  he  knew,  but 
what  did  it  amount  to  ?  Why,  the  ar- 
guments of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  Barttelot) 
were  in  themselves  the  very  best  reply 
to  that.  He  argued  that  the  present 
system,  though  it  would  admit  of  im- 
provement, was  pratically  sufficient  for 
the  purpose;  and  what  did  he  say? 
That  public-houses  had  diminished  and 
that  licences  had  decreased  in  number ; 
but  he  never  contested  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  all  that  which  might  be  attri- 
buted to  the  happy  results  of  magis- 
trates' efforts,  crime  and  misery,  and 
especially  such  crime  and  misery  as  were 
directly  traceable  to  drunkenness,  had 
increased  in  tlie  large  degree  given  in 
the  figures  quoted  by  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Cowen).  He  (Sir  Henry  Havelock) 
did  not  hear  him  attempt  to  contradict 
that.  It  remained  for  him  to  show  that 
his  arguments  did  not  answer  themselves 
on  that  point.  It  was,  then,  an  open 
question ;  but  they  did  believe,  and  their 
belief  was  supported  by  a  very  lai^ 
majority  of  thinking  men  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
that  question  would  be  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  principally  concerned. 
He  admitted  that  that  was  experimental; 
they  went  from  experiment  to  experi- 
ment in  all  those  matters,  but  they  had 
heard  nothing  adduced  from  the  other 
side  to  disprove  their  view.  One  objec- 
tion which  had  been  made  with  consider- 
able force  was  that  their  proposal  would 
increase  the  number  of  elective  Boards. 
No  doubt  that  might  be  the  case.  The 
elective  Boards  had  been  enumerated. 
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and  their  number  was  considerable ;  but 
lie  would  ask  those  who  used  that  argu- 
ment whether  they  supposed  that  any 
<me  of  the  existing  Boards  could  be 
oompetent  to  deal  with  this  matter? 
Would  it  be  desirable,  for  instance, 
to  put  the  question  of  licences  in 
the  nands  of  the  School  Boards,  or  of 
the  Local  Boards  of  Health,  or  of  the 
Highway  Boards  ;  or,  though  last  not 
least,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bunal  Boards  ? 
He  thought  it  had  been  proved  to  de- 
monstration that  if  any  amendment  were 
required  in  this  matter,  and  if  it  was 
desirable  that  the  power  of  dealing  with 
this  question  should  be  transferred  from 
the  present  hands — a  point  for  which 
there  was  a  popular  demand — then  it  was 
also  true  that  if  it  was  to  be  dealt  with 
by  different  hands  it  must  be  by  Boards 

rially  formed  for  the  purpose.  Should 
Bill  be  passed  into  law  it  would 
remedy  a  grievance  of  very  long  stand- 
ing. They  hoped  that  before  long  they 
might  have  County  Boards  formed; 
and,  when  that  was  the  case,  he  did 
not  see  why  those  duties  should  not  bo 
transferred  to  them  ;  but  for  the  present 
separate  Boards  should  be  formed,  and 
then  when  the  County  Boards  were 
formed  they  would  have  valuable  expe- 
rience already  gained  for  them  to  go 
upon.  Another  objection  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  Bartte- 
lot),  struck  him  as  a  very  peculiar  one. 
He  objected  to  this  power  being  trans- 
ferred to  other  hands  because  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  the  Boards  would  have 
the  respect  of  the  public.  But  he  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock)  thought  the  very  fact 
of  their  being  selected  for  that  serious 
and  responsible  duty  by  largo  majorities 
was  an  evidence  that  they  would  be  re- 
spected. The  hon.  Baronet  asked  also 
whether  their  position  would  be  such 
as  was  desired,  but  their  selection  by 
their  fellow-citizens  for  such  a  position 
was  an  evidence  of  that.  It  would  be 
quite  as  g^ood  an  evidence  of  their  power 
to  deal  with  this  question  as  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  magistrate  whose  appointment 
was  made  without  any  selection  what- 
ever. Then,  it  seemed  singular  to  him 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  should  be  wrong 
in  his  facts  as  to  these  rating  Unions, 
for  he  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
rating  Unions  extended  into  more  than 
one  county,  and  were  partly  urban  and 
partly  rural,   but  dealt  with  common 


funds.  [Sir  Walter  Baettelot  denied 
that  he  nad  so  stated.  J  Then  there  was 
another  objection  against  these  Boards, 
and  that  was  as  to  the  expense  of  them  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  that  expense 
would  be  very  large.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Cowen),  who  had  worked  longer 
than  himself  in  this  matter,  had  fixed 
the  limit  of  the  expense,  and  it  was  very 
trifling.  He  (Sir  Henry  Havelock) 
thought  that  probably  his  estimates  and 
conclusions  in  this  matter  were  correct — 
at  all  events  there  could  be  no  question 
that,  if  in  a  small  degree  they  should 
succeed  in  reducing  crime,  in  reducing 
drunkenness,  and  in  reducing  police  and 
prison  charges,  the  expense  of  these 
Boards,  even  if  three-fold  more  than 
was  estimated,  would  give  a  very  large 
balance  to  our  benefit.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell) 
said  some  things  which  he 'heard  with 
considerable  regret.  He  thought  when 
he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  leading 
members  of  these  Boards  being  locked 
up  at  the  time  they  might  be  wanted 
he  betrayed  a  levity,  if  he  might  use  the 
teftn,  which  contrasted  painfully  with 
the  gravity,  the  solidity,  and  the  force 
of  the  arguments  adduced  by  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Cowen)  in  support  of  the 
Bill.  This,  no  doubt,  was  an  exceptional 
measure  ;  but  the  Bill  was  brought  for- 
ward in  response  to  the  earnest  desire  of 
men  who  fiad  given  attention  to  this 
question  for  many  years  past,  who  knew 
the  facts,  and  who,  while  being  desirous 
of  doing  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
magistrates,  told  them  plainly  that  no 
solution  of  the  question  had  yet  been  ar- 
rived at,  and  no  means  devised  for  dealing 
with  drunkenness  in  its  worst  forms.  It 
was  sometimes  said — he  (Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock) would  not  say  with  what  truth — 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  natural  alliance 
between  the  Conservative  Party  and  the 
publicans.  Ho  did  not  think  that  need 
be  the  case;  but,  at  all  events,  thero 
was  now  an  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
servatives to  show  how  hollow  and  base- 
less was  the  charge,  and  that  in  this 
matter  they  were  above  all  Party  con- 
siderations, and  had  at  heart  only  the 
true  interests  of  the  country.  He  thanked 
the  House  for  the  patience  with  which 
it  had  listened  to  him.  His  only  excuse 
for  intervening  was  that  in  his  borough, 
he  believed,  the  question  was  originally 
initiated.  He  knew  that  at  large  and 
crowded  meetings,  where  the  alternative 
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claims  of  the  Permissive  Bill  and  some 
such  measure  as  this  had  been  discussed, 
there  had  been  a  considerable  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure now  proposed.  It  had  its  objections, 
certainly,  but  he  thought  it  also  had 
advantages  which  had  been  well  stated, 
and  which  deserved  more  consideration 
than  they  had  received  from  some  of  the 
speakers  on  the  other  side.  This  sad  fact, 
at  all  events,  remained :  that  up  to  the 
present  time  nobody  had  been  able  to 
devise  means  of  dealing  effectually  with 
drunkenness,  which  was  the  moral  canker 
of  the  country;  which  was  paralyzing 
their  vast  industrial  energies ;  which 
was  extending  its  ground,  and  which, 
unless  some  means  were  taken  to  check 
it,  would  continue  to  lower  the  moral 
standard  and  social  tone  of  this  great 
country. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  that  in 
rising  to  oppose  the  Bill  he  thought  it 
desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  clear 
away  one  or  two  fallacies  which  had  been 
imported  into  the  question  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite.  In  the  first  place,  he 
maintained  that  this  Bill,  wherever  it 
might  be  put  into  force,  contained  within 
itself  the  very  worst  and  most  objection- 
able features  of  the  Permissive  Bill. 
If  it  were  right  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  of  the  ratepayers 
alone,  the  power  with  which  this  Bill 
sought  to  endow  them,  who  would  be 
safe  from  the  most  unreasonable  and  un- 
reasoning form  of  election  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined?  He  had  never 
approved  of  the  method  of  election  in- 
volved in  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act.  He  thought  it  was  wrong  ah  initioy 
and  it  remained  wrong  now  ;  and  so  long 
as  that  statute  continued  unrepealed  it 
would  stand  out  as  a  ffrave  error  of  legis- 
lation. The  same  objection  prevailed, 
with  even  greater  force,  against  the  pre- 
sent measure.  If  ratepayers,  as  distin- 
guished from  both  owners  and  inhabi- 
tants generally,  were  the  only  persons  to 
be  called  upon  to  elect  members  of  the 
proposed  licensing  board,  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  what  he 
called  the  better  element  in  almost  every 
one  of  our  large  communities,  and  would 
undoubtedly  take  the  matter  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  very  large  body  of  the  popu- 
lation. Nobody  in  that  House  had  any 
desire  or  wish  that  temperance,  reason- 
ably carried  out,  should  not  have  its  full 
strength,  its  full  influence,  and  its  full 
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effect  in  the  oonntrj;  but  tempemiM 
did  not  -mean  teetotaHsm,  and  M  kntv 
no  body  of  men  who  were  more  intem- 
perate, at  all  events  in  their  langnagt 
and  in  their  views,  than  teetotalers  were; 
but  if  this  Bill  became  law,  a  contingencj 
of  which  he  was  happy  to  say  there  wm 
no  probability,  it  would  proride  that 
while  teetotalers  might  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  an  election  be  pat  upon  the 
licensing  board,  every  brewer,  liceneed 
victualler,  and  maltster,  who  entertained 
different  opinions  was  to  be  exdnded 
from  a  seat  on  the  board.  Was  that  fair 
or  even  reasonable  on  one  side  or  the 
other  ?  Indeed,  would  it  not  be  certain 
to  provoke  the  worst  passions  and  call 
out,  in  all  probability,  the  most  riotoos 
elements  of  a  contested  election  ?  Bat 
that  was  not  the  only  point,  for  no  dis- 
tinction whatever  was  made  between 
counties  and  boroughs.  Some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, and  even  the  proposer  of  this 
measure  himself,  went  so  far  as  not  only 
to  mix  up  counties  and  boroughs,  and 
county  and  borough  representation,  but 
they  confused  them  as  well  as  mixed 
them  up ;  for  he  saw  that  it  was  pro- 
vided by  one  section  of  the  Bill  that 
the  area  should  be  precisely  the  same  as 
it  was  now  for  Poor  Law  pim)osee.  In 
the  borough  which  he  (Mr.  Wheelhouse) 
represented  there  were  no  less  than  four 
areas  for  Poor  Law  purposes ;  and  one 
of  them  having  lately  been  extended, 
took  within  its  limit  a  large  number  of 
out-townships  in  the  county.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  the  licensing  board 
under  such  circumstances  as  these,  since 
the  borough  authorities  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  county,  nor  vice  versa  f  They 
had  been  told  that  day  that  drunkenness 
was -considerably  on  the  increase.  He 
gave  his  emphatic  denial  to  any  such 
statement,  at  least  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land. He  believed  it  to  be  on  the  de- 
crease, and  it  was  of  course  the  interest 
of  every  one  of  the  community  to  use 
every  means  to  assist  in  its  abatement. 
He  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  had  heard  this 
allegation  about  the  increase  of  drunken- 
ness iterated  and  reiterated,  but  that  did 
not  make  it  any  the  more  true.  No  re- 
liable evidence  could  be  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  asked 
them  to  go  into  the  large  towns  of  the 
country,  into  the  great  centres  of  indus- 
trial activity,  into  places  where  the 
people  mostly  congregated,  and  they 
would  find,  if  they  took  tfie  trouble  to 
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inquire,  that  dnmkenness  was  constantly 
on  the  decrease  there,  and  for  the  best 
of  all  possible  reasons,  the  drunkard 
could  find  no  one  to  employ  him.    He 
found,  moreover,  that  by  the  machinery 
of  the  Bill  they  were  to  have  yet  another 
election.      They  had  now,   as  it  was, 
elections  almost  innumerable,  and  the 
rage  for  elections  was  still  so  great  that 
they  were  threatened  with  being  eaten 
up  by  elections  of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  so-called  advocates  of  economy  in 
that  House  were  always  saying — **  Cut 
down  expenditure ; "    but   they  found 
that  on  all  questions  of  this  kind  those 
same   **  economists"   were  always   the 
very    first    to    cry    out  —  **  Tax    the 
people,"    "Throw   it    on    the    rates," 
**It  is  a  public  question,"  **They  will 
bear  it,"  and  so  on — nevertheless  **  by 
all  means  you  must  at  the  same  time  cut 
down  your  expenses."     He  merely  dealt 
with  questions  of  this  kind  in  a  plain, 
practical,  conscientious  manner,  and  he 
trusted  from  a  common-sense  point  of 
view.     How  many  elections  had  we  now  ? 
"We     had     school-board,     local-board, 
burial-board,  and  other  elections.     He 
did  not    know  what  was  the  cost   of 
school-board  elections,  borough  or  dis- 
trict ones ;  but  he  believed  it  was  very 
great.     He  did  not  know  either  what  the 
cost  of  local-board  elections  was,  but  he 
knew  it  was  very  large.     He  did,  how- 
ever, know  what  the  cost  of  an  election 
for  an  enormous  borough  constituency 
was,  and  it  was  by  no  means  small ;  and 
still  they  were  now  asking  again  to  throw 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ratepayers  an 
election — for  what  ?    Merely  to  take  out 
of  the  hand  s  of  the  j  ustices — a  class  of  gen- 
tlemen who,  he  believed,  whether  in  the 
counties  or  the  boroughs,  formed  a  most 
impartial  tribunal — to  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  men  who  should  be  elected 
once  a-year,  or  every  two  or  three  years, 
subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  change 
in  the  feelings  and  in  the  ideas  which 
permeated  our  town  council  and  ward 
elections,  and  were,  he  ventured  to  think, 
the  worst  forms  of  elective  bodies  that 
ever  were  maintained .    That  was  not  all, 
by  any  means.     They  were  told  they 
were  also  to  give  power  by  this  Bill  to 
appoint  clerks  and  officers,  not  merely 
almost  without  limit,  but  according  to  the 
views  of  the  board  when  it  should  be 
elected.     This  was  an  expense  which, 
he  thought,  oaght  not  to  be  put  upon 
the    ratepayers,   and  he   trusted    they 


would  hear  no  more  of  it.    He  did  not 
look,   however,  only  at  the  matter  of 
cost,  serious  as  that  was.     He  looked  at 
the  effect  which,  perpetually  recurring 
elections  for  this  purpose  would  have  on 
the  community.   He  looked  at  the  almost 
constant  bickerings  to  which  they  would 
give  rise,  and  which  it  was  assuredly 
>vi8er    to  allay  than    to  foment.      He 
looked,  also,  at  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  particular  class  of  persons  who  made 
it  their  business  to  stir  up  questions  of 
this  kind  continually,  and  he  felt  there 
was  no  other  course  open  to  the  House 
but  to  reject  this  Bill.    These  boards,  as 
proposed,  were  to  consist  of  from  five  to 
21  members.     In  the  case  of  a  board  of 
five  members,  with  a  quorum  of  three, 
the  chairman's  casting  vote  would  decide 
on  questions  involving  the  domestic  con- 
venience of  an  entire  locality.    And  in 
a  case  where  a  quorum  of  three  attended, 
two  of  whom  were  teetotallers,  the  same 
result  would  happen,  and  the  licensing 
or  the  non-licensing   power  would  be 
vested  practically  in   one  person.     To 
that  provision  he  offered  lus  strongest 
opposition.     It  might  be  said  that  that 
could  happen  only  in  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated district.     That  might  be  so,  but 
the  fact  proved  his  case.   Mxceptio  regulam 
prohat.     If  they  went  into  large  and 
populous  districts,  he  wanted  to  know 
where  they  could  get  a  board  of   21 
members  who  could  more  satisfactorily 
perform  their  duties  than  the  magis- 
trates to  whose  hands  they  were  now  en- 
trusted ?    They  would  have  a  great  and 
cumbrous  board,  elected  probably  in  a 
manner  anything  but  satisfactory,  instead 
of  a  body  averaging  nine  magistrates, 
competent  to  do  the  work  impartially,  and 
upon  the  whole  efficiently.     To  such  a 
board,  however,  those  powers  were  to  be 
transferred  from  the  justice  of  the  peace. 
The  election  of  the  board  would  be  by 
cumulative  voting,  to  which  he  enter- 
tained no  very  strong  antipathy  per  se. 
He  took,  however,  a  preliminary  objec- 
tion, and  maintained  that  there  should 
be  no  board  and  no  election ;  and  as  the 
present  licensing  boards,  whose  decisions 
were  reviewed  by  the  confirming  com- 
mittees, were  amply  sufficient  to  deal 
with  the  questions  referred  to  them,  the 
turmoil    and    contention  to  which  the 
elections  would  give  rise  would  far  more 
than  outweigh  any  good  that  could  pos- 
sibly result  from  them.     At  present,  was 
there  any  distinct  allegation  that  the 
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justices  did  not  do  their  work  thoroughly 
well?  The  only  complaint  he  heard 
made  of  them,  was  that  sometimes  they 
were  too  restrictive  in  their  action.  All 
through  the  North  that  was  the  opinion 
that  was  commonly  pronounced  upon 
them.  He  much  wished  that  the  old 
course  of  legislation  on  these  questions 
had  never  been  departed  from.  Was  it 
quite  clear  that  the  innovations  caused 
by  grants  to  wine  sellers  and  grocers 
had  not  given  rise  to  much  which  did 
not  proceed  from  the  licensed  victualler ; 
but  for  which  he  was  most  unjustly  made 
to  bear  the  whole  of  the  blame  ?  When 
they  looked  at  the  character  of  this  Bill, 
they  would  perceive  that  it  did  not  re- 
veal any  purpose  of  doing  real  good  but 
that  it  proceeded  on  that  everlasting 
Radical  intention  of  *  *  doing  something 
or  other."  Every  one  of  these  boards 
was  to  be  an  iitterly  irresponsible 
tribunal.  According  to  the  Bill,  the 
moment  a  board  was  formed — and  it  was 
to  be  formed  compulsorily — there  was  to 
be  no  appeal  from  its  decisions,  though 
they  might  be  come  to  by  the  casting 
vote  of  one  person  in  the  manner  he  had 
described.  Was  there  any  justice — was 
there  any  reason  in  that  ?  And  what 
was  sought  to  be  done  was  (as  he  had 
said  before)  simply  to  piit  into  the  hands 
of  an  irresponsible  board  that  which  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  and 
reasonably  and  satisfactorily  performed 
by  them.  Then  the  entire  cost  of  these 
boards  was  to  be  guaranteed  out  of  the 
rates.  Provided  they  could  satisfy  some 
competent  tribunal  that  they  had  acted 
in  conformity  with  the  powers  given 
them  under  the  Act,  the  ratepayers 
would  have  to  indemnify  their  members 
for  any  costs  and  damages  in  which  they 
might  be  cast  in  an  action  at  law.  The 
inhabitants,  therefore,  were  not  only  to 
be  saddled  with  the  expense  of  the  elec- 
tions, but  any  member  of  these  boards 
was  to  be  indemnified  for  an  act  of  his, 
no  matter  how  wrong-headed  or  how 
stupid  it  might  be,  provided  it  turned 
out  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 
Could  anything  be  more  objectionable 
than  that?  He  was  quite  aware  that 
there  was  a  class  of  persons  which  was 
constantly  talking  about  the  trade  of  a 
licensed  victualler  as  if  it  deserved  no- 
thing short  of  utter  annihilation ;  but 
he  was  quite  sure  the  day  was  far  dis- 
tant (if,  indeed,  it  ever  should  come) 
when  such  an  extreme  view  would  find 
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acceptance  either  in  the  ocnmtcy  or  in 
that  House.    In  addition  to  wnat  had 
been  said  with  regard  to  this  Bill,  he 
was  somewhat  amused  by  a  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Oentle- 
man  the  Member  for   Sunderland  (Sr 
Henry  Havelock),  in  which  he  rather 
assumed  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Monber 
for  Leicester  (Mr.  Pell)  was  afraid  some- 
body might  be  unable  to  perform  his 
duties  because  he  might  be  imprisoned 
during  liis  term  of  office.    He  found  that 
the  provision  was  not  introduced  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Leicester. 
but  was  in  the  body  of  the  Bill  itself.  In 
Section  29  it  provides,  in  the  language 
of  the  section,  at  the  instance,  he  sup- 
posed, of  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle himself,  that  in  the  event  of  any 
member  of  the  licensing  board.    .    .    . 
'^  being  punished  by  imprisonment  fur 
any  crime,  ho  shall  cease  to  be  a  member 
and  his  office  shall  thencefrombeyacant.'' 
Does  that  not  show  the  Bill  to  be  cum- 
brous ?    If  a  magistrate  were  convicted 
of  crime,  we  know  perfectly  well  that  his 
seat  would    be    vacated.      An    electt'd 
member  of  a  board  was  just  as  unfortu- 
nate; but  in    that  case  he  was  to  be 
gibbeted  again,  after  his  punishment  fur 
the  offence  he  had  committed,  before  the 
whole  world,  because  ho  had  done  some- 
thing, was  convicted  of  a  crime,  and 
sufi'ered    imprisonment.      What    about 
that  state  of  things  ?     They  were  told 
that  this  licensing  board,  when  consti- 
tuted, was  to  be  an  utterly  irresponsible 
tribunal;  whereas,  at  present,  if  justices 
did    wrong,   their    decision,    generally 
speaking,  in  all  such  cases,  could  be  ap- 
pealed from   in   the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions.     In  the  old  Act  they  knew  that 
under  the  licensing  laws  of  George  IV. 
that  appeal  was  granted.     Justices,  if 
doing  wrong,  might  be  set  right,  and, 
surely,    that  was    fair,    and  just,    and 
reasonable ;  but  under  the  proposed  BiU 
the  moment  there  was  a  board  formcnl 
there  would  be  no  appeal  from  its  fiat ; 
that  decision  was  to  be  final.    Was  there 
either  reason  or  justice  in  such  a  state  of 
things  ?      One  man  might  harass  the 
whole  trade  of  an  entire  county  or  pro- 
vince.    He  hoped  he  had  now  shown 
the   House  that  such  an  attempt  was 
utterly  unreasonable.     K  any  one  looked 
at  this  Bill,  to  see  to  what  extent  it  was 
proposed  to  lead  them — he  did  not  care 
in   what    light    they    regarded   it,   the 
House    could    not    fail   to    find    it    so 
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thoxoogUj  impracticable  that  whether 
it  emanated  fix)m  Sunderland,  or  whe- 
ther the  honour  of  its  birthplace  were 
accorded  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  or,  in- 
deed, wherever  it  came  £rom,  he,  at  least, 
hoped  it  would  never  find  a  foothold  for 
a  single  d^  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  said,  that,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  he  should  like 
to  state  the  reasons  for  which  ho  sup- 
ported the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
taken  part  in  any  debate  in  the  House 
upon  this  subject ;  and  therefore  he  de- 
sired to  say  that  he  felt  the  present  posi- 
tion of  this  question  to  be  such — and 
such  the  state  of  ideas  as  to  the  remedies 
which  were  necessary  to  meet  the  ter- 
rible position — that  it  only  remained  to 
those  who,  like  himself,  were  anxious  in 
some  way  or  other  to  meet  the  evils  that 
existed,  to  support  any  and  every  proposal 
which  appeared  to  give  any  possibility, 
however  remote,  of  leading  to  a  prac- 
tical solution.  But  with  reference  to  the 
Bill  immediately  before  thom,  he  might 
say  that  his  objections  to  it  would  not 
be  such  objections  as  had  been  urged 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse).  They  would  be  that  the 
Bill  did  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the 
terrible  and  portentous  evils  which 
existed.  If  they  analyzed  the  speech  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  they  would 
find  that  he  fell  back  upon  the  true  old 
Conservative    principles.     In    the    first 

flace,  he  denied  that  any  evils  existed — 
Mr.  Wheelhouse:  No,  noil — in  the 
second  place,  he  denied  that  there  were 
any  persons  who  perpetuated  those  evils; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  even  supposing 
the  evils  to  exist,  he  objected  to  placing  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  the  control  of  the 
remedy.  Here  they  had  exhibited  in 
the  purest  and  most  unaffected  manner 
the  method  of  Conservative  thought  and 
argument.'  It  was  hardly  worth  while, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  House, 
after  what  had  taken  place  here,  and 
after  the  significant  vote  of  last  Friday, 
to  demonstrate  to  hon.  Members  on 
either  side  how  great  were  the  evils ; 
and  he  was  only  surprised  to  find  that 
even  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  manage  so  far  to  blind  himself  to 
the  actual  ikcts  of  the  case  as  to  get  up 
in  this  House  and  make  such  affirma- 


tions as  he  had  done.  He  (Mr.  Jenkins) 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  meet  that. 
He  thought  the  evil  was  admitted  by 
the  action  taken  by  the  House,  and  by 
the  facts  proved;  and,  he  might  add, 
the  responsibility  for  these  evils  were 
brought  home  to  the  clients  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  generally 
spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  pub- 
hcan  interest.  The  main  criticisms  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  simply 
referred  to  details  of  the  Bill,  which 
would  be  much  better  treated  in  Com- 
mittee— ^they  had  to  join  issue  with  him 
simply  upon  one  question,  and  that  was 
as  to  the  advisability  of  changing  the 
present  method  of  licensing,  and  of  adopt- 
ing some  plan  by  which  a  more  direct 
and  immediate  popular  control  should 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  granting  of 
licences.  When  they  came  to  that  ques- 
tion, they  at  once  saw  what  a  difference 
there  was  between  the  view  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  took  of  the 
state  of  the  matter  and  that  which  we 
took.  He  said  that  in  granting  the 
power  to  the  ratepayers  by  popular  elec- 
tion to  select  those  who  were  to  grant 
these  licences,  they  were  excluding  from 
representation  the  interest  which  was  most 
concerned.  But  what  he  (Mr.  Jenkins) 
wished  to  point  out  was  that  there  was 
a  certain  fallacy  in  that  argument ;  be- 
cause he  did  not  look  upon  the  publican 
interest  as  he  did  upon  the  other  interests 
of  the  community.  He  looked  upon  it 
as  an  exceptional  interest,  demonstrated 
to  be  in  the  main  not  in  harmony  with 
the  general  interest  of  the  community — 
nay,  which  was  hostile  to  those  interests. 
If  they  were  to  look  upon  it  as  they  did 
upon  other  interests — if  it  were  the 
agricultural  interest,  or  the  shipping 
interest,  or  any  interest  of  that  sort, 
which  had  its  footing  upon  the  same 
basis  as  other  classes  and  interests  in 
the  country — the  case  would  be  different : 
but  it  was  admitted,  by  the  exceptional 
legislation  which  this  House  had  adopted 
with  regard  to  it,  that  it  was  an  interest 
which  did  not  coincide  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  community — that  it  was 
an  interest  to  be  exceptionally  treated ; 
and  therefore  he  did  not  acknowledge 
the  force  of  the  argument  used  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  against  the 
principle  of  popular  control  by  that  par- 
ticular point.  He  (Mr.  Jenkins)  said 
that  his  objection  to  the  Bill  was  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  did  not  go  quite  far 
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enough.  He  musfc  confess  lie  should 
have  preferred  some  Bill  intermediately 
between  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson)  and  the  Bill  now  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
(Mr.  Cowen).  But  he  thought  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  question  had  ar- 
rived at  this  position :  that  it  was  found 
that  that  body  which  had  been  so  lauded 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite,  which  now  had  the  power  of 
granting  licences,  had  done  its  work  so 
inefficiently  and  so  little  to  the  benefit  of 

the  public [Mr.  Wheelhouse  :  No, 

no  !] — When  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said  '*No,"  he  would  ask  what 
he  thought  of  a  body  which  in  Salford 
licenced  one  public-house  to  134  of  the 
inhabitants — whether  he    thought  that 
was  a  body  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public  ?     lie  would  ask  him  whether 
he  thought  that  in  over-supplying  a  dis- 
trict with  the  means  of  intoxication  in 
the  way  in  which  they  were  over-supplied 
in  Liverpool,  in  Salford,  in  Manchester, 
and  in  innumerable  towns  throughout 
this  Kingdom,  they  had  sufficiently  won 
the  public  (confidence  by  the  method  in 
which  they  hud  discharged  their  func- 
tions ?     Thoy  went  a  little  deeper  than 
that,  and  thoy  said  this  was  one  of  those 
questions  in  which  they  might  properly 
ask   that  there  should  be  popular  con- 
trol.    Who   were   the    men    most  con- 
cerned   in    this    matter?     Was  it  the 
publican  whi)  niadi»  money  out  of  the 
l)0()ph\  or  was  it  the  people  for  whose 
henetit  the  publiean  was   established? 
Surely  it  was  the  people  who  were  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  State-established 
bar  who  ought  to  have  something  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  wliieh  are  to  be  supplied.     They 
came  down  to  this  point — that  as  it  was 
the  people  who  were  most  interested  in 
the  establishnnMit  of  these  houses,  so  it 
was  to  the  people  that  the  right  should 
bo  granted  bv  savini'  how  many  of  these 
houses  there  should  be.     And  here  he 
might  say  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
go   the   wliolo    length    with    liia    hon. 
Friend  behind  him  ^^Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson), 
and    allow   total    prohibition  in   every 
locality    of    the    sale     of    intoxicating 
drinks.     They  must  reserve  the  rights 
of  minorities :  but  they  could  be  reserved 
in  a  way,  as  ho  believed,  consistent  with 
the  public   interest,  and  yet  in  a  way 
which    would    be  consistent  with    the 
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establishment  of  this  most  important 
principle  oontained  in  the  Bill — ^thepiin- 
ciple  of  popular  control;  and  bennn 
that  was  me  main  principle  of  the  BiB, 
and  because  he  beheved  that  upon  thik 
principle,  however  developed,  this  qim- 
tion  was  to  be  settled,  that  he  intended 
to  give  his  vote  with  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Newcastle. 

Me.  W.  8.  STANHOPE,  in  oppoang 
the  second  reading,  said,  it   had  ben 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
the  Bill  chiefly  affected  the  borongfa»; 
but  he  had  looked  through  the  Bill  and 
he  could  not  find  the  word  even  men* 
tioned.    But  he  wished  to  look  at  the 
Bill  from  a  practical  point  of  view ;  and, 
first,  he  would  ask  wnat  were  the  objec- 
tions to  the  licensing   authority,    and 
whether  any  improvement  was  hkelj  to 
be  effected  by  the   proposed  change. 
The  hon.  Member   for    Dundee    (Mr. 
Jenkins)  had  complained  that  in  certain 
places  too  many  public-houses  had  been 
licensed.     But  the  hon.  Member  ior^X 
that  up  to  1869  the  justices  had  verv 
little  control  over  the  number.     The 
chief  question  that  arose  on  the  licensing 
day  was  not  whether  an  additional  li- 
cence should  be  granted,  but  whether 
certcdn  beer-houses  should  be  brought 
under  the  more  immediate  control  of  the 
magistrates  by  granting  spirit  licences 
to  them,  and  up  to  that  time  beer  licences 
were  granted  by  the  Excise,   without 
any  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
district  £ux)und.     He   thought   a  more 
reasonable  objection  to  the  present  sys- 
tem would  be  against  the  present  largely- 
increased  facilities  given  for  the  sale  of 
spirits    by    grocers    and    wine-licensed 
tradesmen.      Much  more    drunkenne5(.s 
was  occasioned  by  the  sale   of  spirits 
than  by  the  sale  of  beer.    The  Act  of 
Lord  Aberdare  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  licensing  commitf'ee  of  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions,    and  he  be- 
lieved the  proceedings  of  the  licensing 
Committees  had  proved  most  satisfac- 
tory.    The  magistracy  in  counties  were 
appointed  by  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of 
the    counties    resi^ectively,   who  would 
select  them  on  account  of  their  general 
fitness,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of 
1872  the  licensing  committees  were  se- 
lected on    a    broad  basis,   irrespective 
of  politics.     In  boroughs  the  election 
of  magistrates  was  in  a  larger  deg^ree 
determined  by  political  considerations, 
but  as  the  Lord  Chancellors  for  years 
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patt  had  been,  in  general,  members 
of  the  liberal  party,  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  ought  not  to  have  much 
now  to  complain  of  them.  K  it  were 
deairable  that  the  elective  element 
flhould  be  introduced  he  was  willing, 
but  he  should  like  to  see  the  change 
made  on  the  old  foundations.  He 
should  not  object  to  a  licensing  commit- 
tee composed  partly  of  magistrates  and 
partly  of  ratepayers,  as  he  had  known 
such  a  mixed  oody  work  extremely  well 
daring  the  cattle  plague.  The  biU  pro- 
posed that  every  Union  should  be  made 
the  area  of  an  electioneering  contest 
every  three  years.  Hon.  Members  op- 
posite appeared  to  be  quite  mistaken  as 
to  what  the  effects  of  that  would  be.  In 
the  first  contest  the  Temperance  and 
Permissive  Bill  party  from  their  supe- 
rior organization  might  have  the  best  of 
it ;  but  their  restrictive  measures  would 
have  the  sway  only  for  a  short  time. 
The  pressure  of  the  temperance  party, 
which  was  not,  after  all,  very  temperate, 
would  be  found  intolerable,  a  reaction 
would  follow,  and  at  the  second  election 
the  publicans  might  gain  the  day,  and 
there  would  be  free  trade  in  licences  on 
every  side.  Therefore,  even  if  it  was 
desirable  that  the  ratepayers  should 
have  more  influence,  the  mode  proposed 
by  this  Bill  was  the  worst  possible  that 
could  be  devised  for  bringing  it  to  bear. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  subject  of 
increased  cost  thrown  on  the  ratepayers, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicestershire 
(Mr.  Pell)  had  very  ably  dealt  with  that 
point ;  but  he  would  only  point  out  that 
it  was  from  the  opposite  party  that  pro- 
posals for  increasing  the  burden  of  local 
taxation  were  always  made  without  any 
circumstances  to  render  it  necessary, 
though  they  were  also  the  individufds 
who  extolled  the  virtues  of  economy,  and 
who  made  retrenchment  their  cry.  There 
were  many  practical  objections  to  the 
working  of  the  Bill  which  he  could 
easily  anticipate  ;  and  one  of  them  was 
that  these  Boards  being  made  subject  to 
the  Home  Office  would  often  find  them- 
selves involved  in  conflict  with  the 
Poor  Law  authorities,  and  no  Home 
Secretary  would  very  much  care  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reconciling 
their  differences. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  the  great  question  was  whether  the 
existing  system  was  hostile  to  the  public 
welfare.    If  it  were,  why  endure  it  ?  If 


not,  why  restrict  it  ?  Now,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  the  trade  was  licensed  because 
it  was  deemed  to  be  beneficial,  and  it 
was  restricted  for  the  prevention  of 
abuses.  The  restrictions  were  imposed 
because  a  monopoly  was  given,  and  those 
restrictions  were  all  in  favour  of  the 
public  interest.  Of  course  everybody 
was  prepared  to  denounce  drunkenness, 
but  in  this  case  there  was  very  often 
exaggeration.  Then  what  constituted 
drunkenness?  As  to  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  drunkenness,  he  saw 
much  less  of  it  in  the  streets  of  London 
than  when  he  first  came  to  the  metro- 
polis. Crime  and  pauperism  were  not 
on  the  increeise ;  drunkenness  he  had 
believed  to  be  the  great  cause  of  crime 
and  pauperism :  then,  if  crime  and  pau- 
perism were  not  on  the  increase  he 
inferred  that  drunkenness  was  not  on 
the  increase.  He  drew  from  the  fact  of 
the  diminution  of  crime  and  pauperism 
that  there  was  a  diminution  of  drunken- 
ness. But  the  question  was,  was  this 
Bill  better  as  a  remedy  than  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things?  Would  this  Bill 
tend  to  a  diminution  of  drunkenness? 
What  effect  would  this  Bill  have  on  the 
boroughs?  He  could  not  conceive  a 
more  direct  incitement  to  corruption  and 
contention  than  such  a  measure  as  this. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dimdee  (Mr.  E. 
Jenkins)  asked  how  could  magistrates 
appointed  under  the  present  system  be 
expected  to  do  their  duty  in  granting 
licences,  considering  the  manner  of  their 
appointment  ?  Had  he  considered  from 
what  class  the  licensing  magistrates  in 
boroughs  were  generally  taken  ?  Why, 
they  were  generally  selected  from  mem- 
bers of  the  town  council — a  body  elected 
by  the  ratepayers — and  these  men  re- 
tained their  appointments  under  suc- 
cessive Governments.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  was  rarely  that  a  borough  justice 
did  not  owe  his  appointment  to  popular 
election.  But  a  question  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  settled  on  such  grounds. 
He  would  ask  any  man  to  consider  for 
himself  what  would  be  the  character  of 
an  election  for  a  licensing  board  ?  How 
would  it  be  conducted  ?  There  would 
be  great  excitement  and  corruption  of 
every  kind ;  you  would  have  the  pecu- 
niary interest  of  a  particular  trade  en- 
gaged on  the  one  side,  and  their  oppo- 
nents on  the  other.  It  was  impossible 
to  have  such  an  election  conducted  with- 
out excitement  and  corruption.    Would 
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not  all  the  publicans,  feeling  their  for- 
tunes at  stake  upon  the  issue  of  such  an 
election,  spend  their  money  and  distri- 
bute their  beer  to  promote  their  own 
cause?  Would  not  the  supporters  of 
the.hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wil- 
jfrid  Lawson)  act  in  a  similar  spirit  to 
advance  a  cause  which  they  believed  so 
just  ?  At  all  events,  this  was  a  question 
above  all  others  respecting  which  there 
was  the  greatest  temptation  for  agita- 
tion and  corruption,  directly  influencing 
the  community  in  the  most  prejudicial 
way.  That  was  simply  the  ground  on 
which  he  could  not  support  the  Bill.  If 
the  Bill  were  enacted  it  would  create 
more  drunkenness  during  an  election 
than  it  could  ever  put  an  end  to.  It 
would  offer  a  temptation  to  a  powerful 
party  to  make  the  whole  of  the  electors 
drunk  for  one  month  in  order  to  make 
them  sober  for  the  other  eleven.  Every 
publican  would  open  his  house  and  in- 
vite the  ratepayers  in,  and  say,  *'  Vote 
for  the  present  system."  How  could 
you  expect  him  to  do  otherwise  ?  He 
had  great  pecuniary  interests  at  stake. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Co  wen)  said  he  was  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice everything  for  the  great  principle  of 
popular  representation.  But  we  were 
not  suffering  from  any  defect  of  popular 
representation  in  this  country.  The 
attention  of  Parliament  was  constantly 
occupied  with  all  kinds  of  popular  ques- 
tions. We  had  municipal  elections, 
school  boards,  religious  questions,  and 
now  a  new  element  was  proposed  to  be 
introduced  —  a  licensing  board.  Did 
an3'one  think  that  a  more  popular  sys- 
tem of  representation  than  the  present 
could  be  found  ?  The  licensing  magis- 
trates wore  men  brought  into  public  life 
by  popular  election,  and  appointed  and 
retained  by  successive  Governments ; 
could  a  Board  be  composed  of  more 
popular  materials  on  any  other  system? 
The  advantages  of  the  proposed  system 
were  not  apparent,  the  disadvantages 
were  as  clear  as  noon -day.  The  13ill 
would  create  great  excitement  and  con- 
fusion, turning  on  the  question  of  beer 
every  November.  The  sole  end  and 
object  of  the  election  must  be  beer. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAWSON:  Sir,  I 
do  not  share  the  horror  which  has  over- 
whelmed my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Sir  William  Harcourc)  who  has  just 
sat  down  at  the  bringing  in«  of  this 
Bill.     On  the  contrary,   I  am   exceed- 
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ingly  glad  that  this  Hoiue  is  now  1m- 
ginning  to  turn  its  attentioii  to  wiiatl 
consider  to  be  useful  and  practical  Iegi»- 
lation.    I  was  getting  veiy  much  tued 
of  the  subjects  we  have  been  diwcnwiiig 
lately.    I  am  glad  we  have  gotontrf 
the  mud  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  mysteriei 
of  blending  Irish  whiskey,  the  curiofiitiei 
of  the  Eoyal  Titles  debate,  and  Centnl 
Asia,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  and  are 
now  discussing  a  Bill  brought  in  by  mj 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Cowen),  which  is  in- 
tended to  do  something  to  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  people  of  this  coontiy. 
[^Laughter,']    Well,  hon.  Members  seem 
to  laugh  wnen  I  say  this  Bill  is  intended 
to  produce  happiness  to  the  people  of 
this  country ;  but  I  presume  that  that 
is  its  object,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  the 
object  of   all    our    legislation    in  this 
House ;  and  with  the  object  which  this 
Bill  ostensibly  sets  before  us — ^that  of 
reducing  intoxication  in  this  countiy — 
we  are  all  agreed.     I  am  perfectly  sore 
that  everyone  who  has  spoken  has  said 
that — why,  I  think  even  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse)  said 
he  was  a  great  enemy  to  drunkennev. 
I  remember  there  was  a  meeting  in  the 
winter  of  some  association  in  Leeds,  and 
he  wrote  a  letter,  and  said   at  the  be- 
ginning of  it — *'  No  one  hates  drunken- 
ness more  than  I  do  " — and,  strange  to 
say,   liis  constituents  received  the  an- 
nouncement with  roars  of  laughter.  But 
the  question  is  not,  I  venture  to  say, 
to-day,  whether    drunkenness   has   in- 
creased or  not.     We  might  argue  till 
6  o'clock  on  that  matter  without  coming 
to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.     I  think 
it  is  bad  enough,  whether  it  has    in- 
creased or  not — and  individual  evidence 
does  not  go  for  much  on  that  point; 
even  the  evidence  of  so  good  a  witness 
and  so   admirable  an  advocate  as  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the   Membcor 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  does 
not  weigh  very  much  in  the  matter.   He 
told  us  that  he  did  not  see  many  people 
drunk  when  he  walked  about  the  streets. 
What  streets  does  he  walk  in,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  It  all  depends  upon  that. 
There   is   a  very  old  story  told  of  Dr. 
Johnson  that  he  said  he  went  through 
Scotland  without  seeing  a  tree  ;  but  that 
was  because  he  kept  the  blinds  of  the 
carriage  down.      Some  people  do   not 
see  drunkenness  in  this  country  because 
they  take  care  not  to  look  in  the  right 
place.    It  is  bad  enough,  both  in  £ng- 
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land  and  in  Irdand.  I  was  reading  in 
a  newipaper  the  other  day  what  a  man 
■aw  in  J[)ub]in  on  a  Saturday  night.  He 
aaid  he  walked  with  the  police  down  a 

Slaoe  called  Bride  Street.  He  described 
lie  horrible  state  of  the  evil  of  drunk- 
enness, and  he  said  to  the  police — **  Do 
yon  take  up  everybody  who  is  drunk  ?" 
The  policeman  said — ''Sir,  if  my  Su- 
perintendent and  I  were  to  draw  a  rope 
across  the  street  and  sweep  the  whole 
street  before  us,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  caught  many  people  sober  enough 
to  tell  us  that  tney  were  not  drunk." 
Surely  that  is  a  state  of  things  which  in 
any  dyilized  country  should  cause  horror 
in  the  mind  of  any  man,  even  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oxford.  It  causes  much  more  horror 
in  my  mind  than  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill.  The  evidence  on  all  hands  ought 
surely  to  satisfy  us  that  the  Bill  is 
needed.  We  had  the  opinions  of  the 
Irish  Judges  quoted  the  other  night; 
and  if  you  choose  to  read  the  remarks 
of  the  English  Judges  when  on  circuit 
you  will  find  they  give  evidence  equally 
strong  that  drunkenness  causes  the 
greater  amount  of  crime  and  wicked- 
ness in  this  country.  Then  the  question 
arises,  is  nothing  to  be  done  at  all  ?  We 
have  had  two  Governments  which  have 
tried  their  hands  at  reforming  these 
licensing  laws.  There  was  the  late 
lamented  Liberal  Government.  Well, 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  present  Lord  Aberdare, 
did  his  best.  Then  came  my  right  hon. 
Friend  whom  I  see  opposite,  and  he  did 
his  worst:  and  both  Parties,  and  the 
leading  men  of  both  Parties,  having 
tried  their  hands  at  it,  I  suppose,  look- 
ing at  it  simply  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  we  are  to  be  told,  both  on  that 
side  of  the  House  and  on  this,  that  we 
may  now  sit  quiet  as  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done.  But  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  whatever  we  politicians  may  think 
sitting  here  in  the  calm  and  security  of 
this  House,  that  is  not  the  opinion  out- 
of-doors.  I  do  not  know  whether  hon. 
Members  noticed  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstcmce  that  took  place  last  week, 
when  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
two  Archbishops  of  the  National  Church, 
signed  by  upwards  of  7,000  of  the  clergy 
of  this  country,  calling  the  attention  of 
those  Prelates  to  the  evil  state  of  things 
in  this  country,  and  urging  them  to  do 
something  or  other,  and,  I  am  happy  to 


say,  giving  a  pretty  straight  hint  at  the 
end  of  that  memorial  that  the  Permissive 
Bill  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.  What 
did  the  Archbishop  of  York  say  only  a 
few  days  ago?  I  must  mention  this, 
because  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
debate  there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
minimize  the  evil,  I  think,  by  some  of 
the  speakers.  He  said  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  only  the  Sunday  before  last — 

"And  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  this 
flood  of  poison*' — as  he  called  it,  using  much 
stronger  language  than  I  dare  do — "  left  Eng- 
land and  the  English  race  where  it  found  them  ? 
If  so,  then  physiology  might  as  well  bum  all 
her  books,  and  religion  admit  that  her  first  pre- 
mises were  imsound." 

That  is  pretty  strong  language  from  one 
of  the  neads  of  the  National  Church. 
And  then  what  does  my  hon.  Friend 
propose  in  this  Bill  ?  It  is  a  very  simple 
change,  I  think.     He  says — 

"  Trust  the  people  who  suffer  from  the  evils 
which  arise  from  these  places  where  drink  is 
sold — trust  the  people  to  say  whether  they  will 
have  them  or  not." 

Surely  these  places  where  drink  is  sold 
are  set  up  for  the  good  of  the  people — 
if  they  are  set  up  for  any  other  purpose, 
then  it  is  a  sin  and  a  crime.  Surely 
they  are  set  up  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
and  you  who  have  been  elected  by  the 
people  might  surely  trust  them  to  come 
to  a  decision  in  such  a  small  matter  as 
this.  Sir,  this  is  not  the  Permissive  Bill 
— I  wish  it  was — but  it  is  very  like  it. 
What  I  have  proposed  in  this  House  at 
different  times — perhaps  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  propose  it  again  at  some  future 
time — is  simply  that  the  people  shall 
have  a  veto  on  the  granting  of  licences 
by  any  authority  which  may  be  appointed 
to  grant  licences.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
simpler  plan  than  that  of  my  hon.  Friend. 
I  know  it  has  been  very  greatly  opposed. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  fight  against  the 
powers  that  bo — against  vested  interests ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  fight  against  that 
great  power  whom  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Sir  Walter  Barttelot)  described 
— the  interest  of  the  licensed  publicans 
— the  other  night  as  men  who  were  as 
respectable,  as  industrious,  as  honest  as 
any  other  class  in  the  community.  That 
is  my  point — they  are  too  industrious. 
But,  although  I  have  suggested  a  way 
of  attacking  the  evil,  I  am  not  going  to 
find  fault  with  my  hon.  Friend  for  bring- 
ing in  a  similar  Bill,  which  runs  on 
rather  different  lines,    I  hope  I  shall 
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never  be  so  bigoted  aa  to  reject  what 
is  good  in  any  one  else's  measure  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  quite  so  suitable 
as  that  which  I  have  ventured  to  pro- 
pose ;  but,  as  I  am  speaking  on  the  Bill 
of  my  hon.  Friend,  will  he  allow  me 
to  point  out  one  or  two  defects — although 
they  have  already  been  pointed  out  ?  I 
think  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  elect 
these  boards  which  he  proposes  all  over 
the  country  in  certain  parts,  because 
there  you  have  already  the  benefit  of 
prohibition.  You  have  these  parishes 
and  districts  where  there  are  no  public- 
houses,  and  there  you  have  the  greatest 
comfort  and  the  greatest  blessing  arising 
from  that  state  of  things ;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  my  hon.  Friend  should  set  them 
to  work  to  elect  Licensing  Boards  when 
they  have  all  the  blessings  of  being 
without  licences  already.  I  quite  admit 
that  there  is  force  in  the  arguments 
used  by  Members  on  the  other  side 
against  this  Bill.  There  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  perhaps,  and 
conflict,  in  electing  these  boards — al- 
though not  nearly  so  bad  as  an  election 
at  Oxford,  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  seemed  to  have  in  his  mind  when 
ho  spoke  of  the  danger.  There  will  be  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion,  perhaps, 
and  the  thing  may  resolve  itself  into  a 
light  between  the  Good  Templars  and 
the  Good  Tipplers;  but,  oven  if  that 
should  take  place,  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  need  not  be  so  much  alarmed. 
It  would  only  come  once  in  three  years ; 
whereas  the  existence  of  these  drink- 
shops  creates  confusion,  tumults,  riots, 
murder,  and  misery  every  night  in  the 
year  throughout  this  country.  Although, 
Sir,  I  greatly  prefer  my  Bill — the  simple 
veto,  making  no  change  whatever  in  the 
licensing  authorities,  making  as  little 
alteration  in  the  law  as  possible  — though 
I  greatly  prefer  that,  and  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  advocating  it  soon — still, 
I  cordially  support  this  Bill  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  which  is  more  ambitious,  more 
comprehensive,  more  extensive  than 
mine,  but  which,  I  hope,  if  carried  out, 
will  i)rove  equally  useful.  I  do  rejoice 
very  much  at  this  debate,  and  at  much 
that  has  been  said  in  it.  I  think  the 
hon.  Member  who  spoke  last  but  one, 
representing  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
great  county  of  York  (Mr.  Spencer 
Stanhope),  said,  and  said  truly,  that  no 
question  at  the  present  day  was  exciting 
so  much  interest  as  this  question  of  how 
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we  are  to  promote  the  temperaiioe  of 

the  community;  and,  if  the  House viU 
allow  me,  I  wUl  refer  to  what  has  taken 
place  at  elections  lately,  and  I  will  men- 
tion instances  of  Gentlemen  sitting  on 
both  sides  of  this  House  who  have  imind 
that  what  the  hon.  Member  stated  in  hii 
speech  just  now  is  perfectly  true.    I  do 
not  see  the  hon.  Member  for  £ast  Aber- 
deenshire (Sir  Alexander  Gt>rdon)  in  his 
place.    He  sits  on  the  Conservative  side 
—oh,  I  beg  his  pardon,  he  is  there— he 
will  correct  me  if  what  I  state  is  untrne. 
I  am  informed  that  at  the  election  he 
declared  to  those  whose  votes  he  was 
soliciting  that  he  was  in  favour  of  this 
principle  of  local  option,  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Newcastle,  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  although  a  staunch  Liberal  politi- 
cian opposed  him,  he  was  himself  con- 
sidered Liberal  by  the  people  of  Aber- 
deenshire, and  there  he  sits  to  represent 
them  at  this  moment.     Turn  to  this  side 
of  the  House,  where  is  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Jaooh 
Bright),  lately  returned  amongst  us  ?  He 
can  tell  us,  if  he  speaks,  what  was  the 
most  absorbing  question  at  his  election, 
and  who  worked  the  hardest  for  him — 
the  men  in  favour  of  local  option.    The 
same  at  Burnley.    Well,  I  was  taking 
part  in   an   election  the    other  day  in 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Judge 
Advocate  was  interested,  and  I  know  he 
made  a  speech  there — not  in  my  presence, 
but  in  my  neighbourhood — in  which  he 
said    that  he  had  been  for   20    years 
electioneering  in  that  county  in  which 
the  election  took  place,   and  he  could 
say  from  his  own  knowledge  that  there 
was  no  question  which  interested  people 
so  much  as  that  question  which  we  are 
now  discussing — the  question  of  giving 
I  the  people  the  power  to  get  rid  of  these 
places  which  afflict  them  so  much.    And 
to  come  to  the  very  latest  election  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  United  Eangdom 
— I  am  told  that  both  the  Liberal  and 
the   Conservative   candidates  for  West 
Aberdeen  the  other  day  declared  that 
they  were  in   favour  of  this  principle 
which  gives  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxford  so  much  horror 
and  despair.     It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  this  matter, 
having  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  the  people,  will  produce  some 
great  changes.     I  believe  that  slowly 
and  surely  there  is  forming  in  this  oonn- 
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trj  what  I  may  call  a  party  of  national 
aobriefy  who  say  that  tney  will  put  that 
befiire  evezythinff  else— that  they  will 
make  that  the  mrst  question  in  their 
political  creed ;  because  they  hold  that 
Mr.  Cobden  was  ri^ht  when  he  said 
years  and  years  ago  that  the  temperance 
question  lay  at  the  foundation  of  every 
social  and  political  reform.  And  I  am 
quite  confident  that  even  in  a  party 
point  of  view  the  day  is  coming  when 
that  political  party  which  declares  in 
favour  of  the  public  as  against  the  pub- 
licans will  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  support  in  this  country.  I  wish  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Ci^  of  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  would  take  the  lead  of  that 
parhr.  He  has  two  favourite  subjects 
m  this  House — namely,  orthodoxy  and 
intoxication.  I  am  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  that  he  might  be  called  ''  The 
Lord  Protector  of  P^testants  and  Pub- 
licans." I  wish  he  would  take  up  this 
question,  because  I  am  satisfied  that 
whatever  part^ — whether  it  be  on  that 
side  or  on  this — shall  first  take  it  up 
will  find  that  it  will  consolidate  their 
own  power,  redound  to  their  credit,  and 
in  the  end  confer  great  blessings  on  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  that  before  he 
saw  the  names  on  the  back  of  that  Bill 
he  formed  the  opinion — which  he  had 
not  got  rid  of — that  it  was  intended  to 
increase  drinking,  for  he  was  certain 
that'the  Bill  instead  of  decreasing  would 
▼eiT  greatly  increase  drunkenness.  The 
Bill  provided  a  succession  of  elections ; 
and  he  had  never  yet  known  elections  in 
which  the  quart  pot  had  not  come  into  free 
play.  The  end  would  be  that  the  ques- 
tion would  become  a  struggle  between 
the  saints  and  the  sinners,  and  between 
the  two  the  public  interests  would  be 
sacrificed,  the  one  party  trjring  to  make 
the  people  aU  teetotallers,  and  the  other 
to  make  them  aU  dnmkards  if  they 
could.  He  did  not  believe  that  drunk- 
enness depended  on  the  number  of 
public-houses.  For  instance,  in  the 
Midland  and  Northern  police  districts, 
it  was  shown  that  drunkenness  existed 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of 
public-houses.  The  real  cause  of  intem- 
perance in  this  county  was  that  the 
humbler  classes,  stimulated  by  the  high 
wages  ffiven  them  in  order  to  make  a 
profit  fiom  their  labour,  were  led  to 
work  beyond  their  strength,  and  conse- 
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quently  took  to  drinking  to  recruit  them- 
selves. K  they  drove  a  horse  for  15 
miles  continuously  along  a  road  they 
would  find  that  they  could  not  keep  it 
from  the  water  trough  unless  they  tied 
up  its  head.  So  if  they  still  drove  the 
working  classes  at  the  rate  they  were 
now  doing,  they  would  not  diminish 
drinking. 

Mb.  pease  thought  the  House  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of 
things  in  the  county  of  Oxford  must  be 
different  from  what  he  apprehended  it  was 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Neither 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  (Mr.  Henley)  nor  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  City  of 
Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  seemed 
to  be  able  to  trust  their  constituencies  of 
a  popular  body  with  their  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  granting  of  licences. 
They  were  all  agreed  in  one  thing,  and 
that  was  the  desire  to  put  down  the 
excessive  drinking  which  took  place  in 
the  country,  and  which  was  such  a  dis- 
grace, but  he  must  confess  that  he  was 
surprised  and  somewhat  pained  by  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell),  in  which  he 
stated  that  in  his  county  there  was  never 
a  church  built  but  a  public-house  came 
close  to  it.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
was  in  jest  when  he  stated  that,  and  not 
in  earnest,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to* 
insinuate  that  it  was  a  thing  which  the 
people  of  Leicestershire  approved  of. 
The  two  things,  the  church  and  the 
public-house,  seemed  to  him  to  have  very 
little  to  do  with  each  other.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Bill  before  the  House,  there 
had  been  some  criticisms  passed  upon  it, 
which  he  thought  it  would  thoroughly 
bear.  In  the  first  place,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  Barttelot)  had  spoken  of  the 
large  number  of  boards  existing  in  the 
country,  and  the  disadvantage  of  adding 
another  to  the  number.  Anyone  who 
had  any  knowledge  of  those  local  boards 
would  be  aware  that  there  were  far  to 
many  of  them.  He  himself  lived  near  a 
country  town  where  there  were  only 
4,000  or  5,000  inhabitants,  but  yet  they 
had  their  local  boards  of  health,  a  burial 
board,  a  school  board,  a  highway  board, 
and  a  board  of  guardians,  and  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Newcastle  would 
add  another  to  the  number.  That  was  no 
argument,  however,  as  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.    It  was  a  matter  of  detail 
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which  he  had  hoped  his  right  hon. 
Priend  opposite  would  have  taken  steps 
to  deal  with.  The  local  organizations 
in  the  country  required  limiting,  for, 
directly  they  were  established,  they  had 
the  power  of  taxing  the  ratepayers. 
Were  they  going  on  with  the  creation  of 
those  boards,  or  was  it  intended  ulti- 
mately to  amalgamate  them?  This, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  detail  entirely, 
whether  they  were  to  appoint  one  board, 
in  districts  such  as  his  own,  to  take  all 
those  local  matters  in  hand.  The  main 
argument  against  the  Bill  seemed  to  be 
that  while  they  allowed  certain  persons 
to  act  on  the  burial  board,  on  the  board 
of  health,  on  the  school  boord,  on  the 
highway  board,  and  on  boards  of 
guardians,  they  were  not  prepared  to  go 
a  step  further  and  allow  thom  to  look 
after  those  public-houses.  The  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
and  which  ho  was  sorry  to  say  stood 
very  high  in  the  annals  of  drunkenness, 
had  been  referred  to,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire (Mr.  Henley)  had  stated  tliat 
the  drunkenness  there  was  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  men  were  em- 
ployed, and  that  long  hours  of  toil  led 
to  .exhaustion ;  but  that  was  not  so ; 
it  was  because  that  wages  at  one 
time  ran  high,  and  at  the  same  time 
*tho  hours  of  working  had  decreased, 
which  gave  the  men  much  longer  time 
for  drinking.  Thus  there  was  more 
drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  men  wlio 
were  drunken,  but  the  drunkards  were 
a  small  portion  of  the  men.  In  that 
county  building  socities  and  other  provi- 
dent institutions  had  gradually  prospered 
during  the  time  of  high  wages,  but  at 
the  same  time  drunkenness  had  gone  on 
increasing.  It  was  the  fact  also  that  the 
magistrates  in  the  (umnty  granted  fewer 
new  licences  than  were  granted  generally 
in  the  country.  He  believed  they  stood 
lower  in  the  number  of  public-houses, 
and  higher  in  drunkenness  in  proportion 
to  tlie  population,  than  in  any  population 
in  the  coimtry.  But  the  i)eople  of  the 
county  generally  were  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  before  the  House,  and  had  petitioned 
extensively  in  its  favour.  They  said 
that  although  the  magistrates  might 
have  been  perfectly  zealous  in  the  past, 
and  might  have  done  what  they  thought 
right,  yet  the  law  should  be  more  strin- 
gently enforced  and  the  number  of 
houses  limited.     The  hon.  and  gallant 
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Gentleman  the  Member  ibr  West 
Sussex  spoke  of  veeted*  interesto.  Well, 
he  believed  that  any  board  they  migjbt 
appoint  would  look  well  after  thoee 
interests.  They  knew  the  publicans  u 
neighbours.  They  knew  their  characten, 
and  the  character  of  their  houses,  and 
whether  they  were  properly  conducted 
or  not,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  local  boards  would  find  oat 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  public- 
houses  and  perform  the  work  of  ffrant- 
ing  licences  quite  as  efficiently  as 
would  the  magistrates,  who,  as  a  g^eral 
rule,  might  not  be  so  weU  acquainted 
with  the  district  and  the  characters  of 
the  people.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse) 
opposed  the  Bill  because  he  said  it  was 
too  much  like  the  PermissiYe  Bill,  but 
he  (Mr.  Pease)  would  support  it  because 
it  was  very  different  from  the  measure  on 
two  points.  The  first  point  was  that  the 
Permissive  Bill  placed  no  power  what- 
ever in  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers  ol 
dealing  with  licences,  but  said  that  either 
all  public-houses  should  exist  as  at  pre- 
sent, or  they  were  to  have  none  at  alL 
The  present  Bill,  however,  gave  a  dis- 
cretion to  the  ratepayers.  When  they 
came  to  look  at  the  action  of  the  Bill,  he 
did  not  think  they  need  tie  themselves 
to  the  details  of  the  measure,  for  those 
might  be  altered  in  Committeo.  For  his 
own  part,  he  thought  some  of  the  details 
would  work  very  badly ;  but  the  prineiple 
of  the  Bill  was  that  the  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers  should  have  charge  of 
those  public-houses,  rather  than  the 
magistrates  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
He  believed  that  the  more  they  confided 
in  local  authority  the  better  the  law 
would  be  carried  out.  He  had  great 
confidence  that  if  they  allowed  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  ratepayers  to  exer- 
cise discretion  in  this  matter,  it  would 
be  exercised  very  wisely.  He  would  not 
take  away  the  public-houses  altog^ether, 
but  would  make  them  what  they  ought 
to  be — houses  of  call  for  proper  refresh- 
ment ;  and  by  doing  that  they  would  be 
helping  to  do  away  with  drunkenness, 
which  they  all  so  much  deplored. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson),  who  had  entertained  the 
House  with  a  very  amusing  speech,  said, 
although  he  did  not  like  tne  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Gowen) 
as  much  as  his  own  PermissiYe  Bill,  he 
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uprated  of  it  at  a  step  in  that  direction. 
l9ie  htm.  Member  wlio  had  just  spoken 
fMr.  Pease)  said  he  did  not  like  the 
aetails  of  the  BOl,  and  yet  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support  it.  But  what  the  hon. 
Member  called  the  details  were,  in  fact, 
the  principles-  of  the  Bill.  What  were 
they?  It  was  a  Bill  to  disestablish 
the  power  of  the  licensing  ma^strates, 
and  to  establish  a  licensing  board  in 
their  stead.  The  question  for  the 
House  to  consider  that  day  was  not 
whether  they  were  in  favour  of  sobriety 
or  intemperance^  but  whether  they  were 
prepared  to.  take  away  the  licensing 
power  from  the  magistrates  of  England, 
who  had  exercised  with  discretion  the 
power  imposed  upon  them  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  hon.  Member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Pease)  said,  the  people  of  the 
country  were  satisfied  with  the  magis- 
trates ;  then  why  disurb  them  ?  but  he 
added  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dur- 
ham had  petitioned  in  favour  of  this 
BOl.  The  hon.  Member  surely  knew 
that  there  were  always  persons  going 
about  the  country  getting  up  Petitions, 
and  that  when  most  people  were  asked 
to  sign  them  they  did  so  without  know- 
ing exactly  what  they  were  signing. 
He  (Mr.  Talbot)  submitted  that  there 
would  be  no  security  whatever  that  the 
coimty  of  Durham  would  not  be  a  great 
deal  worse  off  than  it  was  at  present  if 
this  Bill  passed.  What,  he  asked,  was 
to  prevent  the  publicans  from  bringing 
their  forces  to  bear  upon  the  electors  of 
such  a  board  as  that  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  ?  And  were 
the  magistrates  who  had  done  their 
work  so  well  in  the  county  of  Durham 
to  be  removed  by  a  Bill  of  this  sort  ? 
For  his  part  he  could  certainly  not  give 
his  support  to  such  a  Bill. 

SiK  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  said, 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Car- 
lisle (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  had  stated  that 
he  had  promised  his  constituents  to  vote 
for  the  6ill.  He  had  promised  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAWSON :  I  said  I 
had  been  informed  to  that  effect  on  good 
authority. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  had  ag^reed  to  support  to  a  certain 
extent  the  principle  of  election  of  county 
boards  very  much  the  same  as  had  been 
mentioned  earlier  in  the  debate  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
S.  Stanhope).     He  had  agreed  to  sup- 


port the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  but  not  the  Bill  which  was  now 
before  the  House,  against  which  he  would 
certainly  vote,  as  he  thought  it  would  be 
most  injurious. 

Mr.  NORWOOD  said,  as  his  name 
was  on  the  back  of  the  Bill,  perhaps  he 
might  be  allowed,  in  a  very  few  words, 
to  explain  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  support  the  measure,  especially 
as  during  the  several  years  he  had  been 
in  the  House  he  had  never  taken  part 
in  a  licensing  debate.  His  own  feeling 
was  to  view  with  considerable  jealousy 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  individual 
liberty  in  matters  of  this  kind:  and  he 
had  not  yet  had  sufficient  courage  to 
record  his  vote  for  the  Permissive  Bill. 
With  regard  to  the  observation  made 
by  a  preceding  speaker,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Permissive  Bill  and  the  present 
measure  were  identical,  he  took  a  very 
different  view  of  the  matter.  He  could 
not  support  the  measure  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  because 
it  did  not  trust  entirely  to  the  popular 
control  as  did  this  Bill.  It  gave  the 
public  merely  a  veto  in  the  issuing  of 
licences,  whilst  this  Bill  took  a  wider 
and  more  practical  view,  and  gave 
general  control  to  the  parties  most  in- 
terested— namely,  the  ratepayers.  Re- 
presenting, as  he  did,  a  large  industrial 
town  in  the  North  of  England,  he  could 
say  that  the  question  was  one  daily 
growing  in  strength,  and  was  receiving 
evety  day  more  and  more  attention. 
It  was  a  peculiar  fact  that  hon.  Members 
who  had  introduced  the  measure  repre- 
sented large  constituencies  in  the  North  of 
England.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  of  all 
the  propositions  Ihat  had  been  made 
as  to  this  question  of  licensing,  this  was 
the  most  reasonable.  What  was  there 
unreasonable  in  permitting  the  rate- 
payers of  districts  to  have  this  power  ? 
Was  not  intemperance  a  fruitful  source  of 
the  increase  of  the  rates — of  poverty, 
crime,  and  insanity?  Then  as  to  the 
proposal  to  transfer  from  the  justices 
this  power  of  granting  and  controlling 
licences,  the  Legislature,  in  other  cases, 
had  seen  the  importance  of  taking  work 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  justices. 
Stipendiary  magistrates  had  been  ap- 
pointed, because  it  was  found  that  the 
local  magistrates  were  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  local  circumstances.  It  was, 
for  instance,  found  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, that  some  magistrates  were 
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too  lenient  to  the  seamen,  and  that  some 
were  too  much  the  other  way,  and  that 
the  solicitors  who  had  cases  of  this  kind 
used  to  arrange  accordingly.  Then  it 
was  notorious  that  the  power  the  local 
magistrates  possessed  at  the  Brewster 
Sessions  was  used  for  political  purposes. 
It  was  said  that  the  plan  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Cowen)  might 
not  work  satisfactorily.  If  it  did  not, 
no  one  was  to  blame  but  the  people  them- 
selves. There  was  another  reason  why 
the  Bill  should  be  accepted — namely, 
that  the  ratepayers  were  the  only  persons 
who  knew  the  requirements  of  the  dis- 
tricts. Although  in  the  original  Licen- 
sing Bill  power  was  given  to  the  justices 
to  fix  the  hours  of  closing,  and  in  his 
own  borough  that  power  was  used  satis- 
factorily, the  present  hard-and-fast  line 
was  adopted  in  the  amending  Act.  He 
supported  heartily  the  principle  involved 
in  the  Bill.  The  details  might  not  be 
altogether  perfect,  but  he  was  sure  that 
the  working  population  of  the  North  of 
England  were  determined  before  long 
to  have  this  power  of  control  over  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Mr.  RATHBONE:  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  in  think- 
ing that  the  mode  of  licensing  is  unsatis- 
factory. I  think  it  indefensible  that  it 
should  rest  with  a  few  sitting  magis- 
trates, acting  as  they  have  to  do  with  no 
clear  acknowledged  principle  to  guide 
them,  to  give  away  a  monopoly  privilege 
which  is  worth  £100  to  £300,  aye,,  in 
some  cases  as  much  as  £2,000.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  step  we  have 
taken  so  far  in  the  licensing  system  seems 
only  to  be  followed  by  an  increase  of 
drunkenness.  But  I  will  not  enter  into 
that  question  here.  All  that  I  wish  to 
urge  upon  the  House  is  this — that  such 
having  been  so  far  the  result  or  want  of 
result  of  our  legislation,  we  ought  not  to 
legislate  further  without  facts  upon 
which  to  found  our  legislation;  and  if 
the  House  will  lend  me  its  attention  for 
a  very  few  minutes,  I  think  I  can  show 
that  the  facts  and  experience,  not  only 
of  this  country,  but  of  other  countries, 
are  different  from  what  tliey  are  sup- 
posed to  be  by  the  great  bulk  of  those 
who  are  at  present  advocating  legisla- 
tion, and  those  who  are  resisting  it.  I 
have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  get  at 
the  truth,  for  having  shared  the  popular 
delusions  on  this  subject,  I  am  most 
anxious  not  again  to  act  or  speak  on  in- 
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sufficient  gronnds.  ItliasgenanlljlMen 
assumed  fumost  as  an  axiom  hj  HcwMWig 
reformers  that  the  amoiint  of  dnmken- 
ness  bears  some  direct  propoition  to  the 
number  of  houses  open  for  the  sale  of 
drink,  and  it  is  almost  invariably  as- 
sumed that  the  few  experiments  tried  in 
the  contrary  direction  have  been  entire 
failures.  Now,  I  have  analyzed  care- 
fully, the  statistics  of  this  subject,  so  as 
to  minimize  the  danger  of  error  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  different  towns 
drunkenness  is  treated  with  a  diffBrent 
amount  of  severity.  The  statistics  given 
in  a  recent  letter  in  I^  Pall  Mali  GaattU, 
had  been  (I  think  not  unfairly)  criticized, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  writer 
went  further  than  can  be  proved  by  sta* 
tistics  when  he  stated  that  the  statistics 
in  question  proved  the  inverse  of  the 
popular  delusion ;  and  also  becaose  it  so 
happened  that  tJie  towns  which  have 
the  fewest  public-houses  are  situated  in 
the  North  of  England,  those  with  the 
most  public-houses  in  the  South  of  Eng* 
land.  Their  circumstances,  therefore, 
are  very  different.  But  in  order  to  com- 
pare towns  as  nearly  as  possible  undo 
the  same  circumstances  I  have  divided 
them  into  North  and  South,  so  that 
wages  and  climate  may  correspond,  and 
according  to  the  population,  so  that  the 
kind  of  town  compared  may  correspond, 
and  the  result  will  prove  to  any  man, 
and  has  proved,  I  think,  to  all  whom  I 
have  shown  the  figures,  that  there  is  no 
direct  proportion  whatever  between  the 
number  of  the  public-houses  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  drink  and  the  amount  of 
drunkenness.  I  will  merely  state  to  the 
House  the  result  as  to  the  1 9  towns  North 
of  Birmingham  which  have  a  population 
of  over  50,000.  I  have  arranged  them 
in  order,  two  ways — first  taking  as  No.  1 
the  town  having  the  fewest  apprehensions 
for  drunkenness  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation .  I  then ,  in  n'esh  order,  take  as  No. 
1  the  town  with  the  fewest  licensed  houses 
in  proportion  to  population,  and  I  find 
that  the  numbers  which  attach  to  a  town 
in  its  order  of  merit  as  to  drunkenness 
and  as  to  licensed  houses,  do  not  in 
the  least  correspond.  For  instance,  of 
these  19  towns,  Norwich  has  the  fewest 
apprehensions  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, but  the  most  licensed  nouses. 
Leicester  comes  second  as  to  apprehen- 
sions for  drunkenness,  but  eleventh  as 
to  the  number  of  licensed  houses.  Shef- 
field^   third    as  to    apprehensions   fb? 
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dmnkeimees,  is  fourteenth  as  to  licensed 
hoiuee.  Bradford,  fourth  as  to  appre- 
hensions for  drunkenness,  is  fifth  as  to 
licensed  houses.  Leeds,  fifth  as  to  ap- 
prehensions for  drunkenness,  is  second 
as  to  licensed  houses ;  and  so  on.  And, 
taking  the  other  end  of  the  list,  Man- 
chester is  the  only  town  whose  position 
as  to  drunkenness  and  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  corresponds.  It  has 
more  public-houses  than  any  other  town 
but  one,  and  it  has  a  grtoter  number  of 
apprehensions  for  drunkenness  than  any 
other  town,  one  alone  being  excepted. 
The  one  town,  I  regret  to  say,  is  Liver- 
pool; but  I  wish  the  House  to  mark 
this — it  has  been  assumed  of  Liverpool 
by  those  who  know  not  the  difficulties 
with  which  it  has  to  contend  that  the 
cause  of  the  amount  of  drunkenness 
which  prevails  there  is  the  excessive 
number  of  licensed  houses.  But  what 
is  the  fact?  Liverpool  has  fewer  licensed 
houses  than  any  of  the  19  towns  over 
50,000  inhabitants  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land except  six.  I  need  not  trouble  the 
House  with  further  statistics,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  show  the  tables  to  any  hon. 
Member ;  but  I  will  only  say  that, 
taking  the  towns  with  between  50,000 
and  40,000  inhabitants,  the  towns  with 
between  80,000  and  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  towns  with  between 
20,000  and  10,000  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  those  with  under  10,000  inhabitants, 
the  results  are  similar.  The  statistics, 
when  taken  for  so  large  a  field,  show, 
if  thoroughly  gone  into,  there  is  no 
direct  proportion  whatever  between  the 
amount  of  drunkenness  and  the  number 
of  licensed  houses.  But  what  has  been 
the  experience  of  other  countries  ?  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie, for  a  translation  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  municipality  of 
Stockholm  on  drunkenness,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  has  been  seen  by  other  hon. 
Members.  The  report  is  a  most  admi- 
rable one.  They  have  gone  carefully 
into  everything — such  as  good  harvests, 
prosperous  times,  new  police  regula- 
tions —  which  might  distinguish  the 
comparisons  they  draw,  and  Qiey  show 
that  their  deductions  are  borne  out  by 
the  real  si^ificance  of  the  statistics. 
They  have  had  in  1855  a  reform  in  their 
licensing  laws,  and  in  1864  a  change  in 
their  police  regulations.  They  have 
reduced  the  number  of  dealers  in  alcohol 
^•branvin,"  their  drink.    From  1,200 


in  1793  they  reduced  them  to  700  in 
1847,  to  500  in  1850,  and  there  are  now 
only  280  houses  licensed  to  sell  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises,  and  30  retail 
shops  for  consumption  off  the  premises, 
the  last  in  quantities  not  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  a  gallon ;  and  the  question 
they  set  themselves  to  answer  was  this — 
'^  Have  these  measures  attained,  or  at 
least  brought  us  nearer,  the  attainment 
of  the  desired  object?  The  result  is, 
that  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  not,  for  they  show  that  the 
amount  of  cases  punished  for  drunken- 
ness has  increased  from  1  in  88  of  the 
inhabitants  in  1851  to  1  in  46  in  1874. 
They  go  on  to  propose  the  adoption  of 
the  Gothenburg  system,  by  which  the 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  drink  is  practi- 
cally in  the  hands  of  the  public  and  for 
their  benefit.  Now,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  express  any  dogmatic  opinion  on  this 
subject.  I  repeat,  what  I  think  we  want 
is  such  careful  inquiry  as  shall  give  us 
facts,  and  not  public  notoriety,  as  the 
foundation  of  our  legislation.  That 
notoriety,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  it,  is 
marvellously  unreliable.  Just  let  me 
give  another  and  a  most  striking  instance 
of  this,  because  it  is  a  case  which  I 
should  really  have  supposed  impossible 
had  I  not  known  it  to  be  true.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers present  believe  that  the  system  of 
open  licensing  in  Liverpool  was  tried, 
and  proved  a  failure,  and  that,  as  has 
been  stated,  it  led  to  such  an  enormous 
increase  of  drunkenness  that  the  magis- 
trates recoiled  from  their  experiment. 
The  Liverpool  experiment  was  upset 
after  only  three  years*  trial,  on  the 
universally  asserted,  and  as  far  as  I  re- 
member the  then  uncontradicted,  state- 
ment that  drunkenness  had  enormously 
increased ;  and  it  has  now  been  assumed 
that  the  drunkenness  of  the  town  since 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  owing  to 
Liverpool  being  exceptionally  provided 
with  public-houses,  instead  of  having 
fewer  than  most  other  towns,  or  most 
other  large  towns.  There  has  seldom 
been  a  more  curiously  generally  received 
popular  fallacy  than  the  Liverpool  ex- 
periment. Two  years  after  it  had  been 
given  up,  on  an  investigation  into  the 
state  of  crime  it  turned  out  that  drunken- 
ness, instead  of  increasing  enormously, 
had  actually  decreased  in  proportion  t<r 
population  during  the  experiment,  and 
some  of  the  young  magistrates,  who, 
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against  tho  experience  and  against  the 
wishes  of  the  older  magistrates,  upset 
the  experiment,  have  since  become 
convinced  of  the  error  of  their  ways. 
But,  let  me  add,  the  experienced  magis- 
trates in  Woolton  and  Prescot,  a  subur- 
ban district  of  Liverpool,  were  not  then 
led  away  without  investigation  to  upset 
a  system  which  they  had  commenced. 
They  persisted  in  it  and  persist  in  it  now, 
and  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults, which  is  more,  I  think,  than  any 
other  body  of  magistrates  in  the  King- 
dom will  say.  In  consequence  of  my 
having  stated  this,  the  temperance  party 
in  Liverpool  sent  their  worthy  agent, 
Mr.  Smyth,  to  collect  the  facts,  and  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  as 
taken  down  in  his  presence.  In  1 867  there 
were  in  Woolton  35  licensed  houses. 
In  1876  there  were  in  Woolton  35 
licensed  houses.  During  the  interval 
four  licensed  houses  have  been  shut  up 
and  four  licensed  houses  have  been 
opened.  In  1876  the  licensed  houses 
are  of  the  same  character  as  they  were 
in  1867.  They  are  not  more  magnificent 
in  1 876  than  they  were  in  1 867.  He  found 
that  some  of  his  friends  did  not  agree 
with  him  in  this ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  can 
speak  myself  as  to  there  being  no  such 
development  into  the  dangerously  mag- 
nificent giu-palaccs  as  has  taken  place  in 
Liverpool  under  the  restrictive  system. 
He  also  stated  that  there  was  much  less 
open  drunkenness  in  1876  than  there 
was  in  1867  ;  that  the  place  in  1876  was 
more  orderly  than  it  was  in  1867;  but 
that  the  ministers  of  religion  did  not 
believe  that  there  wa&any  diminution  (in 
1876  as  compared  with  1867)  in  drunken- 
ness, but  that  it  was  not  so  visible.  He 
considered  that  this  was  in  consequence 
of  the  repressive  power  of  a  police 
barracks  in  the  middle  of  tho  popu- 
lation, and  ho  said  that  a  lawyer  who 
had  been  in  tho  habit  of  coming  over 
to  the  police  court  to  defend  prisoners 
charged  witli  drunkenness  had  ceased  to 
do  so,  because  there  was  not  so  much  open 
drunkennesss.  In  other  words,  under 
the  free  licensing  system  not  one  single 
additional  public-house  has  been  opened. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  magistrates  steadily 
refusing  to  renew  licences  wherever  a 
house  was  in  the  least  disorderly  has 
kept  them  down  to  their  original  num- 
ber, even  with  an  increase  of  population, 
and  has  prevented  them  creating  the 
dangerous  gin-palaces  to  which  a  largo 
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number  of  the  liouMS  in  livetpool  htn 
during  the  last  few  years  been  conTerted. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  to  vhich 
I  wish  particiuarly  to  call  the  attendcm 
of  the  House.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  magistrates  and  police  of  Eng- 
land, if  they  would  only  enforce  the  ex« 
isting  laws,  have  ample  powers  in  their 
hands  to  shut  up  one-third  of  the  public- 
houses,  and  reduce,  by  at  least  a  quarter, 
the  crime  of  the  Kingdom  by  simply  re> 
fusing  to  renew  the  licences  <k  auy 
houses  doing  a  disorderly  trade.  They 
did  this  in  Luton,  and  they  are,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  taking  steps  in  the  same 
direction  in  Liverpool,  and  I  believe  ako 
in  Birmingham.  When  I  was  in  liver- 
pool  in  January  a  man  consulted  me 
about  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  anxious 
that  his  son  should  go  in  for  the  Gvil 
Service  examination.  I  foimd  that  the 
friend  about  whom  he  wished  to  consult 
me  was  a  licensed  victualler,  that  ha 
was  evidently  a  respectable  man,  anxious 
about  the  character  and  welfare  of  his 
children.  His  public-house  was  in  a 
most  respectable  neighbourhood,  and, 
presumably  therefore,  both  from  the 
character  of  the  man  and  position  of  the 
house,  doing  a  more  respectable  trade 
than  I  fear  many  public-houses  in  liver- 
pool.  His  friena  told  me  that  he  was 
tired  of  the  trade,  and  wanted  to  get  oat 
of  it,  for  he  could  no  longer  cany  it  on 
with  the  same  advantage  as  before; 
that  since  the  new  inspectors  had  been 
put  on  the  police  had  increased  their 
^vigilance,  the  magistrates  had  become 
stricter,  and  the  publicans  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  sell  drink  to  men  who  had 
had  too  much,  without  fear  of  an  en- 
dorsement on  their  licences;  and  that 
this  alone  had  reduced  his  takings  by 
£700  a-year.  Consider  what  an  amount 
of  evil  and  demoralization  preventible 
under  the  present  law,  if  strictly  admin- 
istered, that  £700  a-vear  represents. 
Consider  the  benefit  of  such  strictness 
applied  to  those  parts  of  the  town  where 
drunkenness  prevails  and  a  drunken 
trade  is  more  unscrupulously  carried  on. 
If  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance were  directed  to  force  on  magis- 
trates this  efficient  execution,  our  pre- 
sent laws  then  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish much ;  and  I  would  further  urge 
that  a  strict,  jbhorough,  and  complete 
examination  of  the  facts,  and  experience 
of  this  and  other  nations  should  precede 
further  legislation  on  the  question.    I 
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fhink  I  hare  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  looBO  but  ffonerally  reoeiyed  popular 
ixnpzeealoxia  wnioh  have  been  so  broadly 
asserted  and  so  easily  accepted  are 
poinilar  fidlacies,  and  an  unsound  foun- 
dation for  legislation.  The  Swedes  seem 
to  believe  that  their  system  of  monopoly, 
of  which  the  profits  go  to  the  community, 
is  the  right  one.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  growing  opinion  in  this  country 
that  the  best  system  is  what  has  been 
described  asfreedom  with  responsibility — 
namely,  limiting  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  not  capriciously,  but  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  doing  a  drunken  trade, 
and  shutting  up  those  that  do  it.  Let 
both  be  carefully  examined,  as  well  as 
the  result  of  our  present  system — that 
strange  system,  enormously  and  artifici- 
ally increased  by  the  monopoly  profits 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  temptations  to 
those  that  carry  it  on,  their  wealth  and 
means  to  tempt  others,  and  their  power 
to  make  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  drunkenness  and  disorder  almost 
impossible.  • 

SiK  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Sir,  I  may  say  I  am  glad,  at  all  events, 
that  this  Bill  has  been  introduced  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  Member.  I  have 
observed  that  some  of  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  have  expressed  themselves 
ready  to  support  him  also  say  they  are 
not  preparea  to  go  to  the  length  of  sup- 
porting all  the  details  of  the  Bill. 
Therefore,  I  am  glad  to  find  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  do  not  advocate  entire 
suppression  of  the  liquor  trafiic.  I  can 
assure  them  they  will  find  that  the  Party 
which  favours  national  sobriety  is  not 
limited  to  one  side  of  the  House — the 
object  of  all  of  us  is  to  abolish  as  much 
as  possible  the  amount  of  drunkenness 
in  the  country,  and  the  only  difference 
between  us  to-day  is  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  out  that  object.  Then 
will  the  Bin  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Newcastle  effect  the  purpose  he  has  in 
view  ?  If  you  take  the  power  of  control 
away  £rom,  the  justices,  and  transfer  it 
to  an  elected  Board,  then  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  think  that  the  results 
will  be  the  other  way.  I  confess  that  I 
regretted  in  the  early  part  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  to 
hear  him  make  remarks  which  I  think 
were  unjust  and  unfair  on  the  magistrates 
of  the  country.  I  venture  to  say  that 
our  magistracy  do  not  use  their  power  in 
licensing  matters  simply  for  the  purpose 


of  promoting  Party  or  political  interests. 
I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
approach  the  subject  of  licensing  quite 
as  earnestly  as  hon.  Members  opposite, 
and  are  equally  with  them  desirous  to' 
promote  temperance.  But  when  speaking 
of  the  magistrates  we  must  remember 
what  they  have  done,  and  judge  them 
by  their  efforts  during  the  last  300  years. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  have 
always  been  limitations  to  their  power. 
In  the  present  day  the  law  has  practi- 
cally placed  a  restriction  on  them  which 
has  destroyed  their  power  to  deal  wisely 
and  judiciously  with  cases  in  their  own 
localities  as  they  arise.     If  we  are  to 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  licensing  system, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  improve  so  far 
as  possible  the  machinery  whicli  already 
exists,  and  the  working  of  which  you 
know,  and  give  to  the  magistrates  their 
full  powers,  and  see  if  they  will  not  use 
them  with  discretion  and  enforce  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  use 
their  best  endeavours  for  the  diminution 
of  the  vice  of  drunkenness?    Now,  we 
have  heard  a  variety  of  arguments  used 
to-day  to  show  why  we  should  adopt  the 
principle  of  this  Bill,  and  we  have  been 
told  that  if  we  go  to  Sweden  we  shall 
see  the  advantages  of  investing  Local 
Boards  with  tliis  power.     But  I  would 
remind  hon.  Members  that  the  system 
in  Sweden   is  very  different  from  the 
system  which  is  proposed    under  this 
Bill.     For  under  this  Bill  you  will  have 
a  perpetual  change  of  licensing  autho- 
rities accompanied  with  all  the  excite- 
ments   of    an    election,    and    by    the 
influences  which  we  know  are  brought 
to  bear  on  such  elections.  When  elected, 
the  Board  will  have  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing the  vested  interests  of  a  particular 
trade,  and  would  place  that  trade  in  the 
future  at  the  discretion  of  the  newly- 
elected  members  of  this  Board.     In  my 
opinion,  the  main  object  of  legislation 
on  this  subject  would  be  destroyed  and 
the  trade  lowered  if  the  principles  of  this 
Bill  were   adopted,   for  no  man  with 
capital  and  respectability  would  like  to 
go  into  a  trade   which  is  liable  to  be 
destroyed  every  three  years.     This  is  a 
point  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  during 
the  debate  to-day.     I  believe  that  if  you 
were  to  improve  the  character  of  those 
who  carry  on  this  trade,  you  would  do 
more  towards  lessening  the  evils  which 
you  seek  to  check  than  you  could  pos- 
sibly do  under  this  Bill.    If  you  have  a 
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Licensing  Board  this  miglit  occur  : — a 
majority    of   one,   holding  temperance 
views,  would  destroy  the  whole  trade  of 
the  district  for  three  years,  and  then, 
where  there  is  such  an  uncertainty,  you 
would  not  get  persons  of  character  and 
respectability  to   come  into  the  trade. 
Although  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle has  said  that  drunkenness  has  in- 
creased according  to  the  facilities  g^ven 
to  obtain  licences,  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  a  proposition  which  he  would  be  able 
to  support.     We  have  heard  the  direct 
opposite  from   the    hon.    Member    for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Rathbone),  who  quoted 
from  statistics  he  himself  moved  for  as 
to  the  number  of  public-houses  and  the 
number  of  convictions  in  towns.     I  will 
only  mention  one  case.  Out  of  the  whole 
of  these  Returns  the  county  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  belongs  (Northumberland) 
stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  convictions 
for  drunkenness,  and  the  county  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent  (West 
Essex)  stands  at  the  bottom.  I  will  take 
two  examples — in  Durham  there  were 
11,671  convictions  for  drunkenness,  and 
1,766  licensed  houses.    In  Essex — and  I 
do  not  forget  the  diflterence  in  the  popula- 
tion— there  were   507   convictions   and 
2,259    licensed    houses;    therefore,    in 
Durham    you  have   10  convictions  for 
every  public-house,  while  you  have  4J 
public-houses  in  Essex  for  every  con- 
viction.    If  we  look  at  the  Bill  which 
the  hon.   Member  asks  us   to  read  a 
second  time  to-day,  I  confess  that  to  me 
it  bristles  with  objections.     I  see  in  that 
Bill  a  prospect  of  nothing  but  agitations. 
The  Bill  provides  that  the  country  should 
be  divided  into  small  electoral  districts — 
practically  about  one-fourth  or  one-third 
of  a  Parliamentary  district — and  an  elec- 
tion is  to  take  place  in  them  not  less 
than  once  every  three  years.     But  the 
elections  are  not  confined  to  three  years, 
for  there  is  to  be  a  fresh  election  when 
any  member  dies  or  is  incapacitated,  or 
when  a  member  caring  so  little  for  the 
honour  done  him  neglects  to  attend  the 
Board  for  six  months.     These  elections 
must  be  carried  out  according  to  certain 
provisions — and  supposing,  as  is  most 
likely,  the  voting  is  to  be  by  ballot,  in  each 
district  only  one-third  the  size  of  a  Par- 
liamentary district  there  must  be  polling- 
booths  erected,  and  you  must  have  all 
the  machinery  that  is  necessary  for  the 
election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament ; 
and,  though  the  expense  has  been-  made 

Sir  Hennj  Selwin-Ibbetson 


a  light  thing  of,  ^et  I  think  ihe  nto- 
payers  will  find  it  no  alight  bmden. 
The  Boards  will  have  their  paid  offioen, 
and  the  only  restriction  as  to  their  sala- 
ries would  be  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.    All  expenses  are  to  codib 
out  of  the  local  rates.    Now  these  local 
Boards  are  to  be  entrusted  with  powers 
which  you  do  not  g^ve  to  your  magis- 
trates, for  you  give  thenipower  to  decide 
cases  without  appeal.    Tne  magistrates 
of  this  country,  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  local  circumstances,  are  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  body  of  men,  who,  as  I 
think,  would  be  a  great  dead  more  open 
to  local  influences,  for  they  are  livmg 
amongst  the  people  and  in  daily  inter- 
course with  the  people  on  whose  appli- 
cation for  licences  they  have  to  decide, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  private 
interests  will  not  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.     As  an  example,  we  had  it 
in  evidence  from  an  Inspector  of  Police 
before  the  Select  Committee  that  in  the 
borough  in  which  he  resided  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  police  to  obtain  convic- 
tions against  disorderly  houses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Watch  Committee  revising 
to  allow  cases  to  be  brought  before  the 
magistrates ;  and  this  would  show  how 
local  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  promotion  of  temperance. 
If  the  magistrates  instead  of  tiie  Watch 
Committee  had  the  power  to  deal  with 
such    matters   in    that   borough,  then 
drunkenness  would  not  have  been  so 
rife  in  that  borough.    Any  attempt  to 
upset   the    present    system  shoula   be 
approached  more  carefully  than,  as  I 
think,  it  has  been  approached  by  the 
hon.  Member.    I  do  not  think  this  Bill 
will  carry  out  its  object  and  the  object 
which  we  all  have — namely,  the  dimmu- 
tion  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  for 
that  reason  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
read  a  second  time. 

Mil.  J.  COWEN  said,  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House  with  many  observa- 
tions in  reply.  He  had  only  to  say 
that  the  Bill  had   been  discussed  on 

Eoints  of  detail — the  issues  that  had 
een  raised  were  side  issues,  and  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  g^pple  with 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He  desired, 
therefore,  to  point  out  clearly  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  he  asked  a  division. 
At  the  commencement  of  his  observa- 
tions he  distinctly  stated  that  the  details 
of  the  Bill  were  of  small  consequence, 
were  matters  for  future  consideration, 
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and  if  needed  could  be  altered  and 
amended;  but  the  principle  on  which 
file  Bill  was  founded  was  tne  principle  of 
local  option — the  principle  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  licences  should  be  left  to  local 
bodies  popularly  elected,  and  respon- 
sible to  those  whom  they  represented. 
All  sides  of  the  House  were  agreed  that 
this  trade  must  be  regulated.  At  pre- 
sent the  magistrates  regulated  the 
licensing.  The  magistrates  were  not 
popularly  elected;  they  were  an  irre- 
sponsible body  to  a  great  extent ;  they 
held  their  offices  for  life  ;  they  were 
to  a  large  extent  drawn  from  a  section 
of  the  community  not  affected  by  public- 
houses  ;  and  he  thought,  therefore,  they 
were  not  the  best  to  be  entrusted  with 
these  powers.  On  the  contrary,  a  body 
specially  elected  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging these  duties  by  the  ratepayers, 
responsible  to  those  who  elected  them 
and  affected  by  their  decisions,  seemed 
to  be  the  best  qualified  for  the  purpose. 
That  was  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
upon  that  and  not  upon  the  details  he 
went  to  a  division. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  *  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  109  ;  Noes 
274:  Majority  165. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  put  offioT  six  months. 

ELECTION    OF  ALDER^IEN    (CUMULA- 

TIYE  VOTE)  BILL— [Bill  46.] 

{Mr,  Htygate^  Mr.  Russell  Oumey,  Mr.  Fawcetty 

Mr.   Wheelhotuey  Mr.  MorUy.) 

SECOND   READmO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  HEYGATE,  in  rising  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  that  whereas  at  present  the  elec- 
tion of  councillors  in  all  municipal 
boroughs  in  England  was  established 
on  a  fair  principle — namely,  by  the 
voting  of  the  ratepayers  in  their  sepa- 
rate wards — ^the  aldermen  were  elected 
by  the  Town  Council  at  large,  and  even 
the  aldermen  who  were  not  outgoing 
voted  for  those  who  were  to  fill  the  vacant 
places.  It  thus  happened  that  in  the 
present  system  a  majority  of  1  among 


the  councillors  on  the  side  of  either  party 
would  carry  the  nomination  of  all  the  al- 
dermen for  that  particular  municipal  bo- 
rough. The  result  was,  that  in  every 
borough  where  party  politics  were  in- 
troduced, or  in  nearly  all  those  cases — 
and  unhappily  these  elections  became 
every  year  more  and  more  political  in 
their  character — there  might  be  a  total 
exclusion  of  the  representation  of  the 
party  of  the  minority  in  this  matter.  Both 
political  parties  were  equally  to  blame 
for  this  result.  Various  propositions  had 
been  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  he 
thought  the  best  remedy  would  be  the 
introduction  of  the  cumulative  vote.  It 
must  be  the  object  of  every  well-wisher 
of  mimicipal  institutions  that  the  opinion 
of  the  ratepayers  should  be  reflected  in 
the  election  not  only  of  councilmen,  but 
of  aldermen,  though  that  was  not  the 
case  under  the  present  system. 

And  it  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
befoBe  Six  of  the  clock,  the  further  pro- 
ceedings on  Second  Beading  stood  ad- 
journed till  To-morrow, 

Then  the  other  Business  upon  the 
Paper  was  taken  ;  until  it  being  ten 
minutes  to  Six  of  the  clock — 

The  House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 

before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thursday,  \Uh  May,  1876. 


MINUTES.]— Pi  BLic  ^iL\j&— Second  Reading-^ 
Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Confirmation 
(Aldborough,  &c.)  ♦  (78)  ;  Provisional  Orders 
(Ireland)  Confirmation  *  (67) ;  Poolbeg  Light- 
house* (79). 

Committee — Report — Chelsea  Hospital  Accounts  * 
(81). 

Third  Reading — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
(Ireland)  ♦  (74),  said  passed. 


TURKEY— OUTRAGE  AT  SALONICA. 

QUESTION. 

Earl  DE  LA  WAEE  asked,  K  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  any  objec- 
tion to  communicate  such  information 
as  they  may  have  received  respecting 
the  outrage  at  Salonica;  and,  whether 
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it  is  correct  that  British  ships  of  war, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  coiintries, 
have  been  despatched  to  Salonica  and 
BesLka  Bay  ? 

The  Eakl  of  DERBY :  In  answer 
to  the  first  part  of  my  noble  Friend's 
Question,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived official  communications  on  the 
subject  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of 
the  murder  of  the  two  Consuls  at  Salo- 
nica; but  these  communications  have 
reached  me  by  telegraph,  and  they  are 
necessarily  brief.  The  information  they 
contain  is  in  substance  identical  with 
that  which  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. I  am  therefore  not  in  a  position 
to  throw  light  on  the  details  of  the  oc- 
currence. I  am,  however,  happy  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  shown  a  very  proper  feeling 
in  the  matter,  and  that  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  by  it  to  secure  the 
punishment  of  the  offenders  and  afford 
reparation  to  the  relatives  of  the  suf- 
ferers. In  answer  to  the  second  part  of 
my  noble  Friend's  Question,  I  nave  to 
say  that  it  is  a  fact  that  in  consequence 
of  communications  received  from  our 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  thought  it  de- 
sirable that  the  Admiral  commanding  in 
the  Mediterranean  should  bring  up  the 
vessels  under  his  command  to  Besika 
Bay.  One  ship  has  been  despatched  to 
Salonica ;  and,  in  addition,  orders  have 
been  given  for  a  gunboat  to  go  up  to 
Constantinople.  I  may  mention  that 
undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  excitement  among  the  Mahommedan 
population  at  Constantinople,  and  con- 
siderable apprehension  among  the  Chris- 
tian population ;  but  the  latest  accounts 
state  that  the  agitation  has  been  much 
allayed,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  there  is 
no  further  danger. 

ARMY— KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARKACKS. 

QUESTION. 

Viscount  POWERSCOURT,  having 
recapitulated  the  statements  and  sugges- 
tions contained  in  a  letter  written  by 
him,  and  recently  published  in  The  Times 
newspaper,  asked  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, Whether  they  intend  to  ad- 
here to  the  plan  of  Knightsbridge  Bar- 
racks now  on  view  in  the  Tea  Room  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  whether 
tenders  have  been  accepted  for  the 
works  ? 

jLurl  Be  La  Warr 


Eael  CADOGAN  in  reply,  said,  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  make  any  ma- 
terial alterations  in  the  plans  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Viscount.  No  tenders 
had  been  accepted,  because  none  would 
be  asked  for  until  the  Vote  had  passed. 
He  might,  he  thought,  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  authorities  at  the  War 
Office  were  as  anxious  as  the  noble 
Viscount  to  make  the  newly-constructed 
barracks  completely  efficient  in  a  sani- 
tary as  well  as  a  military  point  of  view. 
The  old  officers'  quarters  were  to  be 
renovated  and  an  entirely  new  wing 
built,  which  would  contain  a  mess-room, 
billiard-room,  &c.,  and  officers'  quar- 
ters over  them.  The  important  point 
was  the  question  of  money.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  architect  that  if  this 
new  wing  were  added  the  old  quar- 
ters might  be  made  as  good  as  could  bo 
desired ;  but  if  the  course  suggested  by 
the  noble  Viscount  were  pursued,  and 
they  were  entirely  to  pull  down  the  old 
officers'  quarters  and  the  old  riding 
school,  and  rebuild  them  on  the  sites 
pointed  out  by  his  noble  Friend,  an 
extra  cost  would  be  caused  of  at  least 
£15,000,  and  such  an  expenditure  the 
Secretary  of  State  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  incur.  The  noble  Viscount  was  very 
right  in  objecting  to  the  married  men 
being  compelled  to  live  in  the  disrepu- 
table slums  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
admirable  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  married  men  in  the  new  barracks, 
so  that  room  would  be  found  for  all 
except  20.  If  the  present  officers'  quar- 
ters were  pulled  down  and  a  new  build- 
ing erected  further  west,  we  should  bo 
erecting  a  structure  in  front  of  houses 
which  at  present  had  an  imintercepted 
view  of  the  Park  ;  and  this  might  create 
a  difficulty  and  arouse  opposition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  those  houses.  The 
owners  of  house  property  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood had  already  shown  themselves 
somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with.  As  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  barracks, 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Medical 
Department  had  reported  that  it  was 
satisfactory. 

Lord  SANDHURST  drew  attention 
to  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Henry  Cole, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  a  site 
about  100  yards  to  the  north  of  the 
present  barracks,  and  added  that  for  his 
own  part  he  had  no  wish  to  raise  any 
opposition  to  the  Government  in  this 
matter,  and  merely  desired  that  it  should 
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be  setded  in  a  maimer  pleasing  not 
only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eoiightsbridge, 
but  to  everybody  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  one  not  solely  of  local 
importance,  but  affecting  London  in  an 
art  sense  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GK)RDON  remarked  that  as  there  were 
only  one  or  two  Bills,  of  no  great  im- 
portance, and  unlikely  to  lead  to  discus- 
sion, down  for  to-morrow  night,  it  might 
be  convenient  to  their  Lordships  that 
the  House  should  adjourn  to-morrow 
afternoon,  after  the  appeals  had  been 
heard  at  4  o'clock,  until  Monday. 

HouBe  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Six 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


at  EleetioiM, 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thunday,  ISth  May,  1876. 


MINUTES.]  —  PiBLic  Bills  —  Reaolntion  in 
Committee — Ordered — First  Reading — Customs 
Laws  Consolidation  *  [154]. 

Ordered — First  Beading — Elementary  Education 
[155] ;  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  Amend- 
ment* [153];  Poor  Law  Rating  (Ireland)* 
[1661. 

First  Meaditig — Tramways  Order  Confirmation 
rWantage)  ♦  [167] ;  Gas  and  Water  Orders 
Confirmation  •  [158]. 

Second  Reading— i^oticoa  to  Quit  (Ireland)  * 
[114]. 

Committee — CHistoms  iind  Inland  Revenue  [124] 
—  B.P.  ;  Burghs  (Scotland)  Gas  Supply 
[120],  discharged. 

Committee  —  R^rt  —  Admiralty  Jurisdiction 
(Ireland)  (r«-«wnm.)  ♦  [121]. 


PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER— THE 
CLOCK  TOWER.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  RITCHIE  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioiier  of  Works,  Whether  the  light 
of  the  dock  in  the  Tower  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  extinguished  at  mid- 
night when  the  House  is  not  sitting ; 
and,  if  so,  whether,  seeing  the  ^eat 
advantage  of  an  illuminated  clock  in 
such  a  prominent  position,  he  will  give 
instructions  that  in  future  the  light  be 
not  extinguished  until  daylight  ? 


Lord  HENRY  LENNOX:  I  am 
much  obliged  to  my  hon.  Friend  for 
having  put  this  Question.  It  is  true  that 
the  light  in  the  Clock  Tower  is  extin- 
guished at  midnight  when  the  House  is 
not  sitting ;  but,  as  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  me  that  it  would  be  a  great 
convenience,  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  to  the  working  classes  and 
others  who  are  compelled  to  leave  their 
houses  at  an  early  hour,  I  will  give  the 
necessary  directions  that  the  light  shall 
be  kept  burning  until  daylight. 

EGYPTIAN  FINANCE— CONVERSION  OF 
THE  DEBT— DECREES  OF  MAY  2. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  SAMUELSON  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the 
conversion  of  the  Egyptian  Debt,  in  the 
terms  of  the  Decrees  of  the  2nd  May, 
does  not  affect  the  security  to  this  Coun- 
try for  the  sum  of  about  £200,000  per 
year  payable  in  respect  of  interest  on  the 
Suez  Canal  shares  ;  and,  whether  the 
consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
as  a  creditor  of  Egypt,  was  asked  and 
obtained  prior  to  the  publication  of  those 
Decrees  ? 

TiiE  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  s£ud,  he  did  not  see 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Egyptian 
Debt  in  the  terms  of  the  Decrees  of 
•May  2  affected  the  scurity  this  coimtry 
had  for  the  £200,000  a-year.  That  sum 
was  and  had  been  included  in  all  the 
arrangements,  he  believed,  proposed  in 
reference  to  the  charges  which  were  to 
be  borne  by  the  Egyptian  Government. 
The  consent  of  the  British  Government 
was  not  asked  prior  to  the  publication 
of  the  Decrees  of  the  2nd  May ;  but 
those  Decrees  were  issued  solely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  caprice  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Government. 

CORRUFr  PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS. 

QUESTION. 

SiK  COLMAN  OXOGHLEN  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  When  he  will 
introduce  the  Bill  to  carry  out  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  last  Session 
on  the  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  and 
Election  Petitions  Acts  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  in  re- 
ply, said,  that  a  Bill  was  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
introduce  it  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
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INDIA— ARMY  FURLOUGH  RULES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  MOERIS  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  If  the  Fur- 
lough Eulesy  published  by  the  Qt)vemor 
General  of  India  in  November  1868, 
fixed  the  rate  of  exchange  at  which 
officers  on  leave  in  England,  who  ac- 
cepted those  rules,  were  to  be  paid ; 
whether  those  rules  have  been  altered 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  India ; 
if  any  Memorials  from  officers  have  been 
received  who  had  accepted  the  rules  of 
1868,  complaining  of  such  change  as 
unfair ;  and,  if  he  is  aware  that  Memo- 
rials have  been  addressed  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  by  officers  on  the 
same  subject,  and  what  reply  has  been 
given? 

LoBD  GEOEGE  HAMILTON,  in  re- 
ply, 8£ud,  that  the  Indian  Furlough 
Eules  of  1868  had  been  revised  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  July,  1871.  Com- 
plaints had  been  rebeived  at  the  India 
Office  from  officers  who  had  accepted  the 
rules,  complaining  of  the  change ;  those 
complaints  were  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  and 
in  a  few  days  he  (Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton) would  be  able  to  give  the  hon. 
Member  a  definite  answer  as  to  what 
the  reply  would  be. 

ARMY  —  SURGEONS    OF   MILITIA 
REGIMENTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EEEINGTON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is 
not  the  case  that  in  some  thirty-five 
Militia  Eegiments  the  posts  of  Surgeon 
or  Assistant  Surgeon,  or  both,  are  va- 
cant, owing  to  the  appointments  having 
been  suspended  for  more  than  a  year 
"pending  new  regulations;  "  and,  if  he 
will  state,  for  the  convenience  of  candi- 
dates w£uting  for  appointments,  how 
soon  the  vacancies  are  likely  to  be  filled 
up? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  answered 
the  first  Question  in  the  affirmative,  and 
added  that  it  was  not  intended  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  until  the  Militia  Warrant, 
now  under  consideration,  had  been  con- 
firmed. It  would  not  be  long  before 
this  took  place. 

EDUCATION  —  MODEL    SCHOOLS 
(IRELAND)  .—QUESTION. 

Mb.  CHAELES  LEWIS  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  any  deci- 
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sion  has  been  come  to  by  the  Gt)Temment 
with  reference  to  the  complaint  as  to  the 
increase  of  fees  payable  in  the  Model 
Schools  in  Ireland,  which  was  brought 
before  the  Prime  Minister  by  a  Deputa- 
tion in  the  month  of  March  last  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
The  special  complaint  urged  by  the  me- 
morialists was  that  in  January  last  a 
new  fee  of  £1  per  quarter  was  added  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land to  the  scale  of  fees  previously  ex- 
isting in  the  model  schools.  Having 
inquired  into  the  matter,  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  find  that  even  this  increased  fee 
cannot  be  taken  to  represent  the  real 
value  of  the  education  given  in  the  model 
schools ;  that  it  will  only  be  exacted  from 
children  whose  parents  are  in  such  a 
social  position  as  to  be  well  able  to  pay 
for  the  whole  cost  of  their  children's 
education ;  and  that  the  children  of  poor 
parents,  and  those  in  training  for  the 
office  of  teacher,  can  still  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  these  schools  at 
a  scale  of  fees  descending  as  low  as  li/. 
per  week.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Government  have  not  considered  it 
advisable  to  interfere  with  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  on 
the  point,  as  they  cannot  anticipate  that 
it  wHl  lead  to  the  results  feared  by  the 
memorialists.  But  they  fully  recognize 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  model 
schools  in  efficiency  and  usefulness,  and 
the  working  of  the  new  scale  of  fees,  and 
of  the  system  generally,  will  be  carefully 
watched  with  that  object. 


PUBLIC   HOUSES  (IRELAND)— SUNDAY 
CLOSING.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  R.  SMYTH  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce 
a  Bill  to  g^ve  effect  to  the  Resolution  of 
this  House  on  the  subject  of  the  sale 
of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday  in 
Ireland  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
refers  an  offer  was  made  bv  the  GDvem- 
ment  that  in  the  event  of  that  Motion 
not  being  pressed  they  would  introduce 
a  Bill  during  the  present  Session  for 
shortening  the  hours  during  which  pub- 
lic-houses are  permitted  to  remain  open 
in  Ireland  on  Sundays.    That  proposal. 
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however,  was  not  accepted,  and  the 
House,  by  a  large  majority,  affirmed  the 
principle  of  the  Kesolution  for  total 
Sunday  closine.  In  these  circumstances 
the  hon.  OenUeman  asks  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Oovemment  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  that 
Hesolution.  Well,  Sir,  the  very  large 
amount  of  Oovemment  Business  on  the 
Paper,  and  remaining  to  be  disposed  of, 
would  in  any  case  make  it  very  difficult 
for  us  to  deal  with  the  question  during 
the  present  Session ;  and,  considering 
that  the  Besolution  was  opposed  by  the 
Gt)vemment,  and  that  the  matter  is  one 
which  involves  a  eood  deal  of  practical 
difficulty,  we  think  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  time  should  be  g^ven  for  considera- 
tion and  inquiry,  in  order  that  we  may 
decide  on  the  course  we  ought  to  adopt. 


JUDICATURE  ACT,  1873— THE  SUMMER 
ASSIZES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  cole  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
letter  in  **The  Times"  of  Monday  the 
15th  instant,  stating  that — 

**  By  a  list  of  the  Summer  Circuits  of  Her 
Majesty's  Judges  published  on  Friday  morning, 
the  Circuits  are  to  commence  at  least  eight  days 
before  the  time  at  which  they  commenced  last 
year;" 

and  if  such  statement  is  correct ;  if  so, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Judi- 
cature Act  that  the  Circuits  should  be 
commenced  at  so  early  a  date  as  to  with- 
draw nearly  the  whole  judicial  strength 
from  London  and  Middlesex,  diminish- 
ing thereby  the  opportunities  for  the 
trial  of  causes  in  these  important  places; 
also,  as  several  of  the  Circuits  u  com- 
menced at  the  times  mentioned  will 
conflict  with  the  County  Quarter  Sessions 
which  by  law  must  be  held  in  the  week 
commencing  on  Monday  the  26th  of 
June ;  and,  whether  any  provision  will 
be  made  to  obviate  the  dimculties  which 
must  necessarily  arise  therefrom  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  consulted  the  Judges,  and 
he  was  informed  that  the  statement  in 
The  Timet  was  correct.  He  must,  how- 
ever, decline  to  say  what  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Judicature  Act  on  the  subject, 
as  that  ought  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Act  itself.  By  that  Act  tiie  Courts 
created  by  Commission  of  Assize,  Oyer 


and  Terminer,  and  Gku>l  Delivery  were 
among  those  transferred  to  the  Hieh 
Court  of  Justice;  and  by  one  of  the 
Eules  framed  by  the  Judges  under  the 
Act,  and  which  were  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sittings  of 
the  Court  were  fixed.  Michaelmas  Sit- 
tings were  to  commence  on  the  2nd  of 
November  and  end  on  the  20th  of 
December;  Hilary  Sittings  on  the  11th 
of  January,  and  end  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday before  Easter;  Easter  Sittings 
were  to  extend  from  the  first  Tuesday 
after  Easter  week  to  the  Friday  before 
Whit  Sunday;  Trinity  Sittings  from 
the  Tuesday  after  Whitsun  week  to  the 
8th  of  August,  and  the  Long  Vacation 
was  to  commence  on  the  10th  of  August 
and  terminate  on  the  24th  of  October. 
The  Judges  considered  that  the  Courts 
of  Assize,  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and 
Gaol  Delivery,  being  part  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  were  subject  to  those 
Eules,  and  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
that  they  should  sit  after  the  10th  of 
August,  and  it  was  with  that  view  he 
was  informed  that  the  Circuits  had  been 
fixed.  With  regard  to  the  withdrawal 
of  judicial  strength  from  London  and 
Westminster,  he  would  remind  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  three  Judges 
sat  at  Nisi  Prius  in  London  and  West- 
minster during  the  time  of  the  Assizes, 
and  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
sittings  in  banco  were  held  in  each  Court 
once  a  week. 


CRIMINAL  LAW— MR.  BRAVO— THE 
INQUEST.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.    Serjeant    SIMON   asked    the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 

Eartment,  Whether  his  attention  has 
een  called  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
inquest  on  Mr.  Bravo  was  conducted; 
whether  some  of  the  medical  men  who 
had  attended  Mr.  Bravo  did  not  tender 
their  evidence  to  the  Coroner  and  were 
not  refused  a  hearing  by  him ;  whether 
the  Coroner  is  not  by  law  required  to 
read  over  to  each  witness  a  written 
report  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witness,  and  to  procure  the  signature  of 
the  witness  to  the  same;  whether,  in 
the  case  of  the  inquest  on  Mr.  Brave's 
death,  the  Coroner  complied  with  such 
requirement;  and,  whether  he  intends 
to  direct  further  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  Mr*  Brave's  death,  and  also  into  the 
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conduct  of  the  Ooroner,  aad  tlie  pro- 
ceedings before  him? 

Mb.  OALLAN  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  HomeDepartment,  Whetiier 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
mysterious  death  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Bravo  by 
poison  atBalham  on  the  21st  ultimo,  the 
facts  of  which  are  stated  in  the  ''Morning 
Post; "  whether  several  of  the  physicians 
called  in  to  attend  him  and  persons  in 
the  house  were  not  examined  on  the 
inquest;  whether  all  accounts  of  the 
inquest  were  withheld  from  the  public 
Press;  whether  Sir  William  Gull  re- 
ceived a  positive  assurance  from  the 
dying  man  that  he  had  not  attempted  to 
take  his  own  life;  whether,  notwith- 
standing this  important  fact,  Sir  William 
Gull  was  not  examined  by  the  Coroner ; 
and,  whether  an  open  verdict  having 
been  given  by  the  jury,  after  only  two 
meeting^,  it  is  his  intention  to  give  direc- 
tions for  a  fuller  investigation? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  consideration  of  this 
very  painful  case  has  taken  up  a  great 
deal  of  my  attention.  I  will  answer  the 
Questions  as  far  as  I  can ;  but  as  some  of 
them  have  been  a  little  altered  from  the 
terms  in  which  they  stood  on  the  Notice 
Paper  last  night,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain- full  information  as  to  the  whole 
of  them.  I  am  asked  first,  whether 
some  of  the  medical  men  who  had  at- 
tended Mr.  Bravo  did  not  tender  their 
evidence  to  the  Coroner,  and  were  not 
refused  a  hearing  by  him  ;  and  whether 
several  of  the  physicians  called  in  to  at- 
tend him,  and  persons  in  the  house, 
were  not  examined  on  the  inquest  ?  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say  there  were  a  great 
number  of  physicians — I  think  amount- 
ing to  four — who  were  not  examined 
before  the  Coroner,  and  that  some  of  the 
servants  also  were  not  examined.  I  am 
not  able,  for  the  reason  I  have  just  stated, 
to  say  whether  they  tendered  their  evi- 
dence, but  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
did ;  and,  at  all  events,  their  evidence 
was  not  taken.  I  am  asked  whether  the 
Coroner  is  not  by  law  required  to  read 
over  to  each  witness  a  written  report  of 
.  the  evidence  given  by  the  witness,  and 
to  procure  the  signature  of  the  witness 
to  the  same  ?  and  whether  in  the  case  of 
the  inquest  on  Mr.  Bravo' s  death  the 
Coroner  compiled  with  such  require- 
ment? I  believe  that  to  be  the  law, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  law  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  complied  with  in 
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this  instance.  I  am  asked,  next,  whether 
all  accounts  of  the  inquest  were  with- 
held from  the  public  Press  ?  That  I  am 
not  able  to  give  positive  information 
about,  but  rather  negative  information. 
I  cannot  find  that  an  account  of  the  in- 
quest was  sent  to  the  public  Press,  and  I 
am  informed  that  it  is  not  usual  to  do  so, 
and  that  it  was  not  done  in  this  instance 
until  affcer  an  account  of  the  matter 
appeared  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  and  other 
newspapers.  Then  I  am  asked  whether 
Sir  William  Gull  received  a  positive  as- 
surance from  the  dying  man  that  he  had 
not  attempted  to  take  his  own  life,  and 
whether  Sir  William  was  not  examined 
by  the  Coroner  ?  Sir  William  Gull  was 
not  so  examined ;  but  he  writes  me  word 
that  he  received  no  assurance  from  the 
dying  man  that  he  had  not  attempted  to 
take  his  own  life.  And,  lastly,  I  am 
asked  whether,*  an  open  verdict  having 
been  given  by  the  jury  after  only  two 
meetings,  I  intend  to  direct  any  further 
investigations  into  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Brave's  death,  and  also  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Coroner  ?  The  second  day  of  the 
inquest  was  on  Friday,  the  funeral  took 
place  on  Saturday,  and  on  the  Monday 
detectives  were  placed  in  communication 
with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Bravo  in  order 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances.  The 
police  have  had  further  instructions  to 
give  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  in- 
vestigate this  case.  I  have  thought  it 
right  not  only  to  do  that  much,  but  to 
put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury — there  being 
no  Public  Prosecutor  at  present — to  take 
such  steps  as  he  may  think  fit  in  order 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  may  be  ascer- 
tained. No  expense  will  be  spared  and 
no  time  will  bo  wasted  in  sifting  the 
matter  to  the  bottom.  So  far  as  the  in- 
quest and  the  Coroner's  verdict  are  con- 
cerned, the  House  knows  that  I  have  no 
power  over  the  Coroner.  All  I  can  s^ 
is  that,  from  the  facts  I  have  stated,  I, 
for  one,  am  entirely  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  that  inquest  was  carried 
on ;  and  after  much  consideration  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  place  the  whole  of  the 
papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  who  will  advise  me  as  to 
whether  there  are  grounds  for  making 
application  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  for  the  issue  of  a  writ  ad  melius 
inquirendum,  or  whether  any  and  what 
further  steps  ought  to  be  taken. 
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TDBKBTT— MTTEDEH  OF  THE  CONSULS 
AT  SALONICA.— QXJE8TI0N. 

Hk.  HAIfBtmy  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiral^,  Whether,  io 
view  of  recent  ocouireiicee  at  Salonica, 
any,  and,  if  so,  what  veesels  of  the 
Brituh  "Sarj  have  been  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  coasts  of  Tnrke;  ? 

Ub.  hunt  :  Her  Kajesty's  ship 
Swiftmra  is  at  Salonica.  Admiral  DrurO' 
mond,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  on  hie  way  to  fiesika 
Bay  with  either  three  or  four  ironclads, 
and  he  will  be  joined  bj  the  Devaitation 
from  Malta.  A  gun-veesel  has  been 
ordered  up  to  Constantinople. 

GLOUCESTER   DISTRICT  RBGISTET. 


Ma.  HONE  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  TreasiiTy,  Whether  it  is  proposed  to 
abolish  the  District  Eegistiy  of  the 
Court  of  Probate  at  Gloucester ;  and,  if 
BO,  whether  he  can  state  to  the  House 
what  meoeuree  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  great  inconvenience  to  residents  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  as  well  as  to 

Cfessional  men,  from  the  aboUtioD  of  a 
tl  Begistry  for  proving  wills  and 
taking  ont  letters  of  administration, 
which  has  existed  at  Gloncester  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
that  no  definite  decifdon  had  been  come 
to  upon  the  subject.  It  rested  entirely 
vith  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Treasnry 
having  only  a  linuted  interest  in  it. 

MEBCANTILE  MARINE— THE  "LILY 
OP  DEVpN."-«UESTION.  ' 

Mr.  BATES  asked  the  Secretary  of 
8tat«  for  the  Home  Department,  If  he 
will  cause  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  the  depositions  of  the  Master 
and  Officers  of  the  barque  "Lily  of 
Devon,"  of  Plymouth,  as  taken  before 
the  police  magistrate,  Hr.  Paget,  in 
October  1874,  with  the  reasons  assigned 
by  that  gentleman  for  dismissing  the 
complaint  of  the  master  against  three  of 
the  crew  of  that  vessel  ior  plundering 
the  cargo? 

Mb.  AS8HET0N  0H08S,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  offence  not  being  techni- 
cally an  indictable  one,  no  depositions 
had  been    taken,   nor  was  there   any 
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record  of  the  reasons  which  actuated  the 
magistrate  in  dismissing  the  charge.  If 
the  Qon.  Member  would  move  for  a  copy 
of  the  notes  of  the  evidence  of  the  trial, 
or  anything  connected  with  it  that  was 
in  existence,  it  should  be  produced  as  an 
unopposed  Betnm. 

ARMY— SUPPLIES  TO  MILITIA  REGI- 
MENTS.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  DBASE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  usual  and 
according  to  law  that  contracts  for  sup- 
plies to  Militia  regiments  during  their 
time  of  training  should  be  entered  into 
vrithout  advertisement  ? 

Mb.  GATHOKNE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  there  was  no  law  regulating  the 
mode  in  which  contracts  for  supplies  to 
Militia  regimente  during  their  period  of 
training  should  be  entered  into.  When- 
ever possible,  advertisements  were  issued ; 
but  in  some  cases  this  was  not  practi- 
cable; but  even  then  the  officers  in 
charge  of  districts  were  compelled  to 
show  that  the  supplies  were  necessary 
and  the  amounts  paid  for  them  reason- 
able. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  ACT  — AR- 
REST OP  AN  OFFICIAL  LIQUIDATOR 
AT  HAMBURG.— QUESTION. 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK:  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  attention  of  me 
Government  has  been  called  to  the  cir- 
cumstanoes  connected  with  the  arrest, 
by  order  of  the  Hamburg  Courts,  of 
Mr.  Whinney,  the  Official  Liquidator  of 
the  London  and  Hamburg  and  Conti- 
nental Exchange  Bank,  Limited,  in 
October  1874,  and  his  being  compelled 
repay,  at  ^e  expense  of  the  English 
shareholders,  moneys  which  he  had  re- 
covered in  England  under  the  judgment 
of  an  English  Court? 

Mr.  BOmtKE,  in  reply,  said.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
the  House  should  be  informed  as  to 
what  was  intended  to  be  done. 

rSDlA- BOMBAY  REVENUE  JURISDIC- 
TION ACT,  1876.-QUESTION. 

•  Mb.  DUNBAE  asked  the  Under 
SeoretazTT  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
"The    Bombay   Bevenue   Jurisdiction 
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Act,  1876/'  latehr  paned  by  the  Legis- 
latire  Gonncil  of  Bidia,  Las  been  as  yet 
submitted  to  the  Secretazy  of  State  for 
his  approval;  if  not,  when  he  expects  to 
receive  it ;  if  he  has  any  objection  to  lay 
a  Copy  of  it  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House ;  and,  whether  a  Memorial  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Bombay  against  the  Act, 
adopted  at  a  public  meetine^  held  on  the 
18th  day  of  April  1876,  has  been  received 
at  the  India  Office;  if  so,  whether  he 
will  lay  a  Copy  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  We 
received  the  Bombay  Bevenue  Jurisdic- 
tion Act  by  last  mail,  but  we  have  not 
yet  received  the  Memorial  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bombay  against  it.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  not  consider  the  Bill 
xmtil  the  Memorial  has  been  received  by 
him,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  considered 
the  Act  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
laying  it,  together  with  the  Memorial, 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 


METROPOLIS— YICrORIA  PARK. 
QTTESnON. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  K  his  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  certain  abuses  in  the 
management  of  Victoria  Park;  and  if  it 
is  his  intention  to  cause  an  official  in- 
quiry to  be  instituted  ? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX :  Yes,  Sir, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Hackney  Gazette  I  have  seen  the  letters 
which  appeared  in  that  journal  addressed 
to  myself,  and  to  which  I  suppose  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  alluaes.  The 
letters  not  only  reflect  on  the  manage- 
ment, but  they  contain  serious  charges 
against  the  officials  of  Victoria  Park ; 
but  they  are  anonymous,  and  I  think 
the  House,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon  Mem- 
ber himself  will  agree  with  me  that  I 
ought  to  take  no  notice  of  charges  so 
grave  made  against  officials  in  whom  I 
have  reason  to.  place  confidence  until  the 
writer  of  the  letters  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  come  forward  in  his  own  name 
and  enable  those  who  have  been  accused 
to  meet  the  charges  thus  brought  against 
them. 

UNITED    STATES.— THE    "ALABAiLA." 
AWARD.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  bates  asked  Mr.  ChanceUor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
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Government  has  received  from  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Washing^n  any 
report  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  sum 
paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  Government  under  the  ''Alabama" 
award ;  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  a 
surplus  of  upwards  of  two  millions  ster- 
ling remains  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Gk>vernment  after  the  payment  of 
all  claims  on  the  indemnity;  and,  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  any  Correspondence  on  the 

subject?  

The  GHANCETiTiOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  he  had  made 
inquiry  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  the 
subject  and  found  that  there  had  been 
no  report  from  Washington  as  to  the 
disposisd  of  the  amount  which  the  Geneva 
tribunal  gave  by  their  award.  A  Com- 
mission was  appointed  some  time  ago 
tmder  an  Act  of  Congress  to  investigate 
the  claims,  and  the  Commission  would 
not  finish  its  sittings  until  the  22nd  of 
July.  It  appeared  that  there  would  be 
a  considerable  surplus ;  but  the  Com- 
mission had  been  precluded  from  in- 
quiring into  the  claims  of  the  insurance 
companies  and  certain  other  claims,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  they  allowed  was 
restricted  to  4  per  cent.  Bills  had  been 
introduced  into  Congress  in  order  to 
admit  the  claims  which  were  before 
excluded,  and  to  allow  the  payment  of  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  was  ori- 
ginally fixed.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  no  knowledge  as  to  any 
particular  arrangement  likely  to  be 
arrived  at.  There  had  been  no  corres- 
pondence with  the  Gt)vemment  on  the 
subject,  and  the  only  information  they 
had  was  from  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  no  Papers  to  lay  on  the  Table 
of  the  House. 


NAVY— CREED    REGISTER. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  AETHUE  MOORE  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
in  the  Boyal  Navy  there  is  a  Creed 
Begister  of  the  religious  persuasion  of 
each  person  on  his  first  joining  the 
service ;  and,  if  not,  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  having  such 
register  kept  ? 

Mb.  hunt  replied  that  such  a 
Begister  was  kept. 
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OKDEBS  OF  THE  DAT. 

Ortkr§dt  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be  post- 
poned till  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  for  leave 
to  brinff  in  a  Bill  further  to  provide  for  Elemen- 
tary Education. — {Mr,  DUraelu) 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  BILL. 
LSAYE.      FIB8T  READmG. 

Viscount  8AND0N  rose,  amidst 
cheers,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  fur- 
ther provision  for  Elementary  Educa- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  said,  he  hoped 
that  the  kindness  with  which  he  had 
been  receiyed  was  a  good  omen  of  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  this  great  and 
important  subject  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  House.  Many  of  his  friends  had 
asked  him  whether  he  was  fully  aware 

of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
which  he  opened,  and  the  risk  which 
Her  Majesty's  Ooyemment  would  have 
to  encoiinter  in  touching  it.  !He  could 
assure  those  who  put  the  question  to 
him  that  after  the  experience  he  had 
had  during  the  past  two  years  no  one 
could  be  more  fuUy  alive  to  the  import- 
ance and  the  gravity  of  the  subject  than 
he  was ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
watched  the  constant  calmness  with 
which  it  had  been  treated  since  1870,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  risk  Her  Majesty's 
Gt)vemment  would  have  to  nm  in  deal- 
ing with  it  would  be  very  great,  because 
he  was  satisfied  that  both  sides  of  the 
House  would  meet  any  measure  affecting 
the  education  of  our  children  in  the  most 
careful  and  most  considerate  manner, 
and  in  a  most  determined  spirit,  to 
shape  it  in  a  form  that  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  He  was 
also  quite  sure  of  another  point  — 
namely,  that  the  parents  of  this  country 
would  look  with  disapprobation  on  any 
one  who  attempted  to  turn  this  great 
question  into  anything  like  a  Party 
matter.  It  was  of  far  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  employers  of  labour  in 
the  future  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  large  to  be  treated  as  a  Party 
question.  He,  for  one,  should,  on  the 
part  of  the  Oovemment,  endeavour  to 
rob  the  subject  of  anything  like  a  Party 
character.  He  had  no  doubt  the  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  aid  him  in  preser- 
ving that  spirit  of  impartiality  through- 
out their  debates  on  the  subject.  He 
should  at  the  outset  like  to  lay  before 
^e  House  a  sort  of  picture  of  ike  posi- 
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tion  in  which  the  Government  had  found 
themselves  with  reg^d  to  education 
when  they  looked  upon  the  matter  with 
a  view  to  action.  The  Lord  President 
and  himself  had  g^ven  the  question  their 
most  anxious,  careful,  and  constant  at- 
tention for  a  long  period.  They  had 
looked  at  it  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
the  children ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  as  a  whole.  They 
had  received  considerable  assistance 
from  different  sources  in  the  course  of 
their  labours.  There  was,  in  the  first 
place,  the  mass  of  evidence  bearing  on 
the  subject  which  had  been  collected  by 
the  Factories  Commission,  whose  Eeport 
had  only  recently  been  laid  be,fore  the 
House.  They  had  also  the  advantage 
of  the  judgment  of  that  most  able  body 
of  Commissioners — whom  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  thanking  for  the  untiring 
labour,  ability,  and  zeal  they  had  dis- 
played, although  he  did  not  entirely 
concur  in  all  their  recommendations, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  both  sides  of 
the  House  must  be  proud  of  such  Col- 
lea^es  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  AVest  Eiding  (Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish), the  hon.  Member  for  Wigan  (Mr. 
Ejiowles),  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Tra- 
lee  (The  O'Donoghue),  to  whom  the 
country  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 
They  had  also  had  the  assistance  of  the 
elaborate  Eeport  of  the  former  Commis- 
sion on  the  Employment  of  Women  and 
Children  in  Agriculture.  They  had 
taken  the  opportunity  also  of  consulting 
all  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
leading  features  of  this  measure.  The 
measure,  therefore,  would  not  fail  from 
lack  of  information  on  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  its  framers.  They  had,  in 
addition  to  all  this  evidence,  received  an 
infinite  number  of  communications  on 
the  subject  from  persons  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinions,  many  of  whom  were 
of  influence  and  experience,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Gt)vemment  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  suggestions  which  those 
communications  contained.  As  to  the 
Government  measure  itself,  he  wished 
at  once  to  warn  the  House  that  it  did 
not  pretend  to  embody  a  proposal  for  a 
general  re-construction  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  further  that  it  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  the  Act  of  1 870.  The  House 
would  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be 
very  hazardous  for  any  Government  to 
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attempt  to  reverse  a  policy  wHcli  had 
received  the  formal  approval  of  the 
country,  unless  they  had  the  strongest 
evidence  that  the  national  policy  had 
undergone  an  entire  change.  Now  that 
the  franchise  had  been  lowered  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  lead  the  people  to 
believe  that  there  would  be  a  general 
reversal  of  policy  whenever  there  was  a 
change  of  Government.  •  That  could 
only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  a 
ereat  change  in  the  national  wish,  and 
it  would  be  the  height  of  pedantry  to 
say  that  when  the  country  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  it  should  be  tied  down  for  all 
time  by  the  judgment  of  a  past  Parlia-. 
ment.  But  there  should  be  no  change 
in  the  broad  lines  of  a  policy  without 
the  nation  clearly  wished  for  the  change. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  felt  that 
they  should  carry  out  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  deliberate  wish  of  the 
nation  as  experienced  in  three  Sessions 
of  Parliament  —  that  no  child  in  the 
country  should  hereafter  enter  on  the 
struggle  of  life  without  having  those 
simple  tools  needed  by  our  present 
civilization  to  enable  him  to  work  his 
way  hereafter,  and  that  ^e  (Viscount 
Sandon)  took  to  be  the  determined  and 
final  and  settled  wish  of  the  whole 
country,  and  not  merely  of  a  particular 
section.  He  knew  that  some  people 
had  demurred  to  that  being  the  delibe- 
rate wish  of  the  country,  but  he  thought 
he  could  test  it  by  taking  the  case  of 
an  individual  child.  Suppose  the  child 
came  before  a  farmer  at  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  that  the  child  was 
found  unable  to  road  or  write  or  do  the 
simplest  sum  in  arithmetic,  would  not 
the  farmer  speak  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner of  the  gross  and  culpable  neglect 
displayed  by  the  parents  of  that  child  ? 
Take  Jhe  case  of  an  employer  of  labour. 
He  doubted  if  one  employer  of  labour 
could  be  found  who  would  not  speak 
in  equally  strong  terms  of  parental 
neglect  if,  when  sitting  on  the  bench 
of  magistrates,  a  child  was  brought  be- 
fore him  totally  ignorant  of  the  elements 
of  learning.  Take  the  case  of  a  country 
gentleman  at  petty  sessions.  From  his 
knowledge  of  those  gentlemen  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  if  an  agricultural 
child  came  before  him  in  a  state  of  gross 
ignorance  he  would  remonstrate  strongly 
with  the  parent  as  to  his  gross  and 
culpable  neglect.      If  they  would  not 
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tolerate  a  single  child  beinff  kept  in 
a  state  of  gross  ignorance,  why  should 
they  tolerate  whole  masses  of  children 
being  kept  in  a  similar  condition  ?    To 
go  further,  they  had  had  several  debates 
in  Parliament  on  the  subject,  and  Mem- 
bers would  recollect  that  there   was  a 
remarkable  concurrence  of  opinion  on 
both  sides  that  this  great  measure  of 
universal  elementary  education  ought  to 
be  dealt  with.    It  might  be  said  it  was 
all  very  well  to  talk  in  the  abstract ;  but 
was  there  any  tangible  evidence  that  the 
country  was  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
for  this  object  ?    The  evidence  was  over- 
whelming. Nothing  could  afford  stronger 
evidence  of  the  wish  of  the  country  than 
its  willingness  to  spend  money.     Since 
the  year  1839  there  had  been  spent  upon 
school  buildings  the  sum  of  £13,000,000, 
of  which  £8,000,000  were  expended  be- 
fore the  Education  Act  of  1870,  collected 
by    voluntary    effort,    and    £1,700,000 
granted  by  Government.  The  annual  Qt)- 
vemment  grant  amounted  to  £1,000,000, 
a  similar  sum  was  obtained  from  the 
school  fees  paid  by  the  parents,  and 
£660,000    was    collected  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.     Therefore  it  appeared  on 
every  side  that    the    country    was    in 
thorough    earnest  upon  this  question. 
The  result  of  this  expenditure  had  been 
to  provide  school  accommodation  for  the 
enormous  number  of  3,150,000  children. 
He  asked  the  House  to  look  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  wish  of  the  country  on 
this  subject  had  been  met.     There  were 
only  two  classes  of  schools  which  they 
had  to  take  into  consideration.     First, 
there  were  the  private  adventure  schools, 
which  were  set  up  by  private  individuals 
for  their  own  profit.     Those  schools  were 
very  numerous,  and  generaUy  exceed- 
ingly bad.     They  were  kept  by  people 
who  generally  knew  nothing  about  learn- 
ing. They  were  often  very  crowded,  and 
very  mischievous  to  the  children.     Then 
there  were  the  public  elementary  schools 
which  received  the  Government  annual 
grant,  and  which  were  obliged  to  have  a 
conscience  clause  and  certificated  teach- 
ers.    There  was  another  class  of  schools 
which  were  efficient,  but  which  received 
no   Government  money,   and  were  not 
under  Government  inspection.      These 
for  his  present  purpose  might  be  put 
aside,  because  they  were  so  few,  and 
were  year  by  year  diminishing  in  num- 
ber.    There  had  been  a  large  decrease 
in  the  attendance  at  the  private  ad* 
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yenture'  BohoolB,  and   they  were  now 
dwindling.    The  number  of  private  ad- 
venture schools  in  the  year  1871  was 
6,153;  in  1875  the  number  was  4,849, 
being  a  decrease  of  1,304.    The  num- 
ber of  children  attending  private  adven- 
ture   schools   in    the    year    1871    was 
151,955;    in    1875    the   number    was 
130,571,  being  a  decrease  of  21,384. 
He  hoped  those  schools  would  ultimately 
disappear  altogether.      How  did  chil- 
dren attend  and  take  advantage  of  school 
accommodation    in    obedience   to    the 
wishes  of  the  nation  ?    They  ought,  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  to  have  3,250,000 
children  in  daily  attendance   at   their 
schools;  whereas  they  had  1,800,000,  so 
that  there  remained  1,450,000  to  be  ac- 
counted for.     He  thought  they  could 
not  account  for  them  even  in  the  private 
adventure  schools,  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  say  where  those  children  were,   With 
regard  to  the  1,800,000  under  instruc- 
tion, did  they  get  sufficient  instruction 
from  their  scheming  ?    There,  again,  he 
thought  the  figures  were  not  satisfactory. 
Only  200,000  of  them  offered  themselves 
for  examination    in    the    three    upper 
Standards,  and  800,000  for  examination 
in  the  three  lower  Standards.    He  need 
hardly  ask  how  many  of  the  children 
passed  who  offered  themselves  for  exa- 
mination in  those  Standards.    The  re- 
sult, therefore,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory 
as  to  the  schools  which  had  been  pro- 
vided at  so  much  expense  for  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country.    He  thought  he 
had  a  right  to  say  that  the  quiet,  sober 
wishes  of  the  country  had  been  very 
geatly    disappointed   in    this    matter. 
What  sort  of  education  was  it  that  the 
sober,  quiet,  right-thinking  people  of 
the  country  wished  to  be  supplied  to  the 
children  of  the  working  classes?     He 
had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  was 
the  settled  sentiment  of   this  country 
that  sound  elementary  instruction  should 
be  provided  for  ordinary  children,  and 
that  all  talent  and  merit  should  have  an 
opportunity  of   rising.      That  was  no 
novel  doctrine.    It  had  prevailed  ever 
since  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.    That  he  believed 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  country,  and  since 
he  had  been  in  office  the  Education  De- 
partment had  shown  its  anxiety  to  meet 
that  wish  by  the  very  large  improve- 
ments introduced    into   the  Code  last 
year.    Assuming  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  country  that  all  children  of  talents 


should  have  an  open  career  before  them, 
he  thought  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  children  who  had  no  par- 
ticular talents — and  he  believed  they 
constituted  the  great  bulk  of  children — 
was  that,  at  any  rate,  a  simple  modicum 
of  learning  should  be  secured  to  them. 
He  thought  the  kind  of  education  which 
the  country  wished  to  be  given  to  the 
great  mass  of  children  who  had  no  par- 
ticular ability  or  aspirations  was  very 
well  sketched  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member .  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
John  Bright),  who  had  said — 

"  What  I  would  wish  to  seo  in  this  country  is 
that  every  child  should  be  able  to  read,  and  to 
comprehend  what  he  reads ;  that  he  should  bo 
able  to  write,  and  to  write  so  well,  that  what  he 
writes  can  be  read ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
he  should  know  something  of  the  simple  rules 
of  arithmetic,  which  might  enable  him  to  keep 
a  little  account  of  the  many  transactions  which 
may  happen  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  life." — 
[3  Hansard^  ccxxviii.  1289.J 

He  (Viscount  Sandon)  could  not  forget 
the  very  earnest  desire  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  (Mr.  Lowe)  to  secure  a 
soHd  education  to  the  children  of  this 
country.  At  a  time  when  people  were 
running  wild  about  fanciful  schemes  of 
education  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
the  courage  to  say  that  he  wished,  above 
all  things,  that  all  children  should  re- 
ceive the  simple  elements  of  instruction. 
He  (Viscount  Sandon)  would  ask  the 
House  seriously  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  right  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  create  artificially,  he  might  say,  by 
State  regulations,  a  whole  population 
whose  great  ambition  would  be  merely 
to  wield  the  pen  instead  of  the  plough 
or  the  shuttle,  as  if  the  former  occupa- 
tion were  superior  to  the  latter.  He 
could  hardly  think  that  any  nation  in 
its  sober  senses  would  for  a  moment  lay 
down  that  as  its  object;  nor  did  he 
think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  State 
policy  to  bring  the  whole  working  classes 
mto  the  idea  that  there  was  something 
very  superior  in  using  the  pen  to  the 
implements  of  a  mechanic  or  artizan. 
The  education  that  the  country  wanted 
was  ready  for  all  the  children  of  the 
country.  We  had  schools  open  for  all  the 
children  of  the  country.  We  had  teach- 
ers, and  in  almost  all  the  schools  the 
teachers  were  well  able  to  give  instruc- 
tion. Everything  was  there  except  the 
children  to  whom  we  wished  to  give  the 
benefit  of  this  education.    As  the  wish 
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of  the  country  was  perfectly  clear  and 
education  was  perfectly  ready  for  all 
classes  of  children  that  desired  it,  he 
should  like  the  House  to  run  over  quickly 
with  him,  if  they  did  not  think  he  was 
occupying  too  much  of  their  time,  the 
law  with  regard  to  the  labour  and  edu- 
cation of  children.  By  the  action  of 
school  boards  under  the  Education  Act 
of  1870  bye-laws  had  been  passed  with 
regard  to  the  compulsory  education  of 
children  to  a  very  large  extent.  At  the 
present  moment  the  children  of  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000,000  out  of  a  population 
of  22,000,000  were  kept  from  work  and 
kept  in  school  to  the  age  of  10.  They 
were  only  free  to  labour  on  receiving  a 
certificate  of  having  passed  a  certain 
Standard,  and  they  were  then  subject  to 
a  modified  half-time  system,  unless  they 
received  a  certificate  of  having  passed 
another  standard.  How  was  that  pro- 
vision enforced?  It  was  enforced  by 
visits  to  the  homes  of  the  children  by 
attendance  officers,  who  looked  after 
children  in  all  the  streets  and  alleys  of 
a  town,  by  bringing  the  parents  before 
magistrates,  by  fines,  &c.  By  the  Scotch 
Act  of  1873  the  duty  of  a  parent  was 
declared  to  be  to  provide  for  his  child  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  from  five  to  thirteen  years 
of  age,  unless  a  certificate  were  given  by 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  that 
the  child  was  able  to  read  and  write 
and  had  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
arithmetic.  Under  the  Scotch  Act  all 
reasonable  fees  were  paid  for  poor  parents 
out  of  the  poor  rate.  The  Act  to  amend 
the  Scotch  Education  Act  of  1873  en- 
acted that  the  children  of  out- door  pau- 
pers from  five  to  thirteen  years  of  age 
must  go  to  school  unless  a  certificate  of 
having  passed  a  Standard  had  been  ob- 
tained from  one  of  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spectors. He  then  came  to  the  factories 
and  workshops,  putting  aside  textile  fac- 
tories. No  child  could  be  employed 
under  eight  years  of  age.  There  was 
no  education  certificate  required  at  eight 
years  ;  but  from  eiglit  to  thirteen  years 
there  must  be  half-time  certificates.  In 
the  glass,  metal,  and  fustian  trades  there 
were  ^special  later  ages.  Then,  in  mines 
no  child  could  be  employed  under  10 
years  old ;  but  there  was  no  certificate 
needed  at  1 0  years ;  and  certificates  of 
half-time  attendance  were  required  up 
to  12  years.  Next  came  the  Textile 
Factories  Act  (1874),  by  which  no  child 
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tinder  10  years  could  be  employed.  No 
certificate  was  needed  at  10,  so  that  the 
child  might  begin  to  work  at  10  in  com- 
plete ignorance.  The  child  must  then 
continue  half-time  attendance  up  to  14 
years  of  age  unless  he  got  a  certificate 
of  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  It  should  be  noticed  that 
the  Factory  rules  were  primarily  sani- 
tary;  education,  he  imagined,  being 
their  secondary  object.  He  next  came 
to  agricultural  gangs,  in  which  no  child 
could  be  employed  under  10  years  of  age. 
Then  there  was  the  Agricultural  Children 
Act  passed  in  1 873,  but  which  only  began 
in  1875.  Under  that  Act  no  child  could 
be  employed  under  eight,  and  not  then 
be  employed  unless  it  brought  a  certifi- 
cate of  250  previous  attendances  (or  six 
months).  After  12  months'  labour  it 
must  have  a  certificate  of  school  at- 
tendance  for  another  250  times,  or  it 
could  not  work  under  10  years  of  age. 
After  another  12  months'  labour  it  must 
attend  school  for  150  times,  and  get  a 
certificate,  or  it  could  not  work  under 
12  unless  it  had  passed  Standard  lY. 
That  Act  was  enforced  by  a  fine  of  £5 
on  the  employer  of  the  uncertificated 
child.  As  no  one  was  bound  to  enforce 
the  Act,  it  was  put  in  force  in  only  some 
11  or  12  counties,  and  was  there  gene- 
rally worked  by  the  police.  He  had 
given  the  House  a  sketch  of  the  Acts 
which  regulated  the  education  of  children 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  great  mass 
of  the  children  now  in  employment  were 
hampered  as  to  the  age  at  which  they 
might  go  to  work ;  in  many  trades  the 
limit  was  fixed  at  10  years,  and  none 
could  go  to  work  without  some  certificate 
of  school  attendance,  or  without  having 
passed  a  certain  Standard.  Did  those 
Acts  give  sufficient  security  that  the 
children  of  this  country  went  to  school  ? 
They  illustrated,  he  thought,  the  English 
habit  of  very  slow  and  cautious  progress 
in  those  matters ;  and  they  also  read 
them  the  lesson  that,  in  all  their  opera- 
tions, they  could  not  be  too  gradual. 
But  they  also  gave  the  impression  of 
general  confusion,  general  inconvenience, 
and  very  inadequate  results.  They  had, 
for  instance,  a  school  board  on  one  side 
of  a  river  and  none  on  the  other  side ; 
and  parents  might  cross  the  stream  and 
escape  from  its  rules.  Again,  between 
the  difiPerent  kinds  of  labour — that  of 
textile  factories,  of  workshops,  and  of 
mines — they  had  constant  conflict  and 
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confusion,  the  employers  frequently  com- 
plaining of  tlie  injury  inflicted  on  their 
various  industries  by  the  inequalities  as 
to  age  and  other  matters ;  while,  for  the 
parents,  nothing  could  be  more  vexatious 
than  to  find  that,  on  a  change  of  their 
abode,  they  were  brought  under  dif- 
ferent rules.  Why  should  a  parent,  in 
choosing  a  particular  industry  for  the 
employment  of  his  child,  be  hampered 
by  having  to  calculate  how  far  his  choice 
would  be  affected  by  these  conflicting 
rules?  What  they  wanted  in  these 
matters  was  simplicity  and  uniformity 
of  arrangement.  Let  him  recapitulate 
the  state  of  things  at  which  they  had 
arrived.  They  found  themselves  in  the 
face  of  a  country  which  had  made  en- 
ormous sacrifices  for  education ;  and, 
while  he  acknowledged  that  the  em- 
ployers of  labour  had  made  sacrifices, 
that  the  country  gentlemen  had  made 
sacrifices,  that  the  ministers  of  the  various 
Nonconformist  bodies  had  made  sacri- 
fices, he  must  never  omit  to  bear  his  tes- 
timony to  the  enormous  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices which  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  often,  from  their  miserably 
small  incomes,  made  on  behalf  of  educa- 
tion. The  ministers  of  all  denominations 
had  done  much  in  that  great  work,  but 
he  still  claimed  the  palm  for  those  of  the 
Ohurch  of  England.  They  had  done  all 
in  their  power,  not  to  shut  the  book  of 
knowledge  to  the  working  classes,  but  to 
throw  it  widely  open  to  them.  With 
those  great  sacrifices,  schools  had  been 
provided  for  3,150,000  children;  yet 
these  schools  were  attended  day  by  day 
by  only  1,800,000  children.  They  had 
the  great  irregularity  that  he  had  de- 
scribed, which  was  very  much  caused 
by  the  neglect  of  the  parents,  by  the 
great  value  also  of  the  children's  wages, 
and  likewise  by  the  absurdly  low  fees 
charged  in  the  schools  for  the  excellent 
education  they  gave,  for  when  the  pa- 
rents saw  how  ridiculously  cheap  the  edu- 
cation was  they  often  treated  it  as  of  no 
worth.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  in 
case  after  case  which  had  been  brought 
before  him  from  all  pai-ts  of  the  country, 
that  where  the  fees  had  been  raised  to  a 
sensible  amount  there  they  got  a  regular 
and  fixed  attendance.  Looking,  then, 
at  the  irregularity  which  caused  their 
sacrifices  to  produce  so  small  a  return, 
he  thought  he  had  made  out  a  case  to 
show  that  some  further  legislation  was 
really  needed,  and  that  any  Government 


which  did  not  bring  forward  some  scheme 
for  amending  that  state  of  things  would 
be  grossly  neglecting  their  duty.  How 
were  they  to  deal  with  that  great  difti- 
culty?  There  were  different  modes  of 
doing  so.  They  might  propose  universal 
school  boards  and  toll  them  they  must 
adopt  a  system  of  universal  direct  com- 
pulsion. That,  of  course,  was  simple 
enough.  But  then  they  had  to  remem- 
ber that,  although  that  proposal  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  three 
times,  164  Members  was  the  largest 
number  which  had  ever  been  found  to 
vote  for  it.  And  even  out  of  those  1 64 
some,  whom  he  called  the  leading  spirits, 
said  that  they  voted  for  universal  school 
boards  with  the  simple  wish  that  the 
children  might  be  sent  to  school,  and 
that  they  would  readily  accept  any  ma- 
chinery that  was  offered  in  the  place  of 
the  school  board.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  Forster) 
expressed  that  opinion  very  strongly ; 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  stated,  if  he  rightly  understood 
him,  that,  if  they  could  secure  the  pri- 
mary object  of  getting  the  children  to 
school,  he  did  not  care  how  they  attained 
that  object  or  what  schools  they  had  to 
attend.  Now,  as  to  universal  school 
boards,  the  House,  he  was  sure,  would 
not  think  that  he  had  ever  shown  an 
undue  hostility  to  school  boards.  On 
the  contrary,  on  many  occasions  he  had 
defended  their  action  in  regard  to  bye-laws 
when  he  thought  them  right,  and  he  had 
lost  no  opportunity  of  expressing — what 
he  believed  to  be  the  fact — that  the 
country  owed  a  very  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  gentlemen  serving  on  school 
boards — whether'  they  liked  the  policy 
or  not — for  their  self-devotion  to  the 
task  of  providing  schools  and  getting  the 
children  into  them  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  country.  They  had  done  a  great 
work ;  they  were  called  upon  by  Parlia- 
ment to  do  it,  and  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly shabby,  because  of  a  little  wave  of 
unpopularity,  not  to  acknowledge  their 
labour  to  be  honest  and  good.  But  that 
did  not  alter  the  view  of  the  Government 
as  to  the  very  serious  danger  which  hung 
around  any  proposal  for  creating  a  system 
of  universal  school  boards ;  for  there 
might  be  universal  school  boards  without 
board  schools.  Surely  no  one  would 
think  of  establishing  all  over  the  country 
so  costly  a  machinery,  inflicting  every- 
where   the    turmoil,  the    expense,   tho 
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animosity  of  feeling,  and,  perhaps^  the 
disturbance  of  triennial  elections,  in 
order  to  create  a  municipality  merely  to 
get  the  children  to  school.  He  imagined 
that  such  a  machinery  would  be  far  too 
large  except  in  the  towns.  Moreover, 
they  had  been  told  that  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  ask  that  a  board  school 
should  be  within  reach  of  every  parent 
in  the  land ;  that  it  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  no  Government 
grants  should  be  made  to  any  schools 
except  those  which  were  under  the 
management  of  the  ratepayers ;  and  also 
that  it  might  be  profitable  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  would  not  be  unreason- 
able, to  insist  on  all  school-board  schools 
being  secularized.  So  that,  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  to  propose  a  imiversal 
system  of  school  boards,  trying  in  a 
feeble  manner — ^because  the  restrictions 
would  be  swept  away — to  confine  them 
only  to  the  duty  of  securing  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  at  the  schools,  he 
believed  they  would  be  sounding  the 
knell  of  ,every  volimtary  school  in  the 
country,  and  the  proposal  would  probably 
lead  in  the  long  run  to  the  one  thing 
which  he  believed  the  country  would 
detest  and  abhor — namely,  one  general 
system  of  secular  instruction.  He  put 
aside,  therefore,  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
proposition  of  universal  school  boards  as 
the  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  Should 
they,  then,  oblige  existing  local  authori- 
ties to  pass  bye-laws  for  imiversal  direct 
compulsion  ?  Hitherto  direct  compulsion 
had  not  been  enforced  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  excepting  by  those  who  directly 
represented  the  ratepayers ;  that  was  to 
say,  no  locality  had  put  itself  under  the 
law  of  direct  compulsion  unless  at  the 
will  of  the  people  of  that  locality.  Direct 
compulsion  meant  constant  visits  to  the 
houses  and  streets  where  the  people 
lived ;  it  meant  a  large  body  of  visitors 
and  attendance  officers,  who  had  the  duty 
imposed  upon  them  of  going  constantly 
to  the  parents  and  questioning  them  as 
to  the  attendance  of  their  children  at 
school.  That  was  what  he  might  call  a 
system  of  domiciliary  visitation.  Now, 
if  people  wished  to  put  themselves  under 
that  system,  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  their  doing  so ;  but  it  would  be 
a  very  serious  thing  for  Parliament  to 
say  as  the  law  of  the  land  that  this 
system  of  constant  visitation  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  people.  He  was  sure 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  did  not 
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like  direct  compulsion  in  itself,  and  only 
regarded  it  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Sup- 
posing they  were  to  establish  direct  com- 
pulsion and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities,  was  it  quite  clear  that, 
as  time  went  on,  they  might  not  be 
affecting  very  largely  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  English  people,  who  had 
always  prided  themselves  on  their  inde- 
pendence? It  was  not  a  sufficient  ar- 
gument to  say  that  direct  compulsion 
existed  in  foreign  countries.  It  might 
or  might  not  be  good  for  them ;  but  he 
had  ^ways  understood  that  one  of  the 
points  on  which  we  plumed  ourselves  as 
a  nation  was  that  we  were  accustomed 
to  be  led  instead  of  driven.  Parliament 
would  be,  consequently,  taking  on  itself 
a  great  responsioility  if  it  decreed  that 
there  should  be  a  constant  interference 
with  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  that 
parents  should  be  relieved  of  their  pro- 
per responsibilites.  He  put  the  system 
of  direct  compulsion  aside  therefore 
as  unsuitable  for  this  country.  Sup- 
posing, then,  they  endeavoured  to  solve 
the  diificulty  by  having  one  Act  for 
the  country  and  another  for  the  towns — 
adopting,  say,  the  10  years'  limit  for 
town  industries  and  in  the  country  giving 
effect  to  the  Agricultural  Children  Act 
by  providing  some  authority  to  enforce 
it  ?  Well,  in  that  case  there  would  be  a 
fatal  inconvenience  to  the  employers  of 
labour,  and  a  tendency  to  make  children 
shift  from  town  to  country,  and  vice  versd. 
That  system,  therefore,  would  not  be 
very  sound.  Moreover,  was  the  Agri- 
cultural Children  Act  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  Government  would  be  justified 
in  adopting  it  as  their  own?  As  the 
House  was  aware,  children  under  that 
Act  had  to  be  provided  with  three  cer- 
tificates of  school  attendance — first  at  8 
years  of  age,  secondly  at  10,  and  lastly 
at  12.  It  was  impossible  in  speaking  of 
that  Act  not  to  give  a  meed  of  praise  to 
his  hon.  Friends  the  Members  K>r  South 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Read)  and  Leicester- 
shire (Mr.  Pell),  who  in  a  most  gallant 
manner  stepped  forward  and  determined 
to  do  their  best  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  education  for  the  whole  of  the  agri- 
cultural children.  But  it  appeared  to 
him  that  Parliament  would  not  be 
justified  in  inflicting  that  Act  permanently 
on  the  farmers  of  this  country ;  and,  after 
all,  what  did  we  gain  by  having  two 
periods  of  250  attendances  and  one 
period  of  150  attendances?    Did  they 
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insure  a  fair  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetiG  on  the  part  of 
the  children  ?  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  agree  with  him  that  that  system 
was  not  one  which  ought  to  be  made 
permanent.  There  would  be  a  vital 
evil  in  dealing  with  the  question  merely 
as  one  of  labour,  because  if  Parliament 
did  not  interfere  with  the  schooling  of 
idle  children,  parents  would  have  a 
strong  inducement  to  keep  their  children 
from  work.  Children  then,  being  neither 
at  school  nor  at  work,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability become  bad  and  mischievous, 
and  that  by  legislation.  None  of  those 
plans,  in  short,  appeared  to  the  Govern- 
ment satisfactory,  and  he  would  now  run 
rapidly  over  the  proposals  which  the 
Government  had  to  make  to  the  House. 
In  the  first  place,  he  would  say  that, 
profiting  by  me  example  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  they  intended  that  their  course 
should  be  a  very  ^adual  one.  The 
Government  had  looked  very  carefully 
over  the  evidence  given  by  Messrs. 
Bedgrave  and  Baker  before  the  Factor- 
ies Commission — who,  he.  supposed, 
were  about  the  best  judges  of  the  labour 
and  educational  condition  of  the  country 
— and  were  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  very  gradually  and  cautiously. 
Their  propos^,  therefore,  would  not 
not  come  to  their  maturity  for  five  years 
— namely,  till  the  year  1881.  He  might 
also  say  that  no  child  now  1 1  years  of 
age  would  be  affected.  As  to  the  school 
board  system,  they  proposed  that  all 
localities  might  have  a  school  board  in 
the  same  way  as  they  might  have  them 
now.  They  left  that  to  the  free  choice 
of  the  locality,  and  they  retained  the 
power  to  oblige  localities  to  have  school 
boards  if  they  did  not  supply  sufficient 
school  accommodation.  They  proposed 
to  repeal,  while  adopting  certain  portions 
of  the  Agricultural  Children  Act.  Then, 
Town  Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardians 
might  pass  bye-laws,  just  as  school 
boards  now  coidd,  for  a  parish  on  the  re- 
quisition of  its  inhabitants,  providing 
K>r  compulsory  school  attendance  on  full 
or  hal^time,  but  they  could  have  no 
power  to  establish  or  maintain  schools. 
The  Government,  in  other  words,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  representatives  of 
boroughs  who  were  now  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  asking  for  a  school  board, 
and,  therefore,  of  enforcing  compulsion 
if  they  liked,  might  very  well  be  on- 


trusted  with  the  powers  of  a  school 
board  themselves ;  and  that  Boards  of 
Guardians,  who  were  now  practically 
rural  municipalities,  might  well  be  en- 
trusted with  the  passing  of  bye-laws 
not  merely  on  their  spontaneous  sugges- 
tion, but  for  any  parish  in  the  Union 
which  asked  for  such  bye-laws  in  the 
same  way  as  it  now  asked  for  a  school 
board.  A  meeting  of  ratepayers  in  a 
rural  parish  might  at  present  ask  for 
a  school  board,  and  therefore  for 
compulsion.  The  Government  proposed 
that  that  same  meeting  of  ratepayers 
should  be  able  to  say — **  We  should 
like  to  have  bye-laws  for  compulsion. 
We  asked  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
pass  those  bye-laws,  and  we  wish  to 
have  them  without  the  burden  of  a 
school  board."  So  far  the  whole  country 
was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  to  the 
power  to  have  bye-laws  for  compulsion. 
Now  came  a  more  important  provision. 
As  the  House,  no  doubt,  felt  much  more 
was  wanted  to  secure  instruction  for  all 
children.  The  Government,  therefore, 
proposed  that  no  person  should  be  allowed 
to  take  into  his  employment,  under  the 
same  penalty  as  weis  provided  in  the 
Factory  Acts,  any  child  under  10  years 
of  age,  or  any  child  of  10  years  of 
age  and  under  14,  without  a  certificate. 
That  certificate  might  be  one  of  two 
things.  It  might  be  a  certificate  of 
efficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  ascending  to  Standard  IV,  or 
it  might  be  a  certificate  of  attendance, 
for  250  times  in  five  previous  years  in 
not  more  than  two  public  elementary 
schools.  The  reason  for  this  alternative 
certificate  would  be  obvious.  It  was  im- 
possible to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  great  number  of  stupid 
children.  If  they  looked  at  the  evidence 
of  the  Factory  Commission  they  would 
see  that  the  leading  Inspectors  had  all 
acknowledged*  this  fact — ^that  in  any 
legislation  with  regard  to  education  they 
must  make  allowance  for  what  they 
called  **  dunces."  Now  this  double 
certificate  would  have  a  very  important 
effect  of  securing  the  very  regular  at- 
tendance of  all  the  children  up  to  10. 
The  parent  would  not  like  to  risk  his 
child  passing  in  the  Standard  form  pre- 
scribed for  children  of  10,  and  he  would 
wish  to  have  two  strings  to  his  bow,  and 
to  secure  that  he  should,  in  addition, 
regularly  attend  for  five  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  not  trust  to  the 
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250  attendances  in  each  of  the  five  pre- 
yious  yearsr  because  he  would  fear  that 
illness  might  come,  and  thus  the  parent 
would  have  an  inducement  to  push  on 
the  instruction  of  the  child.  What 
was  wanted  was  to  fix  the  responsibility 
of  the  child  receiving  instruction  pri- 
marily on  the  parent,  with  whom  it 
ought  to  rest ;  and  the  whole  key  of  the 
present  Bill  was  that,  instead  of  its  being 
the  parent's  interest  to  keep  the  child 
from  school,  and  to  dodge  the  compul- 
sion officer,  in  order  that  he  might  earn 
a  trifle,  this  Bill  would  alter  the  law, 
and  not  only  make  it  the  parent's  in- 
terest to  compel  the  child  to  go  to  school, 
but  to  question  the  child  how  he  was 
getting  on  with  his  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  because  he  would  tell 
the  child — '*  I  want  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  your  labour  as  soon  as  you  be- 
come 10  years  old."  The  eflPect  of  this 
clause  would  therefore  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  he  repeated  it  might 
be  said  to  be  the  very  key  of  the  Bill. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  certain  excep- 
tions to  the  clause.  One  standard  lower 
would  be  accepted  for  a  certificate  where 
half-time  had  been  secured  under  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  &c.,  Acts, 
and  where  any  local  bye-laws  secured  the 
attendance  of  children  at  half-time  up 
to  13  years  of  age.  He  need  hardly 
say,  further,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  accept  reasonable  excuses  such  as 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Education  Acts. 
The  clause,  for  example,  would  not  be 
enforced  on  parents  or  employers  where 
there  was  not  a  public  elementary  school 
within  two  miles.  The  Government  did 
not  wish  to  take  a  pedantic  course  or  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  children, 
who  were  attending  school,  in  occasional 
jobs  such  as  pulling  turnips  or  keeping 
away  the  crows,  and  the  Bill  would  not 
interfere  with  their  casual  employment 
at  any  odd  times,  so  long  as  that  em- 
ployment did  not  interfere  with  their 
efficient  instruction.  The  clause  went 
on  to  make  another  exception  with  re- 

fard  to  the  employment  of  children 
uring  the  hay  harvest,  the  grain  har- 
vest, and  generally  during  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  crops.  This  was  a  reasonable 
and  a  large  exception;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  obtain  the  result 
they  desired,  to  avoid  anything  like  pe- 
dantry in  the  treatment  of  the  children. 
The  House  might  ask  how  the  certifi- 
cate was  to  be  given.     It  would  be  a 
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great  convenience  to  the  employers  of 
labour  if  they  could  simply  say,  when  a 
child  sought  employment — *'  Where  is 
your  labour  pass  ?  "  The  employer  in 
that  case  need  not  inquire  whether  a 
child  had  passed  Standard  IV.,  or  whe- 
ther he  had  satisfied  the  law  as  to  the 
proper  number  of  school  attendances. 
All  he  would  have  to^  say  would  be, 
whether  in  town  or  country — whether 
he  was  a  farmer,  mitnufacturer,  or  any 
other  employer  of  labour — **  Where  is 
your  pass  ?  "  The  question  then  arose 
how  the  child  was  to  get  this  pass.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  one  certificate 
should  be  givenrby  the  teacher  at  ex- 
amination, and  that  the  State  should 
supply  a  very  simple  card  such  as  had 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Bedgrave, 
upon  which  should  be  stated  the  age  of 
the  child,  and  that  this  card  should  be 
given  to  him  when  he  had  either  passed 
the  standard  or  had  made  the  proper 
number  of  attendances.  This  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  the  employers  of  la- 
bour, and  especially  to  farmers,  who 
would  much  prefer  this  labour  pass  to 
the  duty  now  imposed  upon  them  of 
asking  children,  it  might  be,  three  times 
over — "  Have  you  got  your  certificate  ?" 
He  was  aware,  with  regard  to  the  10 
years'  limit,  that  it  was  very  important, 
and  the  House  would,  perhaps,  allow 
him  to  quote  the  evidence,  which 
showed  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
general  uniform  age  below  which  a  child 
should  not  go  to  labour.  Thus  Mr. 
Bedgrave  was  asked — 

**  Would  you  recommend  a  general  uniformity 
of  age  for  commencing  labour  on  any  account?^' 
He  replied : — **  Certainly,  including  agricultural 
labour." 

*'What  would  be  that  limit  of  age?— Ten 
years,  subject  of  course  to  exceptions  in  the  ca«e 
of  trades,  which  I  mentioned  before. 

"  What  are  your  reasons  for  selecting  the  age 
of  10  ? — Because  it  seems  to  be  the  general  age 
which  is  selected  throughout  the  country." 

Mr.  Eedgrave  also  stated  that  chil- 
dren under  10  were  little  employed  in 
agriculture-  ^ 

"  As  to  the  question  of  agricultural  labour, 
your  belief  is  that  there  are  hardly  any  children 
employed  in  agriculture  at  the  age  of  eight  ? — 
The  law  says  eight  years  of  age ;  but  the  fact  is 
no  children  are  employed  in  agriculture  at  that 
age.  In  the  Census  Returns  the  numbers  are  as 
small  as  possible. 

"  They  are  employed  at  nine,  are  they  not  ? — 
Very  few  indeed  under  10.  When  Mr.  Pell 
brought  h\n  Motion  forward  I  went  fullj*  into 
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the  qnefltion  and  prepared  statistics  for  Mr. 
Gross,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  veiy 
few  ciiildren  under  12  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture." 

He  had  himself  inquired  very  carefully 
into  this  subject,  and  although  some 
children  of  less  age  might  be  employed 
in  certain  manufactures,  the  testimony 
as  to  women  and  children  was  that  the 
best  feeling  of  the  farmers  and  the  la- 
bourers was  enlisted  in  declaring  that 
under  10  no  children  need  be  habitually 
employed  in  agriculture.  He  now  came 
to  the  enforcing  authority.  This  would 
be,  in  the  first  place,  the  school  boards, 
which  might  continue  to  exist,  and 
which  would  have  the  same  power  as  at 
present  of  enforcing  more  stringent  pro- 
visions than  would  be  found  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  They  must  not,  however,  go 
below  its  provisions.  The  other  enforc- 
ing authorities  would  be  the  Town 
Councils  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
both  of  which  might,  if  they  pleased, 
act  by  committees.  The  Town  Councils 
would  be  able  to  appoint  a  School  At- 
tendance Committee,  and  the  Boards  of 
GKiardians  might  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  Union,  and  also,  if  they 
pleased,  for  every  parish  in  the  Union. 
That  was  a  matter  for  the  local  authori- 
ties to  settle  among  themselves ;  but  in 
all  the  regulated  industries  of  the  land — 
such  as  factories,  workshops,  and  mines 
— the  Government  Inspectors,  and  not 
the  local  authorities,  would  enforce  the 
Act.  It  would  be  undesirable  that  the  em- 
ployers of  labour  should  be  annoyed  by 
the  visits  of  two  classes  of  Inspectors. 
The  Government  Inspectors  would  there- 
fore alone  be  responsible  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act  in  these  great  industries. 
The  House  would  wish  to  know  how 
security  would  be  taken  that  the  local 
authorities  should  examine  any  defi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  employers  and 
look  after  the  children.  He  proposed 
that  the  same  strong  powers  should  be 
taken  as  under  the  Education  Act.  The 
Education  Department  had  the  power  of 
declaring  the  school  boards  in  default  if 
they  neglected  their  duty,  just  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  a  similar 
power  in  regard  to  Boards  of  Guardians ; 
and  if  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  not 
carried  out  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Department  to  see  that  this  should  be 
done  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
responsibility  would  then  again  fall 
upon  the  local  authorities.     This  default 


was  not.  however,  likely  to  occur,  and 
he  had  the  fullest  confidence  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  would  be  carried 
out  by  the  Town  Councils  and  the 
Boards  of  Guardians.  The  Town  Coun- 
cils were  well  informed  as  to  the  wants 
of  their  respective  boroughs,  and  no 
body  of  men  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  their  districts  tiian  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the 
country.  There  was  still  another  point 
of  great  importance — the  case  of  neg- 
lected children  under  10  years  of  age. 
It  might  be  said  that  this  Bill  held  out 
a  great  inducement  to  this  class  of  chil- 
dren to  avoid  labour  and  remain  in  idle- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  class  of  persons  more  in- 
tolerant of  the  idle,  wandering,  good-for- 
nothing  class  of  children  than  Town  Coun- 
cils and  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  em- 
ployers of  labour  knew  that  these  chil- 
aren  generally  came  to  no  good.  The 
ratepayers  looked  upon  these  children 
as  certain  to  increase  the  rates,  and  the 
farmer  viewed  them  as  ne'er-do-wells, 
who  robbed  his  orchards  and  became 
poachers  afterwards.  That  was  the  class 
of  child  they  had  to  deal  with.  He 
hardly  knew  what  to  call  them ;  he 
would  venture  to  use — not  in  the  Act, 
of  course,  but  in  the  observations  he 
had  to  make — the  old  English  term 
'*  wastrel."  Hit  appeared  to  the  local 
authorities  that  the  parents  of  any  child 
who  was  imder  the  Act  prohibited  from 
being  taken  into  employment  continued 
habitually  and  without  excuse  to  neglect 
to  provide  such  reasonable  instruction  as 
would  enable  it  to  obtain  a  certificate, 
or  such  child  was  found  habitually  wan- 
dering about,  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  local  authorities  to  take  certain  steps, 
which  he  would  presently  explain.  But 
those  children  were  not  to  be  dealt  with 
under  10  years  of  age,  unless  there  was 
a  school  within  two  miles  reach,  or  if 
the  child  was  kept  away  from  sickness 
or  any  other  imavoidable  cause.  But  if 
no  reasonable  excuse  could  be  given  for 
absence,  the  local  authority  was  bound 
to  take  this  action — first,  warn  the 
parents  of  the  wastrel  children  that  they 
ought  to  be  sent  to  school,  or  otherwise 
comply  with  the  Act ;  and  if  the  parent 
did  not  see  that  the  Act  was  complied 
with  he  was  brought  before  a  Court  of 
summary  jurisdiction.  Here  came  in 
the  [only  direct  compulsion  in  the  Bill. 
The  Court  might    then   order  regular 
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attendance  in  some  school,  and  a  fine  of 
5».  might  be  imposed.  But  whether  a 
fine  was  imposed  or  not,  the  local  autho- 
rity might  commit  the  pcurent,  pn  fur- 
ther default,  to  an  industrial  school. 
[Laughter,']  He  meant  commit  the  child ; 
he  was  not  sure  that  it  would  not  do  the 
parent  good.  Then  they  made  an  altera- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act,  which  they  had  been  urged  to  do, 
and  said  that  the  managers,  on  the 
application  of  the  local  authority,  might 
give  a  licence  to  the  children  to  leave 
after  one  month,  instead  of  18  months. 
That  had  been  strongly  urged  upon  them 
by  some  of  the  school  boards,  which 
urged  the  temporary  seclusion  of  the 
chud  in  an  industrial  school  without 
going  to  the  extent  of  1 8  months.  The 
Bill  made  provision  that  any  person 
might  call  the  attention  of  the  local 
auUiorities  to  cases  of  neglected  chil- 
dren. The  whole  object,  then,  was 
pretty  clear — ^they  put  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  education  of  the 
cnildren  iu  the  hands  of  the  existing 
authorities  in  the  locality ;  they  had  not 
only  to  carry  out  this  Act,  but  they  were 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  Act,  and  in  this  way  they 
hoped  to  strike  a  greater  blow  than  had 
been  hitherto  struck  at  that  class  of 
wandering  cliildren  who  so  long  had 
been  the  despair  of  those  who  cared  for 
their  welfare.  Now  as  to  the  modifica- 
tions which  they  proposed  to  introduce. 
The  Act  would  come  into  full  operation 
in  1881.  In  1877  children  of  nine  years 
of  age,  and  not  those  of  10,  would  be 
prohibited  from  employment.  In  that 
year  the  Standard  which  the  child  would 
have  to  pass  would  be  only  the  second, 
and  the  attendances  would  only  be  for 
two  previous  years.  For  safe  progress 
they  felt  it  essential  to  begin  very  low, 
and  he  would  strengthen  that  by  quoting 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  who 
was  asked — 

"  Would  you  not  bo  in  favour  of  some  educa- 
tional standard  to  bo  exacted  from  the  child  at 
the  ago  of  10,  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  work 
as  a  half-timer  P*' 

He  replied — 

•*  I  think  you  may  be  able  to  do  that  event- 
ually ;  but,  unless  you  had  tho  very  lowest  pos- 
sible standard,  you  could  not  do  it  now.*' 

This  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  great  centres 
of  industry.     In   1879   and   1880  they 
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would  rise  to  Standard  m.,  and  in  1879 
the  attendance  would  be  required  for 
three  previous  years,  and  in  1880  for 
four  previous  years.  So  in  1881  no  child 
would  be  employed  under  10  years  of 
affe,  and  not  then  without  a  certificate 
of  having  passed  Standard  lY.,  or  of 
having  made  250  attendances  in  five 
previous  years.  Before  closing  this  part 
of  his  remarks,  he  would  point  out  what 
Standard  lY.  did.  It  secured  that  a 
child  could  read  with  thorough  intelli- 
gence, write  smcdl  hand,  and  do  the 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  and  compound 
rules  as  far  as  money  was  concerned. 
He  thought  that  was  a  very  good  outfit 
for  the  child.  He  might  sum  up  as 
follows: — 1,  school  boards  as  now,  if 
desired  or  ordered ;  2,  direct  compul- 
sion, full  or  half  time,  if  localities  de- 
sired, in  hands  of  existing  authorities ; 
3,  existing  local  authorities  constituted 
as  protectors  and  guardians  of  children 
to  oe  superseded  if  in  default  as  such. 
There  were  two  or  three  subsidiary  pro- 
posals which  he  had  now  to  lay  before 
the  House.  Those  who  were  aware  of  the 
working  of  Gk>vernment  grants  must 
know  that  there  was  one  weak  point  which 
was  felt  by  hon.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  The  poorer  districts 
had  the  least  aid  given  to  them.  In 
places  like  Bethnal  Green,  where  they 
could  not  ask  for  large  fees,  and  where 
they  could  not  get  subscriptions,  there 
the  Gk)vemment  grant,  however  well  tho 
children  might  demand,  happily,  in 
Bethnal  Green,  as  among  the  agricul- 
tural children,  they  did  very  well — 
because  they  happened  to  be  poor,  was 
cut  down.  This  was  a  matter  that  did 
not  affect  voluntary  more  than  board 
schools.  It  was  one  of  simple  justice, 
or,  rather,  endeavouring  to  remove  an 
injustice.  They  had  endeavoured  to 
find  a  test  as  to  poor  districts,  and  to  see 
if  they  had  any  precedent  to  go  upon. 
They  looked  into  the  Act  of  1870,  and 
they  found  there  the  definition  of  a  poor 
district  was  where  a  3d,  rate  on  the  pro- 
perty produced  less  than  7«.  6d,  per  child 
the  extra  Parliamentary  grant  was  made 
to  board,  but  not  to  voluntary  schools. 
If  they  looked  affain  at  the  Scotch  Act 
of  1872  they  wo^d  find  that  where  the 
rate  produced  less  than  7».  6d,  per  child 
an  Imperial  grant  was  made.  If  they 
looked  further  into  the  Scotch  Act  they 
found  that  the  relief  was  given  to  volun- 
tary as  well  as  to  board  schools  in  every 
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poor  county,  such  as  Inverness,  Argyll, 
Koss,  Or&ey,  and  Shetland.  They 
found,  therefore,  in  those  Acts  something 
to  guide  them  as  to  what  had  hitherto 
been  considered  to  be  a  poor  district. 
They  took  a  somewhat  similar  standard 
of  the  poverty  of  a  district,  but  they  did 
not  propose  to  go  so  far  as  the  Scotch 
Act.  They  proposed  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  in  poor  districts  should 
not  be  reduced  unless  it  was  twice  as 
large  as  the  income  produced  from  local 
effort.  He  would  endeavour  to  show  the 
House  how  that  would  work.  In  an 
ordinary  district  they  gave  £1  to  meet 
£1  from  the  locality.  In  poor  districts 
£1  would  be  given  to  meet  10».  If  a 
school's  maintenance  was  £120  now, 
they  gave  £60  grant  to  meet  £60  fees, 
rates,  or  subscriptions;  but  in  poor 
districts  for  £40  of  fees,  rates,  and 
subscriptions  they  would  grant  £80.  As 
to  the  poor  districts,  how  did  the  -Bill 
propose  to  deal  with  them  ?  They  would 
take  London  generally  by  Unions.  In 
towns  above  5,000  population  they  would 
take  ward  divisions,  or  areas  with  sepa- 
rate rates,  or  special  divisions  suggested 
by  the  municipal  authorities  approved 
of  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  Education  Department.  Smaller 
boroughs  would  be  dealt  with  as  Unions, 
and  the  parishes  would  be  the  units  of 
the  whole  country.  This  was  the  pro- 
posal which  the  Government  had  to 
make  on  this  difficult  and  important 
question.  They  felt  bound  to  try  to 
meet  a  great  injustice.  The  actual  sum 
of  money  to  be  granted  would  not  be 
vary  large,  but  it  would  be  distributed 
in  the  poorer  parishes  where  it  was  most 
noeded 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  :  I  am  sorry  to 
interrupt  my  noble  Friend,  but  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  the  poor  districts  are  to 
be  defined. 

Viscount  SANDON:  Where  a  Sd. 
rate  produces  less  than  6». 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE:  I^erhaps 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  explain 
how  in  places  where  there  are  no  school 
boards  it  is  to  be  ascertained  that  a  Sd. 
rate  would  produce  only  6». 

Yiscoxnrr  SANDON  said,  he  had, 
perhaps,  better  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  wait  until  he  saw  the  clause. 
The  point  was  a  difficult  one,  but  they 
had  tried  to  face  it,  because  they  thought 
there  was  a  real  injustice  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  precedent  in  former  Acts. 


With  regard  to  existing  school  boards, 
it  was  proposed  to  remove  what  was 
believed  to  be  a  very  great  grievance. 
At  present  if  a  by-vacancy  occurred 
in  a  school  board,  it  was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  an  election ;  and  there 
was  this  additional  anomaly,  that  while 
the  principle  of  cumulative  voting  came 
into  operation  at  a  General  Election,  the 
effect  of  it  was  lost  at  a  by-election,  so 
that  a  gentleman  who  was  elected  under 
it  to  represent  a  particular  section  of  the 
commimity  if  he  died  had  not  the  chance 
of  being  returned  at  a  by-election. 
\_J[Antghter.'\  That  remark  was  worthy 
of  some  of  his  hon.  Friends  in  another 
part  of  the  House;  but,  of  course,  it 
was  understood  that  the  party  who  se- 
cured representation  by  means  of  the 
cumulative  vote  had  not  the  chance  of 
doing  so  at  a  by-election.  The  cost  of  a 
by-election  was  also  very  serious,  amount- 
ing in  one  town  to  £  1 ,200  and  in  another 
to  £1,500.  To  obviate  this  outlay  and 
inconvenience  it  was  proposed  tibat  a 
school  board  should  have  the  power  of 
filling  up  a  casual  vacancy.  There  was 
another  provision  which  might  be  consi- 
dered a  tentative  one.  They  had  lately 
in  their  provisions  respecting  education 
acted  on  the>  system  of  forcing  parents 
to  drive  their  children  to  school,  and 
also  that  the  child  might  go  to  labour  at 
the  age  of  1 0.  They  proposed  that  where 
a  child  took  a  double  certificate — ^where 
a  child  at  10  years  passed  Standard  lY. 
and  also  had  a  certificate  of  attendance 
for  five  years — they  proposed  to  give  it 
a  honour  pass^  That  would  be  a  great 
encouragement  to  the  more  intelligent 
and  orderly  child.  That  honour  pass 
would  give  the  child  a  free  education  for 
the  next  three  years.  This  was  proposed 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  more  than  a 
money  benefit,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  number  who  would  gain  this  honour 
pass  would  not  be  very  large.  All  the 
middle  class  schools  held  out  this  sort  of 
encouragement  to  deserving  children, 
and  the  Government  thought  it  would 
create  a  sense  of  emulation  and  dignity 
in  many  of  the  schools ;  and  those  who 
possessed  a  certificate  of  that  character 
would  occupy  a  somewhat  higher  posi- 
tion than  the  others.  He  had  now  gone 
through  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  and  desired  only  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  in  conclusion.  The 
country  had  set  its  mind  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  as  a  necessity.   It  had 
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made  sacrifices  year  after  year,  and  yet 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department  had  to  admit  that 
there  were  more  than  a  million  of 
children  who  were  getting  no  species  of 
education  at  all.  Our  system  had  been 
built  up  gradually.  It  had  been  the 
work  of  men  of  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  of  all  shades  of  politics.  It 
had  been  built  up  not  only  by  politi- 
cians, but  by  that  remarkable  class  of 
men — the  Inspectors  of  Schools.  They 
were  a  distinguished  body,  not  only  for 
the  work  they  had  done,  but  for  the 
Eeports  which  they  had  made.  The 
school  system  had  been  built  up  not 
only  by  them,  but  by  those  in  the 
Education  Department,  who,  though 
not  so  well  known,  clearly  deserved  a 
meed  of  public  praise.  It  remained  now 
to  put  the  coping-stone  on  this  great 
work ;  and  it  must  be  done  with  caution 
and  care,  for  if  we  attempted  to  over- 
weight the  edifice  of  which  others  had 
laid  the  foundation,  we  might  endanger 
the  stability  of  the  stately  building  of 
national  education.  He  would  leave  the 
Gbvemment  measure  to  the  judgment  of 
the  House;  but  he  would  claim  for  it 
certain  qualities.  While  it  was  cautious, 
it  was  bold;  it  was  comprehensive;  it 
was  straightforward ;  and  happy  would 
be  the  Government  which  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  placing  the  coping-stone  on  this 
greatwork.  Hemightsayhappywouldbe 
the  Parliament  which,  in  a  sound  and  sen- 
sible spirit,  reconciled  the  claims  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  country  with  the 
more  pressing  claims  of  the  poor  children. 
Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  mea- 
sure, the  more  it  was  examined,  the 
more,  he  believed,  it  would  be  appre- 
ciated. He  hoped,  at  any  rate,  the  House 
would  never  forget  that  they  had  to  get 
rid  of  that  great  canker  of  gross  and 
brutal  ignorance  which  was  a  disgrace 
and  a  shame  to  our  people.  They  had 
also  to  take  care  that  the  door  was  kept 
open  to  talent  from  whatever  quarter  it 
might  come.  Further,  if  the  measure 
should  pass,  he  would  entreat  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  remember  it  was  not  their  busi- 
ness to  depreciate  the  dignity  of  hand 
labour.  While  we  held  high  the  intel- 
lectual standard,  let  us  not  imdervalue 
the  labour  of  the  hand  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  head.  But,  whatever  legisla- 
tion they  might  adopt,  he  hoped  that 
nothing  would  be  done  to  strike  any 
blow  at  the  religious   teaching  of  the 
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people.  He  hoped  and  believed  that 
would  remain  one  of  the  main  features 
of  the  education  of  this  country.  He 
wished  he  could  express  more  than  a 
hope ;  but  he  trusted  that  any  proposals 
would  be  carefully  watched  which  would 
tend  to  undermine  the  provisions  for 
religious  teaching.  Further  than  that, 
they  had  kept  steadily  in  view  that, 
however  great  their  wishes  and  aspira- 
tions might  be,  and  however  great  their 
zeal  for  education  might  be,  they  must 
take  care  that  they  should  do  nothing  to 
destroy  that  self-reliance,  that  indepen- 
dence, that  sense  of  responsibility  which 
in  the  past  had  nerved  the  nation  to  it8 
greatest  successes,  and  without  which  we 
could  not  hope  for  the  vigour  that  would 
enable  us  to  command  the  world  in  fu- 
ture. The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  said,  that 
although  the  noble  Lord  had  explained 
his  measure  in  so  full  and  able  a  manner, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  it 
fully  until  it  was  printed  and  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Members.  For  the  same 
reason  he  could  not  say  he  had  formed 
any  positive  opinion  on  it.  He  had 
heard  with  the  greatest  possible  plea- 
sure the  opening  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord,  because  thev  showed  that  he  and 
the  Government  had  fully  comprehended 
what  was  required  in  an  amending  Act. 
They  had  attempted  certainly  to  meet 
the  attendance  difficulty ;  but  he  was 
rather  disappointed  afterwards  to  find 
that  the  Government  had  not  proposed 
to  enforce  by  positive  enactment  the 
obligation  upon  the  parent  to  see  that 
his  child  was  taught,  but  how  far  that 
might  really  be  done  by  the  clauses  he 
could  not  tell  till  he  had  seen  the  Bill. 
He  could  not,  however,  mention  the 
provision  that  no  child  under  the  age  of 
10  was  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  all 
without  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the 
noble  Lord.  He  thought  the  country 
would  be  quite  ready  for  that  enactment; 
but  he  believed  he  understood  the  noble 
Lord  also  to  say  that  ho  child  above 
10  should  be  allowed  to  work  unless 
he  produced  a  certificate  of  having 
passed  a  certain  Standard,  or  of  having 
made  250  attendances  for  the  five  years 
previous.  There  would  be  many  children 
in  that  position,  for  there  was  a  time — 
namely,  the  period  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  13,  when  they  had  no  right  to 
say  to  a  child  that  because  his  parent 
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had  neglected  hia  education,  therefore 
he  was  to  he  idle 

Viscount  SANDON  :  Any  child  that 
is  continuously,  and  habitually,  and  with- 
out reasonable  excuse,  not  sent  to  school 
is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  authority ; 

so  that  is  provided  for. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER   understood 
the  efiPect  of  that  clause  would  be  direct 
compulsion   throughout   the  kingdom, 
and  if  they  really  enforced  that  duty 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  put  it  in  a 
form  that  might  render  it  more  palatable 
to  those  whom  it  immediately  concerned. 
He  confessed,  however,  he  was  still  of 
opinion  that  a  great  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  that  part  of  the  subject  would 
have  been  met  if  his  noble  Friend  had 
been  ready  to  declare  that  there  was  to 
be  an  enforced  attendance  throughout 
the  kingdom.     There  were  other  im- 
portant provisions  in  the  Bill  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  form  any  distinct 
opinion  until  they  saw  the  measure  in 
print.     With  respect,  for  instance,  to 
poor  districts,  how  could  they  be  ascer- 
tained where  there  was  no  Board  ?  He 
looked   with  jealousy  on  the  idea  of 
giving  up  the  principle  that  the  locality 
must  find  as  much  money  as  the  central 
Government.   By  relaxing  this  principle 
they  would  run  great  daager  of  estab- 
lishing a  bureaucratic  system  or  of  fos- 
tering  extravagance   in   the   districts, 
because  they  would  be  spending   not 
their  own  monev,  but  the  taxes.  Doubt- 
less  the  Gt)vemment  would  have  regard 
to  this  difficulty.    He  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  an  amending  Act  should  be 
passed  this  year,  and  he  thanked  the 
Government  for  attempting  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  case.      He   was   bo 
anxious  they  should  be  met  that  he  was 
sure  he  could  speak  for  a  good  many 
besides  himself  when  he  said  that  every 
assistance  would  be  given  to  the  Go- 
vernment to  enable  them  to  carry  their 
Bill,  if  it  reaUy  met  these  difficulties. 
While  he  was  anxious  that  the  second 
reading   should   not   be   unreasonably 
postponed,  he  yet  hoped  it  would  not  be 
taken  so  soon  as  to  aeprive  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  a  fair  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  their  friends  on  the  subject. 
Sm  JOHN  KENNAWAY  said,  he 
had  listened  with  attention  and  with  a 
g^at  deal  of  interest  to  the  statement 
of  his  noble  Friend.    He  was  glad  his 
noble  Friend  had  sought  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  poor  districts,  which 


at  present  were  ?ery  badly  pressed.  The 
great  defect  of  the  Act  of  1870  was, 
that  by  it  the  House  abrogated  its  own 
responsibility  as  to  religious  education, 
and  threw  the  question  whether  children 
should  be  virtuously  and  godly  brought 
up  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  chance  ma- 
jority of  local  elections,  decided  possibly 
upon  side  issues,  and  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed every  three  years.   It  wa«  a  most 
important  question  to  decide.    He  con- 
sidered   the    children,  of   the    country 
should  receive  a  religious  education.    It 
was  not  because  their  parents  might  be 
found  indifferent  to  it  that  the  children 
should  be  neglected.    It  might  be  said, 
why  did  they  not  provide  for  a  religious 
education  in  1870  ?  He  regretted  that  the 
Liberal  Government,  then  in  power  and 
with  a  large  majority,  had  f^ed  to  do 
so,  and  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  policy. 
Things,  however,  had  changed,  and  he 
hoped   religious    education    would    no 
longer  be  neglected.    He  would  take 
the  case  of  Birmingham,  where  there 
were  7,000  children  in  the  schools  who 
never  had  their  minds  impressed  with  a 
word  of  prayer.    He  trusted  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  school  boards 
would  be  compelled  to  adopt  religious 
education  as  a  part  of  the  instruction  to 
be  given  to  the  children ;  for  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  in  his  speech 
at  North  Tawton,  that  parents  generally 
were  anxious  that  their  children  should 
be  instructed  in  the  Bible  and  the  great 
truths  of  Christianity.    He  took  it  that 
the  people  of  Birmingham  were  very 
anxious  to  have  the  question  settled,  and 
Parliament  should  decidedly  step  in  and 
settle  it.    He  thought  the  House  might 
caU  on  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
consider  whether  this  important  matter 
should  not  be  introduced  in  the  Bill. 
His  noble  Friend  stated  that  the  country 
wanted  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  the 
matter  of  education.    They  had  got  it 
8L8  far  as  regarded  secular  education :  he 
called  upon  his  noble  Friend  to  go  a  step 
further  and  give  it  in  the  matter  of  reli- 
gious education.    His  noble  Friend  was 
anxious  to  place  the  coping-stone  on  our 
educational    system ;    but    the    system 
would   not   be    completed  unless  that 
stone  also  were  placed  upon  it. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  had 
listened  with  g^at  interest  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  he  hoped  the 
House  would  aid  in  making  the  Bill  as 
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complete  as  possible.  But  he  confessed 
that  he  was  disappointed  in  what  he 
heard  from  the  noole  Lord  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  compulsion.  The 
noble  Lord  expressed  his  apprehension 
that  the  whole  scheme  might  break 
down  if  compulsion  were  enforced.  But 
in  Scotland  they  had  universal  school 
boards  and  universal  direct  compulsion, 
the  result  being  that  the  Scotch  were 
doing  their  work  well,  were  educating 
their  people,  and  everybody  was  content. 
He  could  not  see  why  they  should  be 
lagging  behind  Scotland  for  the  next  few 
years,  or  why  Scotland  should  possess 
advanti^es  which  England  comd  not 
lay  hold  of.  But  whatever  the  noble 
Lord  might  do,  he  hoped  he  would  not 
follow  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  John  Kennaway)  and  introduce 
anew  the  religious  difficulty.  The  noble 
Lord  said  he  would  accept  Amendments ; 
and  if  that  were  wisely  done,  the  Bill 
might  be  made  the  coping-stone  which 
the  noble  Lord  desired,  but  not  if  the 
recommendations  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
were  adopted.  He  believed  it  was  most 
desirable  that  children  should  be  trained 
to  a  love  of  virtue  and  of  God,  and  he 
felt  that  the  school  boards  deserved 
credit  for  what  they  had  done  in  that 
way.  But  if  the  noble  Lord  failed  in 
that,  he  apprehended  he  would  find  him- 
self in  hot  water.  The  noble  Lord  had 
stated  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  repeal  the  Agricultural 
Children  Act.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  this  Bill  would  also  over- 
ride the  Workshops  Act  ?  [Yiscount 
Sandon  intimated  that  it  would  do  so.l 
He  thought  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
adopted  the  right  line  in  fixing  10  years 
as  the  minimum  age  for  children  to 
work ;  but  he  thought  it  would  not  have 
been  difficult  to  have  provided  that 
during  the  period  from  5  to  10  years, 
when  the  child  could  not  work,  the  local 
authorities  should  take  care  that  he 
should  go  to  school.  With  regard  to  a 
certain  standard  of  attainments,  he 
thought  that  the  educational  certificate 
should  set  forth  the  age  of  the  child,  so 
that  it  should  be  ascertained  by  refe- 
rence. Children  lyere  taught  by  their 
parents  to  be  untruthful  as  to  their  age ; 
and  if  a  child  in  certain  districts  were 
asked  the  question  he  would  reply — 
*'  Do  you  mean  my  school  age  or  my 
factory  age?"  With  regard  to  hand 
labour,  he  hoped  the  House  would  do 
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nothing  to  discourage  it.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  children  should 
be  taught  a  good  manual  trade.  It  was 
not  by  education  alone  that  they  could 
all  succeed.  Look  at  France,  for  in- 
stance. A  man  with  a  certain  amount 
of  education  in  France  got  20  jfrancs  in 
an  office,  whereas  he  would  get  40  francs 
in  the  mines  if  he  applied  himself  to  the 
work  or  at  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  The 
fact  was  that  their  education  was  defec- 
tive. He  heard  a  farmer  in  Devon  ob- 
ject to  education  because,  he  said,  if  a 
young  man  could  write  nothing  would 
do  but  he  must  be  a  policeman  or  a 
railway  porter.  If,  however,  all  the 
young  men  were  educated  they  could 
not  aS  be  policemen  and  railway  porters. 
He  asked  the  noble  Lord  to  turn  his 
mind  to  a  country  where  every  child  was 
educated,  and  where  every  child  passed 
not  only  the  Fourth  Standard,  but  the 
Sixth  Standard.  Switzerland,  they  were 
told,  was  likely  to  rival  England  in  her 
manufactures.  The  Government  in  that 
country  saw  that  no  children  should  go 
to  work  until  they  were  14  years  of  age, 
and  they  were  now  bringing  in  a  Bill 
for  that  purpose.  He  should  be  happy 
to  assist  the  Government  in  making  this 
a  better  Bill,  and  no  Party  considera- 
tion would  induce  him  to  throw  any  ob- 
stacles in  its  way. 

Me.  WHEELHOUSE  asked  one 
question,  and  would  make  one  single 
appeal — Was  it  not  possible  for  some 
further  provision  to  be  made  in  this  Bill 
for  the  better  education  of  blind  and 
deaf-mute  children  ?  And  he  made  the 
appeal  on  behalf  of  those  little  ones 
because,  while  they  needed  help  even 
more  than  either  sighted  or  speaking 
children ;  they  were  most  of  them  un- 
able to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
the  former  Act,  although  their  parents 
necessarily  had  to  contribute  their  full 
quota  to  the  school-board  rate  wherever 
there  was  one,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
burdens  local  and  imperial. 

Mr.  GLARE  EEAD  understood  from 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  that  the 
agricultural  interest  was  to  be  placed  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  cdl  other 
industries,  as  far  as  education  was  con- 
cerned. Now  he  for  one,  must  protest 
against  that,  because,  while  all  other 
industries  could  regulate  their  employ- 
ment, it  was  impossible  for  agriculture 
to  do  it,  because  it  was  dependent  on  the 
weather  and  daylight.  It  was  impossible 
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to  applj  the  same  rule  to  agriculture  as 
to  manufactures.  What  he  particularly 
objected  to  was  that  no  a^cultural  child 
shouldbeputto  work  until  the  child  was  1 0 
years  old.  It  was  quite  true*,  as  had  been 
said  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  children  did 
not  go  to  work  habitually  till  that  age, 
but  the  word  habitually  made  all  the 
difiPerence.  There  was  certain  work  on 
the  farm  which  was  done  cheaper  and 
better  by  children  than  by  anybody  else, 
and  probably  would  not  be  done  at  all 
if  they  did  not  do  it.  The  noble  Lord 
had  misinterpreted  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Children  Act.  That  Act 
did  not  provide  that  there  was  to 
be  an  alternative  year's  work  and  an 
alternative  year's  schooling.  It  laid 
down  the  principle  that  the  schooling 
was  to  go  on  when  the  work  was  not 

foing  on.  The  Factory  and  Workshops 
Lcts  were  originally  passed  to  maintain 
the  health  of  the  children  employed, 
but  no  such  regulations  were  necessary 
in  the  case  of  agriculture,  because  the 
Hoyal  Commission  reported  that  the 
health  of  women  and  children  employed 
in  amculture  only  suffered  from  excep- 
tioncd  causes,  as  under  the  gang  system. 
The  idea  of  half  time  in  the  agricultural 
districts  was  simply  preposterous  and 
ridiculous.  It  would  never  work.  He 
should  not  have  objected  to  absolute 
compulsion  in  the  case  of  children  from 
five  years  old  up  to  the  time  when 
they  were  employed  in  agriculture ;  but 
he  objected  to  what  he  understood  to  be 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  on  this  head, 
and  did  not  think  that  Boards  of  GKiar- 
dians  in  the  agricultural  districts  would 
be  the  best  persons  to  enforce  these 
provisions. 

Me.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  quite  agreed 
with  his  right  hon .  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mi-.  W.  E.  Forster),  that  it 
was  inconvenient  to  discuss  the  Bill  in 
its  present  form ;  but  there  was  one  im- 
portant provision  on  which  he  should 
uke  to  make  a  few  observations — namely, 
the  clause  relating  to  what  the  noble 
Lord  called  ''wastrels."  He  (Mr.  Play- 
fair)  understood  that  if  a  parent  habitu- 
ally allowed  his  child  to  become  ''a 
wastrel"  he  was  to  be  fined  5«.,  and 
afterwards,  if  the  fine  proved  ineffectual, 
the  child  might  be  sent  to  an  industrial 
school.  [Viscount  Sawdon:  The  child 
may  be  sent  there  without  fining  the 
parent.]  Virtually,  then,  the  child 
and  not  the  parent  would  be  aent  to 


prison,  though  it  was  the  parent  who 
was  chiefly  responsible.  The  indus- 
trial school  was  really  a  prison  where 
children  on  the  verge  of  crime  were 
detained;  and  would  the  interests  of 
educati(Tn,  which  people  should  be  led 
to  regard  as  a  good  and  worthy  thing, 
be  served'  by  associating  these  children 
with  others  on  the  verge  of  crime  ?  In 
his  opinion,  the  whole  system  of  indus- 
trial schools  in  this  country  was  being 
carried  out  in  a  1^  way,  and  it  had 
been  his  intention  early  next  Session  to 
call  attention  to  the  growth  of  these 
schools  as  an  ease  to  the  poor  rates, 
and  to  the  unsatiBfactory  results  there 
produced.  The  proposed  of  the  Bill 
was  a  mode  of  bringing  compulsion  to 
bear  upon  the  ** wastrels"  which  he  con- 
siderea  an  extremely  dangerous  one,  and 
one  which  would  want  more  satisfactory 
arguments  to  recommend  it  than  they 
had  heard  so  far. 

Mb.  a.  mills  insisted  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  sending  children  to  industrial 
sciiools  was  not  a  new  one.  The  London 
School  Board  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
hundreds  of  children  to  them,  and  the 
effect  of  the  alteration  proposed  in  the 
Bill  would  be  to  limit  the  period  for 
which  children  were  sent  to  these  schools. 
Instead  of  being  mischievous,  therefore, 
.  the  change  introduced  by  the  Bill  would 
be  a  beneficial  one.  There  was  another 
point  which  required  attention.  Out  of 
some  1,650  school  boards  in  England 
and  Wales,  between  200  and  300  had  no 
schools.  It  was  now  proposed  to  authorize 
Town  Councils  and  Bounds  of  Guardians 
to  pass  compulsory  bye-laws ;  but  if  this 
were  done,  surely  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  these  school  boards  were 
situated  should   have    some    power  of 

fetting  rid  of  them.  He  regarded  school 
oards  as  a  necessary  evil;  but  where 
they  existed  without  schools  and  com- 
pulsory powers  were  entrusted  to  other 
bodies,  he  failed  to  see  why  these  boards 
should  be  allowed  to  continue.  Again, 
about  260  school  boards,  including  that 
of  London,  had  passed  bye-laws,  not 
only  allowing  children  to  read  the  Bible, 
but  giving  them  such  religious  teaching 
as  was  suitable  to  their  capacity.  Now, 
he  did  not  want  to  rouse  anything  like  a 
religious  war  ;  but  did  it  not  follow  logi- 
cally that  in  the  schools  where  religious 
teaching  was  allowed  the  Government 
should  take  care  that  the  results  of 
this  teaching  should  be  tested  by  in- 
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epectlon,  as  in  the  case  of  readinK»  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  ?  He  wishea  to  add 
his  testimony  of  high  approval  of  the 
Bill  shadowed  forth  in  the  speech  of  his 
noble  Friend. 

Lord  ROBEET  MONTAGU  said, 
he  did  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  the 
Bill  which  had  been  so  clearly  and  elo- 
quently described  by  the  noble  Lord, 
and  which  on  the  first  blush  seemed  to 
be  a  most  excellent  measure.  There 
were  three  points,  however,  on  which  he 
desired  furtJier  information.  If  the  Guar- 
dians and  corporations  were  empowered 
to  discharge  the  functions  now  exercised 
by  school  boards,  the  country  would 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  school  boards. 
He  would,  therefore,  ask  whether  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  take  a  power  of 
dissolving  school  boards?  He  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  to  define  a  poor 
place  as  a  place  where  if  a  rate  of  ^d, 
were  imposed,  it  would  not  produce  6«. 
per  child,  and  to  say  that  for  every 
pound  raised  the  Government  would 
give  £2.  This  provision  he  approved 
very  much  indeed,  because  it  tended  to 
benefit  the  voluntary  and  religious 
schools.  Again,  he  understood  that  if  a 
child  got  a  double  certificate,  the  fees  of 
that  child  were  to  be  paid,  not  out  of  the 
rates,  but  by  the  Government.  Li  the 
case  of  honour  passes  this  was  a  good 
provision,  but  it  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards free  education,  and  in  that  light 
it  deserved  serious  consideration.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  any  rules  would 
be  made  respecting  the  school  which  the 
child  should  go  to  in  such  a  case  ? 

Mb.  HERMON  said,  he  thought  it 
was  important  that  political  economy 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  as  the 
masses  were  liable  to  fall  into  error  on 
that  subject.  At  present  the  error  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  struggle  between 
labour  and  capital.  This  was  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  con- 
sider whether  he  could  not  provide  some 
prize  for  proficiency  in  a  study  which 
would  do  so  much  good  to  the  nation. 

Mr.  KAY  SHXJTTLEWORTH  said, 
he  rose  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  de- 
precate the  making  of  speeches  at  this 
stage  of  the  Bill.  The  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Sandon)  had  made  his  points 
80  very  clearly,  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
single  out  isolated  points  in  the  Bill,  and 
discuss  them.  But  such  a  course  would 
not  be  useful.    For  until  the  House  had 
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seen  the  Bill,  and  grasped  the  combined 
efiPect  of  these  isolated  provisions,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  them.  He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  Bill  would  be  in  Members'  hands 
within  a  day  or  two,  so  that  ample  time 
for  consultation  with  fiiends  and  con- 
stituents would  be  allowed  after  the 
second  reading.  He  would  point  out  an 
error  in  the  noble  Lord's  speech  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Child- 
ren Act,  which  required  continuous 
schooling  as  a  condition  for  continuous 
work,  and  not,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
stated,  alternate  years  of  schooling  be- 
tween alternate  years  of  work.  He 
would  congratulate  the  noble  Lord  on 
having  opposite  him  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  who  had  had  experience  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  who,  in 
common  with  all  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  would  consider  the  Bill  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  spirit. 

Mr.  BIELEY  considered  that  this 
discussion  was  not  purposeless  and  use- 
less, as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  spoken,  but  that  it 
would  indicate  to  the  Government  the 
opinions  of  the  House  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bill.  He  wished  to  express  his 
decided  approval  of  the  way  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  dealt  with  the 
question  of  compulsion.  The  religious 
difficulty  was  one  which  he  believed 
could  very  easily  be  got  over.  He  re- 
membered that  under  the  Revised 
Code  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe)  instruction  in  the  Bible  was 
one  subject  for  which  a  grant  could  be 
earned.  He  much  wished  that  that 
system  were  revived,  as  he  believed  it 
would  meet  the  views  of  the  vast  majo- 
rity of  the  community.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion that  what  was  proposed  in  the  Bill 
as  to  poor  districts  would  really  be  a 
just  measure  of  relief;  and  he  trusted 
that  they  would  all,  on  whatever  side 
they  sat,  co-operate  with  a  view  to  make 
the  measure  practical,  useful,  and  satis- 
factory, not  merely  to  the  working 
classes,  but  to  the  nation  at  large. 

Colonel  MAKTNS  said,  he  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  Ca- 
nadian plan  htfd  been  adopted.  If  com- 
pulsion, either  partial  or  total,  should 
be  combined  with  heavy  rating,  educa- 
tion, instead  of  becoming  popular,  would 
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be  oonsidered  by  many  people  a  very 
great  evil.  The  only  -way  of  making 
education  popular  with  this  class  was  to 
make  it  cheap.  Nothing  was  more  re- 
markable than  the  waning  popularity  of 
school  boards,  and  the  weariness  of 
school  board  elections.  In  the  presence 
of  the  necessity  of  contributing  to  the 
rates  for  educational  purposes,  volun- 
tary contributions  were  falling  ofiP  to  a 
very  serious  extent.  

LoKD  FREDEEICK  CAVENDISH 
thanked  the  noble  Lord  for  having 
adopted  so  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners,  but  thought 
that  the  measure  of  the  Government,  as 
shadowed  forth  by  the  noble  Lord,  was 
fall  of  inequalities.  He  asked  how  far 
the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  assimilate 
the  educational  provisions  with  the 
various  Labour  Laws,  many  of  which 
were  very  dissimilar  one  from  another  ? 
He  understood  that  the  general  provi- 
sion was  that  only  children  over  10  were 
to  be  allowed  to  work ;  but  was  it  pro- 
posed that  the  different  provisions  or  the 
Workshops  Act,  the  Mines  Act,  and  the 
Factories  Act  should  all  remain  in  force  ? 
He  could  hardly  think  that  it  was  in- 
tended that  aU  these  different  provisions 
should  be  allowed  to  remain.  It  was 
proposed  that  a  child  should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  work  who  had  passed  a  certain 
standard  of  education,  or  who  had  at- 
tended school  a  certain  number  of  times ; 
but  might  this  attendance  be  in  any 
school  whatever  ?  [Viscount  Sandon  : 
Public  educational  schools.]  He  was 
glad  to  hear  it.  Would  the^ill  extend 
to  Ireland?  And,  if  so,  how  did  the 
noble  Lord  propose  to  deal  with  children 
who  came  over  from  Ireland  to  seek 
employment  ? 

Mr.  pell  observed,  that  those  who 
had  laboured  to  secure  that  agricultural 
children  should  be  educated  and  that 
the  law  of  the  land  should  be  obeyed 
had  had  no  easy  time  of  it,  and  had  not 
received  as  much  assistance  from  the 
Government  as  he  thought  they  might 
have  expected.  If  all  parties  had  long 
a^  laboured  honestly  for  the  spread  of 
eaucation  all  the  coimtry  over,  there 
would  be  no  need  now  for  the  stringent 
measures  imposed  upon  them.  The 
country  party  in  that  House  had  done 
their  duty  in  this  matter  honestly ;  but 
he  was  eiraii  the  result  had  proved  the 
effect  of  their  labours  to  be  somewhat 
imperfect.    He  gloried  in  being  able  to 
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give  his  assistance  to  the  promotion  of 
the  object  in  which  they  were  now  en- 
gaged, and  hoped  that  when  the  Bill 
had  been  passed  into  law  its  provisions 
would  be  honestly  carried  out. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  he  hoped  that 
encouragement  would  be  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  use  of  training  ships. 
These  institutions  were  maintained  by 
voluntary  effort,  and  that  kind  of  sup- 
port would  be  stimulated  and  encouraged 
oy  the  recognition  of  the  Government 
and  of  Parliament  being  extended  to  it. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  he  thought 
that  the  voluntary  schools  had  a  right 
to  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  Parliament,  for  they  had 
been  doing  the  work  of  education  when 
others  had  been  only  talking  about  it; 
but  he  did  not  find  in  the  proposals  of 
his  noble  Friend  as  much  encourage- 
ment as  he  thought  they  deserved.     Vo- 
luntary schools  represented  not  only  the 
principle  on  which  the  education  of  the 
country  was  conducted  before  the  ques- 
tion became  popular,  but  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy  and  the  strong  reli- 
gious   feeling   of   the  country.     There 
was  no    security  that  religious  educa- 
tion  would    continue    to    be  given  in 
board    schools,    which    were    managed 
by   boards   variously    constituted    and 
armed  with  the  power  to  stop  religious 
education  at  any  time    in  the   schools 
over  which  they  had  control.     In  the 
voluntary  schools  alone  was  there  secu- 
rity for  permanent  religious  instruction, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Amendments 
which  would  tend  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  voluntary  schools.     He  thought 
that  some  explanation  was  required  in 
reference  to  the  system  of  giving  relief 
to  poor  districts.     Would  a  school  in  a 
poor  hamlet    be    assisted    though  the 
parish  might  not  itself  be  poor  ?    The 
question  as  to  taking    power  for  the 
extinction  of  boards  also  deserved  atten- 
tion, and  a  provision  to  that  effect  ought 
to  be  included  in  the  Bill.     Again,  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  "honour 
passes"  would  be  given  in  voluntary 
schools ;    and,   if  so,  from   what   fund 
they  would  be  provided  ? 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  thought  the 
present  mode  of  conducting  education  in 
board  schools  did  not  provide  for  the 
simple  and  unsectarian  religious  instruc- 
tion that  all  must  desire  to  see  afforded, 
and  he  hoped  the  attention  of  the  Go* 
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Temment  would  be  directed  to  this  point. 
Oomparing  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending voluntary  schools  with  the 
number  attending  board  schools,  he 
contended  that  the  voluntary  schools 
constituted  the  national  system,  and  that 
it  was  the  board  schools  rather  than  the 
voluntary  schools  that  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  **  temporary  expedient," 
and  that  on  these  grounds  the  voluntary 
schools  deserved  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Government  and  the  generous 
support  of  the  House. 

Mb.  DIXON,  said,  it  was  quite 
competent  for  Birmingham  or  any 
other  district  to  have  religious  teaching 
in  the  schools  if  they  thought  it  desi- 
rable. There  were  voluntary  religious 
schools  within  reach  of  the  children  at- 
tending the  board  schools,  where  parents 
could  send  their  children  if  they  wished 
them  to  be  taught  sectarian  religion  at 
school ;  and  if  they  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  those  schools  their  not  doing 
so  showed  that  they  did  not  value  them 
so  highly  as  had  been  stated.  The 
burden  of  the  religious  instruction 
given  in  Birmingham  board  schools 
devolved  upon  the  members  of  two 
or  three  leading  non-conforming  sects, 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land having  stood  entirely  aloof  from  it. 
There  had  not  been  sufficient  time  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  work  that  was 
being  done  under  these  difficulties,  and 
therefore  he  hoped  the  House  would  sus- 
pend its  judgment  upon  that  experiment. 
He  asked  when  the  Bill  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  Members,  and  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  time  would  be  given  for  the 
country  to  consider  its  provisions. 

Viscoui^T  SANDON  said,  that  in  the 
guarded  criricisms  which  had  been  passed 
upon  the  Bill  he  could  not  help  noting 
an  under  current  of  feeling  in  its  favour, 
and  that  was,  perhaps,  more  full  of  pro- 
mise than  an  enthusiastic  chorus  of  ap- 
probation. The  Bill  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  Members  on  Saturday  or  Mon- 
day— he  could  not  absolutely  promise  it 
on  Saturday,  owing  to  an  accident  which 
had  befallen  the  draftsman — and  the 
second  reading  would  be  fixed  for  the 
12th  June.  As  to  the  virtual  repeal  of 
the  Agricultural  Children  Act,  he  had 
already  expressed  his  sense  of  the  service 
done  by  it.  The  hon.  Members  for  South 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Clare  Eeed)  and  South 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell)  were  pioneers 
who  ha4  achieved  success,  and  if  this 
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Bill  passed,  it  would  be  partly  owing  to 
the  work  tiiey  had  done.  The  Aot  was 
a  good  measure  for  its  purpose,  but  it 
was  not  one  that  could  be  expected  to  be 
permanent.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  proposal  to  commit  ''  wastrel" 
children  to  industrial  schools  would  only 
take  effect  in  the  last  resort.  Of  course, 
the  the  Bill  did  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion for  the  abolition  of  existing  school 
boards ;  if  it  had,  he  should  have  been 
certain  to  mention  it.  He  did  not  see 
that  the  honours  pass  entitling  to  free 
instruction  would  tend  to  free  education 
any  more  than  Eidiibitions  and  Scholar- 
ships at  the  Universities,  in  the  middle- 
class  schools,  and  in  the  schemes  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners.  The 
teaching  of  political  economy  or  any 
other  subject  in  the  schools  was  a  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Code.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Birley)  had 
made  suggestions  which  were  highly 
valued  by  the  Government.  The  10 
years  system  would  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  country.  No  existing  Act  or 
power  of  local  authority  could  put  the 
children  in  a  less  advantageous  position 
as  regarded  education  than  they  would  be 
in  by  this  Bill ;  but  the  Bill  would  not 
interfere  with  existing  provisions  which 
put  them  in  a  better  position,  nor  would 
it  prevent  local  authorities  making 
further  provisions  for  education.  He 
thought  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish)  who  asked  whether  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  would  extend  to  Ire- 
land would  agree  with  him  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  undertake  an  Education 
Bill  for  England  and  Ireland  at  the  same 
time.  In  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell),  he  must 
remark  that  it  would  have  been  unwise 
of  the  Government  to  have  introduced 
fresh  legislation  with  regard  to  the  agri- 
cultural children  until  it  was  seen  how 
the  recent  measure  operated.  The  object 
of  the  present  measure  was  to  cast  re- 
sponsibility as  far  as  possible  upon  ex- 
isting local  authorities,  which  would  add 
to  their  importance,  while  its  effect  would 
be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  getting  children 
into  the  schools  to  a  minimum.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Kent  (Mr.  J.  G. 
Talbot)  had  referred  to  the  grave  and 
important  subject  of  religion;  but  the 
House  would  see  that  that  was  not  a 
matter  on  which  he  ought  to  touch  at 
the  present  moment.  The  Government 
were  much  indebted  to  the  hon.  and  gal- 
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laal  Ifember  for  Bonfli  Besex  (Oolonel 
Makins)  for  haring  sent  them  a  rery  im- 
portant Bcheme,  and  he  was  sorry  that 
he  conld  not  now  go  into  the  reasons 
that  had  induced  them,  after  yerroarefal 
consideration,  not  to  accept  it.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  **  honour  passes  "  would  be 
but  small,  while  the  proposal  would 
operate  very  beneficially  upon  promising 
children.  Should  the  attempt  fail,  it 
would  die  a  natural  death  at  the  end  of 
five  years.  In  conclusion,  he  thanked 
the  House  for  the  very  friendly  reception 
tiiey  had  given  to  the  measure,  and  he 
trusted  that  hon.  Members  would  con- 
sider the  Bill  very  carefuUy  as  soon  as  it 
was  in  their  hands.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  give  all  Amend- 
ments which  were  in  harmony  with  the 
main  principle  of  their  Bill  their  very 
best  attention.  On  the  whole,  he  hoped 
they  would  be  able  to  pass  a  measure 
which  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  parents  of  children,  to  the  employers, 
and  to  the  country  generally. 

Mb.  STOEEE  said,  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  children  at  school  in  the 
agricultural  districts  until  they  were  10 
years  of  age  would  ffive  great  dissatis- 
faction in  the  agricmtural  districts,  be- 
cause it  would  greatly  reduce  the  incomes 
of  poor  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
widows  with  barely  sufficient  means  to 
maintain  their  families.  It  would  also  be 
very  inconvenient,  and  create  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  for  la- 
bour. He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would 
re-consider  that  provision  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  a^freed  to. 

Bill  to  make  farther  proyiaion  for  Elementary 
Education,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Viscount 
Bavdok,  Mr.  Chancbllob  of  the  Exchbqvbb, 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

Billi^0M»»/Af,andraad  the  first  time.  [Bin  156.] 

CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL. 

{Mr,  £aik0»,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  William  Henry  Smith.) 

[bill   124]      COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposedy 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair.** — {Mr.  Chaneelhr  of  the  Exche- 
quer.) 

Me.  J.  G.  HTJBBAED,  in  rising  to 
moye  the  Besolution  of  trhich  he  had 


giren  Notice,  observed,  that  on  the  31st 
of  this  month  there  would  be  not  only 
the  famous  equine  contest  of  the  year 
on  Epsom  Downs,  but  on  the  same  day 
woula  be  celebrated  the  Centenary  of 
the  publication  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Natione.  A  distinguished  Finance 
Minister  of  former  days  would  take  the 
chair  at  that  celebration,  and  another 
distinguished  Finance  Minister  would 
discourse  with  eloquence  upon  the  saga- 
city, wisdom,  and  truth  of  the  principles 
inaugurated  by  Adam  Smith.  He  would 
seriously  invite  the  distinguished  men 
who  proposed  to  be  present  upon  that 
occasion  to  give  their  opinions  to  the 
House  on  the  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration. Adam  Smith  had  laid  it 
down  that  the  people  of  a  State  ought 
to  contribute  towards  its  expenses  as 
nearly  as  possible  according  to  their  re- 
spective abilities — ^that  was  to  say,  in 
proportion  to  the  incomes  they  respec- 
tively enjoyed  imder  its  protection.  The 
proposals  now  made  in  regard  to  the 
Income  Tax  he  regarded  as  being  in 
direct  violation  of  that  maxim.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  in  proposing  those 
additional  exemptions  and  remissions 
the  Government  were  seeking  to  gain 
popularity ;  but  popularity  hunting  was 
the  resort  of  feeble  and  expiring  Ad- 
ministrations, and,  judging  from  recent 
divisions,  the  present  Government  was 
strong  enough  to  stand  upon  its  convic- 
tions of  what  was  right,  without  con- 
descending to  unworthy  compliances. 
He  found  the  explanations  of  those 
proposals  in  the  warm  sympathetic  sen- 
timents of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  them  that  the  persons  who  would 
be  specially  benefited  by  those  remis- 
sions would  be  the  struggling  members 
of  certain  professions,  including  clergy- 
men and' clerks,  widows  and  unmarried 
daughters.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  meant  industrial  struggling  by  brain 
or  hand,  he  could  have  agreed  with  him ; 
but  by  including  widows  and  unmarried 
daughters  he  meant  also  social  struggling 
to  obtain  more  comforts  and  enjoyments 
than  their  means  afforded.  He  (Mr. 
Hubbard)  maintained  that  while  it  was 
the  part  of  legislation  to  give  every  pos- 
sible relief  to  struggling  industry,  it  was 
not  the  part  of  legislation  to  attempt  to 
equalize  the  gifts  of  Providence.  The 
principle  of  the  Income  Tax  required  to 
be  well  imderstood.    Being  a  tax  levied 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  oommunity, 
it  should  be  levied  upon  everyone  in  the 
same  proportion,  so  that  his  means  re- 
mained proportionately  the  same  as  be- 
fore.    There  were  certain  qualifications 
to  be  applied  to  that  special  rule.    The 
means  of  subsistence  with  regard  to  un- 
skilled labour  must  be  considered.    In 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  Income  Tax  a 
deduction  of  £50  was  allowed  as  being 
the  measure  of  the  cost  of  subsistence 
for  unskilled  labour.     Subsequently  that 
deduction  had  been  raised  to  £60,  and 
at  the  last  revision  of  the  tax  it  was  still 
further  raised  to  £80.     That  limitation 
of  £80  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  liberal, 
for  £80  a-year  was  rather  more  than 
30«.  a-week,  and,  as  everybody  knew, 
58,  a- day  for  unskilled  labour  was  ample 
compensation.     He  knew  of  no  sound 
argument  either  in  favour  of  carrying 
the  total  exemption  from  the  tax  up  to 
incomes  of  £150  or  in  favour  of  extend- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  deduction  to  in- 
comes of  £400.  It  had  been  argued  that 
whereas  artizans  earning  £3  a-week  or 
£150  a-year,  were  mainly  untaxed,  they 
should  remain  untaxed;  but  that  the 
same  exemption  should  be  carried  into 
other  incomes  of  £150  a-year  also.     He 
differed  from  the  assumption  which  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  that  argument.     He 
knew    that    in    certain    establishments 
mechanics  receiving  about  £3  a-week 
had  to  be  returned  by  their  employers 
to  the  Inland  Bevenue  Office,  and  they 
were  not  untaxed.    It  was  absurd  to  say 
that  these  exemptions  ought  to  be  made 
because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
"With  respect  to  the  area  over  which 
direct    taxation    would    range    if    the 
changes  proposed  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment were  carried  into  effect,  taking 
the  Income  Tax  under  Schedule  D,  he 
found  that  437,000  had  been  charged 
Income  Tax,  and  of  these  only  220,000 
were  paying  on  £100  and  upwards,  and 
the  result  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's proposal  would  be  still  further 
to.  reduce  the  number  who  would  be 
taxable.     Look,   again,    at    the   stock- 
holders under  Schedule  0.    The  number 
of  these  was  231,000.     The  number  of 
those  paying  under  £100  was  192,000, 
but  the  proposition  of  the   Chancellor 
of   the   Exchequer    would    reduce  the 
39,000  now  taxable  by  12,000.  and  only 
27,000  would  in  future  be  liable  to  taxa- 
tion.    If  they  turned  from  the  funds  to 
the  land  the  conclusions  were  equally 
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unsatisfactory,  for  it  might  be  calculate^ 
that  there  would  be  a  great  diminutioi^ 
in  the  number  of  landowners  of  th^ 
country  liable  to  taxation  if  this  scheme 
were  passed.  Here  was  a  population  of 
27,000,000,  half  a  million  of  whom  were 
the  chief  contributors  to  the  taxation  of 
the  country,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  electors  was  2, 500, 000.  How 
did  this  tally  with  the  maxim  so  con- 
stantly urged  upon  them  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  affinity  between  electoral 
privileges  and  contributions  to  the  taxes? 
Why  should  the  line  be  drawn  so  as  to 
include  only  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of 
the  electors?  If  a  sweeping  change 
were  to  be  made,  all  these  questions 
should  be  gone  into.  The  tax  as  it  stood 
was  bad  enough,  but  the  Chancellor^of 
the  Exchequer  was  going  to  render  it 
still  more  mischievous,  and  he  thought 
the  House  ought  to  express  its  opinion 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Gt)vemment 
might  be  led  to  re-consider  its  position. 
If  this  Resolution  were  carried  the  Gt)- 
vemment  and  the  House  might  take 
such  steps  as  they  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  public  interest.  If  they 
withdrew  the  exemptions,  they  might 
either  reduce  the  amount  of  the  tax  as 
it  stood,  or  make  the  proposed  concessions 
in  some  other  way.  There  was  hardly 
any  alternative  that  he  would  not  prefer. 
Besides,  the  introduction  of  these  exemp- 
tions would  lead  to  great  administrative 
inconvenience.  The  assessors  of  Income 
Tax  now  knew  very  well  who  were  en- 
titled to  relief;  but  if  fresh  lines  were 
drawn,  new  difficulties  and  new  conflicts 
would  arise.  This  was  an  occcasion 
when  Party  predilection  should  give  way 
to  a  sense  of  justice.  He  would  earnestly 
entreat  the  House  to  vindicate  on  that 
occasion  the  principles  of  the  great  poli- 
tical economist  whose  centenary  was 
about  to  be  celebrated.  In  conclusion, 
he  asked  the  House  to  rescue  their  leg^- 
lation  from  the  danger  of  Socialism. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  it  is  inexpedient  to  extend  the  range  of  abso- 
lute exemption  from  Income  Tax  to  incomes  of 
£160,  and  to  extend  the  limit  of  partial  exemp- 
tion from  incomes  of  £300  to  incomes  of  £400, 
inasmuch  as  these  additional  exemptions  would 
injuriously  affect  the  equable  proportion  in 
which  all  incomes  of  like  nature  should  be  as* 
sessed,"— (ifr.  Hubbard,) 
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Question  pToposed,  ''That  the  words 

Sroposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
tuestion." 

Mb.  LAING  said,  he  must  give  a 
preference  for  the  scheme  proposed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche<^er.  The 
view  which  they  took  of  exemptions 
would,  of  course,  be  influenced  by  the 
opinions  they  held  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  Income  Tax  being  permanent  or 
not.  He  thought  those  who,  like  him- 
self, believed  that  the  Income  Tax  was 
an  essential  and  a  vital  part  of  our 
financial  system,  and  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  retain  it  at  a  moderate  amount 
as  a  great  instrument  of  financial  power, 
would  generally  be  found  in  favour  of 
exemptions,  thus  throwing  overboard 
some  of  that  unpopularity  which  affected 
the  principle  of  the  tax  generally  and 
putting  it  upon  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion. As  regarded  the  principle  of  ex- 
emption, he  thought  the  fallacy  which 
ran  through  the  argument  used  against 
it  was  that  it  seemed  to  be  assumed  that 
the  whole  taxes  of  the  country  were 
levied  direct.  A  gi*eat  portion  of  our 
Bevenue  was  raised  by  indirect  taxation, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  lower  scale 
of  incomes,  especially  of  the  labouring 
classes,  in  point  of  fact  they  spent  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  incomes  in 
articles  which  paid  taxation  than  the 
man  of  larger  mcome  did.  One  great 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Income  Tax 
was  that  the  tax  was  an  instrument  of 
great  national  power.  By  the  simple 
expedient  of  adding  \d.  in  the  pound 
the  Government  could  easily  raise  a 
larger  sum  than  foreign  countries  could 
obtain  without  great  stress  and  incon- 
venience. The  other  great  argument 
was  that  the  tax  was  the  means  by 
which  they  could  in  tolerably  fair  pro- 
portions equalize  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  the  community.  The  broad  conclu- 
sion was  that  with  an  Income  Tax  pro- 
ducing £5,000,000  direct  taxation  the 
equilibrium  between  direct  and  indirect 
tiu^ation  on  the  different  classes  was  very 
fairly  maintained.  If  they  abolished 
the  Income  Tax,  they  would  destroy 
that  equilibrium.  The  exemptions,  then, 
he  viewed  as  made  on  a  fair  basis  and 
not  on  any  Communistic  principle.  That 
being  so,  it  seemed  to  be  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  degree  whether  they  should  draw 
the  line  at  £100  or  £150.    He  desired 


the  Income  Tax  to  be  maintained,  and 
he  therefore  wished  to  relieve  it  from 
the  unpopularity  which  attached  to 
taxing  a  large  number  of  small  incomes 
for  the  sake  of  realizing  a  comparatively 
small  amount.  He  had  been  alarmed 
ever  since  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Income  Tax  as  part  of  the 
programme  with  which  he  appealed  to 
the  country  at  the  last  General  Election, 
and,  entertaining  this  alarm,  he  desired 
to  defend  the  citadel  of  our  financial 
system  by  every  fair  and  legitimate 
means.  It  was  consistent  with  principle 
and  precedent  to  go  back,  as  they  were 
doing,  to  what  might  be  called  the  old 
and  accustomed  limit  which  accompanied 
the  tax  for  a  series  of  years,  and  which 
had  the  authority  of  eminent  statesmen 
in  its  favour.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  should  give  his  vote  against  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
London. 

Mr.  SANDFOED  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
had  asserted  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz)  had  in  a  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  stated  that  he  did 
not  know  a  single  person  who  was  a 
friend  to  the  Income  Tax.  He  begged 
to  undeceive  the  hon.  Gentleman,  for 
he  (Mr.  Sandford)  was  a  friend  to  that 
tax,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  pro- 
perty relieved  of  it  and  an  equivalent 
burden  thrown  on  Customs  and  Excise, 
or,  in  other  words,  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  working  classes.  When  the  tax  was 
originally  imposed  by  Pitt  it  was  a  gra- 
duated Income  Tax;  and  it  was  alto- 
gether too  late  to  say  that  exemptions 
from  it  rested  on  principles  of  socialism. 
Exemptions  had  been  adopted  by  every 
Parliament  and  by  every  Minister  by 
whom  the  tax  was  laid  on.  In  his  opi- 
nion the  principle  of  exemptions  was 
only  just,  because  wealth  did  not  contri- 
bute its  fair  share  to  the  taxes  of  the 
country.  The  burden  of  the  tax  fell 
most  heavily  on  the  possessors  of  small 
incomes  which  did  not  rise  with  the  price 
of  commodities  when  the  wages  of  work- 
ing men  did  rise.  Even  indirect  taxes 
were  levied  with  some  unfairness.  In- 
ferior tobacco  paid  100  per  cent,  and  the 
better  class  of  cigars  from  10  to  20  per 
cent ;  cheap  claret  paid  15  per  cent,  and 
the  better  quality  2  per  cent ;  beer  paid 
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50  per  cent;  spirits,  100  per  cent;  in- 
ferior tea,  23  per  cent ;  and  superior  tea, 
1 0  per  cent.  Thus  the  burden  of  indirect 
taxation  fell  unequally  on  the  poorer 
classes,  and  it  was  only  stem  justice  to 
exempt  them  from  the  Income  Tax.  He 
would  have  preferred  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  have  exempted 
altogether  incomes  under  and  up  to 
£150,  and  should  have  taken  off  £120 
from  incomes  up  to  £400 ;  but  as  they 
had  so  many  amateur  ChanceUors  of  the 
Exchequer  he  would  not  add  another  to 
the  number,  and  would  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  (]k>yemment. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  he  was  the  last 
person  who  would  wish  to  abolish  the 
income  Tax,  although  he  certainly  de- 
sired to  keep  it  as  low  as  possible. 

Sib  GEOEGE  JENKINSON  said, 
that  the  question  to  consider  was  why 
the  extra  Id,  had  been  placed  upon  the 
Income  Tax,  and  how  the  surplus  to 
be  obtained  from  it  should  be  applied  ? 
In  about  six  years  nearly  £7,000,000 
of  taxation  had  been  removed  from 
sugar,  and  68,000,000  lb.  in  1874,  and 
97,000,000  lb.  in  1875,  had  been  used 
for  brewing.  This  had  been  caused  in 
a  great  degree  by  the  malt  duty  in- 
creasing the  price  of  malt.  This  and 
other  remissions  that  had  been  made 
would  mainly  benefit  those  who  would 
come  within  the  proposed  exemption 
from  the  Income  Tax.  During  the  past 
four  or  five  years  some  £3,000,000  had 
been  added  to  local  taxation,  and  the 
people  who  paid  that  had  the  first  claim 
to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  any 
surplus  that  there  might  be  in  hand. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  carried  his 
Motion  to  a  division  he  should  feel  very 
much  inclined  to  support  him. 

Mb.  DODSON  looked  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  abatement  and  exemption  from 
the  Income  Tax  as  one  of  a  very  serious 
character  and  he  was  very  glad  that  it 
had  been  raised.  He  believed  that  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  opinion 
upon  both  sides  against  these  exemptions. 
No  doubt  the  effect  of  them  would  be  to 
create  favour  for  the  scheme  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  increase  of  the  tax ; 
though  it  was  possible,  as  had  been  al- 
leged, that  the  proposal  of  these  conces- 
sions had  been  made  entirely  upon{its  own 
merits.  If,  however,  this  was  so,  why 
was  it  not  made  in  1874,  when  the  Go- 
vernment had  a  magnificent  surplus  of 
£5,500,000,  the  legacy  of  their  prede- 
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cessors,  and  reduced  the  tax  from  3d. 
to  2d.  It  looked  very  like  a  bid  for 
favour  that  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  added  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  Income  Tax,  two 
out  of  three  persons  who  paid  under 
Schedules  D  and  E  would  pay  less  when 
the  tax  was  increased  than  tiiey  paid  at 
the  present  moment,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing one-third  would  pay  more.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe)  made 
exemptions,  but  he  made  them  on  be- 
half of  a  more  necessitous  class,  and 
when  he  had  a  surplus,  when  he  was 
reducing  the  tax  and  giving  relief  to  all 
who  had  to  pay  it.  But  it  was  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  principle 
upon  which  the  proposals  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  were  to  rest. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
extend  exemption  from  Income  Tax  to 
all  incomes  under  £150  a-year.  The 
reason  assigned  was  that  wages  had 
considerably  increased,  so  that  more 
wage-earners  came  within  the  range 
of  the  Income  Tax  as  it  at  present 
stood.  It  seemed  to  him  a  very  odd 
kind  of  proceeding  because  men's 
wages  were  raised,  and  their  incomes 
were  increased,  to  exempt  them  from 
the  payment  of  the  Income  Tax.  And 
what  was  the  reason  why  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  fixed  on 
£400  as  the  sum  below  which  the  abate- 
ment was  to  be  made  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  a  man 
having  a  poimd  a  day  ought  to  have  an 
abatement,  but  that  to  place  the  figure  at 
£400  would  look  better.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Ghreenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  concurred  in  viewing  the 
Income  Tax  as  an  ''  emergency  "  tax  to 
be  resorted  to  in  time  of  war ;  or  urgent 
demand.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich  had  contemplated  abolishing 
it  altogether  in  ordinary  times ;  while 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  preferred  to 
keep  it  alive  at  a  low  figure,  holding 
that  it  was  important  not  to  destroy  its 
structure.  But  then  it  should  be  main- 
tained as  an  efficient  structure,  not  only 
actually  but  potentially.  "What,  how- 
ever, was  the  plan  before  them?  The 
changes  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  involved,  as  he  told  the 
House,  a  surrender  per  penny  of  the  tax 
of  £130,000  a-year.  But  if  an  emer- 
gency arose  and  they  had  to  raise  the 
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tax  to  Is.  the  loss  would  amount  to 
£1,560,000  a-year;  and  if  they  had  to 
raise  it  to  Is,  6d,j  it  would  amount  to 
£2,340,000.  But  if  to  the  proposed  ex- 
emptions and  abatements  they  added 
existing  exemptions  and  abatements, 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
other  night  told  the  House  were  £  160,000 
per  penny  of  the  tax,  the  total  surrender 
would  be,  on  a  1».  Income  Tax,  £3,432,000 
a-year ;  on  Is.  6d.  Income  Tax,  upwards 
of  £5,000,000.  Another  objection  to 
undermining  the  tax,  besides  diminish- 
ing its  productiyeness,  was  that  the  more 
they  made  it  a  tax  which  was  to  be  voted 
and  imposed  by  the  many  on  the  few^ 
the  more  the  objections  which  the  many 
would  have  to  war  or  other  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  would  be  diminished. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  fixed  the  Income  Tax 
at  £150  when  many  articles  were  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  which  since  that  time  had 
been  made  free.  Therefore,  men  were  in 
a  better  position  to  pay  the  tax.  Did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  consider  the  need 
for  the  addition  to  the  tax  transitory  and 
confined  to  this  year  ?  If  so,  he  ought 
to  beware  how  he  undermined  the 
structure  of  the  tax  on  account  of  a 
million  or  so  which  he  wanted  for  a  par- 
ticular year.  But  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  consider  the  need 
temporary,  but  saw  the  tide  of  ex- 
penditure rising  against  him,  still  more 
ought  he  to  beware  how  he  undermined 
the  structure  of  the  tax,  because  in  that 
case  he  might  require  next  year  another 
penny.  If  the  Income  Tax  was  to  be 
Kept  alive  at  a  low  figure  in  ordinary 
times  in  order  that  they  might  resort  to 
it  in  an  emergency,  it  must  be  kept  alive 
on  a  broad  basis,  in  order  to  make  it  as 
productive  as  possible,  without  invidious 
exemptions  and  distinctions.  It  might 
be  that  such  exemptions  were  popular, 
and  that  at  this  time  of  political  apathy 
the  classes  who  w^re  injuriously  affec- 
ted by  them  were  indifferent.  But  it 
was  the  duty  of  Members  in  that  House 
to  look  beyond  the  popularity  of  the 
moment,  and  not  to  be  apathetic,  but 
to  consider  the  ulterior  consequences 
of  these  exemptions.  The  representa- 
tions of  the  Opposition  might  be  in- 
effectual; but  it  was  all  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  Members  opposite  who 
held  the  same  opinions  to  express  them 
freely,  because,  by  so  doing,  they  at 
all  events  might  hope  to  infiuence  the 
Government. 


Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  thought 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  exact  issue  raised  in  this 
interesting  debate.  The  arguments  put 
forth  with  so  much  force  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hubbard)  told  against 
there  being  no  exemptions  whatever 
rather  than  against  the  particular  ones 
recommended  in  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  so  long  as  there  had  been  an 
Income  Tax  at  all,  there  had  been  ex- 
emptions. Every  Government  who  had 
been  responsible  for  an  Income  Tax  had 
felt  that  to  propose  to  tax  the  lowest 
form  of  income — ^that  arising  from  labour 
— was  to  propose  something  which  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  into  practical 
effect.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  exempted  in- 
comes under  £150.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  having  made 
great  changes  in  other  taxation,  by 
which  the  lowest  incomes  were  bene- 
fited, brought  down  the  exemption  to 
£100.  Another  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowe)  gave  some  relief  on  in- 
comes up  to  300  a-year.  The  principle, 
of  exemptions,  therefore,  had  been  re- 
cognized by  every  statesman  and  every 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  had 
dealt  with  the  Income  Tax  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  the  question  now  was 
not  whether  there  should  be  any  ex- 
emption, but  whether  the  particular 
proposals  in  the  Bill  were  so  radi- 
cally bad  that  the  House  should  reject 
them  altogether.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Hubbard)  said  it  was  im- 
proper that  any  class  of  the  community 
should  escape  taxation,  and  there  was  no 
Member  on  either  side  of  the  House 
who  would  not  heartily  concur  in  that 
principle.  But  even  if  it  were  desirable 
to  do  so,  it  was  admitted  to  be  practically 
impossible  to  get  at  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  suggestion  had  been  thrown  out 
that  the  Government  might  go  to  em- 
ployers, and  not  only  ascertain  the 
amount  of  wages  paid,  but,  through 
them,  stop  the  Income  Tax  on  the  weekly 
earnings  of  working  men  in  their  service. 
Now,  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  the 
employers  to  make  any  such  stoppages, 
and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  to  attempt 
to  carry  any  legislation  of  this  kind  into 
practice  would  end  in  miserable  failure. 
Strong  as  the  statement  might  appear, 
he  believed  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
collect  an .  Income  Tax  from  labour 
throughout  the  country.    You  could  not 
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reach  a  labouring  man,  because  bis 
weekly  wage  was  not  based  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  annual  employment.  For  a 
week  or  a  month  he  was  employed  in 
one  place,  and  then  he  disappeared,  to 
be  employed  in  another  place,  or  not  to 
be  employed  at  all  for  some  time.  How 
could  you  fairly  deduct  from  such  a  man  a 
given  proportion  of  his  weekly  wage  ? 
If,  then,  it  was  impossible  to  tax  weekly 
wages,  eyen  though  these  might  amount 
to  £150  a-year — and  of  late  working 
men's  incomes  often  came  up  to  that 
sum — surely  it  was  most  unfair  to  tax 
the  clerk  and  struggling  professional 
man  upon  incomes  of  no  larger  amount? 
If  so,  it  was  not  unfair  to  extend  the 
existing  exemption  to  £150,  and  thereby 
the  object  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Dodson)  was  met,  for  much  was 
done  to  keep  alive  the  Income  Tax  for 
future  use  m  times  of  emergency  by 
fixing  it  on  a  basis  which  was  just  and 
reasonable  in  itself,  and  which  excited 
no  opposition  in  the  country.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  suggested  that  if  the 
tax  were  raised  hereafter  in  time  of 
war  to  Is,  in  the  pound,  exemptions 
would  amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  and 
the  productiveness  of  the  tax  would  be 
greatly  impaired.  But  would  the  Income 
Tax  be  the  only  tax  to  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  have  re- 
course in  such  an  emergency  ?  In  such 
an  emergency  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  have  to  say  to  the  House 
— **  There  are  other  indirect  taxes  which 
must  be  considered,  and  other  sources  of 
income  which  the  House  must  be  asked 
to  provide  for  us;"  and  these  taxes 
would  fall  directly  and  immediately  on 
the  persons  of  small  incomes  who  would 
be  exempted  from  the  direct  payment  of 
Income  Tax.  Had  any  calculation  ever 
been  made  of  the  proportion  of  taxable 
articles  that  must  be  paid  by  the  father 
of  a  family  who  consumed  tea,  malt,  and 
spirits,  who  lived  in  a  house  which  paid 
house  tax,  and  who  was  liable  to  rates 
and  the  other  charges  incident  to  a  small 
income  ?  The  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment asked  the  House  to  adopt  would, 
he  believed,  be  justified  by  the  result. 
It  might  be  true,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  remarked,  that  some  people 
would  pay  less  than  under  the  present 
system,  but  the  question  was  whether,  on 
the  whole,  the  adjustment  was  a  reason- 
able and  a  proper  one.  In  various  ways 
exemptions  from  taxation  had  been  re- 
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cog^nized  by  the  House,  with  a  view  to 
relieving  those  who  were  not  too  well  off 
in  the  world,  and  he  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  be  accepted. 

Sib  WALTER  BAETTELOT  said, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had  made 
out  an  excellent  case  for  absolute  ex- 
emption up  to  £150,  which  used  to  be 
called  the  territory  of  labour,  and  which 
ought  to  be  excused,  but  he  had  not 
said  one  word  as  to  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
Hubbard)  against  extending  the  exemp- 
tion from  £300  a-year  up  to  £400,  which 
was  the  real  question  now  before  the 
House.  He  wished  to  say  that  he  thought 
it  was  an  extremely  inconvenient  prac- 
tice to  bring  forward  Eesolutions  in  a 
Budget,  and  get  the  House  to  accept 
them  before  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  them  when  embodied  in  a 
Bill.  If  there  had  been  a  previous  dis- 
cussion, much  of  the  difficulty  which  they 
must  all  experience  in  dealing  with  this 
question  would  have  been  avoided.  For 
himself,  he  would  say  that  he  had  always 
been  in  favour  of  a  general  rule  of  taxa- 
tion and  no  exemptions ;  but  the  Income 
Tax  was  of  an  exceptional  character  in 
itself.  They  had  admitted  that  there 
should  be  certain  exemptions,  and  every- 
one knew  that  the  greatest  hardship  was 
felt  by  the  small  payers  of  the  tax. 
Incomes  of  £100  and  £150  felt  the 
pressure  excessively,  and  there  should 
be  no  cavilling  up  to  that  amount,  but 
there  he  thought  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  have  stopped.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  the  limit  which  had 
been  partially  carried  up  to  £300  should 
now  be  extended  to  £400.  The  ex- 
emption of  the  lower  class  of  incomes 
— which  were,  in  fact,  mere  living  in- 
comes— was  no  doubt  a  great  advantage, 
especially  in  rural  districts,  where  people 
knew  each  other's  afiairs,  and  where 
there  was  a  dislike  to  appeal  for  remis- 
sions or  reductions.  The  result  was  that 
the  assessors  were  in  the  habit  of  gradu- 
ally and  steadily  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  tax  without  any  real  reason  for 
doing  so,  and  the  taxpayer  submitted  in 
silence.  He  was  an  Income  Tax  Com- 
missioner, and  when  those  additions  were 
made  he  always  called  upon  the  asses- 
sors to  show  on  what  ground  they  made 
the  addition,  without  asking  the  tax- 
payer what  he  had  to  allege  against  the 
increase.    It  was  most  unmir  and  unjust 
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to  keep  on  increasing  the  tax  on  the 
simple  responsibility  of  the  officer  with- 
out knowing  whether  or  not  he  had  just 
grounds  for  doing  so.  While  he  per- 
fectly agreed  in  the  entire  exemption  of 
incomes  under  £150,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  even  a  partial  ex- 
emption up  to  £300,  and  if  they  assented 
to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
he  would  ask — why  not  extend  the  par- 
tial exemption  to  £500  ? 

Mb.  THOMSON  HANKEY  main- 
tained that  there  should  be  only  one 
real  grouud  of  exemption — namely,  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  tax  after  it 
had  reached  a  certain  low  figure.  He 
declared  that  all  exemptions  were  ob- 
jectionable and  vicious.  He  had  that 
day  been  sitting  for  three  hours  in  the 
City  of  London  receiving  appeals  from 
householders  who  claimed  to  be  rated  to 
the  Inhabited  House  Tax  at  6d.  instead 
of  9d,  in  the  pound  or  totally  ex- 
empted. He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  Walter  Baiiitelot)  that  there 
were  no  good  grounds  for  a  partial 
exemption  up  to  £300  ;  and  if  the  ex- 
emption was  extended  to  £400,  why  not 
to  £500,  to  £700,  or  even  to  £1,000? 
If  they  did  that  they  would  ruin  the 
Income  Tax,  and  adopt  the  dangerous 
and  revolutionary  principle  of  a  gradu- 
ated tax. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  thought  they 
were  greatly  obliged  to  his  right  hon. 
Colleague  (Mr.  Hubbard)  for  having 
brought  forward  this  most  important 
question.  The  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury had  not,  in  his  opinion,  done  jus- 
tice to  the  Government  by  confining  his 
argument  to  the  case  of  the  small  tax- 
payers, and  leaving  untouched  the  dif- 
ferent case  of  the  larger  taxpayers, 
except  by  saying  that  they  could  make 
their  wishes  known  in  that  House,  while 
the  smaller  taxpayers  could  not.  That 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
argument  indeed.  The  House  should  in 
all  cases  decide  on  the  taxation  necessary 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  and 
then  levy  it  equally,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  representations  of  classes  or 
interests  who  might  have  the  power  of 
making  representations  to  that  House. 
The  hon.  Member  admitted  that  logically 
there  should  be  no  exemption  at  all ; 
but  he  argued  that  all  Governments  had 
admitted  the  principle  of  exemption  in 
the  case  of  the  sm^ler  incomes.     That 


was  true ;  but  the  novelty  in  this  case 
was  that  the  Government  proposed  to 
carry  the  figure  at  which  exemption 
would  end  to  a  higher  point  than  it  had 
ever  been  carried  before,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  income  taxpayers  above 
that  point  were  to  pay  additional  taxa- 
tion. He  did  not  see  how  that  course 
could  be  justified — to  increase  the  taxes 
of  one  class  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  decreasing  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
another.  The  figures  placed  before  the 
House  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers) 
— and  they  had  not  been  challenged — 
showed  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  be  benefited  by  the  plan  of  the 
Government  were  400,000,  while  there 
would  be  only  170,000  above  the  line 
of  £400 — that  was  to  say,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  payers  of  Income  Tax 
under  Schedules  D  and  E  were  to  have 
a  remission  of  taxation  at  a  time  when 
about  one-third  were  about  to  have  the 
charge  upon*  them  increased.  Finance 
of  that  kind  was,  he  maintained,  dan- 
gerous and  impolitic,  and  by  no  means 
Conservative.  Indeed,  he  must  call  the 
proposed  exemptions  not  exemptions  at 
all,  for  they  would,  so  far  as  numbers 
were  concerned,  be  the  rule.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  as  quoted  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract,  an 
increase  in  direct  ought  to  be  paralleled 
by  an  increase  in  indirect  taxation,  and 
that  argument  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  attempted  to  parry  by 
saying  that  it  was  one  which  might  be 
applicable  when  the  Income  Tax  stood 
at  4d,j  but  not  when  it  was  only  2d,  in 
the  pound.  It  struck  him,  however, 
that  the  principle  that  where  there  was 
a  general  increase  of  taxation  it  was  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  felt  by  as  many 
classes  in  the  community  as  it  could  be 
made  to  cover,  and  not  that  it  should  be 
levied  on  one  particular  class,  was  ap- 
plicable to  both  cases.  That  was  the 
interpretation  which  he  put  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister  that  direct 
and  indirect  taxation  should  proceed  to- 
gether, while  the  way  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment acted  up  to  that  statement 
was  by  proposing  that  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  direct  taxation  only,  and 
that  the  addition  thus  made  should  not 
be  paid  by  all  taxpayers  who  contributed 
to  the  Income  Tax,  but  by  a  portion  of 
them  only.    He  could  not  help  thinking 
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that,  although  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might,  as  was  said,  be  dis- 
posed to  be  warm  and  sympathetic,  it 
was  scarcely  the  time  to  exhibit  those 
feelings  towards  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity when  he  was  putting  the  screw 
upon  another;  and  the  circumstances 
were,  he  contended,  now  very  different 
from  those  which  existed  in  1853  and  in 
1873,  when  remissions  of  taxation  were 
made.  He  regretted,  he  might  add, 
that  any  man  occupying  the  position 
held  by  the  Secretary^  for  the  Treasury 
should  have  admitted — for  his  language 
amounted  to  that — that,  although  there 
might  be  large  remissions  of  indirect 
taxation,  greatly  benefiting  those  on 
whose  behalf  they  were  made,  never- 
theless, even  in  time  of  war,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  retrace  the  step  with 
respect  to  the  Income  Tax  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  now  in- 
vited the  House  to  take.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  which  had  been  debated 
in  the  colonies,  in  France,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  If  so,  he  should  like 
to  ask  him  whether  this  country  was  to 
set  the  example  of  an  increasing  class 
of  exemptions  with  the  view  to  relieve 
those  whose  incomes  were  between  £100 
and  £150  a-year?  For  what  did  the 
Government  want  the  additional  Id,  of 
Income  Tax  ?  They  did  not  want  the 
whole  sum  to  provide  for  additional  ex- 
penditure. The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer admitted  that  he  required  this 
additional  \d,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  surplus  to  redeem  the  promises 
he  had  made  in  providing  further  relief 
for  local  taxation  during  the  present 
year  and  next  year.  The  House  was, 
therefore,  going  to  vote  the  additional 
Id.  of  Income  Tax  partly  to  meet  a  de- 
ficit, partly  to  meet  prospective  promises 
in  the  relief  of  local  taxation,  and  partly 
in  making  exemptions  in  order  to  render 
the  Income  Tax  more  popular.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing) 
said  that  the  Government  threw  over- 
board the  unpopularity  of  the  Income 
Tax  by  these  exemptions,  and  that  opi- 
nion was  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury.  They  had,  therefore,  come 
to  this — that  in  their  present  state  of 
prosperity,  with  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment in  power,  having  at  their  command 
a  majority  of  100,  they  could  not  main- 
tain an  Income  Tax  except  by  cutting 
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off  from  liability  all  incomes  below  a 
certain  amount.  They  were  so  afraid  of 
imposing  taxation  on  those  on  whose 
votes  they  relied  for  maintaining  that 
majority  that  they  had  recourse  to  this 
immoral  and  dangerous  proposal.  Al- 
though he  indulged  at  times  in  a  little 
Party  language — [^Ironical  cheers] — just 
as  the  cheers  he  now  heard  were  Party 
cheers,  and  just  as  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite also  occasionally  indulged  in  a 
little  Party  language — ^yet  they  must 
admit  that  he  had  to-night  abstained 
from  saying  anything  of  a  Party  cha- 
racter. He  had  only  supported  one  of 
his  Colleagues  for  the  City,  and  he  had 
used  no  stronger  language  than  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  done.  He  confessed  ho 
did  not  think  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  either  wise  or  Conservative. 
Was  it  Conservative  to  say  that  they 
would  relieve  the  majority,  on  whom 
until  now  it  was  a  responsibility  to  pay 
this  tax,  and  to  throw  it  upon  the  mino- 
rity ?  Was  it  a  Conservative  proposition 
to  say  that,  because  a  Party  was  able 
to  make  itself  heard  in  that  House, 
therefore  they  would  deal  'differently 
with  them  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity? He  had  never  heard  a  less 
Conservative  proposal.  He  would  freely 
admit  that  it  was  a  philanthropic,  a 
warm,  and  a  sympathetic  proposal,  but 
it  was  not  Conservative.  It  was  not  ad- 
visable to  introduce  too  much  philan- 
thropy into  politics.  The  proposal  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
win  the  Government  considerable  ap- 
plause, but  philanthropy  in  finance  was 
thoroughly  dangerous.  There  was  no 
step  more  likely  to  promote  democratic 
agitation  than  to  grant  exemptions  which 
would  lead  to  demands  for  further  ex- 
emptions, in  which  there  was  no  prin- 
ciple and  no  bottom,  and  which  could 
be  argued  from  precedent  to  precedent 
until  they  reached  that  graduated  In- 
come Tax  which  was  the  dream  of  many 
Socialists  and  Communists.  If  thoso 
observations  were  warmer  than  thoso 
with  which  ho  commenced  his  speec»h 
it  was  because  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
wished  that  a  warmer  character  should 
be  given  to  his  observations.  He  would 
admit  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  and 
Colleague  had  made  an  unpopular  pro- 
posal ;  for  no  doubt  among  the  440,000 
persons  exempted  there  were  probably 
an  immense  number  who  were  Dorough 
electors.    Well,  he  would  share  in  his 
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right  hon.  Friend's  unpopularity,  and, 
should  he  ^o  to  a  diTision,  he  would 
gladly  **  tefl  "  with  him,  so  that,  irre- 
spective  of  political  differences,  two 
Members  of  the  City  of  London  might 
on  this  occasion  make  a  protest  against 
the  proposal  of  the  Government. 

The  CHANCELLOK  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  was  sure  no  one  could 
object  to  the  tone  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down — ^that  it  certainly  could  not  be  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
infused  a  little  life  into  what  had  been 
for  some  time  a  rather  dull  debate. 
The  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Treasury,  which  was  of 
a  reasoning  and  temperate  character, 
did  not  compare  in  vivacity  with  some 
portions  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  no  one  could  object  to 
Party  feeling  in  that  House.  He  thought 
they  were  a  good  deal  too  scrupulous  in 
the  matter,  for  he  did  not  see  why  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  conduct  of  business 
which  raised  questions  between  Party 
and  Party  should  be  so  very  squeamish 
about  using  language  of  a  Party  cha- 
racter. There  was,  however,  one  thing 
to  which  he  did  object  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  that  was 
when  divesting  himself  of  a  Party  cha- 
racter he  put  himself  in  the  position  of 
a  Conservative,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  spoke  on  the  question  now  before 
the  House.  Now,  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  discussion,  and  especially  so  in 
the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
Hubbard),  they  ran  the  danger  of  falling 
into  a  kind  of  argument  which  was  both 
dangerous  and  inconvenient.  They  had 
been  promulgating  theories  which,  how- 
ever plausible  they  might  be,  were  not 
capable  of  application.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  quotations  he  made  from  Adam 
Smith,  or  as  to  the  precise  construction 
to  be  put  upon  the  doctrines  laid  down 
by  that  great  and  distinguished  man ; 
and  used  as  these  arguments  had  been 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  on  this  and 
other  occasions,  and  by  other  Gentlemen 
who  had  taken  part  in  this  debate,  he 
feared  they  might  be  led  to  follow  them 
up  carelessly  to  very  inconvenient  con- 
clusions. The  point  upon  which  the 
arg^ument  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  turned 
seemed  to  be  this — that  they  could  make 


taxation  perfectly  equal  and  just  to  all 
persons,  and,  moreover,  that  this  par- 
ticular tax  could  be  made  so  that  it 
would  bear  equally  upon  all  classes  of 
persons.  Taking  that  as  his  starting 
point,  his  right  hon.  Friend  said  by 
these  exemptions  they  were  destroying 
that  equality,  and  therefore  he  con- 
demned the  exemptions.  In  arguing 
thus  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  he  was  able  to  discuss 
theories  and  lay  down  abstract  proposi- 
tions without  running  the  risk  of  being 
asked  to  put  them  to'  the  test  of  applica- 
tion. If  difficulties  arose  his  right  hon. 
Friend  could  get  over  them  by  a  mere 
shrug  of  the  shoulder;  whereas  if  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  in- 
dulged in  such  speculations  he  might 
get  into  serious  difficulties.  H  the  In- 
come Tax  were  made  the  sole  tax  they 
would  have  to  raise  it  to  so  high  a 
figure  that  complaints  would  certainly 
come  from  those  upon  whom  it  most 
pressed,  and  there  would  then  be  a  real 
danger  of  the  bugbear  with  which  they 
were  now  threatened — that  of  a  gradu- 
ated property  tax.  Their  proposal  was 
not,  he  thought,  open  to  the  objections 
that  had  been  urged  against  it.  Argu- 
ments might  be  used  against  it  which 
would  give  it  the  appearance  which  hon. 
Members  opposite  had  attributed  to  it ; 
but  he  could  not  see  how  the  tax,  with 
the  proposed  exemptions,  differed  in 
any  degree  in  principle  from  the  tax  as 
it  had  existed  6om  the  first.  He  could 
not  see  that  the  extension  of  exemptions 
changed  the  principle  by  one  jot  from 
what  it  was  under  exemptions  proposed 
in  former  times.  In  Pitt's  time,  when 
the  tax  was  first  suggested,  it  had  a 
direct  reference  to  the  amount  of  the 
assessed  taxes  paid,  but  it  very  speedily 
took  another  form,  founded  always  on 
the  principle  of  certain  exemptions  from 
the  smallest  incomes.  "When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  introduced  it  in  1842  the  limit  was 
fixed  at  precisely  the  same  point  which 
was  now  reached — that  was,  £150  a- 
year — and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  the  time  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  that, 
he  was  taking  off  considerable  burdens 
of  taxation  from  persons  who  did  not 
possess  that  amount,  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  being  taunted,  as  had  always 
been  the  case,  when  alterations  were 
made  in  taxation,  that  in  taxing  some 
persons  they  were  relieving  others.    Sir 
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Bobert  Peel's  exemption  continued  until 
1853,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  reduced  it 
from  £150  to  £100,  and  what  was  the 
reason  he  gave  for  fixing  it  at  the  lower 
figure?  It  was  in  order  to  exempt 
what  he  called  "  the  territory  of  labour," 
which  he  defined  at  £100  a-year.  He 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  put 
it  to  the  House  whether  that  territory 
of  labour  was  not  better  defined  by  the 
sum  of  £150  than  by  the  sum  of  £100. 
The  key  to  what  the  Government  pro- 
posed was  that  they  believed  that  men 
living  by  wages  did  in  great  numbers 
make  wages  fully  equal  to  £150  a-year, 
but  could  not  be  made  to  pay  the  tax. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  said  they  ought 
to  be  made  to  pay  it.  In  theory  this 
opinion  might  be  a  sound  one,  but  the 
difficulty  was  how  to  get  them  to  pay. 
There  was  a  discussion  the  other  night 
upon  this  very  point,  and  three  or  four 
employers  of  labour  confirmed  his  state- 
ment that  it  was  not  only  inconvenient 
but  impossible  to  exact  the  tax  from 
men  who  were  living  by  wages.  A 
working  man  receiving  £3  a- week  might 
be  thrown  out  of  employ  before  a  month 
was  over,  and  might  not,  therefore,  get 
£150  in  the  year,  and  it  was  practiccdly 
impossible  to  make  him  pay.  This  being 
so,  great  injustice  was  done  to  the  class 
who  were  living  side  by  side  with  these 
working  men,  who  were  obliged  to  keep 
up  a  better  appearance,  and  who,  living 
in  fixed  residences,  could  not  escape 
from  the  tax.  It  was  not  from  any  sen- 
timent, softheartedness,  or  philanthropy, 
but  from  a  sense  of  the  justice  and  pru- 
dence of  the  course  they  were  taking, 
that  the  Government  proposed  to  exempt 
such  persons  from  the  tax.  Another 
reason  given  by  the  officers  practically 
concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  tax 
was  that  it  was  among  this  class  of  per- 
sons in  receipt  of  small  incomes  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  difficulty  and 
friction  was  met  with.  He  had  been 
asked — **  Why  do  you  now  extend 
the  exemption  to  £150?  Why  did 
you  not  do  so  two  years  ago?"  The 
reason  was  that  two  years  ago  the  Go- 
vernment had  but  just  come  into  office, 
and  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  treat  the 
Income  Tax  definitively.  He  had  then 
stated  that  he  did  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  justified,  on  so  short  a 
notice,  in  making  any  definite  proposals, 
and  that  they  reduced  the  tax  by  \d,  in 
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the  pound  having  regard  simply  to  the 
requirements  of  the  year,  and  reserving 
any  other  question.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  figures  upon  this  very  point 
were  then  taken  out ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  inexpedient  to  deal 
with  the  question  until  they  saw  the  real 
position  of  the  country.  They  had  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  taking  into 
account  the  probable  condition  of  the 
country  for  some  time  to  come,  it  was 
desirable  to  maintain  the  Income  Tax 
at  a  low  figure,  and  keep  it  in  reserve 
as  an  emergency  tax.  He  stated  in 
1874,  and  he  repeated  it  the  other  day, 
that  the  arrangements  were  made  on  the 
faith  of  their  having  a  true  picture  of 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try presented  to  them  as  left  by  their 
predecessors  ;  and  when,  after  more 
careful  inquiries,  they  found  that  this 
expenditure  must  be  increased,  they 
saw  that  to  keep  the  Income  Tax 
at  2d,  was  to  keep  it  at  too  low  a  rate. 
In  fixing  the  amount  of  the  tax  it  was 
not  a  question  of  popularity  or  sym- 
pathy, but  what  was  the  real  strength 
of  our  financial  system,  and  the  strength 
and  power  of  appealing  to  that  tax  in 
cases  of  emergency  depended  on  its 
being  put  on  incomes  as  now  proposed. 
As  to  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
the  exemptions  applied  it  was  difficult  to 
give  any  positive  answer,  many  persons 
being  taxed  under  more  than  one 
Schedule ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  general  and  rough  statement  that 
had  been  put  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Fontefract 
(Mr.  Childers),  that  between  200,000 
and  300,000  persons  would  obtain  en- 
tire remission,  and  about  200,000 
would  receive  benefit  from  the  ex- 
emptions. [Mr.  Childeks:  Between 
400,000  and  500,000  would  be  bene- 
fited.] Probably  the  number  might  be 
450,000  or  460,000  altogether,  or  say 
500,000,  of  whom  one-half  perhaps  would 
have  the  benefit  of  total  exemption.  No 
doubt  a  certain  number  of  persons  were 
freed  from  the  Income  Tax ;  but  if  it 
ever  became  necessary  to  raise  large 
sums  by  taxation  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose, other  kinds  of  taxation  woulo,  of 
course,  be  resorted  to.  It  might  be 
theoretically  wrong  to  increase  taxation 
in  a  direct  form  only ;  but  that  principle 
ought  not  to  be  pushed  too  far  in  prac- 
tice. For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  think 
a  Finance  Minister  ought  to  lay  down 
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and  tlavishly  adhere  to  any  abstract  doc- 
trines. What  he  ought  to  do  was  to 
endeavour  to  raise  his  taxation  in  the 
way  most  in  accordance  with  the  general 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  least  in- 
jurious to  trade  and  credit.  The  whole 
aim  of  the  Government  was  to  give  so- 
lidity to  our  financial  system.  They 
were  endeavouring  to  put  the  Income 
Tax  on  a  footing  which  would  enable 
them  to  raise  it  without  difficulty  in  a 

freat  emergency,  and  they  were  en- 
eavouring  to  deal  with  the  Debt  of  the 
country  in  such  a  way  as  both  to  keep 
its  credit  good  and  to  have  a  reserve  to 
which  recourse  might  be  had  in  case  of 
necessity.  By  reducing  the  pressure 
upon  struggling  professions  the  Income 
Tax  would  be  made  more  tolerable,  and 
by  making  it  more  tolerable  it  would  be 
rendered  more  available.  As  to  remis- 
sions, it  was  as  well  to  bear  in  mind 
what  the  history  of  the  tax  had  been. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  first  proposed  a 
Id,  tax  .on  incomes  above  £150  and  a 
bd,  tax  on  those  between  £150  and  £100, 
they  heard  very  little  about  the  evils  of 
graduated  taxation,  and  that  system, 
with  some  variation,  continued  for  nine 
or  ten  years.  At  last,  in  1863,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  acknowledging  the  un- 
fairness of  the  tax,  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  deductions,  fixing  the  deduction 
at  that  time  at  £60  a-year.  Subse- 
quently he  again  spoke  of  the  pressure 
of  the  tax  on  small  incomes;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  himself  propose  any 
further  dealing  with  it,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  him  as  Prime 
Minister  did  again  in  1872  propose  a 
further  extension  of  the  system.  The 
ground  on  which  it  was'proposed  was  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  too  sudden  a 
jump  from  the  point  at  which  a  man 
was  exempt  from  Income  Tax.  A  sort 
of  graduated  system  was  introduced,  on 
very  scientific  principles,  according  to 
which  the  sum  of  £60  was  to  be  de- 
ducted where  the  maximum  of  exemption 
was  £200,  and  £80  where  the  maximum 
was  £300.  It  was  now  proposed  that 
the  amount  deducted  should  be  not  £80, 
but  £120,  because  of  the  arithmetical 
proportions  of  those  figures,  and  that  the 
deduction  should  be  carried  up  to  the 
higher  figure  of  £400,  instead  of  £300. 
The  real  key  to  the  proposal  was  the 
deduction  or  remission  of  the  tax  up  to 
£150,  and,  as  the  natural  corollary  to 


that,  the  deduction  of  £120  instead  of 
£80.  The  principle  on  which  the  whole 
proposal  rested  was  identically  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  these  remissions  had  been 
founded  for  many  years  past.  Some  of 
the  criticisms  they  had  heard  he  thought 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced seriously.  He  thought  the  criti- 
cism that  it  would  be  right  to  do  this  if 
they  were  reducing  the  tax,  but  wrong 
when  they  were  raising  it,  was  very 
difficult  to  foUow  or  appreciate.  They 
had  been  told  that  this  was  an  emer- 
gency tax,  and  that  they  ought  to  take 
care  not  to  do  anything  which,  if  the  tax 
were  raised  to  1».  or  1».  6<f.,  would  sacri- 
fice a  considerable  amount  of  the  reve- 
nue we  might  get  from  it.  But  if  that 
argument  was  to  be  held  good  for  any- 
thing, we  ought  to  do  away  with  the 
exemptions  that  already  existed.  By 
putting  the  Income  Tax  on  the  basis  on 
which  the  Government  proposed  to  put 
it,  the  House,  instead  of  giving  a  stimu- 
lus to  what  he  regarded  as  a  most  dan- 
gerous policy — namely,  that  of- a  gradu- 
ated tax — would  carry  out  further  the 
exemptions  which  tended  to  prevent  that 
danger.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that 
the  House  would  adopt  the  scheme  of 
the  Government  instead  of  the  view  put 
forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Hubbard),  which,  though  ingenious 
in  theory,  would  not  be  found  suitable 
in  practice. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  can  assure 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  that  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to 
relieve  them  from  the  necessity  or  occa- 
sion of  listening  to  me  in  any  statement 
or  argument  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion ;  and,  after  listening  to  the  speeches 
that  have  been  made  it  occurs  to  me  that 
I  may  possibly,  by  putting  a  question  at 
the  outset,  relieve  the  House  altogether 
from  that  necessity,  and  remain,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  very  few  words  I  am 
about  to  say,  a  silent  Member  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  noticed  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  his 
speech  confined  his  defence  absolutely 
and  exclusively  to  that  portion  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  which  raises 
the  limit  of  total  exemption  from  the 
Income  Tax  from  the  sum  of  £100  to 
£150  a-year;  and  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  follow- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  de- 
livered a  careful  and  elaborate  defence 
of  that  single  portion  of  the  proposal 
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which  raiBed  the  limit  from  £100  to 
£150,  and  although  he  offered,  amidst 
what  I  may  call  the  emphatic  silence  of 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
some  apology  for  the  remainder  of  the 
proposal — namely,  that  of  raising  the 
deduction  from  £80  to  £120,  and  the 
maximum  under  which  that  deduction 
applies  from  £300  to  £400— though  he 
made  that  kind  of  apology  for  these  por- 
tions of  the  proposal  which  I  fully  admit 
decency  required,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  it 
was  not  disagreeable  to  him,  at  all 
events  it  was  not  intolerable  to  him  if  at 
once  we  were  to  o£Eer  him  some  assist- 
ance in  throwing  overboard  that  portion 
of  his  cargo,  and  that  it  might  shorten 
our  proceedings  if  he  were  to  give  us  an 
explicit  explanation  on  that  point.  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  asking  my  right 
hon.  Friend  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
assure  us  that  provided  the  House  is 
ready  to  adopt  the  alteration  of  the  limit 
of  absolute  exemption  from  £100  to 
£150  he  on  his  part  is  ready  to  abandon 
the  two  other  proposals  of  raising  the 
deductions  from  £80  to  £120,  and  the 
limit  of  incomes  upon  which  that  deduc- 
tion is  to  be  made  from  £300  to  £400. 
I  make  no  excuse  whatever  in  offering 
my  right  hon.  Friend  and  the  House  a 
distinct  bribe  on  the  subject,  because 
he  will  get  away  at  least  half-an-hour 
earlier  from  a  discussiou'Which  I  myself 
^^ish  to  avoid 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  proceeding  with 
his  argument. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Though  I  esteem 
the  statement  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
as  a  very  high  personal  compliment,  yet 
I  would  willingly  forego  it  if  he  would 
explicitly  state  what  I  think  he  has  im- 
plicitly done  in  the  observations  he  has 
made.  I  really  think  he  might  as  well 
spare  himself  the  trouble,  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong,  of  pushing  those  two 

rrtions  of  his  proposal,  because  unless 
mistake  the  genuine  feeling  of  the 
House  itself  it  is  a  feeling  of  dislike  to 
those  two  proposals.  Therefore  I  must, 
under  protest  and  under  compulsion 
from  the  Members  of  the  Government 
who  will  not  relieve  me  from  the  neces- 
sity, proceed  to  state  why  I  think  this  is 
an  important  matter,  and  upon  what 
footing  I  place  tha  remarks  I  have  to 
make.    I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
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answer  many  of  the  points  in  the  speeoh 
of  my  right  hon.  Fnend,  because  I  am 
extremely  anxious  to  keep  out  of  this 
discussion  whatever  belongs  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  Parties  in  this 
House;  but  one  observation  of  his  I  must 
meet  with  a  mild  protest  and  objection. 
He  objected  to  the  speech  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Goschen),  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  assumed  and  taken  upon 
himself  to  denounce  this  measure  from 
a  Conservative  point  of  view.  Says  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — "You  have  no  right  to  de- 
nounce this  measure  from  a  Conserva- 
tive point  of  view.  What  have  you  to 
do  with  Conservatism?  What  do  you 
know  about  it  ?  Hold  your  tongue  on 
the  subject."  But  my  right  hon.  Friend 
forgets,  I  will  not  say  the  established 
slang,  but  I  will  say  the  established 
formula  of  each  of  the  two  Parties.  A 
Conservative  when  he  goes  to  his  con- 
stituents says — '*I  am  a  Conservative, 
but  I  tell  you  also  the  Conservatives  are 
the  best  of  Liberals."  If  he  is  a  Liberal, 
he  will  say — '*  I  am  a  Liberal,  but  I  tell 
you  also  the  Liberals  are  the  best  Con- 
servatives." I  know  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  that  the  professions  of 
my  Friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
perfectly  sincere.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  it  is  impossible  for  the 
language  of  a  Conservative  to  be  also 
that  of  a  Liberal,  or  that  the  language 
of  a  Liberal  can  be  that  also  of  a  Con- 
servative; and,  therefore,  I  am  afraid 
he  thinks  that  the  corresponding  profes- 
sions by  Gentlemen  who  sit  behind  him 
have  not  at  all  the  same  character  and 
stamp  of  sincerity  as  undoubtedly  belong 
to  those  made  on  this  side.  Let  us  get 
rid,  however,  of  expressions  of  this  kind. 
Sir,  I  feel  this  is  an  occasion  on  which 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  decision 
that  is  to  be  given  lies  with  the  majority 
in  this  House.  You,  the  Members  of 
the  majority,  have  it  in  your  power  to 
carry  the  proposals  of  the  Government. 
For  us,  it  is  no  very  difficult  matter  to 
make  our  protest,  and  to  point  out  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  rights  of  the  case, 
and  the  danger  of  the  course  on  which 
you  are  inviting  us  to  enter.  If  the 
communications  that  have  been  going  on 
upon  the  Treasury  Bench  have  led  to  an 
alteration  of  intention,  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  now  prepared  to  say 
he  will  dispense  with  this  portion  of  the 
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Question  proposedy  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  LAINQ  said,  he  must  give  a 
preference  for  the  scheme  proposed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche<^er.  The 
view  which  they  took  of  exemptions 
would,  of  course,  be  influenced  by  the 
opinions  they  held  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  Income  Tax  being  permanent  or 
not.  He  thought  those  who,  like  him- 
self, believed  that  the  Income  Tax  was 
an  essential  and  a  vital  part  of  our 
financial  system,  and  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  retain  it  at  a  moderate  amount 
as  a  great  instrument  of  financial  power, 
would  generally  be  found  in  favour  of 
exemptions,  thus  throwing  overboard 
some  of  that  unpopularity  which  affected 
the  principle  of  the  tax  generally  and 
putting  it  upon  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion. As  regarded  the  principle  of  ex- 
emption, he  thought  the  fallacy  which 
ran  through  the  argument  used  against 
it  was  that  it  seemed  to  be  assumed  that 
the  whole  taxes  of  the  country  were 
levied  direct.  A  gi*eat  portion  of  our 
Bevenuewas  raised  by  indirect  taxation, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  lower  scale 
of  incomes,  especially  of  the  labouring 
classes,  in  point  of  fact  they  spent  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  incomes  in 
articles  which  paid  taxation  than  the 
man  of  larger  mcome  did.  One  great 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Income  Tax 
was  that  the  tax  was  an  instrument  of 
great  national  power.  By  the  simple 
expedient  of  adding  Id,  in  the  pound 
the  Oovemment  could  easily  raise  a 
larger  sum  than  foreign  countries  could 
obtain  without  great  stress  and  incon- 
venience. The  other  great  argument 
was  that  the  tax  was  the  means  by 
which  they  could  in  tolerably  fair  pro- 
portions equalize  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  the  community.  The  broad  conclu- 
sion was  that  with  an  Income  Tax  pro- 
ducing £5,000,000  direct  taxation  the 
equilibrium  befrween  direct  and  indirect 
taxation  on  the  different  classes  was  very 
fairly  maintained.  If  they  abolished 
the  Income  Tax,  they  would  destroy 
that  equilibrium.  The  exemptions,  then, 
lie  viewed  as  made  on  a  fair  basis  and 
not  on  any  Communistic  principle.  That 
being  so,  it  seemed  to  be  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  degree  whether  they  should  draw 
the  line  at  £100  or  £150.    He  desired 
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the  Income  Tax  to  be  maintained,  and 
he  therefore  wished  to  relieve  it  from 
the  unpopularity  which  attached  to 
taxing  a  large  number  of  small  incomes 
for  the  sake  of  realizing  a  comparatively 
small  amount.  He  had  been  alarmed 
ever  since  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Income  Tax  as  part  of  the 
programme  with  which  he  appealed  to 
the  country  at  the  last  General  Election, 
and,  entertaining  this  alarm,  he  desired 
to  defend  the  citadel  of  our  financial 
system  by  every  fair  and  legitimate 
means.  It  was  consistent  with  principle 
and  precedent  to  go  back,  as  they  were 
doing,  to  what  might  be  called  the  old 
and  accustomed  limit  which  accompanied 
the  tax  for  a  series  of  years,  and  which 
had  the  authority  of  eminent  statesmen 
in  its  favour.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  should  give  his  vote  against  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
London. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
had  asserted  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz)  had  in  a  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  newspaper  stated  that  he  did 
not  know  a  single  person  who  was  a 
friend  to  the  Income  Tax.  He  begged 
to  undeceive  the  hon.  Gentleman,  for 
he  (Mr.  Sandford)  was  a  friend  to  that 
tax,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  see  pro- 
perty relieved  of  it  and  an  equivalent 
burden  thrown  on  Customs  and  Excise, 
or,  in  other  words,  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  working  classes.  When  the  tax  was 
originally  imposed  by  Pitt  it  was  a  gra- 
duated Income  Tax;  and  it  was  alto- 
gether too  late  to  say  that  exemptions 
from  it  rested  on  principles  of  socialism. 
Exemptions  had  been  adopted  by  every 
Parliament  and  by  every  Minister  by 
whom  the  tax  was  laid  on.  In  his  opi- 
nion the  principle  of  exemptions  was 
only  just,  because  wealth  did  not  contri- 
bute its  fair  share  to  the  taxes  of  the 
country.  The  burden  of  the  tax  fell 
most  heavily  on  the  possessors  of  small 
incomes  which  did  not  rise  with  the  price 
of  commodities  when  the  wages  of  work- 
ing men  did  rise.  Even  indirect  taxes 
were  levied  with  some  unfairness.  In- 
ferior tobacco  paid  100  per  cent,  and  the 
better  class  of  cigars  from  10  to  20  per 
cent ;  cheap  claret  paid  15  per  cent,  and 
the  better  quality  2  per  cent ;  beer  paid 
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maximum,  the  deduction  from  its  effi- 
cacy becomes  an  enormous  deduction. 
If  the  tax  were  raised  to  the  amount  of 
2s,y  at  which  it  stood  for  many  years 
together  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  total  deductions  from  the  tax  by  the 
exemptions  would  be  very  little  short 
indeed  of  £10,000,000  a-year.  If  the 
sum  of  28,  should  seem  to  some  Gentle- 
men a  visionary  sum,  I  may  remind 
them  that  even  in  the  Crimean  War, 
which  only  lasted  a  little  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  as  to  its  active  operations, 
and  when  we  had  peace  within  two 
years  from  the  time  war  was  declared, 
even  in  that  short  and  most  fugitive  war 
we  raised  the  tax  to  the  sum  of  U,  4d. 
Then,  in  the  next  place,  we  say  this  is  a 
mode  of  securing  the  perpetuity  of  the 
tax.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  says  that  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  that  is  the  merit  of  the 
proposal.  He  stated  for  the  first  time 
from  the  Treasury  Bench  that  the  ten- 
dency of  this  proposal  to  perpetuate  the 
tax  was  one  of  the  merits  which  had 
commended  it  to  the  approval  of  the 
Government.  The  hon.  Gentleman  since 
he  has  been  in  office  cannot  have  had 
time  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  declarations  of  the  manifesto 
or  counter  manifesto  issued  by  the  Prime 
Minister  at  the  time  of  the  General 
Election.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  for- 
eotten  that  at  the  time  when  it  was  my 
duty  to  point  out  that  we  had  a  state  of 
things  in  which  we  could  part  with  the 
Income  Tax,  and  we  recommended  part- 
ing with  it,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  dis- 
puted entirely  our  title  to  make  ourselves 
the  patrons  of  the  abolition  of  the  In- 
come Tax,  and  said — ''The  Liberals  are 
those  who  have  always  kept  on  the 
Income  Tax ;  the  Conservative  Party 
are  those  who  have  always  striven  to 
take  it  off."  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, forgetful  of  the  solemn  declarations 
of  his  Leaders,  which  amount  almost  to 
the  profession  of  a  political  creed,  says 
that  because  this  proposal  tends  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  tax  it  is  considered  as 
one  of  its  recommendations  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Government.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  this  is  a  proposal  by  which,  I 
will  not  say  you  bribe  the  majority,  but 
by  which  you  induce  the  majority  of  the 
actual  taxpayers  to  acquiesce  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  tax  by  making  that  increase 
positively  and  absolutely  beneficial  to 
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them.    You  encourage  them  to  run  in 
upon  the  minority,  for  you  are  going  to 
make  the  increase  of  the  taxation  of 
the  minority  re-imburse  and  compen- 
sate the  State  for  the  relief  you  are 
going    to    give    to    the    majority.     Is 
that    a   safe    principle  ?     What    does 
my  right  hon.  Friend  say  upon  that? 
He  says  it  was  the  very  thing  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  did  in   1842.    I  take  issue  with 
him.    I  ought  to  know  something  about 
that,  for  it  was  my  duty  to  fight  the 
tariff  of    1842  through  the  House  of 
Commons.     He  forgot  that  the  tariff  of 
that  year  was  not  directed  to  the  remis- 
sions it  made  to  the  relief  of  the  great 
articles  of  consumption  bearing  upon  the 
subsistence  of  the  people.  It  was  directed 
to  the  liberation  of  trade  by  the  abolition 
and  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  raw  mate- 
rial.   Let  my  right  hon.  Friend  mould 
his  proceeding  upon  the  basis  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  and  we  shall  have  very 
little  to  object  to  in  it.    My  right  hon. 
Friend  says  it  does  not  signify  whether 
you  make  these  exemptions  when  the 
tax  is  increased  or  when  it  is  diminished. 
I  protest  against  that  doctrine.    I  have 
serious  doubts  whether  we  were  right  in 
1872    in  raising  the  maximum  up  to 
which  the  deduction  was  allowed  from 
£200  to  £300 ;  but  I  say  it  is  a  totally 
different  thing  to  do  what  is  done  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend — namely,  to  purchase 
the  relief  of  one  man  under  the  same 
act  and  law  at  the  expense  of  another, 
who  is  called  on  to  pay  for  the  relief  as 
well  as  his  own  share  of  the  tax.    I 
must  say  a  few  words  to  the  House,  and 
especially  to    the  majority,   upon    the 
nature  of  this  proposal  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple it  involves.     My  right  hon.  Friend 
showed  a  not  unnatural  disposition  to 
get  rid  of  the  discussion  of  principle 
under  the  name  of  theory.    It  is  not  at 
all    a    bad    plan — and  my  right  hon. 
Friend  seems  to  have  adopted  it  in  his 
speech — when  you  find  the  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  finance  to  be  inexpe- 
dient to  disparage  and  denounce  them 
as  theories,  and  as  not  fit  to  be  enter- 
tained in  an  assembly  of  practical  men. 
However,  I  do  not  think  the  theories  of 
finance  at  all  irrelevant  to  the  discussion 
of  practical  measures  of  finance.     Those 
who  have  been?  soundest  in  the  theor}*  of 
finance  have  been  those  who  have  brought 
about  all  the  practical  improvements  in 
the  practice  of  finance.    I  object  to  these 
two  proposals,  putting  them  in  a  totally 
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difiFerent  category  from  the  first  of  the 
three  proposals — ^namely,  that  which 
raises  the  umit  of  exemptions  from  £100 
to  £150  a-year.  I  do  not  desire  to  join 
issue  with  the  GK)yemment,  and  do  not 
now  make  appeal  to  the  House  on  any 
limited  and  narrow  ground  such  as  would 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  so  long  as  it 
was  confined  to  £150  a-year.  It  is  true 
that  was  the  original  minimum  of  the 
Income  Tax,  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  reproach  any  (Government 
that  thought  that  circimistances  made  it 
desirable*  to  return  it  to  that  limit.  I 
should  only  have  to  say  I  thought  the 
time  was  unfortunately  chosen,  for  I 
do  not  think  a  period  when  a  tax  is 
raised  is  the  right  period  to  give  relief 
to  a  large  class  of  payers  of  the  tax. 
But  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  that,  as 
I  do  not  think  it  involves  any  principle 
of  taxation.  The  question  raised  with 
regard  to  the  other  two  classes  is  of  a 
totcdly  different  character.  Besides  the 
number  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
admits  will  be  entirely  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  the  tax,  another  200,000, 
having  incomes  between  £150  and  £400 
a-year,  will  be  relieved  under  Schedules 
D  and  E.  That  nimiber  is  an  absolute 
and  considerable  majority  of  the  entire 
number  of  persons  paying  Income  Tax 
above  £150  a-year.  The  portion  upon 
whom  you  are  going  to  increase  the  tax 
does  not  consist  of  more  than  150,000 
or  160,000  persons;  the  portion  upon 
whom  you  are  goine  to  diminish  the 
tax,  after  putting  aside  those  whom  you 
are  going  to  rmieve  from  it,  is  about 
.200,000.  Schedules  A,  B,  and  G  con- 
tain an  uncertain  but  very  large  number 
of  persons  that  ought  to  be  added  to  those 
fi^;ures ;  and  this,  as  everyone  acquainted 
with  the  tax  must  know,  must  largely 
increase  the  majority  of  those  whom  you 
are  going  to  reueve,  and  largely  reduce 
the  minority  on  whom  you  are  going  to 
place  increased  burdens.  Is  this  a  safe 
proceeding  ?  What  is  the  virtue  of  this 
figure  £400?  I  never  but  once  hap- 
pened to  hear  the  figure  400  introduced 
as  a  figure  of  cardined  virtue  and  power 
in  matters  of  finance.  The  people  of 
England  are  eminently  Conservative  in 
matters  of  taxation  and  finance.  We 
do  not  find  the  labouring  classes  in  this 
country  desirous  to  enridi  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  or  their  richer 
neighbours.  But  once  I  did  read  a  pam- 
phlet that  did  appear  to  be  full  of  the 
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most  mischievous  trash,  but  the  very 
proposal  in  the  pamphlet  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  in  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
posal of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Ohan- 
cellor  of  lie  Exchequer ;  for  the  writer 
laid  down  this  fundamental  doctrine— 
that  every  man  ought  to  have  a  fixed 
minimum  income  secured  by  the  State, 
and  he  was  led  evidently  by  the  same 
directing  genius  that  has  moved  the 
mind  of  my  right  hon.  Friend ;  only  he 
applied  his  principle  more  largely  and 
consistently,  to  fix  upon  the  income 
which  should  be  secured  to  every  man 
by  the  State  the  sum  of  £400  a-year, 
£200  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and 
family,  and  £200  for  his  own  recreation, 
enjoyment,  and  satisfaction.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  said — *'If  you  object  to 
exemptions  on  £400  you  object  to 
exemptions  altogether."  If  that  is  to  be 
said,  what  argument  could  be  used  when 
some  future  Minister,  who  was  still  more 
warm  and  sympathetic  in  his  nature  than 
the  present  one,  raised  the  limit  to  £500 
a-year.  Is  there  a  danger  in  this  way 
of  handling  the  Income  Tax,  or  is  there 
not  ?  That  is  the  question  which  I  wish 
in  all  sincerity  and  earnestness  to  ad- 
dress to  every  one  of  you  who  sit  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  because  I 
know  those  on  this  side  of  the  House 
do  not  desire  to  have  it  addressed  to 
them.  I  do  not  wish  to  preach  to  the 
converted.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that 
with  the  dispositions  that  prevail  in  this 
country  the  theories  of  Socicdism  and  Com  - 
munism  have  for  us  the  real  danger  which 
they  present  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
I  believe  we  may  commit  many  faults, 
and  play  a  great  many  pranks — dan- 
gerous and  mischievous  pranks — and 
still  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  save  us  from  Socialism  and 
Communism.  But  they  are  evils  of  such 
a  character  that  I  should  like  to  keep  the 
margin  between  us  and  them  as  broad  as 
possible,  and  I  object  to  these  proposals 
because  it  trespasses  on  that  margin.  I 
will  endeavour  to  prove  what  I  say.  Of 
all  the  taxes  on  our  Stature  Book  the 
Income  Tax  is  the  only  tax  through 
which  it  is  possible  that  Socialism  or 
Communism,  or  anything  like  them,  can, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  find  an  entrance 
into  our  system.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
indirect  taxation,  indirect  taxation  seem- 
ing to  hit  all  alike,  while  it  probably 
hits  with  greatest  severity  the  poorer 
classes.    It  cannot  be  done  through  our 
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stamp  laws,  for,  speaking  gefnerally,  they 
are  ngidlj  impartial.  For  the  most  part, 
though  they  may  fall  on  the  property  of 
the  country,  they  fall  upon  it  within  mea- 
sure, and  I  have  never  heard  it  spoken  of 
as  unjust  that  the  property  of  the  country 
should  pay  largely  and  Hberally  for  the 
advantages  it  derives  from  government. 
I  do  not  believe  it  unjust  that  the  rich 
man  should  pay  more  liberally  than  the 
man  of  lower  position.  But  the  unre- 
strained adoption  of  that  doctrine  is  full 
of  danger  to  the  State ;  and  I  ask  whether 
it  is  wise  for  us  to  give  the  smallest 
scintilla  of  countenance  to  that  doctrine 
by  adopting  any  proposal  such  as  that 
now  before  us,  unless  on  grounds  very 
much  stronger  than  those  stated  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury?  Take  the 
case  of  those  other  taxes  which  fall  upon 
property — the  succession  and  legacy  du- 
ties. These  duties  can  never  be  made 
the  means  of  introducing  gross  inequali- 
ties, because  the  very  nature  of  them, 
requiring  the  realization  of  the  property 
in  order  that  the  money  be  paid,  abso- 
lutely forbids  the  doing  of  injustice.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  Income  Tax  we  have 
a  law  admitting  of  being  dealt  with  in  a 
very  dififerent  manner,  and  in  one  which 
would  have  given  satisfaction  to  the 
Commune  of  Paris.  We  have  only  to 
strike  the  pen  through  the  figure  in  one 
line,  and  in  lieu  of  that  to  insert  some 
other  figure.  It  is  the  real  and  only 
avenue  through  which  these  dangerous 

Principles  can  be  introduced.  Of  course, 
do  not  mean  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  intends  to  introduce  these 
principles.  He  is  as  much  opposed  to 
them  as  we,  though  not  more  ;  but  I  am 
not  speaking  of  intentions,  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  tendency  of  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman's  proceeding.  It  has  always 
been  felt  that  the  Income  Tax  had  its 
dangers.  In  the  old  Income  Tax  there 
were  various  forms  of  exemption,  which, 
when  it  was  renewed  in  1842,  it  was  felt 
to  be  wise  to  get  rid  of.  Since  that  time 
we  have  endeavoured  to  stand  on  a  prin- 
ciple. It  is  intelligible,  and  the  Income 
Tax  has  boasted  of  its  equality — at  least 
of  its  theoretical  equality.  It  is  a  blot 
in  it,  and  starts  from  a  basis  where  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  sins  at  its  outset  against 
its  own  first  principles.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  felt  impossible  to  levy  the 
tax  upon  the  smallest  incomes.  It  was 
impossible  to  levy  it  upon  the  wages  of 
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labour,  and  that  led  to  the  principle  that 
the  wages  of  labour  should  oe  exempted. 
This,  then,  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  tax  has  stood  nrom  that  day  to  this. 
It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proper 
point  of  transition  from  the  wages  of 
labour  to  those  incomes  that  were  tax- 
able in  the  sense  that  they  could  be  got 
at,  and  as  very  cruel  anomalies  arose  it 
was  thought  better  to  g^raduate  the  tran- 
sition. This  is  the  history  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  dealt  with. 
If  it  has  been  dealt  with  too  liberally,  I 
feel  confident  I  shall  carry  your  assent 
when  I  say  that  is  not  a  reason  for  going 
forward.  It  is,  I  say,  an  addition^ 
reason  for  stopping  short.  If  we  have 
already  done  too  much,  it  is  a  reason  for 
not  doing  more.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  incomes  between  £150  and  £300 
a-year  are  now  unjustly  taxed,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  the  revenue  offi- 
cers have  found  any  difficulty  in  levying 
upon  these  incomes.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  with  regard  to  incomes  between  £300 
and  £400  that  any  of  those  considera- 
tions can  apply  which  originally  dictated 
the  exemption  of  incomes  below  £150. 
Now,  Sir,  this  is  not  a  question  upon 
which  we  should  indulge  a  mere  sympa- 
thetic feeling.  If  sympathetic  feelings 
are  to  govern  our  discussions  you  may 
surrender  tax  after  tax,  and  limit  after 
limit,  and  your  operations  will  never 
come  to  an  end.  We  should  adhere  to 
the  wise  practice  of  former  years,  when 
necessity  was  the  cause  of  exemption ; 
and  if  we  have  given  too  liberal  an  in- 
terpretation already,  and  have  come  too 
near  a  danger,  that  is  a  great  reason 
why  we  should  come  no  nearer.  These 
are  considerations  of  such  importance 
that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  lay  them 
before  the  House.  I  have  no  disposition 
to  push  my  views  with  regard  to  the 
class  of  incomes  between  £  1 00  and  £  1 50 ; 
but  I  earnestly  hope  these  classes  of  ex- 
emptions now  proposed  by  the  GK)vem- 
ment  will  receive  careful  attention,  and 
that  Gentlemen  speaking  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  with  more  au- 
thority and  more  favour  than  I  can  com- 
mand, will  back  the  appeal  I  have  made 
and  save  us  the  necessity  of  any  division 
on  the  question  now  before  us. 

Mb.  J.  E.  YOBKE  said,  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  first  part  of  the  Amendment, 
but  he  was  favourable  to  the  second — 
namely,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  extend 
the  limit  of  exempticmB  to  i]|oo|nes  of 
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from  £300  to  £400.  He  oonld  not,  how- 
ever, aasent  to  the  dootrine  of  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich, who  asked  them  to  vote  for  the 
Amendment,  as  he  believed  the  effect  of 
carrying  it  out  would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill. 
In  Committee  every  Member  could  give 
effecttotheopinionswhichhe  entertained. 

Oaptaiw  NOLAN  said,  he  would  vote 
for  the  exemptions,  not  because  he 
approved  them  altogether,  but  because, 
the  principle  upon  which  they  were 
founded  approached  what  was  right.  In 
his  opinion,  incomes  under  £300  should 
be  entirely  exempt.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Greenwich  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  poor  man  paid  in  in- 
direct taxation  much  more  in  proportion 
than  the  rich  man  paid. 

Mb.  FLOYEB  said,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  clear  or  convincing  than 
the  arguments  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  respect  to  the  exemp- 
tions up  to  £160,  ana  though  there  was 
some  objection  to  raising  the  sum  to 
be  deducted  from  £80  to  £120,  yet  that 
objection  was  not  very  material.  He 
felt,  however,  that  there  was  a  strong 
objection  to  make  the  deductions  from 
incomes  under  £400  instead  of  £300; 
and  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  that  part  of  his  proposition.  K, 
therefore,  he  voted  against  the  Motion  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  City,  he 
desired  to  guard  himself  against  being 
precluded  m>m  voting  against  a  portion 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  

Mb.  PERCY  WTNDHAM  trusted 
the  Government  would  not  at  that  stage 
of  the  Bill  make  any  change  in  their 
proposals.  It  was  entirely  without  pre- 
cedent for  a  (Government  to  make  pro- 
mises of  remission  of  taxation  in  a 
Budget  speech  and  then  of  their  own 
accord  to  depart  from  the  pledges  they 
had  given.  There  was  no  new  principle 
involved  in  what  the  Government  pro- 
posed— it  was  a  step,  and  a  very^hort 
step,  in  the  direction  taken  by  right 
hon.  Ghentlemen  opposite.  They  were 
now  told  that  by  fixing  on  the  limit  at 
£400  they  were  touching  the  verge  of 
Communism ;  but  that  ^ey  were  quite 
safe  when  the  limit  was  £300.  He  was 
not  frightened  by  any  such  assertion. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  not 
depart  one  jot  or  tittle  from  their  pro- 
posaL  At  an  election  which  had  recently 


taken  place  in  the  North  of  England  the 
constituency  had  received  the  proposal  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  the 
greatest  favour. 

The  Mabquess  op  HAETINGTON 
said,  he  did  not  wish  to  prolong  the 
debate,  but  he  would  say  a  word  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Amendment.  If  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Floyer)  thought  he  was 
more  likely  to  obtfun  his  object  by 
opposing  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Committee,  he  was  of  course  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  though  he  could  surely 
accomplish  this  result  more  effectually 
by  supporting  the  Amendment.  But 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke)  was 
under  a  misapprehension  in  supposing 
that  the  Amendment,  if  carried,  would 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Bill.  The  only 
result  would  be  to  negative  the  Motion 
that  the  Speaker  do  *'now"  leave  the 
Chair ;  and  if  the  Amendment  were  then 
carried,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
House  to  amend  it. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  241 ;  Noes 
121 :  Majority  120. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

BUI  considered  in  Committee. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

KURGHS  (SCOTLAND)  GAS  SUPPLY. 

(re-commitUd)  BILL.— [Bill  120.] 

(Sir  Windham  Anatruthery  Mr.  Orr  Emnff,  Mr. 

Orievey  Mr.  William  ffolms.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Sib  WINDHAM  ANSTEUTHER 
moved  that  the  Order  for  the  Committee 
be  discharged  for  the  present  in  order 
that  the  measure  might  be  referred  back 
to  the  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  EAIKES  said,  he  did  not  wish  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  House,  but  he  thought  it  right 
to  point  out  some  important  changes 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill 
in  Committee.  If  it  re-appeared  before 
the  House  again  in  the  shape  it  now  was, 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  trouble  the  House 
at  much  greater  length  on  the  matter  in 
pointing  out  the  remarkable  provisions 
which  had  been  inserted  in  the  Bill, 
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Order  discharged:  Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  re-eommitted  to  the  former  Select 
Oommittee,  with  reference  to  Cdauses  2, 
3,  6,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  43,  45,  and 
57,  and  Schedule  B. 


CUSTOMS  LAWS  OOKSOLIDATIOK  BILL. 
Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Betolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  consolidate  the  Customs  Laws. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  "William 
Hbnby  Smith,  and  ^Ir.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

'BiiW.preeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  154.] 

PBEYENTION    OF    CBIMES    ACT  AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Henrt  Sblwin-Ibbetson, 
Bin  to  amend  **  The  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act, 
1871,"  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetbon  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

'BiHlpresentedj  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  153.] 

POOR  LAW  RATING   (iRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
Bill  to  amend  the  Law  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland  in  respect  to  rating  and  charge- 
ability  on  Poor  Law  Unions,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and 
Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland. 

Bill  j9r^«^^^^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  156.] 

House  adjourned  at  half 
after  One  o'clock.- 


HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  \9th  May,  1876. 

Their  Lordsliips  met; — And  having 
gone  through  the  Business  on  the  Paper, 
without  debate — 

House  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock,  to 
Monday  next,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  19M  May,  1876. 

The  House  met,  and  40  Members  not 
being  present  at  Four  o'clock,  Mr. 
Spei3:er  adjourned  the  House  till  Mon- 
day next. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Monday,  22nd  May,  1876. 

MINTTTES.1— Public  Bills— Second  Reading— 
Oyster  ana  Mussel  Fisheries  Order  Confirma- 
tion* (86) ;  Cruelty  to  Animals  (86). 

Committee — Partition  Act  (1869)  Amendment* 
(52)  ;  Statute  Law  Bevision  ^Substituted 
Enactments)  *  (82^ ;  Pier  and  Har  Dour  Orders 
Confirmation  (Aldoorough,  &c.)  *  (78). 

Committee  —  Report  —  Poolbeg  Lighthouse  * 
(79). 

Third  Reading — Drugging  of  Animals  *  (53) ; 
Chelsea  Hospital  Accounts*  (81),  Bsadipieud, 

TURKEY— SECOND  NOTE  OF  THE 
THREE  POWERS.— QUESTION. 

Earl  GEANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
rise  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  the  Seoretaiy  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  Question  on 
a  subject  of  considerable  interest.  We 
are  informed  that  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  Andrassy  Note,  the  Three 
Powers — Germany,  Eussia..  and  Austria 
— have  agreed  to  a  second  Note.  We 
are  further  informed  that  France  and 
Italy  have  concurred  in  this  Note ;  but 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  dedine 
to  be  a  party  to  it.  If  this  representa- 
tion of  affairs  be  accurate,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  communications  on  the 
subject  have  come  to  an  end.  I  have, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  if,  with- 
out asy  injury  or  inconvenience  to  the 
public  interests,  the  noble  Earl  can  give 
now,  or  a  short  time  hence,  information 
to  the  House  as  to  the  exact  state  of 
this  most  difficult  of  questions  ? 

The  Eabl  of  DEEBY  :  My  Lords, 
nothing  can  be  more  legitimate  than  the 
Question  put  to  me  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite.  But  I  confess  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  I  am  not  in  a  position  in 
which  I  cfUD,  in  justice  to  the  other  parties 
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concerned,  eiye  detailed  information  as 
to  the  result  of  the  late  conferences  at 
Berlin.  Your  Lordships  and  the  public 
are  probably  aware  that  these  confer- 
ences ended  in  an  agreement  between 
the  GK)yemmentsof  Eussia,  Austria,  and 
Oermany  to  make  certain  propositions  to 
the  Porte  with  a  view  to  the  pacification 
of  the  Turkish  Provinces  now  disturbed 
and  the  termination  of  the  state  of  civil 
war.  These  propositions,  so  agreed  upon 
by  the  three  Powers,  were  laid  before 
the  Gbvemments  of  France,  of  Italy, 
and  of  England,  with  a  request  for  their 
adhesion.  The  French  and  Italian  Go- 
vernments gave  an  immediate  assent. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  proposals,  found 
themselves  unable  to  do  so.  I  may  say 
that  we  came  to  that  decision  with  re- 
gret ;  and  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
add  that  in  taking  that  view  we  were 
not  in  any  degree  influenced  by  a  motive 
which  I  have  seen  imputed  to  us — 
namely,  the  fact  that  we  had  not  been 
consulted  in  framing  the  document  to 
which  our  assent  was  asked.  If  we 
had  thought  the  plan  proposed  likely  to 
effect  its  object,  the  consideration  to 
which  I  have  referred  would  not  have 
weighed  with  us.  I  am  a&'aid  I  cannot 
give  further  explanations  of  our  reasons 
for  refusal;  they  would  hardly  be  in- 
telligible, unless  I  could  lay  the  pro- 
posals themselves  upon  the  Table,  and 
that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do.  They 
have  not  yet,  I  believe,  been  formally 
communicated  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment ;  it  is  even  possible — though  I  do 
not  at  all  assert  that  it  will  be  so — that 
they  may  be  modified  before  they  are  so 
communicated ;  and  that  being  the  case, 
I  should  not  be  justified  in  publishing 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  Powers 
with  which  they  ori^ated.  As  soon 
as  that  objection  is  removed  there 
will  not  be  the  slightest  desire  on  my 
part  or  that  of  my  Colleagues  to  keep 
back  from  the  House  any  iiSbrmation  we 
may  possess  on  the  subject. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS  BILL. 
{The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,) 

(no.  85.)      SECOITD  BBADINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The    Eael    of    CAENAEVON,    in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 


second  time,  said :  I  need  not  recapitu- 
late the  various  stages  by  which  the 
public  mind  was  first  directed  to  the 
subject  of  vivisection  and  the  Govern- 
ment induced  to  advise  the  Crown  to 
issue  a  Commission,  the  Eeport  of  which 
is  now  the  basis  of  the  present  Bill. 
Last  year  a  noble  Lord  in  this,  and  a 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  other  House, 
introduced  Bills  dealing  with  it ;  but  the 
subject  is  not  only  an  extremely  pain- 
ty but  it  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  one 
to  deal  with.  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
the  danger  of  going  too  far ;  on  the  other, 
the  danger  of  not  going  far  enough: 
on  the  one  side  there  is  the  strong 
sentiment  of  humanity ;  on  the  other, 
there  are  the  claims  of  modern  science. 
It  is  a  sea  strewn  with  rocks,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  steer  safely  through  them. 
Personally  I  can  hardly  describe  with 
how  much  pain  I  have  waded  through 
the  horrible  details  of  an  almost  sick- 
ening subject  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  necessary  conclusions ;  personally 
I  can  hardly  say  with  how  much 
effort  I  now  bring  the  subject  before  this 
House  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  but  I  am  sustained  in  what  I 
feel  to  be  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  first 
of  all  by  the  feeling  that  legislation  is 
right  and  necessary,  next  by  the  unani- 
mity of  the  Eoyal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject ;  lastly  by  the 
fact  that  the  conclusion  of  that  Commis- 
sion is  in  harmony  not  ^only,  as  I  hope, 
with  the  general  opinion  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  humane  people  of  this  country, 
but  with  much  of  the  highest  profes- 
sional opinion  —  surgical,  medical,  and 
even  physiological.  And  if  I  may  be 
allowed  I  would  venture  to  offer  my 
humble  tribute  to  the  well-balanced  and 
temperate  reasoning  of  that  Eeport,  and 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  general  conclusions 
at  which  the  Commissioners  have  ar- 
rived. I  will  take  example  by  them, 
and  I  trust  that  I  shall,  in  stating  a  case 
which  is  more  than  usually  open  to  con- 
troversy,  say  nothing  which  can  j  ustly  pro- 
voke irritation  on  any  side.  And  first  as 
to  the  present  law.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  3rd  of  George  IV.  there 
was  no  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
animals,  and  our  early  literature,  whether 
prose  or  poetry,  shows  abimdant  evi- 
dence of  the  national  brutality  on  these 
subjects;  since  then  there  have  been  a 
series  of  enactments  passed  with  humane 
objects,  and  affording  legislative  protec- 
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tion  to  domestio — ^but  only  domestio,  ani- 
mals. It  is  therefore  enough  to  sum  up 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  briefly  saying 
that  only  domestic  animals  are  so  pro- 
tected ;  that  as  to  viyisection  the  protec- 
tion^ afforded  to  those  animals  is  insuffi- 
cient ;  and  that  for  animals  which  are 
not  domestic  there  is  no  protection  at  all. 
My  first  proposition,  therefore,  is 
that  legislation  is  necessary  from  the 
defect  of  the  law,  my  next  and  much 
more  serious  proposition  is  that  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Now  the  practice  of  vivisection 
in  its  more  objectionable  form  has  been 
mainly  carried  on  abroad.  It  is  to 
foreign  countries  that  we  owe  the  pain- 
ful .interest  which  is  now  felt  in  this 
country  with  reference  on  the  subject.  It 
is  from  the  Oontinent  that  the  warning 
has  come,  thence  that  the  impulse  has 
been  received ;  it  is  there  that  the  mirror 
is  held  up  in  which  the  worst  and  most 
hideous  of  those  practices  are  reflected. 
But  indeed  for  experiments  conducted 
abroad  it  is  probable  that  public  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  would  not  have  been 
awakened  in  this  country.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  this  practice  abroad.  It  is 
abundantly  stated  in  books,  in  perio- 
dicals, in  scientific  writings.  It  stands 
as  a  confessed  and  admitted  fact. 
What  that  practice  has  been  abroad  it 
is  too  painful — it  is  happily  also  un- 
necessary— to  narrate  in  anything  like 
detail.  It  has  been  earned  on  fo/ever, 
imaginable  purpose,  and  for  no  purpose 
at  all — for  the  investigation  of  disease, 
for  scientific  research,  and  for  wanton 
curiosity,  and  this  with  a  barbarity  that 
must  shock  the  dullest  and  the  coldest 
nature.  Experiments  have  been  prose- 
cuted with  an  exquisite  refinement  of 
torture  not  merely  for  hours,  but  for 
days,  for  weeks,  and,  in  some  cases  that 
have  been  recorded,  even  for  months, 
on  the  same  living  and  palpitating 
animal — prosecuted,  I  say,  until  even  in 
foreign  towns  public  decency  has  been 
scandalized,  and  the  dull  sense  of  mo- 
rality, which  is  never  wholly  extinct 
amongst  men,  has  been  stirred  into  life. 
But  in  England,  whatever  may  be  the 
abuses  committed,  they  are  at  most  but 
a  feeble  reflection  of  what  has  been 
done  abroad.  I  notice,  in  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Hoyal  Commission,  a  re- 
markable tribute  paid  by  the  8ecre- 
Uuy  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
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Cruelty  to  Animals,  to  the  greater  hu- 
manity manifested  in  this  country,  where 
there  was,  he  said,  an  entire  difference 
in  the  practice  of  vivisection  in  this 
country  as  compared  with  the  same 
practice  abroad.  But,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  clear,  and  it  is  admitted, 
that  the  practice  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that,  side  by  side  with 
it,  there  exists  no  sufficient  security 
that  abuses  may  not  arise,  even  in  our 
medical  schools  and  great  institutions. 
In  the  Appendix  of  this  Beport,  there  is 
a  table  given  of  between  SO  and  40 
public  institutions,  of  which  more  than 
SO  admit  the  existence,  more  or  less,  of 
the  practice.  In  the  very  g^reat  majority 
of  those  cases  it  is,  I  hope,  dear  that 
ansdsthetics  are  carei^Uy  used,  and  that 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  suffer- 
me  in  the  animal ;  though  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  I  should  be  justified  in  saying 
that  this  is  invariably  so.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  may,  to  some  extent, 
trust  to  public  opinion  and  high  profes- 
sional authority  in  those  schools  and  in- 
stitutions as  securities  against  abuse ; 
but  there  is  a  much  greater  danger. 
Experiments  are  carried  on  in  private 
houses  by  the  young  and  ignorant  and 
callous,  with  no  chedk  of  public  opinion, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  gross 
abuse  does  here  exist  in  connection  with 
experiments  so  conducted.  Your  Lord- 
ships are  in  possession  of  the  Eeport  of 
the  Commission,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
read  manv  or  lengthy  extracts  from  the 
evidence,  but  it  may  be  well  that  on  this 
point  I  should  refer  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Commission  itself — 

"  There  can  be,"  they  say,  "little  doubt  that 
experiments  have  been  and  now  are  perfonned 
occasionally  by  private  persons,  of  whose  num- 
bers we  are  able  to  form  no  accurate  com- 
putation." 

And  further  on  they  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Anthony,  residing  near  Bir- 
mingham, who  knew  young  men  who 
earned  on  those  experiments  in  private 
houses  from  mere  curiosity.  They  con- 
clude by  referring  to  cases — 

• 

"  in  which  the  unpractised  student  has  taken 
on  himself  "without  guidance,  in  his  private  lodg- 
ings, to  expose  animals  to  torture  without  anaes- 
thetics for  no  purpose  which  could  merit  the 
name  of  legitimate  scientific  research." 

But  the  matter  does  not  end  here.  Not 
only  is  vivisection  carried  on  in  private 
houses  in  this  country,  and  therefore  out 
of  the  ken  of  public  opinion,  but  there 
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is  a  eonstantl^  widening  growth  of  the 
practice.  It  is  growing,  as  all  such 
practices  must  grow,  from  its  own  in- 
ternal litality:  it  is  growing  with  the 
development  of  the  new  schools  of  phy- 
siology and  biological  research:  it  is 
growing,  because  the  students  themselves 
are  more  and  more  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quenting foreign  schools,  and  return  to 
tiiis  countiT  with  the  traditions  and  the 
modes  of  those  schools.  I  have  nfyself 
endured  so  much  mental  pain  in  reading 
what  was  done  in  some  of  these  foreign 
schools  that  I  will  not  wound  the  ears  of 
those  to  whom  I  am  speaking.  I  will 
not  repeat  what  I  have  read.  I  indeed 
could  scarcely  do  so  in  Parliamentary 
phraseology ;  but  to  those  of  your  Lord- 
ships who  may  desire  to  look  more  closely 
into  these  horrible  details,  very  sufficient 
evidence  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission,  and  in  a 
hand-book  which  has  become  a  text- 
book in  our  surgical  schools,  and  was 
edited  by  a  high  authority,  to  whom  I 
will  immediately  refer,  Dr.  Klein.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  this 
book,  which  bases  its  teaching  amongst 
other  things  upon  experiments  that 
have  been  performed  upon  living  ani- 
mals, must  act  as  a  powerful  encourage- 
ment to  students  to  repeat  those  experi- 
ments :  as,  indeed,  is  illustrated  in  the 
evidence  of  one  witness,  who,  when 
questioned  on  the  point  of  repeating  ex- 
periments on  the  same  animal,  testified 
with  much  emphasis  to  the  necessity  of 
constant  and  reiterated  repetition  in  the 
general  practice  of  physiological  ex- 
perimentation.   . 

But  it  is  said  that  ancDsthetics  are 
used,  and  that  consequently  there  is  no 
pain.  I  wish  it  were  so.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  ample  testimony  that 
in  many  cases  no  anaesthetics  at  all  are 
used,  and  that  even  the  use  of  them 
is  frequently  of  a  very  partial  and  de- 
fective kind.  There  is  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Klein,  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded,  which  is  extremely  instructive 
in  itself,  and  illustrative  of  that  point  to 
which  I  am  now  directing  the  attention 
of  the  House.  Dr.  Klein  ranks  high  as 
a  scientific  man,  he  is  conversant  both 
with  foreign  and  English  practice,  has 
studied  at  Vienna,  and  is  lecturer  on 
general  histology  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  He  received  the  report  of  his 
evidence    as   taken   by  the  shorthand 


writer,  and  he  returned  it  corrected — not 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  by  which 
witnessers  before  Commissions  and  Com- 
mittees are  permited  to  make  verbal  cor- 
rection, but  so  altered  and  amended  that 
the  Commission  felt  bound  not  to  receive 
it  in  that  form.  Dr.  Klein  then  requested 
that  his  evidence  should  be  withdrawn. 
The  Commissioners  rightly,  as  I  think, 
declined  to  comply  with  his  request,  but 
they  included  in  the  Minutes,  the  short- 
hand writer's  note,  as  it  was  originally 
taken,  and  then  placed  in  parallel  columns, 
in  the  Appendix  Dr.  Klein's  amendments. 
I  have  now  before  me  arranged  side  by 
side  the  two  versions  of  Dr.  Klein's  evi- 
dence, and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing to  your  Lordships  the  original,  and, 
as  I  am  bound  to  think,  the  more  faith- 
ful expression  of  Mr.  Klein's  opinion.  He 
was  examined  on  the  use  of  anrosthetios, 
and  here  are  some  of  his  examinations  as 
reported  by  the  shorthand  writer : — 

"  What  is  your  own  practice  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  anaasthetics  in  experiments  that  are 
otherwise  painful  ?— Except  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, for  aemonstration,  X  never  use  an  aesthe- 
tics where  it  is  not  necessary  for  convenience." 

Again,  there  followed  question  and  an- 
swer— 

"  But  do  you  think  that  where  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  a  professor  of  physiology  is  not 
bound  to  consult  humanitarian  feelings  P — An 
investigator  has  no  time.  I  myself,  when  I  am^ 
going  to  make  an  experiment  for  pathological 
research,  have  no  time  really  with  regard  to 
what  the  animal  will  feel." 

The  subject  was  pursued,  and  in  reply 

to  Mr.  Forster,  Dr.  Klein's  practice  and 

opinions  were  further  elicited — 

**  Do  you  not  sometimes  find  an  inconvenient 
interruption  from  the  cries  of  the  animal  P — 
Only  then  I  do  use  chloroform :  that  is  what  I 
said ;  I  use  anaesthetics  for  convenience  sake." 

"  And  it  is  only  because  the  dog  might  howl, 
or  get  into  contortions  that  you  would  use 
anesthetics  at  all  P — Yes." 

*^  And  you  think  that  the  view  of  scientific 
men  on  the  Continent  is  your  view,  that  animal 
suffering  is  so  entirely  unimport^t  compared 
with  scientific  research  that  it  should  not  be 
taken  into  account  at  all  P — Yes,  except  for  con- 
venience sake." 

I  venture  to  hope  that  no  one  in  this 
House  will  endorse  these  answers  of  Dr. 
Klein,  and  whatever  may  be  the  dif- 
ference on  matters  of  detail,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affim^  both  for  myself  and 
for  every  person  in  this  House  that  such 
an  expression  of  opinion  is  simply  de- 
testable. In  connection  with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  I  ought  to   add  that 
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a  so-called  anaesthetic  known  as  urari 
or  curari,  has  the  effect  of  para- 
lyzing aU  the  nerves  of  motion,  while 
it  allows  the  nerves  of  sensation  to 
remain  in  their  normal  condition.  I 
have  read  somewhere  of  a  very  eminent 
French  Professor  who,  having  adminis- 
tered this  to  a  dog,  remarked  to  his 
pupils — "  You  observe  that  there  is  in 
his  face  no  sign  whatever  of  suffering, 
and  yet  he  is  enduring  the  most  diaboli- 
cal torture."  The  Bill  now  before  your 
Lordships  absolutely  prohibits  the  use 
of  urari  as  an  anaesthetic,  for  inde- 
pendently of  the  atrocious  cruelty,  prac- 
tices such  as  these  must  lead  to  the 
demoralization  of  those  who  assisted  in 
them. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
principles,  on  which  legislation  ought 
to  proceed  in  order  to  deal  with  such 
abuses  whether  existing  or  possible ; 
but  I  will  pause  for  a  moment  to  refer 
to  an  objection  which  is  sometimes 
urged  to  any  legislation.  We  are  told 
that  field  sports  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
same  category  as  vivisection.  I  pause 
indeed  to  allude  to  this  objection,  but 
I  will  not  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  ar- 
gument ;  and  so  groundless,  rhetorical, 
absurd,  is  it  that  I  will  not  condescend 
to  reason  upon  it.  I  notice  it  only  that 
it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  have  over- 
looked it.  Well,  then,  what  ought  to 
be  done  ?  There  are  the  views  of  two 
extreme  parties.  There  are  some  for  the 
total  abolition  of  vivisection,  there  are 
others  who,  as  claiming  to  speak  for  a 
section  of  the  scientific  world,  object  to 
any  restriction.  To  those  who  advocate 
the  total  abolition  of  the  practice  I  give 
credit  for  the  highest  intentions  and 
feelings,  but  I  entreat  them  to  consider 
that  by  refusing  all  compromise  on  this 
subject  they  are  defeating  their  own 
objects,  they  are  sanctioning  the  con- 
tinuance of  great  evils,  and  with  that 
continuance  they  are  fostering  a  demo- 
ralization amongst  those  who  are  guilty 
of  cruelty  to  an  extent  and  in  a  way 
which  may  make  the  present  great  wrong 
far  worse  in  the  future,  and  far  more 
difficult  hereafter  to  eradicate.  But  it 
is  impracticable  to  contend  for  a  total 
abolition ;  and  if  so,  do  not  let  us  faU 
into  the  greatest  mistake  to  which  le- 
gislators are  liable — do  not  let  us  pass 
an  impossible  law.  Were  total  abolition 
in  this  case  insisted  upon  by  Parliament, 
one  of  two  consequences  would  follow — 
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either  there  would  be  a  general  rush  of 
medical  students  abroad,  where  they 
would  be  under  no  restraint ;  or  they 
would  betake  themselves  to  the  dark 
holes  and  comers  of  this  country,  where, 
out  of  reach  of  all  public  opinion  and 
the  wholesome  influences  of  a  controlling 
morality,  they  would  with  inferior  ap- 
pliances, and  far  greater  indifference  to 
the  sufferings  of  animals,  carry  on  these 
practices  at  their  pleasure.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  advocates  of  vivi- 
section who  claim  for  it  total  exemption 
from  all  restriction,  claim  for  it  an  ex- 
emption which  is  granted  to  no  other 
practice,  class,  interest,  or  profession ; 
which  I  trust  will  never  be  granted, 
and  which  healthy  English  public  opi- 
nion will  not  endure  for  one  moment. 
Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  highest  au- 
thorities in  medicine  or  surgeiy  de- 
sire such  an  exemption.  As  far  as  I 
can  gather  their  opinions,  expressed 
in  this  Beport  or  elsewhere,  I  under- 
stand it  to  oe  the  reverse.  They  have 
agreed  to  accept  restrictions  in  the  case 
of  vivisection,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  this  Bill  that,  being  founded 
mainly  on  the  lines  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Boyal  Commission,  it  will  not  only  have 
the  support  of  the  distinguished  men 
who  composed  that  Oommission,  but  also 
I  hope  the  concurrence  of  all  the  great 
lights  of  the  medical,  surgical,  and  scien- 
tific world.  Of  course,  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  respect  to 
details,  but  these  authorities  have  given 
in  a  substantial  adhesion  to  the  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  Bill ;  and  if  the  Bill 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  worse  for  that. 

Now,  what  are  the  principles  of  legis- 
lation which  are  profitable  and  ex- 
pedient ?  The  Commissioners  in  |their 
Beport  give  in  the  first  place  the  reasons 
trhich  in  their  opinion  justify  legisla- 
tion ;  they  next  go  on  to  argue  that  it  is 
impossible  to  abolish  the  practice,  and 
that  even  if  it  were  possible  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  do  so,  but  that  it  is 
essential  that  existing  abuses  should 
be  restrained.  Moreover,  so  fieir  back 
as  187 1  the  British  Association  appointed 
a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  that  Committee  reported  tiie  follow- 
ing condufiions : — 

'*  (1.)  No  experiment  which  can  be  performed 
under  the  influence  of  an  anaBsthetic  ought  to  be 
done  without  it.  (2.)  No  painful  experiment  is 
justifiable  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustrating  a 
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law  or  fact  already  demonfltrated ;  in  other 
words,  experimentation  without  the  employment 
of  anaesthetics  is  not  a  fitting  exhibition  for 
teaching  purposes.  (3.)  Whenever,  for  the  in- 
vesti^tion  oi  new  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  pamful  experiment,  every  e£fort  should  be 
made  to  ensure  success,  in  order  that  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  may  not  be  wasted.  For  this 
reason,  no  painful  experiment  ou^ht  to  be  per- 
formed by  an  unskilled  person,  with  insufficient 
instruments  and  assistants,  or  in  places  not  suit- 
able to  the  purpose;  that  is  to  say,  anywhere 
except  in  physiological  and  pathological  labora- 
tories, under  proper  regulations.  (4.)  In  the 
scientific  preparation  for  veterinary  practice, 
operations  ou^t  not  to  be  performed  upon  living 
animals  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  greater 
operative  dexterity." 

These  recommendations  do  not  stand  on 
their  own  authority  alone,  great  as  that 
authority  is.  They  are  endorsed  by  the 
highest  names,  including  Professors  Dar- 
win, Owen,  Huxley,  and  Sir  William 
Gull.  And  if  this  BUI  goes  somewhat 
beyond  them,  I  may  safely  affirm  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  at  va- 
riance with  them.  And  now,  lastly, 
what  are  the  principles  which  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  keep  in  view  in  deeding 
with  this  difficult  question  ?  The  prin- 
cipal object  which  this  Bill  recognizes  as 
one  to  justify  vivisection  is  the  length- 
ening of  human  life,  or  the  lessening 
of  human  sufiPering.  Whether,  indeed, 
science  has  gained  by  vivisection  what 
she  claims  to  have  gained  even  by  the 
mouths  of  the  most  moderate  advocates  of 
the  practice  is  perhaps  open  to  doubt.  On 
the  one  hand  such  facts  as  were  ascer- 
tcdned  by  Hervey  are,  I  apprehend,  in- 
disputable ;  on  the  other,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  many  eminent  men  have  deeply 
regretted  the  extent  to  which  vivisection 
has  been  carried,  and  Dr.  Nelaton,  the 
eminent  French  surgeon,  no  mean  au- 
thority in  himself  or  as  representing  the 
French  school,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  ex- 
pressed himself  as,  on  the  whole,  unfa- 
vourable to  the  practice.  Probably,  how- 
ever, in  fairness  and  on  the  general 
balance  of  testimony,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  experiments  in  vivisection 
have  tended  to  leng^en  human  life 
and  lessen  human  sufiPering.  But,  ad- 
mitting tllis,  we  must  be  dear  that  the 
object  in  view  is  worth  the  experi- 
ment. Pain  ought  to  be  spared  alto- 
gether by  the  use  of  anaesthetics ;  and 
where  this  cannot  be,  then  it  should  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  death  should 
be  immediately  and  mercifully  inflicted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  right 
to  sanction  the  infliction  of  torture  for 


minor  or  secondary  objects ;  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustration  in  schools ;  for  ex- 
hibitions to  mixed  audiences,  as  has 
sometimes  been  the  case ;  by  the  young 
or  the  inexperienced;  in  secret,  or  for  the 
acquiring  of  manual  skill.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  study  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  or  physiology,  involves,  and 
will  more  and  more  involve,  like  many 
other  studies  in  these  later  days,  an 
experimental  process.  This  is  true; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  this 
marked  difference,  that  in  this  case  the 
experimental  process  involves  also  the 
infliction  of  pain ;  and  where  this  is  so 
we  have  a  right  to  take  guarantees 
against  that  pain,  especially  where  there 
is  reason  to  oelieve  that  any  part  of  it 
is  unnecessary.  We  endeavour,  there- 
fore, under  this  Bill  to  provide  guaran- 
tees which  will  secure  a  certain  amount 
of  Government  inspection,  will  bring 
the  light  of  public  opinion  to  bear,  wiU 
invoke  the  aid  of  Uie  higher  profes- 
sional authorities,  and  wiU  lay  down 
certain  regulations. 

The  Bill  opens  by  prohibiting  in  ex- 
press terms  and  as  a  general  principle  the 
practice  of  vivisection ;  but  it  proceeds  to 
concede  various  cases  in  whicn  this  rule 
may  be  relaxed  under  certain  safeguards 
and  conditions.  Thus  it  allows  an  excep- 
tion for  certain  purposes  of  teaching,  sub- 
ject to  aneesthetics ;  it  allows  Airt£er  an 
exception  for  purposes  of  research  even 
without  ansBsthetics;  it  allows  excep- 
tions in  the  case  of  a  criminal  trial,  and 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  presiding 
Judge ;  it  allows,  in  fact,  exceptions  as  to 
the  use  of  anaesthetics,  but  only  in  most 
rare  cases ;  and  in  these  cases  a  certifl- 
cate  from  certain  professional  authori- 
ties, and  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  are  necessary.    As  the  almost 
universal  rule,  the  animal  operated  on 
must  be  put  to  death  the  moment  the 
influence  of  the  anaesthetic  passes  away, 
if  pain  will  be  the  result  oi  a  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  An  exception  is,  indeed,  al- 
lowed in  this  instance,  but  only  in  very 
rare  cases  and  under  precautions  such 
as  those  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
By  the  6th  clause  any  public  exhibi- 
tion of  vivisection  is  declared  illegal. 
Clause  7  provides  for  a  registry  of  the 
{ilace  in  which  experiments  by  vivisec- 
tion are  conducted;  and  the  following 
clause  for  a  licence  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  any  person  whom  he  may  think 
qualified  to  perform  such  experiments. 
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Subsequent  clauses  provide  for  inspec- 
tion and  reports.  The  legal  proceedings 
under  the  Act  are  to  be  summary,  with 
a  power  in  the  person  charged  to  elect 
to  be  tried  on  indictment.  In  the  case 
of  summary  convictions  there  is  an 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  quarter  sessions. 

Clause  5  rests  on  a  peculiar  and  diffe- 
rent footing  from  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  By  it  there  is  an  im- 
munity from  vivisection  in  the  case  oi 
dogs  and  cats.  This  exception  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  strictly  logical ;  but  we 
need  not  always  be  guided  by  strict 
logic:  there  are  even  yet  higher  prin- 
ciples and  considerations ;  whilst,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  legislative  pre- 
cedent for  a  distinction  between  do- 
mestic and  other  animals  in  Martin's 
Act.  If,  indeed,  there  are  any  animals 
who,  by  their  habits  and  companion- 
ship with  man,  are  connected  with  him 
by  familiar  and  often  by  very  touch- 
ing bonds  of  sympathy  it  is  the  dog  and 
even  the  cat.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
that  a  large  number  of  dogs  are  now 
stolen  for  these  horrible  purposes,  and 
a  trade  in  direct  violation  of  law,  and 
demoralizing  to  the  persons  who,  whe- 
ther as  sellers  or  buyers,  conduct  it,  has 
sprung  up. 

I  have  now  briefly  traversed  the 
ground  on  which  this  measure  rests.  I 
have  argued  it  for  the  most  part  on  the 
lower  grounds  of  expediency,  of  past 
legislation,  of  professional  opinion  ;  but 
I  cannot  take  my  leave  of  it  without  re- 
minding your  Lordships  that  there  is  a 
yet  higher  law  of  religion  and  morality 
imder  which  it  falls  —  a  law  which 
neither  individuals  nor  nations  can  dis- 
regard without  paying  a  heavy  penalty. 
If,  indeed,  Christianity  recognizes  one 
vice  as  specially  worthy  of  abhorrence  it 
is  cruelty  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  reli- 
gion, through  successive  generations,  has 
set  the  crown  on  one  quality  more  than  an- 
other it  has  been  on  the  great  and  absorb- 
ing virtue  of  sympathy — sympathy  with 
man  and  woman,  with  freeman  and  slave, 
with  child  and  animal.  And  ever  since 
Christianity  was  founded,  the  stream  as 
it  ran  has  broadened  with  its  course, 
down  from  its  fountain  head  in  the  mer- 
ciful precepts  of  the  Old  Bible  Law 
through  mediaeval  saint  and  reformer, 
through  poet,  and  painter,  through 
writer  and  artist,  until  it  distinctiy  and 
unequivocally  embraced  the  animal 
world  and  took  a  legislative  form,  re- 

TJie  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


buking  the  oppressor,  giving  protection 
to  the  helpless,  and,  Hke  all  good  works, 
bringing  a  reward  with  it  in  the  gentier 
nurture  of  children,  and  the  Hndlier 
sympathy  between  man  and  man.  In 
England  we  have  never  been  quite  dull 
to  this  appeal;  our  merciful  legislation  on 
this  subject  has  been  earlier  than  that 
of  other  nations,  and  it  is  now  simply  de- 
sired that  this  legislation  should  be  car- 
ried one  legitimate  step  further.  I  re- 
member some  years  ago  seeing  in  one  of 
the  darkest  parts  of  this  g^reat  town  a  re- 
formatory into  which  were  gathered  the 
degraded  and  outcasts  of  society.  And 
when  I  noticed  in  every  room  the 
presence  of  flowers  and  tame  animals,  I 
was  told  by  the  excellent  manager  of 
the  institution  that  it  was  by  fostering 
the  love  alike  of  animals  and  flowers, 
when  other  sympathies  were  dead,  that 
the  first  gleam  of  a  better  feeling  Broee 
among  the  inmates.  And  in  truth  this 
love  of  animals  does  insensibly  link  it- 
self on  to  a  whole  sphere  of  love  and  re- 
ligion. All  will  remember  the  famous 
words  of  the  poet — 


« 


He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast ; " 


and  I  may  also  remind  some  here  pre- 
sent of  a  passage  in  a  delightful  book 
written  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  the 
sunset  of  his  life,  and  tinged  with  the 
sober  colours  of  his  mature  intellect — 
a  philosopher  who  is  not  unworthy  to  be 
set  by  the  side  of  the  ablest  of  modem 
men  of  science — where  he  says — **  I  was 
in  my  early  youth  a  sceptic,  and  it  was 
by  considering  the  qualities  and  pro- 
perties of  animals  that  I  first  learnt 
to  believe."  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  the  misery  around  us  which  can 
be  relieved  is  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 
But  that  is  a  specious  argument, 
which  if  it  were  admitted  might  be 
made  a  plea  for  every  wrong  and  in- 
justice. The  world  is  doubtiess  full  of 
suffering  and  wrong,  and  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  one  as  it  is  to 
redress  the  other ;  yet  this  is  no  reason 
for  acquiescing  tamely  in  every  form  of 
evil  and  abuse ;  and  amidst  the  highest 
questions  of  public  policy  it  is  something 
to  devote  one  chapter  of  our  domestic 
legislation  to  such  an  object  as  the  pre- 
sent, to  raise  the  standard  of  public 
thought,  to  relieve  one  fraction  of  the 
misery  around  us,  and  to  reconcile  the 
high  laws  of  modem  science  with  the 
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still  higher  laws  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. 

Moved,  ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*. 
— (7%tf  Earl  of  Carnarvon.) 

The  Duke  of  SOMEESET  said,  he 
would  admit  that  the  Government  took 
a  wise  course  in  appointing  a  Commis- 
Vdon,  and  that  the  Eeport  of  the  Commis- 
sioners did  them  great  credit ;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Eeport 
went  a  little  beyond  the  legitimate  con- 
clusions of  the  eyidence,  and  the  Bill  a 
little  beyond  the  Eeport.     There  was  no 
definition  of  ''animals"  in  the  Bill;  it 
seemed  to  take  in  every  animal,  from 
the  elephant  downwards  to  the  smallest 
insect  ever  put  under  the  microscope,  and 
no  form  of  animal  life  was  to  be  experi- 
mented on  tinder  the  Bill.     He  thought 
there  ought  to  be  some  definition,  and 
that  the  animals  to  which  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  were  to  extend  should  be  put 
into  a  Schedule.     He  quite  agreed  that 
there  should  be  no  public  eidbibition  of 
experiments  on  animals.     Then  the  Bill 
created  a  new  definition  of  "  cruelty," 
and  the  offence  under  the  Bill  was  de- 
scribed as  ''subjecting  animals  to  expe- 
riments for  scientific  purposes."     But 
animals  might  still  be  subject  to  pain 
inflicted  for  no  purpose  of  science.     He 
would  undertake  to  say  that  one  of  their 
Lordships  in  a  good  day's  rabbit  shoot- 
ing would  inflict  more  pain  than  scien- 
tific men  in  a  whole  year  of  physiologi- 
cal experiments.     Notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  said,  it  was  unfortunately 
the  fact  that  pain  was  daily  inflicted 
upon  animals  for  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, curiosity,  and  vanity.    Birds  were 
killed    that    they  might    be  worn   on 
the  top  of  ladies'   bonnets;  they  ran- 
sacked the  Arctic  regions  for  their  seal- 
skins, and  India  for  their  ornaments; 
and  then  we  were  told  they  were  so 
humane  that  they  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  inflicting  pain  upon  animals. 
Horses,  in  99  cases  in  100,  were  sub- 
jected to  cruel  and  painful  operations — 
would  those  operations  come  within  the 
Bill?    The  "firing"  of  horses  was  a 
cruel  operation,  yet  it  was  never  at- 
tempted to  administer  anaasthetics  during 
its  performance.    Again,  was  there  no 
cruelty  witnessed  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, in  which  they  put  a  rabbit  into  the 
den  of  the  boa  constrictor  ?    It  was  a 
security  that  at  present  these  scientific 
experiments  w«re  usuaUy  performed  in 


a  laboratory  and  in  the  presence  of 
other  scientific  men ;  but  what  he  was 
afraid  of  was  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
might  be  to  increase  those  perform- 
ances in  private  houses  which  they 
wished  to  prevent.  It  was  aU  very  well 
to  refer  to  the  example  of  the  Anatomy 
Act.  If  the  body  of  a  man  were  taken 
to  a  Professor  for  anatomical  purposes, 
it  would  be  known  ;  but  who  could  tell 
when  a  scientific  man  carried  home  a 
frog  for  his  experiments? — and  it  was 
usually  a  frog  upon  which  these  experi- 
ments were  tried.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  experiments,  and 
it  was  better  they  should  be  performed 
in  a  laboratory,  where  a  certain  number 
of  men  might  see  them.  Another  diffi- 
culty had  been  alluded  to  by  one  of  the 
medical  men,  who  said — 

'*  When  a  surgeon  cannot  try  experiments  on 
animals  he  will  probably  try  experiments  on  his 
patients." 

That  was  not  a  very  agreeable  pros- 
pect! A  late  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  said  that  surgeons 
sometimes  abused  their  opportunities ; 
and  he  instanced  the  case  of  a  surgeon 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  pausing  over  a 
splendid  operation,  while  he  was  expa- 
tiating on  the  brilliancy  of  the  perfor- 
mance. If  it  were  true  that,  if  experi- 
ments were  not  made  on  animals,  sur- 
geons would  experiment  on  man,  they 
would,  of  course,  make  experiments  on 
their  patients,  and  it  was  probable  that 
such  ekperiments  would  be  made  on  the 
poor  in  the  hospitals  rather  than  on  the 
rich.  He  objected  to  Clause  3,  which 
said  that — 

"  The  experiment  must  be  performed  with  a 
view  only  to  the  advancement  by  new  discovery 
of  knowledge  which  will  be  useful  for  saving 
or  prolonging  human  life  or  alleviating  human 
suffering." 

And  that  it  must  be  performed  in  a  re- 
gistered place,  and  by  a  person  duly 
Hcensed.  There  ought  to  be  security 
enough  in  requiring  the  performer  to 
hold  a  licence  ;  at  all  events,  it  was 
totcdly  impossible  to  say  what  the  effect 
of  an  experiment  might  be.  It  was  a 
common  practice,  if  anyone  was  sus- 
pected of  having  been  poisoned  by  a 
pudding,  to  give  some  of  the  pudding 
to  a  dog ;  but  under  this  Bill  that  could 
not  be  done ;  the  persons  interested 
in  the  discovery  might  eat  the  pud- 
ding themselves,   but  they   must    not 
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give  it  to  a  dog.  He  did  not  like  the 
character  of  the  certificate  that  was 
to  be  required  by  an  operator.  One 
of  the  signatories  was  to  be  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Eoyal  Society;  but  the 
President  of  that  Society  might  chance 
to  be  an  astronomer  or  a  botanist,  and 
know  nothing  of  physiology.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  suggestive  of 
trade  unionism  in  naming  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Eoyal  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
and  of  Physicians  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, or  Dublin ;  for  a  man  might  be 
unknown  to  any  one  of  them,  and  yet  be 
a  very  clever  physiologist,  and  because 
they  happened  to  know  nothing  about 
him  he  might  be  unable  to  get  a  licence. 
Importajit  discoveries  were  often  made 
by  comparatively  unknown  men  rather 
than  by  the  most  prominent  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  yet  such  students 
were  to  be  prevented  from  prosecuting 
their  researches.  He  would  enforce 
the  use  of  ansesthetics  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  use  them  ;  but  in  many  cases  it 
was  not  possible.  In  the  case  of  a 
poison,  an  antidote,  a  new  medicine,  or 
an  inoculation,  you  could  not  resort  to 
the  use  of  an  aneesthetic,  because  it 
would  defeat  your  object,  which  was  to 
see  the  actual  operation  of  the  specific 
under  natural  conditions.  It  was  said 
that  vaccination  had  saved  more  lives 
than  were  destroyed  by  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  and  vaccination  was  arrived 
at  by  experiments  on  animals.  He  was 
sorry  to  see  some  doubts  thrown  pn  the 
value  of  vaccination  by  an  eminent  pub- 
lic man  within  the  last  few  days,  because 
he  believed  it  had  been  a  great  blessing 
to  the  world.  While  assenting  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  he  feared  its  pro- 
visions would  go  too  far  to  prevent 
original  research,  and  he  therefore 
trusted  it  would  be  well  considered  and 
amended  in  Committee.  The  object  of 
physiology  was  to  prolong  human  life 
and  mitigate  human  suffering.  It  was 
necessary  that  experiments  should  be 
performed  on  animals,  and  he  trusted 
we  should  be  careful  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  opportunities  of  perform- 
ing them.  Many  discoveries  were  made 
almost  by  accident ;  the  value  of  chloro- 
form, for  instance,  was  discovered  by 
distilling  red  ants,  which  certainly  in- 
flicted pain  upon  animals ;  and  it  was 
not  desirable  that  the  possibility  of 
such  accidental  discoveries  should  be 
diminished  by  too  restrictive  legislation. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset 


The  Earl  of  SHAETESBTJEY 
said,  the  Bill  did  not  go  as  far  as 
could  be  wished,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
desired  to  thank  the  Government  for 
bringing  it  in.  The  excitement  through- 
out the  country  was  very  great,  as  was 
shown  by  the  Petitions  that  had  been 
addressed  to  Parliament ;  and  they 
would  have  been  more  numerous  and 
forcible  if  the  people  had  not  believed 
that  the  Government  would  legislate  on 
the  Eeport  of  the  Commission.  To  show 
the  strength  of  the  feeline  which  he 
believed  predominated  in  me  country, 
he  would  quote  the  language  of  one 
Petition,  which  was  as  follows : — 

''That  your  Petitioners,  feeling  that  cracl 
experiments  are  on  no  grounds  justifiable,  hereby 
humbly  entreat  your  Honourable  House  to  legis- 
late for  the  total  abolition  and  utter  suppression 
of  what  is  termed  '  vivisection,'  or  the  cutting- 
up  of  living  creatures,  or  otherwise  torturing 
them,  or  putting  them  to  death  by  torture, 
under  any  scientific  pretext  whatsoever.  Per- 
petrators of  these  atrocities  allege  that  they 
physically  benefit  mankind,  though  competent 
authorities  deny  the  assertion.  But,  even  if  it 
were  so,  no  physical  gain  can  possibly  equal 
the  injury  caused  by  the  moral  degradation  of 
the  feeUngs  which  such  barbarous  experiments 
must  naturally  induce." 

The  supporters  of  the  Government  mea- 
sure would,  he  feared,  be  misrepresented, 
or,  at  least,  misunderstood,  for  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  in  favour  of  total  abolition ; 
but,  knowing  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded the  question,  he  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  Bill,  which  only  imposed 
restrictions ;  and  he  did  it  upon  this 
ground — that  while  he  believed  restric- 
tion might  be  effective,  he  feared  that 
abolition  would  be  a  dead  letter.  Now, 
if  it  had  been  difficult  to  obtain  evidence 
before  the  Eoyal  Commission  for  infor- 
mation, how  much  more  difficult  would 
it  be  to  obtain  evidence  for  a  prosecution 
when  all  the  men  of  science  were  op- 
posed to  the  measure.  All  sorts  of  ar- 
guments were  urged  against  interference, 
but  he  had  heard  none  so  groundless  as 
those  of  the  noble  Duke.  Field-sports 
might  be  justifiable  or  unjustifiable, 
though  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
sports.  The  argument  was  not  appli- 
cable to  him.  He  never  hunted  a  fox 
in  his  life ;  many  years  ago  he  hunted 
a  hare,  and  he  then  determined  from 
that  time  never  to  do  so  again.  But  he 
would  not  go  into  the  question  of 'field- 
sports  at   all.    They  were  beside  tha 
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question.    One  evil,  suppoeing  this  to 
be  an  evil,   did  not  paDiate  another. 
Was  it  not  permitted  to  abate  sofferine, 
thoueb  it  oould  not  be  extinguished  i3- 
tog^mer?    Oommon  sense  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  prolonged 
deliberate  mutilation,  the  submitting  of 
animals  to  torture  firom  hour  to  hour 
and  month  to  month.    The  arg^ument 
derived  from  field-sports  was,  if  good 
at    all,   good  only  against   those  who 
hunted,  and  it  was  no  arg^ument  what- 
ever to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  these 
lands  who  never  hunted,  and  who  yet 
were   the    Petitioners   that   demanaed 
these  prohibitions.    But,  if  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  fine  folk  of  England  were 
to  be  quoted  as  reasons  why  tnere  should 
be  no  restriction  on  vivisection,  let  those 
amusements    be    contrasted   witili   the 
amusements  of  the  vivisectors,  with  that 
continuous  excitement  of  morbid  curio- 
sity which  found  its  employment  and 
recreation  in  ingenious  and  prolonged 
suffering.  M.  Brachet,  an  eminent  French 
physician  under  Charles  X.  and  Louis 
I^lulippe,  who  obtained  the  physiological 
prize  from  the  Institute,  narrated  the 
following  experiment : — 

"  I  inspired  a  dog,'*  he  begged  noble  Lords 
to  observe  the  rich  language  of  science,  ''  I  in- 
spired a  dog  with  the  ^preatest  aversion  for  me 
by  plaguing  and  inflicting  some  pain  or  other 
upon  it  as  often  as  I  saw  it." 

Here  was  a  precious  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge ! — 

«  When  this  feeling  was  carried  to  its  height, 
so  that  the  animal  became  furious  as  soon  as  it 
saw  or  heard  me,  I  put  out  its  eyes ;  I  could 
then  appear  before  it  without  its  manifesting 
any  aversion." 

What  a  discovery ! — 

'*  I  spoke,  and  immediately  its  barkings  and 
furious  movements  proved  the  passion  which 
animated  it.  I  destroyed  the  drum  of  its  ears, 
and  disorganized  the  internal  ear  as  much  as  I 
could." 

This  was  the  language  of  absolute 
relish — 

"  When  an  intense  inflammation  which  was 
excited  had  rendered  it  deaf,  I  filled  up  its  ears 
with  wax.  It  could  no  longer  hear  at  alL  Then 
I  went  to  its  side,  spoke  aloud,  and  even  caressed 
it,  without  its  falUng  into  a  rage;  it  seemed 
even  sensible  to  my  caresses." 

What  a  heart  the  man  must  have  had ! 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  repeat  this 
experiment,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  uncertainty  in  the  result — 


''And  what,"  obflervea  Dr.  Elliotson,  who 
criticized  the  case,  "  was  all  this  to  prove  F 
Simply  that  if  one  brute  has  an  aversion  to 
anouier  it  does  not  feel  or  show  that  aversion 
when  it  has  no  means  of  knowing  that  the 
other  brute  is  present.  If  he  had  stood  near 
the  dog  on  the  other  side  of  a  wall,  he  might 
have  equally  proved  what  common  sense  re- 
quired not  to  be  proved.  I  blush  for  human 
nature  in  detailing  this  experiment." 

Dr.  Elliotson  wrote  well.  Why  did  not 
every  man  blush  who  heard  of  it  ?  And 
here  let  the  amusements  of  the  French 

Shysiologist  be  compared  with  that  of  a 
ay's  fox-hunting!  It  might  be  said 
this  was  a  foreign  practice;  but  what 
was  the  testimony  of  Sir  William  Fer- 
gusson,  that  great  and  eminent  surgeon  ? 
He  said — 

"  The  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  these 
experiments  are  done  very  frequently  in  a  most 
reckless  manner." 

He  added — 

*'  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  an  animal 
being  cruc&ed  for  several  days,  perhaps ;  intro- 
duced  several  times  into  a  lecture  room  for  the 
class  to  see  how  the  experiment  was  going  on." 

What  was  this  but  sheer  amusement  ? 
Could  science  have  gained,  by  a  cold- 
blooded, systematic,  cruelty  such  as  this, 
one  hair's  breadth  of  knowledge  for  the 
use  of  mankind  ?  This,  perhaps,  was 
gained;  a  proof  was  gained  of  what 
men  can  bring  themselves  to  do  when 
science  is  degraded  to  a  wretched  mono- 
mania. Sir  William  was  asked  if  he 
believed  that  much  of  this  was  going 
on,  and  his  answer  was — "  I  believe  a 
great  deal  of  reckless  mutilation  is  going 
on  among  students  in  private  houses." 
Well,  all  sorts  of  objections  had  been 
urged,  heavy  and  light.  Seal  skins,  it 
was  stated,  were  obtained  by  reckless 
means.  Now,  first,  an  effort  had  been 
made  by  law  to  appoint  proper  seasons 
for  the  seal-fishing ;  and,  secondly,  this 
argument  was  effective  only  against 
those  who  wore  that  kind  of  fur,  and 
not  against  the  millions  who,  dressing 
in  cotton  and  woollens,  demanded  that 
animals  should  be  protected.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  in  a  controversy 
he  had  with  a  distinguished  man — an 
eminent  surgeon — when  he  was  urging 
on  him  the  necessity  of  moderation  ana 
care  in  physiological  experimentation, 
received  for  reply,  that  he  must  look  at 
home  and  ask  himself  if  he  did  not  in- 
dulge in  paU  de  foie  gras  (pie  of  geese 
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judgment  of  recent  years! 

gras  in  their  lives,  and  probably  never  to  say  to  myself  now  that  I  would  not  perfonn 

should  taste  it.     All  he  could  say  was,  some  of  the  operations  at  this  present  time  that 

paU  de  foie  ^ras  brought  its  own  punish-  I  performed  myself  in  earlier  days." 

ment  with  it— being  as  indigestible  as  rj^^^  ^^g  of  weight.  Professor  EoUeston 

it  was  wicked.    Now,  this  evil  of  vivi-    gtated 

section  was  extended  over  the  whole  of  ,,„„-„.,.  i  x          •  i.                   i. 

Europe  and  was  beginning  to  be  very  an^T ^f  *^^ce%T  ratorTS.* 

rife  m  this   country.      Dr.   Haugnton,  epStles,  reproaching  himself  most  bitterly  for 

on  this  point,  fully  confirmed  the  testi-  his  vivisection.  These  are  Krug's  words.  ...  I 

mony  of  Sir  Wil&am  Fergusson,    and  think  I  may  say  this  (but  I  shall  not  give  the 

stated  name),  that  it  is  within  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience that  a  person  who  has  a  considerable  name 

**I  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  before  the  world,  and  has  performed  a  large  num- 

experiments  now  performed  upon  animals  in  i)^  of  vivisections  in  his  time,  has  expressed 

Ei^land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  unnecessary  himself  to  me  as  exceedingly  sorry  that  he  ever 

and  clumsy  repetitions  of  well-known  results;  did  them — did  them,  I  should  say,  to  the  extent 

that   young   physiologists   in   England   learn  to  which  he  did." 

German  and  read  experiments  in  G^erman  jour-  ^ 

nals,  and  repeat  them  then  in  this  country.  To  these  might  be  added  the  names  of 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  second-rate  sort  of  jy^    Child,  Dr.  CWsp,  and  others.     But 

physiological  practice  going  on,"  further.  In  the  life  of  that  accomplished 

all  of  which  their  Lordships  might  be-  man,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  was  to  be  fbund 

lieve  was  as  useless  as  it  was  atrocious,  this  passage — 

Now,  if  vivisection  had  been  exhibited  «  j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  circulation,  as 

to  their  Lordships  for  the   first  time,  all  i^  that  of  the  nerves,  Charles  Bell  was  neces- 

would  have   shrunk  from   it   with    ab-  sarily  compelled  to  make  more  than  one  experi- 

horrence  ;  but  now,  suddenly,  they  were  ment  in  comparative  anatomy ;  but  he  abstained 

confronted  with  a  long-estabKshed  sys-  ^^-T"?  ^  ^TlS^  -^"^  torturing  animals, 

]^                J    "*       ^   J    f     J     1       ..t.   fr  which  he  considered,  in  most  cases,  a  useless 

tem ;   and  they  had  to   deal  with  the  ^^^  ^f  cruelty,  less  certain  in  result  than  was 

arguments  and  facts  of  learned  men  of  commonly  supposed,  and  less  profitable  than  an 

very  various   dispositions.     Vivisection  attentive  stud^  of  pathological  phenomena,  be- 

was  urged  as  a  grand  necessity  for  the  oa^  vivisection  not  only  alters  the  substance 

1      ^  .'         jfir^       Tp^       ji-i.^  «ii^  of  the  mutilated  organs,  but  disturbs,  more  or 

prolongation  of  human  life  and  the  aUe-  j^  profoundly,  the^natural  condition  of  Ufe, 

Tiation  of  human  auifenng.     Doubtless,  gnj  excites,  through  pain,  irregular   motions 

there  were  many  and  great  names  in  differing  from  those  expected  or  previously  ob- 

favour  of  the  practice,  but  there  were  served,  &c." 

also  great  names  who  questioned   the  -^    ^^^   ^        ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^j. 

necessity,  and  hesitated  to  behevethat  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  inquiry;  not  only  did  he 

any  real  good  had  resulted  at  aU  in  pro-  ^^^.^  ^^         ^^  ^^^  ^^  1^^  ^^^^    ^„t 

portion  to  the  thousands  of  hecatombs  ^o  considered   the  study  of   pathology 

of   animals  that  had  been  slaughtered  ^       ^or  to  the  practice  of  ^Msection. 

and  tortured  m  this  terrible  pursuit  of  g^^  ^^^^          „^  ^^^^^  the  difference 

science.  Sir  William  Fergusson  observed  j^  ^^^  ^j^^g  of  the  experimentalists; 

pathology  was  long,  and  vivisection  was 

"Bfc.  Syme  lived  to  express  aa  abhorrence  gijo^;    study    a    bore,    but    action   an 

of  such  operations,  at  all  events,  if  they  were  '         .  ^ 

not  useful His  ultimate  authority  was  amusement— 

■^^'L?"*?"*  °^^"  "**•  M  «^Pre«»^. »°  »  "P®:  "  Sir  Charles  admitted  that  his  own  opinion 

S^^^S^      V*"'™'  •  l  •  Noman,perl»ps,8aid  ^^  j^^j  ^he  opinion  of  some  of  the  heit  and 

Sir  W^Oham,  has  ev«  had  more  experience  on  ^^  ^„„^  ^^„  j^^  j^  ^^^  ^^        ^^  ^^ 

the  hmnan  subject  than  Mr.  Sj^e  ...  and  I  for  his  own  part  he  could  never  convince  him- 

myself  have  a  strong  ^mion  that  such  an  ex-  ^  gju^^,  y^^^  experiments  he  witn««)ed  or 

pression,  coming  from  Mr.  S>-me.  was  a  mature  ^           „f  ^^^^  relat^to  him." 

and  valuable  opimon.  "^      ^ 

When  asked  whether  his  own  opinion  '^^a*  a  testimony  from  such  a  man ! 

in  mature  life  was  much  less  favourable  S«<^  ^^  wished  particularly  to  caU  their 

to  these  experiments  than  when  he  was  Lordships'  attention  to  a  letter  written 

young ^y  Sir  Charles  Bell  himself — 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "because  I  had  not  the  "I  should  be  writing,"    he  said,  "a  third 

same  grasp  of  the  subject  at  that  time.    I  was  paper  on  the  nerves,  but  I  cannot  proceed  with- 

Th$  Earl  of  Sha/Ushury 
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out  maUng  Booie  «]:pefiiiiiiiti,  which  ax«  lo  im- 
pleaaant  to  mak*  thftt  I  date  HMm.  You  may 
think  me  silly/* 

would  their  Lordships  mark  these 
words? — 

'^hnt  I  cannot  perfectly  oonrince  myself  that 
I  am  authorized  in  nature  or  religion  to  do  these 
cruelties :" 

would  they  pause  here  for  a  minute? 
Sir  Charles  proceeded^  and — 

'"forwhatP"  he  said.  *'For  anything  else 
than  a  little  egotism  or  self •aggrandix^ent ; 
and  yet,  what  are  my  experiments  in  comparison 
with  those  which  are  daily  done,  and  are  done 
daily  for  nothing  F" 

Their  Lordships  might  be  assured  that 
the  people  of  England  rested  their 
hatred,  no  lighter  term  could  be  used, 
of  this  terrible  system  on  the  grounds 
suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  It  was 
with  many  of  them  not  simply  a  matter 
of  feeline,  it  was  one  of  religion.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  did  not  be- 
lieye  that  it  could  be  eradicated;  he 
hardly  believed  that  it  could  be  partially 
subdued.  A  violent  unqualified  opposi- 
tion to  their  wishes  might  bring  on  such 
expressions  of  sentiment  as  would  end 
in  the  most  coercive  measures,  and  the 
formation  of  a  public  opinion,  hostile 
alike  to  science  and  to  scientific  men 
personally,  in  the  matter  of  vivisection. 
But  this  Bill  did  not  demand  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  whether  vivisection 
were  really  necessary  or  not;  it  went 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  men  of 
science  would  go  in  limitation  of  an 
acknowledged  evil.  Now  his  noble 
IViend  had  stated  facts.  He  would 
add  one  or  two.  It  was  impossible  to 
describe  the  feelings  they  excited.  The 
narrator  in  this  instance  was  M.  Bouil- 
laud,  a  man  of  high  scientific  name,  and 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  physicians 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Paris.  The 
account  of  the  eleventh  experiment  be- 
gan thus — 

''I  made  an  opening  on  each  side  of  the 
forehead  of  a  young  dog,  and  forced  a  red  hot 
iron  into  each  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
hndn"— 

would  their  Lordships  observe  the  light 
jaunty  way  in  which  he  relates  his 
chamber  sport  ? — 

**  Immediately  afterwards,  the  animal,  after 
howling  violenUy,  lay  down  as  if  to  sleep.  On 
urging  it,  it  walked  or  eren  ran  lor  a  ooosider- 
ahle  space ;  it  did  not  know  how  to  avoid  ob- 
stadea  phued  in  its  way,  and  on  enoouatsriag 


them  groaned,  or  even  howled  violently.  Be- 
prived  of  the  knowledge  of  external  objects,  it 
no  longer  made  any  movements  either  to  avoid 
or  approach  them." 

As  if  common  sense  would  not  have 
taught  this  to  any  one— 

"  But  it  still  could  perform  such  motions  as 
are  called  instinctive.  It  withdrew  its  feet  when 
they  were  ninched,  and  shook  itself  when  water 
was  poured  upon  it.  It  turned  incessantly  in 
the  cage  as  if  to  get  out,  and  became  impatient 
of  the  restraint  thus  imposed." 

After  noting  many  revolting  details,  he 
said — 

''  It  slept  occasionally  for  a  short  time,  and  on 
awakening  began  its  mournful  cries.  We  tried 
to  keep  it  quiet  by  beating  it,  but  it  only  cried 
more  loudly.  It  did  not  understand  the  lesson ; 
it  was  incorrigible." 

What  stuff !  to  say  nothing  of  his  feel- 
ings ;  was  the  man  in  his  senses  ?  Some 
days  elapsed,  and  the  journal  con- 
tinued— 

*'  Its  fore  legs  are  now  half  paralyzed  in 
walking,  or  rather  in  dragging  itself  along ;  it 
rests  upon  the  back  of  its  foot,  bent  upon  the 
leg.  IM  o  change  has  taken  place  in  respect  to 
his  intellectual  power ;  as  its  irrepressible  cries 
disturbed  the  neighbourhood  I  was  obliged  to 
kill  it." 

Here  the  atrocious  prolongation  of  tor- 
ture should  be  noted.  This  gentleman 
was  insatiable ;  he  presented  another 
rich  experiment,  rich  in  showing  what 
men  can  do  and  what  animals  must  sub- 
mit to.  Another  young  dog,  so  went 
the  narrative,  that  had  been  exposed  to 
similar  suffering  from  having  had  *'  the 
cranium  and  cerebral  hemispheres  sawed 
transversely,"  escaped  from  its  torturer 
by  a  comparatively  easy  death — 

"  To  prevent  its  plaintive  cries  disturbing  my 
neighbours" — what  humane  consideration! — 
**  I  enveloped  it  in  a  thick  sack.  On  examining 
some  time  afterwards,  I  found  that  it  had  died 
from  suffocation." 

Another  dog  was  selected — 

**  Possessing  the  reputation  of  being  lively, 
docile  and  intelligent." 

The  anterior  part  of  its  brain  was  trans- 
fixed on  the  28th  of  Ji^ne,  and  day 
after  day,  for  several  weeks,  it  was  tor- 
tured in  every  possible  way,  and  the 
effects  recorded.  After  detailing  the  re- 
sults, he  said,  on  the  7th  of  July — 

'*  When  menaced  it  crouches,  as  if  to  implore 
mercy," 

could  anything,  except  a  demi-fiend, 
have  felt  or  written  in  that  way  ?— 
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"  bat  it  does  not  in  oonseqnenoe  obe^.  It,  on 
the  contrary,  ntten  cries  wmch  nothing  can  re- 
press, similar  to  those  of  an  uneducated  dog, 
whose  intellect  is  undeveloped." 

What  did  their  Lordships  think  the  dog 
would  have  replied  to  the  developed  in- 
tellect of  his  torturer,  could  he  have 
spoken?  The  very  dumbness  of  the 
animals  should  be  a  powerful  appeal  on 
their  behalf — 

"  I  watched  it  attentively,"  he  went  on,  "for 
the  remainder  of  this  and  for  the  first  15  days 
of  the  succeeding  month." 

The  ferocious  prolongation  of  suffering 
should  again  be  observed.  But  to  sum 
up,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Walker,  let 
them  listen  to  a  choice  category  of  ex- 
perimental recreations — 

"Forcing  substances  into  the  stomach  of  a 
dog  after  exposing  the  gullet,  and  tying  it  to 
prevent  vomiting;  openmg  the 'abdomen,  tying 
a  portion  of  the  small  intestine  in  two  places, 
opening  the  intermediate  portion,  and  injecting 
a  noxious  fluid  into  it;  starving  rabbits  tin 
they  would  eat  dead  frogs;  forcing  boiling 
water  into  a  dog's  stomach;  boiling  frogs; 
starving  pigeons  till  they  dropped  from  their 
perches,  and  then  cutting  off  their  anterior  or 
posterior  extremities  to  iSiow  that  this  caused 
aeath  when  the  organism  was  exhausted  from 
want  of  food." 

Did  man,  from  all  this,  walk  in  greater 
honour  and  greater  security  ?  and  was 
it  not  now  clear  to  their  Lordships  that 
they  ought  to  do  something  to  put  a 
check  upon  such  wild,  wanton,  and  su- 
perfluous, cruelties.  Now  let  them  hear 
Dr.  Adand,  a  very  eminent  physician — 
what  did  he  say  ? — 

"  The  number  of  persons  in  this  and  other 
countries  who  are  becoming  biologists  without 
being  medical  men  is  very  much  increasing. 
Modem  civilization  seems  to  be  set  upon  ac- 
quiring almost  universally  what  is  called 
biological  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  is,  that  whereas  medical 
men  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  for  a  humane  purpose 
— that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  immediate 
good  to  mankind — there  are  a  number  of  per- 
sons now  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  ab- 
stract knowledge.  That  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  mere  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  is  not  a  thing  having 
some  dangerous'  and  mischievous  tendencies  in 
it." 

That  very  striking  and  most  true  ob- 
servation deserved,  serious  attention — 

"Now  it  has  become  a  profession,"  he  con- 
tinued, "to  discover,  and  to  discover  at  any 
cost." 

Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  said — 

The  JEarl  of  Shrfteshury 


«  One  man  discoyers  a  fact  or  pnblUhes  an 
experiment,  and  instantly,  all  over  Europe, 
certain  peoj^le  set  to  work  to  repeat  it.  They 
will  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it,  and  repeat  it." 

Mr.  Lewes  was  right.  Unless  checked, 
they  would  repeat  any  amount  of  cruelty 
without  the  slightest  addition  of  know- 
ledge.   Dr.  Haughton  said — 

"I  would  shrink  with  horror  from  accus- 
toming without  foresight  or  forethought,  large 
classes  of  young  men  to  the  sight  of  ani- 
mals under  vivisection.  I  believe  &a.i  many  of 
them  would  become  cruel  and  hardened,  and 
would  go  away  and  repeat  these  experiments 
recklesdy.  Science  would  gain  nothing,  and 
the  world  would  have  let  loose  upon  it  a  set  of 
young  devils." 

Was  not,  he  asked  their  Lordships,  the 
great  rush  of  them  already  begun  ?  Dr. 
Anthony,  another  high  testimony — 

"  Knew  himself  of  instances  of  young  men, 
from  mere  curiosity,  carrying  on  these  experi- 
ments. Could  mention  them,  but  I  should  scarcely 
like  to  do  so.  .  .  No  anaesthetics  are  used  to  dimi- 
nish the  pain  of  the  creature." 

> 

Of  course  not,  it  would  be  too  much 

trouble.    Eespecting  demonstrations  by 

professors    to    students.    Dr.    Anthony 

said — 

"  I  believe  the  more  you  keep  the  scenic  ele- 
ment away  the  better.  .  .  .  The  reason.  ...  is 
the  existence  of  morbid  curiosity.  There  is  a 
morbid  curiosity  which  is  known  to  medical 
men  well  with  reference  to  operations  of  all 
kinds." 

That  was  just  what  had  been  asserted 
all  along — 

"  There  are  a  certain  number  of  persons  who 
are  very  fond  of  coming  to  see  the  different 
operations  at  the  hospitals.  I  look  upon  that, 
and  particularly  upon  the  desire  of  seeing  these 
experiments  on  animals,  as  something  very,  very 
morbid  indeed." 

Could  anything,  he  asked  their  Lord- 
ships, be  more  illustrative  than  the 
written  statement  put  in  by  Mr.  James 
B.  MiUs  ?— 

"  Observing  from  the  daily  papers  that  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart  alleges  that  students  do  not  perform 
experiments  ou  living  animals  as  an  exercise  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  I  beg  to  forward 
to  you  a  summary  of  my  experience  in  that  re- 
spect during  my  College  career  at  Edinburgh. 
I  am  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  aid  your  Society  in  repressing  unne- 
cessary experimentation ;  surveying  the  past  as 
I  do  with  much  regret,  so  far  as  I  have  partici- 
pated in  the  practices  which  I  am  now  com- 
pelled to  condemn.  At  Edinburgh  the  veterinary 
students  and  the  medical  students  frequently 
associate  for  pleasure  and  for  study.  The  ex- 
periments were  certainly  never  designed  to  dis- 
cover any  new  fact,  or  elucidate  any  obeonre 
phenomena,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  the  most 
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ordinary  laefct  of  phydokM^.  OnrTictimswere 
■ometimet  dogs,  bat  more  fieqiientlycatt.  Many 
of  the  latter  were  caught  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
bait,  the  animalH  being  secured  whilst  suffering 
from  the  agonies  catued  by  the  poison,  when 
antidotes  were  applied  for  their  restoration. 
They  were  then  imprisoned  in  a  cupboard  at  the 
stuc&nts'  lodgings,  and  kept  there  until  a  meet- 
ing could  be  arranged.  Sometimes  the  students 
secured  their  victims  by  what  is  known  as  a  cat 
hunt — that  is,  a  raid  on  cats  by  students  armed 
with  sticks  late  at  night.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  object  of  the  students  was  to  commit 
cruelty,  or  that  there  was  any  morbid  desire  to 
witness  pain,  but  I  say  emplmtically  that  ^ere 
was  no  other  motive  than  idle  curiosity  and 
heedless,  reckless  love  of  experimentation.  What, 
for  instance,  could  justify  the  following  experi- 
ment, performed  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  action  of  a  cat's  heart  P  The  operator  first 
of  all  made  an  incision  through  the  skin  of  the 
animal's  chest,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the 
belly.  The  skin  was  then  laid  back  by  hooks, 
in  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  cut  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone,  and  to  draw 
his  knife  across  the  ribs  for  the  purpose  of 
nicking  them.  This  process  is  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  snap  the  ribs  and  lay  the  fractured 
parts  back,  which  also  are  seciured  with  hooks. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  operation  is  a 
most  cruel  one ;  but  it  is  only  one  of  several 
others  performed  at  Edinburgh.  Now,  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  well  known,  and  is  one 
of  the  first  things  taught  to  students  of  physio- 
logy, and  can  be  taught  as  well  without  experi- 
mentation as  with.  In  a  few  cases  the  animals 
were  narcotized,  when  no  suffering  was  caused 
either  in  the  process  of  poisoning  or  in  the  after 
experimentations." 

The  repetition,  then,  their  Lordships 
would  see,  was  for  diversion,  not  for 
knowledge. 

'*  The  securing  an  animal  for  an  operation, 
like  the  above  requires  experience  and  care,  and 
it  is  fearful  to  witness  the  struggles  of  the  ani- 
mal while  this  is  being  done.  I  desire  to  eX'^ 
onerate  the  Professors  from  any  participation  in 
the  experiments  performed  by  students,  which 
were  conducted  at  the  private  lodgings  of 
students,  when  none  but  students  were  pre- 
sent." 

On  cross-examination,  Mr.  Mills  con- 
firmed these  statements.    He  said — 

"The  experiments"  (made  chiefly  on  cats 
and  dogs)  '*had  no  other  motive  than  idle 
curiosity  and  reckless  love  of  experimentation." 

All  the  students  (a  class  of  70  or  80) 
assisted  more  or  less  at  these  useless 
experiments.  They  were  sometimes  done 
in  public  in  the  yard  of  the  college — 

*<  The  habit  of  doing  such  things  is  sure  to 
go  on  unless  a  stop  is  put  to  it." 

He  referred  to  a  special  case  wliich  oc- 
curred last  winter  session.  A  korse  was 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  dissection. 

VOL.  CCXXJ^,      [thibd  sebies.] 


This  animal  was  subjected  during  a 
whole  week  to  various  operations,  such 
as  tenotomy  and  neurotomy,  &c.  The 
operations  were  **very  painful."  No 
ansBsthetics  of  any  kind  were  given. 
The  experiments  were  made  **  aU  over 
the  animal."  Edinburgh,  it  was  clear, 
wouM  soon  be  a  match  for  Paris  in 
competitive  examinations  on  animal 
torture. 

"  A  dog,  too,  wliich  was  first  half  poisoned 
and  then  restored  by  an  antidote,  received 
'  brutal  usage.'  The  brains  were  knocked  out 
by  a  hammer." 

The  story  pf  the  horse  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Principal  Williams.  Dr. 
Scott,  also,  might  be  heard  on  the  easy 
indifference  of  these  lovers  of  scientific 
truth.  After  describing  how  he  ceased 
to  attend  the  physiological  lectures  in 
Edinburgh  on  account  of  the  cruelty  he 
witnessed,  he  said  that — 

"  It  did  not  provoke  the  slightest  symptoms 
of  abhorrence  among  those  who  witnessed  it." 
He  "never  knew  an  operation  cause  the  least 
abhorrence  to  a  medical  student." 

Vivisection,  he  believed,  went  on  among 
students  in  their  own  rooms.  But  few 
things  had  alarmed  him  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  more  than  something  he 
saw  lately  in  the  text  book  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  a 
book  entitled  Lessons  in  Elementary  Phy- 
siology,  by  Thomas  Huxley,  LL.D., 
F.E.S.  Had  he  not  seen  it  he  could 
hardly  have  believed  it  possible,  strange 
and  numerous  as  were  the  novel  things 
that  sprang  up  every  day.  In  the  pre- 
face to  the  first  edition,  Professor  Huxley 
said — 

"  The  following  *  Lessons  in  Elementary  Phy- 
siology' are  primarily  intended  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  text  book  for  teachers  and  learners 
m  boys*  and  girls'  schools." 

In  the  next  place,  it  was  strongly  in- 
sisted— 

**that  such  experiments  as  those  subjoined 
shall  not  merely  be  studied  in  the  manual,  but 
actually  repeated,  either  by  the  *  boys  and  girls  * 
themselves,  or  else  by  the  teacher  m  their  pre- 
sence, as  plainly  appears  from  the  preface  to 
the  second  edition.  There  it  was  said,  *the 
knowledge '  which  is  *  attainable  by  mere  read- 
ing, though  rofinitely  better  than  ignorance,' 
yet  loses  'almost  its  whole  worth  as  an  intel- 
lectual discipline '  to  those  who  seek  it  only  in 
books.  Where  then  could  it  be  sought  but  in 
the  living  animal  ?" 

And  the  last  phrase  showed  it  by  as- 
2  L 
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serting  the  neoessitj  of  the  knowledge  And  bo  they  had  there,  as  elsewhere 
'<  arising  from  direct  contact  with  fact."  the  full  indulgence  of  the  precept,  that 
But,  that  there  might  be  no  doubt,  he  the  end  justines  the  means.  But  he 
asked  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  must  go  fur- 
passage  in  the  ninth  edition,  page  52 —  ther.    He  did  not  know  whether  their 

« T*  •  vt.-*  n  *v   T>_*        ^  A  J  uxv  Lordships  would  hesitate  to  join  him  in 

"If  in  a  raoDit,     the  Professor  stated,  " the  ••    t     .  *^  .r    .  •  i.  Jf     i.  «j^ 

sympathetic  nerve  which  sends  branches  to  the  beheving  that  m  such  an  ardent  adora- 

vessels  of  the  head  is  cut,  the  ear  of  the  rabbit  tion  of  science,  worshipped  and  pursued 

....    at  once  blushes    ....    To  pro-  under  the  high  pretext  of  the  universal 

duce  pallor  and  cold  in  the  rabbit's  ear,  it  is  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  pursued 

^pSS^  ^  ^^^  *^'  '"*  ^""^  ""^  *^^  ^^^  discoveries  that  were  to  raise  man's 

^^^  intellect  by  perpetual  progress,  in  this 

It  was  manifest  that  the  incision  to  make  kind  of  knowleage,  with  an  increasing 

the  ear  of  the  rabbit  blush  must  be  on  relish  for  it ;  the  step  was  very  narrow 

the  living,  and  not  on  the  dead,  animal,  between  the  vivisection  of  the  animal 

And  was  that  the  way,  he  asked,  to  and  the  vivisection  of  the  human  being, 

bring  up  children  ?    Was  that  the  pro-  It  had  been  so  in  old  times ;  it  might 

gress  we  had  made  in  the  1 9th  century  ?  be  so    again.      Dr.  Macaulay,  in  his 

From  ignorance,  perhaps,  the  tendency  valuable  work  Flea  for  Mercy  to  Animah, 

of  children  was  to  be  cruel,  and  who  said,  that  the  system  prevailed  in  the 

did  not  know  the  necessity  of  daily  re-  days  of  Celsus,  in  a  time  of  refinement 

buke  to  check  that    propensity  ?    But  and  what  was  termed  high  civilization — 

under  this  unprecedented  scheme  of  in-  Celsus  wrote  with  horror  of  the  cruelties 

tellectual  training  they  were  to  be  ac-  perpetrated  on  living  men  and  living 

customed,  from  their  earliest  years,  not  women.    But  the  world  was  returning, 

only  to  witness,  but  to  inflict,  agonies  of  he  (the  Earl  of   Shaftesbury)  said,  to 

pain  on  the  poor  helpless  creatures  they  many  of  the  opinions  of  those  earlier 

should  be  taught  to  love  and  protect,  days ;  and  why  not,  then,  to  their  prac- 

Sir    Astley    Cooper    must    have    been  tices  ?    This  was  no  mere  conjecture.  It 

brought  up  after  this  fashion.    In  his  was  to  be  recollected  that  Cheselden, 

life  by  his  nephew,  Bransby  Cooper,  we  one  of  the  most  distingpiished  surgeons 

read  the  following  story  : —  of  the  last  century,  wishing  to  investi- 

^    .       , .     .        ,    ,        ,  ,  gate  a  surgical  question,  had  proposed 

"    r^^\     ^"^^^  ,^^<  ^^A   r'  ?  ^^^?  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  criminal  con- 

eager  to  add  to  our  anatomical  and  phj'siological  ,       "^  j     -      j     xi.     -l   x   x-l  -x* 

knowledge,  made  a  variety  of  experiments  on  demned    to    death,   but   the    opposition 

living  animals.    I  recollect  one  day  walking  which  was  manifested  on  this  occasion 

out  with  him,  when  a  dog  followed  us  and  ac-  prevented  his  desire  being  carried  into 

compam^ed  us  home/'  mark  this-the  dog  is  effect.     That  was  good ;  but  people  be- 

taught  by  nature  to  confide  in    man,    "little ^   i»^«»:i:««   ,,  ,_„   «^^„   «^*t>    ^^^^^^^ 

foi^eingthe  fate  that  awaited  hiiT  Ho  was  ^fP®  famihar  very  «)on  With  strange 

confined  for  a  few  days,  till  we  had  ascertained  things  often  proposed ;  and  science  at 

that  no  owner  would  come  to  claim  him,  and  that  time  had  not  then,  as  now,  been 

then  brought  up  to  be  the  subject  of  various  deified.      But  something  was   dawning 

operations     The  first  of  the^ was  the  tj-ing  even  in  modem  minds.     The  testimony 
one  of  the  femoral  arteries.    When  poor,   mark      i»T%-oxi-_^j  p       j* 

the  pity,  "  Door  Chance,  for  so  we  appropriately  of  Dr.  Rutherford  gave  cause  for  dis- 

nazned  the  dog,  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  quietude — 
this,"  mark  Uie  brutality  of  that  tender  care, 

to  cure  him  for  further* suflfering,  "  one  of  the        «.j^  your  judgment,"    he  was   asked,  "are 

humeral  arteries  was  subjectc^  to  a  similar  pro-  operations  of  that  description  upon  the  dog  to 

cess.    After  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  the  ill-  ^  ^aken  as  e^ndence  of  what  the  effect  would 

fated  animal  was  killed,  the  vessels  mjccted,  be  on  a  human  being  ?"—"  Certainly  not ;  but 

and  preparations  were  made  from  each  of  the  ^^j^iy  ^a  suggesting  what  the  action  would  be, 

limbs.    It  appears,    the  biographer  contmued,  that  is  all.    The  experiment  must  also  be  tried 

that  the  dogs  sacrificed  m  my  uncle's  scientific  ^p^^  ^^  y^^^  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn." 
researches  were  not  unfrequently  procured  in 

this  manner.  __        -  i.a.      ii      n       j»i 

Exactly  so ;  and'  if  m  the  fanatical  au- 

That  was,  as  the  biographer  had  stated  thority  of  science,  and  the  equally  fana- 

elsewhere,  by  agents,  who  obtained  the  tieal  obedience  to  it,   some  conclusions 

animals  by  every  form  of  illicit  art —  were  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 

«xT  xf      V  A  i.1.     V   X      V  1. 1  J  i.  Av  criminals,  as  heretofore,  might  be  utilized 

"Nothing  but  the  objects  which  led  to  these  a      x-l  -n        j.i.        "u    — -^-i-ris 

delinquencies,"  added  the  historian,  "could  offer  ^O^  the  purpose-For,  though  SCientafic 

an  excuse  for  suoh  proceedings."  nien  were  no  worse,  they  were  no  better, 
TJic  Earl  of  Shafteshury 
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than  other  men,  most  of  whom  eao- 
emnbed  to  temptotion  and  opporhmitj. 
P^feeeor  BoDeston  seemed  to  entertain 
a  similar  apprehension — 

««Wi«2i  regard,"  he  said,  "to  aU  alMorbing 
Btudies,  that  is  the  besettiziff  sin  of  them  and  of 
original  research,  that  they  Uft  a  man  so  entirely 
above  the  ordinary  sphere  of  daily  duty  that  it 
betrays  him  (in  other  lines  of  original  research 
as  wdil  as  this)  into  selfishness  and  imsorapiiloiis 
neglect  of  duty  ;'* 

and  he  added  the  testimony  of  an  emi- 
nent Professor.  Mr.  Skej,  said  he,  wrote 
in  his  work — 


'*  A  man  who  has  the  reputation  of  a  splendid 
operator  is  ever  a  just  object  of  suspicion." 

No  doubt,  for  opportuni^  to  such  men 
was  almost  irresistible,  lout  these  ope- 
rations appeared  to  blunt  the  under- 
standing m  many  as  much  as  they 
hardened  the  heart.  Some  learned  men 
had  actually  declared  that  animals  were 
like  puppets — they  kicked,  cried,  and 
made  a  noise,  but  had  no  feeling  what- 
ever. Such  was  the  attempted  despotism 
of  science  over  common  sense.  Others 
urged  that  animals  were  not  to  be 
pitied,  because  they  had  no  foreknow- 
ledge of  what  was  going  to  happen. 
But,  if  that  was  so,  it  was  the  best  and 
most  fearful  argument  he  had  ever 
heard,  and  one  conducing  to  the  issues 
just  mentioned,  for  the  vivisection  of 
babies  and  idiots,  for  they  would  have 
no  foreknowledge  of  the  torture  that 
awaited  them.  iBut  the  strongest  part 
of  the  whole  evidence  to  show  the  de- 

Sradation  of  moral  feelinj^  was  that  of 
r.  Klein,  who  was  employed  officially 
by  the  Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy 
Council.  These  were  some  of  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  and  his  answers  to 
them — 

'*  When  you  say  that  you  only  use  ansdsthetics 
for  convemence'  sake,  do  you  mean  that  you 
have  no  regard  at  all  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
animals  r— "  No  regard  at  alL" 

"  Then  for  your  own  purposes  you  disregard 
entirely  the  question  of  the  suffering  of  the 
animal  in  performing  a  painful  experiment  F" — 
"  I  do." 

*'But,  in  regard  to  your  proceedings  as  an 
investigator,  you  are  prepared  to  acknowledge 
that  yon  hold  as  entirely  indifferent  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  animal  which  is  subjected  to  your 
investigation  ?"— **  Yes." 

What  could  surpass  or  even  equal  such 
philosophy  as  that  ?  And  finally,  a  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  would  not  name,  bore 
testimony  to  the   ''kindness"    of   Dr. 


Burden  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Elein.  When 
interrogated — 

*'  Whether  he  did  not  think  that  the  habit  of 
regarding  ftnimftlw  as  a  mere  battery  of  vital 
forces  on  which  particular  results  are  to  be 
studied,  necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  produces 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  s^patny  with 
their  sufferings  ?"  he  said  "  I  thmk  not.  I  do 
not  know  anywhere  a  kinder  person  than  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson."  "  Or  than  Dr.  Klein,  for 
instance  F"  asked  the  Commission.  *'  I  have  no 
reason,"  said  this  gentleman,  "  to  think  other- 
wise of  him." 

That  opinion,  from  such  a  person  as 
the  gentleman  he  would  not  name,  com- 
pleted his  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's) 
conviction  of  the  evil  effects  of  those 
practices  on  a  kind  and  generous  nature. 
But  to  conclude,  the  subject  was  in- 
exhaustible ;  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  compress  within  a  small  compass  all 
the  arguments  that  might  be  urged,  and 
all  the  facts  that  might  be  adduced; 
but  he  was  not  pleading  for  total  abo- 
lition, he  was  pleading  only  for  mitiga- 
tion of  the  system,  and  surely  there  was 
no  wisdom  in  declaring  that  one  evil 
should  continue  to  exist  because  another 
could  not  be  put  down.  Up  to  this  point 
scientific  men  were  with  the  advocates 
of  restriction.  England  had  prohibited 
bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  prize-fight- 
ing, all  of  which  had,  in  their  day,  no 
end  of  logic  and  sentiment  in  their 
favour;  and  why  should  she  not  hold 
her  place  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  be  the  first  to  reduce,  within 
the  closest  possible  limits,  the  sufferings 
inflicted  by  man  on  the  whole  animal 
creation  ? 

Lord  HENNIKER  said,  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  vivisection, 
dealt  with  in  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
as  he  had  taken  some  interest  in  it,  and 
last  year  brought  in  a  Bill  to  deal  with 
it.  He  readily  withdrew  the  Bill  on 
the  appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, and  it  would  afford  him  much 
gratification  if  he  could  suppose  that  its 
introduction  had  in  any  degree  tended 
to  brin^  the  question  to  an  issue.  He 
believed  his  Bill  was  all  that  public 
opinion  would  have  sanctioned  at  the 
time  ;  but  during  the  last  year  a  great 
advance  had  been  made.  The  public 
had  been  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  real 
position  of  affairs  by  the  unanimous  Ee- 
port  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  on  which 
two  well-known  physiologists  served. 
He  believed  also  that  the  feeling  on  the 
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subject  was  not  confined  to  this  country 
but  was  spreading  to  other  countries. 
In  Sweden  and  in  America  a  movement 
against  the  practice  of  vivisection  was 
on  foot,   and  he  believed  that   a  Bill 
was  actually  in  print  in  America,  and 
its  promoters  were  only  waiting  to  see 
what  action  was  taken  in  this  country 
before  introducing  it  to   the   Legisla- 
ture.     The    Government  deserved  the 
thanks  of  all  those  who  agreed  with  him 
in  thinking  that  legislation  was  neces- 
sary, for  bringing  in  this  Bill.     They 
had    introduced    a    stronger    measure 
than  that  he  had  himself  ventured  to 
bring  forward  last  year,  at  the  same 
time    it    was    not  of   too    stringent  a 
character  —  too     stringent     legislation 
would  be  unwise.    Perhaps  those  per- 
sons who  wished  to  see  the  practice  of 
vivisection  absolutely  prohibited  might 
think  the  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough, 
but  he  would  venture  to  remind  them 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  going 
too  far,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  a 
question  of  this  kind — if  it  went  too  far  it 
was  almost  certain  to  be  evaded.    They 
were  not  dealing  with  ail  uneducated 
olasH  of  men,  but  with  the  most  culti- 
vated and  intellectual  class,  and  he  be- 
lieved —  whatever  some    physiologists, 
who   acted  on    purely  selhsh    motives, 
might  fool — that  the  leading  men  among 
them  would  set  the  example  by  loyally 
carrying    out  any  reasonable  measure 
which   might  be  passed  ;    he  believed 
also  that  public  feeling  would  be  against 
pasning  too  strong  a  measure.     The  Bill 
of  the  Oovornment   should  secure  the 
Hiipport  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
l*rovontion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  for 
it   ouibodiod    many  important   sugges- 
tiouH   n»ado  by  that  Society  last  year, 
with  the  oxoeption  of  one — namely,  that 
the  use  of  curare  should  not  be  prohi- 
bited aH  an  autesthetic.  He  hoped  there 
would  l)u  no  modification  of  this  clause, 
fur,  although  the  discovery  was  wonder- 
f\x\  in  itself,  it  was  so  terrible  in   its 
etfects  that  its  use  ought  not  to  be  sanc- 
tioned.    As  to  those  who  practised  in 
jihysiological    schools,    no    one,   for  a 
moment,  wished  to  cast  any  sweeping 
oondenmation  upon  them — they  appeared 
willing  to  accept  any  reasonable  mea- 
Huve.     But  it  appeared  to  him  that  when 
ft'Otth  schools  for  scientific  teaching  were 
boiug  established  every  day,  and  the 
tatite  for  scientific  research  was  increas- 
ing,  the  proper  time  had   arrived  for 

Lord  Henniler 


dealing  with  the  question,  so  that  all 
might  know  on  what  ground  they  stood ; 
and  he  thought  that  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  Government  offered  a  fair  basis 
of  a  settlement  of  this  question. 

The  Earl  of  AIELIE  said,  he  did 
not  wish  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  with  respect  to 
which    their  Lordships    seemed  to  be 
practically  agreed,  but  desired  to  point 
out  that  one  of  its  provisions  was  much 
more  stringent  and  sweeping  than  any- 
thing recommended  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
Hoyal  Commission.     He  referred  to  the 
sub-section  of  Clause  3,  which  would  ab- 
solutely prohibit  a  class  of  experiments 
which,  although  they  might  give  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pain,  were  neither  im* 
important  nor  unnecessary,  and  which 
might  be  productive  of  great  utility  in 
dealing  with  the   diseases  of  domestic 
animals  such  as  cattle  and  sheep.  During 
the  time  of  the  cattie  plague  numerous 
experiments   were  tried  which    proved 
unsuccessful ;  had  this  Bill  then  been  in 
operation  these  experiments  could  not 
have  been  tried,  and  the  result  would 
have  been    a  prohibition   against   ex- 
periments of  any  kind.    It  would  be  a 
strong  thing  to  interfere  with  experi- 
ments for  discovering  the   causes  and 
remedies  of  diseases  in  cattle  and  sheep 
— especially   as  they  were  usually  at- 
tended with  very  littie  pain    and   the 
diseases  were  becoming  more  widespread 
and  severe  than  formerly.     It  appeared 
to  him  also  that  Clause  5,  which  abso- 
lutely prohibited  experiments  on  dogs 
and  cats,  went  considerably  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission,  and 
ought  not  to  stand  in  its  present  form. 
All  were  agreed  that  eliectual  provision 
should  be  made  against  the  infliction  of 
wanton  cruelty,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  make  restriction  too   stringent. 
He   would  propose  an  Amendment   in 
Committee  on  the  subject. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY 
said,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  a 
stop  to  vivisection  as  it  was  now  prac- 
tised, for  it  had  been  stated,  and  the 
report  had  not  been  contradicted,  that 
women  carried  lobsters  and  rabbits  and 
other  animals  to  vivisect  them  in  girls' 
schools.  Such  education  was  only  fit 
for  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  The 
philosophers  wished  to  introduce  this 
study  of  anatomy  into  the  elementary 
schools,  whilst  they  excluded  from  them 
the  Bible. 
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LoBD  WINMAELEIGH  expressed, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
his  satisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  the 
Bill  had  been  received  by  the  House. 
But  he  wished  to  refer  to  a  point  that 
had  been  raised  relative  to  the  absolute 
exemption  of  two  classes  of  animals — 
cats  and  dogs — from  vivisection.      He 
believed  such  a  distinction  was  unneces- 
sary.    The  Commissioners  did  not  name 
those  animals  in  their  Eeport  because 
they  had  confidence  that  efficient  legis- 
lation would  follow  on  their  Beport,  and 
that,   if  it  ^were  properly  carried  out, 
neither  dogs  nor  any  other    domestic 
animals  would  be  subjected  to  anything 
like  unnecessary  cruelty.      As  to  the 
objection  made  by  the  noble  Earl  who 
spoke  last  but  one  (the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury), he  would  only  say  that  he  would 
find  that  the  investigations  to  which  he 
alluded  might  be  carried  out  under  an- 
other clause  of  the  Bill.      The  noble 
Earl  said  it  had  been  shown  that  Harvey 
had  not  discovered  the  circulation  of 
the    blood    by    vivisection;     but  Har- 
vey's own  words  quoted  in  the  Eeport, 
proved    that    this    statement    was    in- 
correct.     He    preferred    the    evidence 
given    before    the    Royal    Conmiission 
by  Professors  and  recognized  authori- 
ties to  the  pamphlets  and  the   state- 
ments which  he  saw  in  the  public  prints. 
The  noble  Earl  doubted  whether  any 
benefits  had  been  derived  from  vivisec- 
tion.    He  (Lord  Winmarleigh),  on  the 
contrary,   was  of   opinion    that    many 
remedies  for  complaints  could  be  traced 
to  the  practice.     This  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  would  receive 
the  support,  not  only  of  the  physiolo- 
gists, but  also  of  all  reasonable  anti- 
vivisectionists.   The  persons  who  took  an 
ultra  view  of  vivisection  could  not  found 
their  arguments  on  the  evidence  adduced 
before  the  Commission.    They  had  been 
led  to  adopt  exaggerated  notions,  which 
hitherto  had  carried  too  much  weight  in 
the  country.      Believing  that  the  Bill 
would  prevent  all  abuses,   and   fairly 
combined  the  views  of  physiologists  and 
philanthropists,   he  should  g^ve  it  his 
cordial  support. 

Viscount  CARDWELL  denied  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Somerset)  that  the  Eeport  of  the 
Commissioners  had  gone  beyond  the 
evidence,  and  in  that  view  he  was  sup- 
ported by    Sir    Thomas    Watson,    Kr 


George  Burrows,  Sir  James  Paget,  Dr. 
Acland,  and  other  eminent  members  of 
the  medical  profession.  Men  like  Mr. 
Darwin,  Professor  Owen,  Mr.  Huxley, 
Sir  William  Fergusson,  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
Professor  Gamgee  concurred  in  thinking 
that  the  practice  of  vivisection  called 
for  regulation  by  superior  authority,  and 
far  hoxa  being  afraid  of  the  restrictions 
recommended  by  the  Commission,  would 
be  willing  'supporters  of  any  measure 
which  did  not  go  beyond  its  recommenda- 
tions. We  were  passing  through  a  scien- 
tific revival,  and  a  great  start  was  being 
given  in  this  country  to  the  practice  of 
vivisection.  Everything  depended,  there- 
fore, whether  we  should  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity for  wise  legislation.  If  we  con- 
trolled the  system  in  its  infancy  we  should 
have  an  advantage  which  might  never 
occur  again.  In  the  Bill  generally  he 
had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  concurring, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  sug- 
gesting some  Amendments  in  Committee 
in  points  where  the  Bill  had  gone  be- 
yond the  views  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
It  had  been  a  painful  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissioners  to  go  into  the 
horrible  details  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  if  his  noble  Friend  should  be 
able  to  carry  this  Bill  into  law,  they 
would  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  pain- 
ful duties.  The  Government  would  do 
credit  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the 
country  if  they  were  able  to  pass  a  mea- 
sure of  this  kind  on  a  subject  which  had 
interested  the  people  of  England  from 
the  Sovereign  on  the  throne  to  the  hum- 
blest of  her  subjects.  The  Crown  and 
Parliament  of  this  country  would  set  an 
example  to  the  civilized  world  by  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  in  a  manner  which, 
as  he  believed,  while  it  avoided  any 
interference  with  the  claims  of  science, 
would  recognize  the  just  cl«dms  of  hu- 
manity. 

Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

House  aGyoumed  at  Eight  o'clock,  till 

To-morrow,  half -past 
Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Monday,  22nd  May,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  — Ways  and  Ueans— considered 
in  Committee  —  (£11,000,000)  Ck>]isolidated 
Fund. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Readina  — 
Elver  Fishing*  [1621;  Smithfield  Pnson 
(Dublin)  ♦  [163]. 

First  Reading  —  Agricultural  Holdings  (Scot- 
land)* [159];  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  Judicature 
(Ireland)  ♦  [161]. 

Second  Reading — ^Tramways  Order  Confirma- 
tion (Wantage)  ♦  [167]  ;  Gas  and  Water 
Orders  Ck>nfinnation  *  [158]. 

Committee — Report — ^Notices  to  Quit  (Ireland)  * 
[114-160]. 

Considered  as  amended  —  Merchant  Shipping 
144]  ;    Admiralty   Jurisdiction    (Irelwid)  ♦ 


[144]  ; 
[121]. 


CORRUPT  PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS 
ACT— NORWICH   AND    BOSTON   ELEC- 
TION COMMISSIONS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  J.  E.  YOEKE  aslted  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departmenty 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  accordance  with  precedent, 
to  recommend  to  Parliament  tegislatiye 
action,  based  upon  the  Eeports  of  the 
Eoyal  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  existence  of  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices in  the  City  of  Norwich  and  the 
Borough  of  Boston  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  not  time  to  communicate 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  or  his  Colleagues  in  reference 
to  the  action  that  ought  to  be  taken 
upon  the  Eeports  of  the  Norwich  and 
Boston  Election  Commissions,  but  he 
would  make  a  statement  on  Thursday  or 
Monday. 

IRELAND— THE   UPPER  SHANNON— 
BALLYCONNELL   CANAL.  —  QUESTION. 

Me.  EEEINGTON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  his  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  dilapi- 
dated condition  of  the  Ballyconnell 
Canal,  and  of  the  various  works  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  if  he  can  state  who 
is  responsible  for  the  due  application  of 
the  presentment  annually  raised  for 
maintaining  the  Canal ;  and,  whether 
he  will  cause  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to 
why  the  swing  bridge  at  Lanesborough 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  for  more 
than    12    months    out   of   repair,  and 


generally  as  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
buoys  and  beacons  on  the  Upper  Shan- 
non, with  the  view  to  having  them  put 
in  proper  repair  ? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
All  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  hon. 
Member's  Question  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland, 
which  is  a  department  of  the  Treasury, 
and  not  responsible  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. But  I  am  informed  by  the  Board 
of  Works  that  steps  are  about  to  be 
taken  to  repair  the  Ballyconnell  em- 
bankment ;  that  the  trustees  who  repre- 
sent the  counties  of  Cavan,  Leitrim,  and 
Eoscommon  are  responsible  for  the  due 
application  of  the  presentment  annuaUy 
raised  for  maintaining  the  canal;  that 
the  swing-bridge  at  Lanesborough  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time 
out  of  repair  because  the  small  funds 
available  for  the  repairs  on  the  Upper 
Shanno^  navigation  were  more  required 
for  other  works,  but  that  it  will  be  re- 
paired this  summer ;  and  that  the  buoys 
and  beacons  on  the  Upper  Shannon  were 
much  injured  by  l&st  winter's  floods,  but 
have  by  this  time  been  replaced. 

ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION   ACT— AT- 
TENDANCE AT  SCHOOLS— QUESTION. 

Me.  HEYGATE  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  Whether,  in  the 
half-year  ending  Christmas  1875,  the 
number  of  children  in  average  attend- 
ance at  the  voluntary  schools  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  and  Marylebone  Divi- 
sions of  the  London  School  Board  did 
not  show  a  decrease  of  1,082  and  714 
respectively,  whilst  in  the  same  period 
the  increase  in  the  Board  Schools 
amounted  only  to  716  and  128  respec- 
tively ;  what  amount  of  accommodation 
has  been  provided  by  the  London  School 
Board  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  Division ; 
whether,  in  the  half-year  ending  at 
Christmas  1875,  there  was  not  accom- 
modation for  412,259  children  in  ''effi- 
cient "  schools  in  London,  and  whether 
the  average  attendance  for  the  same 
period  was  not  288,497  only;  whether, 
in  spite  of  the  compulsory  bye-laws  and 
the  opening  of  several  large  Board 
Schools  during  the  period  above  men- 
tioned, the  general  result  has  not  been 
a  reduction  in  the  average  attendance 
of  children  in  the  voluntary  schools  of 
5,310,  whilst  the  increase  in  the  Board 
Schools  has    only  amounted  to  6,774, 
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leavuiff  a  nett  inoreaBe  for  all  the  ''  effi- 
cient "schools  in  London  (both  volun- 
tary and  Board)  of  1,464  only;  and, 
how  many  schools  were  opened  by  the 
Board  during  the  same  period,  and  what 
was  the  amount  of  additional  accommo- 
dation thus  provided  ? 

ViscouKT  8AND0N :  I  have  referred 
my  hon.  Friend's  Question  to  the  London 
School  Board,  and  will  now  give  him 
their  reply.  It  is  true  that  in  the  half- 
year  ending  Christmas,  1875,  the  number 
of  children  in  average  attendance  at  the 
voluntary  schools  in  the  Tower  Hamlets 
and  Marylebone  divisions  showed  a  de- 
crease of  1,082  and  715  respectively, 
and  that  in  the  same  period  the  increase 
in  the  Board  schools  in  these  divisions 
amounted  only  to  716,  and  128  respec- 
tively. The  London  School  Board  has  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  19,758  children 
in  the  Tower  Hamlets  division,  of  which 
accommodation  for  955  children  has 
been  added  during  the  half-year  above 
mentioned.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the 
half-year  ending  Christmas,  1875,  there 
was  accommodation  for  412,259  children 
in  efficient  schools  in  London,  and  that 
the  average  attendance  for  the  same 
period  was  288,497.  During  the  half- 
year  ending  Christmas,  1875,  it  is  true 
that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
average  attendance  of  children  in  volun- 
tary schools  of  5,310,  the  increase  in 
Board  schools  amounting  only  to  6,774, 
leaving  a  nett  increase  upon  the  efficient 
schools  of  London  of  1,464.  I  am, 
however,  bound,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to 
mention  to  the  House  that  the  School 
Board  has  informed  me  that  the  half- 
year  which  ended  last  Christmas  was 
exceptionally  bad,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather  and  the  sickness  which 
prevailed ;  also  that  the  half-year  which 
my  hon  Friend  has  taken  includes  the 
holidays,  and  that  the  winter  quarter  is, 
as  a  rule,  the  worst  for  attendance.  I 
must  also  mention  that  if  you  compare  the 
last  half-year  which  my  hon.  Friend  has 
taken  with  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
preceding  year,  instead  of  comparing  it 
with  that  ending  in  June,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  Marylebone  schools 
there  was  an  increase  in  average  attend- 
ance of  716  in  the  Board  schools  and 
268  in  the  voluntary  schools,  and  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets  of  1,932  in  the  Board 
schools  and  406  in  the  voluntary.  In 
fairness,  also,  it  should  be  added,  as  the 
question  is  a  very  important  one,  that 


• 

the  Board  informs  me  that  if  you  com- 
pare the  average  attendance  for  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis  between  1875 
and  1871  the  increase  in  the  average 
attendance  in  Board  schools  has  been 
78,645,  and  in  the  voluntary  schools 
35,551. 

THE  EUROPEAN  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 
ARBITRATION.— QUESTION. 

SiE  EARDLEY  WILMOT  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  If  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  judgments  delivered 
on  the  third  instantby  the  Court  of  Appeal 
of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  in  two 
cases  arising  out  of  the  affairs  of  the 
European  Assurance  Company,  which 
had  been  decided  by  Lord  Westbury, 
and  wherein  his  judgments  had  been 
confirmed  by  Lord  Romilly,  but  against 
which  decisions  appeals  had  been  brought 
by  the  Official  Liquidators ;  if  any  simi- 
lar appeals  are  now  pending,  and  if  the 
Official  Liquidators  still  receive  the 
salary  of  £4,000  per  annum  ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  same  rate  of  remuneration 
will  be  continued  during  the  progress 
of  the  present  arbitration ;  and,  if  any 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  which 
the  Arbitrator  could  sit  from  day  to  day, 
in  order  to  expedite  the  progress  of  the 
business,  instead  of  only  occasionally,  as 
at  present  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  appeals  referred  to 
had  been  properly  brought  under  the 
Act  38  &  39  Vict.,  c.  157,  and  that  judg- 
ment  had  since  been  given  upon  them. 
He  was  unable  to  answer  the  remaining 
questions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, having  no  control  over  the  Ar- 
bitration, and  it  not  being  part  of  his 
duty  to  ascertain  the  particulars  referred 
to  in  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
Question. 


PETITION  OF  ME.  CHARLES  HENWOOD. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  EDWARD  WATKIN  asked  the 
honourable  Member  for  South wark  (re- 
garding previous  postponements),  Whe- 
ther he  now  proposes  to  withdraw  his 
Motion  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hen  wood  ? 

Colonel  BERESFORD  :  I  beg  to  say, 
in  reply  to  the  Question  put  to  me  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hythe,  that  I  am  not 
one  of  those  persons  who,  having  "put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  looketh  back/' 
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and  emphaticallj  to  assure  him  that 
from  the  moment  I  undertook  to  present 
Mr.  Kenwood's  Petition  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  House,  I  have  never 
halted  nor  faltered  in  my  intention  to 
bring  the  subject-matter  of  that  Petition 
to  a  direct  issue  on  the  earliest  day  the 
Eorms  of  the  House  will  admit  of  my 
doing  so.  In  fact,  a  Notice  of  Motion 
for  a  Select  Committee  stands  in  my 
name  for  Friday,  Jime  9,  and  is  No.  1 
on  the  list,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hythe  will  now  join 
with  me  in  an  appeal  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pembroke,  who  has  expressed  so 
much  anxiety  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  but  has  taken  no  steps,  that 
I  am  aware  of,  to  secure  it,  to  urge 
upon  the  Government  the  desirability  of 
granting  this  Committee  of  Inquiry  un- 
opposed. 

KOREA— PROPOSED  TREATY. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  PENDEE  asked  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  Copies  of  the 
Correspondence  received  from  Sir  Harry 
Parkes,  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Yeddo, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  lately  con- 
cluded between  the  Japanese  and  Korean 
Governments ;  and,  if  instructions  have 
been  given  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  on  be- 
half of  Great  Britain  with  Korea  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  No  instructions  have 
as  yet  been  given  to  negotiate  a  Treaty 
with  Korea,  but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  in  communication  with  other  Go- 
vernments as  to  the  course  which  it  may 
be  advisable  to  pursue.  There  will  be  no 
objection  to  lay  on  the  Table  Papers  on 
the  subject  of  the  Treaty  between  Japan 
and  Korea.  I  need  hardly  say  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  for 
extending  British  trade  in  the  East,  but 
we  know  very  little  about  the  Koreans, 
and  from  the  little  we  do  know,  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  a  strong  aversion  on 
their  part  to  hold  any  communication 
with  foreigners.  The  case  is,  therefore, 
one  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  act 
cautiously,  and,  if  possible,  to  act  in 
concert  with  other  Powers. 

SIERRA   LEONE  — THE    FINANCIAL 
POSITION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  PRICE  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 

Colonel  Bere^ford 


it  is  true  that  any  of  the  Government 
officials  at  Sierra  Leone  have  been  in- 
formed that,  in  consequence  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Colony,  their  salaries 
cannot  be  paid  in  full  for  the  present, 
but  that  such  sums  as  may  be  possible 
will  be  paid  them  on  account,  until  the 
finances  of  the  Colony  improve  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER,  in  reply,  said,  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  financial  position 
of  Sierra  Leone  was  as  sad  as  the  hon. 
Member  represented  it  to  be,  though 
there  certainly  was  a  deficit  in  the  colo- 
nial revenue.  That  deficit  arose  mainly 
from  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  Cus- 
toms duties,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
grievances  which  it  had  been  proposed 
to  remedy  by  the  cession  of  territory  to 
France.  The  latter  scheme  having  been 
abandoned,  it  would  now  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  look  into  the  matter, 
with  a  view  of  relieving  the  colony  from 
its  financial  difficulties. 


NAVY  —  ENGINEER    OFFICERS    AND 

ENGINE-ROOM  ARTIFICERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  GORST  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  When  he  ezpecto  to  be 
able  to  communicate  to  the  House  the 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  pre- 
sent unsatisfactoiy  position  of  the  En- 
gineer Officers  and  Engine-room  Arti- 
ficers of  the  Eoyal  Navy  ? 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  he  could 
only  repeat  what  he  had  stated  some 
time  ago,  that  he  could  not  promise  to 
lay  the  scheme  before  the  House  very 
speedily,  the  matter  being  one  of  very 
considerable  difficulty. 

Mr.  GORST  gave  Notice  that  on  the 
Motion  for  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  he  should  call  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
taking  steps  to  remedy  the  existing  un- 
satisfactory stete  of  thmg^. 

CRIMINAL    LAW— RELEASE    OF  POLI- 
TICAL PRISONERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  M.  BEOOKS  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  extend 
Her  Eoyal  mercy  to  the  prisoners  still  suf- 
fering punishment  for  offences  in  breach 
of  their  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty? 

Mr.  DISKAEU  :  Sir,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  the  HouflC;  in  reference  to 
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this  Question,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
comes  forward  periodically,  that  it 
should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  at  present 
in  the  situation  described  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  because  I  think  that  without 
they  have  that  information  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  House  to  comprehend 
the  circumstances  under  which  any  Qto- 
vemment  thus  appealed  to  is  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion.  At  present  I  find  that 
there  are  only  15  persons  who  can  come 
under  the  description  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  availed  himself.  There 
are  two  of  those  persons  in  prison  for 
the  crime  of  murder ;  they  were  con- 
victed of  murder,  and  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  them,  and  that 
sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  penal 
servitude  for  life.  I  refer  to  this  fact 
because  on  a  previous  occasion,  in  a  dis- 
cussion in  this  House,  the  case  was 
noticed  as  one  in  which  the  individuals 
in  question  were  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  it  was  urged  that  that  being  the  case, 
it  was  not  right  to  allude  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  murder  connected  with  the 
particular  incident,  because  the  prisoners 
must  be  looked  upon  as  politicsu  offend- 
ers, provided  they  were  found  guilty, 
either  of  high  treason  or  of  treason-felony. 
I  find  according  to  the  record  they  were 
not  found  guilty  of  high  treason  or  of 
treason-felony,  but  they  were  prosecuted 
for  the  crime  of  murder,  and  found 
g^Oty  of  murder ;  and,  therefore,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  be  justified  in  admitting  that 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  political 
offenders.  It  appears,  then,  that  of 
these  15  persons —omitting^  the  two  to 
whom  I  have  adverted — tnere  are  six 
in  prison  in  England.  A  case  which 
has  excited  great  attention  is  the  case 
of  Michael  Davitt,  who  was  convicted 
with  another  man  named  John  Wilson. 
They  were  charged  with  treason-felony, 
with  conspiring  to  depose  the  Queen, 
with  levying  war  against  the  State,  and 
with  supplying  arms  to  the  Fenian  or- 
ganization, and  they  were  both  found 
guilty.  Wilson  was  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  imprisonment,  Michael  Davitt, 
his  confederate,  to  15  years'  penal  ser- 
vitude. Now,  it  so  happens  that  Wilson 
has  worked  out  his  time,  whether  en- 
tirely or  with  some  of  those  attenuating 
conmtions  that  attcu^h  now  to  almost 
every  punishment  I  do  not  exactiy 
know ;  but  certainly  he  has  served  his 


time ;  and  Davitt,  who  was  sentenced 
to  double  the  term,  is  still  in  prison. 
It  is  for  the  House  to  remember  that  the 
Judge,  when  he  sentenced  Davitt,  re- 
specting whom  so  many  efforts  of  inter- 
position are  making,  to  double  the  period 
of  servitude  to  the  term  passed  upon 
the  other  offender,  must  have  considered 
that  there  was  in  his  crime  very  aggra- 
vating circumstances.  Now,  Wilson  has 
just  worked  out  his  seven  years,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  for  those  who  are 
responsible  for  these  matters  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  politic  to  permit 
a  man  who  has  been  found  guuty  by 
a  juiy  of  very  aggravated  conduct  to 
find  himself  equally  free  at  the  termi- 
nation of  half  the  period  of  his  sentence 
with  the  comparatively  harmless  man 
whom  the  same  authorities  thought  do- 
served  a  far  lighter  punishment.  I 
think,  however,  that  this  is  a  question 
which  society  should  not  determine 
hastily,  and  which  we  ought  to  consider 
very  deeply  before  we  proceed  to  take 
action  with  regard  to  it.  Then  there  is 
the  case  of  Daly.  Well,  I  have  gone 
through  these  cases,  and  with  the 
exception  of  these  two,  I  find  that 
the  remainder  in  England  are  all 
military.  There  are  three  soldiers 
who  are  in  prison  in  England  for 
very  ag^avated  cases,  of  knowledge  of 
intended  mutiny — ^knowledge  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Queen,  and  not  re- 
vealing it,  and  in  their  instances  even 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy. 
All  the  rest  of  the  military  convicts  have 
been  transported  to  Western  Australia  ; 
and  with  regard  to  them,  before  I  an- 
swered the  Question  of  the  hon .  Gentleman 
I  should  have  made  myself  acquainted 
with  their  exact  and  precise  position.  It 
is  from  no  want  of  pains  on  my  part  that 
I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  that 
information,  for  I  should  much  like  to 
know  the  exact  condition  of  those  per- 
sons. Two  of  them  have,  I  understand, 
worked  out  their  time,  and  are  now 
free,  and  I  cannot  but  believe,  from 
something  that  has  reached  me  at  dif*' 
ferent  times  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
that  those  who  are  not  free  are  in  a 
position  very  different  from  that  which 
IS  generally  contemplated  in  this  House 
as  being  connected  with  the  condition 
of  convicts  in  a  state  of  penal  servitude ; 
and  I  would  remind  non.  Gentiemen 
that  if  pardons  were  offered  to  any  in- 
dividuals who  had  connected  themselves 
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with,  those  disturbances  in  Ireland  it  is 
not  liighl/  improbable  that  conditions 
would  be  insisted  upon  in  those  pardons 
by  which  those  receiving  them  would 
be  compelled  to  absent  themselves  from 
this  country.  [**  Hear,  hear !  "]  That 
assent  only  proves  that  it  may  not  be 
impossible  that  many  of  these  convicts  in 
Western  Australia  are>  in  fact,  at  this  mo- 
ment enjoying  a  state  of  existence  that 
their  Friends  in  this  House  are  quite 
prepared  they  should  accept,  and  by 
commencing,  and  perhaps  pursuing,  a 
life  of  some  prosperity  and  comparatively 
little  restraint,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  attainment  of  the  object  desired  by 
those  Friends  and  the  country  would 
very  much  avail.  I  have  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  these  views  on  this  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  and  I  will  briefly 
recapitulate  my  remarks.  There  are 
only  six  of  these  Fenian  prisoners  im- 
prisoned in  England,  and  1  doubt  whe- 
ther, except  in  England,  any  are  endur- 
ing any  hardship.  Two  of  them  are 
murderers.  [**  Oh,  oh !  "]  They  were 
convicted  of  murder,  and  I  do  not  see 
the  wisdom  or  charity  of  regarding  them 
as  political  offenders.  With  regard  to 
the  case  of  Davitt,  that,  it  is  said,  is  a 
hard  case,  because  his  companion  is 
free;  but  I  beg  to  remind  the  House 
that  in  that  instance  his  conduct  was 
considered  very  aggravated,  and  that  in 
justice  to  those  who,  like  Wilson,  have 
behaved  with  more  moderation,  though 
guilty  of  misdemeanour,  it  requires 
considerable  hesitation  before  one  inter- 
feres with  the  verdict  of  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. Then  there  are  the  cases  of  the 
three  soldiers  also  imprisoned  here, 
whose  offences  are  of  too  grave  a  nature 
to  allow  them  to  be  passed  over.  All 
the  rest  are  military  cases,  and  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  since  the  ques- 
tion was  mooted  last  year,  and  a  Eeturn 
moved  for  by  an  hon.  Gentleman,  two 
of  these  prisoners  have  become  released 
in  the  natural  course  of  the  regulations, 
according  to  the  punishment  they  were 
called  upon  to  endure.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  House  will  see  that 
these  are  not  cases  to  be  decided  in  an 
off-hand  manner,  and,  having  indicated 
the  principle  which  I  think  ought  to 
govern  any  Minister  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  referred  to  in  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

J/r.  Ditraeli 


I  Me.  O'CONNOE  POWER  begged  to 
move  the  Adjournment  of  the  House,  in 
order  to  record  his  protest  against  the 
decision  which  the  Government  had 
arrived  at  upon  the  subject.  The  an- 
nouncement just  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  would,  he  believed,  be  received 
in  Ireland  with  mingled  feelings  of  sur- 
prise, regret,  and  indignation.  He  could 
not  sympathize  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  hesitation  which  ho 
had  displayed  in  answering  the  Question 
of  his  hon.  Friend.  The  memorial 
which  they  had  presented  bore,  the  sig- 
natures of  138  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  believed  that  the  time 
had  come  when  those  prisoners  might 
be  released  from  their  confinement ;  and 
he  could  not  but  express  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  policy  of  perpetuating  poli- 
tical animosity  by  keeping  the  men  in 
prison.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  protest 
against  the  policy  pursued  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  of  trampling,  as  they 
were  in  this  instance,  on  fallen  foes.  It 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  that  Govern- 
ment to  lay  aside  animosities  in  that 
struggle;  and  now,  when  Ireland  was 
remarkable  for  peace  and  tranquillity, 
the  opportunity  might  be  taken  for 
cementing  the  friendship  which  was 
g^wing  up  between  the  two  coimtries 
by  an  act  of  clemency  and  generosity. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  appeal  made 
by  so  many  hon.  Members  ought  to  have 
more  weight  than  it  seemed  to  have  had 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  wholo 
nation  was  rejoicing  at  the  safe  return 
of  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Family.  Ho 
could  only  record  his  protest  against  the 
decision  the  Government  had  come  to  in 
the  matter. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr,  0*  Connor  Foicer,) 


Mr.  ANDERSON  :  Lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  all  hon.  Members  sitting 
below  the  Gangway  on  this  side  of  the 
House  entertain  the  same  opinion  as 
that  expressed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  rise  to  record  my  cordial  approoation 
of  the  statement  which  has  been  made 
to  the  House  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  Regarding  the  Petition, 
signed  by  138  Members,  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mayo  has  referred,  I 
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may  observe  that  veiy  great  pressure 
was  put  upon  hon.  Members  to  sign  that 
requisition.    I  myself  was  asked  no  fewer 
than  six  times  to  sign  it;  and  I  know 
that   other    hon.  Gentlemen  were   re- 
peatedly asked.     Moreover,   statements 
were  made  to  them  which  were  not  in 
aooordance  with  the  facts  communicated 
to  the  House  by  the  Prime  Minister  this 
evening.    For  my  part  I  refused  to  sign 
the  memorial  uidess  a  clause  was  intro- 
duced excepting  firom  it  the  extension 
of  mercy  to  those  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  murder  through  being  con- 
nected with  the  Fenian  affair  at  Man- 
chester or  with  the  Clerkenwell  outrage, 
and  as  that  was  not  inserted,  I  per- 
sisted in  my  refusal    Many  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  House  refused  in 
the  same  way ;  and  I  believe  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  hon.  Members 
who  did  sign  the  memorial  signed  it  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  clemency 
asked  for  was  to  be  extended  to  the 
prisoners  guilty  of  other  crimes  than 
that  of  breach  of  military  allegiance. 
[*'  Name,  name !  *n    I  am  not  provided 
with  names ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  plenty  of  hon.  Members  who  can 
endorse  the  statement  I  have  made.    If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  agrees,  as  I 
understand  him  to  agree,  to  remit  the 
sentences    of    those    military    men    in 
Australia,   under  certain  conditions  of 
non-return  to  this  country,  I  think  he 
will  do  all  that  the  House  can  expect 
of  him. 

Mb.  BIGGAB  said,  he  thought  it 
right  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection 
with  that  affair.  It  was  a  question  which 
really  concerned  the  honour  of  England 
more  than  that  of  Ireland.  This  ques- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  a  few  men 
might  not  seem  a  great  matter ;  but  if 
England  were  the  great  and  powerful 
country  that  it  ought  to  be,  these  things 
could  not  occur.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Gommander-in-Chief  of 
the  Forces  was  one  of  those  who  had 
great  objection  to  the  remission  of  these 
sentences.  That  was  not  strange  in  a 
country  which  had  entrusted  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  to  a  German  Prince 
not  identified  with  England,  and  who 
could  have  no  sympathy  with  either  its 
interest  or  honour.  It  was  not  strange 
that  this  clemency  asked  for  should  not  be 
granted  by  the  Prime  Minister,  a  Gen- 
Ueman  who  had  truckled  last  year  to 
Prince  Bismarck;  and  who  was  an  alien 


in  race  and  religion  to  the  people  of 
England.  England  had  been  brought 
so  low  that  on  a  recent  |oocasion,  when 
the  Eastern  Question  was  raised,  the 
three  Emperors  settled  what  they  would 
do,  and  only  then  asked  England  whe- 
ther or  not  she  would  agree.  [  Cries  of 
**  Question ! "]  That  was  the  question  ; 
England's  honour  was  involved,  and  if 
she  was  afraid  to  let  some  half-dozen  • 
poor  Irishmen  out  of  prison,  it  did  not 
speak  well  for  her. 

Me.  PAENELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    the    Prime    Minister    had 
spoken  of  two  of  the  prisoners  as  being 
murderers,  meaning  those  who  had  been 
convicted  at  Manchester.    He  had  also 
spoken  of  soldiers  subject  to  imprison- 
ment in  Western  Australia.    He  had 
also  spoken  of  those  militaiy  prisoners 
who  were  in  prison  in  England,   and 
whose  military  crime  he  was  disposed  to 
consider  a  greater  one  than  that  of  those 
in  Western  Australia.  He  (Mr.  Parnell) 
was  speaking  of  Davitt    and  Wilson, 
found  guilty  of   selling   arms.     With 
regard  to  the  Manchester  affair,  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  book  called  The  Eights  of 
American  Citizens,  which  could  be  seen 
by  any  Member,  as  it  was  ordered  by 
the  United  States  Congress  as  a  Return. 
It  gave  a  report  of  the  trial  of  Condon 
and  Maloney  at  Manchester.    If  any 
hon.  Member  would  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  evidence — if  the   right  hon. 
Gentleman    himself    would    take    the 
trouble  to  read  the  book,  he  would  see 
that  the  evidence  against  Condon  was 
given  in  full,  and  he  would  find  that 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
connect  him  with  that  murder.    At  the 
very  outside  his  name  was  mentioned  by 
three  or  four  witnesses  as  having  been 
in  the  crowd  around  the  van.    He  was 
not  mentioned  as  being  near  the  van, 
except  by  one  man  who  said  a  stone  fell 
on  Condon's  head  from  the  van ;  but  ho 
was  attended  by  a  surgeon  who  said  the 
wound  was  not  caused  by  a  stone,  but 
more  likely  by  a  policeman's  bludgeon. 
As  regarded  Maloney,   he  was  appre- 
hended in  London  after  the  three  men  in 
Manchester  were  hanged.    He  was  con- 
victed upon  his  own  statement   to    a 
fellow-  workmen  that  he  had  been  present 
at  the  attack  on  the  van ;  but  there  were 
many  men  who  knew  that  Maloney  was 
no  more  at  Manchester  on  the  day  of 
that  business  than  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  was. 
He  was  put  on  his  trial  and  found  guilty 
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of  murdery  and  sentenced  to  be  hang^, 
but  the  sentence  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  penal  seryitude  for  life.  There 
were  many  men  who  believed  in  their 
own  hearts  that  neither  Condon  nor 
Maloney  was  guilty  of  that  affair.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  junior 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Stephen 
Moore)  was  not  in  his  place  that  evening 
to  stand  up  and  say  he  believed  that 
Condon  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the 
crime  of  killing  Sergeant  Brett  at  Man- 
chester. With  regard  to  the  military 
prisoners  who  were  confined  in  Australia, 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  under  a  misapprehension  when  he  re- 
presented to  the  House  that  they  were  in 
a  better  position  in  Australia  than  they 
would  be  in  this  country.  He  (Mr. 
Famell)  remembered  that  the  late  Mr. 
Bonayne,  before  he  left  London  to  go  to 
Cork — and  he  was  a  man  with  special 
information  on  the  subject — told  him  it 
was  supposed  that  the  convict  establish- 
ments in  Western  Australia  were  about 
to  be  given  up,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  prisoners,  if  not  released,  would  be 
sent  to  penal  servitude  in  England,  so 
that  it  would  be  additionally  hard  to 
those  men,  who  had  been  enjoying  some 
absence  from  penal  restraints,  should 
they  be  brought  back  and  put  in  such 
convict  prisons  as  Chatham  or  Dartmoor, 
and  subjected  to  the  rigour  of  English 
penal  servitude.  He  threw  out  uiose 
hints  in  order  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man might  inquire  into  the  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  three  prisoners  who 
were  now  in  prison  in  England,  McCarthy, 
Chambers,  and  another,  McCarthy  was 
a  brave  soldier,  who  had  fought,  and 
fought  well,  for  England  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Was  it  fair,  after  that 
man  had  had  10  years  in  penal  servitude 
— 10  years  of  discipline,  which  was  g^ven 
in  order  to  effect  reformation  in  the 
minds  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  the 
worst  of  criminals — was  it  fair  to  keep 
the  man  in  imprisonment  any  longer? 
With  regard  to  Davitt,  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  1 5  years'  penal  servitude  by  a 
Judge,  he  might  say  that  the  man  who 
only  got  seven  years  was  an  Englishman ; 
and  he  did  not  know  how  much  effect  Da- 
vitt's  being  an  Irishman  might  have  had 
with  the  Judge.  [**No,  no!"!  Hon. 
Gentlemen  might  say  **no,  no,  but  it 
was  very  hard  to  be  superior  to  prejudices 
on  all  occasions ;  and  he  had  little  doubt 
that  when  this  man  was  sentenced  to  15 

Mr,  Parncll 


years'  penal  servitude,  the  fact  of  his 
being  an  Irishman,  and  the  fact  of  this 
occurring  just  after  the  Clerkenwell  Ex- 
plosion, and  after  the  murder  of  Sergeant 
Brett,  which  created  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  this  country,  had  some 
influence  in  determining  the  sentence 
passed  on  him. 

Mr.  CALLAN  regretted  that  the 
Prime  Minister — he  had  no  doubt  un- 
willingly— ^had  felt  himself  compelled  to 
refuse  the  prayer  of  the  Petition  in 
favour  of  the  political  prisoners.  He 
gathered  some  hope,  however,  firom  the 
subdued  cheers  with  which  that  an- 
nouncement was  greeted,  so  different  in 
tone  and  intensi^  firora  the  vindictive 
cheers  which  greeted  a  similar  announce- 
ment two  years  ago,  that  the  time  would 
soon  arrive  when  the  appeal  for  mercy 
would  be  yielded  to.  He  rose  to  repu- 
diate, in  his  own  name  and  the  names  of 
the  hon.  Members  for  Limerick  and 
Mayo,  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Clare,  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson), 
that  they  had  obtained  signatures  to  the 
declarationlaid  before  the  Prime  Minister 
on  false  pretences.  He  repudiated  with 
the  most  thorough  contempt  which  the 
usages  of  Parliament  allowed  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow. 
The  language  of  the  hon.  Member  was 
insolent  to  the  House  and  unbecoming 
the  position  of  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
There  were  attached  to  that  Petition 
the  names  of  138  Members.  When  the 
hon.  Member  made  the  charge  of  false 
pretences  he  should  have  proved  it,  and 
he  (Mr.  Callan)  called  upon  the  hon. 
Member  either  to  give  the  names  of  the 
Members  who  had  obtained  signatures 
to  the  Petition  under  false  pretences,  or 
to  withdraw  the  charge. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  :  I  did  not  use  the 
words  false  pretences. 

Mr.  CALLAN :  I  took  down  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Member  at  the  time 
they  were  used,  and  they  were  **  false 
pretences."     P' Order!  "J 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  must  remind  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow  has  disavowed  the  use  of 
those  words. 

Mr.  callan  accepted  the  disavowal. 
He  himself  went  to  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment whose  signatures  he  was  anxious 
to  obtain.  He  went  to  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Northumberland  and 
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tlie  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Oalne 
and  took  them  to  the  Library  and 
directed  their  attention  to  the  ofiPences 
for  which  those  men  were  detained. 

Mb.  M.  BBOOKS  desired  to  express 
his  extreme  regret  that  he  had  asked 
the  Question  that  day ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  had  provoked  a  reply  which 
would  keep  alive  a  sore  in  Ireland 
which  her  well-wishers  would  desire  to 
see  healed ;  and  secondly ,  because  it  had 
provoked  a  scene  and  language  from 
non.  Gentlemen  which  he  was  sorry  to 
have  any  part  in  bringing  about.  He 
disavowed  any  sympathy  with  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Member  behind  him  (Mr. 
Biggar)y  and  he  (Mr.  Brooks)  believed 
that  he  would  speedily  regret  that  he 
htfd  been  led  to  make  use  of  them.  He 
would  on  an  occasion  which  would  not 
be  remote  give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  an  opportunity  of 
replying  to  that  part  of  tne  question 
which  concerned  tne  Itoyal  mercy.  Li 
Ireland  it  was  believed  that  justice  had 
been  vindicated  by  the  long  imprison- 
ment that  had  been  endured  by  these 
men,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  Prime  Minister  could  no  longer  say 
that  mercy  could  fairly  or  with  justice 
be  withheld  from  them. 

Mb.  BBIGGSy  as  one  of  the  Members 
who  signed  the  Petition,  desired  to  re- 
pudiate, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  that  he 
could  for  a  moment  have  solicited  pardon 
for  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
murder.  He  perfectly  recollected  asking 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr. 
O'Connor  Power),  who  asked  him  to 
sign  the  Petition,  whether  it  included 
those  men  who  were  concerned  in  the 
affair  at  Manchester  or  in  the  affair  at 
Glerkenwell.  The  hon.  Member  replied 
that  it  was  solely  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  release  of  tnose 
who  were  concerned  in  purely  political 
offences 

Mb.  STACPOOLE  appealed  to  the 
Prime  Minister  to  give  a  favourable 
consideration  to  the  Memorial  which 
had  been  signed  by  so  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers. He  believed  that  an  amnesty  for 
the  political  prisoners  would  do  much 
good  by  calming  the  feeling  of  irritation 
which  still  prevailed  in  Ireland. 

Mb.  WAJDDY  said,  he  rose  with  great 
regret  and  some  feeling  of  shame  to  say 
that  he  also  was  one  of  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  signed  the  Petition.  He  could 
give  his  support  to  the  statements  of  the 


hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Ander- 
son), and  the  hon.  Member  behind  him 
(Mr.  Bri^g^).  When  an  application  was 
made  to  him  to  sign  the  Petition,  he  put 
the  Question  twice  distinctly  whether  it 
was  intended  to  include  and  did  include 
men  who  had  shed  blood.  He  was  dis- 
tinctly told  that  it  did  not  include  those 
who  had  been  convicted  of  shedding 
blood  at  all,  and  had  that  assurance  not 
been  given  his  name  would  never  have 
been  put  to  that  Petition.  Having  heard 
that  day  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  (Mr. 
Waddy)  was  perfectly  and  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  statement  which  had 
been  made.  Moreover,  considering  the 
temper  and  language  of  some  hon. 
Members  who  had  spoken  upon  the 
subject,  he  felt  very  strongly  that  it 
woiild  be  dangerous  to  let  forth  from 
their  confinement  men  who  were  likely 
to  be  worked  upon  by  persons  in  a 
superior  position,  but  with  so  little 
command  over  their  own  temper  and 
judgment  as  to  use  such  language  as 
had  been  unfortunately  heard  that 
evening. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  said,  he 
rose  on  a  point  of  Order,  and  he  desired 
to  explain  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Blackburn  (Mr.  -Briggs)  had  not  accu- 
rately represented  the  scope  of  his  reply 
in  regard  to  the  declaration  which  he 
was  asked  to  sign.  He  (Mr.  Power) 
stated  that  it  did  not  necessarily  call  for 
the  release  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  Manchester  outrage,  and  it  left 
upon  the  Gt)vemment  the  responsibility 
of  drawing  a  line  between  the  different 
classes  of  prisoners.  [* '  Oh,  oh !  "]  He 
recollected  very  well  what  he  said.  The 
declaration  left  to  the  Government  the 
responsibility  of  drawing  a  line  between 
those  prisoners  who  had  been  convicted 
for  ofi&nces  that  were  political  and  those 
that  were  non-political.  It  appeared 
from  the  tone  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
observations  that  he  desired  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  prisoners  still 
confined  were  not  suffering  very  severe 
treatment.  He  would  give  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Home  Secretary  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  question  to 
the  test  of  examination  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  in  the  House.  As  his 
only  object  in  moving  the  adjournment 
of  tiie  House  was  to  get  an  expression  of 
opinion,  he  was  ready  to  withdraw  the 
Motion, 
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Mb.  BTTTT  said,  tliat  after  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  he  could  not  bat 
think  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Mayo  acted  perfectly  right  in  raising 
the  discussion,  although  there  was  some 
inconvenience  in  discussing  how  these 
prisoners  should  be  treated  upon  a  mere 
question  of  adjournment.  He  could  not 
quite  concur  in  the  statement  that  had 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  Manches- 
ter prisoners.  He  believed  there  had 
been  no  subject  in  England  which  had 
been  more  misunderstood  than  the  case 
of  those  prisoners.  Technically,  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  conviction  for  murder. 

(Laughter.']  Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
iaughed  would  not  do  so,  if  they  had 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  English  law  on  that  subject.  They 
were  convicted  without  the  slightest 
proof  that  they  went  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bloodshed.  They  were  convicted 
on  the  well-known  principle  of  English 
law  that  if  a  number  of  men  were  en- 
gaged in  a  common  illegal  enterprize, 
and  that  one  of  them  shed  blood  in  the 
course  of  that  enterprize,  even  those 
who  never  contemplated  it  were  guilty 
of  murder,  though  they  never  struck  a 
blow.  He  said  more  than  that.  He 
might  say  it  was  an  established  rule  in 
a  criminal  case  that  a  verdict  must  stand 
altogether  or  must  fall.  What  took 
place  here  ?  Why,  prisoners  who,  upon 
the  same  verdict,  were  convicted  of 
capital  offences  were  released  two  or 
three  days  after,  because  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  the  verdict  was  wrong.  The 
verdict,  which  was  manifestly  mistaken, 
was  the  same  verdict  upon  which  these 
men  were  kept  in  prison.  If  their 
ofiPence  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 
political  crime,  he  believed  that  they 
would  have  been  released  long  ago. 
They  might  remember  that  they  were 
dealing  with  a  remnant — and  a  small 
one — of  a  treasonable  conspiracy.  The 
leaders  of  that  conspiracy  were  released 
long  ag;o,  and  the  Government  were 
now  called  upon  to  consider  whether, 
having  released  the  men  who  were  the 
leaders,  the  men  who  led  these  soldiers 
into  their  crime,  the  latter  should  not 
also  receive  the  benefit  of  clemency. 
They  must  consider  whether  that  would 
be  wise  at  that  time.  He  believed  the 
releases  already  made  had  had  a  most 
beneficent  efi^ectin  Ireland,  but  that  was 
marred  every  day  by  retaining  the  men 


who  still  remained  in  prison.  He  did 
hope  theymijzht  have  an  opportunity 
by-and-bye  of  fully  putting  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  and  when  they 
did  refer  to  the  case  of  the  soldiers,  or 
that  of  Davitt,  he  would  appeal  with 
confidence  to  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  the  House  to  say  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  they  would  allow  their 
Sovereign  to  boast  that  there  was  not  a 
single  political  prisoner  confined  in  any 
gaol  in  her  dominions. 

Colonel  BERESFOED  said,  that  his 
name  was  on  the  Petition,  but  no  pres- 
sure was  resorted  to  to  induce  him  to 
sign.  He  found  mercy  staring  him  in 
the  face,  and  he  would  remind  the 
House  that  they  would  all  want  mercy 
some  day. 

Ma.  D.  TAYLOR  said,  he  had  refused 
to  sign  the  petition  for  the  release  of  the 
fenian  prisoners  as  he  did  not  think 
that  they  could  ask  the  Government  to 
release  prisoners  who  had  been  guilty 
of  murder ;  but  he  thought  the  Boyal 
mercy  might  be  extended  to  the  other 
prisoners  convicted  of  treason  only. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

CRIMINAL  LAW— ARRESTS  UNDER  THE 
VACCINATION  ACT.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BLAKE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther it  is  true  that  two  tradesmen  of 
Leicester  (Palmer  and  Eagle)  have  been 
sent  to  prison  for  breach  of  the  Vacci- 
nation Act,  they  having  ample  goods  to 
distrain  on ;  whether  they  were  hand- 
cuffed, although  they  made  no  resistance 
whatever ;  and,  whether  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  believed  the  statements  in  the 
Question  were  substantially  accurate. 
He  believed  the  magistrates  had  the 
power  to  commit  persons  to  prison  with- 
out first  issuing  a  distress.  It  must  be 
remembered,  with  regard  to  that  part 
of  the  case,  that  the  discretion  rested 
with  the  magistrates,  and  also  that  these 
persons  had  only  to  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  and  pay  the  money  to  put 
an  end  to  the  matter.  They  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  they  might  have  paid  if 
they  chose  to  do  so.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  Question,  he  was 
sorry  to  say  it  was  true  that  the  men 
were  handcuffed.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  why  a  man,  because  he 
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did  not  pay  a  small  fine,  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  who 
had  oommij^d  a  criminal  offence.  It 
seemed  to  him  an  abuse  of  a  petty  power 
which  he  should  do  his  best  to  put  down 
in  the  future. 


POST  OFFICE— THE  TELEGRAPH 
SYSTEM.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  GEIEYE  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  If  he  will  lay  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  Copy  of  an  Official  Beport 
sent  by  the  Postmaster  of  Glasgow  to 
the  Post  Office  in  London,  proposing 
that  there  should  be  a  ControUer  of  the 
Telegraph  system  in  the  east,  west,  and 
north  of  Scotland,  and  certain  other 
things  ? 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS :  No  offi- 
cial report  of  the  nature  indicated  in 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
been  received  at  the  Post  Office.  I  am, 
therefore,  unable  to  lay  it  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House. 

TURKEY— THE  BERLIN   CONFERENCE. 

QUESTION. 

Ms.  BBUOE :  I  beg  to  ask  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  the  following 
Question,  of  which  I  have  given  him 
Private  Notice : — If  it  is  true,  as  stated 
in  the  public  journals,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  has  declined  to  join 
in  the  new  proposals  made  to  the  Porte 
by  the  Northern  Powers  at  the  recent 
Conference  at  Berlin  ? 

Mk.  DISRAELI :  Yes,  Sir ;  it  is  true 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
been  unable  to  concur  in  the  proposals 
which  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Go- 
vernments of  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many, and  addressed  to  the  Porte,  and 
which  since  have  been  acquiesced  in  by 
the  (Governments  of  France  and  Italy ; 
but  we  have  no  information  at  present 
that  those  proposals  have  been  formally 
commimicated  to  the  Porte,  and  until 
we  have  that  information  I  think  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  Powers  con- 
cerned if  we  placed  the  proposals  on 
the  Table. 

PARLIAMENT-BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  BEHESFOBD  HOPE  wished 
to  know,  Whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  state  the  commencement 


and  duration  of  the  Whitsuntide  Be- 
cess? 

The  Mabquess  op  HABTINGTON 
said,  before  the  Question  were  answered, 
he  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  proceed  with  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Kevenue  Bill  that  evening,  and 
after  what  hour  it  would  not  be  taken  ? 
Also,  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Valuation  Bill  and  the 
Motion  relating  to  the  exblusion  of 
strangers  ? 

Mb.  DISBAEU  :  Sir,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  proceed  with  the  Committee  on 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill 
after  half-past  10 ;  but  in  case  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Bill  does  not  occupv 
much  time,  we  propose  to  go  on  with 
it.  Under  these  eircumstances  I  do  not 
think  I  need  say  anything  about  the 
Valuation  Bill.  With  regard  to  the 
Notice  which  I  have  given  respecting 
the  Business  of  the  House  and  tne  Ex- 
elusion  of  Strangers,  I  think  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  bring  that  subject 
forward  at  a  late  period,  and  I  will  see 
what  arrangements  can  be  made  that 
will  least  interfere  with  Public  Business. 
I  will  then  communicate  with  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Charles  Lewis) 
who  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
With  respect  to  the'  holidays,  I  intend 
to  propose  that  the  House  should  sit  on 
Thursday,  the  1st  of  June,  and  rise  that 
evening,  and  meet  again  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL— [Bill  49.] 

{Sir  Charlei  Adderleyy  Mr,  Edward  Stanhep$.) 

CONSIBEBATION. 

Bill,  as  amended,  eanstdered. 

■ 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Charles  Adbeb- 
LEY,  the  following  new  clauses  were 
brought  vp,  read  a  nrst  and  second  time, 
am&ndedf  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

After  Clause  17,  insert  the  following 
clause : — 

(Proviflioiu  of  ngnalB  of  distress,  inextrnguish- 
able  lights,  and  life  buoys  in  passenger  stumers 
and  emigrant  ships. — 36  &  37  Vic.  c.  85,  s.  18. — 
See  17  &  18  Vice.  104,  s.  301.) 

*^  Every  sea-going  steamship  and  every  emi- 
grant ship  shall  be  provided  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  of  Trade — 

"(1.)  With  means  for  making  the  signals 
of  distress  at  i^^ht  specified  in  the  First 
Schedule  to    ^'Die  Merchant  Shipping 
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Act,  1878/  or  in  any  rules  Bubstitated 
therefor,  indnding  means  of  maldng 
flames  on  the  ship  which  are  inexting^uish- 
able  in  water,  or  such  other  means  of 
making  signals  of  distress  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  may  previously  approve ;  and 
"  (2.)  With  a  proper  supply  of  lights  inex- 
ting^uishable  in  water  and  fitted  for  attach- 
ment to  life  buoys. 

"  If  any  such  ship  goes  to  sea  from  any  port 
of  the  United  Kingdom  without  being  so  pro- 
vided as  required  by  this  section,  for  each  de- 
fault in  any  of  the  above  requisites  the  owner 
shall,  if  he  appears  to  be  in  fault,  incur  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
master  shall,  if  he  appears  to  be  in  fault,  incur 
a  penalty  not  exceedmg  fifty  pounds." 

Page  16,  after  Clause  32,  insert  the 
following  clause :  — 

*'  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  ship 
whilst  on  the  inland  waters  of  Canada." 

Captain  PIM  moved,  after  Clause  3, 
to  insert  a  new  clause  providing  that  all 
masters  in  command  of  British  merchant 
ships  should  orderly  perform,  or  cause 
to  be  performed,  Divine  service  in  their 
respective  ships  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  cause  Sunday 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  for  the 
crew. 

Clause  (Observance  of  the  Sabbath,) 
— {Captain  Pimy) — brought  up,  and  read 
the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  the  Government  could  not,  as  he 
had  said  in  Committee — interfere  with 
merchant  ships  in  this  particular  any 
more  than  they  could  enforce  such  an 
observance  in  a  private  household.  He 
must  therefore  oppose  the  clause. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Captain  PIM  proposed  a  new  clause 
providing  that  all  applicants  for  exami- 
nation as  masters,  mates,  and  engineers, 
if  of  foreign  birth,  should  produce  papers 
of  naturalization,  showing  that  the  ap- 
plicant had  been  for  three  years  pre- 
viously in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  a 
British  subject. 

Clause  (Foreign  masters  and  officers,) 
— {Captain  Pirn,) — brought  up,  and  read 
the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time," 


SieCHAELESADDEELEY  objected 
to  the  clause,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  right  of  owners  to 
contract  with  whatever  captains  they 
might  select  to  command  their  vessels. 
He  could  see  no  reason  why  owners, 
being  British  subjects,  should  not  em- 
ploy Norwegians  or  any  other  foreigners 
for  that  purpose. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Captain  PIM  proposed  a  new  clause, 
providing  that  any  captain  or  person  in 
command  of  a  vessel  under  the  British 
flag  who  neglected  to  take  soundings, 
thereby  causing  the  loss  of  such  vessel, 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour. 

Clause  (Neglect  of  taking  soundings,) 
— {Captain  Pirn,) — brought  up,  and  read 
the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  objected 
to  the  clause,  on  the  ground  that  a 
special  regulation  with  regard  to  neglect 
of  soundings  might  imply  that  other 
kinds  of  neglect  were  less  important. 
There  were  general  provisions  against 
all  neglect  of  duty. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Captain  PIM  proposed  a  new  clause, 
containing  provisions  whereby  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  a  county  might 
establish  training  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  training  boys  for  the  sea  service. 

Clause  (Tredning  schools  and  ships,) 
— {Captain  Pirn,) — brought  up,  and  read 
the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  objected 
to  the  clause  as  not  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  Bill.  He  declined  to  enter 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposition. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Captain  PIM  moved,  after  Clause  5, 
to  insert  a  clause  providing  that  an 
action  for  damages  might  be  brought 
against  the  owner  of  a  vessel  in  case  of 
death  by  default  of  the  owner. 
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dause  (Action  for  damages  against 
owner  in  case  of  death  from  default  of 
owner,)  —  ( Captain  Pirn,)  —  brought  up, 
and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

SiE  0HAELE8  ADDEELEY  objected 
to  the  clause,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
superfluous.  The  first  part  was  provided 
by  the  5th  clause  of  this  Bill,  and  the 
rest  was  a  repetition  verbatim  of  Lord 
Campbell's  Act. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mb.  OOUELEY  moved,  after  Clause 
5,  to  insert  the  following  clause : — 

"  If  a  managing  owner,  Bhip's  husband,  or 
agent  of  any  Tessel,  deems  it  necessary  to  aak 
for  a  survey  of  seaworthiness  in  hull,  maichinery, 
equipments,  stowage,  or  stores  for  the  convoy- 
ance  of  cargo,  the  Board  of  Trade  shall,  through 
a  Board  of  Tnde  surveyor,  order  the  vessel  to 
be  surveyed  on  payment  of  the  survey  fees,  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  called  upon  to  survey 
by  one-fourth  of  the  crew." 

This  privilege  did  exist  until  a  short 
time  ago,  when  the  Board  of  Trade 
issued  an  order  to  their  surveyors  not  to 
make  such  surveys. 

Clause  (Managing  owners  may  re- 
quire survey  of  vessel,) — {Mr.  Gourley,) 
brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  clause  would 
place  on  the  Government  a  responsi- 
bility— namely,  that  of  a  generid  Oo- 
vemment  survey  of  all  ships — which  was 
especially  excluded  by  the  Bill  before 
the  House  and  in  every  Act  previously 
passed  upon  the  subject.  It  was  incom- 
patible with  the  objects  of  the  Bill  and 
antagonistic  to  its  principles,  and  he  must 
ask  the  House  to  resist  the  Motion. 
The  only  ground  upon  which  the  Go- 
vernment undertook  the  survey  of  pas- 
%  senger  ships  was  the  safety  of  passen- 
gers, and  me  satfie  ground  did  not  apply 
to  all  ships  carrying  cargo,  with  sea- 
faring  crews  who  knew  what  they  were 

about.  

Mb.  mac  IYER  said,  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  formerly  taken  a  more  rea- 
sonable view  of  this  question  of  survey. 

VOL.  CCXXJX.     [thikd  sekies.] 


The  present  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  most  objectionable,  for  to 
encourage  surveys  on  complaint  of  the 
crew  was  practically  to  encourage  insub- 
ordination, and  led  directly  towards 
such  cases  as  those  of  the  Lennie  and 
the  Coiwell.  Hon.  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  both  sides  of  the  House  were 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
legislation  of  1873  and  of  last  Session 
had  worked  satisfactorily  in  relation  to 
survey,  and  nobody  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  incidence  of  their  own  legisla- 
tion less  than  the  various  statesmen  who 
had  from  time  to  time  directed  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Board  of  Trade.  So  far 
from  being  advantageous  to  British 
shipowners,  the  actual  result  of  recent 
legislation  was  simply  the  depreciation 
of  British  shipping.  Good  second-class 
ships  were  now  unsaleable  almost  at  any 
price,  and  the  only  buyers  were  foreign- 
ers who  would  not  g^ve  half  their  value. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  a  telegram 
from  Messrs.  C.  W.  Kellock  and  Co.  in 
confirmation  of  these  statements,  and  con- 
cluded by  supporting  the  clause  moved 
by  the  hon..  Member  for  Sunderland. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  would  not 
follow  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
spoken  into  a  discussion  of  the  Act  of 
1873.  The  question  before  the  House 
was,  whether  any  shipowner  having  a 
doubtful  ship  should  be  permitted 
to  obtain  a  survey  from  the  Board  of 
Trade?  It  appeared  to  him  that  a 
dishonest  shipowner  might  avail  himself 
of  the  proposal,  and  by  hoodwinking  the 
surveyors  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
vessel,  get  a  certificate  of  seaworthiness. 
This  was  the  most  dangerous  form  of 
Government  survey  ever  proposed  to 
the  House,  and  he  was  glad  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  T.  E.  SMITH  said,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  hon.  Friend  was  good,  but 
the  clause  was  a  bad  one.  If  it  were 
carried,  a  shipowner  had  only  to  get  a 
seaman  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  send  a  sensational  telegraph 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby,  and  he 
would  get  his  vessel  surveyed  and  com- 
pensation besides  for  detention. 

Mb.  SAMUDA  said,  that  the  passing 
of  the  clause  would  entirely  stultify  the 
Bill. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Captain  PIM  moved,  after  Clause  15, 
to  insert  a  clause  providing   that  a)l 
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British  passenger  ships  making  long 
voyages  should  take  one  man  from  the 
Royid  Marines  for  every  500  tons,  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the  crew  in 
firQ  drill,  &c.,  except  in  time  of  war ; 
contending  that  such  a  provision  would 
prove  beneficial  both  for  the  naval  and 
merchant  service. 

Clause  (British  passenger  ships  making 
long  voyages  to  take  disciplined  men  to 
teach  fire  driU,  &c.,) — {Captain  Fim,) — 
brought  up^  and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed* 
"  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  opposed 
the  clause. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Captain  PIM,  in  proposing  a  clause' 
in  lieu  of  Clause  22,  relating  to  the  load- 
line  and  the  displacement  of  a  ship, 
said,  it  was  the  last  he  should  offer  to 
the  House.  What  he  had  proposed  had 
been  from  a  sense  of  duty,  because  he 
knew  of  the  present  horrible  state  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  on  which  we  de- 
pended for  the  food  we  ate,  and  which, 
if  a  war  broke  out,  would  leave  us  to  be 
blockaded  as  completely  as  Metz  or 
Paris.  He,  however,  would  not  proceed 
unless  the  Government  gave  him  some 
hopes  of  their  support. 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said,  he 
had  considered  the  clause,  and  coidd  not 
accept  it. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SYKES  moved  the  insertion  of 
a  clause,  after  Clause  37,  to  provide  that 
under  certain  circumstances  power  should 
be  given  to  local  authorities  to  reduce 
local  light  dues,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

Clause  (Power  to  reduce  local  light 
dues,) — {Mr.  Sykes^) — brought  up,  and 
read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Questiop  proposed, 
"  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  proposal. 

Sir  HENEY  JAMES  wanted  to  know, 
in  the  event  of  the  proposal  being 
adopted,  whether  any  charge  would  be 

Captain  Pirn 


thrown  on  the  Consolidated  Fond  to 
make  good  the  amount  of  light  dues 
asked  to  be  remitted  ? 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  maintained  that 
the  clause  was  out  of  place,  as  the  Bill 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  light 
dues. 

SiRCHAELESADDEELEYadmitted 
it  was  foreign  to  the  general  scope  of 
the  Bill,  but  it  would  prove  a  convenient 
measure,  as  it  would  enable  such  bodies 
as  the  Hull  Trinity  House  to  take  the 
action  they  desired  in  the  way  of  re- 
ducing tolls,  without  being  put  to  the 
expense  of  promoting  a  private  Bill. 
General  lighthouse  authorities  had  the 
power,  and  it  was  desirable  that  local 
authorities  should  by  Order  in  Council 
be  able  to  do  the  same. 

Sir  WILLLAM  HAECOUET  oon- 
tended  that  that  was  not  a  sufficient 
argument  for  the  introduction  of  the 
clause. 

Mr.  T.  E.  smith  held  that  any 
proposal  with  respect  to  light  dues  ought 
to  be  brought  forward  as  a  separate 
measure. 

Mr.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  took  a  suni- 
lar  view,  and  reminded  the  House  that 
he  had  only  very  recently  presented  to 
the  Prime  Minister  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  of  lights. 

Mr.  WILSON  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  the  clause  to  stand. 

Lord  ESUNGTON  objected  to  its 
introduction  into  the  Slupping  Bill. 
The  subject  ought  to  be  dealt  with  on 
its  own  merits. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  that  after  the  expression  of 
feeling  which  had  taken  place,  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  withdraw  the 
Amendment,  which  in  his  opinion  went 
beyond  the  immediate  scope  of  the 
Bill. 

Motion  and  clause,  by  leave,  tpith' 
drawn. 

CoLONELBEEESFOEDmoved  a  clause 
to  the  effect  that  in  all  vessels  with  a 
passenger  certificate  from  the  Board*  of 
Trade  when  the  passengers  are  in  excess 
of  the  number  which  can  be  carried  in 
the  ordinary  boats  in  the  event  of  dis- 
aster at  sea,  such  vessels  should,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  boats,  be  required  to  provide 
means  for  saving  life  by  rafts  or  other 
appliances  in  such  proportion  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  might  deem  sufficient, 
and  it  should  be  in  tibe  discretion  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade  to  allow  shipowners  to 
substitute  rafts  for  a  portion  of  the  boats, 
suoh  rafts  to  be  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

Clause  (Provision  for  rafte  and  other 
appliances  for  safety  of  life,) — {Colonel 
Bereefordy) — brought  up,  and  read  the 
first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Sia  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  thought 
the  law  as  it  stood  was  far  better  than 
the  clause  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  proposed.  His  clause 
would  require  the  deck  to  be  crowded 
with  a  number  of  boats,  two-thirds  of 
which  probably  would  become  rotten  and 
unusable,  and  certainly  all  of  them  could 
not  be  lowered  or  manned  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  law  provided  for  an 
ample  number,  and  gave  the  Board  of 
Trade  power  to  alter  the  scale  when  de- 
sirable.        

Mk.  COWPEE-TEMPLE  said,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  not 
aware  of  the  progress  of  invention  in 
life-saving  appliances.  The  Admiralty 
had  ordered  28  Berthon  canvas  boats  to 
be  stowed  away  conveniently  in  tran- 
sport ships,  and  each  ship  could  carry  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  receive  every  one 
on  board  in  case  of  shipwreck.  A  boat 
of  30  feet  long  could  be  folded  up  into 
2^  feet  of  space,  like  a  cocked  hat. 
lliis  indifference  and  ignorance  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  continue  the 
wasteful  loss  of  life  which  might  be 
easily  prevented. 

Mn.  MACQEEGOE  suggested  that 
life  belts  should  be  added  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member, 
so  that  some  second  chance  of  safety 
should  be  provided  for  all.  As  to  what 
had  been  called  cocked  hat  boats,  he 
feared  they  would  have  the  same  tend- 
ency to  go  below  as  the  captain  of  a 
man-of-war  in  a  fog. 

LoBD  ESLINGTON  thought  encou- 
tagement  should  be  g^ven  to  the  carry- 
ing of  large  life  raSs  on  board  ship, 
and  that  -  ships  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  no  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
passengers. 

SikGEOEGE  JENKTNSON  approved 
the  object  of  the  clause. 

Mn.  SAMTJDA  thought  the  proposed 
clause  would  not  be  the  means  of  saving 
life,  but  might  have  the  reverse  effect. 


Mb.  EATHBONE  believed  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  already  had  sufficient 
powers  in  reference  to  that  subject, 
and  that  no  new  enactments  were  ne- 
cessary. 

Me.  D.  JENEINS  said,  the  difficulty 
with  regard  to  boats  was  to  get  them 
launched  safely.  If  rafts  were  substi- 
tuted for  one  or  two  boats,  he  believed 
it  would  tend  to  save  life. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  85;  Noes 
178:  Majori1y93. 

Mr.  D.  JENEINS,  in  moving  the 
following  clause :  — 

"  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1877,  every  British  ship  exceeding  100  tons 
register  shall  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of 
classification  or  of  survey  from  Lloyd's  Register 
of  British  and  Foreim  Shipping,  or  the  Liver- 
pool Underwriters'  Registry,  or  the  Bureau 
A^eritas,  or  from  such  other  association  or  asso- 
ciations as  the  Board  of  Trade  may  from  time  to 
time  sanction  for  the  purpose ;  or  a  certificate  of 
survey  from  the  surveyor  or  surveyors  ap- 
pointed by  the  local  marine  board  of  the  dis- 
trict, such  surveyors  to  be  taken  from  a  list 
approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  time  to 
time.  Such  certificate  shall  state  the  fitness  of 
the  vessel  for  the  trade  in  which  she  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  period  for  which  such  certificate 
is  granted.  Provided  always,  That  this  shall 
not  apply  to  vessels  having  passenger  or  other 
certificates  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  to  any 
vessel  or  vessels  which  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
from  time  to  time  exempt," 

said,  he  had  placed  the  conditions  of 
survey  on  the  broadest  basis.  He  did 
not  confine  shipowners  to  any  one  asso- 
ciation, and  all  he  required  was  a  test  of 
mere  seaworthiness.  The  clause  did  not 
require  ships  to  be  certified  A  1,  or  ac- 
cording to  any  letter.  The  surveyors 
could  not  be  appointed  by  a  better  qua- 
lified body  than  the  Local  Marine  Board. 
He  proposed  to  exempt  vessels  under 
100  tons  from  the  operation  of  the 
clause,  in  order  not  to  harass  the  owners 
of  small  coasting  vessels.  The  effect  of 
the  clause  would  be  to  lessen  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
with  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  Courts  of  Survey  Appeals, 
which  would  entail  a  large  and  unneces- 
sary expenditure.  What  he  asked  for 
was  additional  security  against  loss  of 
life  at  sea. 

Clause  (Certificates  of  classification  of 
British  ships,) — {Mr.  David  Jenkins,) — 
brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time, 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  supported  the  clause, 
and  hoped  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
display  its  wisdom  in  accepting  it.  It 
was  one  of  three  or  four  points,  the  dis- 
cussion upon  which  would  determine 
whether  the  Bill  was  to  be  an  efficient 
one  for  its  purpose,  or  whether  it  would 
be  such  an  illusory  measure  th&t  those 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  movement 
for  the  protection  of  life  at  sea  would 
have  to  renew  and  continue  it.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Falmouth  who  pro- 
posed the  clause  had  for  many  years 
been  a  captain  of  merchant  seamen,  he 
was  now  an  extensive  shipowner,  and  in 
both  capacities  had  much  experience. 
The  clause  met  all  the  objections  which 
had  been  urged  against  somewhat  simi- 
lar attempts.  It  did  not  throw  upon 
the  Board  of  Trade  the  duty  of  detain- 
ing and  surveying  all  unclassed  ships, 
nor  incurring  the  risk  of  damages  and 
compensation  if  they  were  improperly 
delayed.  It  would  not  relieve  the  ship- 
owner in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
responsibility  which  attached  to  him  as 
to  sending  his  ship  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy 
state ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  secured 
such  a  satisfactory  and  complete  certifi- 
cate of  seaworthiness  that  within  a 
twelvemonth  every  ship  that  did  not 
meet  the  proper  requirements  would  be 
swept  from  the  seas.  He  implored  the 
Government,  for  their  own  sakes,  to 
accept  the  clause  and  the  House  to 
pass  it. 

Me.  mac  IVER  supported  the  clause, 
and  thought  it  would  lessen  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Much  as  he  ob- 
jected to  compulsory  classification  in 
certain  forms,  he  felt  the  G-overnment 
proposals  with  respect  to  survey  were  so 
bad,  that  something  must  be  done  to 
improve  them,  botli  in  the  interest  of 
the  shipowners  and  the  public.  The 
clause  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Falmouth 
seemed  to  him  to  provide  all  the  security 
which  could  be  required  with  the  mini- 
mum of  interferences. 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  said, 
he  objected  to  the  proposed  clause,  be- 
cause it  presented  in  slightly  altered 
terms,  but  essentially  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, a  principle  which  had  been  al- 
ready discussed  at  great  length  on  three 
separate  occasions,  and  upon  each  de- 


cided by  a  large  adverse  majority.  The 
Board  of  Trade  would  not  be  justified  in 
detaining  any  ship  which  they  had  not 
reason  to  believe  was  unseaworthy, 
compensation  was  secured  for  unreason- 
able detention,  and  any  person  lodging 
a  complaint  in  reference  to  a  ship  except 
one-fourth  of  a  crew  would  be  obliged 
to  give  security  for  costs.  No  injustice 
could,  therefore,  in  the  end  result  from 
the  detention  of  a  vessel,  even  though 
she  were  found  on  survey  to  be  sea- 
worthy. He  would  not  farther  enter 
into  the  question  of  detail.  The  sim- 
ple fact  was,  that  the  clause  was  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  that  moved  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  when  in 
Committee,  and  was  antagonistic  to  the 
principle  on  which  the  Bill  was  founded, 
which  threw  the  responsibility  as  to  the 
safe  condition  of  ships  on  the  shipowners 
themselves.  The  objection  that  had  been 
taken  to  previous  similar  suggestions,  as 
to  their  throwing  private  societies  into 
partnership  with  the  Government,  ap- 
plied also  to  this.  But  there  was  a  more 
objectionable  point  in  this  suggestion. 
There  could  not  be  a  worse  body  to 
elect  surveyors  than  the  Local  Marine 
Boards,  because  they  consisted  of  the 
shipowners  of  the  district,  or  of  those 
immediately  connected  with  them.  The 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fal- 
mouth, therefore,  amounted  to  allow- 
ing shipowners  to  certify  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  their  own  ships.  The  effect  of 
the  clause  would  not  be  to  relieve  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  the  duty  of  inter- 
fering with  the  Mercantile  Marine,  but 
the  opposite.  It  would  first  offer  to  se- 
cure for  the  shipowner  a  guarantee  of 
safety  from  a  private  society,  or  else  from 
the  Government ;  but  as  the  Government 
certificate  would  be  the  easiest  to  pro- 
cure, being  necessarily  of  a  minimum 
standard,  in  time  the  Government  would 
supersede  the  private  societies,  and  have 
the  task  of  certifiying  all,  or  the  risk  of 
an  implied  certificate  when  its  power 
failed  of  reaching  all  in  reality.  If  the 
House  should  adopt  the  new  principle 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member,  it  would 
undo  all  they  had  done,  and  the  Bill 
might  as  well,  in  fact,  fall  to  the  ground. 
He  therefore  confidently  appealed  to  the 
House  to  reject  the  clause. 

Sib  ANDREW  LUSK  observed,  that 
if  surveyors  were  wanted,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  appoint  persons  to 
control  this  branch  of  die  trade  of  the 
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country,  those  persons  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Qovemment,  and  ought 
not  to  consist  of  men  appointed  by  a 
voluntary  society  like  that  of  Lloyd's, 
who  elected  themselves  and  were  not 
responsible  to  any  one. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  60;  Noes 
98 :  Majority  38. 

Clause  4  (Sending  unseaworthy  ships 
to  sea  a  misdemeanour). 

Mb.  mac  IVEB  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  1,  line  16,  to  leave  out 
'*  British.  Wherever  their  cases  were 
parallel  all  vessels  should  be  treated 
alike.  We  had  a  perfect  right  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
cargo  was  to  be  shipped.  Wo  already 
did  80  in  regard  to  passengers,  and  we 
had  an  equal  right  to  prescribe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  either  cargo  or  pas- 
sengers were  to  be  received ;  and  in  each 
case  without  distinction  of  nationality, 
and  certainly  without  affording  any 
ground  for  fears  of  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  foreign  States  so  long  as  our 
regulations  were  reasonable.  The  prac- 
tical question  was  the  reasonableness  of 
the  regulations.  If  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  continue  to  in- 
terfere imreasonably  with  British  ship- 
ping, he  at  once  admitted  the  necessity 
of  very  great  caution  in  extending  such 
regulations  to  foreign  vessels  in  our 
ports ;  but  he  hoped  it  was  not  yet  too 
late  for  the  Government  to  re-consider 
some  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  No 
foreign  State  would  long  tolerate  the 
extended  system  of  Board  of  Trade 
espionage  provided  for  British  shipping 
under  Clause  6,  and  the  criminal  liabili- 
ties under  Clause  4  were  equally  objec- 
tionable and  likely  to  be  equally  useless. 
But  whatever  these  criminal  liabilities 
were,  whether  they  were  intended  to  be 
real  or  only  intended  to  be  a  kind  of 
*^  scarecrow,"  he  felt  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  British  shipping. 
They  ought,  if  they  were  such  as  should 
be  applied  at  all,  to  be  applied  equally — 
as  regards  persons  residents  in  British 
ports — in  the  case  of  all  vessels  de- 
spatched from  British  ports.  The  crime 
surely  did  not  depend  upon  the  flag.  He 
thought  he  had  left  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  a  dilemma.  If  they  meant  to  legis- 
late reasonably,  his  Amendment  could 


not  be  resisted,  but  the  acceptance  of 
his  Amendment  cleai'ly  involved  others. 
Surely  the  Government  would  not  dis- 
regard the  views  of  every  seaport  in  the 
Kingdom  on  such  a  matter.  It  was  the 
undisputed  fact  ihat  respectable  ship- 
owning  opinion  everywhere  was  opposed 
to  this  clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1, 
line  16,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''  British." 
— {Mr,  Mao  Tver.) 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  the  hon.  Member  appeared  to  know 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject  better  than  they  did  themselves, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  seaports  better 
than  their  Bepresentatives  in  that  House. 
The  Government  could  not  accept  the 
Amendment,  which  would  be  absolutely 
impracticable.  If  carried,  it  would  affect 
to  make  every  shipowner,  of  whatever 
nationality,  at  whatever  port  in  the 
world,  who  sent  a  ship  to  sea  in  an  un- 
seaworthy state,  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour in  England.  He  need  hardly 
say  it  was  not  competent  for  them  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS,  as  one 
of  those  who  were  anxious  to  extend  the 
operation  of  this  measure  to  foreign 
shipowners,  felt  that  it  was  perfectly  im- 
possible to  adopt  the  rough-and-ready 
plan  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birken- 
head. 

Mb.  MACQEEGOE  said,  he  was  sorry 
he  was  not  able  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment, because  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birkenhead  had  given  great  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  had  made  many  remarks 
in  these  discussions  which  had  been 
listened  to  with  great  pleasure  by  the 
House. 

Question,  "That  the  word 'British' 
stand  part  of  the  Bill,''  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  mac  rVEE,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  1,  line  20,  to  leave 
out  from  "misdemeanour"  to  the  end  of 
the  clause,  said,  he  did  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  discussion  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  clause  which  allowed  a 
shipowner  to  give  evidence  in  his  own 
defence.  This  was  regarded  as  a  pri- 
vilege, but  it  was  in  reality  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  hardship.  Evidence  would 
be  expected  from  people  who  had  none 
to  give,  and  innocent  men  might  find 
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themselves  in  real  difficulty  if ' '  allowed, ' ' 
or  in  other  words  "  expected,"  to  prove 
their  innocence. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1, 
line  20,  to  leave  out  after  the  word  "mis- 
demeanor," to  the  wdrd  **  conviction," 
in  page  2,  line  8. — {Mr,  Mac  Tver,) 

Sib  EAEDLEY  WTLMOT  protested 
against  the  provision  in  this  clause  which 
allowed  a  shipowner  charged  with  mis- 
demeanour to  he  examined  as  a  witness 
in  his  own  favour. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Bill," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2, 
line  24,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"Where"  to  the  words  "as  follows," 
in  line  30,  inclusive. — {Mr.  Mac  Iver,) 

Question,  "  Thit  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Bill," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Qause  6  (Power  to  detain  unsafe 
ships  and  procedure  for  such  detention). 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Chakles  Addeb- 
LBY,  the  following  Amendments  were 
made : — 

In  page  2,  line  3d,  after  "  detained,"  insert 
"  there  £all  be  forthwith  served  on  the  master, 
agent,  or  owner  of  the  ship  a  written  statement 
of  the  g^unds  of  her  detention,  and." 

In  page  3,  line  12,  after  "  overloading,"  in- 
sert *'and  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  where  a  ship  has  been  provisionally  de- 
tained on  any  other  ground." 

In  sub-section  (9),  page  3,  line  36> 
after  "  Trade,"  insert  "with  the  consent 
of  the  Treasury." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10  TLiability  of  Board  of 
Trade  and  shipowner  for  costs  and 
damages). 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Colman  O'Logh- 
LEN,  Amendment  made,  in  page  6, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "sole,"  by  in- 
serting— 

"  And  if  the  cause  of  action  arises  in  Ireland, 
and  the  party  aggrieved  resides  there,  he  may 
bring  his  action  in  any  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Common  Law  in  Ireland,  and  a  copy  of  the 
summons  or  writ  left  at  the  office  of  the  Queen's 
Proctor  in  Dublin,  shall  be  sufficient  8er\'ico  of 
the  same  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Mac  leer 


Clause  11  (Power  to  require  from, 
complainant  security  for  costs). 

Mb.  mac  IYEE  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, to  omit  the  second  paragraph  of 
the  clause,  which  provided  that  where  a 
complaint  was  made  by  one-fourth  of 
the  seamen,  and  was  not  frivolous  or 
vexatious,  security  from  the  complainant 
should  not  be  required.  The  clause,  as 
it  stood  in  the  BUI,  would  tend  greatly 
to  increase  insubordination. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6, 
line  10,  to  leave  out  after  the  word 
"mentioned"  to  the  word  "Where," 
in  line  18. — {Mr,  Mac  Iver,) 

Mr.  MUNTZ  thought  the  clause  re- 
quired modification,  but  he  could  not  sup- 
port the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member. 
•  Sir  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  re-open  this 
discussion  or  alter  the  existing  law  and 
the  Bill  by  striking  out  this  portion  of 
the  clause. 

Mr.  WILSON  hoped  the  Government 
would  accept  the  Amendment. 

Lord  ESLINGTON  thought  this  part 
of  the  clause  mischievous,  and  chal- 
lenged the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  get  up  in  his  place  and  say  it 
would  work.  The  want  of  discipline  on 
board  ship  was  caused  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  the  knowledge  amon^  the  sea- 
men that  this  provision  existed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  as 
the  House  had  now  agreed  not  to  have 
a  general  survey,  but  merely  to  institute 
one  in  special  cases,  he  thought  the  clause 
should  stand  in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  MAGGREGOR  opposed  the 
Amendment.  He  thought  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  merit  in  the  clause  as  it 
stood.  He  would  remind  the  House  that 
the  clause  provided  against  Mvolous  and 
vexatious  complaints  by  the  men,  but 
would  suggest  that  the  word  "  seamen  " 
should  be  limited  by  the  introduction  of 
"  able  "  or  "  able  and  ordinary  "  so  as  to 
exclude  stewards,  cooks,  cabin-boys,  and 
other  persons  who  in  some  cases  out- 
numbered the  seamen. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  concurred  in  the 
suggestion. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  a  case  of  law  to 
define  the  term  "able  seamen,"  and 
that  he  thought  would  be  a  difficult 
matter. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  the 
words   "able  seamen"  would  exclude 
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engineers  and  stokers,  who  might  re£dlj 
know  much  more  of  the  state  of  the 
ship  than  the  deck  hands. 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  fleft  out  stand  part  of  the  BiU," 
put,  and  agreed  to, 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  6,  lines  19 
and  20,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  the 
complaint  was  made  without  reasonable 
and  probable  cause,"  in  order  to  insert 
the  words,  ''  she  was  not  at  the  time  of 
such  complaint  unsafe  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  Act." 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  6,  line  19,  to  leave  out  after  the  word 
"That"  to  the  word  "cauae,"  in  line  20,  in- 
clusive, in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  she  was 
not  at  the  time  of  such  complaint  unsafe  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act."  —  {Sir  Charles 
Adderley.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

Mb.  PMMSOLL  said,  if  the  Amend- 
ment  were  made,  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  get  very  little  information  about 
unseaworthy  ships,  for  however  reason- 
able complaints  might  be,  this  alteration 
would  make  those  who  raised  them  liable 
for  the  costs  if  the  vessel  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  safe. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  urged  that  no  objection  had  been 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  when  the 
Bill  was  in  Committee.  The  proposal 
was  to  make  the  same  provision  when 
the  detention  was  caused  by  the  seamen 
as  when  it  occurred  by  the  interference 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  said  he 
was  in  favour  of  retaining  the  clause  as 
it  stood.  The  Amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  render  the  clause  nugatory. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  the  Amend- 
ment was  not  consistent  with  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  The  Board  of 
Trade  might  very  well' be  made  liable 
for  costs  which  a  private  person  was 
quite  imable  to  bear,  and  that  therefore 
a  different  rule  might  obtain  in  the  latter 
case.  

Mb,  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  there 
was  no  reason  for  making  Glauses  10  and 
11  in  exact  harmony.  The  clauses  had 
better  remain  as  they  were. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  Amendment. 


Mb.  HEESOHELL  said,  that  differ- 
ent  considerations  arose  on  Clauses  10 
and  11,  and  he  objected  to  the  proposed 
Amendment. 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said, 
he  would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  and 
have  both  clauses  re-considered  in  "  an- 
other place." 

Mb.  EATHBONE  objected  to  such  a 
course  being  adopted. 

Mb.  NOEWOOD  also  objected  to 
the  course  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  could  not  consent  to 
the  Bill  leaving  the  House  in  an  im- 
perfect state  and  the  whole  thing 
changed  in  *  *  another  place. "  They  were 
bound  to  make  the  Bill  as  complete  as 
they  could  before  it  left  that  House,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Amendment 
should  be  withdrawn. 

Mb.  T.  E.  SMITH  said,  the  course 
proposed  by  the  Government  was  a  most 
inconvenient  one.  The  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  very 
proper  one,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  House.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  adhere  to  it. 


Question  put. 

The  House  divided: 
122 :  Majority  54, 


-Ayes  68 ;  Noes 


Mb.  E.  JENKINS  thought  the  House 
had  every  reason  to  complain  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  this  instance, 
and  said  he  should  divide  the  House  on 
the  Amendment.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  having  accepted  an 
Amendment,  went  into  the  Lobby  against 
it. 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY :  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  I  did  not  accept  any 
Amendment.  I  was  willing,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  to  withdraw 
mine  in  order  that  the  matter  might  be 
considered  in  **  another  place." 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  also  complained 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Amendment  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to 
diminish  the  chief  security  in  the  Bill 
for  life — namely,  the  power  of  detention. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  maintained  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  complaint  that  had 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Government.  The  House 
having  declined  to  let  the  matter  stand 
over  for  consideration  in  **  another 
place/.'  the  Government  could  not  have 


jQueetioD,  "That  tbs  words  'sheTraa 
Qot  at  the  time  of  such  complaint  un 
safe  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
be  there  inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mb.  RA.THBONE  proposed  t^  amend 
the  clause  by  proriding  that  in  cases  of 
nrgeno;  the  owner  of  a  paaeenger  ship 
might,  instead  of  appealing,  require  a 
Board  of  Trade  surveyor  to  again  mate 
a  survey,  accompanied  by  eu(3i  persons 
as  he  might  select  from  the  list  of  as- 
BOBsora,  when,  if  they  agreed,  their 
decision  would  he  regarded  as  if  rendered 
bythe  Board  of  Tradeitself;  andifthey 
differed  the  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  requisition  had 
not  been  made. 

Mr.   OEEOOBY  asked  for  an 
planatioQ  of  the  Amendment. 

StE  CHARLES  ADDERLEY,  who 
supported  it,  said  it  would  enable  the 
owner  of  a  passenger  steamer,  instead 
of  going  to  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  to  ask 
the  Board  of  Trade  surveyor  to  survey 
the  vessel  in  company  with  an  assessor. 
If  the  two  agreed  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  to  a  Court  of  Inquiry ;  but 
if  itey  disagreed,  that  course  would  be 
necessary. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agrMd  to. 

Clause  18  (Stowage  of  cargo  of  grain 
&c.). 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  moved  as  an  Amend- 
ment, an  addition  to  the  clause,  dealing 
with  grain  cargoes,  which  would  secure 
that  in  the  case  of  vessels  loading  at  the 
ports  which  were  reached  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  those  which  were 
in  the  Baltic  Sea  the  grain  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  ship  should  at  the 
least  be  entirely  separated  from  that  on 
the  port  side,  and  that  not  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  grain  cargo  should  be  in 
sacks,  bags,  or  barrels.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber assured  the  House  that  the  Amend- 
ment he  proposed  was  the  miuimum  pro- 
Tision  they  could  make  consistently  with 
the  safety  of  vessels  carrying  grain 
cargoes  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  shifting  of  the 
cargo  from  side  to  side. 

The  C/ianeellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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are  reached  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ai._ 
those  which  areintiu^BalticHea  as  that  the  grain 
on  the  right  or  xtarboard  side  of  tho  ship  shall 
at  the  least  he  securely  and  entirely  separated 
from  that  on  tho  left  or  port  side,  and  that  not 
lees  than  one-third  of  the  grain  ca>^  shall  be 
in  sacks,  bags,  or  barrels." — {Mr.  Piimtoll.) 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  thought 
the  Amendment  much  too  minute,  and 
that  a  better  security  for  the  purpose  in 
view  wae  given  by  the  general  penalty 
on  insecure  stowage.  Besides  the  only 
officers  boarding  all  ships  arriving  did 
not  stay  long  enough  to  ascertain  such 
minute  particulars  even  if  it  were  desir- 
able to  enact  them, 

Mh.  WILSON  hoped  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  would  withdraw  the 
Amendment,  concurring  in  the  objec- 
tions taken  to  it  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  hoped  the 
Amendment  would  not  be  pressed. 

Mr.  a.  BARCLAY  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  clause  as  it  stood 
would  be  inoperative  for  the  purposes 
it  contemplated,  and  said  he  thought 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  should  be  accepted. 

8ia  WILLIAM  HAJICOUBT  sug- 
gested that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
in  each  case  send  a  surveyor  on  board  to 
see  that  grain  cargoes  were  properly 
stowed. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  thought  it  imnos- 
sible  theprovisionjust  proposed  could  be 
carried  out.  The  Custom  House  officers 
went  on  board  in  search  of  contraband 
tobacco  and  spirits,  and  havingmade  the 
search  turned  off  to  board  the  next  vessel, 
but  were  they  to  remain  on  board  until 
the  goods  were  taken  out  of  the  hold  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  the  cargo  bad 
been  stowed,  it  would  become  necessary 
to  employ  a  far  greater  number  of  them 
than  at  present,  and  that  would  necessi- 
tate a  Supplementary  Vote. 

Question,  "That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  pnt,  and  negatived. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET,  in 
moving,  as  an  Amendment,  in  page  10. 
line  1 7,  to  leave  out  the  word  ' '  British, ' ' 
said  he  did  so  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  House  a  point  of  great  importance 

■namely,  that  as  the   clause  stood  it 
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would  place  the  owner  of  a  British  ship 
canying  a  grain  cargo  under  a  most 
stringent  reg^ation,  while  it  would  place 
the  foreign  shipowner  under  no  such  re- 
strictions  whatever.  If  the  Bill  passed 
in  that  form,  it  woidd  tend  Terj  much  to 
drive  British  ships  out  of  the  trade. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  10, 
line  17,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  British." 
{Sir  W.  Vernon  Mar  court.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  British '  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Mb.  BirCHTE  thought  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  Amendment  would 
only  apply  to  foreign  ships  arriving  in 
our  ports  laden  with  grain. 

Mr.  MACGREGtOR  said,  experience 
showed  that  foreigners  were  more  care- 
ful of  themselves  and  of  their  stowage 
of  grain  cargoes  than  the  English,  and 
he  hoped  the  Gt>vemment  would  let  the 
clause  stand  as  it  was.  The  foreigner 
would  either  have  to  conform  or  he 
woidd  lose  his  share  of  the  carrying 
trade. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  supported  the 
Amendment,  remarking  that  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  foreigners  were  more 
careful  than  the  English  showed  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  matter  of  grain 
cargoes.  At  the  present  moment  we 
were  importing  grain  in  large  quantities 
from  the  Black  Sea  in  a  very  unprotected 
manner. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said, 
the  Government  showed  their  sense  of 
the  gravity  of  dealing  with  foreigners 
in  such  penal  enactments  by  shrink- 
ing from  putting  clauses  with  this  object 
into  the  Bill  in  the  first  instance.  It 
was  a  step  which  no  Government  be- 
fore had  attempted  to  take,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  strong  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  House  that  they  decided  to 
adopt  such  an  extended  application  in 
the  most  cautious,  careful,  and,  limited 
manner,  not,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  seemed  to  think,  in 
an  unlimited  and  reckless  way.  He  now 
proposed  to  them  to  impose  a  penalty  on 
a  foreign  shipowner,  agent,  or  master 
which  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible to  cany  out.  We  certainly  could  not 
punish  foreigners  for  acts  not  committed 
within  our  jurisdiction.  He  must  op- 
pose the  Amendment. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  had  not  re- 


ceived a  very  strong  representation  from 
Canada  with  reference  to  the  clause,  and 
whether  they  had  not  asked  either  that 
all  foreign  vessels  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  British,  or  else 
that  Canadian  shipping  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  T.  E.  SMirn  said,  that  this 
was  a  repetition  of  the  clause  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bill  of  last  year. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  were  two  distinct 
questions  raised,  one  was  as  to  the  ge- 
neral question  of  the  fairness  of  the 
clause  as  it  stood,  and  its  relation  to  other 
clauses  of  the  Bill;  the  other  question 
arose  with  reference  to  Canada.  The 
Canadian  Government  had  been  watching 
with  considerable  interest,  and  some 
uneasiness,  the  course  of  legislation  on 
this  subject.  A  very  intelligent  gentle- 
man was  over  here  from  Canada  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  since  he  had  seen  the  provisions 
made,  he  had  felt  that  gresit  part  of  the 
discontent  of  Canada  would  be  modified 
by  the  alterations  made.  The  Canadian 
Government  did  suggest  either  that  Ca- 
nadian ships  should  be  excluded  cdtogo- 
ther  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  or 
that  British  and  foreign  vessels  should 
be  treated  on  the  same  footing.  As  to 
the  idea  of  putting  Canadian  uiips  on  a 
different  footing  &om  British  ships,  ho 
did  not  think  the  Canadian  Government 
would,  on  deliberation,  be  inclined  to 
favour  it.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
to  establish  such  a  distinction  between 
Canadian  and  British  vessels.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  place  foreign  ships  as  far  as 
could  be  done  in  the  position  not  only  of 
Canadian  but  of  all  British  ships.  The 
GoverDment  were  not  neglecting  the 
matter  and  would  give  it  their  careful 
consideration.  With  regard  to  grain 
cargoes  the  clause  was  practically  the 
clause  which  had  been  in  operation  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  Canadian  ships  would  be  sub- 
ject to  any  inconvenience  from  it.  It 
was  necessary  that  some  discretion  should 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  grain  cargoes, 
particularly  so  far  as  respected  foreign 
ships. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  would  not  trouble  the  House  to  divide 
on  the  question. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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Mb.  PUMSOLL  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  10,  line  21,  the  insertion 
of  the  words — 

"  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  of 
customs  placed  on  board  any  ship  carrying  grain 
cargo  into  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  what  proportion  of 
the  said  grain  cargo  were  in  bags  or  sacks,  and 
whether  the  shifting  boards  were  carried  down  to 
the  keelson  or  screw-tunnel  of  the  vessel,  and  if 
not,  to  what  depth  they  were  carried  down.** 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  10,  line  21,  after  the  word  "  convic- 
tion," to  insert  the  words  *'  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  officer  of  Customs  placed  on  board 
any  ship  carr^dng  grain  cargo  into  any  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  report  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  what  proportion  of  the  said  grain  cargo 
was  in  bags  or  sacks,  and  whether  the  shifting 
boards  were  carried  down  to  the  keelson  or  screw 
tunnel  of  the  vessel,  and  if  not  to  what  depth 
they  were  carried  down." — {Mr.  FlunsoU.) 

SibOHAELES  ADDERLEY  opposed 
the  Amendment,  believing  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  propo- 
sals of  the  hon.  Member. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  consi- 
dered it  desirable  that  somebody  should 
go  on  board  every  grain  ship  and  report 
whether  the  cargo  was  properly  stowed, 
and  he  trusted  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  assent  to  a  provision  of 
that  kind.  The  other  day  they  were  all 
shocked  by  the  Eetum  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  respecting 
the  loss  of  life  in  these  grain  ships,  one 
of  the  most  appalling  documents  that 
had  ever  been  laid  before  the  country. 
Ho  considered  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  was  right  in  proposing  the  Amend- 
ment, and  would  suggest  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  his  making  his  provision  more 
general,  and  directing  the  Custom  House 
officer  to  make  a  Eeport  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject. 

Question,  **  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  moved  to  add 
to  the  clause  a  Proviso,  that  nothing 
contained  in  the  section  should  affect 
Canadian  vessels  not  sailing  or  dis- 
charging at  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Canadian  Government  were  fully 
alive  to  their  duties,  and  had  already 
taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  but 
they  were  the  fourth  maritime  nation  in 
the  world,  and  they  had  very  important 
interests  at  stake,  which  it  was  desirable 
to  protect. 


Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  10,  line  21 ,  after  the  word  "  cdnvic- 
tion,"  to  insert  the  words  "Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to 
or  affect  Canadian  vessels  not  sailing  to  or  dis- 
charging at  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom." — 
(Mr.  Edward  Jenkifu.) 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER was  afraid  it  would  require  spe- 
cial legislation  in  order  to  define  what  a 
Canadian  vessel  was.  He  objected  to 
the  Amendment  principally,  however, 
because  it  would  be  injudicious  to  legis- 
late in  this  Bill  exceptionally  for  Canada 
and  to  draw  invidious  distinctions  in  her 
favour. 

Question,  ^'  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Clause  19  (Space  occupied  by  certain 
deck  cargo  to  be  liable  to  dues). 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Charles  Addeb- 
LEY,  Amendment  made  in  page  10,  line 
31,  by  inserting  after  **  goods,"  the 
words  ''  at  the  time  at  which  such  dues 
become  payable." 

Mr.  mac  IVER  moved  the  omission 
of  the  clause,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
useless  and  im workable.  He  believed  it 
had  been  passed  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion, and  that  there  had  been  no  inten- 
tion of  exempting  vessels  engaged  in  the 
home  trade  from  the  operation  of  the 
BiU. 

Mr.  WILSON  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. The  House  was  really  not  aware 
how  it  had  committed  itself  by  adopting 
a  system  of  exemption  which  extended 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  deck  cargoes  of  the 
home  trade. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  did  not 
believe  the  Committee  had  passed  the 
clause  in  such  a  total  misapprehension. 
The  clause  had  been  well  considered  in 
Committee,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  now  re-open  the  question  with 
which  it  had  dealt  so  decisively. 

Mr.  MACGEEGOE  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birkenhead  would  not  press 
his  Amendment. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  **  That 
Clause  19,  as  amended,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  20  (Penalty  on  ships  carrying 
deck  loads  of  timber  in  winter). 

Mr.  MACGEEGOE,   on  this  clause, 
\  which  provided  that  no  ship,  British  or 
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foreign,  arriying  at  any  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  had  Bailed  from 
any  port  after  the  1st  of  October,  &c., 
should  carry  deck  cargo,  moved  to  substi- 
tute the  Ist  of  September,  as  many  of 
the  heayiest  gales  took  place  in  October. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11, 
line  5,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  October," 
in  order  to  insert  the  word  **  Septem- 
ber."— {Mr,  Maegregor.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  October '  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  ex- 
plained that  the  date  was  fixed  to  meet 
the  Canadian  law.  The  proposed  alte- 
ration would  in  fact  impose  a  penalty  on 
the  Canadian  timber  trade,  in  the  very 
enactment  meant  to  meet  it,  and  he 
could  not  assent  to  it. 

Mr.  MACGEEGOE  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  proposal ;  but  in  doing  so 
would  express  a  hope  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  induce  the  Canadians 
to  alter  their  law  so  as  to  prohibit  deck 
cargoes  in  the  month  of  October. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tvithdrawa. 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Charles  Adder- 
let,  Amendment  made  in  page  11,  line 
6,  by  leaving  out  from  *' carry,"  to  ''any 
timber,"  in  line  9,  and  inserting  "  as 
deck  cargo,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  un- 
covered space  upon  deck,  or  in  any 
covered  space  not  included  in  the  cubical 
contents  forming  the  ship's  registered 
tonnage." 

Mr.  PUMSOLL  moved  the  omission 
of  certain  wbrds  in  the  clause  with  the 
view  of  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  deals 
and  battens  as  deck  cargo"  after  the 
word  **  timber ;  "  the  object  being  to  pro- 
hibit the  carrying  of  such  cargo  as  dan- 
gerous, and  thus  practically  the  canying 
of  all  deck  loads  of  timber  in  winter. 
Between  the  1st  October  last  year  and 
the  31st  January  of  the  present  year  as 
many  as  45  vessels  sailing  from  ports  in 
the  North  of  Europe  alone  were  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  practice  of  carrying 
deck  cargo. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11, 
line  9,  after  the  word  "timber,"  to 
leave  out  all  the  words  to  th«  word 
"deck,"  in  line  11,  inclusive,  in  order 
to  insert  the  words  **  deals  or  battens." 
— (ifr.  PUnmll) 


Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stcuid  part  of  the 
Bill." 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  op- 
posed  the  Amendment,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  impose  a  pe- 
nalty upon  the  regulations  of  Canada 
and  increase  irritation  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  very  act  of  assimilating 
the  laws  of  both.  At  all  events,  if  it 
were  wise  to  make  this  further  alter- 
ation, we  had  better  make  the  Amend- 
ment together,  after  having  first  got 
ourselves  on  common  ground. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  main- 
tained  that  the  Canadians  had  made  no 
objections  on  the  subject,  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  the  position. 
The  correspondence  proved  distinctly 
that  the  Canadian  Parliament  had  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  concur 
m  any  law  we  might  pass  provided 
foreigners  were  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  themselves. 

Lord  ESMNGTON  declared  that 
some  of  the  leading  "  Mutual  Insurance" 
associations  in  the  North  had  for  some 
time  past  refused  to  insure  vessels  cany- 
ing d^ck  loads.  Deals  were  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  cargoes  that  could  be 
carried  in  the  winter  months,  and  there- 
fore he  should  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SAMUDA  said,  this  was  the 
most  important  clause  of  the  Bill,  and 
ou^ht  not  to  be  disposed  of  without  the 
fuUest  consideration.  To  allow  a  ship 
to  be  piled  up  on  deck  with  battens  and 
timber  would  materially  interfere  with 
her  free  working. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHE- 
QIJEE  reminded  the  House  that  the 
clause  dealt  with  a  very  delicate  ques- 
tion, in  that  it  would  refer  not  only  to 
the  condition  in  which  ships  reached  this 
country,  but  that  in  which  they  sailed 
from  the  ports  at  which  they  loaded. 
In  framing  the  clause  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  adopt  the  Canadian  law, 
so  as  to  have  precisely  similar  regula- 
tions at  the  ports  of  departure  and  ar- 
rival. The  House  was  now  asked  to  go 
beyond  that  law,  and  he  confessed  that 
he  had  heard  no  arguments  to  induce  him 
to  believe  that  it  was  desirable  to  pass 
a  law  more  stringent  than  the  Canadiaus 
had  done.  The  representative  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  who  was  at  pre- 
sent in  this  countiy,  was  desirous  that 
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the  dauBe  sbould   be  left   as  it  now 
stood. 

Ub.  HERSGHELL  did  not  thint  it 
folloired  that  because  Canada,  when 
tying  her  own  hands,  had  legislated  in 
a  particular  manner  she  would  object 
to  a  measure  in  the  same  direction 
which  only  extended  to  her  the  pro- 
vieion  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
apply  to  other  countries. 

Question  put. 

The  House  itVidvtf: — Ayesl43;  Noes 
162:  Majority  19. 

Question.  "  That  the  words  '  deals  or 
battens'  be  there  inserted,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  11, 
line  12,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  is,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  words  "  deals  or  bat- 
tens be." — {Sir  Charlei  Adderlty.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
'  is '  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Mb.  PABNELL  moved,  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  that  the  de- 
bate should  be  adjourned. 

Mb.  speaker  :  Does  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber second  that  Motion  ? 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  would  do 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER expreaaed  a  hope  that  as  the  re- 
maining Amendmenta  were  mostly  of  a 
formal  character  the  Bill  might  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr. 
Parnell,) — put,  and  negatived. 

Question,  "  That  the  word  '  is '  stand 
part  of  the  Bill,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Other  Amendments  made. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  22  (Marking  of  load  line). 

Mk.  WILSON  moved  an  Amendment 
on  the  clause,  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing that  the  loading  of  a  ship  should  be 
in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  a 
BufBciency  of  surplus  buoyancy,  as  cus- 
tomary for  the  description  of  the  vessel 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  12,  line  8,  after  Iho  word  "  mart," 
to  insCTt  the  words  "  in  confonmty  with  the 
jirindplc  of  a  sufficiency  of  eurptui  buoyancy 

The  Cliaiicelhy  nf  the  Exchequer 


cuBtom&ry  for  the  description  of  venel  and  (he 
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Wilwn.) 

Ms.  SAMUDA  said,  that  an  owner 
might  fix  an  improper  load-line,  no 
doubt;  but  still  he  did  not  think  that 
the  Amendment  now  proposed  ■  would 
work  well.  The  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  better  attained  by  in- 
serting in  the  2nd  sub-section  woras  to 
the  effect  that  the  disc  line  should  be 
placed  at  such  a  draught  of  water  as  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment  was  a  safe  and 
proper  immersion.  That  would  require 
"  .e  owner  to  fix  an  honest  load-line. 

Sir  CHAELE8  ADDERLEY  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
spoken.  He  considered  the  Amendment 
proposed  bad  no  meaning  whatever. 
That  a  ship  shonld  be  loaded  sufficiently 
and  as  was  customary  was  no  definition 
at  all. 

Question,  '*  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Me.  PLIM80LL  then  proposed  the 
insertion  in  the  clause,  after  the  word 
"centre,"  of  the  words — 

"  In  a  pOBtioa  approved  aa  roaaonable  mthcT 
by  the  builder  of  the  iliip  or  aomo  other  inde- 
pendent and  competoQt  authority." 

He  made  the  proposal,  he  said,  by  way 
of  Amendment  on  the  owner's  line  pure 
and  simple,  which  was  admitted  by 
every  one  who  was  practically  acquainted 
with  the  matter  to  be  a  delusion  and  a 


Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  12,  line  13.  uftcr  the  n'ord  "  ccntro," 
to  insert  the  words  "  in  a  position  approved  as 
raaaonable  either  by  tho  builder  of  the  ship  or 
some  other  indcpoodent  and  competent  autho- 
rity."—(iV.-.  I'ttmioll.) 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  took 
an  entirely  different  view  from  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  of  the  clause  as  it 
stood,  and  said  experience  had  shown, 
and  the  Chief  Surveyors  had  reported, 
that  at  all  the  priocipal  ports  in  the 
country  the  disc  had  oeen  placed  in  a 
bond  fide  way  in  almost  every  case.  Be- 
sides, the  opinion  of  the  builder  was  not 
likely  to  be  an  independent  one;  it 
would  probably  be  given  so  as  to  please 
his  employer,  the  owner. 

Mb.  NORWOOD  believed  the  clause 
had  worked  very  well  on  the  whole, 
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and  put  the  responsibility  on  the  right 
ahomders. 

Qaestion,  '*  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Clause  24  (Application  to  foreigpi  ships 
of  provision  as  to  detention). 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Chables  Addeb- 
LET,  the  following  Amendments  were 
made  in  the  clause : — 

Page  13,  line  13,  leave  out  "  five,"  and 
insert  ''six;" 

Page  13,  lines  13  and  14,  leave  out 
sub-section  1 ; 

Page  13,  lines  19  to  25,  leave  out  sub- 
section 3,  and  insert — 

"(2.)  Where  a  ship  has  been  pTovisioxially 
detained,  the  consular  officer,  on  the  request 
of  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship,  may  require 
that  the  person  appointed  by  the  Board  of  l^rade 
to  surrey  the  ship  shall  be  accompanied  by  such 
person  as  the  consular  officer  may  select,  and 
in  such  case  if  the  surveyor  and  such  person 
agree,  the  Bofud  of  Trade  shall  cause  the  ship  to 
be  detained  or  released  accordingly,  but  if  Uiey 
differ,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  act  as  if  the  re- 
quisition had  not  been  made,  and  the  owner  and 
master  shall  have  the  appeal  to  the  court  of  sur- 
vey touching  the  report  of  the  surveyor  which 
is  DdFore  provided  by  this  Act ;  and 

"  (3.)  Where  the  owner  or  master  of  the  ship 
appe^  to  the  court  of  survey  the  consular 
officer,  on  the  request  of  such  owner  or  master, 
may  appoint  any  competent  person  who  shall  be 
assessor  in  such  case  m  lieu  of  the  assessor  who, 
if  the  ship  were  a  British  ship,  would  be  ap- 
pointed otherwise  than  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"In  this  section  the  expression  *  consular 
officer '  means  any  consul  general,  vice  consul, 
consular  agent,  or  other  officer  recognized  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  as  a  consular  officer  of  a  foreign 
State." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  25 '(Appointment,  duties,  and 
powers  of  wreck  commissioners  for  in- 
vestigating shipping  casualties). 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Colscan  O'LoghleK; 
Amendment  made  in  page  13,  line  32, 
after  '*  Commissioners,    insert— 

''And  in  case  it  shall  become  necessary  to 
appoint  a  Wreck  Commissioner  in  Ireland,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  shall  have  the  ap- 
pointment and  the  power  of  removal  of  such 
Wreck  Commissioner." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  26  (Assessors  and  rule  of  pro- 
cedure on  formal  investigations  into 
shipping  casualties). 


Amendment  proposed,  in  page  14, 
line  10,  to  leave  out  the  words  ''one  of." 
— {Mr,  Mao  Ivor,) 

Question,  ''That  the  words  'one  of 
stand  part  of  the  Bill,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Clause  31  (Ships'  managing  owner  or 
manager  to  be  registered). 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Norwood, 
Amendment  made  in  page  16,  line  4, 
leave  out  all  after  "registry,"  and  in- 
sert— 

'*  Where  there  is  not  a  managing  owner  there 
shall  be  so  registered  the  name  of  the  ship's 
husband  or  other  person  to  whom  the  manajge- 
ment  of  the  ship  is  entrusted  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  owner ;  and  any  person  whose  name  is  so  re- 
gistered shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  1854  to  1876,  be  under  the  same 
obhgations,  and  subject  to  the  same  liabilities, 
as  if  he  were  the  managing  owner. 

*<  If  default  is  made  in  complying  with  this 
section  the  ship  may  be  dotamed  until  com- 
pliance." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Other  Amendments  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  upon 
Thursday, 


WAYS  AND  MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 

Ways  xsd  Means — considered  in  Com- 
mittee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service  of  the 
year  ending  the  31st  day  of  March  1877,  the 
sum  of  £11,000,000  be  granted  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mb.  O'SULLIVAN  objected  to  pass  a 
Yote  of  such  magnitude  at  a  quarter 
past  1  in  the  morning,  and  moved  to 
report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr,  (y Sullivan,) 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE 
QUEB  explained  that  the  Yote  was 
merely  a  formal  one,  and  did  not  ask 
the  House  to  vote  any  money  beyond 
what  had  been  sanctioned  in  Committee 
of  Supply, 
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Queetion  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  15; 
Noes  87  :  Majority  72. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed' 
"That  tihie  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Jfr.  Pamell.) 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Reiolvedy  That,  towardsmaking  good  the  Supply 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service  of  the 
year  ending  the  31st  cUiy  of  March  1877,  the 
Bum  of  £11,000,000  be  granted  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednes- 
day, 

ELVER  FISHING  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Monk,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  Elver  Fishing,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Monk  and  Mr.  Price. 

^uipreaentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  162.] 


SMTTHFIELD   PRISON   (dTJBLIN)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith, 
BiU  to  authorise  the  sale  of  Smittifield  Peniten- 
tiary Convict  Prison,  Dublin,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith  and 
Sir  Michael  iIickr-Beach. 

^\ilpre8entedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  163.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Tuesday,  2^rd  May,  1876. 

MINUTES.J— Public  Bills— -S<?roMrf  Reading— 
Burials  m  Churchyards  (77),  negatived  ; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders,  Briton 
Ferry,  &c.  (No.  4)  ♦  (87) ;  Local  Government 
Provisional  Order,  Skolmersdale  (No.  6)* 
(88). 

Report — Partition  Act  (1868)  Amendment* 
(52)  ;  Statute  Law  Revision  (Substituted 
Enactments)  *  (82) ;  Pier  and  Harbour  Orders 
Confirmation  (Aldborough,  &c.)  ♦  (78). 

Third  Reading— VooWiQf;  ^Ughthouse*  (79),  and 
paued. 


BURLALS  IN  CHURCHYARDS  BILL. 

{The  Earl  Grey.) 
(no.    77.)      SECOND  READING. 

Order  of  the    Day  for   the    Second 
Beading,  read. 

Earl  GEEY,  in  moving  that  the  Bill 
be  now  read  the  second  time,  said,  he 
did  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  arra- 
ment  on  the  general  question  whetner 
Dissenters  had  a  grievance  with  respect 
to  churchyards — that  question  was  sufii- 
ciently  discussed  on  the  Motion  recently 
made  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  that  House  (Earl 
Granville),  and  he  did  not  intend  to 
revive  the  discussion  which  had  followed 
that  Motion.     It  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  him  to  do  so,  because  it  had  been 
distinctly  admitted  on  that  occasion,  both  * 
by  the  noble  Duke  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  on  behalf   of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  most  rev.  Primates 
on  behalf  of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  that 
there  did  exist  a  real  grievance  on  the 
part  of  the  Dissenters,  which  required 
to  be  remedied.     All  he  (Earl  Grey) 
now  proposed  to  attempt  was  to  show 
in   what   manner  this  admitted  griev- 
ance would  be  redressed  by  the  Bill  he 
had  laid   on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
and  that  it  did  not  deserve  the  some- 
what severe  strictures  which  had  been 
Eassed    upon    it    in    the   late    debate, 
oth  by  the  noble  Duke  opposite  and 
by  the  most  rev.  Primate.  Not  very  long 
ago  a  Motion  was  made  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  on  this  same  sub- 
ject, and  every  one  who  read  the  debate 
on  that  Motion  must  have  remarked  that 
the  two  Ministers  who  spoke  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  took  great 
pains  to  show  that  the  grievance  of  the 
Dissenters  was  not  the  only  thing  that 
required  redress  in  connection  with  the 
churchyards  of  this  country.    They  both 
contended  that  the   sanitary  condition 
of  many  churchyads  also  called  urgently 
for  attention.      He  believed  that  to  be 
perfectly  true — no  doubt,  many  of  our 
churchyards  were  in    a    most  unsatis- 
factory state.     Many  of  them  were  in- 
adequate,  as   regarded  extent,   to  the 
wants  of  the  present  population ;   and 
others,   while  not  too  small,   were  so 
badly  arranged  as^to  be  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  living.     Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.    Cross    had    ample     grounds    for 
their  assertions  on  that  matter;  and  he 
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presumed  the  inference  they  intended  to 
draw  from  the  fiacts  they  stcdied  was  that, 
any  measure  for  amending  the  law  with 
respect  to  churchyards  ought  to  provide 
for  protecting  the  public  health  from 
the  dangers  to  which  it  was  now  exposed, 
as  well  as  for  the  relief  of  a  large  number 
of  our  fellow-subjects  from  a  hardship 
of  which  they  complained.  He  presumed 
that  must  have  been  the  inference  they 
meant  to  draw  from  what  they  stated 
as  to  the  defective  condition  of  church- 
yards, since  otherwise  the  statement 
would  have  had  no  bearing  whatever  on 
the  subject  that  was  under  discussion. 
Assuming  that  he  was  right  in  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  conclusion  they  sought 
to  establish,  he  had  to  express  his  entire 
concurrence  in  it,  and  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore their  Lordships  was  an  attempt  to 
give  eflTect  to  that  view  of  the  subject. 
If  provision  was  to-be  made  for  the  sani- 
tary improvement  of  churchyards  it 
seemed  clearly  necessary  that  local  au- 
thorities should  be  created  for  that  pur- 
pose. Whatever  was  required,  whether 
it  were  the  enlargement  or  any  other  im- 
provement of  a  churchyard  ^  must  cost 
money,  and  he  did  not  know  how  that  was 
to  be  obtained  except  from  a  rate  paid  by 
the  parishioners ;  and  if  the  ratepayers 
were  to  provide  the  money  for  such  pur- 
poses, it  followed  that  the  ratepayers 
must  have  the  control  of  the  churchyards 
for  which  they  were  called  upon  to*  pay. 
Accordingly  in  his  Bill  he  provided  for 
the  creation  of  Burial  Boards  in  parishes. 
He  was  aware  of  the  great  objection 
that  would  be  raised  to  the  creation  of 
Burial  Boards  for  this  purpose — namely, 
that  this  course  woula  be  unjustifiable 
because  the  freehold  of  the  churchyard 
was  vested  in  the  clergyman.  Tedmi- 
cally  it  was  quite  true  that  the  freehold 
of  the  churchyard  was  vested  in  the 
clergyman  ;  but  it  was  shown  by  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Coleridge)  in 
the  recent  debate  that  the  freehold  in 
the  incumbent  was  qualified  by  the  rights 
of  the  parishioners,  and  had  in  it  very 
little  of  the  nature  of  property ;  that,  in 
fact,  the  position  of  the  parish  clergy- 
man in  relation  to  the  churchyard  was 
much  better  described  by  the  term 
"trustee"  for  the  benefit  of  the  pa- 
rishioners than  by  that  of  **  freeholder." 
If  that  were  so,  no  injustice,  or  hard- 
ship, or  injury  of  any  kind,  would  be 
inmcted  on  the  clergy  by  transferring  to 
other  hands  the   management  of   the 


churchyards.  He  also  ventured  to  say 
that  in  the  proposal  he  made  there  waa 
nothing  of  a  novel  or  strange  character  ; 
for  it  would  be  merely  a  return  in  prin- 
ciple to  what  up,  to  a  few  years  ago,  had 
fr^m  time  out  of  mind  been  the  actual 
state  of  .things  in  this  coimtry.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  church 
rates  the  law  required  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  churchyards  to  be  provided 
for  out  of  these  rates  by  the  authority  of 
the  Vestry.  The  Vestry  was  composed 
either  of  all  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish, 
or  of  a  number  of  them  chosen  to  re- 
present the  general  body  of  the  rate- 
payers. Thus,  the  ratepayers,  either 
personally  or  by  their  representatives, 
provided  the  funds  for  keeping  up  the 
churchyards,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
power  of  the  purse  carried  with  it  the 
control  of  the  service  for  which  the 
money  was  provided,  so  that  in  fact,  in 
the  management  of  the  churchyard  the 
clergyman  had  to  consider  what  were 
the  wishes  of  the  parishioners.  What 
the  Bill  proposed  was  a  mere  return  in 
principle  to  this  ancient  aiTangement 
only  substituting  a  Burial  Board  com- 
posed of  a  small  number  of  members  for 
the  more  cumbrous  Vestry,  which  for- 
merly controlled  the  mode  of  keeping  up 
of  the  churchyard.  In  this  manner  pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  effecting 
improvements  in  churchyards  where 
such  improvements  were  required,  with- 
out obliging  the  Board  to  incur  any 
expense  when  nothing  was  required  to 
be  done.  The  appointment  of  Burial 
Boards  would  also  afford  great  facilities 
for  removing  the  grievance  so  loudly 
complained  of  by  Dissenters.  In  resist- 
ing the  demand  of  the  Dissenters  to 
be  allowed  to  have  their  funerals  per- 
formed in  churchyards  by  their  own 
ministers  one  of  the  main  topics  insisted 
upon  had  been  the  risk  that  abuses 
might  arise  from  their  having  this  right 
conceded  to  them.  There  was,  in  his 
opinion,  but  little  ground  for  this  appre- 
hension ;  at  the  same  time  he  admitted 
that  it  would  not  be  right  or  proper  to 
open  the  churchyards  to  Dissenters  en- 
tirely without  check  or  restriction.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  allow 
Dissenters  to  select  for  the  interment  of 
a  relative  or  friend  any  spot  in  a  church- 
yard which  they  might  think  fit  to  choose. 
At  present  the  clerg3rman  had  the  power 
of  deciding  as  to  where  the  grave  was 
to  be  placed  :  he  could  object  either  on 
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flanitaiy  grounds  or  from  a  regard  to 
.  the  just  claims  of  others  to  any  parti- 
oular  selection  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  person  to  be  interred.  If  Dissenters 
were  admitted  to  the  churchyards,  it 
would  be  manifestly  inconvenient  that 
the  clergy  should  have  the  task  of 
making  such  decisions  in  their  case. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  good  feeling  and  good 
sense  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  would  prevent  any  un- 
seemly altercation  from  arising;  but, 
tmfortunately  there  had  been  examples 
of  wrong-headedness  in  a  few  both  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  Dissenters  to  warn 
them  of  the  evils  which  might  occasion- 
ally arise  unless  there  existed  some  au- 
thority to  check  ill-advised  proceedings 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  highly  inconveni- 
ent, to  say  the  least,  that  a  Church  and 
a  Dissenting  funeral  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  at  the  same  hour  in 
the  same  churchyard,  and  perhaps  close 
together,  all  risk  of  such  difficulties 
would  be  averted  by  giving  the  control 
of  the  churchyard  to  an  independent 
authority  as  proposed  by  the  Bill.  He 
trusted  that  he  had  now  sufficiently 
explained  to  their  Lordships  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  desired  to  pro- 
ceed. As  he  knew  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  the  Bill  passing  in  the  pre- 
sent Session  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  if,  after  having  ex- 
plained its  principle,  he  were  to  proceed 
to  discuss  its  provisions  at  greater 
length.  He  wished,  however,  to  defend 
himself  against  one  or  two  charges 
with  reference  to  these  provisions  which 
had  been  brought  against  him.  The 
most  rev.  Primate  said,  on  the  occasion 
to  which  he  had  already  referred,  that 
in  bringing  forward  this  measure  he 
had  shown  a  want  of  due  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  the  clergy.  He  could 
assure  his  most  rev.  Friend  that  he  had 
not  proposed  the  clauses  for  which  he 
had  censured  him  in  any  such  spirit,  but 
on  the  contrary  with  the  strongest  de- 
sire to  provide  for  the  opening  of  the 
churchyards  to  Dissenters  in  a  manner 
the  least  calculated  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  clergy  and  the  most  likely 
to  promote  the  success  of  their  minis- 
trations and  their  own  comfort.  He 
had  believed,  and  believed  still,  that 
this  would  be  best  accomplished  by  re- 
lieving them  from  all  responsibility 
with  reference  to  the  management  of 
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the  burial  grounds.  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  town  parishes,  cemeteries 
having  been  established,  the  clergy  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of 
the  burying  grounds.  They  had  neither 
authority  nor  responsibility  with  regard 
to  it ;  they  had  merely  to  bury  the  dead 
of  their  own  congregation  when  called 
upon  in  graves  of  which  the  position 
had  been  determined  by  another  and 
independent  authority.  He  had  never 
heard  that  the  instruction  of  their  flocks 
by  the  town  clergy  had  been  interfered 
with,  or  their  usefulness  diminished  by 
their  being  thus  relieved  from  any  charge 
of  burying  grounds.  He  was  totally  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  the  result 
should  be  different  because  the  burying 
ground  happened  to  be  adjoining  the 
church  instead  of  a  distance  from  it. 
He  could  not  therefore  see  how  any  in- 
sult or  injury  to  the  clergy  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  change  he  proposed,  but 
he  did  see  how  much  they  would  gain 
by  being  relieved  from  a  state  of  things 
which  at  least  occasionally  had  the  effect 
of  involving  them  in  angry  contentions 
with  some  of  their  parishioners.  Similar 
considerations  had  led  him  to  believe 
that  it  wQuld  tend  to  the  comfort  of  the 
clergy  themselves,  and  prevent  them 
from  being  mixed  up  in  harassing  alter- 
cations, that  they  should  be  disquali- 
fied from  becoming  members  of  Burial 
Boards,  and  the  same  disqualification 
ought,  he  thought,  to  be  applied  to  the 
ministers  of  Dissenting  congregations  in 
the  parish.  The  question,  however,  was 
one  which  might  fairly  be  left  to  be  de- 
termined according  to  the  judgment  and 
the  wishes  of  the  clergy.  There  was 
one  other  point  to  which  he  thought  it 
right  to  call  attention.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  it  had  often  been 
complained  that  the  clergy  were  now 
required  by  law  to  perform  the  funeral 
service  of  the  Church  over  the  bodies  of 
persons  with  respect  to  whom  they 
thought  it  ought  not  to  be  used.  It  might 
be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  this  objec- 
tion was  altogether  a  reasonable  one, 
and  whether  it  might  not  be  chiefly 
founded  on  an  incorrect  interpretation 
of  the  words  of  their  Service.  But,  be 
this  as  it  might,  as  in  point  of  fact  many 
clergymen  had  a  conscientious  objection 
to  performing  the  usual  funeral  services 
in  such  cases,  he  could  have  no  doubt 
that  this  objection  ought  to  be  respected. 
He  had  accordingly  introduced  a  pro- 
vision into  the  Bill  by  which  clergymen 
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would  be  relieved  £rom  the  obligation 
complained  of,  with  the  condition  he 
considered  indispensable,  that  when  the 
incumbent  of  a  parish  declined  to  per- 
form the  funeral  service  for  a  deceased 
parishioner  he  should  have  no  right  to 
object  to  its  being  performed  by  another 
clergyman.  The  cases  would  probably 
be  exceedingly  rare  when  another 
clergyman  wotdd  consent  to  perform  a 
funeral  service  refused  by  an  incumbent, 
but  unfortunately  they  knew  that  some 
few  cases  had  arisen — as  when  a  regular 
service  had  been  refused  in  the  case  of 
a  person  held  to  have  been  insufficiently 
baptized  by  a  Wesleyan  minister — in 
which  the  precautionary  regulation  would 
be  highly  necessary  and  effectual.  He 
had  only  to  add  that  if  an  Amendment 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months  should  be  moved  to  his 
Motion  for  the  second  reading  he  would 
offer  no  objection  to  it  as  he  was  aware 
that  a  person  of  such  little  authority  as 
himself  could  not  hope  to  settle  such  a 
question  as  that  of  the  amendment  of 
the  law  of  burial ;  still  his  object  would 
have  been  answered  by  laying  the  BiU 
before  their  Lordships  with  a  view  to  the 
future  consideration  of  the  subject,  and 
he  could  not  sit  down  without  expressing 
his  strong  conviction  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  and  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  tcike  care  that  another 
Session  should  not  pass  without  some 
measure  being  brought  forward  for 
settling  the  question  in  the  only  maimer 
in  which-  it  could  be  settled — namely, 
by  giving  complete  relief  to  the  Dis- 
senters from  the  grievance  under  which 
they  now  suffered. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
--{The  Earl  Grey.) 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
that  what  their  Lordships  had  heard 
£rom  the  noble  Earl  who  had  moved  the 
second  reading  was  only  another  proof 
that  the  settlement  of  this  most  serious 
question  should  be  imdertaken  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government.  His  noble 
Friend  tiie  noble  Earl  (Earl  Qranville) 
who  introduced  the  subject  the  other 
night  did  sreat  service  by  so  doing ; 
and  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond)  gratified  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try at  large  very  much  by  his  statement 
that  the  Government  would  undertake 
the  settlement  of  the  question.  One 
word  more.  He  would  be  presumptuous 

VOL.  CCXXIX.     [thirp  series.] 


enough  to  give  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
clergy.  He  counselled  them  to  listen 
seriously  to  what  the  present  Govern- 
ment might  say  to  them  on  this  matter ; 
for  he  very  much  doubted  whether  they 
would  ever  again  have  such  good 
Mends  as  they  now  had  on  the  Ministe- 
rial bench. 

The  Duke  of  RUTLAND  said,  that 
the  Bill  would  never  receive  his  assent 
— the  clause  which  would  disqualify  the 
clergy  from  even  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  churchyards  was  especially 
objectionable.  As  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site (Earl  Granville),  in  his  eloquent 
speech  the  other  night,  narrated  some 
telling  and  amusing  anecdotes,  he  (the 
Duke  of  Rutland)  would  follow  the 
noble  Earl's  example  so  far  as  to  illus- 
trate his  objection  to  this  Bill  by  an 
anecdote  relating  to  one  whom  he  would 
not  name.  The  person  in  question  was 
an  excellent  man  and  gave  good  dinners, 
but  he  was  by  no  means  brilliant  in 
conversation.  He  wished,  however,  to 
give  a  dinner  at  which  should  be  assem- 
bled a  number  of  the  most  celebrated 
wits  of  the  town;  but  there  was  this 
difficulty — that  he  knew  none  of  them. 
In  his  embarrassment  he  applied  to  a 
noble  Lord,  who  said — **  I  will  manage 
it ;  I  will  ask  the  company,  which  ought 
not  to  consist  of  more  than  twelve." 
Well,  after  a  few  days  the  noble  Lord 
presented  his  friend  with  a  list  of  the 
names  of  those  whom  he  had  asked. 
His  Mend,  on  running  through  the 
names,  remarked,  *^  These  will  do  well ; 
but  you  have  made  one  omission  which 
is  easily  rectified ;  you  have  left  myself 
out."  The  noble  Lord  replied — *'0h, 
that  is  impossible ;  you  would  spoil  all." 
**That  is  a  hard  case,"  observed  his 
friend.  '*  Not  at  all ;  don't  you  see  you 
will  have  all  the  credit  of  entertaining 
those  wits  to  dinner,  and  of  paying  for 
the  dinner  besides?"  Such  was  the 
comfort  given  to  the  host,  and  similar 
comfort  was  offered  to  the  clergy  by  the 
Bill  now  before  their  Lordships — every- 
one was  to  have  an  opinion  in  his  own 
churchyard  except  the  unfortunate 
clergyman.  He  would  ask  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Granville)  whether  the 
churchyards  of  England  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  England  or  not?  He 
believed  they  did : — if  so,  where  was 
the  difference  between  the  Church  and 
the  churchyard — the  only  difference  he 
could  see  was  that  one  had  a  roof  over 
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it  and  the  other  was  open  to  the  air. 
The  common  law  gave  to  Dissenters 
the  right  to  enter  the  churchyard,  and  to 
hear  the  services  and  receive  the  mini- 
strations of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
the  same  common  law  gave  them  the 
right  of  interment  in  the  churchyards, 
but  it  was  on  the  same  conditions,  that 
the  churchyards  were  open  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  glad,  however,  that  the  Government 
proposed  to  consider  the  whole  subject ; 
and  he  trusted  that  in  any  measures 
they  might  introduce  they  would  be 
careful  to  keep  inviolate  the  churchyards 
of  the  country.  He  believed  that  the 
Dissenters  suffered  under  no  grievance 
— some  hardships  there  might  be ;  but 
the  Dissenters  were  well  able  to  provide 
graveyards  for  themselves.  He  believed 
that  the  great  mass  of  them  were  not 
sensible  of  any  hardship,  and  that  this 
agitation  was  got  up  by  a  small  band 
of  persons,  some  of  whom  were  of  no 
religion,  partly  with  a  view  of  vexing 
the  members  of  the  Church,  and  some 
with  the  view  of  overthrowing  it  alto- 
gether. Therefore  he  hoped  that  neither 
Her  Majesty's  Government  nor  the 
Episcopal  Bench  would  yield  to  these 
demands. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFOED  thought 
that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury), who  had  now  left  the  House,  had 
spoken  to  the  clergy  in  a  somewhat  mi- 
natory tone — he  had  told  them  solemnly 
to  receive  the  counsel  of  the  Govern- 
ment, lest  they  should  never  have  a 
similar  favourable  chance.  He  (the 
Bishop  of  Oxford)  hoped  the  clergy 
would  receive  good  counsel  coming  from 
any  Government,  and  should  be  sorry  to 
think  them  incapable  of  accepting  good 
counsel  on  this  long- vexed  subject ;  and 
he  thought  they  had  shown  a  decided 
disposition  to  entertain  the  subject  of 
the  law  of  burial,  to  which  great  pro- 
minence had  been  given  in  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament.  But  he  appealed 
to  their  Lordships  to  say  whether  the 
clergy  had  had  fair  play  in  this  matter. 
Had  any  really  practical  plan  ever  been 
proposed  for  their  adoption?  Some- 
times the  clergy  were  spoken  of  as  if 
they  had  stolen  a  march  upon  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  had  somehow  obtained, 
to  their  prejudice,  possession  of  the 
churchyards.  But  this  was  certainly 
contrary  to  the  fact.  It  should  be 
remembered  that    neither    Parliament 

The  Luke  of  Rutland 


nor  the  State  had  ever  provided  church- 
yards in  any  parish  in  England.  This 
Bill,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  England,  would  enact  that  a  parish 
should  be  obliged  to  provide  its  own 
burial  ground.  At  this  moment,  if,  for 
example,  a  burial  ground  on  the  cpast 
were  swept  away  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea,  there  was  no  law  to  compel 
the  people  of  the  parish  to  provide 
another  burial  ground.  Eights  of  in- 
terment were  freely  spoken  of;  but 
Englishmen  as  such  had  no  right  to  a 
place  of  interment.  Churchyards  had 
been  provided  ages  ago  by  pious  lay- 
men— usually  the  lords  of  manors — 
under  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  and 
therefore  it  was  unfair  to  charge  the 
clergy  with  having  gained  possession  of 
the  churchyards  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  who  had  an  equal  right  to  them. 
He  trusted  that  when  the  clergy  had 
any  proposal  put  before  them  they  would 
listen  to  it — not  because  it  was  made 
by  the  Government,  but  because  their 
own  feelings  would  teach  them  to  show 
kindness  to  their  neighbours  and  mani- 
fest the  large  and  generous  charity  of 
the  Church  towards  all  mankind. 

Eakl  GEANVILLE  said,  he  would 
not  have  spoken  had  not  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Eutland)  made  a  direct 
appeal  to  him  on  the  points  of  law, 
whether  the  churchyards  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England.  In  answer,  he 
would  first  of  all  ask  the  noble  Duke 
whether  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
whole  was,  by  law,  the  owner  of  any 
property  at  all?  He  believed  not.  Next, 
he  believed  the  fee  of  the  churchyard  was 
vested  in  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
to  hold  in  trust  for  the  whole  parish, 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mon and  ecclesiastical  law. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
It  was  one  on  which  the  Dissenters  felt 
strongly;  and  Churchmen  could  not  be 
surprised  at  this,  remembering  that 
burial  services  and  interments  in  par- 
ticular places  had  given  rise  to  much 
warm  feeling  in  this  and  other  countries 
on  the  part  of  Churchmen  and  Eoman 
Catholics,  as  well  as  Dissenters.  The 
fear  that  the  churchyards  were  likely  to 
be  **  desecrated  "  ought  to  be  removed 
by  the  consideration  that  in  all  our  large 
cemeteries,  where  the  greater  part  of  the 
dead  were  now  interred  the  burial 
service  was  performed   by  DisBenting 
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minutan  of  aD.  denominatioiiB ;  yet 
he  was  not  aware  of  a  single  complcant- 
of  indecency  or  indecoram;  and  this 
afforded  a  ate>ng  presumption  that  they 
might  be  trusted  to  perform  the  service 
in  country  churchyards.  In  the  course 
of  his  literary  life  it  had  happened  to 
him  to  deliyer  two  funeral  addresses  over 
the  gpraves  of  literary  men;  and  he 
trusted  that  nothing  unbecoming  or  un- 
auitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
had  been  said  either  by  himself  or  others 
at  such  times  —  on  the  contrary,  he 
thouffht,  they  had  promoted  good  and 
amifl^le  feelings.  With  these  analogies 
the  present  question  might  be  decided 
in  a  simple  manner,  and  in  no  spirit  of 
antagonism  to  any  body  of  Dissenters 
whatever. 

LoBD  DYNEVOR :  As  an  incumbent 
of  nearly  50  years'  standing,  may  I  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  ?  I  was 
early  led  to  act  in  a  friendly  manner 
towards  Dissenters.  Two  persons  from 
whom  I  received  the  gpreatest  respect 
when  I  first  went  to  the  parish  which  I 
still  hold,  were  two  venerable  Dissenting 
ministers.  I  remember  walking  at  the 
head  of  a  corpse  with  one  of  them,  when 
he  said,  '*  I  have  been  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,"  meaning  he  had  been  a 
minister  there  for  40  years.  About  the 
same  time  I  became  acquainted  with 
several  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whom  I  much  esteemed.  About 
seven  years  ago  I  went  down  to  live  part 
of  the  year  in  South  Wales,  and  there  I 
found  the  benefit  of  having  been  always 
on  good  terms  with  the  Dissenters,  for 
almost  all  the  people  about  me  were 
Dissenters ;  quite  eight  out  of  10  in  the 
rural  parts.  I  cannot  indeed  say  that 
I  approve  of  the  noble  Earl's  Bill.  I 
should  not  like  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold, 
and  I  believe  that  the  clergyman  might 
still  remain  in  his  present  position  With 
regard  to  the  churchyards,  and  yet  that 
Dissenting  ministers  might  be  allowed 
to  bury  their  own  people  in  our  church- 
yards without  anything  irreverent  or 
unbecoming  occurring.  There  are  four 
bodies  of  Dissenters  in  my  own  parish 
in  Gloucestershire ;  two  have  burial- 
g^unds,  two  have  not.  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  allow  the  ministers 
of  those  denominations  to  perform 
funeral  rites  over  their  own  people. 
I  know  them,  and  have  confidence  in 
them  all  that  there  would  be  nothing 
unbeooming  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 


sion.   I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  grave 
consideration  that  the  refusal  to  allow 
Dissenting  ministers  to  officiate  implies 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted.    I 
believe  it  is  this  which  stirs  them  so 
deeply  at  the  present  time.    Thousands 
of  uiem  are  officiating  every  Sunday  in 
their  own  chapels;   they,  preach,   they 
perform  fimeral  services  in  their  own 
graveyards  and  in  cemeteries,  and  yet 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  so  in  our 
churchyards.    The  question  has  now  as- 
sumed graver  proportions,  and  the  Wes- 
leyans,   who    have   always  been    most 
friendly  to  the  Church  of  England,  are 
being  alienated  from  her.     I  will  not 
now  say  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this, 
but  it  is  the  fact.     About  three  years 
ago,  I  asked  a  Weeleyan  minister  what 
bethought  of  the  Burial  question.  *'  Oh," 
he  said,  **  we  do  not  move  in  it ;  we  are 
quite  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are." 
And  it  is  ihe  case  that  in  "Wales  there 
are  hardly  any  burial-grounds  attached 
to  their  chapels,  because  they  were  con- 
tent with  the  Church  of  England  service, 
but  it  is  not  so  iiow.    A  case  occurred 
the  other  day  in  Forest  of  Dean,  when 
the  circuit  minister  asked  permission  to 
officiate  at  the  funeral  of  a  Wesleyan. 
It  was  refused,  and  the  vicar  had  not 
legal  power  to  grant  permission.     But 
what  the  Wesleyans  complain  of  is,  that 
the  curate  allowed  an  official  of  the  Order 
of  Foresters  to  read  a  kind  of  service  at 
the  grave.     I  would  mention  one  or  two 
cases  to  show  how  persons  feel  on  this 
subject.     A  man  asked  the  clergyman  of 
my  parish  in  Wales  to  be  allowed  to  be 
buried  in   a  particular  spot.      It  was 
represented  to  him  that  the  part  was  very 
full.     ''  Oh,"  he  said,  *'  I  hope  you  will 
allow  it,  for  my  family  have  been  buried 
there  for  300  years."  Again,  an  old  firm 
Churchman  was  asked  to  sign  a  petition 
against  the  Burial  Bill.     He  said,   **I 
cannot  now,  for  I  wish  to  do  as  I  would 
be  done  by,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
buried  near  my  own  people.     Besides," 
he  said,  **  I  am  getting  old,  and  I  should 
like  to   draw  nearer  to  the  Dissenters 
before  I  die."     What  I  desire  is,  that 
concessions  should  be  made  to  Dissenters 
without  injury  to  the  Church  of  England. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  Nonconformists. 
Look   at    their    missionary  operations. 
The  Wesleyans  collect  near  £180,000— 
more  than  the  Propagation  Society  does. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  collects 
above    £100,000;    the    Baptist,    above 
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£58,000 ;  and  the  Primitive  Methodist, 
£12,000.  Ought  men  who  are  doing  all 
this  to  be  disregarded  when,  having  bap- 
tized their  people,  administered  the  Holy 
Communion  to  them,  attended  them  on 
their  sick-bed,  they  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  offer  a  prayer  or  give  an  address  at 
their  graves  ?  The  Church  of  England 
will  never  suffer  from  pursuing  a  con- 
ciliatory course,  and  conceding  what  may 
be  called  a  just  claim.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 
It  cannot  be  advanced  by  private  Mem- 
bers. It  is  an  open  sore  injurious  to  the 
Church  and  religion  in  this  country,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  stayed  the  better.  I 
think  also  our  burial  laws  require  revi- 
sion, and  that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  use  our  present  service  over 
persons  of  whom  no  charitable  hope  can 
be  entertained.  I  have  myself  had  the 
pain  of  reading  the  Burial  Service  over 
a  person  who  did  not  believe  in  a  future 
state.  We  know  what  scandal  occurred 
at  Cowley,  where  the  people  broke  into 
the  Church,  and  what  a  painful  scene 
occurred  at  the  funeral  of  Baron  Pigott. 
The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GOEDON  said,  he  would  not  detain 
their  Lordships,  as  in  the  former  debate 
on  this  subject  he  had  offered  some  re- 
marks on  what  he  considered  was  the 
purport  of  the  Bill.  The  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey)  now  stated  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  there  would  be  any  desire  to 
proceed  with  the  Bill ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hint  thrown  out  by  the 
noble  Earl,  he  would  content  himself 
by  simply  asking  their  Lordships  to 
read  the  Bill  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  moved  to  leave  out 
(**now")  and  insert  (**this  day  six 
months  "). 

On  Question  that  ('*  now  ")  stand  part 
of  the  Motion  ?  Resolved  in  the  negative ; 
and  Bill  to  be  read  2*  this  day  six 
months. 

THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  RAILWAY 
ACCIDENTS— BRAKES. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

LoED  COLYILLE  of  CULEOSS  said, 
that  two  years  ago,  on  the  Motion  of  a 
noble  Earl  (Earl  de  la  Warr),  a  Eoyal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  railway  accidents,  and 
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perhaps,  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  inquiry,  we  must  not  be  astonished 
that  the  Commission  had  not  yet  re- 
ported. It  appeared,  however,  very 
desirable  that  the  Commissioners  should, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  their  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  continuous  brakes.  In 
the  month  of  June  last  several  of  the 
leading  railway  companies,  at  great 
expense  and  inconvenience,  conducted 
for  the  Commission  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  extended  over  a  week.  On 
that  occasion  10  or  11  forms  of  brakes 
were  submitted  to  the  tests  that  were 
applied ;  but,  up  to  this  time,  not  a  single 
word  had  been  published  by  the  Bul- 
way  Accidents  Commission  as  to  the 
results  of  the  experiments.  No  doubt  a 
continuous  brake  was  a  valuable  appli- 
ance for  the  prevention  of  railway  acci- 
dents, and  some  companies  had  adopted 
it  to  a  certain  extent^  but  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  pending  the 
issue  of  the  Report  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission the  companies  would  go  to  the 
very  considerable  expense  of  applying 
continuous  brakes  to  all  their  rolUng- 
stock.  The  Great  Northern  Eailway 
Company  were  trying  Smith's  vacuum 
brake ;  but  the  application  of  it  cost  £50 
in  the  case  of  an  engine  and  £15  for 
every  vehicle,  and,  therefore,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  brake  for  every  engine  and 
carriage  would  involve  a  very  serious 
outlay.  He  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  a 
uniform  brake  should  be  adopted  by  all 
railway  companies  in  the  United  King- 
dom. Every  day  **  through  "  carriages 
were  run  from  London  to  Inverness  and 
Aberdeen,  passing  over  the  systems  of 
four  or  five  diflterent  companies,  and  if 
one  adopted  Smith's  vacuum  brake, 
another  Westinghouse's,  and  a  third  the 
chain  brake,  great  confusion  would  arise 
in  the  management  of  through  trains.  He 
thought  he  had  stated  enough  to  justify 
him  in  putting  the  Question  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice ;  and  he  would,  there- 
fore, ask  the  noble  Earl  sitting  behind 
him  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen),  as  the  pre- 
sent Chairman  of  the  Eailway  Commis- 
sion, Whether,  with  reference  to  the 
experiments  upon  various  descriptions 
of  continuous  brakes  provided  for  them 
by  a  number  of  the  leading  railway 
companies  in  June,  1875,  me  Eoyid 
Commissioners  upon  railway  accidents 
intend   to   recommend   any  particular 
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brake  for  adoption  bythe  Bailway Com- 
panies of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Lord  HOUGHTON  desired  to  ask 
the  noble  Chairman  of  the  Eojal  Com- 
mission, Whether  there  was  any  pros- 
pect of  the  conclusion  of  the  important 
labours  of  the  Commission,  by  which 
the  railway  interest  might  be  seriously 
affected  ?  Before  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  many  serious  accidents  had 
occurred,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Commission  might  be  able  to  make  sug- 
gestions by  which  a  recurrence  of  such 
accidents  might  be  prevented.  The 
public  and  the  railway  world  had 
anxiously  waited  for  such  counsel  and 
advice  as  the  Commission  might  be  able 
to  give;  but  two  years  had  elapsed 
without  the  satisfaction  of  that  anxiety. 
Doubts  were  expressed  at  the  time  as  to 
the  utility  of  appointing  a  Commission 
at  all,  and  whether  any  practical  good 
would  come  of  it,  and  those  doubts 
seemed  to  derive  some  confirmation 
from  the  long  delay  which  had  occurred 
in  the  making  of  a  Report ;  which  delay 
suggested  that  the  Commission  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion, and  that,  after  all,  the  question  of 
preventing  railway  accidents  must  re- 
main much  as  it  stood  before  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission. 

The  Eabl  of  ABERDEEN  :  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  give  an  answer  to 
the  Question  of  the  noble  Lord  near  me, 
were  it  not  for  the  obvious  consideration 
that  since  it  is  the  business  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  present  the  results  of 
their  investigations  in  the  form  of  a 
humble  Report  to  the  Queen,  it  would 
be  not  only  premature,  but  irregular,  if 
any  statement  were  made  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
closing any  portion  of  the  probable  con- 
tents of  that  Report.  As  to  the  experi- 
ments to  which  my  noble  Friend  has 
referred,  they  were  of  an  extensive  cha- 
racter, the  necessary  materials  and  ap- 
pliances being  provided  by  an  associa- 
tion of  the  leading  railway  companies 
in  a  very  liberal  and  complete  manner. 
The  Commissioners,  on  their  part,  were 
enabled  to  secure  the  valuable  services 
of  two  eminent  engineers,  assisted  by 
a  detachment  of  Sappers,  under  the 
command  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers; so  that  everything  had  been 
conducted  in  the  most  accurate  and  re- 
liable manner.  The  trials  were  public, 
they  were  witnessed  by  a  very  large 


number  of  gentlemen  professionally  con- 
nected with  railways, -and  the  general 
experiments  were  witnessed  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Press,  and  appeared 
at  the  time  in  the  newspapers.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  statement  or  intima- 
tion was  made  by  the  Commissioners  to 
the  effect  that  those  experiments  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  which  of 
the  various  brakes  was  per  se  the  best. 
In  answer  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Houghton),  I  may  add  that, 
though  eveiy  effort  will  be  made  to  com- 
plete the  Report,  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
the  exact  date  when  it  will  be  presented  ; 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject  to  which 
both  the  noble  Lords  have  alluded 
making  it  necessary  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  gone  into  with  com- 
pleteness. 

Eakl  COWPER  said,  the  remarks 
of  noble  Lords  impressed  him  with  the 
advantage  of  leaving,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  adoption  of  inventions  and  ap- 
pliances for  the  prevention  of  railway 
accidents  to  the  Railway  Companies 
themselves.  He  thought  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mission, it  appeared  probable  that  some 
effective  form  of  brake  would  have  been 
adopted  before  this  by  the  Railway 
Companies.  As  it  was,  they  were  wait- 
ing for  the  Commission,  fearful  lest  they 
should  incur  great  expense  and  then 
find  that  they  had  all  to  do  over  again. 
He  felt  strongly  that  the  great  thing 
was  to  make  railway  directors  feel  that 
they  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  public,  and  to  leave  them  to  adopt 
the  best  plans  for  preventing  accidents. 
A  great  stimulus  to  railway  directors  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  passengers  lay 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  liable  to  very 
heavy  damages  in  the  event  of  an 
accident. 

Earl  DE  LA  WARR  desired  to  say, 
in  answer  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Houghton),  that  some  excuse 
must  be  made  for  the  non-production  of 
the  Report  of  the  Commission,  for  when 
it  had  almost  come  to  the  close  of  its  la- 
bours in  the  taking  of  evidence,  and  was 
about  to  prepare  the  Report,  the  noble 
Chairman  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham) 
was  appointed  to  a  high  office  in  India, 
and  this  led  to  very  considerable  delay ; 
for  the  noble  Chairman,  in  order  to  com- 
plete as  far  as  possible  the  draft  Report, 
took  it  with  him  to  Port  Said ;  and  not 
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odIt  iofjk  the  Seport,  but  abo  took  ike 
SecVetaiy,  so  ikax  the  Commissioii  was 
for  two  or  three  months  not  onlj  without 
its  Beport,  but  also  withoat  its  Secre- 
ttaj. 

DOVEK  BARBOTTEL 
PETITION.    QUEsnoy. 


Eael  GBAXYILLE  rose  to  present 
the  Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Thfrer  of 
which  he  had  giren  Notice.    It  was  a 
Petition  from  the  owners    of  property 
in  Dover,   nnmeronsly  signed — indeed, 
no  Petition  conld  more  completely  repre- 
sent all  classes  and  all  political  parties 
in  that  town.     It  urged  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  pressing  necessity  of  meeting 
the  rapidly  increasing  traffic  between 
Dover  and  the  Continent ;    it   gave  a 
correct  history  of  the  last  attempts  at 
legislation,  and  prayed  their  Lordships' 
House  to  express  such  an  opinion  as 
would  induce  Her   Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  powers  to  construct  at  an 
early  date  such  an  extended  harbour  at 
Dover  as  would  provide  for  the  naval 
and  military  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try, and  afford  ample  accommodation  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  traffic  between 
Dover  and  the  Continent.    Their  Lord- 
ships might  look  with  some  suspicion  on 
representations  which  might  be  biased 
by  local  interests ;  he  would  therefore 
add  a  few  words  to  show  that  the  Impe- 
rial grounds  which  they  alleged,  both 
for  times  of  peace  and  for  war,  were 
not  to  be  doubted.     He  would  not  enter 
into  antiquarian  or  historical  details,  or 
ask  why  hundreds  of  years  ago  Dover 
was  called    '*  Clavis  Begni ;  "   or  why 
£80,000  was  spent  on  it  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  further  large  sums  by  Queen  Eliza- 
both.    James  I.,  in  his  charter  to  the 
town,  spoke  of  it  as  '*  for  many  ages  a 
most  noted  and  famous  port  and  har- 
bour,"   the  ruin   of  which  **  would  be 
the  greatest  damage  and  loss  to  this 
kingdom."      Charles  II.   ascribed    his 
Bucceeses  at  sea  to  his  ships  using  Dover 
harbour  to    refit    and    revictual.      Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,   in  his    Memorial    of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  said  : — 

**  No  promontory,  town,  or  haven  in  Christen- 
dom is  BO  placed  by  nature  and  situation,  both 
to  gratify  friends  and  to  annoy  enemies,  as  this 
town  of  Dover ;  no  place  is  so  settled  to  receive 
and  deliver  intelligence  for  all  matters  and 
actions  in  Europe  from  time  to  time;  nor  is 
there  in  the  whole  circuit  of  this  famous  island 
any  port  cither  in  retpect  of  security  or  defence, 

J^arl  De  La  Warr 


GT  of  trafik'  or 

DeedfuL  or  Tklher  €ff  zieceKXT  to  be 
than  this  of  Dover,  stafci<ed  >cn  a  prooKMitay 
next  frontfng  a  psisBant  f CTcign  Kmg.  and  in 
the  very  straight,  pttssac^.  and  iclcscxMizse  of 
ailfiwiirf  all  the  shipping  in  OiralieDdcBk.  And 
if  that  var  renowned  King,  your  Mnjesr*! 
father  [Henry  VIU .  fcimd  hov  neceHuy  it 
ms  to  make  a  haven  at  Dover  Vhen  Sondvich, 
Bye,  Gamber.  and  others  were  gocMl  havma,  and 
Oalaifl  also  wms  then  in  his  poaegJMaon\  and  yet 
qjarednot  to  bestow  of  his  tzvasnre  so  great  a 
maas  in  building  that  pier,  which  t2ien  MCiued 
a  probable  means  \o  perform  the  lame,  how 
much  more  is  the  same  now  needful :  or  imther 
of  necessity  (those  good  havens  being  extremely 
decayed] ,  no  safe  harbour  being  left  in  aU  tlw 
coast  almost  between  Portsmooth  and  Yaimonth. 
Seeing,  then,  it  hath  pkased  God  to  give  onto 
this  realm  such  a  situation  f cr  a  port  and  town, 
as  all  Christendom  hath  not  the  like,  and  en- 
dowed  the  same  with  all  commoditieB  both  by 
land  and  sea  that  can  be  wished,  methinks  therp 
remaineth  no  other  deliberation  in  this  case,  but 
how  most  sufficiently,  and,  with  greatest  per- 
fection potisible,  mo6t  speedily  the  same  may  be 
acoompnshed.*' 

He  heliered  that  every  line  of  that 
was  as  true  at  the  present  moment  as 
when  it  was  originaUj  written — only 
Dover  had  heeome  the  more  important 
from  the  invention  and  improvements  of 
steam.  The  subject  had  been  inquired 
into  at  various  times,  from  1836  down- 
wards, by  Committees  and  Commissions. 
In  1840  the  Commission  appointed  to 
survey  the  South-Eastem  Harbours  re- 
ported— 

''  The  situation  which  appears  to  us  to  be  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  at  the  same  time 
offers  the  most  eligible  position  for  a  deep  water 
harbour,  is  Dover  Bay.  Independently  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Continent,  tlus  bay  possesses 
considerable  advantages.** 

The  Commissioners  of  1844  in  their 
Beport  said — 

"  Dover,  situated  at  a  distance  of  only  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and 
standing  out  favourably  to  protect  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  narrow  seas,  is  naturally  the  situa- 
tion for  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war.  Its  valae, 
in  a  militanr  point  of  view,  is  undoubted ;  but 
the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  there  is, 
in  our  opinion,  indispensable  to  give  to  Dover 
that  efficiency  as  a  naval  station  which  is  neccs- 
sar}'  in  order  to  provide  for  the  security  of  this 
part  of  the  coast  and  the  protection  of  trade. 
The  Conmiission  cannot  close  their  Beport  with- 
out expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  their 
unanimous  opinion  and  entire  conviction  that 
measures  arc  indispensably  necessary  to  give  to 
the  south-eastern  m)ntier  of  the  kingdom  means 
and  facilities  which  it  docs  not  now  possess  for 
pNowcrful  naval  protection.  'Without  any  except 
tidal  harbours  along  the  whole  coast  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Thames,  and  none  acceasible 
to  largo  steamers,  there  is  now,  when  steam 
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poiiita  to  inch  great  changea  inmwildme  afisin, 

an  imperatiTe  neceMitj  lor  supplying  by  arti- 
ficial meam  the  want  of  harbouia  throughout 
the  narrow  port  of  the  ChanueL" 

There  wete  few  of  their  Lordships  who 
were  not  aware  of  the  miserable  accom- 
modation which' now  esiated  for  the 
important  traffic  between  Dover  and  the 
Continent.  During  the  last  seven  jears 
the  Harbour  Board  had  made  several 
attempts,  in  addition  to  those  proposed 
by  others,  to  remedy  this  great  deficiency. 
In  July,  1B72,  the  Board  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  two  railway  companies  to 
construct  a  water  station  for  Continental 
trafSc  at  a  cost  of  £200,000.  In  the 
autumn  he  (Earl  Granville)  learnt  that 
their  Bill  would  be  objected  to  by  the 
OoTemmeut  Departments  on  the  same 
g;rounds  as  on  former  occasions — namely, 
that  it  might  interfere  with  the  larger 
plans  which  were  supposed  to  be  under 
consideration.  Ho  brought  the  matter 
before  hie  Colleagues,  and  represented 
that  the  position  of  the  Government  was 
untenable — that  it  could  not  continue 
indefinitely  this  dog-in-the-manger 
policy,  obstructing  all  proposed  improve- 
ments, without  moving  one  step  in  pro- 
posing a  plan  of  its  own.  The  result 
was  that  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet 
was  formed,  consisting  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  himself,  who  most  carefully 
investigated  the  subject.  They  com- 
missioned Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  B.E.,  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
to  report  on  a  larger  harbour.  After 
considerable  negotiation  with  the  Har- 
bour Board  and  the  Bailway  Companies 
this  scheme  was  adopted,  the  Harbour 
Board  dropped  their  Bill  and  obtained 
a  vote  of  £10,000  towards  the  prelimi- 
nary expenses  of  the  works.  In  No- 
vember, 1873,  the  Harbour  Board  gave 
the  necessary  notices.  A  change  of  Go- 
Temment  occurred,  and  their  successors 
very  reasonably  requested  the  Harbour 
Board  to  drop  their  Bill,  as  they  had 
not  bad  time  to  consider  the  question. 
By  this  time  the  Harbour  Board  was 
nearly  £1,500  out  of  pocket.  In  I87S, 
after.  12  months'  consideration,  the  Go- 
vanuuent  themselves  promoted  a  Bill  to 
carry  out  the  same  plaiis.  The  Bill  was 
opposed  by  Ur.  Kylands  and  others. 
&>me  on  the  ground  of  economy,  but  by 
more  on  account  of  the  plan  not  being 


sufficiently  matured.  The  second  read- 
ing was  carried,  and  the  Bill  was  referred 
ti>  a  Select  Committee.  What  was  the 
oviilrinee  given  before  that  Committee  ? 
TLn  Duke  of  Cambridge  said — 

■■  I  do  not  know  of  soy  other  part  of  tbo 
rhiiii^el  fto  important  aa  ref^irds  defence  aa 
Il%.i,r.  Tha  plan  commends  itself  as  en  ad- 
vi-^iJile  mode  of  enlaiwne  the  harbonr  accom- 
Tii.-idnlion  of  Dover.  The  position  of  Dover, 
li>'iii^,  aa  it  is,  in  the  narroweet  part  of  tha 
f!  hunael,  I  look  upon  as  of  the  greatest  possible 
iijiprjrtance.  There  is  no  harbour  of  any  im- 
jiiiTiaflce  between  Portsmouth  and  quite  the 
Nn-pith  of  England,  with  the  encoption  of  Sheer- 
nis?,  and  you  can  hardly  call  that  a  harbour, 
lull  Hither  the  mouth  of  tho  Thttmes ;  but  with 
ihrit  I'lcoption  there  is  no  other  harbour  on  (he 
oijslof  any  magnitude  excepting  Dover.  The 
Llijk.' of  Wellington  always  considered  Dover  of 
liu'  greatest  importance.  The  military  works 
:i1  I>()ver  are  very  important  and  Pitensive.  I 
liiiil;  upon  it  that  there  is  no  scheme  ao  Impor- 
i^iiit  ds  the  one  before  the  Committee.  Quite 
irri'SCective  of  any  commercial  question,  it  would 
Ijf  ikaitable  to  carry  out  the  works  at  Dover 
riipw.  But  if  I  were  asked  if  it  ia  an  important 
Ijoiiil.  of  communication  on  general  priDciplee 
liolwi.eD  this  country  and  the  Continent,  1  con- 
riivi.',  on  that  ground  alone,  there  would  be 
(.Ti^aL  importance  attached  to  it,  quite  inda- 
]ii'inlint  of  any  strategical  ground.  There  ia 
iiiniiher  great  advantage  at  Dover,  that  there 
will  be  no  outhiy  of  public  money  required  for 
tlu'  protection  of  the  proposed  harbour.  A 
liiil'ijur  without  works  would  be  valueless.    The 

I'urtUnd  and  this  new  harbour  at  Dover,  I 
foiisiiier  the  advantage  of  Dover  very  great, 
from  the  great  fatility  of  concentrating  troops 
tiv  r^iilway  from  any  part  of  England." 

Giiluael  Charles  Nugent,  E.E.,  Deputy 
Director  of  Works,  gave  the  following 

ovidonce: — 

"  It  is  geographically  the  most  importajit 
l^uiiit  in  Great  Britain  for  having  a  military 
ii:irl..juT.  The  fortifications  at  Dover  would 
iNi.riiir.and  the  whole  of  the  harbour." 
In  a  confidential  Report  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  1843  the  Duke  particu- 
larly recommended  Dover  as  a  spot  for 
n.  barbour  of  refuge,  and  as  a  salienl 
military  spot  in  connection  therewith. 
Mftj^ir-General  Collinson,  E.E., 
Tiiiiiiding  for  several  years  the  South' 
Eastern  District,  gave  this  evidence — 

■'  Dover  is  an  eminently  advantageous  point 
fur  the  embarcation  of  troops  and  stores,  .  ,  , 
^'iry  extensive  accommodation  for  this  pnrpoee 
iit  wunted  beyond  that  wliich  now  ciistB.  .  . 
Duvec  is  the  most  important  strategical  poij 
f<ir  Urkval  and  military'  operations  in  the  kinj 
tl'in.  ...  I  think  it  is  really  absolutely  ne- 
li.sixtj  for  strategic  purposes  and  for  military 

Sir  jUexander  Milne,  First  Naviil  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  gave  this  evidence — 
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♦*  T  consider  the  position  of  Dover  a  very  im-  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said — 

portant  one  connected  with  naval  affairs.    In  ,        , 

case  of  any  operations  of  a  warlike  nature,  it  **  We  inherited  the  scheme  from  our  prede- 

will  become  a  necessity  to  have  coal  in  some  cessors.    We  found  it  in  the  form  of  a  Bill  last 

position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover.  There  year,  and  it  was  delayed  in  order  that  the  pre- 

&  no  place  better  suited  for  it  than  a  harbour  sent  Government  might  give  it  a  more  full  con- 

at  Dover.     I  attach  importance  to  it  as  a  posi-  sideration  before  they  committed  themselves  to 

tion  for  the  embarcation  of  troops.    There  is  no  it.    .    .    .    The  Treasury  would  not  have  aa- 

position  more  central  or  better  adapted  for  the  scnted  to  the  scheme  —  !  am  speaking  of  the 

embarcation  of  troops  than  at  the  end  of  two  present  Treasur>-— imless  it  had  felt  that  there 

railways  connected  with  the  interior  of  Eng-  were  public  grounds,  grounds  of  national  inte- 

land.    It  is  an    absolute  necessity   that   this  rest,  which  justified  the  scheme  as  a  whole." 

country  should  have  a  harbour  in  that  position,  .                                          -lxj'j 

that  our  fleet  may  have  the  means  of  coaling,  Alter  hearing  this  evidence,  what  did 

and  that  small  vessels  that  are  not  able  to  keep  the  Committee  report  ? — 
the  sea  in  the  Downs  in  very  heavy  weather 

should  have  a  place  where  they  can  be  concen-  "  The  evidence  adduced  before  them  leaves  no 

trated."  room  to  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  this  country 

_,          .  ,             If  nt     J.  '     -n            TT  J  being  obliged  to  engage  in  warlike  operations, 

Ihe  evidence  oi  Captain  HiVans,  Hydro-  the  proposed  harbour  would  be  of  the  greatest 

grapher  to  the  Admiralty,  agreed  with  value  and  importance,  both  in  a  naval  and  mili- 

that  of  Sir  Alexander  Milne.     Colonel  tary  point  of  view.    At  the  present  moment, 

Pasley,  E.E.,  Director  of  Works  at  the  ^^^™*y  ^®  ^'^  ^^  there  is  no  place  between 
.  ,  •  U  'J  Sheemess  and  Portsmouth  at  which  vessels  of 
Admiralty,  said  ^^  Majesty's  Navy  can  obtain  a  supply  of  coal 
"I  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  if  required.  The  Downs  are,  no  doubt,  an  ad- 
the  country  that  the  harbour  should  be  provided  mirable  naval  station,  both  in  point  of  security 
at  Dover.  Between  Portsmouth  and  Sheemess  and  convenience  of  position,  but  coaling  there 
there  is  at  present  no  place  where  the  fleet  can  would  have  to  be  carried  on  from  sea-going 
coal,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  place  where  the  vessels  or  floating  depots,  which  in  time  of  war 
fleet  can  coal,  and  Dover  being  in  the  narrowest  would  be  exposed  to  attack  by  the  enemy,  unless 
part  of  the  Channel,  and  at  the  same  time  close  protected  by  works  which  at  present  do  not 
both  to  the  German  Ocean  and  to  the  English  exist.  If  the  proposed  harbour  is  successfully 
Channel,  is  a  most  important  point  for  the  fleet  constructed,  iron-cjads  of  the  largest  class  can 
to  rendezvous  if  there  be  any  danger  of  inva-  ^  moored  alongside  the  existing  Admiralty 
sion,  and  in  order  that  the  Fleet  may  rendez-  I'ier,  or  the  Eastern  Pier,  if  modified  with  that 
vous  there  and  be  there,  it  is  absolutely  necos-  ^'iew ;  coals  from  any  part  of  England  or  Wales 
sary  that  a  place  of  coaling  should  exist.  This  ^^Y  ^  brought  by  railwav  in  trucks  direct  to 
is  a  necessity  of  modem  growth.  Now,  as  the  *^e  side  of  vessels,  and  shipped  with  facility. 
Navy  consists  almost  exclusively  of  steamships,  safety,  and  despatch.  In  a  military  point  of 
it  has  become  a  primary  necessity  that  facilities  ^ew,  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  harbour 
for  coaling  should  exist.  The  importance  of  "^  t^®  of  war  are  not  less  apparent.  Hitherto 
Dover  has  accordingly  grown  very  greatly  as  ^^  proper  facilities  have  been  provided  either  at 
compared  with  what  it  was  in  those  times.  If  Woolwich,  Chatham,  or  Sheemess  for  the  em- 
a  harbour  were  to  be  made  anywhere  in  the  barcation  of  troops,  while  at  Portsmouth  the 
neighbourhood,  you  would  have  to  start  afresh  length  of  wharf  in  the  dockyard  is  quite  insuffi- 
and  constmct  fortifications,  which  at  Dover  you  eient,  and  in  time  of  war  would  probably  be  re- 
have  already  done.  At  present  there  is  no  place  quired  by  the  Admiralty  for  naval  purposes.  On 
where  a  large  foree  could  bo  embarked  in  a  short  ^^^  otl}er  hand,  Dover  is  in  communication  by 
time absolutely  none."  *^o  railways  with  the  militarj'  stations  of  Can- 
terbury, Maidstone,  Sheemess,  Chatham,  Wool- 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  gave  strong  evi-  wich,  London,  Aldershot,  Portsmouth,  and 
dence  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  Shomcliffo;  and,  as  the  lines  of  rail  come  down 

of  his  confidence  in  the  LderateW  l^oufd\rbCa'^e';lrt^^^^ 

racter  ot  the  estimates,  and  of  the  almost  for  the  embarcation  o^  a  large  force.    To  these 

certainty   of   the   estimated   increase  of  considerations  must  be  added  the  important  fact 

traffic.     With  regard  to  the  last  point,  ^^^  ^^®  proposed  harbour  will  bo  under  protec- 

he  said  that  engineers  had  made  mis-  ^^^'^  ^*  «T^  "^^  works  which  it  would  be 

■   1              X     AT-           x    i»  X 1    •           1  necessary  to  pro\ide  in  any  other  position  where 

takes  as  to  the  cost  of  their  works— an  a  harbour  for  naval  and  nulitary  purposes  could 

error  which,  probably,  it  did  not  require  be  constmcted.    With  regard  to  its  capabilities 

Sir   John's  high   authority  to  convince  as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  the  Committee,  while  of 

their    Lordships  —  but    that    he    had  0P"4°»  ^^^  ^™®  advantage  is  Ukcly  to  be  de- 

•.t^oT/^*  "U-^r^^-^    o«    :««♦««««    ^-u^       :*!,  nved  by  the  commercial  marme  in  this  respect, 

never  known  an  instance  when,  with  yet  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  thii 
relerence  to  the  probable  growth  of  advantage,  and  were  that  the  only  ob)ect  in 
traffic,  they  had  been  large  enough  in  Wew  would  not  feel  justified  in  recommending 
their  estimates.  Mr.  Druce,  another  its  constmction.  Lastly,  ^-ith  regard  to  the  ad- 
eminent    Civil   Engineer,    with   special  ^^^  ^^,  ^^  proposed  harbour,  with  regard 

?       .  \      o.       -^T  1-  to  Channel  commumcation,  there  is  no  doubt 

experience,      corroborated      Sir      John  that  the  convenience  of  embarking  and  disem- 

Hawkshaw  s    evidence.      Mr.     \V  .    H.  barking  in  any  weather  in  the  smooth  water  of 
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a  sheltered  harbour  is  of  great  public  impor- 
tance. That  this  is  fully  appreciated  by  the 
great  companies  which  carry  the  postal  and 
passenger  trafl&c  from  the  port  of  Dover  to  the 
Continent,  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  pro- 
posals which  have  in  past  years  been  made  by 
them  for  the  construction  of  a  smaller  harbour 
specially  designed  for  that  purpose.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  Committee  desire  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  evidence  which  has  been 
submitted  to  them,  and  by  which  they  have  been 
much  impressed,  to  the  effect  that  a  considerably 
increased  extent  of  deep  water  space  might  be 
secured  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  present 
designs,  at  an  increased  cost  of  moderate  amount. 
It  appears,  however,  to  the  Committee  that  it 
woula  be  beyond  their  functions  to  recommend 
such  an  increase  of  expenditure,  and  they  there- 
fore content  themselves  with  bringing  the  evi- 
dence referred  to  specially  to  the  notice  of  the 
House." 

The  Bill  was  dropped,  and  in  answer  to 
a  Question  from  him,  the  Duke  of  Eich- 
mond  said — 

"With  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  matter,  he  might  state  that  they, 
after  reading  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  larger  works  were  advisable,  and  find- 
ing that  these  larger  works  would  cost  more 
money  than  the  tolls  would  readily  cover,  thought 
it  better  to  withdraw  the  Bill  for  the  present 
Session  in  order  that  they  might  in  the  autumn 
thoroughly  sift  and  digest  the  evidence,  and  pre- 
pare a  plan  to  submit  to  Parliament  next  Session. 
In  making  this  statement  he  did  not  pledge  the 
Government  to  any  particular  scheme,  but  wished 
to  show  their  Lorcuhips  that  the  Bill  was  not 
withdrawn  with  any  \'iew  of  shelving  the  matter 
in  any  way  whatever."  —  [3  Satisardf  ccxxv. 
1367.] 

Believing  the  Government  intended  to 
proceed  with  the  Bill  in  the  next  Session 
the  Harbour  Board  took  no  action  prior 
to  November,  1875;  when  on  the  10th 
of  that  month  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  stating  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  decided  not  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill  next — that  was,  this —  Session. 
The  delay  of  the  Qt)vernment  in  commu- 
nicating their  intention  prevented  the 
Board  taking  any  step  in  the  matter. 
He  was  sure  it  was  not  an  intentional 
want  of  courtesy,  but  the  inconvenience 
was  not  the  less.  After  all  that  had 
passed,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  was  a 
money  difficulty,  and  increased  taxation 
showed  how  pressing  that  money  difficulty 
was.  He  was  the  last  person  to  under- 
value economy;  he  belonged  to  a  Go- 
vernment which  was  supposed  to  have 
pushed  that  virtue  too  far,  and  yet,  after 
full  deliberation,  they  resolved  that  the 
enlargement  of  Dover  Harbour  was  a 
necessity  in  peace  and  in  war.  He  was 
certain  that  Her  Majesty's  present  Qt)- 


vemment  would  not  raise  the  objection 
of  economy  in  any  case  where  State  ne- 
cessity justified  expenditure.  The  ex- 
penditure on  the  shares  of  the  Suez 
Canal  was  justified  solely  on  the  necessity 
of  securing  the  shortest  of  three  routes 
to  India  for  our  commerce  and  our  troops. 
But  surely  if  that  were  a  necessity — and 
it  was  generally  admitted  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage— it  was,  at  least,  an  equal  ne- 
cessity to  improve  our  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  Continent  of  Europe  in 
time  of  peace,  and  to  do  that  which  all 
the  naval  and  military  authorities  said 
was  essential,  not  only  for  sending  out 
our  troops  from  home,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defence  from  invasion,  and  no 
one  would,  he  presumed,  say  that  the 
chance  of  a  due  pecuniary  return  was 
less  for  the  improvement  of  Dover  Har- 
bour than  for  the  purchase  of  the  shares. 
He  sincerely  hoped  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  give  some 
explicit  assurance  on  this  question. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  it  was  very  natural  that 
his  noble  Friend,  from  his  official  con- 
nection with  that  part  of  the  country  and 
his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Harbour 
Board,  should  put  the  Question  he  had 
just  put,  present  a  Petition,  and  ask  for 
information  on  this  subject.  He  could 
assure  his  noble  Friend  that  the  last 
thing  he  would  think  of  would  be  to 
decry  the  Petition  which  he  stated  to 
have  been  so  numerously  and  respectably 
signed,  or  to  suggest  that  the  persons 
who  had  signed  it  were  not  acting  in  a 
hand  fide  way,  or  that  they  did  not  believe 
the  allegations  set  forth  in  it.  Neither 
did  he  rise  to  undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  the  harbour  of  Dover,  whether 
in  a  strategical,  national,  or  commercial 
point  of  view.  He  accepted  the  high 
authorities  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
quoted,  from  His  Royal  Highness  the 
illustrious  Duke  the  Field-Marshal  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, down  to  Sir  "Walter 
Raleigh.  He  was  satisfied  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  present  illus- 
trious Commander-in-Chief  and  by  the 
late  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, either  of  whom  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  him,  and  his  noble  Friend 
need  not  have  travelled  so  far  back  as 
the  worthy  Knight  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  His  noble  Friend  had  left 
him  very  little  to  say — he  had  with  such 
perfect  accuracy  described  the  whole 
course  which  the  late  Government  had 
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taken  on  this  subject,  the  Bill  which,  had 
been  introduced,  and  the  position  in 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  found 
themselves  with  respect  to  that  BiU 
during  the  last  Session.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  that  time  thought  it  ad- 
visable that  the  Bill  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  In  consequence  of  the 
recommendations  of  that  Committee,  and 
what  occurred  before  it,  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill.  It  was  therefore  vrithdrawn,  and 
the  Government  intended  to  consider 
the  whole  matter  during  the  last  autumn. 
They  did  consider  it ;  but,  as  the  noble 
Earl  would  admit,  the  subject  was  one 
of  very  high  importance,  of  consider- 
able gravity,  and  required  very  great 
consideration.  The  Government  were 
not  able  during  the  autumn  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  in  time  to  give  the  notices 
which  would  have  been  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  Parliamentary  practice. 
The  undertaking  also  was  very  large, 
and  one  which  required  a  very  consider- 
able outlay  from  the  public  funds ;  there 
was  a  very  important  person  to  be  con- 
vinced— a  person  no  less  important  in 
this  Government  than  in  the  last,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — and  the 
result  was  that  it  was  not  found  possible 
to  proceed  with  so  large  a  scheme  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament.  He 
was  not  going  to  follow  his  noble  Friend 
into  an  inquiry  whether  it  was  as  im- 
portant from  a  commercial  point  of  view 
to  improve  Dover  Harbour  as  it  was  to 
purchase  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  He 
would  content  himself  with  saying  that 
the  Government  were  perfectly  satisfied 
that  Dover  Harbour  was  of  very  great 
value,  from  a  national  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Smith,  indeed,  said  so  in  the  course 
of  his  evidence.  The  matter  was  still 
imder  the  consideration  of  the  Qt)vem- 
ment;  but  the  increased  Estimates  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  present 
yecur  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  proceed  during  the  present  year  with 
a  work  which  must  naturally  be  attended 
with  expense. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE  said,  he 
was  glad  to  gather  from  the  answer  of 
the  noble  Duke  that  the  Government 
were  perfectly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
Dover ;  and,  as  his  opinion  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  he  wished  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  that  he  adhered  to 
every  word  of  what  he  had  expressed  on 

The  Luke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 


a  previous  occasion.  It  was  not  that  he 
attached  much  importance  to  his  own 
views,  but  they  were  the  views  of  the 
Duke  of  Welling^n  and  of  every  mili- 
tary man  who  had  considered  the  ques- 
tion. Difficulties  might,  no  doubt,  have 
arisen  to  prevent  the  works  from  being 
pushed  on  in  the  present  year ;  but  he 
noped  that,  whenever  it  w£is  possible  to 
do  so,  these  works  might  be  undertcJ^en, 
for  they  formed  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  undertakings  which 
could  be  carried  out.  We  had  a  position 
there  very  capable  of  defence.  A  har- 
bour might  be  formed  such  as  could 
hardly  be  formed  on  any  other  part  of 
the  coast,  yet  there  existed  there  no 
satisfactory  means  of  embarking  or  dis- 
embarking troops.  We  were  a  g^at 
maritime  nation ;  and,  as  the  possibility 
of  such  requirements  must  be  provided 
for,  it  was  of  national  importance  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  Dover 
available  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses. 

Lord  CAELINGFORD  said,  that 
having  had  charge  of  the  Bill  of  the  late 
Government  on  this  subject  in  the  other 
House,  he  had  listened  with  some  anxiety 
to  the  answer  of  the  noble  Duke.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Government  had 
not  changed  their  minds  as  to  the  na- 
tional gravity  of  this  question.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  noble  Duke  for 
not  doing  anything  in  the  present  year 
were  not  convincing,  but  he  hoped 
that  this  year's  delay  would  be  the  last, 
and  that  next  year  they  would  under- 
take the  completion  of  this  great  na- 
tional work.  One  pecuHtuity  of  the 
CEise  already  mentioned  by  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Granville)  was  that  a  large 
sum  of  public  money  had  already  been 
spent  at  Dover  both  in  the  water  and  on 
the  land.  He  would  not  say  that  this 
expenditure  was  wasted ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  works  it  brought  in  a 
very  inadequate  return.  A  great  for- 
tress had  been  placed  there  to  command 
and  protect  the  harbour ;  was  it  not 
worth  while,  then,  even  at  some  con- 
siderable cost,  for  the  country  to  com- 
plete what  it  had  begun,  and  make 
Dover  Harbour  really  safe  and  adequate 
for  such  purposes  as  the  coaling  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  in  time  of  war,  and  gene- 
rally as  a  naval  station,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  thereby  greatly  promoted  the 
convenience  and  safety  of  the  cross- 
Channel  traffic?    While  at  the  Board 
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of  Trade  he  had  regretted  that  it  was 
necessary  to  refuse  the  assent  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  thus  put  a  stop  to  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Channel  in- 
tercommunication, because  they  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  plans  of  the 
Government  and  injure  Dover  as  a  naval 
harbour.  He  trusted  that  after  the 
present  year  the  works  would  be  no 
longer  postponed. 

The  Earl  of  FEVEESHAM  said, 
that  Dover  was,  no  doubt,  an  important 
harbour;  but  he  thought  that,  in  con- 
sidering the  expediency  of  completing 
the  works  there,  the  Government  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  larger  question  of 
harbours  on  the  North-East  coast.  A 
Boyal  Commission  appointed  not  many 
years  ago  to  inquire  into  this  subject 
reported  in  favour  of  Filey  Bay  as  a 
harbour  of  refuge,  but  no  action  had 
ever  been  taken  by  any  Government  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation,  although 
every  year  a  great  loss  of  life  occurred 
on  this  coast.  Nor  was  there  a  harbour 
of  defence  on  the  east  coast ;  and  before 
coming  to  any  decision  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  expensive  works  at  any  one 
point  of  the  coast  the  Government 
should  take  into  consideration  the  whole 
question  of  harbour  refuge  and  defence 
upon  the  east  coast. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  said,  that  Dover 
stood  on  a  different  footing  from  other 
harbours.  He  rose,  however,  to  ask 
the  noble  Duke  opposite  for  a  more  pre- 
cise answer  to  his  Question.  The  noble 
Duke  said  that  the  Government  were 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  subject. 
So  had  other  Governments  been,  but 
nothing  had  been  done.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Harbour  Board  at  Dover,  he 
wished  to  know  what  the  Government 
proposed  to  do.  As  the  noble  Duke 
knew,  this  Board  had  powers  to  raise 
£500,000  for  improving  and  enlarging 
the  harbour,  but  they  could  not  act 
without  the  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GOEDON  said,  he  had  admitted  the 
gravity  of  the  question,  and  the  great 
importance  of  Dover  Harbour.  The 
Government  also  had  shown  their  de- 
sire to  do  something  by  taking  up  the 
BiU  brought  forward  by  their  Prede- 
cessors. That  Bill,  it  was  true,  had 
been  withdrawn,  but  from  no  desire  to 
stop  the  further  progress  of  the  works. 
He  was  not  now,  nowever,  in  a  position 


to  pledge  the  Government  as  to  the 
exact  course  they  would  take  next  year 
on  this  subject. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

House  adioiuEied  at  half-past  Seven 
o'clock,  to  Friday  next,  half- 
past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  2Zrd  May,  1876. 


MINUTES.]  —  Public  Buaa— Ordered— IjqcbI 
Government  Proyisional  Orders,  Aberavon, 
&c.  (No.  7)  • ;  PubUc  Health  (Scotland)  Pro- 
yisional  Order  (Wemyss)  •. 


COMMITTEES. 

Ordered,  That  Committees  shall  not  sit  upon 
Thursday,  being  Ascension  Day,  until  Two  of 
the  clock,  and  have  leave  to  sit  until  Six  of  the 
clock,  notwithstanding  the  sitting  of  the  House." 
— {Mr.  Chaficellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 


THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION— OFFICERS 
OF  THE  "  PANDORA."— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whe- 
ther the  Naval  Officers  who  are  about 
to  sail  in  the  "  Pandora  "  with  Captain 
Allan  Young,  will  be  allowed  to  count 
the  time  they  are  afloat  ? 

Mb.  HUNT  :  Under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  they  will  be  al- 
lowed to  count  such  time ;  and  they 
will  be  placed  on  the  books  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  and  be  entitled  to 
fiillpay. 

GAS  COMPANIES  ACT— GAS  REFEREES. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  MAKINS  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  What  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trade  when 
they  were  informed  that  Mr.  R.  H. 
Patterson,  one  of  the  gas  referees  ap- 
pointed by  them  under  the  Act  of  1868, 
had  taken  out  a  patent  for  improvements 
in  the  purification  of  coal  gas  on  the 
9th  of  March  1872,  while  he  held  the 
office  of  a  gas  referee ;  if  he  would  ex- 


nil 
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plain  to  the  House  for  what  reasons 
Messrs.  Patterson  and  Peirce,  two  of 
the  referees,  were  superseded  in  their 
office  in  August  1872,  and  Dr.  Tyndall 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt  ap- 
pointed in  their  places,  the  said  office  of 
gas  referee  not  being  abolished  or  re- 
constructed in  any  way ;  the  powers 
remaining  the  same  as  heretofore,  but 
the  emolument  only  being  diminished ; 
and,  whether  he  is  aware  that  in  the 
recent  action  "Patterson  r.  The  Gas- 
light and  Coke  Company,"  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Appeal  condemned  in  strong 
terms  the  withholding  of  the  Gas  Refe- 
rees' Report,  dated  Slst  January  1872, 
but  which  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not 
receive  till  the  26th  March  1872,  be- 
tween which  dates  Mr.  R.  H.  Patterson 
obtained  his  patent  of  the  9th  March 
1872,  for  the  system  of  purification  re- 
commended and  suggested  in  that  re- 
port and,  as  stated  in  evidence,  with  the 
sanction  and  approval  of  the  other  two 
referees ;  and,  if  so,  what  steps  he  has 
taken  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 
statement  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY:  The 
Board  of  Trade  first  saw  in  The  Journal 
of  Gaslighting  of  March  26,  1872, 
notice  of  a  patent  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Patterson,  one  of  the  Gas  Referees.  On 
the  23rd  of  April  the  Board  wrote  to 
Mr.  Patterson  inquiring  whether  he 
was  the  person  referred  to  in  the  notice, 
and,  if  so,  what  was  the  nature  of  his 
patent.  Mr.  Patterson  explained  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  make  any  sub- 
stantial charge  for  his  patent  to  the 
companies  with  which  he  was  officially 
concerned.  The  Board  of  Trade  said 
it  was  questionable  whether  a  public 
officer  ought  to  make  use  of  knowledge 
and  experience  acquired  by  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties  to  estab- 
lish a  claim  to  a  patent.  When  the 
patent,  if  successful,  was  one  which 
could  or  might  be  purchased  by  manu- 
facturers whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
officer  to  control,  to  be  used  by  them  for 
the  purposes  of  a  process  which  he  was 
appointed  to  regulate,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  holding  of  such  a 
patent  by  such  an  officer  was  inconsist- 
ent with  his  public  duties.  Messrs. 
Patterson  and  Peirce  were  informed  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  1872,  that  they  would 
not  be  re-appointed  after  the  expiration 
of  their  annual  appointment,  in  August, 
1872 ;    but    the  circumstances  are  too 
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long  to  be  stated  in  answer  to  a  Ques- 
tion. I  am  aware  of  the  language  of 
the  Lords  Justices  of  Apped!^  in  the 
recent  case  of  **  Patterson  r.  the  Gas- 
light and  Coke  Company,"  but  as  the 
referees  referred  to  ceased  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1872, 
I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  any 
further  steps  in  the  matter.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  move  for  the  Correspond- 
ence on  this  subject,  it  shall  be  laid  on 
the  Table. 


EGYPT— BOARD  OF  FINANCE— MR. 
RIVERS  WILSON.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  CAETWEIGHT  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  When  the 
leave  of  absence  given  to  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson  on  leaving  this  Country  expires ; 
whether  any  extension  thereof  heis  been 
asked  for  and  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  as  at  present  advised,  see 
any  reason  for  entertaining  such  re- 
quest, if  made  or  about  to  be  made, 
with  the  view  of  enabling  Mr.  Kivers 
Wilson  to  continue  his  services  to  the 
Khedive ;  and,  if  he  can  now  state  when 
he  expects  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  promised  additional  Corre- 
spondence relating  to  Egypt  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  leave  of  absence  given  to 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  was  not  limited  to 
any  particular  date,  but  the  time  during 
which  he  was  expected  to  be  absent  is 
now  about  expiring.  A  few  days  ago  we 
received  a  telegraphic  communication 
from  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  to  the  effect 
that  the  Khedive  had  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  would  accept  an  appointment  in 
connection  with  the  Egyptian  financial 
administration,  and  Mr.  Kivers  Wilson 
intimated  that  he  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  accept  such  an  appointment  for  a 
period  of,  say,  a  year,  if  he  could  have 
an  extension  of  leave  for  that  purpose. 
To  that  a  reply  was  given  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  considered  that 
it  would  be  inconvenient  that  Mr.  Wilson 
should  t€ike  any  service  or  should  remain 
in  Egypt  unless  he  entirely  disconnected 
himself  from  the  Civil  Service  of  this 
country.  I  therefore  presume  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson  will  not  accept  that  appointment, 
although  we  histve  not  receivea  any  posi- 
tive communication  from  him  since  that 
intimation  was  given.  I  think  we  shall 
be  able  in  a  very  few  days  to  lay  the 
Correspondence  upon  the  Table. 
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Whether    Her    Majesty's    Oonsul    at 

SPAIN-SEIZURE  OF  THE  "  OCfTAYIA."  Salonica  has  made  any  report  on  the 

QXTESTiON.  circumstances  which  led  to  and  accom- 

Me.    Seejbant    SIMON    asked   the  panied  the  recent  massacre  at  Salonica ; 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  «f  ^,  whether  he  has  any  objection  to 

Aflfairs,  Whether  the  Cubans  who  were  **\7  ^*\?;j^^4     c         t,          r 

taken  out  of  the   "Octayia,"  and  de-  ,   ^-  ^9^^=   ^°'^,  Papers  have 

tained  at  Porto  Bico,  have  been  released ;  ^  "^^f «?  Tv*^' W  ^'^l  ^^^  "^Tl 

if  not,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern-  They  relate  to  the  whole  subject,  and  it 

ment  have  taken,  or  intend  to  take,  any  T"*'^  ^®  inconvenient  to  lay  a  part  of 

steps  to  procure  their  release,   seeing  the  Correspondence  on  the  Table  before 

that  the  '<  Octavia  "  was  a  British  vessel,  ^}^  '««*\  ^  f  °«T^f  *°  the  first  Ques- 

and  that  at  the  time  she  was  seized  by  a  S?'''.-^.v*n  ***  w  «  ^  **  ^l  ^"^f 

Spanish  vessel  of  war  she  was  on  the  ^Ig''*'  the  Consul  at  Salonica.  has  made 

high  seas,  and  that  the  Cubans,  in  com-  »  ^P^f*  *?  Her  Majesty  s  Government 

mon  with  aU  on  board,  were  under  the  ^^^  *«  lamentable  occurrence  which 

protection  of  the  British  flag  ?  t?°'^  phice  tfiere  the  o^er  day,  and  that 

Mb.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  the  *^«  P"T^  "^  *1^»*  ^^^F*'  ".,*«  ^^}^ 

Cubans  had  not  been  rele^id ;  but  Her  f  ff««*.=  J-  P^^g*?*?  g^rf  <>?  *  ^^8«  »5 

Majesty's  Government  had  received  an  the  district  of  Salonica,  having  embraced 

assirance  from  the  Spanish  Government  Mahomedamsm,  had  to  come  to  Salonica 

that  nothing  would  be  done  to  them  or  *?  =»^«  before  the  Grand  Council  a  de- 

to  the  vessel  untU  an  arrangement  had  ^aration    to   that    effect,    a    formality 

been  come  to  between  the  t^o  Govern-  ^^^'^'^  >  *®  ^°^  ^^  in  regard  to 

ments.    An  instruction  to  Mr.  Layard  Mahomedan  converts.    On  her  arrival 

on  the  subject  was  being  drawn  up.  ?*  t^«  "^^^^ay  ^^"I"'  ^^^  ^^^^^'  "^^Oj 

•'                     °                ^  it  appears,  expected  her,  seized  her  and 

tore  off  her  ferijah  and  yashmak.     The 

UNITED  STATES— THE  WINSLOW  EX-  Turks  who  accompanied  her  interfered, 

TRADITION  CASE-QUESTION.  a  scuffle  ensued,  and  the  poUce  on  duty 

_^^_  at  the  station  separated  the  disputants, 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  asked  and  succeeded  in  taking  charge  of  her. 

the  Home  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  While  they  were  conducting  the  girl  to 

the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whe-  the  Konak  they  were  assailed  by  a  crowd 

ther,  before  the  final  release  of  the  pri-  of  Greeks,  who  got  possession  of  her  and 

soner  Winslow,  he  will  afford  this  House  put  her  in  the  carriage  of  the  American 

an  opportunity  of  considering  the  cor-  yice  Consul,  which  was  driving  by  at 

respondence    between     Her    Majesty's  the  time,  and  she  was  conveyed  to  the 

Government    and  that  of   the  United  American    Consulate.     The    next   day. 

States,  relating  to  his  extradition?  about  11  a.m.,  some  Mahomedans  called 

Mr.  ASSHETON   CROSS,  in  reply,  on  the  Pasha  and  insisted  that  the  girl 

said,   the  prisoner  Winslow  had  been  should  be  brought  to  the  Konak.     The 

further  remanded  on  the  application  of  Pasha  thereupon  sent  a  message  to  the 

the  Government  until  the  31st  instant  American  Consulate  requiring  the  i mme- 

pending  further  communications  between  diate  presence  of  the  girl  at  the  Grand 

the  two  Governments.    As  a  rule,  it  was  Council.     In  the  absence  of  the  Ame- 

not  the  practice— and  it  would  be  gene-  rican  Vice  Consul,  his  brother  is  stated 

rally  inconvenient— to  lay  Papers  upon  to  have  declared  to  the  bearer  of  the 

the  Table  before    the  Correspondence  Pasha's  message  that  the  girl  had  left 

had  been  concluded ;  but  as  in  this  case  the  Consulate.     The  Turks  became  im- 

a  partial  publication  had  been  made  at  patient  at  the  non-appearance  of  the 

Washington,  the  Government  would  lay  girl,  and  warned  the  Pasha  that  if  he 

the  Papers  on  the  Table  as  far  as  they  had  not  the  power  to  deliver  her  from 

had  gone.  the  Franks  they  would  attack  the  Ame- 

can  Consulate,  and  from  the  Konak  they 

TURKEY-MURDER  OF  THE  CONSULS  Proceeded  to  a  mosque  in  the  vicinity 

where  other  Mahomedans  had  assem- 

AT  SALONICA.-QUESTION.  ^^^^     ^^^^^  this  time  M.  Moulin,  the 

Mr.  SAMUELSON  asked  the  Under  French  Consul,  and  Mr.  Henry  Abbott, 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreigfn  Affairs,  the  German  Consul,  went  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  mosque,  where  they  were  sor- 
rounded  by  the  Mahomedans  and  forced 
to  enter.  The  mob  became  farious, 
notice  was  sent  to  the  Pasha,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Turks,  some  Beys,  and  a  few 
officers  of  police.  The  crowd  refused  to 
disperse.  The  Consuls  promised  to  have 
the  girl  brought  to  die  Konak,  and 
wrote  to  the  brother  of  iihe  G-erman  Con- 
sul to  give  her  up.  On  learning  the 
dapger  his  colleagues  were  in,  Consul 
Blunt  started  at  once  for  the  Konak ;  he 
was  met  by  several  unarmed  Turks, 
with  some  of  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
get  to  the  mosque.  The  French  Chan- 
k  cellor  begged  him  not  to  try,  as  the 
crowd  would  let  no  European  approach. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  the  French 
Consular  Cavass  and  several  Turks,  who 
represented  the  state  of  affairs  as  most 
critical,  he  ran  to  the  Konak  and  wrote 
a  hurried  note  to  the  American  Consu- 
late, insisting  that  the  girl  should  be 
given  up.  The  girl  was  not  there,  but 
she  was  discovered  in  the  house  of  M. 
Avyerinos  and  given  up  to  the  British 
Consular  Cavass,  who  took  her  at  once 
to  the  Konak,  but  too  late  to  save  the 
French  and  German  Consuls,  for  they 
were  already  murdered.  These  were 
the  facts  of  the  case.  The  whole  of  the 
Papers  bearing  on  the  subject  would  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  INQUIRY  COMMISSION 
—CUSTOMS  OUT-DOOR  DEPARTMENT. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  booed  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  Whether  any  scheme, 
based  upon  the  Third  Report  of  the  Civil 
Service  Inquiry  Commission,  has  yet 
been  decided  on  with  regard  to  the 
Customs  Out-Door  Department  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said, 
that  no  scheme  based  upon  the  Report 
referred  to  had  yet  been  decided  upon, 
but  the  whole  subject  was  under  con- 
sideration. 


CRIMINAL  LAW— MAD  DOGS. 
QX7ESTI0N. 

Mb.  SYKES  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  a  judg- 
ment given  by  Mr.  Turner  in  the  County 

Mr,  Bourhe 


Court,  in  which  he  held  that  no  person 
was  justified  in  shooting  a  dog  whether 
mad  or  not,,  but  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  police  to  capture  the  mad  dog  and 
bring  it  before  two  magistrates,  and 
who,  if  they  were  satisfied  the  dog  was 
rabid,  would  give  an  order  for  its  de- 
struction ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  hi?  attention  had  been  called 
to  this  subject  by  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member,  and  he  could  only  hope 
that  the  law  was  not  in  such  a  state  as  it 
was  represented  to  be  by  the  learned 
Judge ;  but  that  he  could  not  answer 
for.  If  the  law  were  such  as  it  was 
stated  to  be,  he  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  for  the  police  ;  it  would  be  cruelty 
to  keep  the  dogs  in  misery,  and  he  should 
not  like  to  be  the  magistrate  before 
whom  they  were  brought.  For  his  own 
part,  he  might  say  that  he  should  give 
no  directions  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
referred  to. 


IRELAND—KINGSTOWN  HARBOUR. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  MELDON  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  Whether  any  arrangement 
has  been  entered  into  between  the 
Kingstown  Commissioners  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Kingstown  Harbour  as  to 
the  purchase  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
Harbour  Commissioners ;  and,  if  so,  the 
extent  and  situation  of  such  ground ; 
and,  whether,  if  the  plot  of  ground  now 
used  by  the  Harbour  Commissioners  is 
the  land  proposed  to  be  sold,  any,  and  if 
so  what,  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  provide  storage  and  yard  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Harbour  Commissioners  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  Sir,  the  plot 
of  ground  to  be  leased  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Kingstown  Harbour  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Kingstown  Town- 
ship for  the  Kingstown  Townhall  mea- 
sures about  130  feet  by  90  feet.  It 
lies  in  the  centre  corner  of  the  Harbour 
Commissioners'  yard.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  contractor  as  storage  ground, 
stables,  and  offices,  but  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works,  now  about  15  years 
since,  it  has  been  practically  unoccupied 
and  lying  waste.  There  is  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  its  being  required  for  any 
future  purpose  connected  with  the  har- 
bour. 
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TBm    SLAVE    TRADE— TBEATY   WITH 
THE  SULTAN  OF  ZANZIBAE. 

QUESTION. 

Captain  FEICE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the 
newspapers  of  yesterday,  that  a  Treaty 
has  been  concluded  with  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzihar  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade  within  the  Sultan's  do- 
minions ;  and  if  he  can  give  the  House 
any  ^rther  information  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
within  the  last  day  or  two  the  following 
telegram  had  been  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  from  the  Eesident  at 
Aden,  dated  May  1 


*'  From  Zanzibar  Consulate,  dated  May  6. — 
Have  negotiated  with  Sultan.  AboUtion  of  all 
slave  routes  by  land,  and  no  caravan  to  fit  out 
for  purchase  of  slaves  or  slave  hunting  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  All  slaves  coming  to  coast 
to  be  seized  and  confiscated,  and  all  land  cara- 
vans seized.    Dealers  to  be  imprisoned." 


REGISTRY  OF  DEEDS  (DUBLIN). 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  M.  BBOOKS  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  K  any  new  circum- 
stances have  occurred  since  the  Treasury 
Minute  of  June  1874  was  sanctioned  by 
this  House  to  occasion  the  suspension  of 
the  promotions  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds, 
Ireland,  in  case  of  vacancies  recently 
occurring,  and  when  will  effect  be  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  head  of 
that  department  consequent  thereon  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  Promotions  in 
the  Registry  of  Deeds  (Ireland)  have 
been  suspended  because,  after  an  inquiry, 
it  has  been  found  desirable  to  propose 
an  entirely  new  system  of  keeping  the 
Registers,  for  which  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  necessary.  A  Bill  will  be  intro- 
duced in  due  course. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  COMPANIES. 

ADDRESS  FOR  A  RETURN. 

Mr.  JAMES,  in  rising  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  present  position  of  the  Eighty- 
nine  Oompanies  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions in  England  and  Wales  1837 ;  and 
to  move  an  Address  for  a  Return  setting 
forth  in  detail  a  Statement  of  the  reiu 
fuad  personal  property  vested  in  such 


Oompanies  respectively ;  also  a  detailed 
Statement  of  the  charities  payable  by 
such  Companies  and  of  the  income  de- 
rived from  all  sources;  and  a  State- 
ment of  expenditure  and  receipts 
during  the  last  three  years  preceding 
the  1st  day  of  January  1875,  said: 
Mr.  Speaker — I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  magnitude  of  this  subject,  and  of 
the  many  interests  affected  by  it.  Since 
this  Notice  of  Motion  of  mine  has  been 
placed  on  the  Paper  representations 
have  been  made  to  me  from  sources  of 
various  sorts  that  the  influence,  power, 
and  wealth  of  the  opposing  bodies  would 
be  so  great  that  for  any  private  Member 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  it  would  be  a 
Quixotic  attempt.  Of  the  power  and 
influence  of  those  forces  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt ;  but  I  believe 
that  as  the  information  for  which  I  am 
about  to  ask  is  founded  on  what  is 
reasonable,  equitable,  and  just,  it  is 
what,  if  not  the  present,  at  least  some 
future  Government,  at  no  very  distant 
date,  will  consider  it  their  duty  to  grant. 
I  regret  that  very  little  Parliamentary 
evidence  exists  upon  which  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  establish  this  case,  and  while 
I  shall  have  to  avail  myself,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  such  information  as  is  within 
any  private  Member's  reach,  I  hope  I 
shall  not  state  anything  inaccurate,  mis- 
leading, or  contrary  to  the  fact.  These 
Companies  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  itself, 
and  that  they  are  themselves  municipal 
Corporations  in  the  strictest  sense,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  show  from  high  au- 
thority stated  in  this  Housfe.  For  many 
years,  as  everyone  is  aware,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  has  remained  unaltered  and  un- 
changed, and  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  it  is  not  a  little  singular  and 
strange  that  this  great  Corporation  which 
has  taken  an  honourable  part  in  many 
various  and  different  reforms  which  we 
have  witnessed  during  the  last  25  or  30 
years,  as  far  as  itself  is  concerned,  has 
shown  such  disinclination  to  depart  from 
ancient  usages  and  forms,  and  has  hence 
become  more  narrow  and  exclusive  as 
the  metropolitan  area  has  spread.  It  is 
sometimes  alleged  that  the  reason  why 
the  City  has  always  brought  such  fierce 
resistance  to  bear  against  the  various 
proposals  made  at  different  times  to 
bring  into  one  central  area  the  different 
jurisdictions  and  local  authorities  which 
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London  at  present  oontains,  is  that  the 
trustees  of  the  ancient  Guilds,  to  which 
I  am  about  to  call  attention,  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  by  such  a  change 
they  will  be  brought  much  more  closely 
under  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  eye,  and 
that  their  funds  would  be  devoted  to 
purposes  of  a  much  more  catholic  and 
useful  kind  than  they  at  present  profess 
to  have.  Although,  sooner  or  later,  this 
question  of  the  municipal  reform  of  Lon- 
don must  receive  the  attention  which  the 
subject  deserves,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  citizens  of  London,  and  I  may  add 
the  people  outside — because  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  parochial  question  in 
any  sense  of  the  word — should  await 
that  change  in  asking  for  full  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  property  which 
these  bodies  have  under  their  charge.  I 
have  been  told  that  this  attempt  of 
mine  is  one  of  an  inquisitorial  and  unne- 
cessary kind — that  it  is  an  attack  on 
private  funds — that  if  the  Government 
eranted  my  demand  deprivation  and  con- 
fiscation of  property  might  ensue.  An 
unreasonable  comparison  has  been  drawn 
between  these  bodies  and  joint  stock 
companies,  private  firms,  and  clubs.  I 
must  ask,  do  clubs  elect  municipal 
officers  ?  Do  joint  stock  companies  hold 
land  in  mortmain,  and  exercise  large 
trading  privileges  under  Koyal  and  other 
charters  ?  Do  private  firms  in  that  ca- 
pacity exercise  Parliamentary  fran- 
chises ?  I  must  enter  my  humble  pro- 
test against  the  idea  that  these  Com- 
panies are  private  bodies,  and  I  think 
the  idea  deserves  a  protest,  and  has 
every  right  ta  be  condemned,  that  when 
during  the  last  25  or  30  years  we  have 
instituted  inquiries  into  municipal  and 
ecclesiastical  corporations  of  all  kinds, 
into  our  Universities  and  endowed 
schools,  that  when  not  two  Sessions  ago 
an  inquiry  was  instituted  in  this  House 
even  in  regard  to  monastic  and  conven- 
tual institutions,  so  far  as  their  tenure  of 
property  in  land  is  concerned,  these 
Companies  should  remain  isolated  in 
their  position,  should  remain  entirely 
uncontroUed,  while  their  duties  are  so 
imperfectly  discharged,  and  that  a  com- 
plete ignorance  with  reference  to  their 
property  should  be  obstinately  and  per- 
sistently maintained.  It  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  in  consequence  of  the 
fierce  resistance,  I  might  almost  say  re- 
sistance to  the  death,  on  the  part  of  the 
Civic  authorities  to  disclose  in  the  very 
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smallest  degree  any  information  with 
respect  to  their  property  and  funds,  an 
idea  prevails  generally  out-of-doors,  and 
is  increasing  by  degrees,  that  their  reve- 
nues are  applied  to  purposes  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  to  which  they  were 
originally  intended  to  be  used,  that  the 
charities  are  very  often  frittered  away 
and  given  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
least  deserved,  and  that  nothing  is  done 
to  promote  the  special  industries  and 
trades  upon  which  their  success  and  re- 
putation ought  in  a  great  measure  to 
depend.  There  may  be  those  who  think 
this  is  a  question  undesirable  to  stir  up, 
and  the  maxim  Quieta  nan  movers  may 
be  very  well  in  many  respects ;  but  I, 
however,  maintain  that  a  strong  public 
opinion  on  this  subject  already  exists. 
There  have  been  speeches  made  on  many 
occasions,  and  frequent  articles  on  the 
subject  have  appeared  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  metropolitan  Press.  Perhaps 
in  some  of  these  words  and  denunciations 
have  been  expressed  in  terms  with  which 
I  have  no  sympathy,  and  which  I  do  not 
fail  to  deprecate.  But,  at  all  events, 
they  show  there  is  a  strong  opinion  on 
this  subject.  Speaking  two  or  three 
years  ago  at  the  Birkbeck  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  Sir  John  Bennett, 
who  is  a  Citizen  and  ex-Sheriff  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  also  a  Spectacle 
MaJcer,  said — 

**  That  while  they  were  strong  in  the  City  in 
respect  to  technical  education,  because  of  the 
Guilds  founded  for  that  purpose,  yet  in  many 
essential  respects  these  Guilds  had  not  fulfilled 
their  duties;  a  little  gentle  persuasion  would 
remedy  this,  because  the  Guilds  had  loads  of 
money,  and,  like  the  fly  in  the  treacle  pot,  could 
not  move  for  wealth." 

I  read  the  other  day  an  article  by  Mr. 
Philips — well  qualified  to  speak  with 
authority  on  these  matters — which  ap- 
peared in  Hie  Gentleman^ 8  Magazine,  He 
said  they  were  so  glutted  with  money 
that  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
It  was  true  that  thev  feasted  and  feasted 
and  built  gorgeous  halls.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  say  that  they  did  much 
more.  True  it  was  that  many  of  them 
feasted  under  powers  conferred  in  them  by 
having  charters,  and  it  was  true  also  that 
in  dealing  out  their  charities  they  were 
narrowly  watched  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. It  was  also  true,  however, 
from  the  results  of  recent  litigation,  that 
some  of  them  were  not  above  pocketing 
as  their  own  private  property  money 
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which  was  intrasted  to  them  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  the  infbm.  Charity 
exhausted  very  little  of  their  reyenues ; 
and  what  was  done  with  the  surplus  the 
members  of  the  respectiye  Courts  only 
knew.  A  book  has  Deen  lately  written 
on  Municipal  London,  by  Mr.  Firth, 
which  contains  a  series  of  important 
charges  which  I  think  it  is  right  the 
several  authorities  should  have  me  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  being  able  publicly 
to  refute,  because  while  uncontradicted 
they  must  raise  in  the  public  mind  an 
impression  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
deal  of  impleasant  truth. 

In  the  absence  of  information  on  this 
subject,  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  the 
first  instance  where  to  turn,  so  little  is 
known,  and  so  much  has  been  con- 
cealed. The  Beport  of  the  Commission 
was  made  in  1837,  and  a  Betum  in 
1868  was  moved  for  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Westmeath  (Lord 
Bobert  Montagu)  with  reference  to  the 
Charities,  but  no  Parliamentary  evidence 
has  been  brought  to  light  to  show  that 
the  corporate  property  is  rightly  admi- 
nistered or  the  funds  well  spent.  Before 
I  proceed  further,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  what  connection  between  the  Com- 
panies and  the  City  precisely  exists.  I 
have  said  they  are  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  the  strictest  sense.  The  Parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  franchise  in  the 
City  is  vested  in  the  Livery,  in  which  no 
person  can  have  a  right  to  vote  except 
by  being  a  member  of  a  Company.  By 
them  are  elected  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Becorder,  the  City  Chamberlain,  the 
Sheriffs,  the  City  Auditors,  the  Bridge 
House  Estate  Trustees.  They  also 
possess  the  unique  political  right  of 
electing  the  Members  of  Parliament 
who  represent  the  City  in  this  House,  so 
long  as  they  have  the  residential  quali- 
fication. This  is  a  power  which  is  liable 
to  very  great  abuse,  and  from  the  Betum 
which  I  moved  for  a  few  days  since,  I 
hope  when  it  is  brought  up  we  shall  see 
how  many  persons  have  by  purchase 
obtained  their  political  rights.  As  far 
as  the  status  of  these  municipal  corpora- 
tions is  concerned,  I  will  quote  from 
what  took  place  here  40  years  since, 
when  this  question  was  last  brought 
before  the  House.  It  was  at  a  time 
when  the  Companies  were  imder  the 
investigation  oi  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sioners, and  Mr.  Attwood,  who  was  him- 
self Master  of  the  Merchant  Taylor's 
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Company,  rose  in  the  House  to  move 
that  the  Petition  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Municipal 
Corporations  should  be  discharged  in 
consequence  of  the  grave  charges  which 
it  contained  against  theMerchantTaylor's 
Company.  Speaking  on  that  occasion 
Lord  Althorp,  tiie  l^finister  of  the  day, 
said — 

"  With  reroect  to  the  view  the  hon.  Member 
took  of  the  Order  to  refer  the  Petition  under 
debate  to  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations, he  thought  that  the  hon.  Member  was 
not  exactly  correct.  The  Committee  was  to 
inquire  into  the  defects  of  the  Corporations  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  to  report  thereon.  It 
was  to  look  into  and  to  ascertain  those  defects, 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  every  Company,  and  (to 
use  the  expression)  every  subordinate  Company 
connected,  as  they  must  be,  with  Municipal 
Corporations,  should  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Committee.  With  respect  to  the 
question  whether  a  trading  Company  was  to  be 
considered  as  connected  with  the  constitution 
of  a  Corporation,  he  thought  that  it  certainly 
was."— [3  Hamardy  xv.  1119.] 

Summing  up  the  debate  the  Attorney 
General  of  mat  day  said — 

'*  One  benefit  of  the  present  discussion  was, 
they  were  all  at  length  agreed  that,  if  not  now, 
qome  distinct  inquiry  must  speedily  be  made  into 
the  state  of  these  trading  Corporations,  seeing 
that  some  of  the  functions  exercised  by  them 
were  clearly  Municipal  functions,  and  therefore 
nuUce  them  Municipal  Corporations." — [Ibid, 
1124.1 

As  far,  however,  as  they  and  the  City 
have  been  concerned  in  recent'  years, 
their  connection  has  been  kept  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  background,  as 
the  best  means  of  resisting  projected 
reforms. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  origin  of  these  ancient  Guilds  and 
the  terms  which  their  charters  contain. 
They  must  be  considered  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  the  early  Anglo  Saxon 
and  Plantagenet  Guilds.  The  Guild  in 
the  first  instance  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  territorial  division  somewhat 
analogous  to  our  modem  ward.  Gra- 
dually they  assumed  positions  connected 
with  special  trades.  In  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets,  the  power  and  influence 
possessed  by  them  was  so  great  that  it 
was  a  question  whether  they  should  not 
be  entirely  suppressed.  It  may  be  * 
said  that  municipal  government  and 
these  mercantile  communities  and  pri- 
vileges grew  up  side  by  side,  their 
object  chiefly  being  the  preservation  of 
existing  trade  monopolies  and  the  crea* 
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tion  of  new  ones,  the  promotion,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  what  1  may  call  good 
and  sound  commercial  morality  amongst 
all  persons  with  whom  the  trade  was 
identified,  and  so  far  as  the  City  of 
London  was  concerned  the  wealth,  power, 
and  influence  of  that  City  and  its  sur- 
rounding areas.  Gradually  a  large 
number  of  these  Guilds  became  incor- 
porated, and  about  the  time  of  Edward 
HI.  and  Kichard  II.  in  greatest  numbers. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the 
way  in  which  they  originated.  Take 
the  instance  of  **the  Grocers."  They 
were  not  then  called  **  grocers"  but 
"pepperers,"  because  pepper  was  one 
of  the  chief  commodities  they  dealt  with. 
It  is  related  that  22  persons  carrying 
on  the  trade  of  pepperers  met  at  St. 
Mary  Axe,  and  they  determined  to  form 
a  Guild.  They  assembled,  dined  toge- 
ther— each  of  them  paid  1^.  as  a  con- 
tribution for  a  priest  to  pray  for  the 
brotherhood  and  of  all  Christian  people, 
and  thus  the  Guild  was  established  by 
feasting  and  prajring.  Formerly  many 
of  the  Grocers  were  very  great  and  dis- 
tinguished persons.  Sir  John  Philpot 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Grocer's  Company,  and  he  is  described 
by  Fuller  as — 

"the  brave  merchant  who  in  1378  fitted  out 
a  fleet  at  his  own  expense  to  put  down  piracy 
amongst  the  Scotch," 

and  who  for  that  and  among  other  ser- 
vices was  described  as — 

"  the  scourge  of  the  Scots,  the  fright  of  the 
French,  the  delight  of  the  Commons,  the  darling 
of  the  Merchants,  and  the  hatred  of  some  noble 
Lords." 

He  may  be  taken  as  a  good  illustration 
of  the  character  and  influence  of  a  Lon- 
don Grocer  in  Plantagenet  times.  In 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts  Sir  Thomas 
Middleion,  one  of  tlie  principal  founders 
of  the  East  India  Company,  was  a  lead- 
ing Grocer,  and  a  typical  instance  of  a 
member  of  that  body.  These  persons 
had  all  the  interests  of  their  trade 
thoroughly  at  heart,  and  when  they 
died  there  was  a  priest  to  pray  for  the 
repose  of  their  souls.  Gradually  they 
adopted  a  distinctive  dress  to  show  their 
power,  influence,  and  wealth  ;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  thus  the  term  **  Livery" 
first  originated,  and  although  in  the 
present  day  the  wearing  of  particular 
dresses  to  denote  a  particular  profession 
or  business  would  be  resented,  yet  there 
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is  endless  information  in  books  and 
volumes  written  on  the  pageant  and 
processions  on  different  occasions  in 
which  these  gorgeous  dresses  were  made 
use  of,  and  more  particularly  on  the 
occasions  when  the  Companies  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  went  in  procession  from 
Westminster  to  Guildhall,  the  abandon- 
ment of  which  custom  is  perhaps  to  be 
regretted.  No  change  whatever  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
members  of  these  different  Companies 
have  been  admitted.  There  were  three 
modes  of  admission — by  patrimony,  b 
purchase,  and  by  servitude.  I  think 
am  correct  in  saying  that  servitude  has 
fallen  almost  wholly  into  disuse,  so  far 
at  least  as  it  has  any  practical  effect.  I 
am  unable  to  cite  any  particular  case  in 
which  parents  or  guardians  have  ap- 
prenticed a  child  to  a  particular  traae 
in  any  one  of  these  Companies,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  particular  edu- 
cation it  would  be  natural  they  should 
wish  him  to  have : — admission  by  patri- 
mony is  by  right  of  birth,  and  it  is 
stated  that  sometimes  children  are  ad- 
mitted as  early  as  five  or  six,  in  order 
that  they  may  derive  substantial  benefit 
in  their  early  youth.  Purchase  is  a 
privilege  obtainable  on  the  payment  of 
certain  fees,  varying  from  two  to  three 
guineas,  to  as  much,  in  some  cases,  as 
£300  or  £400.  I  am  told  that  no  Iron- 
monger,  bond  fide — unless  he  applied  for 
a  mandamus,  which  possibly  might  suc- 
ceed— could  join  the  Ironmongers*  Com- 
pany, without  paying  a  sum  tnat  would 
amount  to  £200.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  seldom  any  of  the  persons  belonging 
to  these  Companies  are  often  connected 
with  the  trade  with  which  they  were 
originally  identified.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  no  City  residences,  they  live 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  work  of  making 
craftsmen,  for  promoting  which  some  of 
them  were  originated,  seems  almost 
whoUy  to  have  been  neglected.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  purchase  is  a  violation  of 
municipal  rights.  It  has  been  decided 
repeatedly  that  a  person  obtaining  the 
freedom  of  a  Corporation,  not  otherwise 
entitled  to  it,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  renders  such  purchase  void  as 
being  an  essential  violation  of  the  bye- 
laws  of  such  Corporation.  Much  more 
might  it  be  affirmed — that  the  system 
may  be  held  bad  practised  by  many  of 
these  bodies  established  for  so  important 
a  purpose  as  the  protection  of  trade,  by 
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which  the  freedom  is  sold  to  persons 
wholly  unoonneoted  with  the  trade  they 
profess  to  represent.    It  may  be  also 
well  to  remark  that  in  the  Plantagenet 
and  early  times  no  person  was  admitted 
to  any  Company  except  that  Company 
whose  trade  he  intended  to  practise ; 
but  now  the  fact,  as  the  Commissioners 
of  1837  reported,  that  admission  may 
be  obtained  to  any  Company  seems  con- 
clusive against  the  supposition  that  any- 
thing in  the  preliminary  proceedings  of 
a  Company  tends   to   secure  that  the 
person  admitted  will  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  trade  which  the  Company  pro- 
fesses to  represent.    As  the  forms  of 
admission  still  remain  the  same,  so  it  is 
also  with  the  system  of  government.   It 
appears  to  have  undergone  no  change 
whatever,  or,  at  all  events,  a  very  slight 
ohang^.    There  have  been  Masters,  a 
Court  of  Assistants,  and  Wardens,  the 
chief  of  whose  duties  appears  to  be  the 
management  of  their  gigantic  properties. 
The  larger  the  Company,  the  greater  is 
the  mystery  with  which  it  is  managed. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  if  a  person  is 
troublesome  in  connection  with  the  Livery 
the  way  in  which  he  is  kept  quiet  may 
be  well  imagined.    There  are  no  pro- 
perly appointed  auditors;  no  balance 
sheets  are  presented  to  t^e  Company's 
members ;  few  of  them  have  any  pro- 
perly constituted  Courts.  They  are  nearly 
all    self-elected.     If   admission    is  by 
seniority,  there  is  always  the  ballot  box 
by  which  the    electors   are   protected. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  leases  may 
not   be  given  at  nominal  rent  to  the 
various  members  or  Court  officials,  or 
that  instead  of  the  funds  benefiting  the 
Company  they  are  chiefly  utilized  in  the 
interests  of  the  relations  of  those  by 
whom    the   business  of   the  Court    is 
managed.    After  members  are  entered, 
they  h^ve    certain  privileges.      Some- 
times, according  to  the  Eeport  of  the 
Commissioners,  they  have  the  right  of 
enjoying  pensions  —  a  system,   as  the 
Commissioners    reported,   open    to  the 
greatest  possible  objections — by  which 
pecuniary   advantages  are  attached  to 
those   who    discharge    the    duties    of 
Trustees,  which   should  never   be  an- 
nexed to    such  obligations.     There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  members  of  these 
Courts    receive   frequent  opportunities 
of  attending  and  inviting  their  friends 
to  sumptuous  dinners ;  they  receive  al- 
most sinecure  salaries  for  discharging 


not  very  onerous  duties;  they  may  be 
paid  for  attending  sub-committee  meet- 
ings. They  are  able  to  confer  gratuitous 
education  on  their  children  and  relations, 
and  for  their  poorer  connections  they 
have  alms,  doles,  and  chai^ties.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  privileges,  few 
maintain  their  duties :  they  in  no  way 
keep  up  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  originally  organized. 

At  first  they  appear  to  have  acted  as 
a  sort  of  constant  inspectors  of  adulte- 
rated articles.     I  have  spoken  of   the 
Grocers,   whose    object  was  to  render 
good  and  sound  every  article  which  the 
members  of  the  trade  dealt  with.    In 
1456  one  John  Ashfield  was  fined  6$.  Bd, 
by  the  Grocers  because  he  had  mixed 
**  untrue  cinnamon,  pepper,  and  ginger ;" 
but  now,  in  1876,  a  grocer  may  mix  iron 
filings  with  his  tea  and  sand  his  sugar, 
supply  any  amount  of  adulterated  food, 
perfectly  free  from  the  danger  of  any 
proceedings  being  taken  against  him  by 
the  Grocers   or    any    other   Company. 
Similar  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
their  trades  existed  in  many  of  the  Com- 
panies— the   Skinners,  the    Dyers,  the 
Pewterers,  the  Merchant  Taylors,  and 
many  others.    Very  peculiar  rights  ap- 
pear to  have  been  exercised  by  the  Com- 
pany of  Stationers.     They  were  not  so 
much  censors  of  the  Press,  for  in  those 
days  the  Press  did  not  exist,  but  they 
were  the  custodians  of  the  national  mind. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  in  order  to 
protect  the  Church  and  State,  a  charter 
was  granted  to  the  Stationers,  by  which 
they  had  power  to  search  in  the  shops 
of  the  different  booksellers  and  destroy 
works   which  might   tend  to   promote 
sedition  or  heresies.     For  discharging 
this  duty  they  seem  to  have  been  allowed 
the  right  of  publishing  almanacks,  and 
in  these  they  exercised  the  functions  of 
soothsayers  and  astrologers.    They  were 
not  particularly  successful  in  their  vati- 
cinations.   Success  to  Charles  I.,  Charles 
II.,  and  to  Commonwealth  was  alike  pre- 
dicted,  and  many  of   the    expeditions 
proved  disastrous  which  their  prophets 
favoured  with  propitious  omens.     Old 
Moore  and  poor  Eichard's  almanack  are 
still   published    under    their   auspices: 
issued  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury   they  were  long 
considered  the    best    publications  pro- 
duced in  England.    It  has  been  difficult 
to  find,  it  is  said  by  some  authorities,  in 
so  small  a  compass  such  a  quantity  of 
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ignorance,  profligacy,  and  imposture  as 
is  still  condensed  in  these  publications. 
They  preserved  this  exclusive  right  to 
issue  almanacks  until  a  very  recent 
period.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century 
a  printer  named  Caman  brought  an  ac- 
tion on  the  subject  against  the  Stationer's 
Company ;  but  through  their  wealth  and 
influence — notwithstanding  the  legal  de- 
cision theoretically  abolished  the  mono- 
poly in  1775 — they  were  able  to  buy  up 
all  rival  publications,  and  it  was  not 
until  1828,  when  the  Society  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge  was  first 
started,  that  the  power  of  issuing  al- 
manacks opened  the  channels  of  free 
trade,  and  distributed  this  monopoly 
among  other  bodies.  There  are  still 
certain  Companies  which  exercise  their 
trade  privileges.  The  Goldsmiths  have 
the  right  of  assaying  metals,  and  the 
Chinsmiths  of  proving  gun  barrels.  The 
Fishmongers  have  the  right  of  destroy- 
ing putrid  fish,  and  the  Apothecaries  of 
destroying  unsaleable  drugs,  and  in  this 
respect  no  doubt  they  render  valuable 
services.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  Companies  do  very  little,  indeed 
nothing,  to  promote  that  technical  edu- 
cation and  instruction  which  is  so  much 
needed,  and  instead  of  these  mysteries 
being  lawfully  trained,  regulated,  and 
governed  in  order,  as  the  ancient  Char- 
ters express  it,  that  no  bad  or  false 
workmanship  may  be  admitted,  every- 
thing in  regard  to  the  education  and 
improvement  of  taste  in  technical  or 
scientific  knowledge  is  left  to  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  Mr.  Buckmaster,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  large  Establishment  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  the  inadequate  efforts  of 
a  few  philanthropic  and  benevolent  per- 
sons who  may  initiate  some  private  en- 
terprize.  I  should  be  sorry,  however, 
were  I  not  to  recognize  the  few  services 
which  some  of  the  Companies  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  rendered.  I  am  aware 
that  something  has  lately  been  done  by 
the  Clockmakers  and  Coachmakers  pro- 
viding a  small  technical  library  and  ex- 
hibitions of  models  and  of  drawings. 
Others  are  well  and  honourably  known 
in  connection  with  the  schools  in  aid  of 
which  they  may  have  given  generous 
contributions.  Something  has  been  done 
by  the  Grocers  and  Clothworkers  to  pro- 
mote the  delegacy  of  unattached  students 
at  Oxford.  We  have  heard  something, 
too,  of  what   has   been  done  by  the 
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Turners ;  but  their  efforts  only  seiYe  to 
show  how  they  should  be  imitated  and 
emulated  by  the  larger  Companies. 
Nothing,  it  appears  to  me,  oould  be 
more  judicious  than  the  scheme  of  ex- 
amination and  the  character  of  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Company  of  Turners — 
it  is  well  known  they  are  of  small  and 
comparatively  limited  resources.  Why 
are  not  commensurate  efforts  made  by 
the  others  ? 

It  is  not  long  since  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
in  an  address  to  his  constituents  in  the 
autumn,  at  Greenwich,  supplemented  by 
a  paper  in  Evening  Sours,  pointed  out 
how  much  might  be  done  in  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes  by  efforts  to  im- 
prove education  in  the  interests  of  art 
and  science,  were  their  efforts  properly 
directed.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  such  great  attempts  had  to  be  made 
by  Government  instead  of  agencies  less 
centralized.  The  only  power  strong 
enough  in  that  direction,  he  said,  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  London  Companies, 
they  were  great  institutions — probably 
unparalleled.  It  was  sometimes  re- 
marked, however,  he  continued,  by  the 
timid  that  in  this  country  there  were  few 
fortifications:  there  was  one,  however, 
far  away  witnout  a  rival,  and  that  was 
the  City  of  London.  K  the  foundations 
of  that  great  deep  were  ever  to  be  broken 
up,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  leading 
adjuncts  of  its  high  functions  would  be 
re-adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  if  it  was  to  maintain  its 
position  as  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  City 
has  a  monopoly  of  these  privileges :  I 
will  quote  from  various  charters  to  prove 
that  these  benefits  were  bestowed  not 
merely  on  the  City  but  on  the  surroimd- 
ing  areas.  A  Charter  given  by  William 
and  Mary  to  the  Grocers  provided  that 
all  persons  carrying  on  the  business  of 
confectioners  or  refiners  within  the  City, 
or  within  three  miles  thereof,  should  be  of 
the  Commonalty  of  Grocers.  The  Charter 
of  the  Draper  provides  that  no  man  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  Drapers'  Company 
unless  he  has  duly  practised  the  trade  of 
a  draper.  The  Goldsmiths'  Charter  in- 
cludes all  those  instructed  in  the  trade 
within  the  City  and  three  miles.  The 
Merchant  Taylors'  Charter  requires  that 
members  shall  be  engaged  in  the  making 
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of  apparel  in  the  City  or  suburbs.  It 
is  the  same  witb  the  Clotbworkers,  and 
similar  conditions  are  contained  in  the 
Charters  of  the  Dyers,  Brewiers,  Leather- 
sellers,  Carpenters,  Cordwainers,  Cutlers, 
and  Carriers,  and  many  others.  It  may 
be  now  asked,  what  right  have  suburban 
tradespeople  to  participate  in  their 
rights  and  privileges  ?  It  was  said  by 
Lord  Macamay  that  London  was  to  the 
Londoner  what  Athens  was  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  days  of  Pericles,  and 
Florence  to  the  Florentine  in  the  16th 
century :  the  Citizen  was  proud  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  City,  punctilious  of  her 
claims  to  respect,  conscious  of  her  pri- 
vileges, and  jealous  of  her  franchises. 
Unfortunately,  however,  instead  of  ex- 
tending its  advantages  for  the  good  of 
the  many,  it  has  confined  them,  in  the 
present  day,  for  the  advantage  of  a  very 
few.  Instead  of  opening  its  arms  and 
embracing  the  surrounding  areas,  it  has 
confined  itseK  to  its  own  immediate  pre- 
cincts and  narrowed  its  borders.^ 

I  have  shown  clearly  and  distinctly 
from  the  documents  I  have  quoted  that 
those  Companies  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  voluntary  societies,  but  that  they  are 
public  bodies,  of  which  not  only  Courts 
of  Assistants  but  all  the  members  have 
full  right  to  be  beneficiaries.  It  has 
been  frequently  decided  that  they  are 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  corporations, 
members  by  prescriptive  usage,  but  that 
membership  ought  to  be  confined  to 
persons  possessing  certain  qualifications 
— namely,  those  who  are  really  working 
members  and  have  a  complete  knowledge 
of  their  respective  trades,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  the  said 
mysteries,  and  having  the  power  to 
eompel'other  persons  to  become  mem- 
bers. Their  original  object  appears  to 
have  been  to  connect  themselves  with 
those  by  whom  the  interests  of  their 
trade  might  be  promoted.  They  were 
inspectors  of  adulterated  articles,  and 
were  to  interest  themselves  in  all  such 
proceedings  by  which  their  fellow- 
workers  might  become  benefited.  I 
would  ask,  are  they  now  fulfilling  those 
duties  ?  or  are  their  funds  being  devoted 
to  other  objects  and  different  purposes  ? 
A  Charter  was  given  to  the  Drapers' 
Company  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  HE.,  continued  by  Eichard  II., 
wherein  it  was  stated,  that  because 
strangers  had  entered  London  and  inter- 
fered and  meddled  with  the  trade  in, 


such  a  manner  so  that  the  price  of 
drapery  enhanced  and  its  quality  dete- 
riorated, in  future  no  person  should 
carry  on  the  trade  of  a  draper  in  the 
City  of  London,  or  the  suburbs,  unless 
he  had  been  initiated  and  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  Drapers.  The  Govern- 
ment have  urged,  as  a  reason  for  not 
giving  any  particulars  with  reference 
even  to  the  government  of  these  bodies, 
that  some  of  them  have  disappeared  or 
been  obliterated  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  trade  with  which  they  were 
originally  identified:  there  is  nothing, 
however,  to  prevent  those  which  are 
moribund  from  being  resuscitated.  Com- 
paring the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
with  the  City  Directory,  which  professes 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  various 
Companies,  I  find  that  the  latter  takes 
no  notice  of  the  Paviours,  the  Comb- 
makers,  the  Silk-throwers,  the  Silkmen, 
the  Pinmakers,  the  Gardeners,  the  Soap- 
makers,  the  Kibband-makers,  the  To- 
bacco Pipe-makers,  the  Long  Bowstring- 
makers,  the  "Woodmongers,  the  Fisher- 
men, &c. ;  though  they  were  not  large 
or  important  bodies,  it  may  be  fairly 
asked  what  has  become  of  them  and  of 
their  funds  and  properties,  if  such  ever 
existed.  From  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  Charters  are  still  unrepealed,  it  is 
quite  competent  for  these  bodies  to  re- 
assert their  trade  privileges  if  they  dared. 
It  is  not  likely  they  would  venture  to  do 
so  with  the  present  popular  views  on 
the  subject  of  Free  Trade ;  but,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  perversion  of  public  funds 
that  these  vast  sums  should  be  given 
to  wealthy,  and  from  the  fact  of  being 
wealthy,  often  obscure.  City  men,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  done  for  the 
working  classes  of  Clerkenwell,  Hackney, 
and  Bethnal  Green.  While  I  have 
pointed  out  that  under  their  charters  the 
City  and  suburban  trade  have  to  dis- 
charge certain  grave  and  important 
responsibilities,  the  advantages  conferred 
upon  them  by  holding  these  charters  can 
with  difficulty  be  estimated.  Under 
them  the  right  of  holding  land  in  per- 
petual succession,  contrary  to  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain,  has  been  granted.  The 
whole  question  of  revenues  in  mortmain 
may  be  variously  debated.  Everyone  is 
aware  that  large  estates  are  held  by  this 
tenure  both  by  the  Universities  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  and,  as 
was  shown  by  the  Commission  which  re- 
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oently  reported  on  University  Bevennes, 
nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  management  of  their  property  by  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges.  '  Why, 
I  ask,  should  not  the  same  amount  of 
information  be  given  about  these  City 
Companies  ?  It  may  be  asked  why  it  is, 
if  the  metropolitan  tradespeople  are 
really  interested  in  these  matters,  that 
their  rights  have  not  been  re-asserted  ? 
Well,  I  believe  that,  to  a  large  extent, 
they  are  ignorant  of  their  privileges,  and 
that  that  ignorance  has  been  studiously 
and  carefully  fostered  by  the  darkness 
and  mystery  by  which  the  Courts  of 
Assistants  have  been  determined  that 
their  management  should  be  surrounded. 
In  order  that  the  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  the  City  might  be  promoted,  power  is 
given  to  the  Guilds  under  these  charters 
to  purchase  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aged,  the  weak,  and  decayed  persons.  I 
might  well  ask,  for  reasons  which  shall 
presently  be  stated,  if  the  property  so 
obtained  by  the  Merchant  Taylors  and 
the  Wax  Chandlers  has  been  always  so 
devoted.  The  Goldsmiths,  by  a  charter 
given  to  them  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IH., 
confirmed  by  Richard  ll.,  were  entitled 
to  purchase  land  to  the  value  of  £20 
a-year  for  the  sustentation  of  weak  and 
aged  decayed  Goldsmiths ;  because  it 
was  found  in  the  practice  of  their  trade 
that  the  smoke  of  the  quicksilver  injured 
their  eyes,  and  tended  to  make  these 
persons  prematurely  weak,  decay ed^  and 
infirm.  In  process  of  time,  by  mechanical 
improvements,  these  dangers  have  been 
removed,  but  how  is  that  money  now 
disposed  of?  What  is  the  present  value 
of  the  land  ?  Is  it  given  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor?  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of 
property,  in  land  by  these  Companies  so 
much  ignorance  prevails.  No  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  Domesday  Return  Book, 
and,  as  far  as  the  City  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  Return.  These  bodies  pay 
no  succession  duty,  and  they  never  sell, 
and  yet  many  of  them  are  those  who 
scarcely  lift  a  finger  of  their  hands  to  do 
anything  for  the  promotion  of  that  tech- 
nical instruction  for  the  want  of  which 
our  public  buildings  are  monuments  of 
want  of  taste,  and  our  shops  are  filled 
with  cheap  and  nasty  stuff,  instead  of 
anything  which  is  of  real  and  substantial 
worth.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
of  all  the  places  in  this  country  in  which 
land  is  chiefiy  covetable  it  is  so  in  the 
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City  of  London.  The  evil  to  which  I 
have  alluded  has  increased,  and  is  in- 
creasing, with  our  vast  growth  of  popu- 
lation, and,  if  continued  unchecked,  it 
will  soon  be  said  that  there  will  be 
scarcely  an  inch  of  land  to  stand  upon. 
There  is  another  wide  question  in  re- 
ference to  these  bodies  which  I  will 
briefly  touch  upon — I  mean  their  eccle- 
siastical preferments.  I  possess  parti- 
culars with  reference  to  the  manner  of 
distribution  and  patronage  of  livings  in 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  accredited  re- 
presentatives of  the  Companies,  and 
without  entering  into  particulars,  I  will 
merely  remark  that  it  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment,  a  question  how  far  they  are  proper 
bodies  to  whom  such  grave  functions 
should  be  intrusted.  Having  now  spoken 
of  their  different  duties  and  privileges, 
we  may  form  some  estimate  of  what  is 
the  magnitude  of  their  revenues.  The 
property  possessed  by  them  is  variously 
estimated.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they 
possess  an  annual  income  of  £300,000  or 
£500,000.  This  is  sometimes  thought 
exaggerated.  However,  I  have  lately 
examined  the  City  Rate  Books,  and  I 
find  that  in  the  City  of  London  alone,  as 
appears  by  the  Valuation  Books  in  the 
80  City  parishes,  the  ^oss  estimated 
rental  possessed  by  theselBodies  amounts 
to  £500,416.  That  is  exclusive  of  their 
property  in  other  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis as  well  as  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  their  Irish  estates,  and  their 
personal  property.  Mr.  Gilbert,  author 
of  Contrasts t  some  two  years  ago  pub- 
lished in  that  work  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars in  reference  to  these  revenues. 
The  facts  given  by  Mr.  Gilbert  have 
never  been  contradicted.  He  stated  that 
from  the  City  Rate  Book  he  had  ab- 
stracted the  estimated  rental  of  seven  of 
the  large  Halls,  and  to  the  amount  of 
rental  he  added  an  equal  sum  for  rates, 
insurances,  and  household  expenses. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  estimate  of  these 
various  "household  management"  ex- 
penses. The  Cloth  workers,  £10,000;  the 
Drapers,  £16,000 ;  the  Fishmongers, 
£7,000;  the  Goldsmiths,  £11,000;  the 
Merchant  Taylors,  £6,000  ;  the  Salters, 
£6,000;  the  Grocers,  £8,000.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  full  infor- 
mation is  given  in  reference  to  the  reve- 
nues possessed  by  the  Drapers.  They  are 
put  down  at  £24,000.  Since  then,  their 
large  Hall  in  Throgmorton  Street  has 
been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000— -£5,000 
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is  spent  on  payments  to  salaried  officers, 
£4,000  on  entertainments,  and  £4,000 
on  alms  and  charities.  From  informa- 
tion I  have  received  from  private  sources 
the  property  of  the  Drapers  has  of  late 
considerably  increased  from  the  falling 
in  of  leases.  The  ground  rent  of  a  re- 
cent garden  in  the  City  is  now  annually 
worth  £16,000. 

I  spoke,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  re- 
marks, of  the  privileges  accorded  to  the 
Drapers.  I  might  ask,  how  far  have 
the  Drapers  of  London  now  any  partici- 
pation in  the  distribution  of  those  large 
revenues  ?  I  have  already  said  that  they 
present  no  balance  sheet ;  that  they  have 
no  properly  constituted  system  of  audit ; 
and  that  they  give  no  information  in  re- 
ference to  the  administration  of  their 
properties;  that  any  attempt  at  refor- 
mation and  improvement  is  resisted ;  that 
it  is  always  looked  on  with  deep-rooted 
objection  is  not  astonishing.  All  reform 
within  the  City  is  intolerable  ;  it  is  illus- 
trated by  a  mere  recapitulation  of  what 
took  place  in  1 856  in  the  Court  of  Alder- 
men, when  Sir  George  Grey  brought  for- 
ward a  Bill  for  improved  municipal  go- 
vernment in  London — described  as  a 
very  mild  measure — and  when  it  was 
then  stated  by  these  gentlemen,  that 
they  were  surprised  to  find  a  great  states- 
man applying  the  idea  of  tneitm  and  tuum 
to  a  gresX  Corporation  in  a  way  different 
from  what  he  would  apply  it  to  a  private 
individual. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged,  that  as  re- 
gards their  trust  property,  the  Companies 
are  under  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
This  is  perfectly  true  as  regards  this 
trust  property;  but  in  respect  to  the 
corporate  property  they  are  wholly  un- 
restricted. Jobbery  has  not  been  un- 
frequent  in  municipal  bodies.  The  best 
guarantee  for  good  management  is  a 
system  of  public  accounts,  with  properly 
appointed  and  responsible  auditors  :  but 
close  seK-elected  Courts,  are  open  to 
the  gravest  possible  abuses.  To  my  mind 
a  very  narrow  line  divides  the  two  classes 
of  property  in  all  reformed,  and  in  all 
unreformed  corporations,  those  used  for 
external  objects — not  affecting  the  inner 
life  of  the  municipality — such  as  doles, 
alms,  and  charities,  and  of  those  af- 
fecting the  management  for  internal 
purposes,  such  as  the  support  of  town 
clerks,  halls,  and  offices.  It  was  decided, 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1835,  that  in  the  case  of  all  corporations 


scheduled  in  that  Act,  both  were  to  be 
applied  for  public  interests  and  public 
uses ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
any  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
two  classes  of  property  which  are  pos- 
sessed by  reformed  bodies  mentioned  in 
the  Act,  and  those  which  were  omitted. 
I  think  the  charge  might  bo  made  against 
the  London   Companies    that,   perhaps 
through  their  apathy,  the  education  of 
the  metropolis  has  been  neglected.    The 
expenditure  of  the  London  School  Board 
has  made  quite  a  flutter  amongst  the 
metropolitan  Vestries.     I  have  by  me  a 
list  of  all  the  resolutions  which  have  been 
passed  by  the  different  Vestries  on  this 
subject :  on  all  sides  there  has  been  what 
I  may  call  a  howl  of  indignation  from  the 
London  ratepayers ;  but  this  would  never 
have  been  put  forward  had  there  been  a 
greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  City 
Companies     to     educate     independent 
traders,    instead  of   squandering  their 
own  revenues  for  private  purposes.     It 
is  not  an  expression  to  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly devoted — but  what  Mr.   Mill 
called  the  unearned  increment  of  these 
bodies  has  been  disproportionately  given 
to  private  objects,  whilst  public  objects 
have  lain  by  and  been  neglected.     It 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  show  how 
enormously  their  property  has  increased 
in  particular  instances.     I  will  illustrate 
it,  however,  from  two  cases,  in  respect  of 
property  belonging  to  the  Mercers,  and 
ex  una  disce  omnes.     They  hold  property 
under  trust  from  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
and  from  Lady  Joan  Bradbury.     Both 
these  estates  are  mentioned  in  the  He- 
turn  obtained  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Westmeath  (Lord  Robert 
Montagu).      I  find  that  property  was 
left  by  Lady  Joan  Bradbury,  according 
to  the  Return,  amounting  to  £1  lOs,  a- 
year,  to  be  given  to  educational  purposes. 
I  have   obtained  particulars  from  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  find  that  10 
years   ago   the   value  of  that  property 
was  estimated  at  £8,709  by  the  assistant 
of   the    Commissioners.       Sir    Thomas 
Gresham     left    £340    for    educational 
purposes,  and  the  moiety  of  the  value 
of    that    estate     in     the     neighbour- 
hood   of    the     Royal    Exchange    now 
amounts  to  £12,240.     I  think  that,  in 
any  inquiry   into   these   Companies,    it 
would  be  well  to  ascertain  how  the  Courts 
interpret  decayed    members —  whether 
they  are  decayed  in  business,  failed  by 
their  own  rash  and  foolish  speculations, 
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or  whether  they  are  honest  tradesmen, 
whose  health  may  have  broken  down 
and  families  become  rained  in  .  the 
attempts  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  left  to  the  Companies  dis- 
tinctly for  what  maybe  called  ** jollifi- 
cation purposes;"  and  in  any  inquiry 
into  their  revenues  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  would  be  inter- 
fered with.  £20,000  was  giv^n  to  the 
Cloth  workers  ''for  making  themselves 
comfortable."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  money  is  industriously  em- 
ployed; but  is  that  always  the  case 
where  property  has  been  bequeathed  for 
the  interests  of  the  poor  ?  Two  cases  I 
might  mention,  well  known  to  lawyers 
— ignored,  perhaps,  by  other  persons — 
where  money  given  for  charitable  ob- 
jects was  for  many  years  diverted  for 
private  uses.  I  allude  to  the  cases  of 
Donkyn's  bequest  to  the  Merchant 
Taylors,  and  Kendall's  to  the  Wax 
Chandlers — in  both  these  cases  it  was 
held  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on 
the  clearest  possible  issues  that  property 

fiven  for  the  specific  objects  had  been 
evoted  to  corporate  purposes.  When 
they  sometimes  accomplish  charitable 
objects  they  do  so  at  enormous  expense. 
In  1812  a  set  of  almshouses  was  built 
by  the  Goldsmiths  at  a  cost  of  £600  for 
each  inmate  accommodated,  and  in  one 
case  lately,  when  an  apprentice  fee  of 
£10  was  to  be  charged,  the  Court  made 
it  an  excuse  for  a  dinner  which  cost 
£100.  Once  a  person  was  asked  if  he 
could  account  for  the  longevity  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Company:  he 
replied — **The  dinners  have  done  it;" 
and  though  there  may  be  ample  evi- 
dence to  show  record  of  copious  feasting 
in  the  early  days  of  these  bodies,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  how  much  was  given 
for  the  corporate  funds  of  the  society, 
and  how  much  by  the  individual  enter- 
tainers. I  must  now  point  out  that  in 
no  respect  can  these  bodies  be  regarded 
as  independent  autonomies,  but  that  they 
are  responsible  both  to  the  City  and  to 
the  Crown  for  the  discharge  of  their 
different  duties.  Time  fails  me  to  re- 
count the  different  cases  in  which  mem- 
bers of  different  Courts  applied  to  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  for  incorporating 
charters;  and  fines  were  imposed  on 
refractory  members.  I  will  not  take 
the  earlier  cases,  but  quote  only  later 

Mr.  James 


instances.  In  1752  five  Uveiymen  of 
the  Merchant  Taylors  applied  to  the 
Court  for  a  copy  of  the  Company's  bye- 
laws  ;  it  was  only  granted  apprehen- 
sively, when  an  application  was  threat- 
ened to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  calling 
on  them  to  produce  the  withheld  infor- 
mation. Subsequently  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  several  Companies  were 
imder  the  government  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen.  In  1853  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  had  before  them  three 
ordinances  of  the  dothworkers,  when 
two  were  accepted  and  one  rejected.  In 
1774  the  Common  Council  enacted  that 
no  person  should  be  allowed  to  be  a 
butcher  in  a  particular  district  unless  he 
was  free  of  the  Butchers  Company ;  and 
by  a  second  enactment  of  1770,  no  per- 
son was  allowed  to  carry  on  the  trade 
of  a  poulterer  unless  he  was  free  of 
the  Poulterers.  The  Court  of  Alder- 
men refused  to  grant  a  livery  to  the 
Clockmakers  until  1766;  and  only  last 
year  we  had  before  us  in  this  House 
the  case  of  the  Needlemakers,  upon 
which  the  Court  of  Aldermen  gave  them 
permission  to  increase  their  livery  by 
100  members.  The  power  of  the  Crown 
over  these  bodies  has  been  from  time  to 
time  vigorously  questioned.  In  the  reign 
of  Eichard  II.,  under  pain  of  forfeiture, 
the  Companies  were  required  to  deliver 
to  the  Sovereign  copies  of  their  origin, 
foundations,  statutes,  liberties,  privi- 
leges, rules,  and  ordinances,  together 
with  a  statement  of  their  property,  and 
the  income  derived  from  it — ever  since 
that  time,  up  to  the  reign  of  William 
m.,  that  right  was  continuously  as- 
serted. In  aid  of  the  various  sovereigns ' 
they  gave  enormous  subventions — Henry 
Vm,,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  11.  all 
extorted  from  them  vast  contributions. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  1684,  that 
Monarch  declared  all  their  charters  for- 
feited, and  granted  them  new  ones,  by 
which  the  right  of  perpetual  succession 
was  secured,  but  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
panies were  made  responsible  to  the 
Crown ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  free- 
men and  livery  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen.  I  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too 
much  on  this  subject,  and  on  what  may 
be  called  its  historical  and  legal  bear- 
ings ;  but  it  is  really  necessary,  in  order 
to  show  the  House  ike  position  of  these 
bodies.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  to 
gain  the  good- will  of  the  companies,  that 
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monarcli  repealed  all  the  new  charters, 
and  granted  in  their  full  validity  the  old 
ones,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  been 
tyrannically  extorted,  instead,  as  was 
actually  the  case,  that  they  had  been 
voluntarily  ceded.  In  1837  they  fiercely 
resisted  the  inquiries  of  the  Municipal 
Commissioners ;  but  Parliament  having 
then  declared  them  to  be  municipal 
corporations,  any  information  now  re- 
fused as  to  their  status  by  Parliament 
would  be  distinctly  retrogressive.  Ever 
since  then  they  have  slept  and  slum- 
bered, and  have  remained  practiccdly 
unmolested.  It  is  not  true  wisdom,  on 
the  part  of  any  public  body  possessed 
of  large  powers  and  endowed  with  large 
revenues,  to  resist  Parliamentary  control 
and  inquiry.  It  is  40  years  since  this 
question  was  first  brought  forward  in  this 
House,  and  then  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  been  upon  its 
trial,  while  now  it  is  in  the  fulness  of 
its  power.  On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  public  bodies  are  under  the 
control  of  various  Departments  of  the 
State.  When  I  have  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  House  that  these  Com- 
Eanies,  who  possess  large  properties,  do 
ttle  else  than  spend  large  sums  in  con- 
ventional almsgiving  and  gorgeous  en- 
tertainments, it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore there  arises  an  ardent  desire  for 
reform.  We  have  a  strong  love  in 
this  country  for  ancient  institutions — a 
wholesome  dread  of  centralization ;  and 
there  may  be  a  wish  sometimes  to  see 
public  duties  performed  by  bodies  of 
irresponsible  and  unofficial  men ;  but  if 
there  exists  a  feeling  that  something  is 
kept  back  from  the  public  eye,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  there  arises  a  strong 
feeling  of  misgiving,  and  the  members 
of  these  bodies  will  perceive  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  indulgence  and  forbear- 
ance of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  that  this  Motion  will 
be  opposed — it  will  be  with  anxiety  that 
I  listen  to  the  grounds.  The  strength 
of  the  opposition  I  very  well  know.  In 
former  days  the  Companies  have  sup- 
ported the  Corporation — and  I  suppose 
the  Corporation  will  now  support  the 
Companies.  I  hope  that,  in  anything  I 
have  said,  no  one  will  assume  that  I 
wish  that  they  should  be  obliterated  and 
swept  away  :  I  only  wish  that  they 
should  be  more  fully  alive  to  the  altered 
circumstances  and  necessities  of  the 
present  day.    No  doubt  they  have  at 


times  been  the  means  of  doing  good.  I 
dare  say  whoever  answers  me  will  reveal 
some  long  catalogue  of  the  public  benefits 
they  have  conferred.  Still,  at  the  same 
time,  I  say  that  such  arguments  are 
worthless,  unless  they  also  reveal  the 
opportunities  they  have.  No  doubt 
they  have  done  great  things;  but  I 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  sometimes 
great  things  have  been  done  even  by 
profligate  and  worthless  men.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  Motion  will  be  opposed 
on  both  sides:  the  opposition  on  the 
other  I  can  easily  understand;  but  I 
hope  on  this,  at  least,  that  before  voting 
hon.  Members  will  pause  and  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  are  acting  consis- 
tently with  the  principles  which  they 
have  on  previous  occasions  steadfastly 
and  religiously  upheld.  I  am  aware  of 
the  difficulties  in  which  many  are  in- 
volved. If  there  were  no  other  conside- 
rations than  great  dinners  it  is  unpleasant, 
for  many  of  them,  that  they  should  be 
brought,  I  will  not  say  into  collision,  but 
opposition  with  those  with  whom  they 
have  long  been  connected.  I  ask  them, 
however,  not  to  let  their  gratitude  for 
past  kindnesses  blind  them  to  the  existence 
of  present  abuses.  If  their  management 
is  so  excellent,  why  should  it  be  con- 
cealed ?  It  can  only  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  existence  of  abuses  in  which 
the  members  of  the  different  Companies 
can  hardly  be  supposed  anxious  that  it 
should  be  believed  that  they  should 
abound.  As  far  as  confiscation  is  con- 
cerned, they  need  scarcely  be  afraid ;  and 
I  therefore  ask  them,  in  a  spirit  con- 
sistent with  the  age,  to  give  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  so  long  and  so  stu- 
diously withheld.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  for  the  Address. 

Me.  KAY-SHUTTLEWOETH,  in 
seconding  the  Motion,  said,  he  regretted 
that  lie  was  physically  unable  to  make 
a  speech  in  its  favour.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  shown  that  the  City  Companies  were 
public  bodies,  and,  moreover,  that  they 
were  public  bodies  possessed  of  great 
endowments.  Now,  such  bodies  could 
not  in  those  days  exist  except  in  the 
light.  He  hoped  that  the  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  the  City  and  of  the  City  Com- 
panies would  show  that  they  did  not 
prefer  darkness  to  light,  but  would  sup- 
port the  Motion,  and  that  it  would  also 
receive  the  support  of  the  Government. 
Hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House 
would  be  only  acting  consistently  with 
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tihe  principles  the  Liberal  Party  had 
advocated  during  past  Parliaments  in 
joining  in  the  demand  for  inquiry  made 
by  his  hon.  Friend. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

''That  an  humble  Addren  be  preeented  to 
Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  bdfore  this 
Uonsc,  Retom  setting  forth  in  detail  a  State- 
ment of  the  real  and  personal  property  vested 
in  the  City  of  I/mdon  Companies  respectirely ; 
also  a  detailed  Statement  of  the  charities  payable 
by  such  Companies  and  of  the  income  derived 
from  all  sources ;  and  Statement  of  expenditure 
and  receipts  during  the  last  three  years  pre- 
ceding \hid  1st  day  of  January  1875." — {Mr, 
Jame$,) 


The  LOED  MAYOR  (Mr.  Alderman 
Cotton)    said,  he  could   have  wished 
that  the  defence  of  the  Guilds  of  the 
City  of  London  would  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  a  more  competent  man; 
but  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  important 
work  which  those  Guilds  had  done  from 
time  immemorial,   he  should  earnestly 
raise  his  voice  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of   the  House  against  the  Besolution 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gateshead,  and  which  he 
considered  to   be  entirely  unnecessary 
and  inexpedient.    The  City  Guilds  had 
been  established  by  a   time-honoured 
class,  who  associated  themselves  toge- 
ther   for    the    purpose    of    protecting 
their  trades  and  interests  against  the 
all-powerful    influence    of   the    Barons 
and    the    King.      As    time    went    on 
their  wealth  increased,  and  as  it  did  the 
cupidity  of  the  ruling  powers  for  the 
time  being  was  aroused,  and  it  was  in 
consideration  of  the  wecdth  they  handed 
over  to  the  Monarch  that  they  obtained 
sundry  charters  to  protect  their  rights. 
Now,  if  a  man  bought  an  article  it  was 
only  a  thoroughly  English  feeling  that 
he  should  possess,  and,  if  he  wished, 
retain  it.     Well,   the  City  Companies 
and  Guilds  bought  all  the  rights  which 
they  possessed.    They  never  received 
a  penny  of  the  public  money  or  of  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers.  The  whole  of  the 
money  they  possessed  was  their  own .  They 
did  what  every  public  body  had  a  right 
to  do.    They  did  what  they  thought  was 
wise  and  proper  and  right  to  strengthen 
their  own  position  ;  and  with  that  view 
they  had  obtained  the  charters  from  the 
Monarchs  who  were  willing  to  sell  them. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead  had 
given  very  scanty  praise  to  the  works  of 
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the  City  Companies  and  the  GhuKda.  He 
would  ask  the  House  to  separate  the 
case  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  which 
had  its  own  battles  to  fight,  from  that 
of  the  Ghiilds,  which  stood  on  their  own 
grounds.    If  hon.  Members  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
City  Guilds,  they  would  know  what  was 
due  to  them  for  the  education,  the  liber- 
ties, and  the  privileges  which  the  country 
now  enjoyed.    He  knew  of  no  body  of 
men,  no  body  of  trustees,  who  through 
a  long  course  of  four  or  five  centuries 
had  so  honestly,  so  honourably,  or  so 
carefully  cultivated  the  various  trusts 
which  different  persons  had  committed 
to  their  care.    It  was  important  to  know 
that  when  the  Charity  Commission  was 
created  about  25  years  ago,  and  when 
they  went  to  the  City  Halls  and  examined 
the  deeds  which  were  submitted  to  them 
no  serious  charge  was  brought  against 
the  89  Companies.    At  that  time  ac- 
counts were  rendered    to  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  every  trust  which 
they  possessed  was  now  in  the  hands 
of   those    Commissioners,   entirely    out 
oftheir  own  supervision.  No  now  scheme 
could  be  promoted  without   their  con- 
sent, and  their  annual  accounts  were  most 
faithfully  reported  to  the  body.  The  City 
Companies  submitted  cheerfully  to  the 
the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  ren- 
dered a  faithful  account  of  their  steward- 
ship. Notwithstanding  the  way  in  which 
the  Companies  had  managed  their  affairs 
various  mixed  trusts  had  been  created 
which  had  been  accepted  and  acted  upon 
with  perfect  unanimity.    By  this  means 
some  expense  had  been  put  upon  the 
Companies  in  the  shape  of  payments  for 
clerks  and  other  officers  for  the  duties 
which    they    had    to    perform.      They 
looked  to  the  other  part  of  their  property 
as  private  property ;  but  before  entering 
upon  that  point  he  would  mention  the 
amount  which  had  been  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners.   Their  total  gross  income  was, 
in   1865-6,   £99,000  a-year.    The  Go- 
vernment were  in  a  position  to  lay  the 
subsequent  accounts  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House.    Of  that  sum,  they  expended 
upon  education  £19,000  ;  on  apprentice- 
ship, £5,600 ;  for  endowment  oi  clergy- 
men, £900 ;  for  almshouses,  £53,900 ; 
in  sundries,  £1,660 ;  and  under  the  head 
of  parishes,  schools,  &c.,  £17,900  per 
annimi.    Now,  that  was  a  very  large 
sum  to  have  been  brought  down  through 
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the  dark  ages  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  felt  that  any  interference 
with  the  property  of  the  Guilds  would 
be  a  direct  attack  upon  private  property. 
Their  property  was  as  much  private 
property  as  that  of  any  individual  in 
that  House.  Why  did  that  attack  arise  ? 
What  could  be  its  object?  They  had 
no  knowledge  of  what  was  the  object, 
what]  alterations  were  proposed,  or  who 
had  urged  on  the  hon.  Member  to  bring 
forward  this  Motion.  He  would  remind  the 
House  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasurable, 
to  endeavour  to  become  great  by  putting 
one's  hand  in  other  people's  pockets, 
and  if  one  could  by  any  accident  obtain 
a  notoriety  which  under  no  other  circum- 
stances could  be  got,  there  was  nothing 
like  attacking  bodies  where  there  was 
supposed  to  be  a  very  large  amount  of 
money.  There  was  one  remark  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Gateshead  which 
showed  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
question  with  which  he  was  dealing — 
namely,  when  he  spoke  of  City  Guilds 

Docketing  the  funds  over  which  they 
ad  control.  [Mr.  James  said,  the  re- 
mark in  question  was  a  quotation  and 
referred  to  a  particular  case.]  Then  all 
he  could  say  was  that  the  quotation  was 
a  very  unfortunate  one,  for  the  City.Guilds 
never  did  that.  They  were,  he  could 
assure  him  and  the  House,  composed  of 
men  of  men  of  honour,  integrity,  and 
respectability  who  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  take  anything  to  which  they 
were  not  fairly  entitled,  and  the  whole 
of  the  property  under  their  control  was 
watched  over  most  carefully  and  sedu- 
lously and  appropriated  to  some  good 
work  or  another  in  the  way  of  technical 
education,  charities,  or  any  other  object 
which  might  happen  to  come  before 
them.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  for 
instance,  that  the  Grocer's  Company  had 
built  at  its  own  cost  a  very  noble  wing 
to  the  London  Hospital,  providing  it  with 
beds  and  all  other  necessary  appliances. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  the 
Guilds  were  all  anxious  to  promote  acts 
of  charity,  and  that  they  were  actuated 
by  no  selfish  or  avaricious  motives.  He 
should  like,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  to  read  the  opinion  which  had 
been  formed  of  them  by  a  man  who  lived 
nearly  100  years  ago,  and  who  in  terse, 
old-fashioned,  and  truthful  language, 
spoke  of  their  charters  as  ''the  great 


bonds  of  the  City,  conferring  liberty  and 
security."  They  had  been  the  cause, 
he  added,  of  ''the  wonderful  extension 
of  the  commerce  of  Britain  which  stood 
unrivalled,"  while  "  they  did  not  mili- 
tate against  the  general  good  or  favour 
monopoly."  Further  on  the  same  writer 
said — 

"  However  g^eat  the  privileges  of  the  citizens 
of  London  may  be,  those  rights  have  been  the 
effects  of  purchase  on  their  parts  rather  than  of 
the  munificence  of  Monarchs.'* 

At  elections  he  described  them  as  pos- 
sessing "  integrity  and  honour,"  and  as 
being  free  from  all  sordid  motives, 
adding,  that  if  they  did  not  always  send 
Members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  their  own  body  who  were  equal  in 
point  of  oratory  to  some  other  Members 
of  the  British  Senate,  they,  at  all  events, 
returned  as  their  Kepresentatives  men 
who  were  actuated  by  an  honest  desire 
to  serve  their  country.  The  writer  fur- 
ther observed  that  the  citizens  of  London 
were  industrious,  persevering,  honest, 
and  the  first  traders  in  the  world. 
["  Name ! "]  He  was  quoting  from  the 
work  of  the  compiler  of  the  charters  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City,  and  was  it 
right,  he  would  now  ask,  that  these 
citizens  should  be  attacked  because  they 
had  grown  wealthy,  like  the  whole 
country  around  them  ?  Had  not  these 
Guilds  concentrated  around  them  the 
commerce  and  the  wealth  that  had  made 
the  City^so  great  ?  Had  they  not  always 
been  the  pioneers  of  education?  Had 
they  not  increased  the  value  of  their 
own  property  ?  And  was  this  not  an 
attack  on  the  rights  of  prop'erty  which 
that  House  would  reject  by  a  triumphant 
majority?  If  the  House  did  so,  as  he 
believed  it  would,  it  would  only  be  doing 
an  act  of  justice  to  the  long  past  career 
of  these  institutions,  and  would  be  af- 
firming their  corporate  rights,  and  in 
that  way  help  to  advance  the  cause  of 
charity,  the  well-being  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  the  general  good  of  the 
country. 

Sib  GEORGE  BOWYER  must  say 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  weaker  case 
than  that  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead 
(Mr.  James)  in  support  of  a  Motion 
which  was,  he  believed,  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  the  House.  He  gave  an 
interesting,  antiquarian,  and  historical 
account  of  those  Guilds,  but  what  had 
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he  made  out?  Did  lie  show  that  there 
was  any  gross  abuse  requiring  the  in- 
terference of  Parliament,  or  anything 
wrong  in  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty which  the  ordinary  Courts  were 
not  in  a  position  to  reach  ?  Did  he  mean 
to  say  that  the  Guilds  were  not  as  able 
now  as  in  former  times  to  perform  their 
functions?  Of  course,  the  Grocers  did 
not  exercise  their  jurisdiction  over 
peppers  and  sugars,  or  the  Stationers 
oyer  the  character  of  the  books  on  sale ; 
but  to  charge  them  with  not  doing  such 
things  was  simply  to  say  that  what  was 
useful  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets 
was  not  useful  now.  The  property  of 
these  Companies  was  in  no  respect  dif- 
ferent from  private  property.  If  a 
private  person  held  property  subject  to 
certain  duties,  then  he  was  amenable  to 
the  law  for  the  performance  of  those 
duties;  but  if  he  possessed  property 
without  any  specific  duties  attached  to  it, 
that  property  could  be  dealt  with  as  he 
pleased.  It  was  just  the  same  in  point 
of  law  with  corporations.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  moved  for  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  calling  for  a  Betum  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  charities  forming  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  his  Motion.  This  was  not 
only  proposing  an  inquisitorial  proceed- 
ing, but  it  was  calling  upon  the  Crown 
to  do  an  unconstitutional  act.  There 
had  been  quo  warranto  Commissions  to 
inquire  into  the  affairs  of  public  bodies ; 
but  they  were  always  considered  a  great 
invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
and  of  the  rights  of  property.  But  sup- 
pose such  a  Commission  was  issued, 
what  power  was  there  to  enforce  it  ? 
The  Companies  would  refuse  any  infor- 
mation, and  they  would  be  right  in  their 
refusal ;  for  if  they  did  not  stand  on 
their  legitimate  rights  and  resist  an  un- 
constitutional excess  of  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  whether  advised  by  this 
House  or  not,  they  would  be  false  to 
their  duty  as  Englishmen,  they  would 
betray  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
would  be  establishing  a  precedent  which 
might  be  most  injurious  to  the  public 
liberty.  In  the  second  part  of  the  Mo- 
tion the  hon.  Gentleman  asked  for  a 
Betum  of  the  charities  payable  by  the 
Companies.  This,  again,  was  an  ille- 
gal demand,  as  put  in  the  Motion,  be- 
cause all  the  charities  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
who  alone  had  the  right  to  make  any 
inquiries  on  the  subject.     On  the  whole. 

Sir  George  Bowyer 


therefore,  he  hoped  the  Motion  would 
be  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

Me.  GLADSTOlfiE :  I  do  not  propose 
to  detain  the  House  for  any  length  upon 
this  occasion.  It  appears  to  me  that  my 
hon.  Friend  has  made  a  Motion  by  which 
he  has  sown  a  seed  of  which  I  hope  he 
will  live  to  reap  the  harvest  at  a  mture 
day.  The  hon.  Baronet  who  has  just 
sat  down  says  he  never  heard  a  weaker 
case.  I  have  sat  a  good  deal  longer  in 
Parliament  than  he  has,  and  I  doubt  if 
I  ever  heard  a  stronger  one.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  I  think  my  hon. 
Friend  has  himself  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
makes  his  Motion  are  not  altogether 
propitious  for  its  obtaining  a  favourable 
judgment.  There  is,  I  must  say,  an- 
other point  which  occurs  to  me,  which 
renders  it  difficult  for  the  House  to 
adopt  a  Motion  in  this  form.  My  hon. 
Friend  prays  for  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  to  obtain  certain  information 
from,  the  London  Companies.  Now,  the 
Crown,  I  apprehend,  has  no  power  to 
obtain  that  information,  and  I  own  that 
I  [for  one  agree  on  that  point  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down, 
for  I  have  been  myself  a  party  to  the 
issue  of  Royal  Commissions  where  the 
Crown  had  no  power  to  enforce  the  ren- 
dering of  the  information  sought  to  be 
obtained.  But  that  has  always  been  in 
cases  where  the  bodies  to  whom  Com- 
missions were  addressed — namely,  the 
governing  bodies  of  public  schools  and 
Universities — were  known  from  previous 
inquiries  to  be  willing  that  that  method 
of  procedure  should  be  adopted.  I  think 
there  would  be  great  inconvenience  in 
asking  the  Crown,  even  if  the  Crown 
were  willing,  to  issue  a  Commission  in 
invitos,  which,  according  to  my  idea,  it 
has  no  power  to  enforce,  either  by  the 
use  of  the  Prerogative,  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  or  by  any 
other  means.  As  regards  the  substcmce 
of  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I  con- 
fess it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  very  great 
regret  that  there  should  be  the  reluct- 
ance declared  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on 
the  part  of  the  Companies  to  deal  with 
this  subject.  I  believe  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  that  these  Companies  are  com- 
posed of  men,  as  he  has  assured  us 
eight  or  ten  times  over — and  really  it 
appeared  to  me  to  indicate  a  doubt  on 
the  part  of  the  Lord  Mayor  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  reiterate  that  so 
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xnaay  timeB,  and  from  so  many  souices 
of  assuranoe— are  composed  of  honest, 
honourable,  and  respectjEible  men.  Now, 
he  seems  to  think  that  that  is  a  matter 
of  so  mnch  dispute  that  it  requires  a 
great  number  of  assertions  on  his  part 
to  make  good  his  ground.     For  my  part, 
on  a  single  assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  or  without  a  single  asser- 
tion, I  should  folly  accede  to  that  propo- 
sition.    I  fully  believe  in  their  honesty 
and  honour,  and  in  their  doing  many 
things  which  are  useful.      On  the  other 
hand,  the  doctrine  that  these  corpora- 
tions hold  property  which  is  to  be  re- 
fi^arded  as  private  property  in  respect  to 
its  rights  and  immunities,  is  a  doctrine 
which  I  thought  pretty  weU  disposed  of 
by  Parliament  and  by  the  judgments  of 
statesmen  and  Bepresentatives  of   the 
people  for  not  less  than  the  last  30  or 
40  years.     That  doctrine  has  been  re- 
vived upon  the  present  occasion,  and  I 
must  own  in  a  form — and  we  must  dis- 
tinguish the  form  from  the  substance — 
which  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  press.     We  must  distinguish  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  true  as  against  the 
untrue.     It  is  not  necessary,  I  think,  to 
hold    that    the    gentlemen    composing 
these  Companies  are  in  any  way  disen- 
titled to  the  character  of  honourable 
men ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  hold  that  all 
their  actions  are  bad,  and  that  all  their 
property  is   wasted.      What  my  hon. 
Friend  has  shown  is,   that  these    are 
bodies  possessing  a  public    character, 
holding  vast  masses  of  property,   and 
not  only  so,  but  that  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  London  Companies  they  are 
not  able  to  set  up  those  very  shadowy 
claims  to  exemption  from  Parliamentary 
jurisdiction  which  might  perhaps  be  set 
up  in  the  case  of  other  corporations,  be- 
cause these  London  Companies  exercise 
a  most  direct  and  commanding  influence 
over  the  whole  constitution  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  London,  and  these  principles 
and  powers,  public  in  the  highest  sense, 
are  exercised  by  these  bodies  for  whom 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman   asks  us  to 
recognize  the  rights  to  private  property. 
Now  I  believe,  in  principle,  that  they 
are  open  to  the  exercise  of  Parliamentary 
jurisdiction  and  authority.     I  likewise 
believe  that,  although  many  things  are 
done  by  them  that  are  good  and  desir- 
able, although  sometimes  the  world  is 
delighted,  and  perhaps  a  little  astonished, 
by  a  splendid  example  of  judicious  mu- 


nificence, something  like  that  of  the 
building  of  the  new  wing  of  the  London 
Hospital  by  the  Grocers*  Company — 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  appropriately 
and  wisely  quoted — yet  I,  for  one,  am 
under  a  very  strong  impression  that 
much  of  the  revenue  of  these  Companies 
is  positively  and  utterly  wasted,  and 
very  imperfectly  and  doubtfully  be- 
stowed. I  put  it  boldly  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  supporters — 
not  in  support  of  this  Motion,  because  I 
do  not  think  the  Crown  ought  to  be  in- 
vited to  imdertake  a  function  which  it  is 
not  constitutionally  empowered  to  carry 
through — ^that  I  do  think  it  a  matter  for 
the  deepest  regret  that  this  reserve 
should  be  maintained.  The  public  cha- 
racter of  these  Companies  it  is  altogether 
too  late  to  dispute.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Lord  Mayor)  was  com- 
pelled to  begin  by  asking  us  to  do  that 
which  no  person,  I  think,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  arg^e  this  case  could  dream  of 
doing — namely,  to  separate  completely 
between  the  character  of  the  Companies 
as  holders  of  vast  masses  of  property, 
and  the  characters  of  the  Companies 
as  invested  with  the  most  important 
powers  and  powerful  privileges  in  regard 
to  the  government  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  found 
it  essential  to  his  case  that  he  should 
entirely  put  out  of  view  that  the  Com- 
panies command  in  a  great  degree  the 
government,  and  even  the  representation 
in  Parliament,  of  the  City  of  London. 
In  the  very  highest  sense  these  are 
public  bodies.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is 
for  thwr  interests  that  they  should  not 
wait  to  be  forced,  that  they  should  not 
wait  to  be  pressed.  It  is  all  very  well 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  sentiment,  and  in 
the  present  balance  of  parties  in  this 
House,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
hold  the  language  that  he  has  held  to- 
day. It  is  perfectly  possible  there  may  be 
a  majority,  and  perhaps  a  large  majority, 
ready  to  back  him  in  the  use  of  that 
language ;  but  can  he  guarantee  the 
permanence  of  that  balance  of  parties  ? 
Can  he  guarantee  that  that  state  of 
public  opinion  will  endure?  Because, 
unless  he  can,  depend  upon  it  it  will 
be  dangerous  if,  when  that  balance 
is  changed,  and  when  that  state  of 
public  opinion  is  changed,  it  is  recol- 
lected that  an  obstinate,  an  unflinch- 
ing, and  what  may  then  be  called,  pro- 
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bablj,  an  unreasonable  resistance  was 
offered — not  to  unjust  or  violent  legisla- 
tion, not  even  to  proposals  of  a  ques- 
tionable character,  but  to  the  simple 
publication  of  the  facts  of  the  C€ise  with 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  this  vast  mass 
of  property.  Now,  8ir,  I  agree  with  my 
hon.  Friend,  I  think,  in  almost  every- 
thing that  fell  from  him,  but  especially 
in  the  broad  declaration  he  made  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  these 
Companies.  On  the  contrary,  my  desire, 
and  my  anxious  desire,  is,  that  these 
Companies  should  be  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency,  and  that  their 
vast  property  should  be  disposed  in  the 
manner  most  likely  to  produce  the 
greatest  public  advantage — but  to  pro- 
duce that  greatest  public  advantage 
through  their  machinery  and  by  their 
hands.  That  is  what,  I  think,  my  hon. 
Friend  desires,  and  that  is  what  I  believe 
the  House  almost  unanimously  desires. 
If  this  policy  of  unequivocal  and  uncom- 
promising resistance,  even  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  information,  be  pursued  too  far, 
the  time  may  come  when  possibly  reforms 
may  advance,  not  only  with  a  bolder 
front,  but  with  very  different  objects, 
and  when  the  very  great  inconvenience 
of  applying  these  large  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  City  of  London  otherwise 
than  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Companies — instead  of  being  as  it  now 
is,  an  idle  and  remote  speculation — may 
become  a  real  danger.  I  hope  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  those  who 
think  with  him  and  act  with  him,  will  do 
nothing  to  provoke  that  danger.  I  cannot 
expect  that  any  address  thati  ma]^  make 
to  him  or  to  others  will  at  all  tend  to 
produce  a  more  communicative  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Guilds;  but, 
notwithstanding,  I  think  it  is  a  public 
duty  on  our  part  to  lay  down  the  doctrine 
that  a  declaration  of  their  affairs-^they 
being,  as  we  believe,  perfectly  honest 
and  honourable  in  the  administration  of 
these  funds — can  be  nothing  but  bene- 
ficial to  them,  while  the  refusal  of  the 
information  can  be  nothing  but  injurious. 
I  know  not  what  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment may  intend  or  propose  to  do  in 
respect  to  the  Motion  that  is  now  before 
the  House ;  but  I  shall  certainly  be  very 
much  disappointed  even  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government — little  as  'I  agree  with  them 
in  the  views  they  take  in  many  points 
upon  public  affairs — do  not  go  so  far  at 
least  in  the  same  path  as  my  hon.  Friend 

Mr.  Gladitono 


as  to  express  a  disposition  favourable  to 
the  free  and  voluntary  production  of  this 
information.  The  information  sooner  or 
later  must  be  had.  Now  is  the  time 
when,  if  it  is  given,  it  will  be  given  as 
an  act  of  grace.  I  entreat  those  who 
are  concerned  to  consider  whether  to 
pursue  the  course  that  is  now  recom- 
mended, and  to  grant  that  information 
by  their  own  voluntary  concession  will 
not  be  the  wisest  and  most  politic  course 
for  themselves  with  reference  to  the 
interests  of  which  they  are  stewards  and 
guardians. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  altogether  differed 
from  the  notion  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  these  Companies  were  public 
bodies.  The  Corporations  Commission 
of  1837  had  showed  that  {he  City  Com- 
panies had  no  control  either  as  regarded 
municipal  institutions  or  Parliamentary 
representation.  Their  duty  was  merely 
ministerial — that  of  admitting  to  their 
body  freemen  who  were  entitled  to  claim 
admission.  The  gentlemen  by  whom 
their  affairs  were  administered  were  of 
the  highest  possible  character,  and  there 
was  a  feeling  of  strong  anxiety  that  they 
should  be  left  alone. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  had  pro- 
nounced a  glowing  eulogy  upon  the 
gentlemen  who  had  managed  and  di- 
rected those  Guilds.  As  for  the  Lord 
Mayor's  speech,  that  brought  to  his 
recollection  the  character  which  was  given 
to  George  Barnwell,  who  was  modest, 
tender,  regular,  pious,  and  devout  The 
character  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  Guilds  had  never  been  called  in 
question.  It  simply  confused  the  issue 
to  represent  for  a  moment  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Motion  threw  any  doubt 
whatever  upon  their  characters.  He 
himself  knew  many  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  he  could  testify  that  they  were  men 
against  whose  character  not  one  word 
could  be  uttered.  Nay  more,  he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  in  many  cases  they 
had  made  a  good  use* of  their  funds. 
Tiie  Lord  Mayor  contended  that  one 
reason  why  they  should  be  exempt  from 
inquiry  by  the  House  was  that  £90,000 
or  £100,000  a-year  was  brought  by  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  ue  Charity 
Commissioners.  But  the  hon.  Member  m 
Gateshead  (Mr.  James)  had  showii  that 
their  property  in  the  City 
to  £500,000*^  a-year,   and 
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therefore  be  £400,000  a-year,  eyen  if 
they  had  no  other  property,  which  they 
devoted  to  some  use  not  explained.  The 
Lord  Mayor  in  his  statement  with  regard 
to  these  Companies  did  not  once  allude 
to  the  item  of  hospitality.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Qreenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) had  urged  the  hon.  Member  not 
to  press  his  Motion,  because  the  House 
had  no  power  to  compel  these  Companies 
to  give  the  information  asked  for,  and 
had  said  that  during  all  the  time  he  was 
in  office  he  had  never  been  a  party  to 
issuing  a  Commission  in  invitos 

Mk.  GLADSTONE :  I  distinctly  said 
I  had  been  a  party  to  issuing  certain 
Commissions ;  but  no  Commission  of  the 
Crown  had  been  issued  in  invitos,  and 
that  is  a  very  wide  distinction. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  in 
1835  a  large  number  of  municipal  corpo- 
rations refused  to  give  information  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  but  that  fact 
did  not  prevent  the  House  from  proceed- 
ing to  deal  with  those  corporations  after 
an  inquiry  had  been  held.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Motion  did  not 
propose  legislation,  but  merely  asked  for 
information.  The  Lord  Mayor  stated 
that  the  City  Companies  had  bought  their 
privileges  from  flie  Crown;  but  it  was 
clear  to  aU  who  read  the  charters  which 
they  had  obtained  that  they  had  re- 
ference to  the  performance  of  public 
duties  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
granted.  The  performance  of  those  du- 
ties had  confessedly  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  what  they  now  contended  was  that 
the  House  ought  to  know  the  growth  of 
the  vast  revenues  which  were  held  for 
public  uses.  There  was  now  a  great 
outcry  for  technical  education,  and  it 
was  most  desirable  that  a  portion  of 
the  income  of  these  Companies,  which 
amounted  to  between  £500,000  and 
£1,000,000,  should  be  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  technical  and  general  edu- 
cation. It  had  always  been  held  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  and  was  now  held  by 
many  Members  on  the  Conservative  side, 
that  public  bodies  could  not  hold  land 
except  for  public  purposes,  and  on  several 
occasions  the  present  Home  Secretary 
kad  used  language  which  went  far  to 
•upporfe  that  view.  For  his  own  part, 
1^  4¥>ttld  be  prepared  to  go  further,  and 
fontaod  tiiat  wea  as  reg^urded  property 
br  genoil  oorpoiate  purposes,  and 
vtflEwM   ol^table  purposes, 

oharitiag  within 


the  very  wide  definition  of  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth.  That  Act,  he  believed,  in- 
tended to  include  property  of  this  kind, 
although  he  believed  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners took  a  narrower  view. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  trouble  the  House  at 
any  length,   especially  after   the  turn 
which  the  debate  had  taken.    No  one 
had  a  higher  respect  than  he  had  for 
the  great  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  for  all  the  great  advan- 
tages which  the  country  had  derived 
from  it  through  past  generations  in  re- 
spect to  liberty  and  freedom.     No  one 
had  a  higher  idea  than  he  had  of  the 
important  position  which  the  City  would, 
he  hoped,  long  fill  in  this  country,  going 
on  in  the  same  path  as  it  had  hitherto 
done,  flourishing  and  to  flourish  for  the 
benefit    of   the  community.      He    was 
bound  to  say,  in  considering  any  matter 
relating  to  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
Guilds  connected  with  that  City,  that  he 
did  not  think  sufficient  attention  was  al- 
ways paid  to  the  magnitude  of  the  body 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.     Since  he 
had  held  his  present  office  he  had  had 
schemes  and  plans  laid  before  him  by 
the  handful  for  the  reform  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City,  not  only  as  to  its 
property,  but  as  to  the  Corporation  itself, 
for  the  total  remodelling  of  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  also  for  what  was 
called  enlarging  it;   and  he  was  sure 
that  a  great  many  of  the  persons  who 
had  brought  forward  those  schemes  had 
not  given  the  subject  the  amount  of  at- 
tention which  it  deserved.     He  was  not 
now  referring  to   the  noble  Lord  the 
Member     for     Haddingtonshire    (Lord 
Elcho),  on  whose  proposals  he  presumed 
they  would  have  a  discussion  this  Ses- 
sion, and  who  had  devoted  much  con- 
sideration to  the  matter,  but  many  of 
the  plans  that  had  been  placed  before 
him  clearly  showed  that  their  authors 
had  not  carefully  weighed  their  pro- 
posals in  the  balance.    In  the  first  place, 
if  anything  was  to  be  done  in  a  matter 
of  this  magnitude,  it  ought,  he  thought, 
to  be  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.   Again,  if  bodies,  whe- 
ther they  had  property  or  not,   were 
fairly  carrying  out  their  duties — he  did 
not  say  so  fuUy  as  might  be  wished,  but 
without  any  very  grievous  default — they 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed,  unless  it  was 
intended  not  only  to  disturb  them,  but 
to  go  on  and  do  son^ething  more.    The 
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Gk)Yemment  liad  no  sudh  intention  at 
that  moment,  and  lie  certainly  did  not 
think  the  House  ought  to  grant  a  fish- 
ing inquiiy  as  to  the  property  of  bodies 
of  that  kind.  That  subject  had  been 
inquired  into  long  ago.  In  the  Beport 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1837  there  was 
a  great  mass  of  information  relating  to 
all  those  bodies,  though  he  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  information  was  full ; 
and  before  the  Commission  a  great 
number  of  those  bodies  tendered  not 
only  their  charters  and  their  history, 
but  also  their  accounts.  He  had  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  made  the  present  Motion  to  learn 
whether,  as  regarded  the  Companies 
which  then  produced  their  accounts, 
there  were  any  grave  charges  to  be  al- 
leged as  to  the  way  in  which  they  had 
administered  their  property ;  and  he 
thought  before  any  steps  could  be  taken 
in  such  a  serious  matter  it  would  be  ne- 
cessaiy  to  adduce  much  more  elaborate 
statements  than  those  which  fell  from 
the  hon.  Member,  and  also  to  make  out 
a  much  stronger  case  than  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  the  interference  of 
the  House.  But  the  main  reason  why 
he  rose  to  object  to  that  Motion  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  (Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone). 
If  the  House  would  look  carefully  at 
the  Motion,  they  would  see  that  it  was 
for  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  asking  it 
to  do  that  which  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  Crown  to  do.  It  might 
be  said  that  he  had  taken  part  in  regard 
to  the  issue  of  a  Commission  for  an  in- 
quiry into  certain  other  Corporations ; 
but  it  would  be  recollected  that  that 
other  inquiry  had  reference  to  bodies 
with  licensing  duties,  though  some  other 
matters  were  also  thrown  in.  He  was 
sure,  then,  that  it  would  be  the  feeling 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  House  that 
the  hon.  Member  ought  not  to  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division.  He  really  did 
not  see  that  any  practical  good  would 
come  from  it,  neither  did  he  think  the 
matter  was  one  that  should  be  stirred  in 
that  way.  If,  therefore,  he  might  pre- 
sume to  tender  advice  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Gateshead,  he  would  recommend 
him  to  allow  his  Motion  to  be  with- 
drawn 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  :  Sir,  I  am  most 
anxious,  since  I  have  proposed  inqui- 
ries, to  state  why  I  cannot  think  of 
supporting  this  Motion.    I  cannot,  be- 

Mr.  Assheton  Cross 


cause  I  have  seen  from  the  ontset  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead's  state- 
ment that  his  Motion  is  deficient  of 
foundation  on  any  valid  public  grounds. 
It  has  not  been  shown  that  the  existence 
of  these  Companies,  holding  their  pro- 
perty under  charter,  is  contrary  to  the 
public  welfare  or  to  the  public  policy  of 
the  nation.  It  has  not  been  shown 
that  there  is  anything  in  their  position 
otherwise  than  consistent  with  public 
freedom.  It  has  not  been  shown  that 
their  existence  is  in  any  sense  illegal. 
On  the  contrary,  whenever  their  charters 
have  been  in  question  they  have  been 
maintained  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  I 
wish  for  one  moment  to  advert  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  no  property  ought  to 
be  held  sacred,  the  detcdls  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  which  are  not  brought 
under  the  direct  purview  of  Parliament. 
Why,  Sir,  that  is  a  most  oppressive  doc- 
trine. Are  we  about  to  teU  the  Peers 
that,  because  they  derive  their  qualifi- 
cations from  their  properties,  therefore 
they  are  bound  to  disclose  their  private 
administration  of  those  properties,  be- 
cause the  possession  of  these  properties 
constitutes  their  qualification?  And 
are  we  about  to  say,  with  regard  to 
these  public  Companies,  who  have  held 
their  properties  under  charter  for  cen- 
turies— properties  which  are  essentially 
their  own — that  they  shall  be  necessarily 
subject  to  a  rule  which  you  will  not 
apply  to  Peers?  This  is  a  most  op- 
pressive doctrine,  and  it  goes  to  a  most 
dangerous  extent.  The  possession  of 
the  property  by  these  Companies  consti- 
tutes the  qualification  of  their  members 
to  vote  for  the  City  of  London,  and  I 
say  that  Parliament  has  no  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  administration  of  the 
property  which  constitutes  that  qualifi- 
cation unless  abuse,  and  g^ss  abuse, 
has  been  proved.  I  say  that  a  qualifi- 
cation by  property  is  in  itself  no  abuse, 
and  that  these  qualifications  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  It 
appears  to  me  that  if  this  system  of 
universal  inquiry  and  publicity  is  ne- 
cessitated, it  comes  to  this — that  no  pro- 
perty shall  be  held  safe  except  such  as 
may  be  administered  imder  the  direct 
supervision  pf  Parliament.  This  would 
constitute  a  most  egregious  invasion  of 


providing  that  the  office  of  Ohief  Jus- 
tice  shoidd  be  open  to  all  the  Judges,  so 
that  the  man  who  showed  himself  the 
best  man  might  be  promoted,  even  if  he 
were  not  a  barnster. 

LOCAL  GOYERNMENT  PROVISIONAL  OBDEBS, 
ABERAVON,    &C.    (NO.    7)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  Bill  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local  G-ovem* 
ment  Board  relating  to  the  boroughs  of  Aber- 
avon,  Andover,  Brighton,  and  Burnley,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Pensam,  the  rural 
sanitary  district  of  the  Tadcaster  Union,  and 
the  borough  of  Truro,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Sclater-Booth. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    (SCOTLAND)   PROVISIONAL 

ORDER  (WEMYSS)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  The  Lord  Advocate,  Bill  to 
confirm  a  Provisional  Order  under  "  The  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867,"  relating  to  the 
parish  of  Wemyss,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Re  Lord  Advocate 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Seven  o'clock. 
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piiYaie  rights;  and  in  this  particular 
case  it  wo^d  be  a  direct  invasion  of  the 
foundation  of  self-government.  These 
erave  considerations  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  totally  overlooked  in  this 
debate ;  but  they  ought  to  be  overcome 
before  this,  as  one  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  asked  to  proceed  by 
an  Address,  with  which,  as  now  pro- 
posed, the  Crown  could  only  comply 
by  threatening  the  revocation  of  all 
these  charters,  and  thus  at  once  to  in- 
vade the  rights  of  private  property, 
which  the  Grown  itself  has  created.  I 
hope  the  House  will  excuse  my  having 
in  these  few  words  expressed  my  opi- 
luon  that  this  Motion,  as  well  as  some 
others  which  have  recently  been  made 
in  this  House,  lacks  those  public 
grounds — proofs  of  necessity  for  the 
public  ffood — ^without  which  inquiry,  as 
it  is  caOed,  becomes  an  invasion  of  pro- 
perty and  an  act  of  tyranny. 

Mb.  pease  recommended  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Motion,  but  intimated 
that  if  the  Gt)vemment  refused  to  deal 
with  the  question,  private  Members  who 
were  interested  in  it  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  bring  it  forward  again 
and  press  it  at  some  future  time. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

EAST  INDIA  (CHIEF  JUSTICES  OF  HIGH 

COURTS)  BILL-[BiLL  98.] 
{Sir  Oiorge  Campbell,  Sir  Oeorge  Balfour^  Mr, 

Kitmaird.) 

SECOND    BEADma. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Sm  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL,  in  mov- 
ing that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said,  that  although  it  might  ap- 
pear to  be  a  small  measure  in  itself,  it 
was  one  which  largely  afiPected  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Lidia,  inasmuch  as  it  might  mate- 
rially modify  the  whole  character  of  the 
Judicial  Service.  The  existing  Act, 
which  established  the  High  Courts  of 
Justice  in  that  country  in  1862,  con- 
tained a  clause  providing  that  the  Judges 
should  be  chosen  from  three  classes  of 
persons  who  had  qualifications — namely, 
the  Civil  Servants  of  the  East  India 
Company,  barristers,  and  persons  of 
other  qualifications ;  but  that  the  Chief 
Justice  must  be  tdken  from  one  class 
only — ^namely,  barristers.  The  present 
Bill  sought  to  amend  that  clause  by 

VOL.  OOXXIX.     [thibd  skbies.] 
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MINUTES.]  — Ways  and  Uhans— considered 
in  Committee — Beaolution  [May  22]  reported. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Heading  — 
ConsoKdated  Fund  (£11,000,000)*;  Cruelty 
to  Animals*  [168];  Burghs  (Division  into 
Wards)  (Scotland)  Amendment  ♦  [166]  ;  Nul- 
lum Tempus  (Ireland)  ♦  [167]. 

First  Heading— "Local  Government  Provisional 
Orders,  Aberavon,  &c.  (No.  7)  ♦  [164] ;  Pub- 
lic Health  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order 
(Wemyss)  *  [166]  ;  Criminal  Law  (Evidence) 
Amendment  Bill  [61],  debate  adjourned. 

Second  Heading — ^Wud  Fowl  Preservation*  [42]. 

Cofnmittee — Irish  Peerage  [149] — r.p.  ;  Coro- 
ners (Dublin)  {re-eomm.)  [162'] — r.p. 

Withdratcn — Employers  Liability  for  Injury 
[16]. 

EMPLOYERS  LIABILITY  FOR  INJURY 

BILL.~[BiLL  15.] 

{Mr,  Macdonald,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Meldon, 
Mr.  Bass.) 

SECOND   BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.    macdonald    said,    that   in 
xnoying  that  this  Bill  be  now  read  the 
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second  time,  he  would  endeavonr  to 
prove  that  the  law  on  this  eabject  as  it 
now  stood  was  unjust  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  and  unequal  in  its  opera- 
tion towards  workmen,  and  therefore 
that  it  was  calculated  to  produce  not 
an  active  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  in  obtaining  the  best  skilled 
men  in  carrying  on  their  works,  but  the 
reverse.  The  principle  of  liability  was 
an  old  one  and  mamfestly  just ;  it  was 
this — That  if  one  individual  injured  an- 
other, the  person  injured  had  a  right  to 
claim  damages  for  the  injury  which  had 
been  done  to  him ;  and  it  was  also  this — 
That  if  a  person  employed  another  per- 
son to  do  a  certain  work  which  he  ought 
to  do  himself,  and  the  employed  person 
was  injured,  the  employer  was  respon- 
sible for  the  injury  done  to  that  person 
who  had  become  his  alter  ego.  That 
used  to  be  law^  Now,  however,  accord- 
ing to  recent  decisions,  managers  might 
be  employed  by  masters  to  superin- 
tend works  of  a  very  extensive  kind,  and 
though  injuries  might  be  suffered  by 
some  of  the  employit  the  employers  were 
not  responsible,  it  having  been  held  that 
every  person  employed  by  a  master  was 
a  fellow-servant,  and  that,  therefore, 
liability  in  regard  to  civil  injuries  was 
out  of  the  question.  But  that  law  was  a 
recent  interpretation:  it  was  not,  he 
contended,  founded  upon  any  statute. 
but  was  to  be  found  in  the  accumulated 
opinions  of  Judges — or  it  was,  in  other 
words.  Judge-made  law.  It  was  first 
heard  of  in  1337,  in  the  case  of 
**  Priestley  r.  Fowler."  The  plaintiff  was 
a  servant  of  the  defendent,  and  while  in 
his  service  he  was  injured.  He  brought 
an  action  to  recover  damages — but  Lord 
Abinger  held  it  to  be  the  law  that  for  an 
injury  sustained  through  the  fault  of  a 
fellow-servant  the  employer  was  not  re- 
sponsible. It  then  appeared  for  the  first 
time  that  risk  was  a  portion  of  the 
workman's  contract.  The  countrv  had 
not  long  to  wait  before  other  cases 
cropped  up  of  a  similar  character,  and  as 
these  decisions  went  each  took  a  wider 
range  than  those  which  had  gone  before 
— that,  indeed,  and  the  doctrine  took 
equal  hold  of  the  English  and  the 
American  Bench.  Now,  up  to  the  year 
1856  the  law  of  Scotland  was  that  an 
employer  was  liable  for  the  action  of  one 
servant  towards  another — and  no  doubt 
durinsT  the  debate  thev  would  be  told  so 
authoritativelv.    There  were  numberless 
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cases  recorded  of  that  deooription :  mie 
case  in  particular,  to  which  he  wished  to 
refer  in  justification  of  his  Bill,  was  that 
of  Read  and  M'Ghiire  against  the  Barton- 
hill  Colliery  Company,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark.  Bead  and  M'Guire  were  two 
pitmen,  and  there  was  an  engineman 
named  Lindsay.  The  duty  of  the  engine- 
man  was  to  lift  the  workmen  up  and 
down.  On  one  occasion  he  failed  to  stop 
the  engine  when  he  should.  The  men 
were  carried  over  the  head-gear;  the 
men  fell  down  the  shaft  and  were  loUed. 
The  widows  brought  an  action  against 
the  company  for  damages.  Up  to  that 
time  damages  were  cranted  in  all  suck 
cases  in  Scotland,  ana  in  the  case  of  both 
men  damages  were  awarded  by  the  jury 
at  the  Court  of  Session.  Afterwards  the 
matter  went  to  the  Inner  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  then  an  appeal  was 
made  froni  their  judgment  to  tiie  House 
of  Lords.  In  1857  the  case  came  before 
Parliament,  when  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
versed the  ordinarv  law  of  Scotland,  for 
it  was  found  that  Lindsay  was  a  fellow- 
workman  of  the  two  men,  that  Bead  and 
M'Guire  had  entered  into  a  common 
employment,  and  that  that  common  em- 
ployment was  a  common  risk.  That  de- 
cision startled  the  entire  population  of 
Scotland,  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
question.  If  Bead  and  M 'Quire  had 
desired  to  injure  Lindsay,  they  could 
only  have  done  so  by  entering  the  en- 
gine-house. Undoubtedly  there  was  a 
conmiunit]^*  of  employment,  but  there 
was  certainlv  no  community  of  risk. 
Then  there  was  the  case  of  Wilson  r. 
Merry  &  Cuninghame,  wherein  the  de- 
fendants were  ironworkers  and  coal 
masters,  carrying  on  business  in  three 
Scotch  counties  and  in  Ireland.  One  of 
their  works  was  known  as  the  Woodhall 
Colliery.  There  worked  at  them  a  young 
man  named  Wilson.  The  supposed 
manager  was  a  person  named  Neadi,  who 
said  to  Wilson — '*  I  am  the  manager  of 
another  colliery;  if  you  go  there  you  will 
find  better  and  more  profitable  employ- 
ment.*' Before  Wilson  entered  upon  his 
work,  before  he  even  went  to  the  place, 
Neach  had  directed  that  a  scmfibld 
should  be  laid  across  the  shaft.  To  a 
certain  extent  that  was  done ;  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  scaffolding  was  left  open, 
through  which  the  ventilation  came  op. 
When  the  young  man  was  going  dowB 
the  fire  damp  came  up:  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion, the  young  man  fell  to  Ike  bcMtton, 
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and  wfts  killed.  The  mother  believed 
that  she  was  entitled  to  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  her  son.  An  action  was 
bronght  against  the  company  at  the 
quarter  sessions.  The  case  went  before 
a  jury,  and  a  verdict  was  found  after 
three  days'  trial,  with  £300  damages. 
The  case  went  a  second  time  before  a 
jury,  and  again  there  was  a  verdict. 
Then  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  case  was  considered  on 
the  20th  May  1868,  when  the  House 
found  that  Neach  was  simply  a  fellow- 
workman,  and  that  Bobson,  a  partner  of 
the  firm,  was  the  manager  of  the  col- 
liery. He  did  not  see  the  Lord  Advocate 
in  his  place.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
acted  as  counsel  for  the  poor  widow  on 
that  occasion,  and  he  (Mr.  Macdonald) 
could  appeal  to  the  Lord  Advocate  in 
regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  That 
case  quite  disposed  of  the  principle  of 
liability — one  man  might  be  appointed  to 
be  the  manager  of  mmes  in  three  coun- 
ties, he  might  be  appointed  manager  of 
all  the  mines  -  in  England,  and  being;  re- 
garded as  a  fellow- workman  with  all  the 
men  employed  in  all  these  mines,  all 
security  for  life  and  limb  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  workmen  would  have  no 
legal  claim  against  their  employers  for 
negligence  committed  by  the  nominal 
mana^r.  It  was  against  these  decisions 
that  the  workmen  of  this  country  so 
strongly  complained,  and  the  Bill  he 
now  asked  the  House  to  read  a  second 
time  was  intended  to  meet  this  injustice. 
The  Home  Secretary  had  stated  on  an- 
other occasion  that  this  Bill  was  not  well 
drafted ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  Bill  dealt  only  with  a  principle — it 
was  not  the  duty  of  those  who  supported 
it  to  lay  down  what  exceptions  there 
should  be  from  it.  If  that  had  been 
attempted  some  would  have  said  that  the 
exceptions  did  not  go  far  enough,  while 
others  would  have  said  that  they  went 
too  far.  Therefore,  the  Bill  avoided  all 
exceptions,  but  if  any  hon.  Member 
thought  that  any  class  ought  to  be  ex- 
cepted, he  could  come  forwcurd  and  arg^ue 
the  question  in  Comxhittee.  The  Bill,  he 
ventured  to  say,  was  in  its  present  shape 
unassailable .  It  had  been  before  some  of 
the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  country, 
and  they  had  declared  that  it  was 
adequate  to  amend  the  law,  and  was,  in 
fact,  what  the  present  state  of  the  law 
demanded.  He  had  intended  to  keep 
clear  in  his  argument  from  allusion  to 


any  particular  class  of  persons ;  but  he 
was  compelled  to  alter  his  course  in  this 
respect,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
occurred  last  week  on  occasion  of  a 
deputation  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
made  a  statement  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  Bill  struck  at  one 
interest  and  one  class  of  persons — the 
impression  sought  to  be  conveyed  being 
that  it  would  place  the  mine-owning  in- 
terests in  a  position  of  danger,  foras- 
much as  that  the  disasters  in  mines  were 
owing  not  to  the,  carelessness  or  mis- 
management of  the  owners,  but  to  the 
recklessness  of  the  workmen.  He 
challenged  the  mine-owners  to  sub- 
stantiate that  assertion  ;  and  he  would 
meet  it  by  the  declaration  that  if  the 
law  were  properly  carried  out,  if  the 
mines  were  properly  ventilated,  there 
would  be  no  explosive  gases  to  ignite, 
and  consequently  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  most  reckless  workman  to  bring 
about  an  explosion.  While  these  con- 
ditions were  neglected  every  explosion 
was  a  crime,  and  those  who  permitted 
a  state  of  things  to  exist  which  made  an 
explosion  possible  were  morally  guilty  of 
a  crime.  Then  why  should  not  em- 
ployers be  held  liable  for  the  default  of 
their  managers  and  those  left  in  charge 
of  their  works  ?  Works  in  this  country 
were  not  carried  on  upon  the  ground  of 
philanthropy,  but  for  gain ;  and  he  con- 
tended that  the  argument  that  if  this 
Bill  should  be  passed  it  would  prevent 
capital  being  embarked  in  various  trades 
and  works  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  question 
had  come  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  and  therefore  the 
first  time  that  hon.  Members  had  been 
called  upon  to  vote  on  it.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  power  and  weight  of  the 
Government  would  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  Bill,  and  it  was  likely  that 
that  majority  which  was  in  their  hands 
would  throw  it  out,  but  he  reminded  the 
House  that  though  they  could  reject  the 
measure,  yet  the  question  was  one  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  settled ;  and  now 
was  the  best  time  to  settle  it.  Every 
village  depopulated  and  every  railway 
accident  caused  more  petitions  to  be  sent 
to  that  House  against  the  present  state 
of  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  he  trusted 
that  it  would  be  amended.  He  begged 
to  move  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  to  thank  the  House  for  the  courtesy 
which  had  been  shown  to  him, 
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Votioii  made,  scd  QnMan 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,"— ';jrr.  MMd^mald,) 

Tee  ATTOBNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  thought  it  right  to  interrene  thus 
earir  in  the  debate,  because  it  appeared 
to  him  that    the   question  before  the 
House  being  essentialljr  a  legal  one,  it 
would  facilitate  the  discussion  on  the 
Bin  if  he  were  to  state  what  the  actual 
state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  was. 
The  hon.   Member    (Mr.    Macdonald), 
periiaps  naturallj,  had  spoken  rather 
warm! J  on  the  subject  of  his  Bill — no 
one  would  blame  him  for  that ;  but  he 
had,  at  the  same  time,  indulged  in  manj 
arguments  in  support  of  nis  measure 
which  were,  perhaps,  not  quite  germane 
to  the  question.    The  hon.  Member  had 
with    perfect    accuracy    said    that    the 
owners  of  mines  were  bound  to  keep 
their  mines  free  from  explosive  gases, 
and  that  if  the  mines  were  altogether 
free  from  such  gases  no  explosion  could 
occur.     He  quite  acquiesced  in  the  re- 
mark ;  the  mine- owners  were,  under  the 
present  law,  under  the  obligation  to  take 
the  necessary  precautions  to  secure  the 
absence  of  gases,  and  if  they  failed  to 
obey  the  law  in  that  respect  they  would 
be  liable ;   but  he  could  not  see  that 
there  was  anything  in  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Bill  which   would    impose  upon 
them  any  additional  liability  in    that 
direction.  The  question  which  the  House 
had  to  consider  was,  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  to  make  the  very  sweeping 
changes  in  the  law  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber proposed  to  introduce.      Let  them 
consider  what  was  the  law  with  respect 
to  masters  and  employers  of  labour  at 
the  present  time.   As  the  law  now  stood, 
employers  of  labour  were  liable  to  the 
utmost    farthing    of   their    fortune    in 
damages  for  accidents  which  might  hap- 
pen in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of 
their    servants,   whilst    those    servants 
were  in  course  of  carrying  out  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  their  employment — that 
was  to  say,  in  regard  to  those  who  were 
not  in  the  same  employment — and  a  very 
onerous  and  severe  obligation  this  im- 
posed upon  masters.     He  would  take  as 
an  instance  the  case  of  a  greengrocer 
who  happened  to  have  a  horse  and  cart 
in  which  he  sent  out  the  vegetables. 
Suppose  his  servant,  whilst  out  with  the 
cart,  negligently  ran  over  some  one  in 
the  street,  who  was  seriously  injured. 


The  damagea  tiist  resulted  mi^it  Be 
verj  heavy.     This  would  be    a  Teij 
seriooa  thing,  bat  he  did  not  complain 
of  it,  for  it  mi^t  be  right  and  just  that 
masters  should  pcy  to  the  utmost  fxr^ 
thing  for  damages  occasioned  by  their 
serrants.     But  the  matter  stood  on  a 
different  footing  when  they  came  to  the 
questiofn    of   liability    of    masters    for 
damages  occasioned  to  servants  by  the 
negligence  of  fellow-servants.     But   it 
would  be  an  erroneous  conclusion  were 
the  House  to  assume  that  the  servants 
of  employers  were  altogether  without 
protection.     A  master  was  in  the  first 
place  bound  to  see  that  the^machinery 
employed  in  the  business  in  which  his 
servants  were  engaged  was  suitable  for 
the  purpose.     If  the  machinery  was  de- 
fective, or  rotten,  or  unfenced  where  it 
ought  to  be  fenced,  he  would  be  liable 
for  aD  the  consequences  of  his  neglect. 
He  was  bound  to  take  every  reasonable 
care  to  insure  that  proper  and  fit  ser- 
vants were  engaged  as  his  workmen.   If 
he  failed  in  these  matters  he  would  be 
held  liable  without  the  aid  of  this  BilL 
The  question  was,  whether  the  liability 
of  the  master  should  be  carried  still  fur- 
ther.     What    the  Bill    proposed    was 
simply  this — that  whenever  an  accident 
happened  to  a  person  in  the  employ  of 
a  master  in  consequence— not  of  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  a  master  to  obey 
the  requirements  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  to  insure  the  engagement  of 
competent  servants,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant, 
the  master  should    be    liable   for  the 
damages  that  ensued.    Was  that  a  rea- 
sonable or  just  proposition  ?    Take  the 
case  of  a  mine.     Assume  that  the  mas- 
ter had  done  all  in  his  power  to  insure 
that  the  machinery  was  fit,  that  intelli- 
gent and  careful  servants  were  engaged, 
and  that  he  had  obeyed  all  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  Act  of  Parliament.      In 
consequence  of  excavations  that  were 
going  on  in  the  mine  some  reservoir  of 
gas  was  laid  bare  ;  some  workman  reck- 
less of  his  own  life  and  of  the  lives  of 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  mine 
took  a  light  to  the  place  where  the  work 
was  going  on  ;   an  explosion  occurred, 
and  20,  30,  40,  or  50  people  met  with 
their  death.     According  to  this  Bill  the 
master  would  be  responsible   for  the 
damages  that  ensued.    Assume  that  50 
colliers  were  killed,  and  that  they  had 
been  employed  at  good  wages — £2  a- 
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week,  or,  perhaps,  much  more : — ^there 
would  be,  perhaps,  50  families  to  pro- 
vide for.  It  was  difficult  to  know  on 
what  principle  juries  assessed  compen- 
sation to  the  families  of  the  deceased  in 
such  cases.  Perhaps  they  did  not  act 
on  any  principle.  If  a  man  earned  £2 
a-week,  it  would  not  be  outrageous  to 
say  that  he  spent  £1  upon  his  family 
and  kept  £1  for  himself.  If  the  man 
was  30  or  a  little  above  30  he  might, 
but  for  the  explosion,  have  gone  on 
working  10,  20,  or  30  years.  Perhaps 
the  jury  multiplied  the  earnings  that  the 
family  would  have  received  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  the  man  would  pro- 
bably have  been  able  to  work.  In  each 
of  the  50  cases  of  death  which  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  had  assumed,  putting 
it  at  a  moderate  figure,  the  jury  would 
assess  the  compensation  at  £500,  and 
the  master  would  be  saddled  with  a 
liability  altogether  of  £25,000.  The 
law  at  present  said  it  was  not  just  to  do 
that;  and  it  said  so  for  this  reason — 
when  a  workman  entered  into  an  em- 
ployment he  knew  what  the  risks  of  that 
employment  were,  and  he  knew  that  the 
risk  would  probably  arise  from  the  neg- 
ligence of  those  associated  with  him  in 
that  employment.  Those  risks,  and  his 
knowledge  with  regard  to  them,  formed 
part  of  the  elements  and  bases  of  his 
contract.  There  were  many  dangers 
connected  with  mines,  and  miners  got 
much  higher  wages  than  other  operatives 
did.  We  had  heard  of  miners  who  en- 
joyed all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  whose 
favourite  daily  beverage  was  champagne. 
Miners  got  higher  wages  than  the  bulk 
of  other  operatives,  perhaps  because 
their  work  was  very  fatiguing  and  ardu- 
ous, or  perhaps  because  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  labour  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  or  perhaps  because  their 
occupation  was  exceedingly  dangerous 
and  they  were  liable  to  suffer  through 
the  negligence  of  those  with  whom  they 
worked.  The  law  only  prevented  a  ser- 
vant from  recovering  against  his  master 
for  injury  in  his  employment  when  the 
injury  arose  through  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow-servant,  and  the  reason  of  that 
prohibition  was  that  the  servant  who 
had  been  injured  was  in  a  common  em- 
ployment with  the  servant  through 
whose  neglieence  the  injury  happened. 
As  far  as  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
could  discover,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  law  operated  with  severity  upon  the 


servant  was  this — that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Courts  to  define  what  was  a 
common  employment.  Servants  were 
often  prevented,  as  the  law  now  stood, 
from  obtaining  compensation  for  an  acci- 
dent which  happened  through  the  de- 
fault of  a  man  who  could  not  be  regarded 
as  being  in  the  position  of  a  fellow-ser- 
vant. For  example,  an  accident  might 
happen  thi*ough  the  negligence  of  an 
overlooker  or  a  manager,  who  was  prac- 
tically in  the  position  of  the  master 
himself.  As  the  law  now  stood,  a  ser- 
vant in  such  a  case  might  be  unable  to 
obtain  compensation,  because  the  over- 
looker or  manager  might  be  regarded  as 
being  in  the  position  of  a  fellow-ser- 
vant. He  did  not  say  that  the  matter 
was  clear,  because  he  knew  there  were 
dicta  the  other  way ;  but  there  had  been 
decisions  in  this  country  and  in  Scotland 
also  which  would  go  to  that  extent. 
Now,  that  to  his  mind  was  a  hardship, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  that  hardship 
were  removed.  But  that  was  not  the 
hardship  dealt  with  by  this  Bill : — what 
the  hon.  Member  proposed  was  to  im- 
pose unheard-of  liability  upon  the  mas- 
ter, who  was  to  be  made  responsible  for 
every  act  of  his  servant.  The  design  of 
the  Bill  was  to  introduce  a  most  sweep- 
ing alteration  in  the  law,  which  to  his 
mind  would  work  gross  injustice.  He 
was  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  be 
right  to  have  some  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject— he  was  not  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  Government — but  as  the  Bill  would 
establish  a  mischievous  principle  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  read  a  second  time.  It  might  be  said 
that  workmen  desired  such  a  measure  as 
this.  As  far  as  he  knew,  they  were  not 
clamorous  for  it.  He  had  the  honour  of 
representing  a  very  large  borough  (Pres- 
ton), where  there  were  a  great  number 
of  workmen  engaged  in  almost  every 
kind  of  perilous  employment  that  could 
be  conceived,  and  whenever  they  had  a 
complaint,  real  or  imaginary,  which  they 
thought  should  be  remedied  by  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  they  generally  appealed 
to  him ;  but  no  appeal  had  been  made  to 
him  on  this  matter.  He  thought  some 
alteration  in  the  direction  he  had  men- 
tioned might  be  made  in  the  existing  law 
so  as  to  render  it  more  just  to  the  work- 
man ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  give  a  second  reading  to  the  Bill. 
Mr.  DODSON  said,  that  there  were 
cases  in  which  the  principle  of  **  com- 
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mon  employment/'  as  laid  down  in 
**  Priestly  v.  Fowler,"  had  been  lost  sight 
of.  The  rationale  was  that  a  man  in 
common  employment  with  another  should 
not  have  a  remedy  against  the  master  in 
the  event  of  an  accident,  because  he  had 
the  fullest  opportimity  of  judging  of  the 
capacity  and  character  of  his  fellow 
workmen,  and  of  considering  what  were 
the  risks  to  which  his  employment  ex- 
posed him.  The  present  position  of  the 
law  was  well  illustrated  in  a  recent  case 
of  an  accident  on  a  railway.  In  the  case 
of  **  Waller  v.  the  South-Eastem  EaQ- 
way  Company  "  it  appeared  that  a  train 
was  thrown  off  the  bne  through  a  defect 
at  a  particular  point  in  the  permanent 
way,  and  the  guard  was  killed.  The 
representatives  of  the  guard  sued  the 
company  for  compensation ;  and  it  was 
helci  that  the  guard  and  the  platelayer 
or  foreman  who  had  charge  of  the  per- 
manent way  were  in  a  common  employ- 
meut,  and  therefore  that  the  guard  had 
no  claim  to  compensation.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  in  such  a  case  the  rationaU 
of  common  employment  altogether  broke 
down.  There  was  no  more  community 
between  the  guard  and  the  platelayer 
than  there  was  between  the  engineer 
who  diH)vo  a  train  along  a  line  and  a 
clerk  at  a  station  who  sold  tickets  to 
jmsHongors.  ITnless  by  special  means 
the  tf imrd  could  have  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  tuipatuty  or  conduct  of  the  plate- 
layer, aiul  consequentlv  could  not  guard 
hiiuHolf  agaiuHt  the  risks  of  common 
employment.  Ho  thought  a  guard  might 
in  Huoh  (lircumstances  be  reg^arded  as 
being  in  tlio  position  of  a  passenger, 
aiul  liavo  his  remedy.  He  agreed 
with  the  Dill  iu  this  respect,  that  com- 
mon employment  as  now  interpreted 
sliould  not  be  allowed  as  a  defence 
agaiuHt  a  claim  upon  a  master  for  injury 
reoeivod  by  a  Hcrvant  in  his  employment. 
Oonsideriug  the  novelty  of  the  subject  and 
the  advantage  of  its  being  thoroughly 
oonsidt)riHl  and  discussed  in  the  House, 
he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  tiie  Bill.  If  the  House  hesi- 
tated to  go  into  a  Committoe'of  the  Whole 
House  upon  the  Bill,  that  was  no  reason 
for  rojectinff  it  on  the  second  reading. 
Let  the  Bill  be  road  a  second  time,  and 
if  the  House  was  not  prepared  in  its 
present  state  of  information  to  discuss  it 
in  Oon\mittee  of  the  Whoje  House,  let 
it  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and 
when  the  Keport  came  from  that  Com- 


mittee  let  the  matter  be  disooBsed  in  the 
present  or  a  future  Session. 

Mb.  FOESYTH  said,  the  law  wa« 
perfectly  clear  on  the  subject,  although, 
in  his  opinion,  the  reason  on  which  the 
decisions  of  Courts  of  I^w  proceeded 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  That 
reason  was  that  the  employment  rested 
on  contract.  Now  a  contract  was  either 
express  or  implied.  There  certainly  was 
no  express  contract,  and  it  could  only  be 
implied  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
general  understanding  that  a  person 
employed  undertook  to  run  the  risk  of 
injury  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant  without  seeking  to  make  the 
master  liable,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
such  was  the  law.  The  law  imposed 
upon  a  master  these  liabilities.  He  must 
employ  proper  servants  and  proper 
material,  and  must  do  all  in  his  power 
to  render  the  employment  of  his  servant 
safe  and  free  from  peril.  The  present 
law  was  in  a  most  anomaloiis  condition. 
If  a  man  entered  a  shop  and  injured 
himself  by  stumbling  over  a  bale  of 
goods,  or  by  falling  into  a  hole,  impro- 
perly left  there  by  a  servant  of  the  shop- 
keeper he  had  a  right  of  action ;  but  if 
at  a  dinner  party  a  basin  of  soup  were 
thrown  over  his  coat,  or,  still  worse,  over 
the  dress  of  his  wife,  by  a  servant,  he 
had  no  right  of  action  against  his  host. 
If  a  dog  worried  a  sheep  the  dog's  master 
was  liable,  but  if  the  dog  worried  a 
human  being  the  master  was  not  liable. 
Was  it,  however,  reasonable  to  ask  the 
master  to  do  more  than  employ  proper 
people  and  proper  material  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  his  object  ?  How  could 
he  know  when  one  of  his  servants  would, 
in  a  moment  of  carelessness,  commit  an 
incautious  act  ?  If  this  BiU  passed  every 
employer  who  engaged  a  number  of 
labourers  would  contract  himself  out  of 
the  Act,  for  he  would  before  taking  them 
make  them  sign  a  paper  stating  that 
they  would  not  proceed  against  him  in 
consequence  of  injuries  sustained  by 
them  owing  to  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow-servant.  While  he  could  not  vote 
for  the  Bill  he  should  like  to  see  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  subject. 

Dr.  CAMEEON,  in  supporting  the 
second  reading,  said,  he  had  heard  it 
objected  that  the  Bill  was  a  measure 
of  an  extreme  and  almost  revolutionary 
character,  and  one  calculated  to  impose 
a  most  unfair  and  dangerous  responsi 
bility  upon  employersi     To   meet  this 
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otjeotioa  lie  would  show  that  it  merel; 
PFopoaed  to  aubstitate  for  the  present 
law  of  fellow- BSTTant,  a  legal  preBnmp- 
tion  baaed  on  equity  conaistent  with  the 
national  policy  regarding  other  apeciea 
of  contract,  and  which  the  experience  of 
Scotland  proved  to  work  well  and  aatia- 
factorily.  For  what  thia  Bill  proposed 
to  do  waa  aimplj  to  place  the  oontraot 
between  employera  and  employed  on 
the  baaia  on  which,  in  Scotland  at  least, 
it  stood  until  eo  late  a  period  aa  1658. 
Down  to  that  period  there  could  not  be 
the  aligbtest  question  that  the  law  of 
Scotland,  aa  universally  interpreted  by 
Scottish  Judgea,  as  to  employers'  lia- 
bili^  for  injuries,  waa  preciaely  what 
the  law  of  the  United  Eangdom  would 
be  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass.  Down  to 
1850,  this  was  never  disputed;  but 
about  that  time  the  law  as  to  the  non- 
liability of  employers  for  injuries  eus- 
tained  by  one  emphyi  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow  having  been  prominently  set 
forward  in  various  judicial  decisions  in 
England,  eeveral  cases  were  brought 
before  the  Scotch  Courts,  in  which, 
founding  upon  these  English  decisions, 
it  waa  attempted  to  upset  what  had,  up 
to  that  time,  been  regarded  as  Ein  incon- 
trovertible  principle  of  Scottish  law.  In 
the  case  of  Dixon  v.  Bankin  in  1852  an 
employer  attempted  to  escape  liabihty 
for  the  death  of  a  man  in  hie  employ 
through  the  carelesanesa  of  hia  fellow- 
workman  by  pleading  the  English  judg- 
ments on  the  aubject,  and  arguing  that 
they  should  govern  the  decision  of  the 
Oourt  of  Session.  But  Lord  Cockbum 
said — 

"  Tho  ple>  that  the  ma^tar  ui  cot  liable  rests  i 
■olely  on  the  anthority  of  two  or  three  very 
leoeiLt  decUiona  of  tlieEoglish  Courta.  .  .  . 
If  this  be  the  law  of  Eogiaud,  I  speak  of  it 
with  aU  due  respect,  but  it  is  most  certainly 
not  tha  law  of  Scotland.  I  defy  any  induatiy 
to  produce  a  nnglo  decisioa  or  dictum  or  insti- 
tutional indicataoQ  or  anj  truce  ol  any  authority 
to  this  effoct,  or  of  this  tendency  within  the 
whole  range  of  our  law." 

Another  Judge  pointed  out  that  the 
difference  arose  entirely  ironi  the  fiction 
which  had  become  engrafted  upon  the 
English  law  of  labour  contracta,  to  the 
effect  tliat  every  man  who  engaged  in 
any  employment  contracted  to  undergo 
all  the  riaks  which  the  carelessnesa  or 
incapacity  of  his  fellow- workers  might 
expose  him  to  without  recourse  against 
bis  employer.    What  the  law  of  Scot- 
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land  was  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  ex- 
plained thus — 

"The  kwof  Scotland  as  to  the contivct of 
Berrice  in  regard  to  such  matters  ia  peifecUy 
Sied,  and  admits  of  no  doubt  whsteTer.  Tha 
iqpter'a  primary  obligation  in  every  contract  of 
service  in  which  hia  workmen  are  employed  in 
a  hs^ardoua  and  dangerous  occupation,  for  hia 
interest  and  profit  is  to  provide  for  and  attend 
to  the  aafety  of  the  man.  That  ia  his  first  and 
binding  obligation,  I  should  eay  paramount 
even  to  that  of  paying  for  their  lal>our.  In 
this  obligation  is  equalfy  included,  as  he  cannot 
do  everything  himself,  ibe  duty  to  have  all  acta 
by  others  whom  he  employs  done  properly  and 
carefully  in  order  to  avoid  risk.  The  obligation 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  his 
servants  by  St  machinery  is  not  greater  or  more 
inherent  in  the  contract  than  the  obligation  to 
provide  for  their  safety  from  the  acts  done  by 
others  whom  he  also  employe.  .  .  .  The 
recklessness  of  danger  on  the  part  of  the  men 
(said  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk)  u  a  resolt  of  tha 
trade  in  which  the  master  employs  them,  and 
he  is  bound  in  all  such  cases  to  have  such 
superinteudence  as  will  exclude  all  preventibls 

Now  thia  was  very  much  the  nature  of 
the  reaponaibility  which  the  law  imposed 
upon  railway  companies  when  they  con- 
tracted for  a  service  in  which  the  public 
might  be  exposed  to  danger.  The  law 
considered  tuis  responeibility  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  public  safety,  and 
guarded  it  with  such  jealousy  that  it 
refused  to  allow  a  railn-ay  ti>  contract 
itself  out  of  it.  Then  as  to  the  justice 
of  the  change  proposed  by  this  Bill. 
Here,  again,  he  would  quote  the  words 
of  Lord  Cockbum  in  the  aame  case. 
He  said — 

"  I  have  rarely  come  upon  any  princi^  that 
seems  more  irreconoilable  than  the  English 
principle  to  general  legal  reason.  I  can  con- 
ceive some  resaons  for  exempting  the  employer 
from  liability  altogether,  but  not  one  for  ex- 
empting  him  only  when  those  who  act  for  Mm 
injure  one  of  themselveB,  It  rather  seems  to  me 
that  these  are  the  very  persona  who  have  the 
strongest  claim  upon  him  for  reparation,  because 
they  iQcor  damage  on  his  account." 

He  thought  that  these  atrongly- expressed 
opinions  of  eminent  Scottish  Judges  as 
to  the  superiority  of  what  waa  then  de- 
clared to  be  the  law  of  Scotland — of 
what  the  Bill  before  the  House  proposed 
should  become  the  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom  over  that  artificial  exceptional 
legal  presumption  which  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  English  law  of  labour 
contracts — ought  to  carry  great  weight 
with  the  House.  The  law  as  declared 
in  Scotland  was,  however,  changed,  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  declared  to  V^ 
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different  from  what  Scotch  jurists  and 
Judges  had  ever  conceived  it  to  be,  by 
the  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  case  of  the  Bartonhill  Coal  Com- 
pany r.  Bead — a  case  in  which  their 
Lordships'  judgment  concluded  with  titts 
significant  passage — 

''  The  House  would  say  nothing  about  costs, 
as  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  seemed  to 
be  fully  warranted  by  the  previous  decisions  in 
Scotland." 

The  case  of  mines  had  been  especially 
relied  upon  as  proving  the  injustice  of 
this  Bill.  "He  (Dr.  Cameron),  however, 
maintained  that  it  was  in  the  case  of 
mines  that  the  greatest  benefit  would 
result  from  its  adoption.  There  was  not 
one  mine  accident  in  ten  but  could  be 
avoided  by  proper  precautions  and 
vigilance.  Government  inspection  could 
at  best  be  but  fitful  and  remittent :  let, 
however,  the  mine-owner  once  under- 
stand that  his  responsibility  for  injuries 
to  his  workmen  was  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  a  railway  towards  its 
passengers,  and  the  result  would  be  to 
secure  a  more  thorough  and  effective 
inspection  of  mines  than  would  result 
from  the  expenditure  from  the  National 
Exchequer  of  ten  times  the  amount  at 
present  expended  on  mine  inspection. 

Mk.  HERMON,  as  an  employer  of 
labour,  disclaimed  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  to  shirk  any  re- 
sponsibility which  fairly  attached  to 
them;  and  he  could  not  recollect  any 
case  in  which  a  master  had  repudiated 
his  responsibility  for  the  act  of  his  over- 
seer or  manager.  This  Bill,  however, 
in  its  present  shape,  was  of  the  most 
sweeping  character;  and  he  hoped  to 
hear  in  the  course  of  the  debate  such 
expressions  as  would  induce  the  hon. 
Member  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  There  was  nothing 
more  injurious  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures than  piecemeal  alteration  of  the 
law,  and  he  suggested  that  a  Eoyal 
Commission  or  a  Committee  of  the 
House  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  a  gene- 
ral amendment  of  the  law  in  those  points 
in  which  it  should  appear  to  require 
amendment.  He  would  illustrate  the 
unlimited  scope  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood  by 
showing  that  it  might  be  applied  to  do- 
mestic service,  so  that  if  through  one 
maid-servant  in  a  house  carelessly  leav- 
ing a  pail  on  the  stairs  her  fellow-servant 
feu  over  it  and  broke  her  leg,  the  em- 
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ployer  of  both  would  be  made  respon- 
sible. Much  as  he  desired  to  see  the 
law  improved,  he  must  oppose  that 
measure  in  its  present  form;  but  he 
hoped  the  present  discussion  would  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  SERJEAin  SIMON  said,  the  Bill 
would  make  a  very  sweeping  change  in 
the  existing  law — a  change  which  he 
was  sure  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford 
(Mr.  Macdonald)  never  contemplated. 
Its  effect  would  be  this — If  the  cham- 
bermaid of  the  hon.  Member  were  to 
put  a  fellow-servant  into  a  damp  bed, 
and  the  latter  were  thus  to  contract 
rheumatic  fever,  the  hon.  Member  would 
be  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his 
servant.  At  the  same  time  he  admit- 
ted that  the  present  state  of  the  law 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support  the  second  reading  in 
the  hope  that  if  the  Bill  went  into  Com- 
mittee its  provisions  would  be  consider- 
ably limited.  The  doctrine  of  common 
employment  had  been  pushed  too  far. 
There  was  a  class  of  cases  in  which 
workmen  were  bound  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  representative  of  the  master — a 
representative  who  might  be  a  compe- 
tent person,  but  still  might  be  negli- 
gent, and  refuse  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
a  proper  manner — and,  in  such  cases, 
though  the  workmen  might  suffer  from 
the  failings  or  negligence  or  refusal  of 
such  a  man  to  provide  what  was  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  work,  yet  they 
had  no  remedy  in  the  way  of  compensation 
for  injuries  so  sustained,  because  they 
were  in  a  common  employ.  That,  surely, 
was  not  a  proper  state  for  the  law  to  be 
in.  It  was  a  state  of  things  which  was 
not  consonant  with  our  common  instincts 
and  views  of  justice.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  had  expressed  him- 
self strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  injus- 
tice of  the  existing  state  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  cases  of  a  similar  character. 
In  one  case  it  was  held  that  a  clerk  in 
the  employ  of  a  company,  being  sent  by 
train  on  an  errand  of  the  Company  had 
suffered  from  a  collision,  coula  not  re- 
cover compensation  because  he  and 
the  engine-driver  were  in  common  em- 
ployment. Other  learned  Judges  had 
given  similar  judgments.  Surely,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  endeavour 
as  far  as  possible  to  meet  the  just  claims 
of  a  class  of  persons  who  were  so  much 
exposed  to  accidents.    The  Bill  ought  to 
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meet  that  class  of  cases — extending  the 
liability  of  masters  to  cases  of  negligence 
on  the  part  of  persons  representing  them, 
and  establishing  some  limitation  of  the 
doctrine  of  common  employment.  Though 
the  Bill  was  faulty  as  it  stood,  he  trusted 
that  it  might  be  allowed  to  go  to 
a  second  reading,  with  the  object  of 
amending  it  in  Committee; — particu- 
larly so  as  to  limit  it  to  cases  in  which 
it  should  appear  that  legislation  was 
really  necessary. 

Mr.  KNOWLES  said,  he  would  sup- 
port any  measure  the  object  of  which 
was  the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the 
working  classes,  having  been  connected 
with  them  for  many  years ;  but  he 
thought  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stafford  would  prove  mischievous  and 
do  great  injury  to  them.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford  professed  to  speak 
as  a  practical  man  ;  all  he  (Mr.  Knowles) 
could  say  was,  that  if  his  remarks  were 
intended  to  illustrate  his  practical  know- 
ledge he  knew  very  little.  The  cases 
quoted  by  the  hon.  Member  occurred 
before  the  passing  of  the  Mines  Begula- 
tion  Act.  From  his  practical  knowledge 
the  hon.  Member  declared  that  where 
^ere  was  no  gas  there  could  be  no  ex- 
plosion ;  but  in  a  mine  which  was  as  free 
of  gas  as  that  House  and  with  regard  to 
which  every  care  that  human  ingenuity 
could  suggest  was  taken,  the  first  stroke 
of  the  pick  might  liberate  a  great  deal 
of  gas.  Did  the  hon.  Member  tell  the 
House  that  when  that  gas  showed  itself 
the  men  ceased  working  ?  The  men 
were  the  first  to  observe  danger,  and 
they  knew  were  to  find  it.  He  could 
teach  the  hon.  Member  in  10  minutes 
how  to  know  when  a  mine  had  become 
dangerous.  {A  laugh,)  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber laughed,  but  was  his  practical  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  enable  him  to  say 
whether  the  statement  was  right  or 
wrong?  Only  a  practical  man  could 
find  out  where  the  danger  was.  As  to 
the  question  of  responsibility,  take  the 
case  of  two  men  engaged  in  reparing  a 
shaft.  Every  care  was  taken  to  provide 
good  material  and  proper  arrangements 
for  the  work ;  but,  after  all,  one  of  the 
men  fell  off  the  scaffolding.  Was  the 
master  responsible  for  that  ?  Surely  the 
master  was  not  to  stand  there  while 
they  were  doing  the  work.  Again,  as 
to  accidents  in  coal  mines.  If  six  men 
were  working,  one  being  engaged  in 
bringing  the  coal  down  and  the  others 


engaged  in  front  of  it,  and  the  one 
brought  the  coal  down  without  giving 
the  others  notice,  and  injured  them,  was 
the  master  responsible  ?  There  always 
would  be  accidents — they  could  not  ob- 
viate them  altogether.  The  last  Mines 
Bill  was  very  stringent ;  so  stringent  as 
to  be  almost  mischievous.  He  had  an 
accident  in  one  of  his  collieries,  which 
showed  what  gas  would  do  and  how  it 
would  act.  He  knew  it  was  a  fiery  mine, 
and  he  worked  it  as  such ;  he  provided 
•five  times  the  ventilation  required  by 
the  Act,  and  had  taken  every  possible 
precaution  that  experience  could  sug- 
gest ;  yet  an  explosion  occurred,  and 
nearly  every  man  in  the  mine  was  killed. 
The  manager  of  the  mine  had  been 
down  only  lb  minutes  before  the  explo- 
sion, the  ventilation  was  perfect,  and 
everything  seemed  to  be  correct ;  and  no 
one  to  this  day  could  so  much  as  g^ess 
the  cause  of  the«accident.  That  accident 
cost  him,  besides  £100,000,  the  lives  of 
probably  the  best  men  he  ever  employed 
— in  fact,  he  would  never  be  able  to  re- 
place them.  They  were  of  the  old  stamp 
of  colliers,  not  the  new  stamp,  who  could 
not  do  half  the  work  of  the  old  class  of 
men.  He  had  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  those  masters  were  most  successful 
who  took  the  greatest  care  of  their  men. 
He  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  men 
ought  to  have  good  wages,  they  ought 
to  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
housed ;  for  how  could  the  collier  or  the 
ironworker,  for  instance,  work  well  if  he 
were  not  well  fed  and  well  rested? 
Would  this  Bill  do  that  ?  No ;  it  would 
encourage  nothing  but  carelessness  and 
idleness.  They  had  many  societies  in 
operation  in  the  North  of  England  to 
redress  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  acci- 
dents and  in  other  ways.  Did  they  find 
the  hon.  Member  encouraging  these  pro- 
visions? The  societies  to  which  he 
referred  devoted  their  money  to  good 
objects  and  did  not  allow  it  to  be  frittered 
away  in  encouraging  strikes  and  paid 
agitators.  Some  of  these  societies  had 
been  very  successful.  One,  after  meeting 
every  claim  for  compensation,  had  a 
balance  of  £28,000.  By  the  contribution 
of  merely  Zd,  per  week  by  the  men  in 
the  mining  districts  of  the  North,  com- 
pensation was  provided  for  injuries,  the 
masters  subscribing  20  per  cent ;  and  if 
there  were  added  to  this  what  they  had 
to  pay  in  poor-rate  very  ample  provision 
indeed  would  be  made.  While,  however, 
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the  societies  were  successful  in  Lanca- 
shire, Northumberland,  and  Durham,  a 
society  in  North  StafiPordshire  had  not 
been  successful,  for  after  being  in  opera- 
tion for  six  years  the  number  of  members 
did  not  reach  1,000.  What  influences 
had  been  at  work  in  North  Staffordshire 
he  could  not  say ;  but  it  was  time  the 
colliers  should  judge  and  act  for  them- 
selves. Instead  of  introducing  Bills  of 
this  kind,  he  thought  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stafford  would  do  better  to  give  the 
workmen  good  advice — advise  them  that 
they  were  thinking  and  responsible 
beings — that  they  were  best  capable  of 
discovering  danger,  and  could  prevent  it 
far  sooner  than  their  employers,  and 
that  they  should  rather  form  societies  to 
make  provision  for  themselves  in  case  of 
accident,  than  rely  upon  legislation  of 
this  kind,  which  treated  them  as  chil- 
dren and  slaves  more  than  as  persons 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 

Mb.  SHAWLEFEVRE  said,  the  BiU 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  dealt 
with  a  most  important  subject,  and 
though  it  went  rather  beyond  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  yet  it  was  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  for  his 
part  he  should  give  it  a  cordial  support. 
He  had  taken  the  opinion  of  those  in- 
terested in  this  question,  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  Ihey  desired  to  go  the 
full  length  of  the  Bill.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believed  when  the  law  was  explained 
to  them  they  were  quite  prepared  to  ac- 
quiesce in  a  measure  rather  short  of  that 
before  them.  What  was  wanted  was  first, 
that  employers  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  ordinary  safe  conduct  of  their 
business,  and  for  the  substantial  charac- 
ter of  their  plant  and  machinery ;  and, 
second,  that  the  doctrine  of  common  em- 
ployment should  not  be  carried  too  far 
— that  was,  so  as  to  cover  occupations 
which  were  independent  of  one  another. 
It  was  certain  that  practically,  by  recent 
decisions,  the  responsibility  of  large  em- 
ployers had  been  destroyed,  and  it  had 
been  proved  impossible  for  workmen  to 
make  the  owners  responsible  for  injuries 
they  might  receive  in  their  employ.  As 
had  alroady  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron) 
until  recently  the  Scotch  Law  was  more 
liberal  than  the  English  law.  He  might 
further  point  out  Lord  Ardmillan  held 
in  the  Court  of  Session  that  the  doctrine 
of  common  employment  ought  not  to 
be  carried  so  far  as  the  English  Judges 
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had  done.  Soon  afterwards — in  the 
year  following,  in  fact — the  law  of  Soot- 
land  was  reconciled  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land by  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  had  listened  carefully  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford,  who 
had  introduced  the  Bill,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  go 
the  full  length  of  his  own  measure.  He 
believed  if  the  Bill  were  restricted  to 
the  two  rules  to  which  he  had  referred, 
it  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
country,  and  he  would  support  its  seoond 
reading.  They  had  already  dealt  par- 
tially with  the  same  question  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Bill,  and  they  had  there 
made  the  shipowner  responsible  to  his 
seamen  for  the  seaworthiness  of  the 
vessel.  He  thought  the  same  prind^e 
should  be  extended  to  other  trades.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  read  the 
BiU  a  second  time. 

Sm  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  ex- 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  Bill  would  be 
read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Bill  in  its  present  form 
went  further  than  was  desirable,  but  it 
was  equally  certain  that  the  existing  law 
was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  and* 
that  a  clear  case  had  been  made  out  for 
amending  legislation. 

Mb.  PEASE  said,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  the  discussion,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr. 
Macdonald)  might  be  well  satisfied  with 
having  brought  that  important  subject 
before  the  House.  The  debate  had, 
however,  run  a  good  deal  off  the  actual 
lines  of  the  Bill,  and  had  turned  a  good 
deal  on  the  doctrine  of  ''  common  em- 
ployment." Now,  if  he  was  asked  whe- 
ther the  doctrine  of  common  employ- 
ment was  clearly  defined,  or  was  in  a 
satisfactory  state,  he  should  say  that  it 
was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  because 
it  was  not  clearly  defined.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford  said  that  those  who 
voted  for  the  second  reading  must  be 
understood  as  supporting  the  Bill  in  its 
entirety  and  as  a  whole,  then  he  oould 
not  vote  for  it;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hon.  Member  said  that  he  ad- 
mitted the  Bill  went  too  far,  and  all 
that  he  wanted  was  that  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment  should  be  better 
defined,  then  he  (Mr.  Peaae)  wovld 
for  the  seoond 
Member  for  Staffor* 
termato  the 
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^e  catastroplies  which  he  described. 
Now,  his  own  experience  was  less  than 
that  of  the  hon.  Member;  but  no  one 
who  had  seen  any  of  these  catastrophes, 
and  who  had  the  heart  of  man,  could 
feel  otherwise  than  strongly  about  them, 
or  would  not  desire  to  do  all  he  could 
to  allevi  atethe  suffering  they  occasioned. 
But  then  he  denied  that  the  Bill  would 
obviate  these  catastrophes.  The  great 
and  worthy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
successful,  object  of  the  hon.  Member's 
course,  had  been  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures for  the  saving  of  life,  and  he  had 
obtained. the  passage  of  measures  valu- 
able not  only  to  the  men,  but  to  their 
employers,  but  he  feared  this  Bill  would 
tend  to  increase  very  materially  the  risk 
to  human  life.  Let  him  illustrate  this 
by  cases  that  had  been  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion.  Take  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  the  engine-man 
drawing  the  other  men  over  the  pulley. 
If  the  engine-man  knew  that  the  men 
he  was  drawing  up  hour  by  hour  and 
day  by  day  would  be  compensated  by 
the  masters  if  any  accident  happened  to 
them  by  his  negligence,  or  if  the  men 
who  were  wor^ng  side  by  side  knew 
that  if  the  negligence  of  one  of  them 
occasioned  injury  to  the  others,  and 
that  these  others  would  be  compensated 
in  like  manner  by  the  masters,  would 
this,  he  would  ask,  tend  to  make  either 
the  one  or  the  other  more  or  less  care- 
ful? It  certainly  seemed  to  him  that 
it  would  tend  to  make  them  less  careful. 
Therefore,  the  tendency  of  the  Bill,  so 
far  from  promoting  the  object  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  devoted  his  life, 
would  constitute  a  retrograde  march  on 
his  own  line.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
guards  on  railways,  no  doubt  a  railway 
guard  got  increased  pay  because  he  ran 
an  increased  risk.  He  travelled  a  cer- 
tain number  of  miles,  and  he  was  paid 
considerably  higher  wages  than  he  would 
be  if  he  never  travelled  at  all.  The  Bill 
would  lessen  his  wages  if  he  was  other- ' 
wise  compensated  for  this  risk.  In  like 
manner  it  would  lessen  the  wages  of 
the  miner,  because  at  present  the  wages 
of  the  miner  were  in  like  manner  a 
oompensation  for  the  risk  he  ran.  If 
the  employer  had  to  pay  more  for  the 
liak  of  accidents,  it  was  clear  that  that 
mdid  increase  the  expense  of  labour 
rMFodnction.  He  could  not,  there- 
1  to  pay  so  much  for  wa^es, 
voold  naye  to  be  taken  into 


account  in  settling  their  amount  in  arbi- 
tration or  in  any  other  way.  Neither, 
indeed,  would  it  be  fair  that  a  man 
should  have  quite  the  same  wages  if  he 
did  as  if  he  did  not  run  the  same  risk.* 
Then  take  the  case  of  skilled  labour, 
which  he  might  illustrate  by  an  instance 
which  lately  came  under  his  notice.  He 
saw  the  other  day  a  contract  with  a 
diver  from  Liverpool,  who  was  to  be 
employed  under  water  on  some  work. 
He  undertook  to  go  into  the  water,  and 
to  undertake  a  certain  risk.  If  the  risk 
was  incurred,  and  he  wy  killed,  his  re- 
presentatives were  to  receive  a  certain 
sum  on  his  death ;  so  that  here  was  the 
risk  of  death  provided  for  by  a  direct 
contract.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  other 
emplo3anent8  the  same  thing  was  done  in- 
directly by  adding  to  the  wages,  in  order 
that  the  man  might  undertake  the  risk 
himself.  They  must  always  recollect 
that  it  was  careless  men  they  had  to 
deal  with.  That  was  an  important  con- 
sideration. Now,  if  this  Bill  were  car- 
ried out,  it  would,  bearing  that  fact  in 
mind,  be  seen  to  be  likely  to  lead  to 
interminable  disputes  between  masters 
and  men.  The  litigation  would  go  be- 
fore a  British  jury,  and  what  chance 
then  would  a  master  of  large  reputed 
wealth  have  against  a  poor  pitman  idlled 
in  his  employment,  or  in  his  mine  ?  He 
had  the  return  of  a  hospital  in  his  hand, 
one  of  several  which  he  had  procured, 
and  he  would  ask  anyone  who  looked 
through  these  papers  impartially,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  most  probable  that 
several  of  these  men  had  not  in  a 
great  measure  contributed  to  the  acci- 
dents by  their  own  carelessness.  The 
first  half-dozen  were  entered  as  suffering 
from  falls  of  stones  from  the  roof,  the 
most  deadly  cause  of  mine  accidents  in 
existence,  and  a  far  worse  source  of 
danger  than  ffre-damp,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  Now,  under  this  Bill,  all 
these  men  would  be  compensated  by  the 
master,  unless  he  could  be  proved  to 
have  contributed  by  his  own  negligence 
to  the  accident,  and  this  would,  in  his 
opinion,  hardly  ever  clearly  be  done. 
Then  there  was  another  case  of  an  acci- 
dent, which  consisted  in  the  breaking  of 
a  wire  rope,  by  which  a  man's  leg  was 
broken — where  was  the  fault ;  was  the 
rope  in  fault,  or  was  the  man  going  too 
near  it  when  the  accident  took  place  ? 
But  he  need  not  go  through  the  list. 
He  had  said  sufficient  to  show  that  it  must 
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lead  to  a  great  increase  of  that  litigation 
which  they  must  all  be  very  anxious  to 
avoid.  He  would  now  turn  to  the  in- 
stances given  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
'Gentleman  the  Attorney  General.  There 
was  the  case  of  accidents  arising  from 
the  shunting  of  railway  goods  trains  at 
warehouses.  Now,  the  railway  com- 
panies had  made  the  most  stringent  re- 
gulations on  this  subject ;  but  under  the 
Bill  they  would  be  liable  to  pay  com- 

Sensation  for  accidents  which  they  had 
one  their  best  to  avoid  and  prevent. 
He  could  not  ^nd  any  proof  that  the 
Bill  was  sought  by  the  country.  There 
was  only  34,000  signatures,  representing 
all  trades,  in  the  Petitions  which  had 
been  presented.  From  his  own  district 
he  coidd  only  find  the  names  of  276  men, 
out  of  one  of  the  largest  mining  con- 
stituencies in  the  Kingdom,  and  while 
he  mentioned  that,  he  might  also  men- 
tion that  there  were  55,000  subscribers 
to  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
Provident  Society  for  Pitmen.  Now, 
seeing  how  wonderfully  organized  all 
these  trades  were  all  over  the  country, 
he  must  say  that  he  thought  the  desire 
of  the  country  for  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  had  been  very  much  exaggerated  in 
the  statements  made  to  the  House.  He 
must  also  take  notice  that  there  were 
two  very  awkward  Government  notes 
appended  to  two  of  the  Petitions  which 
had  been  presented.  To  a  Petition  pre- 
sented by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford 
was  appended  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
out  of  900  of  the  signatures  many  were 
by  the  same  hand ;  and  a  similar  note 
was,  he  saw,  affixed  to  a  Petition  pre- 
sented by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Clackmannan  (Mr.  Adam).  Therefore, 
looking  to  these  facts,  he  must  say  that 
he  saw  no  great  indication  that  the  Bill 
was  required  or  asked  for  by  the  coun- 
try. He  thought,  indeed,  that  he  might 
say  why  it  was  not  required.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Wigan  had  referred  to  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners' 
Provident  Institution.  On  the  society's 
books  there  were  55,000  men,  and  also 
10,000  boys,  and  it  had  an  income  of 
£40,000.  It  was  now  paying  annuities 
to  280  widows  and  550  children  by  way 
of  compensation.  There  was  a  great 
number  of  small  accidents,  all  of  which 
were  provided  for  out  of  its  funds,  and 
there  had  been  subscribed  to  the  funds 
of  that  institution  by  the  ovmers  no  less 
a  sum  than  £16,000  within  the  last  few 

Mr.  Fease 


years.  How  could  they,  he  would  ask, 
work  the  compulsory  system  of  compen- 
sation suggested  by  the  Bill  alongside 
such  a  voluntary  system  as  that  ?  Ji  the 
employer  of  labour  was  to  be  responsible 
for  the  accidents  in  the  wholesale  man- 
ner provided  by  the  Bill,  these  volun- 
tary societies  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  men  would  not  subscribe,  oecause 
they  would  know  that  the  master 
would  compensate  them  in  case  of  ac- 
cidents, as  no  man  was  designedly 
careless ;  and  the  employers  would 
not  take  both  the  legal  and  the 
voluntary  responsibility.  Then  there 
was  another  thing  to  which  he  would 
call  attention,  that  was  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  in  Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham— and,  he  believed,  the  same  was 
the  case  in  other  districts — what  was 
knovm  as  the  payment  of  **  smart 
money  " — that  was,  the  payment  to  men 
who  met  with  accident  while  following 
their  employment  of  6«.  a-week,  how- 
ever the  accident  might  be  occasioned. 
That  would  no  longer  be  paid  if  the 
Bill  passed.  The  extra  risk  run  by  the 
men  being  compensated  in  the  way  he 
had  shown,  the  question  of  legal  lia- 
bility would  not  come  under  discussion. 
Morally,  if  not  legally,  the  liability  was 
acknowledged  by  the  masters  in  their 
contributions  to  these  institutions.  What 
he  complained  of  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  voluntary  system  and  the  Bill 
was  that  the  voluntary  system  took  up 
all  accidents,  whether  occasioned  by 
negligence  or  not,  while  the  Bill  would 
only  take  up  accidents  described  as  oc- 
curring through  no  negli^nce  of  the 
men  themselves,  and  would  leave  the 
others  to  go  to  and  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  parish.  To  this  fund  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham  300  colliers  had 
subscribed.  They  would  do  so  no  longer 
if  the  Bill  passed,  as  the  Bill  would 
apply  to  both  railway  and  mining  in- 
terests. He  would  now  say  a  word  with 
respect  to  the  former  in  the  same  way 
as  he  had  done  with  respect  to  the 
miners.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Oakley,  the  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern  Company,  who  stated 
that  they  had  on  that  line  a  sick  dub, 
which  was  managed  free  of  expense  to 
the  Company.  They  had  on  the  list 
now  100  widows,  and  also  servants  of 
the  Company,  and  also  a  large  number 
of  children.  The  fund  was  provided  by 
subscriptions,  and  to  it  the  Company 
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Bubsoribed.    In  addition  to  this  was  the 
Bailwaj  Provident  Society,  which  had 
prospered  so  well  that  at  the  present 
moment  they  had  £70,000  in  hand,  so 
that  the  annuities  to  the  widows  would 
be   not    only  paid,   but  fully  secured. 
Then  he  might  inform  the  House  that 
every  leading  railway  company  in  the 
country  had  special  funds  of  the  same 
kind,    to   which  the   companies  thexft- 
selves  contributed  in  a  very  liberal  and 
generous  manner.    That  was  the  case, 
he  might  state,  either  from    his    own 
knowledge  or  from  information  before 
him,  with  respect  to  the  Great  Eastern, 
the  South- Western,  the  Great  Western, 
the  Midland,  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast,  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, and  also  the  London  and  North- 
western.   He  would  venture  to  put  it 
strongly  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  now  before 
them,  whether  he  thought  that  if  he 
could  carry  the  Bill  that  voluntary  sys- 
tem which  he  had  described  could  go 
on    working    alongside    a    compulsory 
system,   making  every  one  accountable 
for  accidents  happening  in  his  service 
through  the  negligence  of  another  work- 
man.   The  BiU,  he  said  again,  would 
only  touch  those  special  cases  where  the 
circumstances  were  such    as  to   bring 
them  under  the  clauses  conferring  or 
exacting  compensation  from  the  masters 
under  the  circumstances  which  satisfied 
the  legal  rule  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  such  compensation  might  be  ex- 
acted on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
miners'    and    railway  associations  was 
that  when  a  man  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent, whether  by  his  own  negligence  or 
not,  he  would  receive  compensation  if 
injured,  or,  if  he  was  killed,  his  widow 
would  receive  an  annuity.     That  would 
come  to  an  end  if  the  Bill  passed,  and  in 
this  case  the  Bill,  instead  of  benefiting, 
would,   in   his  opinion,   do    an   incon- 
ceivable injury  to  the  working  classes, 
whom  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  was 
anxious  to  serve. 

Mr.  EODWELL  said,  all  seemed  to 
admit  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
existing  law  on  this  subject,  but  all 
seemed  equally  agreed  that  the  Bill  of 
hon.  Member  for  Stafford  went  too  far. 
His  own  opinion  was  that  if  the  Bill 
passed  in  its  present  state  it  would  prove 
unworkable  and  would  lead  to  great 
hardship  and  oppression.     The  proper 


tribunal  to  deal  with  this  question  was 
the  same  tribunal  that  had  dealt  with 
the  Labour  Laws  and  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  see  their  way  to  an  in- 
quiry into  this  subject  by  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission. Such  an  inquiry  would  be 
better  conducted  by  a  Commission  than 
by  a  Select  Committee ;  and,  meanwhile, 
he  should  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  this  day  six  months.  He 
did  not  undervalue  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
very  gravity  of  the  question  which  led 
him  to  make  this  proposal.  The  Bill 
wouM  revolutionize  our  law ;  it  would 
alter  many  social  and  domestic  relations. 
For  example,  the  farmers  would  be  ex- 
posed to  great  liabilities,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  new  implements  worked 
by  steam ;  and  before  such  changes  were 
made  the  whole  subject  should  undergo 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HAEDCASTLE  seconded  the 
Amendment,  and  said  if  the  House  de- 
clared against  the  existing  principle  of 
law  that  workmen  should  accept  the 
ordinary  risks  of  their  employment,  it 
would  take  a  course  fraught  with  danger. 
In  his  view  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  provide  against  the  contingencies 
which  happened  to  him  in  life.  The 
Bill  did  not  profess  to  avert  such  risks — 
it  merely  provided  for  compensation 
afterwards.  The  whole  question,  there- 
fore was  one  of  money,  and  he  thought 
the  better  arrangement  was  the  relief 
now  afforded  by  subscriptions,  and  by 
the  men's  own  contributions  through 
the  voluntary  associations  which  had 
been  mentioned.  He  thought  that  a 
Eoyal  Commission  formed  too  cum- 
brous a  machinery  for  dealing  with 
with  the  subject ;  and  that  if  the  whole 
subject — not  the  Bill — were  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  it  would  be  the 
most  satisfactory  result. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  Rodwell.) 

Mr.  M.  T.  bass  said,  he  thought  some 
legislation  on  the  subject  was  absolutely 
required.  He  denied  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  working  classes  were  indifferent 
on  this  subject.  For  his  own  part  he 
would  willing  accept  an  assurance  from 
the  Government  that  they  would  legis- 
late respecting  it  without  unnecessary 
delay. 
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Mb.  TE3NNANT  thought  that  whUe 
the  Btatd  of  the  \kw  was  unBatia&ctoFy 
the  Bill  of  thehoD.  Member  for  Stafford 
went  much  farther  than  wa«  neoeBsary. 
The  CTievance  of  which  the  working  men 
com;^ained  arose  less  from  the  principle 
of  law  than  &om  the  interpretation  put 
tipon  it  by  the  Judges ;  for  example,  by 
holding  that  a  foreman  of  worke  ex- 
ercising authority  over  the  men  was  in 
law  a  fellow  workman,  for  whose  acts 
the  employer  was  not  responsible.  He 
should  be  satisfied  to  accept  either  a 
Commission  or  a  Committee  ;  but  hoped 
the  Government  would  in  any  case,  do 
something  to  remove  what  the  workmen 
thought  a  great  grievance,  without 
imposing  an  intolerable  burden  upon 
eniployers. 

Mb.  bust  said,  he  mnst  defend  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Mac- 
donald)  from  imputations  of  his  never 
having  done  anything  to  induce  working 
men  to  make  provision  against  accident 
and  death,  inasmuch  as  that  had  been 
one  of  the  leading  objects  of  his  hon. 
Friend's  life.  Whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  that  debate,  the  hon.  Member 
might  congratulate  himself  on  having 
raised  a  useful  and  valuable  discussion. 
It  was  important  to  know  to  what  extent 
employers  should  be  liable  for  risk  to 
those  in  their  employment,  and  he  was 
glad  to  know  that  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  House  was  that  the  law  in 
in  its  present  state  was  not  satisfactory. 
He  could  easily  conceive  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  most  unjust  to  employers  to 
be  made  responsible  for  the  recklessness 
of  all  those  in  their  employment.  He 
did  not  think  the  Bill  went  to  that  ex- 
tent; if  it  did,  he  could  not  support  it. 
But  the  Bill  was  valuable  in  this  way, 
that  in  cases  of  community  of  employ- 
ment it  prevented  the  employer  from 
raising  an  unjust  defence.  He  did  not 
think  the  Attorney  General  had  satis- 
factorily shown  that  a  master  should  not 
be  liable  for  the  neglect  or  incapacity  of 
hie  managers  and  officials.  With  respect 
to  the  statements  of  the  wages  earned 
by  miners  within  the  last  few  years  and 
the  claptrap  that  had  been  sent  about 
the  country  alleging  that  they  lived  ex- 
travagantly and  drank  champagne,  he 
pointed  out  that,  when  wages  were  at 
their  highest,  miners  did  not,  even 
the  best  paid  districts  of  the  conni 
average  more  than  £2  10*.  per  we 
If  it  was  said  they  might  save  30f .  out 


of  that  sum,  he  might  say  that,  though 
he  did  not  drink  champagne,  he  had 
found  it  a  very  stiff  undertaking  to  main- 
tain a  family  on  £1  a  week.  The  coal 
trade  at  present  was  very  bad,  and  great 
numbers  of  miners  were  working  but 
half  time,  and  earning  only  3».  to  3».  6if. 
per  day,  notwithstanding  all  the  risks  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Durham 
(Mr.  Pease)a8  to  the  advantages  of  volun- 
tary associations.  As  to  the  system  of 
giving  smart  money  which  bad  been 
alluded  to,  it  prevailed  only  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  not  throughout  the 
country  generally.  He  was  well  satis- 
fied with  the  spirit  in  wTiich  the  debate 
had  been  conducted ;  and  seeing  that  it 
had  been  admitted  that  the  law  was  un- 
satisfactory, if  the  Government  would 
give  a  pledge  that  they  would  bring  in  a 
Bill  of  their  own  or  refer  the  Bill  before 
the  House  to  a  Select  Committee  or  a 
Boyal  Commission,  he  would  recom- 
mend his  hon.  Friend  to  withdraw  the 


Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  after 

the  course  which  the  debate  had  taken, 
one  thing,  at  all  events,  must  be  put 
aside — that  there  should  be  on  this 
question  any  legislation  of  class  against 
class.  At  the  present  moment  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  believed 
the  law  to  be  wrong ;  but  he  had  no 
hesitation,  also,  ia  saying  that  if  this 
Bill  as  it  stood  were  to  become  law  he 
believed  the  law  would  then  be  wrong. 
Now,  two  wrongs  did  not  make  a  rigbt. 
He  was  so  anxious  that  there  should 
not  go  out  to  the  country  any  notion  of 
class  legislation  on  one  side  or  the  other 
that  he  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  in- 
duce his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  !Rod- 
well)  to  withdraw  his  Amendment  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  to  withdnv 
the  Bill.  The  case  had  been  M  dMolr 
stated  by  the  Attorney  General  that  it 
would  not  be  necosnary  for  him  to  go 
into  it  at  any  length.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  accidents  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow- workman — con- 
struing the  term  in  no  nan 
but  taking  it  as  including,  J 
gaged  in  the  m 


Oovemment,  -  W*' 
the  mattar  ne- 
mitteeoftU*] 
ooB^etnt  to  IP 
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if  thd  hon.  Member,  instead  of  bringing 
this  Bill  before  the  House,  bad  put  the 
question  in  the  sbape  of  a  Eesolution  to 
tike  effect  tbat  this  matter  required  in- 
vestigation be  would  baye  granted  an 
inquiry  witbout  a  word.  He  must  say, 
bowever,  that  be  had  listened  to  one 
part  of  the  debate  with  pain.  A  great 
many  bon.  Members,  chiefly  on  the 
other  aide,  had  said — ^not  that  they 
would  oppose  the  second  reading  because 
the  Bill  was  wrong  in  principle,  but  that 
they  would  yote  for  it  for  the  purpose  of 
pulling  it  to  pieces  in  Committee.  His 
notion  was  that  when  a  Bill  was  wrong 
it  was  better  to  say  so  at  once.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  consent  to  be 
second  reading.  After  what  be  bad 
said  be  hoped  both  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  behind  him  and  the  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stafford  would  withdraw  their 
Motions,  that  they  might  have  at 
once  an  inquiry  into  the  matter  to  which 
be  had  referred. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  recommended 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.* 
He  was  glad  the  Oovemment  had  as- 
sented to  a  Select  Committee  rather  than 
a  Commission. 

Mb.  MELDON  having  put  his  name 
on  the  back  of  the  Bill  was  glad  of  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Government,  and 
advised  bis  bon.  Friend  (Mr.  Macdonald) 
to  accept  it. 

Mb.  macdonald  expressed  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Home  Secretary. 

Amendment  and  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdrawn :  Bill  withdrawn. 

WILD  FOWL  PRESERVATION  BILL. 
(Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  RodweU.) 

[bill  42.]    SEOOim  beadiko. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [23rd  February], 
'<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (ifr.  Chaplin.) 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **  ^P^^  ^^^ 
day  six  months." — {Mr.  F.  A.  Taylor.) 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  word  *  now ' 
ftatid  part  of  the  Question," 


'  The  House  divided : — Ayes  887;  Noes 
Id:  Majority 324. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 


CRIMINAL  LAW   (EVIDENCE)  ABfEND- 

MENT  BILL.--[BiLL  61.] 

(Mr,  Ashley,  Mr.  Oeorge  Olive.) 

SEGOim    BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  that  he  took  for  his  motto  on 
this  occasion  the  words  of  Bentham — 
''  Innocence  claims  the  right  of  speaking, 
as  guilt  invokes  the  privilege  of  silence." 
Altiiough,  no  doubt,  the  effect  of  the 
cbanffe  in  the  law  of  evidence  which  he 
asked  the  House  to  make  would  be  to 
secure  more  certain  conviction  of  the 
guilty,  it  was  not  on  that  ground  that  he 
based  his  appeal,  but  on  the  right  that 
every  innocent  person  had  to  state  his 
own  case  and  tell  bis  own  story  under 
all  the  sanctions  which  law  and  custom 
made  necessary,  if  the  Court  and  jury 
were  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
statements  —  namely,  under  oath  and 
subject  to  cross-examination.  There 
were  four  classes  of  persons  now  ex- 
cluded firom  the  witness-box: — 1.  Pri- 
soners on  their  own  behalf.  2.  Wives 
or  husbands  of  such.  3.  Co-prisoners. 
4.  Wives  or  husbands  of  such  co- 
prisoners.  The  Bill  which  he  asked  the 
House  to  read  a  second  time  would  make 
all  these  persons  competent  witnesses 
if  they  chose  to  offer  themselves,  on 
the  same  footing  as  any  other  witnesses, 
but  there  was  no  provision  to  compel 
any  prisoner  to  give  evidence.  As  to  the 
history  of  the  present  law,  be  would 
only  say  tbat  no  express  authority  could 
be  found  either  in  text  books  or  the  sta- 
tutes for  the  proposition  that  it  was  illegal 
to  examine  a  prisoner.  The  modem 
practice  was  not  older  than  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  Between  the  time  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  year  1680 
such  men  as  Scroggs  and  Jeffrey  had 
disgraced  the  bench,  and  by  their  infa- 
mous brow-beating  of  prisoners  had 
brought  about  a  system  of  protection  to 
the  accused,  which  was  secured  by  en- 
forcing bis  silence.  Also,  during  the 
18th  century,  the  private  litigation  tbeory 
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hhi  gained  gronnd,  and  th«  rules  of  evi- 
dence had  been  crjstallized  into  a  tech- 
nical form,  on%  element  of  which  was  that 
interested  as  well  a^  tainted  evidence  was 
worthless.  Hence,  criminals  and  tho!;c 
wh-i  had  to  gain  anything  by  the  ver- 
dict were  excluded  from  the  witness  box. 
In  1813  an  Act  was  passed  to  remedy 
this,  and  after  saving  in  the  Preamble 
that  the  infjuirj-  after  truth  in  C'uurts  of 
Justice  was  often  '.bstnicted  by  incapa- 
c;ities  created  by  the  law,  it  enacttd 
that— 

l':r  "hi!!  b*  ';i:elud<yl  W 
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But  it  pfficecfled  to  except  the  parties 
themselves.  In  IIK.SI  an  .\ct  was  passed 
repealing  the  above  exception,  but  re- 
peating the  exception  as  to  criminal 
tases  and  adultery.  So  timorous  were 
the  steps  which  markt-d  any  advance  in 
such  matters  In  England '.  But  the  re- 
sults of  thoHc  amendments  in  the  law  had 
been  most  beneficial,  and  the  only  source 
of  wonder  now  was  how,  under  the  old 
system,  the  truth  wuld  ever  have  been 
elicitfj'l.  Lent  Brougham,  in  18ii8,  1859, 
1860,  three  times  iiiefiV.<tually  tried  to 
paas  Bills  to  admit  the  evidence  of  pri- 
wmcrs;  but  although  hitherto  dirertand 
general  legishition  hatl  been  refused,  in- 
directly and  by  special  excitptions,  great 
inroads  hud  bw.n  made  upon  the  exist- 
ing Bvstem.  Jle  'XIr.  Ashley)  would 
nnly  cite  to  the  House  the  Master  and 
Servant  Act  (1807),  the  Xaval  Courta 
Ifartial  Act,  tlm  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts,  both  this  year  and  last,  the  Licen- 
Bing  Act,  1872,  the  ConspiraCT  Act, 
1 87.0,  in  all  of  which  the  parties  charged 
with  ofTences  under  these  several  Acta 
were  to  bo  competent  witnessca  in  their 
own  behalf.  In  Bnnliruptcy  the  person 
chargc-il  was  not  only  competent,  but 
in  rionie  cases  compellable  to  answer. 
In  tho  Divorce  Court  respondent!  and 
co-rospondcntH  were  now  admitted,  and 
these  proceedings  were  of  a  fntui- 
penal  character.  Then,  to  go  out 
of  Kngland.  The  Indian  New  Oods 
and  Evidence  Act,  1872,  admitted  the 
exnininntion  of  prisoners  ;  the  N«w 
Zealand  ntatute  of  1875  had  admitted 
prisoners  to  the  witneas-box  in  nimmwy 
proceedings,  and  in  some  of  the  Unitoa 
elates  of  America,  where  the  ^ii«g3i«* 
Common  Law  prevailed,  the  iTBtaD 
been  adopted  with  complett  WM 
Mr.  Sbtiyn  Atkitg 


He  would  read  to  the  House  ^onie  of 
the  answers  which  he  had  received  Ir:— 
the  judicial  officers  of  places  in  A:r.eri:a 
where  it  wafl  in  force,  and  tiie  Hiuir 
would  hear  how  Eati.<-fied  they  wer^e-  wi:h. 
the  working  of  the  new  law  of  evld^-.e 
in  criminal  cases.  There  were  zr.3.^y 
eases  where  the  prisoner  or  h:*  wife  were 
the  only  persfins  who  could  -.i'A  t:.^  tru-? 
story.     How  hard  wa-  the  pjs;::  ■=  '-i  a 

commission  of  the  crime  impa;->d  t..hi::i. 
and  yet  could  not  call  his  wife  :■>  rrjv- 
an  alibi,  ^^^lat  he  might  caU  th-? 
'■leading  ca^e ''  on  this  branch  'jf  ih-_- 
subject  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ha:c:i. 
who  was  convicted  of  an  inde-.-ent  a-saal; 
on  a  girl,  and  when  in  pc-nal  =ervif.i'lo 
proseculc-d  the  girl  f-ir  perjury.  Heinz 
able  to  call  his  wife  as  a  witness  on  t;>is 
prost-cution  he  proved  his  innoc>-iii.e.  -S  > 
m  cases  of  assault  and  embezzlement,  tho 
prisoner  was  often 
could  state  the  tii-cumstan 
not  omit  to  say  that  ihi 
Amendments  to  the  Bill  which  he  should 
propo.se  if  it  went  into  Committee — first. 
that  neither  the  prosecutor  nor  theCourt 
should  make  any  remarks  upon  the  nb- 
fienco  of  the  prisoner  from  the  box,  if  he 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  his  right. 
This  provision  he  found  in  the  American 
statutes,  and  it  was  certainly  a  fair  and 
just  enactment.  Seeondly,  that  no  pri- 
soner should  be  cross-examined  as  to  any 
previous  convictions,  or  aa  to  his  previous 
character.  If  this  wu  not  prorided  it 
might  bear  hardly  apon  a  pneonar,  and 
also  an  innocent  tnaa  migbt  be  deterred 
from  ofTeriag  himself  as  a  wibie«i'~ 
cause  of  some  former  fmltirf  w)xw 
had  been  guilty. 

Audit  f'-^7-   ■■  .  .      ■■-T  «f 
before  Si\  '.rtlinr  Pro- 

ceeding I  :  •SKid  ad- 

journal  nii  m-i-i 


8  only  i)ersor 


e  must 


iterxed 
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of  England  andWalra  in  Jane,  1874, 
June  beins  the  end  of  the  local  year. 


I  (DiTtsioK  arm  wASDe)   (soot- 

usd)  amendkbnt  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Tht  Lokd  Adtocati,  Bill  to 

Muenid  the  Law  in  Scotland  in  mgard  to  the 

divivon  of  BorghB  into  Witrdi.  arifrtd  to  be 

'brought  in  hy  The  Lord  AiivociTE  ttnd  Mr. 

BeCT^Arjr  Csou. 

Bill  jTHMlarf,  and  read  the  fint  time.  [Bill  IBS.] 

irUIJ.TTK   TEICFTTS   (UtELASD)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  CJouuH  O'Loohlmh,  Bill 
to  awimilate  the  Iaw  in  Ireland  to  Qie  Law  in 
England  aa  to  quieting  FosseaaionB  and  Titlea 
asainat  the  Crown,  orifnd  to  be  brought  in  by 
Sit  Couun  O'Loohlbn  and  Mr.  Mbldon. 

BiUfirtMfKA^  and  read  the  flrat  time.  [  Bill  1 6  7 .  ] 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS. 
Thwrtday,  25th  May,  187S. 

MnftTTEB.]  — Ptbuc  Btli^  ~  OnUrtd—Fint 

BteSinf — Parliamentaiy   Electora    Begiitm- 

tiim*  [169] ;   Medical  Act  (Qualificatsoni)  * 

[1701. 
atotd   Reading  —  (£11,000,000)   Conaolidated 

Fund', 
fli««/««*— Cornmons  [Bl]— b.p. 
OmMitUr  diichai^fd—Sefirred  lo  Silitl  Commit. 

tn — local   OoveromBnt   Provisional  Orden, 

Brirtol,&c.  (No.  6)- [147]- 
ptmmtlttt— Report— Cueioma   and   Inland   Re- 

TUne  [12*]:   Coronera  (Dublin)  (rt-mmm.)" 

JIM]' 
'    ^Sftrd   Stading — Admiralty  Jurisdiction    (Ire- 
bad)  *  [121],  and  pattid. 

LOCAL  TAXATION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EATEBONE  asked  ths  Becre- 

^tar r  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  it  is  right 

V  ioppoae  that  the  amount  of  loans 

^-j  M  ontBtanding  in  Parliamentaiy 

TSq.  410,  of  Seesion  1B75,  and 

^4,194,966,    reprsaenta  the 

'  t  of  local  indebtedneoa  on 

1 1674  ;  and  what  fiir- 

Ciioftne  to  local  authori- 

nttbomsd  by  Qovem- 

te,    and  tat  what 


;  tiiemm 
■I  of  m; 


The  la^e  inoreaeo  shown  hj  the  Betum 
which  riaid  on  the  Table  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  very  imperfect  record 
of  indebtedness  which  previously  existed. 
A  further  acoount  is  now  being  prepared, 
which  will  show  the  loans  authorized  by 
Qovemment  Departments  since  June, 
1874.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  that 
amount  is  at  the  present  moment ;  but  I 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  either 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  ^chequer  ot  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  very 
shortly  make  a  statement  on  the  sub- 

JBOt. 

NAVY—  SUB-LIEUTENANTS. 
ouiuri'ioiT. 

Mb.  OOGAK  aaked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Whether  his  attention 
baa  been  called  to  the  hardship  suffered 
by  several  sub-Lieutenants  in  the  Navy, 
many  of  whom,  after  having  been  on 
active  service  for  many  years  without 
having  any  opportunities  of  efBeient 
study,  have  been  dismissed  the  service 
in  oonsequence  of  failing  to  pass  the 
examination  for  the  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
in  consequence  of  the  present  rule  being 
that  if  the  officer  fail  to  pass  in  the  first 
instance,  he  ie  only  allowed  an  interval 
of  about  six  weeks  before  he  has  to  go 
up  for  a  second  examination,  which  is 
final;  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the 
exandnation  in  December  last  eleven 
ofBcers  were  examined,  the  result  being 
that  six  were  dismissed  the  service  ;  and, 
whether  he  sees  any  objection  to  allow 
an  interval  of  four  or  six  months  to 
elapse  after  the  first  examination  before 
the  second  and  final  examination  takes 
place  ? 

Me.  hunt  :  The  subject  referred  to 
in  the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  has  engaged  my  serious  atten- 
tion, and  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
consulting,  not  only  the  President  of  the 
Boyal  Naval  College,  but  his  predeces- 
sor, and  they  agree  in  tlie  views  they 
have  put  before  me.  I  demur  to  the 
statement  that  these  officers  have  failed 
to  pass  their  examination  in  consequence 
of  the  rule  referred  to  in  the  Question. 
I  have  gone  through  the  case  of  every 
^nng  officer  who  has  failed  to  pass,  and 
in  every  instance  I  trace  the  failure,  not 
to  the  role,  but  to  the  idleness  of  the 
8<^ 
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If  he  has  seen  by  the  report  of  the 
Coroner's  Inquest  on  the  dynamite  ex- 
plosion at  Maesteg,  South  Wales,  that 
there  was  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  dynamite  in  a  man-hole  of  the 
tunnel  where  the  explosion  took  place 
on  the  2l8t  of  April ;  if  he  has  observed 
by  the  report  that  naked  lights  were 
used  where  the  parties  in  charge  were 
handling  the  dynamite ;  if  he  has  had  it 
brought  under  his  notice  that  the  charges 
for  exploding  with  were  all  made  in  the 
man-hole  where  the  dynamite  was  stored; 
whether  he  will,  if  it  is  not  already  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
naked  lights  where  dynamite  is  stored 
underground;  and,  whether  he  will 
make  provisions  in  it  against  the  storing 
of  such  large  quantities  of  dynamite, 
and  make  provision  that  it  must  not  be 
prepared  for  use  where  it  is  stored  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
reminded  the  hon.  Member  that  he  had 
already  stated  that  he  had  thought  the 
[natter  so  important  that  he  had  mrected 
!lie  Inspector  to  make  a  special  inquiry, 
|uite  independently  of  the  Coroner's 
inquest,  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  under 
ihe  66th  section  of  the  Explosives  Act  of 
last  Session.  That  finquiry  had  been 
leld,  but  the  Inspector  had  not  yet  made 
lis  Keport.  As  soon  as  he  did  so  the 
Report  would,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  be  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  when  such  action 
vould  be  taken  upon  it  as  the  Gk>vem- 
nent  might  think  right.  The  work  in 
lie  tunnel  where  the  explosion  took 
)lace  had  been  carried  on  with  an  unex- 
)ired  licence  under  the  old  Act.  The 
lew  Act  required  that  the  place  where 
lynamite  was  stored  should  not  be  used 
or  any  other  purpose.  He  had  no  doubt 
hat  that  Act  woidd  be  quite  sufficient  to 
aeet  the  exigencies  of  tiie  case  to  which 
he  hon.  Member  had  referred. 

3LEMENTARY  EDUCATION  BILL— POOR 
EDUCATIONAL  DISTRICTS. 

QUESTIONS. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU  asked 
he  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whe- 
her  he  has,  before  the  drawing  and 
onsideration  of  his  Education  Bill,  pre- 
pared a  Eetum  (from  the  blue-book 
*  Parishes,"  No.  114,  of  1868,  or  from 
ther  sources)  of  all  the  civil  parishes 
r  school  dis^cts  where  a  rate  of  three 
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pence  in  the  pound  will  not  produce  six 
shillings  per  head  of  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  the  parish,  showing  the 
number  of  schools  in  such  parish,  and 
distinguishing  the  schools  as  "  Church 
of  England,'^  "  Non-conformist,"  "  Eo- 
man  Catholic,"  and  "Board  schools;" 
and,  whether  he  will  endeavour  to  send 
such  a  Eetum  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  previous  to  the  Second  Eeading 
ofhisBiU? 

Viscount  SANDON:  We  carefully 
inquired  into  the  effect  of  our  proposals 
respecting  poor  districts  before  we  laid 
the  Bill  upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  and 
the)valuable  Eetums  which  the  noble  Lord 
obtained  in  1868  were  of  considerable 
service  to  us  in  considering  this  matter. 
We  have  not,  however,  the  complete 
Eetum  of  the  whole  of  the  parishes  and 
districts  to  which  he  alludes,  nor  have 
we  considered  the  character  of  the  schools 
in  each  parish,  distinguishing  them  as 
Church  of  England,  Nonconformist, 
Eoman  Catholic,  or  board  schools.  ^Diis 
part  of  the  question  we  did  not  enter 
into  at  all,  as  we  treated  the  matter  of 
extra  assistance  to  the  poor  districts  as 
one  which  was  needed  to  remedy  a 
general  injustice  to  the  poor  districts, 
both  in  town  and  country,  whether  under 
school  boards  or  not ;  and  we  have  not 
made  any  inquiry  as  to  the  respective 
numbers  of  board  schools,  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic, Nonconformist,  and  Church  of 
England,  in  these  poor  districts.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  my  best  to  get  printed  a 
Eetum  as  to  the  first  part  of  me  noble 
Lord's  Question  before  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill.  With  regard  to  the 
other  part,  respecting  the  character  of 
the  schools  to  be  affected,  it  would  be  a 
most  laborious  Eetum,  and  would  take 
a  long  time  and  much  tact  to  prepare, 
and  there  would  be  no  chance  of  having 
it  ready  for  the  discussions  on  this  Bill. 
I  am  sorry,  therefore,  I  cannot  comply 
with  the  second  part  of  the  noble  Lord's 
request. 

LoED  EOBEET  MONTAOU  gave 
Notice  that  he  would  move  for  the  Ee- 
tums referred  to. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  inquired  whe- 
ther  the  noble  Lord  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  furnish  a  Eetum  of  the  num- 
ber of  poor  districts  in  boroughs  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  replied  that  a 
Eetum  could  be  furnished  of  the  num- 
ber of  poor  districts,  but  not  of  the 
number  of  schools  in  lliose  districts. 
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Clause  6  of  the  Blementarf  EduoatioQ 
Act,  thai  Boards  of  Gaardiaos,  if  they 
pass  bye-laws  on  the  requisition  of  the 
ratepayers  of  a  parish,  should  have 
identically  the  same  powers  as  school 
boards  now  possess  of  compelling  the 
attendance  of  children  at  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  whether  denominational  or 
not ;  and  it  is  just  as  carefully  provided 
in  the  BiU  of  this  Session,  as  in  the  Act 
of  1870,  that  no  compulsion  should  be 
used  unless  there  is  within  reach  of  the 
child  a  public  elementary  school — that 
is  to  say,  an  efficient  school,  with  the 
ample  Conscience  Clause  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1870.  It  is  also  true,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Nottingham 
(Mr.  Isaac)  mentions  in  his  Question, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  school  boards, 
where  they  have  any  bye-laws  for  com- 
pulsion and  where  no  denominational 
schools  exist,  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  children  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  of  children  profess- 
ing the  Jewish  religion,  at  board  schools 
where  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism  and 
otherreligiousformulariesofsuchchildren 
is  prohibited.  I  must  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Maldon  that 
the  only  alternative  modes  of  treatment 
of  this  question  are  to  leave  the  neglected 
children  alone,  untaught  and  untrained 
in  all  the  numerous  places  where  there 
are  only  denominational  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  or  to  destroy  all  such  deno- 
minational schools,  after  having  spent 
some  £10,000,000  or  £12,000,000  of 
money  upon  them  from  voluntary  sources, 
and  throw  them  upon  the  rates.  I  leave 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  judge  whether 
such  proposals  are  likely  to  rally  the 
country  to  the  somewhat  strange  coali- 
tion of  parties  at  which  his  proposal 
points. 

Mb.  SANDFORD:  I  rise  to  Order. 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  noble  Lord 
making  any  statement  he  likes  in  answer 
to  the  Question ;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  an 
argument. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Malaon  that 
the  noble  Lord  is  rather  travelling  into 
an  argument  than  answering  a  Question. 

CEIMINAL  LAW— PUBLIC  PROSECUTOR. 

QUBSnOK. 

Sib  CHARLES  RUSSELL  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 


ment, Whether,  having  regard  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Loans,  and  the  numerous  mis- 
carriages of  justice  in  criminal  cases,  it 
is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  make  proposals  for  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  This  is  a 
Question  which  has  for  a  long  time 
engaged  the  serious  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  on  their  behalf  to  submit  a 
scheme  for  the  consideration  of  this 
House  whenever  a  proper  and  conve- 
nient opportunity  is  afforded  for  its  dis- 
cussion. But  I  must  warn  the  House 
that  whenever  any  scheme  to  be  effective 
for  the  purpose  is  brought  forward,  they 
must  not  expect  it  to  be  one  which  will 
not  cost  money.  Beyond  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  on  behalf  of  salaries,  the 
cost  of  prosecutions  will,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  be  very  enormously 
increased. 

MERCANTILE  MARINE— SHIPWRECKED 
VESSELS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  RATHBONE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  debate 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Mel- 
bourne on  the  propriety  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  calling  at  the  islands  be- 
tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Australia  to  relieve  those  shipwrecked 
upon  them ;  and,  if  so,  what  steps  he 
has  taken  or  proposes  to  take  in  the 
matter  ? 

Mb.  HUNT,  in  reply,  said,  he  had 
not  seen  any  report  of  the  debate  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  referred ;  but 
the  Admiralty  had  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Lloyd's  Committee  on  the 
subject,  and  in  the  Correspondence 
which  had  ensued  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
mens  had  expressed  their  views  and 
intentions  on  the  matter.  As  the  story 
was  too  long  to  give  in  an  Answer  to  a 
Question  it  would  be  more  convenient  if 
the  hon.  Member  would  move  for  a  copy 
of  the  Correspondence,  in  order  that 
those  views  and  intentions  might  be  put 
before  the  House. 

EXPLOSIVES  SUBSTANCES  ACT,  1876— 
DYNAMITE  EXPLOSION; IN  SOUTH 
WALES.-QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
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should  expTcsB  aa  opinion  whelTiw. 
having  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
public  bosiiiess  and  other  ciicnmstances, 
it  woald  be  proper,  auitable,  and  conTe- 
nient  that  the  circnita  ehould  not  cod- 
tinne  bejond  the  date  in  qnestion,  I  moat 
anairer  that  apon  this  point  the  Judgoa 
are  far  better  able  to  form  an  opinion 
than  I  am.  With  respect  to  the  second 
part  of  the  Question,  I  have  alivady  said 
that  I  da  not  think  it  will  be  iUe^l  to 
ti7  cansea  or  prisoners  after  the  8th  of 
Au^st,  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  give  anj  adrice  to 
the  Ooremment  on  the  subject.  Aa  to 
the  remaining  portion  of  mr  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  Question.  I  mar  remark 
that  the  Long  Yacation  has  been  consi- 
dered to  begin  on  the  10th  of  August 
and  to  last  to  the  24th  of  October.  If, 
then,  the  arrangements  contemplated  ars 
carried  out,  the  Long  Vacation  will  prac- 
tically remain  the  same  as  before,  but 
gentlemen  practising  on  circuits  where 
the  business  has  generally  lasted  till  late 
in  August  will  get  a  longer  holiday  than 
usual. 

ELEITESTABY  EDCCATIOS  ACT.  1870— 
CLAUSE  6.— QUESTI0X8. 

Mr.  SAXDFOED  asked  the  Tic© 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether,  under 
Clause  6  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act.  giving  compulsory  powers  to  Boards 
of  Ouardians,  it  is  intended,  in  parishes 
baring  no  school  but  Church  of  England 
schools,  to  give  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the 
children  of  Non-Couformists  and  Roman 
Catholics  at  such  Church  of  England 
schools  ? 

Mb.  ISAAC  also  asked  Whether, 
under  the  seven ty- fourth  section  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870. 
giriog  compulsory  powers  to  School 
Boards  it  is  in  the  power  of  null  Sehool 
Bouda  where  no  denomiiulianal  Mhwl 


officers  in  qnestion.  I  am  assured  that 
any  officer  of  orditiarv  ability  and  appli- 
cation could  easily  ))repare  himself  for 
the  examination  within  the  limit  of  time, 
and  thatif  a  longer  period  were  allowed, 
there  would  only  be  the  greater  oppor- 
tnni^  for  idleness.  Under  these  cir- 
cnmstancea,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assent 
to  the  proposal  contained  in  the  Ques- 
tion. With  r^ard  to  the  number  of 
officers  who  failed  in  December  last,  the 
number  stated  in  the  Question  is  correct; 
but  it  appears  thai  the  case  was  excep- 
tional, and  that  a  similar  case  is  not 
likely  to  happen  agrain.  The  last  esa- 
mination  has  produced  much  more  fa- 
vourable results. 

JCDICATTEE  ACTS— THE  ASSIZES. 
arEsnoiT. 

Mb.  cole  asked  Mr.  Attorney  Oe- 
nentl.  Whether  he  concurs  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Judges,  aa  stated  to  the  House  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  on  the  IBth  instant — 

"That  Courts  of  Assize  of  Ova  and  Terminer 

■nd  OBolDeliTerT,beiTi!>piirta  (if  the  HigbCoart 
of  Jnitice,  are  labjecttoihe  mne  mles,  and  that, 
aa  the  Trinitv  Sitting!  °nd  oq  the  8th  of  AagUMt, 
it  would  not  ^  proper  i'lt  the  Jadgn  to  lit  apon 
cinniit  after  that  day ; 

whether  he  is  of  opinion  that  causes  can- 
not be  legally  tried,  or  gaols  delivered 
at  assizes  contiouing  after  the  8th  of 
August ;  and,  if  so.  whether  he  is  pre- 
pared to  advise  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  take  steps  1o  remedy  the  great 
hindrance  to  the  ad  ministration  of  justice 
that  will  nece.ssarilv  tie  caused  thereby; 
and,  whether  the  arrangementa  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  Juilpcs  for  holding  the 
enaning  circuits  wiil  have  the  effect  of 
adding  eight  or  ten  days  at  least  to  the 
Long  Vacation  as  it  liiiphitherto  existed? 
Thk   attorney    GENERAL:    In 
my  view,  the  Courts  of  Assize  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery  are 
certainly  parts  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, and  maybe  made  subject  to  rules 
framed  under  the  Judicature  Acts.    With 
respect  to  whether  aa  the  Trinity  sittings 
end  on  the  6th  of  August,  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  the  Judges  to  ait  ttpoa  (dr- 
cnit  after  that  day,  I 
stand  the  proposition.     If  it 
to  ask  me  whether  it  would  be 
the  Judges  to  ait  on  circuit 
day,  I  should  answer  that  I 
it  would  be ;  bat  if  it  ia 
Mr.jBimi 
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OanH  6  of  the  Elemeiitai7  Edacation 
Aot,  that  Boards  of  GhiBrdians,  if  they 
pass  bye-lawB  on  the  requiBition  of  the 
ratepayers  of  a  pariah,  ahould  have 
identically  the  same  poiren  aa  aohool 
baarda  nov  poaama  of  compelling  the 
attendance  of  children  at  public  elemen- 
tary BchooU,  whether  denominationBl  or 
not ;  and  it  is  juat  aa  carefully  proTided 
in  the  Bill  of  thia  Session,  aa  in  the  Act 
of  1870,  that  no  compulsion  should  be 
used  unless  there  is  Tithin  reach  of  the 
child  a  public  elementary  school — that 
is  to  say,  an  efficient  school,  with  the 
ample  Conscience  Clause  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  1870.  It  is  also  true,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Notting'ham 
(Mr.  leaao)  mentions  in  his  Queation, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  school  boards, 
where  they  have  ony  bye-laws  for  com- 
pulsion and  where  no  denominational 
schools  exist,  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  children  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  Home,  and  of  children  profess- 
ing the  Jewish  religion,  at  board  schools 
where  the  teaching  of  the  Cateotuam  and 
other  religious  formularieaofsuch  children 
is  prohibited.  I  muet  remind  the  hon. 
Qentleman  the  Member  for  Maldon  that 
the  only  alternative  modes  of  treatment 
of  this  question  are  to  leave  the  neglected 
children  alone,  untaught  and  untrained 
in  all  the  numerous  places  where  there 
are  only  denominational  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  or  to  dratroy  all  such  deno- 
minational schools,  after  having  spent 
some  £10,000,000  or  £12,000,000  of 
money  upon  them  from  voluntary  sources, 
and  throw  them  upon  the  rates.  I  leave 
the  hon.  Qentleman  to  judge  whether 
such  proposals  are  likely  to  rally  the 
country  to  the  somewhat  strange  coali- 
tion of  parties  at  which  his  propoeal 
points. 

Mb.  SANDFOBD:  I  rise  to  Order. 
I  have  no  objection  to  tlie  noble  Lord 
making  any  statement  he  likes  in  answer 
to  the  Question;  but  I  do  not  think  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  an 
areument. 
*  Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  certainly  agree 
Y  vith  the  hon.  Member  for  Maldon  that 
»  noble  Lord  is  rather  travelling  into 
ment  than  answering  a  Question. 

IW— PUBLIO  PE08ECDT0K. 
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m*nt,  Whether,  having  regard  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Loans,  and  the  numerous  mia- 
carriagee  of  justice  in  criminal  cases,  it 
is  the  intention  of  Her  Majeaty's  Oovem- 
ment  to  make  proposals  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Public  Prosecutor  ? 

Mr.  A88EET0N  CROSS :  This  is  a 
Question  which  has  for  a  long  time 
engaged  the  serioua  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  I  am  quite 
prepared  on  their  behalf  to  submit'  a 
scheme  for  the  conaideration  of  this 
House  whenever  a  proper  and  conve- 
nient opportunity  is  afforded  for  its  dis- 
cussion. But  I  must  warn  the  House 
that  whenever  any  scheme  to  be  effective 
for  the  purpose  is  brought  forward,  they 
must  not  expect  it  to  be  one  which  will 
not  cost  money.  Beyond  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  on  behalf  of  salaries,  the 
cost  of  prosecutions  will,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  be  very  enormously 
increased. 

MERCAMTILE  MARINE— SHIPWRECKED 
VESSEL8.-QUESTI0N. 

Mb.  BATHBONE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Wliether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  debate 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Mel- 
bourne on  the  propriety  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  calling  at  the  islands  be- 
tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Australia  to  relieve  those  shipwrecked 
upon  them ;  and,  if  so,  what  steps  he 
has  taken  or  proposes  to  take  in  the 
matter  F 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  he  had 
not  seen  any  report  of  the  debate  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  referred ;  but 
the  Admiralty  had  received  a  communi- 
cation from  Lloyd's  Committee  on  the 
subject,  and  in  the  Correspondenca 
which  had  ensued  Her  Majesty's  Oovem- 
mens  bad  expressed  their  views  and 
intentions  on  tne  matter.  As  the  story 
was  too  long  to  give  in  an  Answer  to  a 
Question  it  would  be  more  convenient  if 
the  hon.  Member  would  move  for  a  copy 
of  the  Correspondence,  in  order  that 
those  views  and  intentions  might  be  put 
before  the  House. 

EXPLOSIVES  SUBSTANCES  ACT,  1876— 
DYNAMITE  EXPLOSION  ;  IN  SOUTH 
WALE8.-QUESnON. 
Mr.  MAODONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  H.Qm«  ■fte^itmssoit. 
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If  he  has  seen  by  the  report  of  the 
Coroner's  Inquest  on  the  dynamite  ex- 
plosion at  Maesteg,  South  Wales,  that 
there  was  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  dynamite  in  a  man-hole  of  the 
tunnel  where  the  explosion  took  place 
on  the  21st  of  April ;  if  he  has  observed 
by  the  report  that  naked  lights  were 
used  where  the  parties  in  charge  were 
handling  the  dynamite ;  if  he  has  had  it 
brought  under  his  notice  that  the  charges 
for  exploding  with  were  all  made  in  the 
man-hole  where  the  dynamite  was  stored; 
whether  he  will,  if  it  is  not  already  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  use  of 
naked  lights  where  dynamite  is  stored 
underground;  and,  whether  he  will 
make  provisions  in  it  against  the  storing 
of  such  large  quantities  of  dynamite, 
and  make  provision  that  it  must  not  be 
prepared  for  use  where  it  is  stored  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
reminded  the  hon.  Member  that  he  had 
already  stated  that  he  had  thought  the 
matter  so  important  that  he  had  directed 
the  Inspector  to  make  a  special  inquiry, 
quite  independently  of  the  Coroner's 
inquest,  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  under 
the  66th  section  of  the  Explosives  Act  of 
last  Session.  That  [inquiry  had  been 
held,  but  the  Inspector  had  not  yet  made 
his  Iteport.  As  soon  as  he  did  so  the 
Report  would,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House,  when  such  action 
would  be  taken  upon  it  as  the  Govern- 
ment might  think  right.  The  work  in 
the  tunnel  where  the  explosion  took 
place  had  been  carried  on  with  an  unex- 
pired licence  under  the  old  Act.  The 
new  Act  required  that  the  place  where 
dynamite  was  stored  should  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  that  Act  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  referred. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  BILL— POOR 
EDUCATIONAL  DISTRICTS. 

QUESTIONS. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU  asked 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whe- 
ther he  has,  before  the  drawing  and 
consideration  of  his  Education  Bill,  pre- 
pared a  Return  (from  the  blue-book 
''Parishes,"  No.  114,  of  1868,  or  from 
other  sources)  of  all  the  civil  parishes 
or  school  districts  where  a  rate  of  three 
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pence  in  the  pound  will  not  produce 
shillings  per  head  of  one-sixth  of  the 
population  of  the  parish,  showing  the 
number  of  schools  in  such  parish,  and 
distinguishing  the  schools  as  **  Ohorch 
of  England,"  *'  Non-conformist,"  "  Eo- 
man  Catholic,"  and  ''Board  sdiools;" 
and,  whether  he  will  endeavour  to  send 
such  a  Hetum  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  previous  to  the  Second  Beading 
of  his  BiU  ? 

ViscoTJNT    SANDON:    We  carefully 
inquired  into  the  effect  of  our  proposals 
respecting  poor  districts  before  we  laid 
the  Bill  upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  and 
thejvaluable  Eeturns  which  the  noble  Lord 
obtained  in  1868  were  of  considerable 
service  to  us  in  considering  this  matter. 
We  have  not,  however,  the  complete 
Eeturn  of  the  whole  of  the  parishes  and 
districts  to  which  he  alludes,  nor  have 
we  considered  the  character  of  the  schools 
in  each  parish,  distinguishing  them  as 
Church    of    England,    Nonconformist, 
Boman  Catholic,  or  board  schools.   This 
part  of  the  question  we  did  not  enter 
into  at  all,  as  we  treated  the  matter  of 
extra  assistance  to  the  poor  districts  as 
one  which  was   needed   to    remedy  a 
general  injustice  to  the  poor  districts, 
both  in  town  and  country,  whether  under 
school  boards  or  not ;  and  we  have  not 
made  any  inquiry  as  to  the  respective 
numbers  of  board  schools,  Boman  Ca- 
tholic, Nonconformist,  and  Church  of 
England,  in  these  poor  districts.    I  shall 
be  happy  to  do  my  best  to  get  printed  a 
Betum  as  to  the  first  part  of  uie  noble 
Lord's  Question  before  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill.    With  regard  to  the 
other  part,  respecting  the  diaraoter  of 
the  schools  to  be  affected,  it  would  be  a 
most  laborious  Betum,  and  would  take 
a  long  time  and  much  tact  to  prepare, 
and  there  would  be  no  chance  of  having 
it  ready  for  the  discussions  on  thia  BilL 
I  am  sorry,  therefore,  I  cannot  comply 
vrith  the  second  part  of  the  noble  Lord's 
request. 

LoED  BOBEBT  MONTAGU  gave 
Notice  that  he  would  move  for  the  Be- 
tums  referred  to. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOBSTEB  inquired  whe- 
ther the  noble  Lord  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  furnish  a  Betum  of  the  num- 
ber of  poor  districts  in  boroughs  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  replied  that  a 
Betum  could  be  furnished  of  the  num- 
ber of  poor  districts,  but  not  of  the 
number  of  schools  in  ^ose 
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this,  the  Privy  Council  considered  it  ad- 
visable, while  confirming  all  existing 
appointments,  to  direct  that  no  gentle- 
man should  in  future  hold  the  appoint- 
ment of  governor  solely  in  virtue  of  the 
office  or  position  which  he  might  tempo- 
rarily occupy. 


NAVY— COMMITTEE  ON  ROYAL  NAVAL 
ENGINEERS.— QUESTION. 

Oaftaut  PEICE  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  an  extract  in  the 
"Western  Morning  News,"  purporting 
to  be  taken  from  the  Beportof  the  Com- 
mittee on  Boyal  Naval  Engineers  and 
Engine-room  Artificers;  and,  whether 
this  extract  is  substantially  correct;  and 
if  he  is  now  prepared  to  lay  the  Eeport 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mb.  HUNT,  in  reply,  said,  he  had 
not  seen  the  extract  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Member,  and  therefore  he 
was  unable  to  say  whether  it  was  correct. 
He  had  given  no  authority  for  any  part 
of  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  to  be 
communicated  to  any  newspapers.  The 
Beport  would  not  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  imtil  some  decision  had 
been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  it. 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  B.  POWEB  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Priw  Council 
of  Ireland  have  issued  an  Order  de- 
claring— 

**  That  on  any  ex-offioio  governor  and  director  of 
a  district  lunatic  asylum  ceasing  to  hold  the  office 
by  virtue  of  which  he  acts  as  such,  he  shall  cease 
to  be  a  governor  and  director,  and  his  successor  in 
the  office  aforesaid  shall  not  be  entitled  to  act  as 
an  ex-offido  governor  and  director  of  a  district 
lunatic  asylum ; " 

whether  said  Order  is  intended  to  apply 
to  all  limatic  asylums  in  Ireland ;  and, 
if  he  would  explain  to  the  House  why 
such  Order  has  been  issued  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Such  an  Order  was  issued  by  the  Irish 
Privy  Council  on  the  26th  of  January 
last.  Technically,  it  applies  to  all  lunatic 
asylums ;  practically,  only  to  eight,  for 
in  that  number  only  does  it  appear  that 
eX'Officio  governors  exist.  These  ex- 
officio  governors  consist  of  High  Sheriffs, 
Members  of  Parliament  for  coimties  and 
boroughs,  dignitaries  of  the  disestab- 
lished Church,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  or  borough  where  the 
lunatic  asylum  is  situated.  It  appeared 
from  inquiries  made  in  connection  with 
the  subject  that  the  legality  of  these 
appointments  was  very  doubtful;  and, 
as  difficulties  were  likely  to  arise  from 


NAVY— H.M.S.  "VANGUARD." 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  D.  JENKINS  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  a  con- 
tract for  raising  Her  Majesty's  Ship 
"  Vanguard  "  has  been  concluded ;  ana, 
if  so,  about  what  time  is  it  proposed  to 
commence  the  operations  ? 

Me.  HUNT:  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  have  to  state  that  no 
contract  has  been  entered  into  for 
raising  the  Vanguard,  Negotiations  for 
the  purpose  have  been  going  on  for 
some  time ;  but  they  have  not,  as  yet, 
come  to  any  conclusion. 


NAVY— COLLISION  OF  THE  "ALBERTA" 

AND    THE    "  MISTLETOE  "  —  CAPTAIN 

WELCH.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ANDEESON,  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether,  since 
the  discussion  on  the  ^'Mistletoe''  disas- 
ter, the  Admiralty  have  had  any  com- 
munication with  Captain  Welch  with 
reference  to  the  discrepancy  between  his 
letter,  saying  that  he  had  requested  a 
court  martisJ,  and  the  statement  of  the 
First  Lord  that  no  such  request  had  been 
made  or  it  would  have  been  granted; 
and,  whether  he  can  now  explain  that 
discrepancy,  and  if  he  is  willing  still  to 
grant  such  court  martial  if  requested 
by  Captain  Welch  ? 

Mb.  HUNT :  I  have  to  state,  in  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question, 
that  no  communications  have  passed 
between  the  Admiralty  and  Captain 
Welch  since  the  period  to  which  he 
refers.  I  can  only  repeat  now  what  I 
have  stated  before — that  no  application 
for  a  court  martial  has  been  received  by 
the  Admiralty  from  Captain  Welch. 
With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  Question,  the  matter 
stands  on  a  wholly  different  footing 
after  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  unfortunate  occurrence ;  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be 
the  result  of  an  application  that  has  not 
yet  been  made. 
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PAKLIAHENT— PUBLIC  BUSINESS- 
SCOTCH  BILLS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  LEITH  asked  the  Secretu^of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther, with  reference  to  the  frequent  poet- 
ponementA  of  Scotch  Govemment  busi- 
ness in  the  House,  the  Government  will 
be  pleased  to  fix  a  time  for  moving  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Sheriff  Courts 
(Scotland)  Bill,  considering  its  great  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Scotlajid ;  and 
also  to  make  arrangements  so  as  to 
secure  the  discussion  during  the  present 
Session  of  the  other  Government  Scotch 
Bills  appearing  in  the  Order  Book  of  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  A88HETON  CEOSS:  I  am 
afraid  Scotland  is  not  alone  in  this 
matter.  She  is  in  y&rj  good  company — 
namely,  that  of  England  and  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  the  Sheriffs  Courts 
(Scotland)  Bill,  which  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  I  hope  there  is  a  pro- 
spect, and  a  reasonable  o^ie,  of  its  being 
taken  on  Thursday.  The  Poor  Law 
(Scotland)  Bill  stands  for  Monday,  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  can  come  on  on 
that  day  or  not.  I  think  the  two  other 
Scotch  Bills  must  be  postponed  until 
after  Whitsuntide.  But  I  will  give  hon. 
Members  notice,  as  far  as  I  can,  as  to 
when  the  Bills  will  be  taken. 

PARLIAMENT— PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 
observations. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINQTON  : 
It  would  be  convenient  to  the  House  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Govorument  would  be  good  enough 
to  state  after  what  hour  it  is  not  pro- 
poRed  to  go  on  with  the  Commons  Bill 
this  evoning,  and  also  whether,  in  any 
oircuui8tanco8,  it  is  intended  to  proceed 
with  the  Uiird  reading  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  to-night  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  of  course,  will  not  be  prepared 
to  answer  the  question  immediately;  but 
it  would  be  convenient,  I  think,  that  the 
House  should  know  shortly  what  are  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  with  re- 
grard  to  the  Oxford  University  Bill.  I 
therefore  give  Notice  that  I  will  to- 
morrow ask  whether  he  can  name  any 
dav  for  proceeding  with  that  Bill. 

k R.  DISRAELI  r  We  do  not  intend 
to  take  the  Commons  Bill  to-niffht  after 
half'past  10,  or,  perhaps,  11  o^clock,  nor 
to  pnK'oed  with  it  to  an  unreasonable 


hour  to-nighti  I  do  not  see  that  I  shall 
be  able  to-morrow  to  give  the  noble 
Lord  a  more  satisfactory  answer  with 
regard  to  the  Oxford  University  Bill 
than  I  can  to-night,  and  therefore  I  may 
as  well  answer  his  Question  at  once.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  we  cannot  proceed 
with  that  Bill  at  present.  It  must  be 
taken  after  the  holidays,  and  then  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  noble  Lord.  The  Appel- 
late Jurisdiction  Bill  must  be  proceeded 
with  before  the  Oxford  University  Bill 
can  be  taken. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  that  the  an- 
swer given  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
Question  of  the  noble  Lord  was  so  unusual 
that  he  must,  most  reluctantly,  take  the 
course  of  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  The  omer  night  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  he  could  not  tell 
whether  the  Commons  Bill  would  be 
brought  on  at  10  o'clock  or  at  half-past 
10,  and,  therefore.  Members  did  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  brought  on  at 
10  or  at  half-past  10.  And  now  the 
First  Minister  said  it  might  be  brought 
on  at  11  o'clock.  That  was  not  a  rea- 
sonable hour  for  bringing  on  that  very 
important  Bill,  and,  if  it  were  brought 
on  at  1 1  o'clock,  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  would 
move  an  adjournment.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

Moved,  '^That  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ."— {Mr,  Fatocett,) 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUKR  said,  the  Government  attached 
great  importance  to  the  Commons  Bill, 
as  was  manifest  by  the  mention  of  it  in 
the  Queen's  Speech.  They  were  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  Bill  when  it  came 
on  at  the  next  stage  must  give  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  debate,  and  they  had  no 
wish  to  bring  it  on  at  a  time  incon- 
venient to  the  House.  But  it  was  very 
inconvenient  to  be  asked  questions  with 
regard  to  precise  hours  and  half  hours, 
especially  when  such  questions  might 
lead  to  discussions  which  might,  perhaps, 
take  up  a  quarter  or  half-an-hour.  The 
object  of  the  Government  was  t6  get  on 
with  business  and  to  bring  forward  their 
measures  at  a  proper  time.  The  Com- 
mons Bill  had  originally  been  pat  down 
as  the  first  business  of  the  day ;  but  it 
was  quite  obvious  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  proceeding  with  the  financial 
measure  of  the  Government,  and  there- 
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fore  the  Oustome  and  Inland  Bevenue 
Bill  was  put  down  for  progress  in  Com- 
mittee as  the  First  Order  of  the  Day.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  get  through 
that  Bill  at  a  time  which  would  enable 
them  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  on 
the  Commons  Bill.  If  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Bevenue  Bill  should  occupy  the 
House  till  a  time  when  it  would  be  too 
late  to  proceed  with  the  Commons  Bill, 
of  course  the  Qt)Yemment  wonld  not 
wish  to  press  it  against  the  wish  of  the 
House.  But  suppose  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Bevenue  Bill  should  be  disposed 
of  at  10  or  half-past  10,  he  did  not 
think  they  ought  to  be  precluded  from 
proceeding  with  the  Commons  Bill  by 
anything  that  was  said  in  the  beginning 
of  the  evening.  With  regard  to  the 
Question  of  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  that  Bill  stood 
for  a  third  reading.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  likely  that  there  would 
be  much  discussion  on  the  third  read- 
ing ;  but  if  it  were  not  reached  by  half- 
past  11  it  would  not  be  proceeded  with 
to-night,  unless  there  was  a  general  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  House  mat  it  should 
be  read  a  third  time. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE 

BILL- [Bill  124.] 

(Mr.  Raikity  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequery 

Mr,  William  Henry  Smith.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  1  (Short  title)  agreed  to, 

PabtI. 
Cuetome  and  Excite, 

Clause  2  (Grant  of  Customs  duties 
on  tea.) 

Ma.  EYLANDS  protested  against  the 
clause  because  it  continued  the  duty  on 
tea.  His  objection  to  this  was  on  the 
ground  that  it  limited  the  consumption 
of  tea,  which  was  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  raised  the  price  of  it  to  the  con- 
sumer to  an  amount  larger  than  that  of 
the  duty  itself.  The  effect  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  produced  upon  the  consump- 
tion was  i^own  by  the  fact  that  while  m 
1840,  when  the  duty  was  at  a  high  rate, 
the  quantity  consumed  per  head  of  the 
popiuation  was  1*22  lb.,  now  it  was 


4*23  lb.  per  head,  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  four-fold.  He  trusted 
that  the  duty  would  be  repealed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  thought  that 
before  the  tea  duty  was  further  reduced 
there  were  other  small  duties  which 
might  with  advantage  be  swept  away — 
the  duty,  for  example,  on  marine  insur- 
ances, which,  he  contended,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  drive  business  out  of  the  coun- 
try. He  would  remind  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Burnley  that  the  general  increase 
of  wages  in  the  country  no  doubt  had 
much  to  do  with  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  tea. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER admitted  the  right  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  to  call  attention  to 
the  tea  duty  on  a  proposal  to  re-impose 
it  without  alteration  ;  but  he  thought 
the  hon.  Baronet  was  hardly  in  Order  in 
introducing  on  a  clause  relating  to  the 
tea  duty  the  question  of  marine  insur- 
ance ;  and  it  would  be  very  inconvenient 
to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  our 
taxation  with  the  relative  incidence  of  • 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  upon  that 
clause.  They  were  not  now  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  this  subject ;  but  he  might 
remind  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
that  the  present  Government,  since  they 
had  been  in  office,  although  they  had 
not  reduced  the  tea  duty,  had  taken  off 
the  whole  of  a  very  cognate  tax — the 
sugar  duty — a  measure  which  had  a 
considerable  effect  in  stimulating  the 
consumption  of  tea. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Customs  duty  on  cocoa  paste 
and  chocolate.) 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QQER  moved  the  omission  of  the  clause, 
which  had  been  originally  introduced  to 
regulate  the  duty  on  chocolate  and  cocoa 
paste  after  the  repeal  of  the  sugar 
duties.  Inquiries  had  shown  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  substances  did  not 
contain  sugar,  and  the  Government  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
by  this  clause  create  a  great  inequality 
on  one  side  by  attempting  to  remedy  one 
on  the  other. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clause  struck  out  accordingly. 

Clause  4  (As  to  bottling  spirits  in  a 
Customs  or  Excise  warehouse  for  ^il^t- 
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tation  only)  ;  and  Olause  5  (Beatriotion 
of  term  "male  Berrant,"  in  b.  1" 
A  33  Viot.  0.  14)  agratd  to. 

PaetH. 
IneotM  Tax. 
CQause  6  (Oraut  of  duties  of 
tax..) 

Me.  KIEKMAN  HODGSON  mm.  to 
more  an  Aniendment  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice — namely,  in  page  2,  line 
38,  to  leave  out  ' '  three  pence  and  in- 
eert  "two  jpenoe-halipeniw,"  He  had 
perfect  confidence'  in  the  Estimatea  laid 
before  the  House  bv  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  he  irould  take  them 
a8  the  basis  of  hia  obserrationB.  The 
right  hon.  Oentleman  estimated  the 
Expenditure  of  the  current  year  at 
£78,044,000,  and  the  Berenue  at 
£77,270,000,  leaving  a  deficieu(7  of 
£774,000.  To  meet  that  deficienoy  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  add 
Id.  to  the  Income  Tax,  from  which 
he  expected  to  realize  this  year 
£1,1 68,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£394,000,  or,  including  the  loss  of  the 
duty  on  bo^  occasionally  employed, 
£368,000.  If  his  (Mr.  Hod^n's) 
proposal  of  a  half-penny  addition  to 
the  Income  Tax  were  adopted,  he  cal- 
culated that  it  would  give  this  year 
£867,000,  which  would  meet  the  deficit 
of  £774,000,  and  leave  a  balance  of 
£83,000.  If,  however,  he  adopted  the  ex- 
emption of  all  inoomes  under  £150,  that 
would  cost  the  Exchequer  £135,000, 
and  thus  leave  a  trifling  deficiency  of 
£78,000 — a  deficiency  wMch,  looking  at 
the  extreme  prudence  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  calculations,  he  did 
not  think  at  all  serious.  He  could  only 
hope  to  succeed  in  his  Amendment  if  he 
could  touch  the  heart  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  induce  him  to 
give  to  all  payers  of  Income  Tax  the 
boon  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
offored  to  only  a  certain  portion  of  them. 
Even  if  the  extra  remissions  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  give 
to  the  possessors  of  the  smaller  inoomes 
were  taken  away,  an  equivalent  advan- 
tage would  be  conferrea  upon  them  by 
this  Amendment  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  extra  Irf.  to  a  half- 
penny. His  calculations  might  appear 
veiy  close,  but  it  was  to  be  remem- 
bered that  he  should  have  no  Suppl< 


BO.  Ab  to  the  question  of  exemptions, 
he  would  only  remind  the  House  that 
the  Government  proposals  had  been 
pronounced  to  be  a  step  towards  gra- 
duated taxation,  which  had  always  been 
the  dream  of  the  Communists  Eiad  revo- 
lutionists. His  own  view  was  that  they 
ought  to  strike  off  &om  incomes  a  uni- 
form sum  of  £150  or  say  £200— in  fact, 
the  price  of  subsistence.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber concluded  by  moving  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2, 
line  38,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  three 
pence,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words 
"  two  pence  hal^enny," — (Mr.  EirJemait 
Sodffton,) — instead  thereof. 

Thb  OHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  fully  recognized  that  no 
one  had  a  better  right  to  address  the 
House  on  this  question  than  his  hon. 
Friend,  and  no  one  could  have  brought 
forward  his  Amendment  more  mode- 
ratelv,  but  his  proposal  was  not  one 
which  the  Government  could  safely  ac- 
cept. Even  assuming  that  the  exemp- 
tions were  retained  at  their  present 
level,  the  hon.  Member's  scheme  would 
not  leave  the  finance  of  the  country  in  a 
satisfaotoiy  position  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  arrangements  propoBed  by 
the  Government  had  been  decided  npon 
after  very  careful  and  anxious  conside- 
tion.     He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

Sier)  claimed  no  credit  for  himself  in 
at  matter;  but  be  could  say  that  the 
heads  of  the  responsible  revenue  branches 
of  the  country  had  been  in  constant  com- 
munication with  him  for  months  before 
the  Budget  was  settled,  and  that  ap  to 
the  last  moment  their  calculattons  were 
revised  and  re-revised,  and  turned  in 
every  possible  way.  Therefore,  what 
he  had  laid  before  the  House  as  a  pros- 

Eective  estimate  of  our  finances  was  one 
y  which  he  was  prepared  to  stand  in 
every  particular.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  progress  of  the  Revenue  during  the 
last  six  or  seven  weeks  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  estimate  in  any  respect. 
There  had  been  some  slight  falling  off 
in  one  thing  ai)d  some  shght  improve- 
ment in  another,  but  taking  all  things 
together  he  was  prepared  to  stand  by 
Mb  original  estimate.  According  to  his 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequers)  pro- 
posal the  sum  of  £5,218,000  would  be 
'     '  "     Income  Tax  in  1876-7;  if 


mentary  Estimates — at  least,  he  hoped  I  the  figure  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
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were  adopted  it  would  yield  £4,792,000, 
or  £476,000  less  than  was  estimated  by 
the  Goyemment.  This  would  leave  them 
a  deficit  of  £108,000,  and  if  they  added 
to  that,  as  the  hon.  Member  suggested, 
the  exemption    of   all   incomes  under 
£150,  the  whole  deficit  would  be  some- 
thing like  £250,000.     He  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  thought  the 
House  would  agree  with  him  that  it  was 
a  very  dangerous  thing,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  commence  the  year  with 
a  deficit,  and  without  making  any  allow- 
ance for  Supplementary  Estmiates.    His 
hon.   Friend  hoped  no  Supplementary 
Estimates   would    be    needed;  but  he 
could  never  be  secure  against  accidents 
which  might  diminish  the  productive- 
ness of  the  Bevenue.    The  Government 
had  made  cautious  estimates,  and  he 
felt  bound  to  say  that  the  sanguine  anti- 
cipations of  his  hon.  Friend  were  not 
such  as  could  safely  be  shared  in  by  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    He  could 
not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
to  advise  that  they  should  commence  the 
year  with  a  deficit  such  as  the  hon. 
Member  proposed ;   therefore,    in    any 
case  it  would  be  his  duty  to  resist  this 
proposal,  whatever  might  be  the  view 
the  House  would  take  upon  the  question 
as  to  exemptions.     He  preferred  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  substitution  of 
a  halfpenny  for  a  penny  irrespective  of 
the  question  as  to    exemptions;    and 
therefore,  in  opposing  the  reduction,  he 
at  present  abstained  from  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  exemptions. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  figures 
which  had  been  propounded  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bristol.  His 
hon.  Friend  contended  that  the  half- 
penny, calculated  at  the  rate  adopted  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  him- 
self, would  produce  sufficient  to  meet 
the  deficit  and  very  nearly  enough  to 
meet  the  exemptions  up  to  £150.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  apparently 
challenged  that  calculation  by  allusions 
to  the  amount  of  Income  Tax  collected 
within  the  year.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should  estimate  the  third 
penny  to  produce  less  than  either  of  the 
two  other  pennies.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman estimated,  in  his  Budget  speech, 
the  first  and  second  pennies  to  produce 
this  year,    as   last   year,    respectively 


£2,054,000,  but  he  estimated  the  third 
penny  to  produce  only  £1,800,000.    No 
explanation  had  been  given  of  this,  and 
he  should  certainly  assume  that  the  third 
penny  would  produce  as  much  as  each 
of  the  two  first  pennies;   and  he  was 
fortified  in  that  by  the  Budgets  of  1868 
and  of  1871,  when  the  Income  Tax  was 
raised  £rom  4(f.  to  6(f.,  and  in  each  case 
the  additional  pennies  were  estimated  to 
yield  as  much  as  the  original  pennies. 
The  right  hon.   Gentleman    now   said 
the  third  penny  would   only  produce 
£1,800,000,  and  that    the   exemptions 
would  reduce  the  product  of  that  penny 
to  £1,400,000.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   in    his    Budget    speech    further 
reckoned  that  one-sixth  of  that  amount 
would  not  be  collected  within  the  year. 
That  appeared  to  be  a  large  sum  to  strike 
off  for  non-coUoction  within  the  year. 
But  on  the    7th  April  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  would  throw  off  one- 
fifth  for  the  sum  that  would  not  be  col- 
lected within  the  year,  and  according  to 
that  calculation  his  surplus  would  be  not 
£368,000,  but  £318,000.  Now,  whether 
the  amount  thrown  off  was  one-sixth  or 
one-fifth,  it  was  a  very  large  amount. 
In  1871,  when  the  tax  was  raised  from 
4if.  to  Qd.y  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer   estimated    the   amount    of   non- 
collection  for  the  year  at  one-tenth,  and 
the  result  justified  that  calculation.    If 
one-tenth  was  thrown  off  for  the  present 
year  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bristol    would    produce   £924,000, 
against  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  de- 
ficit of  £774,000.  This  would  practically 
leave  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
margin  enough  to  remit  the  duty  upon 
servant  boys,   and  to  exempt  incomes 
under  £150    from    Income  Tax.      No 
doubt  there  might  be  Supplementary 
Estimates,   and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten   that    the    Supplementary  Esti- 
mates last  year  amounted  to  £1,400,000, 
whilst  in  the  preceding  year  the  amount 
was  £1,600,000.    If  such  Supplemen- 
tary  Estimates  were   to    be  produced 
this   year,    neither  the   proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brist(n  nor  that 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  them.    The 
fact  was  that  no  increase  of  taxation 
would  be  needed  this  year  but  for  the 
sinking  fund  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman established  last  year.    The  pay- 
ment it  now  involved  of  £570,000  turned 
the  scale  against  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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mode  in  wliioh  the  Income  Tax  operated 
upon  the  lower  classes  of  incomes ;  sub- 
sequently, some  years  afterwardB,  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe)  introduced  into  his 
Budget  a  propossd  to  further  extend 
this  relief  by  raising  the  amount  from 
which  deduction  was  to  be  made  to 
£300,  and  the  amoimt  of  deduction 
from  £60  to  £80 ;  and  the  ground  on 
which  he  made  the  proposal  was  that 
there  was  no  class  of  taxpayers  who 
felt  the  pressure  of  taxation  so  severely 
as  persons  whose  incomes  were  under 
or  about  that  amount.  He  did  not  find 
fault  with  these  risht  hon.  Gentlemen 
for  proposing  to  make  these  remissions ; 
they  were  assented  to  by  Parliament 
witibiout  anyone  breathing  a  word  about 
socialism ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
since  that  time  public  opinion  had  not 
been  stimulated  in  that  direction.  Well, 
if  he  chose  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
other  side,  he  might  say  there  was  a 
precedent  for  the  course  "he  had  adopted. 
But  he  begged  to  assure  the  Committee 
that  his  proposals  had  been  made  upon 
whoUy  different  grounds.  He  had  never 
in  his  arguments  admitted  the  principle 
that  his  desire  was  to  show  any  parti- 
cular favour  or  mercy  to  the  particular 
class  of  the  community  with  which  he 
proposed  to  deal.  He  had  carefully 
abstained  from  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  Government  were  not  so  soft-hearted 
as  to  try  and  conciliate  one  class  at  the 
expense  of  another.  He  had  simply 
started  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
total  remission  of  Income  Tax  should 
be  carried  from  £100  to  £150  a-year. 
That  alteration  he  proposed  upon  purely 
practical  grounds,  because  there  was 
very  great  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases 
an  almost  impossibility,  of  levying  the 
tax  from  persons  whose  incomes  were 
below  a  certain  amount.  Well,  that 
point  having  been  reached,  the  next 
question  to  be  considered  was  merely 
one  of  an  arithmetical  character.  Ex- 
emptions being  granted  up  to  £150,  the 
question  arose,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  incomes  immediately  above  that 
amoimt  ?  Were  they  to  be  subjected  to 
full  taxation  ?  This  was  the  principle 
acted  upon  originally  by  Sir  Eobert 
Peel ;  but  it  made  the  tax  fall  heavily 
on  incomes  just  above  the  amoimt  of 
exemption.  With  a  limit  of  £150  it 
meant,  for  incomes  just  over  that,  150 
and  odd  ponce  for  every  penny  of  tax, 
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or  more  than  450  pence  with  a  3  J.  tax. 
This  was  too  sudden  a  jerk,  and  it  was 
objectionable  on  the  ground  that  it  ex- 
posed men  to  the  temptation  of  endea- 
vouring to  keep  imder  the  margin  by 
.offering  so  large  a  bonus.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Galway  (Captain 
Nolcm)  suggested  that  £150  should  be 
deducted  from  all  incomes;  but  that 
was  open  to  the  objection  that  incomes 
just  above  £150  would  have  to  be  taxed 
upon  one  or  two  or  a  few  pounds,  which 
would  be  impracticable,  for  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  collect  the  tax  upon 
the  first  £10 ;  and  it  was  open  to  the 
further  objection  that  it  would  be  ab- 
surd and  involve  an  unnecessaiy  waste 
of  revenue  and  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
saiy trouble  to  deduct  it  from  incomes 
of  thousands  a-year,  the  possessors  of 
which  would  not  feel  it.  There  remained 
the  third  alternative — to  adopt  the  sys- 
tem at  present  adopted,  make  £150  tiie 
total  limit  of  exemption,  and  above  that 
amount  deduct  such  an  amount  as  would 
make  the  first  payer  of  Income  Tax  pay 
upon  something  like  a  sensible  propor- 
tion of  his  income.  With  the  deduction 
of  £80  from  £100,  the  first  payer  paid 
upon  £20,  which  at  Zd,  was  60(f.  more 
than  the  man  who  paid  nothing.  With 
the  deduction  of  £80  from  £150,  that 
income  would  pay  three  times  70i.,  or 
210(f.  more  than  the  income  that  did  not 
pay  at  all.  It  appeared  to  them  that 
was  too  great  a  difference,  and  that  by 
raising  the  deduction  to  £120  the  in- 
come of  £150  would  pay  upon  £30,  or, 
at  3(f.,  90i.  At  present  the  first  who 
paid  would,  at  Zd.^  pay  60d^. ;  at  the 
£150  limit  he  would  pay  210rf. ;  but  by 
raising  the  deduction  as  proposed  to 
£120,  he  would  pay  90(^.  These  were 
the  reasons  why  it  was  considered  the 
raising  of  the  limit  of  exemption  ought 
to  carry  with  it  the  alteration  of  the 
limit  of  deduction  and  the  amount  of 
deduction.  At  present  the  man  of  £300 
paid  on  £80  more  than  the  man  below 
him ;  this  was  a  difference  of  about  26)- 
per  cent.  K  he  paid  on  £120  more  the 
difference  would  be  40  per  cent,  which 
would  be  too  great  a  jump;  but  by 
carrying  the  limit  of  deduction  up  to 
£400  the  difference,  which  was  now  26|- 
per  cent,  was  only  raised  to  30  per  cent. 
These  were  the  calculations  on  which 
they  proceeded  in  fixing  the  limit  of 
deduction  ai^  £400.  The  result  might 
be  arrived   at  in  another  way  —  they 
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raised  the  liinit  of  exemption  from  £100 
to  £150,  or  50  per  cent;  raised  the 
amount  to  be  deducted  by  50  per  cent, 
or  from  £80  to  £120;  and  might  have 
raised  the  limit  of  deduction  by  50  per 
cent,  which  would  have  brought  it  to 
£450.  That  did  not  seem  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable amoimt  to  propose;  it  lay  be* 
tween  £400  and  £500,  and  they  gave 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  in  the  anti- 
communistic  sense,  by  putting  it  at 
£400.  Until  the  matter  came  to  be 
discussed  in  the  House,  he  did  not  think 
the  feeling  or  interest  of  any  particular 
class  was  ever  mentioned.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  past  the  matter  had  been 
discussed  outside  the  House,  and  various 
suggestions  had  been  made  in  favour  of 
some  extension  of  exemption  and  de- 
duction in  respect  of  small  incomes ;  and 
he  believed  it  would  have  been  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  have  resisted  alto- 
gether some  Motion  in  that  direction. 
He,  therefore,  believed  the  Government 
had  acted  wisely,  if  only  with  the  view 
of  settling  the  question,  in  making  pro- 
posals of  a  moderate  character,  analogous 
to  the  existing  arrangements,  and  con- 
taining no  elements  of  danger.  It  was 
said,  without  much  reflection,  that  they 
were  doing  a  dangerous  thing  in  not 
calling  upon  a  large  number  of  persons 
to  bear  some  of  the  burdens  of  the 
country.  That  objection  might  possibly 
be  taken  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
exempted  altogether;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  persons  with  incomes 
between  £150  and  £400  were  not  ex- 
empted altogether,  but  only  to  a  certain 
extent  relieved.  He  had  now  told  the 
simple  history  of  this  proposal,  and  he 
really  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
in  it  which  should  call  forth  the  alarm 
which  had  been  expressed.  He  fully 
agreed  that  if  it  were  proposed  to  tax 
the  poor  more  lightly  than  the  rich  it 
might  lead  in  a  dangerous  direction  at 
some  future  time,  but  that  was  not  the 
principle  on  which  they  proceeded.  The 
principle  on  which  they  proceeded  would 
be  rather  a  safeguard  against  such  a 
proposal,  and  the  power  of  maintaining 
an  equal  balance  between  direct  and  in- 
direct taxation  would  be  strengthened. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  hoped  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  removed  the  doubts  which  had 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  hon.  Members 
who  sat  on  the  benches  behind  him  in 
regard  to  this  proposal;  but  he  must 


say  he  had  puzzled  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  by  his  arithme- 
tioal  calculations.  Indeed,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  explaining  his  arithmetical 
puzzle  to  himself.  The  result  of  the 
proposal,  however,  was  that  they  were 
to  lose  a  large  tax-paying  power  be- 
tween incomes  of  £300  and  £400,  and 
exemptions  were  to  be  extended  when 
a  considerable  body  of  taxpayers  were 
called  upon  to  bear  additional  burdens. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that 
his  right  hon.  Friends  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  and  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe)  had  in  their  exemptions 
placed  the  argument  on  sentimental 
groimds  while  he  placed  it  on  arithmeti- 
cal groimds;  but  why  did  he  not  ad- 
duce that  argument  on  introducing  his 
Budget  ?  He  then  spoke  of  the  strug- 
gling tradesman,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan. 

The  OHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  was  no  such  state- 
ment in  his  Budget  speech.  When 
he  made  that  statement  it  was  in  reply 
to  a  Question  which  had  been  put  to 
him. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  accepted  the  expla- 
nation. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
himself  resorted  to  the  sentimental  ar- 
gument, and  his  arithmetical  puzzle 
was  only  produced  when  hon.  Members 
opposite  seemed  to  think  the  subject 
had  been  sufficiently  discussed.  He 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  guilty  of  a  little  mystification  ;  and 
if  his  scale  meant  anything  it  meant 
graduation  of  the  Income  Tax.  He 
(Mr.  Gt)8chen)  thought  it  was  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  such  exemptions 
were  to  be  granted  at  a  time  when  the 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  wore  to  have 
fresh  burdens  imposed  on  them.  There 
were  many  who,  with  incomes  above 
£150,  would  actually  be  paying  less 
with  a  Sd,  tax  than  they  did  before.  It 
showed  how  dangerous  it  was  to  advance 
from  step  to  step  and  point  to  point. 
They  should  look  at  the  matter  broadly 
and  clearly,  and  ask  if  it  was  right  to 
raise  a  new  class  of  exemptions  from 
£300  to  £400.  That  was  the  real  issue. 
The  only  excuse  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  to  offer  for  his  policy 
was  that  the  Liberal  Party  had  set  him 
the  example,  but  that  was  really  no  ex- 
cuse at  all.    He  hoped  the  Committee 
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would  not  be  esniad  kwkj  hj  the 
arithmetical  calcolatkmB  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  fihoold  eopport 
the  Amendment  of  his  right  hon.  Gol- 
leagoe. 

Mb.   0BE60BY  regretted  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner  declined  to 

fire  waj  on  this  point.  For  his  part, 
e  had  a  very  strong  objection  to  these 
exemptions.  He  thought  that  thej  had 
carried  too  far  the  principle  of  exemp- 
tions. It  was  one  not  to  be  justified, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  extended. 
Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  that  the 
speeches  made  on  the  opposite  side 
ignored  the  most  important  element  in 
the  case,  and  that  was  indirect  taxation. 
Thej  had  now  two  systems  of  taxation, 
the  direct  and  the  indirect,  between 
which,  as  had  been  shown,  there  was 
this  diversity,  that  under  direct  taxation 
a  man  paid  in  proportion  to  his  means, 
while  under  indirect  taxation  he  paid  in 
the  inverse  ratio  ;  the  tax  falling  heaviest 
on  the  smallest  means.  He  did  not  think 
it  came  well  from  perhaps  the  richest 
Assemblv  that  ever  met  in  the  world  to 
say  to  tne  necessitous  classes  of  their 
countrymen  that  if  they  gave  up  all  the 
little  luxuries  of  life  they  might  exempt 
themselves  from  taxation  altogether. 
Taxation  upon  tea,  which  was  now  in 
almost  universal  use,  might  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  tax.  Tables  had  been 
elaborately  made  out  which  showed  that 
the  poor  man  with  £50  or  £60  a-year 
paid  in  indirect  taxes  8,  10,  or  15  per 
cent  on  his  income,  while  the  loudest 
complaints  were  made  in  that  House 
over  a  three-penny  income  tax,  which 
amounted  of  course  to  1^  per  cent 
only.  It  was  idle,  therefore,  to  talk 
of  the  introduction  of  socialism  by 
means  of  exemptions,  when  those 
who  were  exempted  had  to  pay  10  or 
15  per  cent  on  the  articles  they  con- 
sumed. He  did  think  that  as  there  was 
to  be  an  increase  of  taxation  the  Go- 
vernment had  chosen  the  right  mode  of 
laying  on  the  increase  and  of  extending 
the  exemptions. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sir  JAMES  LAWRENCE  moved, 
in  page  3,  line  26,  to  leave  out  *^  is  less 
than,"  and  insert  **  does  not  exceed," 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  found 
that,  wherever  the  former  words  were 
used,  they  led  to  numerous  evasions. 


The  CHANCELLOR  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER was  reluctant  to  diange  the 
words  as  they  stood,  though  he  £d  not 
think  whichever  set  of  words  were  used 
it  would  make  any  material  difference. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wiihdrenen. 

Clause  9  (Certain  offices  to  continue 
chargeable  under  Schedule  £,  and  other 
offices  transferred  to  Schedule  D). 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  said,  it 
was  proposed  in  this  clause  to  do  away 
with  an  easy,  cheap,  and  simple  mode 
of  collecting  the  tax,  in  order  to  substitute 
a  most  expensive,  offensive,  and  objec- 
tionable mode  of  collection.  The  Income 
Tax  paid  by  clerks  in  the  Bank  of 
England  and  in  the  Departments  of  the 
Civil  Service,  by  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  by  persons  in  the  employ 
of  joint-stock  firms,  was  now  collected 
by  the  authorities  or  by  the  respective 
firms  under  Schedule  E,  and  handed 
ov.er  in  lump  sums  to  the  Income  Tax 
Commissioners.  It  was  now  proposed 
by  Clause  9  to  abolish  that  system  in 
the  case  of  joint-stock  firms,  and  to  bring 
the  clerks  in  these  cases  under  Schedule 
D,  when  they  would  have  the  benefit  of 
being  allowed  to  be  taxed  on  the  average 
of  their  previous  three  years'  income, 
instead  of  being  taxed  upon  that  of  the 
single  year.  Thus  the  clerks  in  the  Bank 
of  England  would  be  treated  differently 
from  the  clerks  in  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank ;  but  if  it  were  an  advan- 
tage to  them  to  have  the  three  years* 
average,  why  should  not  the  Bank  of 
England  clerks  enjoy  it  as  well  as  those 
in  the  London  and  Westminster  and  in 
other  Banks?  In  his  opinion,  the  system 
of  a  three  years'  average  of  income  was 
meant  for  persons  in  trade,  who  suffered 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  might 
have  profits  amounting  to  £1,000  in  one 
year  and  no  profits  at  all  in  the  year 
following.  The  system  was  not  meant 
to  apply  to  clerks  whose  salaries  were 
either  fixed  or  were  subject  to  an  annual 
increment;  but  if  the  system  were  an 
advantage  to  clerks  it  was  unjust  to  make 
it  exceptional.  Another  objection  to  the 
clause  was  that  it  would  greatly  increase 
the  labour  of  collection,  for  in  the  City  of 
London  alone  18,000  persons  would  be  se- 
parately assessed  under  Schedule  D  who 
were  now  returned  by  the  heads  of  50  or 
60  establishments  in  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. He  should  propose  to  leave  out 
the  whole  of  Clause  9, 
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The  oh  ANGELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER 8aidy  this  was  a  matter  whioli  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Kevenue.  There  appeared  to  be 
considerable  inequality  in  the  manner 
in  which  clerks  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed by  private  firms  were  treated,  as 
compared  with  such  persons  when  they 
were  in  the  service  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies. The  absurdity  had  frequently 
occurred  that  when  a  private  firm  became 
converted  into  a  limited  company,  the 
clerks  employed  by  it  were  immediately 
transferred  from  Schedule  D  to  Schedule 
E,  and  so  lost  the  advantage  which  they 
had  previously  enjoyed  of  having  their 
incomes  calculated  upon  an  average  of 
years  instead  of  upon  a  single  year.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  very  great  import- 
ance as  affecting  the  receipt  of  revenue ; 
but  he  was  told  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Inland  Eevenue,  who  must  be  the  best 
judges  of  the  matter,  that  the  proposal 
in  this  clause  would  greatly  simplify  the 
working  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  balance 
of  advantage  was  in  favour  of  making 
the  change,  which  would,  no  doubt, 
operate  more  in  the  City  of  London  than 
in  any  other  place.  Nobody  would  be 
the  worse  for  the  proposal,  and  it  would 
meet  a  certain  number  of  cases.  He 
had  referred  the  matter  to  the  Board 
of  Inland  Eevenue. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  they  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  accept  with  great  respect  the 
opinion  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  autho- 
rities; but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not 
met  the  arguments  adduced  by  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hankey).  Indeed,  he  did 
not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
thoroughly  mastered  those  arguments. 
If  the  change  would  benefit  one  class  of 
clerks,  surely  it  ought  to  be  extended  to 
all  clerks.  His  hon.  Friend  had  had  such 
great  experience  in  this  matter  in  his 
official  capacity  as  a  Commissioner  of 
Income  Tax  that  his  opinion  might 
be  fairly  set  against  that  of  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Inland  Eevenue.  He 
trusted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  re-consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  thought  the 

Sroposed  change  was  greatly  to  be 
eprecated.  It  would  be  injurious 
to  the  tax  and  unjust  to  the  tax- 
payer, and  therefore  he  hoped  the  right 
non.  Gentleman  would  accept  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough. 


The  OHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE  said,  that  this  was  really  a  matter 
of  a  technical  character,  and  as  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough  had  a  very 
large  experience  in  the  collection  of  the 
tax  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  change 
would  operate  most  forcibly,  he  attached 
g^eat  weight  to  what  his  hon.  Friend 
said.  Although  he  found  that  the  officers 
of  the  Inland  Eevenue  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  arguments  which  had  been 
adduced,  and  although  they  thought  the 
loss  of  advantage  on  the  one  side  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  gain 
on  the  other,  yet  the  arguments  were  so 
fairly  balanced  that  the  Government 
would  not  be  doing  an  ungraceful  thing 
by  accepting,  at  least  for  this  year,  the 
advice  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Peterborough,  as  the  matter  was  one 
of  comparatively  little  importance. 

Clause  negatived. 
Eemaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 

The  CH  ANGELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  moved,  in  page  2,  after  Clause  4, 
to  insert  the  following  Clause : — 

**  (Alteration  of  duties  on  licences  to  retail 
wine  for  consumption  on  the  premises. — Section 
14  of  6  Geo.  4,  c.  dl,  repealed  as  respects  wine 
licences. — Alteration  of  scale  of  abatement  to 
meet  alteration  of  duties.) 

"  (4a.)  In  lieu  of  the  Duties  at  several  rates 
now  payable  under  the  Acts  of  the  sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  chapter 
eighty-one,  and  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
Her  Majesty's  reign,  chapter  seventeen  on  li- 
cences to  retailers  of  foreign  wine,  and  under 
the  Act  of  the  twenty -third  and  twenty-fourth 
years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  chapter  twenty- 
seven,  and  the  Act  of  the  same  years,  chapter 
one  hundred  and  seven,  on  every  licence  to  any 
licensed  keeper  of  a  refreshment  house  to  sell 
therein  by  retail  foreign  wine  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  there  shall  be  paid  for  each  such 
licence  the  uniform  duty  of  .    £2    4«.     \d. 

"  So  far  as  regards  any  such  licence  as  afore- 
said to  be  granted  under  the  said  Act  of  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the 
Fourth,  chapter  eighty-one,  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the 'fourteenth  section  of  the  said  Act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

"In  Heu  of  the  scale  of  abatement  contained 
in  section  nine  of  the  Act  of  the  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-fifth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
chapter  ninety-one,  the  following  scale  shall  be 
substituted,  and  the  said  section  shall  be  read  as 
if  the  said  scale  therein  contained  had  been  aa 
follows  (that  is  to  say) : — 


« 


Where  the  house  and  premises 
in  respect  of  which  such  li- 
cences shall  be  granted  shall 
in  England  be  under  the  rent 
and  vBliie,  or  in  Ireland  under 
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the  value,  of  thirty  poundfl    £  «.   d. 
a-vear,  an  abat^nent  of       .074 
**  And  where  the  same  shall  be 
of  the  rent  or  value  of  thirty 
pounds  or  upwards,  an  abate- 
ment of  .  .    0  17  10  " 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the 
object  of  this  clause  was  to  substitute  a 
uniform  system  of  taxation  for  the  privi- 
lege of  retailing  wine,  and  to  place  it  at 
£2  4«.  Id.  There  were  two  scales  of 
wine  licences  at  present.  J£  a  licence  to 
sell  spirits  was  taken  out,  then  the  wine 
licence  was  £2  4».  ld,f  but  if  there  was 
no  wine  licence  then  tiiere  was  another 
duty.  It  appeared  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  were  very  few  cases  in  which  the 
distinction  applied,  but  it  told  rather 
hardly  on  some  classes  of  persons.  The 
loss  to  the  Bevenue  would  be  less  than 
£5,000 ;  but  the  abolition  of  the  distinc- 
tion he  considered  to  be  necessary.  The 
duty  of  £2  4«.  Id.  would  apply  to  all 
houses  retailing  wine. 

Me.  BEISTOWE  asked,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  clause  to  abolish  the  distinc- 
tion which  existed  in  the  licences  paid 
by  the  owners  of  houses  rated  under  and 
over  £50,  £5  5«.  in  the  one  case,  and 
£3  3«.  in  the  other  ?  He  should  like  to 
have  some  further  explanation  of  the 
proposed  provision.  Was  the  object  to 
abolish  this  distinction,  and  msSke  all 
pay  £2  4«.  Id.? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE  said,  that  was  the  object. 

Me.  BEISTOWE  thought  they  should 
have  an  explanation  why  the  higher  rate 
was  to  be  abolished  and  £2  48.  Id.  sub- 
stituted. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  sorry  the  Home  Se- 
cretary was  not  in  his  place  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  The  fact  was  the  Board 
of  Eevenue  had  suggested  this  clause  to 
him,  and  he  had  referred  to  the  Home 
Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
his  opinion,  whether  it  would  in  any  de- 
^ee  affect  the  principle  of  the  licensing 
^w,  because  he  was  aware  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Eevenue  authorities  to 
make  no  distinction  in  that  respect,  and 
he  understood  from  the  Home  Secretary 
that  he  saw  nothing  in  it  which  would 
create  any  difficulty  as  to  the  rating  of 
the  houses.  As  to  the  third  class  of  li- 
cences to  which  incidental  allusion  had 
been  made,  he  should  make  inquiry  on 
the  subject  to  see  in  what  manner  they 
would  be  effected  by  the  alteration  of 

Th^  CMncellor  of  the  Exchequer 


licence  duty,  and  mention  the  matter  on 
the  Eeport. 

Me.  FOESYTH  said,  that  wine  re- 
tailers  in  houses  under  £50  a-jear  paid 
for  a  £3  3«.  licence,  and  those  oyer  £50 
for  a  £5  5«.  one,  whereas  licensed  vic- 
tuallers paid  for  a  £2  4«.  Id.  one.  The 
object  was  to  place  wine  retailers  and 
licensed  victuallers  on  the  same  footing, 
but  the  beerhouses  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  clause  was  a  just 
and  equitable  one,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  agreed  to. 

Me.  whit  well  thought  the  clause 
did  not  go  far  enough.  Something  ought 
to  be  done  to  mi^e  the  lioencea  more 
equal. 

Clause  read  a  second  time. 

On  Motion  "  That  the  Clause  be  added 
to  the  Bill," 

Me.  DODSON  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  words  of  the  clause  would  be  made 
more  clear  than  they  at  present  appeared 
to  be. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Me.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  moved  the 
following  clause : — 

(Gun  licences,  exemption  for  farmers.) 

"  Guns  used  by  farmers  or  persons  employed 
by  them  exclusively  for  the  protection  of  their 
crops,  shall  be  exempted  from  Licence  Duty." 

The  hon.  Member  said,  that  the  depre- 
dations committed  on  farms  in  Scotland, 
and  no  doubt  in  England,  every  winter 
and  summer  by  wild  birds  were  so  ex- 
tensive that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  one  employed  with  a  g^n  for  their 
protection.  Owing  to  the  protection 
which  had  been  alEbrded  to  wild  birds 
by  the  Legislature,  their  number  had 
enormously  increased  and  they  had  be- 
come a  source  of  irritation  to  the  farmer, 
as  often  as  he  saw  the  damage  which  they 
did  to  his  crops.  It  was  quite  true  that 
the  farmer  had  power  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  use  a  gun  with  his  own 
hands;  but  it  was  specially  provided 
that  he  should  only  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  vermin  or  of  scaring  birds 
away.  If  the  farmer  shot  a  bird,  and 
did  not  possess  a  licence,  he  was  subject 
to  a  penalty.  There  was  great  difficulty 
felt  by  farmers  in  Scotland  in  getting 
boys  to  scare  away  the  birds  from,  the 
farms,  and  the  fanners  considered  that 
they  had  a  grievance.    He  appealed  to 
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the  Yice  President  of  the  Council,  who 
was  opposed  to  the  employment  of  young 
children,  whether  farmers,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  should  not  at  least 
be  allowed  to  use  firearms,  either  them- 
selves or  by  some  one  they  might  employ, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  crops. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  told  him  last  year 
that  he  did  not  consider  that  it  was  a 
grievance  to  the  farmers  that  they  should 
have  to  pay  this  10«. — that  it  was  a 
matter  of  little  consequence.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  dealt  with  a 
much  smaller  grievance  in  the  matter  of 
the  Income  Tax,  for  the  10».  licence  on 
a  gun  was  equal  to  the  income  tax  on  an 
income  of  £160.  The  grievance  the 
farmers  experienced  was  keenly  felt  be- 
cause the  tax  was  an  imjust  one.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  count 
upon'  the  patience  with  which  farmers 
bore  this  taxation,  and  the  other  griev- 
ances to  which  they  were  subjected ;  but 
he  would  venture  to  warn  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  to  this  patience  there 
was  a  limit,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
by-and-by,  when  the  farmers  found  that 
they  could  not  get  redress,  they  would 
give  effect  to  their  views.  He  did  not 
propose  the  total  abolition  of  the  licences, 
because  on  former  occasions  he  had  not 
been  supported  by  the  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  boroughs,  although  it  was  a 
matter  which  concerned  such  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  irre- 
spective of  other  interests  concerned,  he 
based  his  clause  for  exemptions  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmers.  There  was  no 
reason  why  a  farmer  should  be  prevented 
from  using  a  gun,  either  himself  or 
through  his  agent,  in  the  terms  of  the 
clause,  exclusively  for  protecting  his 
crops,  unless  the  licence  was  intended  to 
be  an  additional  Game  Act.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  in  many  instances  it  had  that 
effect,  and  hon.  Members  opposite  no 
doubt  knew  that  it  had  considerable 
effect  in  the  protection  of  game. 

New  Clause — {Mr.  James  Barclay y) — 
brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

General  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOXJE 
reiterated  his  often  repeated  statement 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  gun 
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tax  abolished,  and  supported  the  clause. 
He  had  frequently  advocated  the  trans- 
fer of  these  taxes  and  others  of  a  like 
character  £rom  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
to  the  localities,  and  he  reiterated  this 
advocacy.  He  thought  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could  not  see 
his  way  to  a  remission  of  the  tax,  both 
the  gun  tax  and  the  dog  tax  might  be 
collected  and  used  for  local  purposes, 
and  in  diminution  of  the  grant  now  so 
unwisely  made  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  in  aid  of,  or  rather,  it  might  be 
said,  as  an  encouragement  to  local  ex- 
travagance in  outlays.  This,  he  thought, 
would  be  a  financial  benefit,  inasmuch 
as  the  taxes  would  be  made  to  realize 
larger  returns  than  at  present,  for  with 
the  assistance  of  local  knowledge  it 
would  be  easy  to  graduate  the  rates  of 
the  two  taxes,  so  as  to  levy  high  rates 
on  those  who  kept  useless  or  pet  dogs, 
and  those  who  kept  and  used  guns  for 
luxurious  or  enjoyable  objects,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  low  rates  on  guns  and 
dogs  now  obliged  to  be  kept  by  parties 
for  useful  purposes.  These  changes 
would  prevent  evasions  of  the  tax,  and 
remove  much  of  the  dissatisfaction  that 
existed  among  farmers  with  regard  to 
both. 

The  CHANCELLOEof  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  reminded  the  Committee  that 
every  person  who  carried  a  gun  was 
liable  to  a  small  tax,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, and  among  them  this — that  gun 
licences  need  not  be  taken  out  by  the 
occupier  of  any  lands  for  the  using  or 
carrying  a  gun  for  the  purposes  of  scar- 
ing birds  or  killing  vermin  upon  such 
lands,  or  for  any  person  so  using  the 
gun  upon  any  lands  the  occupier  of 
which  should  have  a  licence  for  killing 
game.  The  object  was  to  tax  the  farmer 
who  required  the  gun  for  other  purposes 
than  these.  He  thought  that  the  law 
provided  sufficiently  for  the  protection 
of  crops,  and  any  person  who  required  a* 
gun  for  other  purposes  should  pay  the 
tax.  The  Amendment  would  not  limit 
the  use  of  the  gun  to  the  particular  lands, 
nor  to  the  scaring  of  birds  or  to  the  kill- 
ing of  vermin.  Under  the  Amendment 
a  farmer  might  invite  any  number  of 
friends,  saying  he  employed  them,  to 
have  a  day's  rabbit  shooting  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  crops.  This  would  break 
down  the  whole  principle  of  the  Bill,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  assent  to  the 
Amendment. 
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Sia  GEOBOE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
Lad  always  looked  upon  the  ran  licence 
as  a  game-law  in  disguise,  and  the  words 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
firmed him  in  that  opinion.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Forfarshire  (Mr.  Barclay) 
complained  of  the  want  of  support  from 
the  borough  Members;  but  he  (Sir 
George  Campbell)  willingly  supported 
any  proposal  directed  against  the  gun 
tax,  and  wished  that  his  hon.  Friend 
as  a  county  Member,  had  extended  his 
exemption  to  boroughs,  and  not  re- 
stricted it  to  his  agricultural  constituents. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
that  the  tax  operated  unjustly  upon 
small  farmers,  who  were  prevented  by  it 
firom  using  means  to  protect  their  crops. 
He  took  exception  to  the  use  of  the  word 
**  persons,"  believing  that  this  might  in- 
directly encourage  poaching  by  affording 
an  excuse  for  that  class  to  carry  guns 
under  the  pretence  of  protecting  their 
crops.  He  suggested  that  "farm  ser- 
vants "  should  be  used  instead  of  *'  per- 
sons." 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  44 ; 
Noes  106 :  Majority  62. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow, 

COMMONS  BILL— [Bill  61.] 
{Mr,  Assheton  Cross,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetton.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." — {Mr,  Assheton  Cross.) 

Mb.  FAWCETT,  in  rising  to  liiDve— 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  this  Bill 
does  not  give  adequate  protection  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  rural  labourers,  and  does  not  provide 
» proper  securities  against  the  inclosure  oi  those 
Commons  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  in 
their  uninclosed  condition  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people." 

complained  that  no  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  discussion  had  been  afforded 
upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  it  had  beed  kept  upon  the 
Paper  night  after  night,  aU  that  could 
be  got  from  the  Government  being 
simply  that  it  should  not  be  brought  on 
at  an  unreasonable  hour.  The  matter 
had  been  most  carefully  considered,  and 


after  that  consideration,  he  contended 
that  there  were  five  cardinal  objections 
against  the  Bill.    In  the  first  place,  it 

§ave  no  security  against  indosures  being 
legally  made,  and  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament;  secondly,  the  provisions 
which  the  Bill  contained  for  the  reg^ula- 
tion,  as  distinguished  from  the  inclosure, 
of  commons  were  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  would  prove  inoperative ;  thirdly, 
the  BUI  contained  no  adequate  security 
that  when  an  inclosure  was  sanctioned 
the  interests  of  the  public,  and  especially 
of  the  poor,  would  be  adequately  cared 
for ;  fourthly,  the  Bill  left  an  indefinite 
discretion  to  the  Inclosure  Commission- 
ers, gentiemen  who  had  hitherto  always 
pursued  the  policy  of  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  favour  the  inclosure  of 
commons;    and,   fifthly,   on    a   subject 
as  to  which  the  law  ought  to  be  made 
clear  and  simple,  the  law  must  become 
confused  and  unintelligible,  because  that 
Bill  was  based  on  the  Preamble  of  the 
Act  of  1845,  which  declared  that  it  was 
expedient  to  facilitate  the  inclosure  of 
commons.     How  had  the  Government 
met  those  objections  to  the  Bill  ?      The 
Government  had  pursued  an   unusual 
course,  and   one  which  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  good  legislation.     The 
Home  Secretary  assured  tiie  House,  when 
he  was  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  **  steal  the  common  from  the 
goose."     The  intentions  of  the  Home 
secretary  or  of  the  Gt)vemment  were 
never  doubted ;  but  it  was  not  with  in- 
tentions or  wishes  that  the  House  had 
to  deal.     The  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  however    good  they  might  be, 
were  beside  the  question  if,  as  he  con- 
tended, the  Bill  would  operate  in   ex- 
actly the  opposite  way  to  that  in  which 
the  Home  Secretary  wished  it  to  be  re- 
garded.    It  would  be  littie  satisfaction 
to  the  hard-working  artizans  and  the 
dwellers  in    large    towns,   when    they 
found  themselves  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  accustomed  places  of  re- 
creation in  the  suburbs  or  in  the  coun- 
try, to  be  told  that  that  injury  had  been 
inflicted  upon  them  contrary  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Home  Secretary.    That 
right  hon.  Gentieman  had  accused  him, 
on  the  last  occasion  when  that  subject 
was  under  discussion,  of  having  made  a 

Eersonal  attack  on  absent  men,  because 
e  had  commented  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners.    Now,  he 
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would  aesome  that  the  OommiasionerB 
had  faithfiillj  carried  out  their  instruc- 
tions.   They  might  say  that  they  had 
been  appointed  to  administer  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  told  them  in  its  Pre- 
amble that  it  was  desirable  to  facilitate 
the  inclosure  of  commons;  but  if  that 
line  of  argument  was  adopted,  what  be- 
came of  all  those  professions  made  by 
the  Government  in  regard  to  preserving 
the  use  of  those  commons  for  the  hard- 
working dwellers   in  towns,  when  the 
Preamble  which  constituted  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  in  the  past, 
and  which  was  put  forward  as  the  jus- 
tification of  their  inclosure  policy,  was  to 
continue  in  full  operation  in  the  future  ? 
The  Commissioners  must  be  guided  by 
what  was  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, not  by  the  speeches  which  had 
been  made  about  it.     The  spirit  of  en- 
croachment was  abroad,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  difficult  to  resist.      Take, 
for    example,    the    beautiful  commons 
around  this  metropolis,   every  one  of 
which  had  been  in  inmiinent  peril  of 
being  sacrificed  to  this  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment by  the  lords  of  the  manors.  Plimi- 
stead  Common  was  saved  by  the  energy 
of  the  jimior  Member   for  Kochester 
(Mr.  Gt>ldsmid).    Wimbledon  Common 
was  saved  by  the  public  spirit  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid-Surrey  (Sir  Henry 
Peek).      Berkhampstead   Common,   by 
the  interference  of  the  late  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith,   and  Epping  Forest  had  been 
saved  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  at 
an  expense  of  £20,000,  from  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  of  their  purchasing 
a  burial  ground  which  gave  them  the 
right  of  common.     Encroachment*  was 
an  illegal  act.    Why,  then,  should  it  be 
impossible  to  resist  encroachment,  unless 
a  commoner  happened  to  have  sufficient 
wealth  and  public  spirit  to  involve  him- 
self in  a  lawsuit  for  the  protection  of 
public  right?      The  remedy  for    that 
state  of  things  was  to  a  certain  extent 
contained  in  the  Bill  itself.    According 
to   Clause   22,   an  encroachment  on   a 
village  green  was  to  be  deemed  a  public 
nuisance,  and  he  believed  it  was  open 
to    any    person  to    proceed  against  a 
person   who  committed   an    offence  of 
that  description.     Consequently,  if  the 
principle   of  Clause    22   were  applied 
to  all  commons,  it  would  not    be  ne- 
cessary,   as  it  was   under  the  present 
law,  that  encroachment  should  be  re- 
sisted only  by  commoners.     So  far  the 
Sill  went  in  the  right  direction.     It 


was  proposed  also  that  oases  should  be 
tried,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  County 
Court.  No  doubt  that  provision  would 
be  of  some  utility,  but  it  was  defective 
in  certain  vital  points.  In  the  first 
place,  it  did  not  give  an  ordinary  per- 
son the  locus  standi  of  a  commoner 
for  the  institution  of  proceedings  against 
an  encroacher ;  and,  secondly,  it  allowed 
an  appeal  to  be  made  to  a  higher  Court. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  point,  it  was 
perfectly  certain  that  if  a  poor  commoner 
attempted  to  resist  an  inclosure,  he 
would  be  threatened  with  an  appeal, 
and  thus  practically  reduced  to  silence. 
The  Home  Secretary  had  declared  that 
the  object  of  the  measure  was  to  retard 
the  inclosure  and  promote*  the  regula- 
tion of  commons,  but  these  intentions 
were  not  clearly  expressed  in  the  Bill. 
According  to  the  Bill  it  would  be  found 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  Provisional 
Order  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  in- 
stance that  application  should  be  made 
by  one  of  those  who  were  legally  in- 
terested in  the  commons,  and  that  when 
the  Provisional  Order  had  been  framed 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  obtain 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  those  who 
were  legally  interested  before  it  could 
be  put  in  operation,  and  also  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Now,  it  was  evident 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  would 
not  be  pecuniarily  interested  in  the 
regulation  of  a  common,  but  would 
be  pecuniarily  interested  in  its  inclo- 
sure, and  the  public  interest  would  con- 
sequently suffer.  When  a  scheme  of 
regulation  was  brought  forward  the  lord 
of  the  manor  would  probably  withhold 
his  consent  to  it,  and  then  the  Commis- 
sioners, seeing  no  chance  of  regulating 
the  common  in  question,  would  come  to 
the  House  and  say  it  was  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition  and  that  the  only 
way  of  improving  it  was  to  have  it  in- 
closed. What  chance  would  indepen- 
dent Members  then  have  of  successfully 
opposing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners?  Another  objection  to 
the  Bill  was  that  in  cases  where  inclo- 
sures  were  sanctioned  it  did  not  suffi- 
ciently provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  especially  of 
the  rural  labourers.  Again  and  again 
inclosures  had  been  made  in  which  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  public 
wants.  Not  many  years  ago  the  Com- 
missioners proposed  to  inclose  7,000 
acres  of  land,  and  six  acres  only  were 
reserved  for  ike  poor  and  three  for  the 
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public.    Was  it  neceseaiy  to  say  more 
to  show  that  great  caution  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  dealing  with  this  subject  ? 
Eyeiy  one  of  these  Bills  for  the  inclosure 
of  commons,  it  was  said,  would  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Standing  Committee  of  that 
House.    He  did  not  think  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case  ;  for,  although  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee might  very  well  decide  whether 
or  not  an  inclosure  should  take  place,  it 
would  be  cumbrous  and    difficult    for 
such  a  Committee  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  exact  amount  of  common 
reserved  for  the  public  and  the  poor.    A 
great  amoimt  oi  public  feeling  existed 
on  this  question  out-of-doors.    A  spec- 
tacle altogether  without  a  parallel  had 
lately  been  witnessed  in  that  House. 
The  conduct  of  the  Government  on  a 
certain  matter  was  called  in  question. 
How  did  the  Government  think  they 
could  best  maintain  their  position  ?  They 
knew  they  would  have  an  overwhelming 
majority,  but  they  thought  a  great  addi- 
tional strength  would  be  given  to  their 
position  if  a  great  number  of  Petitions 
were  presented  in  their  favour.     The 
entire  country  was  ransacked  from  one 
end  to  the  other ;    every  Conservative 
Association  from  Land's  End  to  John 
o'Groat's  was  brought  in  aid  by  the 
active  exertions  of  St.  Stephen's  Club. 
But  the  result  of  all  these  efforts  was 
that  they  got  from  the  entire  country 
only  about  the  same  number  of  Petitions 
declaring  confidence  in  the  Government 
that  were  presented  from  the  rural  la- 
bourers against  the  present  Bill  and  the 
injustice  of  giving  them  so  little  protec- 
tion under  it.     The  labourers  knew,  and 
the  House  knew,  that  if  they  had  had  50 
Representatives  there  this  measure  would 
not  have  been  treated  in  the  manner  it 
had  been  treated.     No  Prime  Minister 
would  have  come  forward  to  say  that  a 
reasonable  time  for  discussing  such  a 
Bill  as  this  was  an   hour  before  the 
House  broke  up.    It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  a  common  was  once 
gone  the  labourers,  as  a  class,  lost  for 
ever  valuable  rights  of  property.     Some 
years  ago,  in  many  of  the  rural  villages, 
most  of  the  labourers  kept  a  cow,  some 
poultry,  and  pigs.     Throughout  those 
villages  now  a  single  labourer  could  not 
be  found  who  had  a  cow  or  a  pig.    He 
had  heard  clergymen  and  others  say 
that  one  of  the  most  crying  wants  of  the 
rural  districts,  one  of  those  from  which 
the  poor  suffered  most  severely,  was  the 

Mr,  Faweett 


difficulty  of  obtaining  milk;   and  that 
had  arisen  from  the  inclosure  of  com- 
mons.   Compensation  might  be  g^ven  to 
the  present  generation,   but  the   next 
would  get  nothing,  whereas  the  right  of 
common  attached  to  the   locality  and 
could  not  be  bartered  or  sold.    Within 
about  a  century  no  fewer  than  5,500,000 
acres  of  common  land  had  been  inclosed 
in  this  country,  and  all  that  the  rural 
poor  had  got  was  a  beggarly  fragment 
of  a  few  thousand  acres.     What  had 
become  of  those  5,500,000  ?     They  had 
gone  from  the  poor  and  the  public,  and 
were  added  chiefly  to  the  estates  of  the 
great  proprietary.    This  policy,  of  which 
he  complained,  was  inflicted  upon  the 
rural  poor  as  long  as  80  years  ago.    The 
fourth  objection  he  had  stated  to  the 
measure  was,  that  it  left  too  much  dis- 
cretion to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners, 
whose  policy  in  the  past  had  been  to 
facilitate  inclosures.    They  had  acted  on 
the  principle  that  inclosures  should  be 
made,  whatever  might  be  the  change  of 
circumstances,  whatever  the  expression 
of  public  opinion,  whatever  the  wants 
of  an  increasing  population.    This  was 
no  exaggerated  description.     He  would 
mention  a  fact  that  would  throw  a  most 
instructive  light  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners.  In  1872,  when 
the  late  Government  were  in  office,  an 
Inclosure  Bill  was  brought  before  the 
House.    How  were  those  who  opposed 
it  met?    The  Report  of  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  was  brought  up  against 
them.    What  did  that  Report  say  ?    It 
said  they  were  only  going  to  inclose  a 
few  hundred  or  thousand  acres  out  of 
8,000,000  acres,  the  amount  of  common 
land  in  England,  or  one-fifth   of  the 
entire   area    of   England   and    Wales. 
Something  occurred  to  induce  the  belief 
that  this  estimate  was  wrong,  and  two 
years  afterwards,    in    1874,   the  Inclo- 
sure Commissioners,  being  pressed  for 
more  precise  information,  said  the  com- 
mon land  of  England  was  only  2,700,000 
acres.     How  did  they  obtain  this  infor- 
mation ?    From  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Report.   Yet  that  Report  had  been  open 
to  them  when  they  two  years  before  so 
egregiously  misled  the  public  and  the 
House  by  their  extravagant  estimate  of 
8,000,000  acres.      He,  therefore,   said, 
ajpfcer  that  fact,  it  would  be  imsafe  to 
entrust  great  discretion  and  power  to 
such  a  body.    But  that  was  not  all,  for, 
on  reference  to  a  recent  official  Return, 
he  found  that  the  quantity  of  common 
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land  was  only  1,500,000  acres — that  was 
to  say,  less  than  a  fifth  of  what  it  was 
on  the  authority  of  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners only  four  years  since.  To 
show  that  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
were  not  in  the  least  degree  influenced 
by  expressions  of  opinion  in  that  House, 
or  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Press  of  this  country  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  he  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Eeport 
for  the  present  year  of  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners.  That  Keport  showed 
that  no  fewer  than  34  commons  in  different 
parts  of  England,  containing  more  than 
18,000  acres,  were  scheduled  for  inclo- 
sure. Some  of  them  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  densely-peopled  parts  of  our 
manufacturing  districts.  Others  of  them 
presented  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  country.  On  reading  the 
Beport  no  one  could  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  this,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners brought  forward  every  .fact  and 
circumstance  that  could  justify  inclosure, 
while— whether  by  accident  or  design 
he  would  not  say — every  fact  that  coidd 
induce  them  not  to  sanction  the  inclosure 
was  omitted.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
common  of  Wisley,  containing  about 
375  acres.  The  Commissioners  said  it 
was  **  covered  with  rough  grass  and 
heath.''  Could  the  most  lively  imagina- 
tion conceive  that  the  common  thus  de- 
scribed had  been  conclusively  shown 
before  a  Select  Committee  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  commons  in  England, 
and  that  if  its  inclosure  were  sanctioned, 
they  would  deprive  for  aU  time  to  come 
the  millions  who  lived  in  London  of 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  moorland 
scenery  in  Surrey  ?  Another  common 
of  31  acres  was  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Potteries,  in  the  midst  of  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000,  and  within  two  miles  of 
a  hard-working  closely-confined  popula- 
tion of  200,000.  That  common  was 
also  scheduled  for  inclosure,  so  insatiate 
was  this  greed  for  land.  They  would 
find  in  the  Schedule  another  common  of 
3,000  acres,  and  it  was  only  proposed  to 
reserve  four  acres  for  the  recreation  of 
the  people.  He  had  something  still 
worse  to  tell.  There  was  a  charming 
lieath  at  the  Lizard,  and  out  of  600 
acres  it  was  proposed  to  reserve  a  strip 
to  allow  the  public  a  stand  point  from 
which  they  might  view  the  beautiful 
scenery  around  Kynance  Cove.  There 
was  another  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sheffield  of  225  acres,  and  one 


of  the  reasons  given  for  inclosing  it  was 
that  it  was  used  by  people  from  Sheffield 
for  training  for  foot  races.  This  might 
not  be  a  very  elevated  amusement ;  but 
was  training  for  foot  races  worse  than 
shooting  tame  pigeons  at  Hurlingham  ? 
There  ought  to  be  a  little  consistency  if 
they  persisted  in  carrying  out  this  cru- 
sade against  the  amusements  of  the 
people.  Another  common,  situate  in 
the  parish  of  Wolverhampton,  was  asked 
to  be  inclosed  because  it  was  covered 
with  gorse  and  Hng  and  heather;  but 
he  asked  why  it  was  that  the  working 
classes  in  these  densely-populated  dis- 
tricts should  not  enjoy  beautiful  heather 
and  gorse  as  well  as  other  people  ?  But 
the  reservation  in  that  case  threw  a  re- 
markable light  on  the  policy  of  the 
Commissioners.  Out  of  287  acres  of 
this  common  in  a  densely-populated 
locality  four  acres  were  reserved  for  a 
recreation  ground,  not  enough  for  a 
cricket  ground  !  They  made  that  reser- 
vation, they  said,  because  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  people  in  the  immediate 
locality.  They  treated  people  who  came 
from  a  distance  as  trespassers.  He 
wished  to  know  how  it  happened  that 
the  Home  Secretary  exempted  the  com- 
mons scheduled  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  for  this  year 
from  the  operation  of  this  Bill  ?  If  the 
object  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  to 
resist  inclosures  and  to  promote  the 
regulation  of  commons,  surely  these  34 
commons  ought  to  be  brought  within 
the  operation  of  this  Bill.  His  fifth  ob- 
jection to  this  Bill  was  that  it  would  re- 
peal only  seven  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
1845,  and,  consequently,  more  than  70 
clauses  of  that  Act  would  still  continue 
in  operation.  This  was  a  question  on 
which  legislation  should  be  simple,  clear, 
and  precise.  It  dealt  with  the  rights  of 
the  poor  and  they  ought  to  know  how 
those  rights  were  to  be  protected.  But 
they  would  be  lost  in  a  mass  of  hope- 
less confusion  if  they  attempted  to  dis- 
cover what  portion  of  the  Act  of  1845 
had  a  bearing  on  this  Bill.  If,  as  the 
Home  Secretary  said,  the  House  was 
going  to  reverse  its  past  policy,  and 
would  no  longer  encourage  but  retard 
inclosures,  would  it  not  be  better  to  re- 
peal all  legislation  which  was  based  on 
an  entirely  different  policy,  and  to  em- 
body in  this  Bill  the  new  policy  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  pro- 
posed? No  one  would  rejoice  more 
than  himself  if  the  interpretation  h^ 
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had  put  upon  the  Bill  should  prove  to 
be  incorrect.  The  Qovemment  might 
and  would  pass  away,  and  their  inten- 
tions might  be  forgott^n ;  but  this  Bill 
would,  for  good  or  evil,  affect  the  inte- 
rests of  millions  yet  unborn.  When  the 
Conservative  Party  was  led  by  a  great 
statesman  30  years  ago  he  declared  that 
there  was  no  subject  on  which  it  was 
more  important  to  exercise  watchfidness 
and  caution  than  in  sanctioning  the  in- 
closure  of  commons.  The  blunders  of  a 
Gk)vemjnent  might  be  repaired,  an  un- 
just law  mi^ht  be  repealed,  an  unjust 
tax  might  be  remitted ;  but  a  common 
once  lost  was  lost  for  ever.  No  money 
could  restore  it,  and  no  eflPort  would 
bring  it  back.  Once  this  Session  the 
Prime  Minister  taimted  some  of  those 
who  sat  on  this  side  of  the  House  with 
being  mere  economists;  but  he  (Mr. 
Fawcett),  and  others  along  with  him, 
were  determined,  resolutely  and  per- 
sistently, to  maintain  the  principle  that 
the  worst  and  most  mischievous  of  all 
economies  was  that  which,  'for  the  sake 
of  aggrandizing  the  few  and  making  a 
palt^  addition  to  the  productive  wealth 
of  the  country,  would  sacrifice  those 
open  spaces  where  the  toiling  millions 
could  breathe  the  fresh  air  ol  Heaven 
and  behold  the  beauties  of  Nature  im- 
spoiled  by  man.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  this  Bill  does 
not  give  adequate  protection  to  the  interests  of 
the  rural  labourers,  and  does  not  provide  proper 
securities  against  the  inclosnre  of  those  Com- 
mons which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  in  their 
uninclosed  eondition  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  people," — {Mr.  Fawcett f) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'' 

Mr.  GOLDNEY    said,  that  no    one 
who  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  could  doubt  his  j 
zeal  and  anxious  desire  to  promote  what  I 
he  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  the  ; 
people;  but  he  (Mr.  Qoldney)  felt  obliged 
to  take  a  totally  contrary  view  to  that  of 
the  hon.  Member,  whose  Amendment,  if 
carried,  would  be  injurious  to  the  work- 
ing poor,   and  especially  to  the  rural 
population.     The  hon.  Member  assumed 
that  the  one  person  most  anxious  to  en- 

Jfr.  Fawcett 


courage  the  inclosure  of  oonmions  and  to 
shut  out  the  people  was  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Now,  he  had  known  a  good  deal 
of  the  public  working  of  the  Inclosure 
Act  in  large  ranges  of  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire, 
where  there  were  a  great  number  of  com- 
mons, many  of  which  had  been  inclosed. 
In  all  these  cases  the  interest  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  had  been  infinitesimally 
small — not  exceeding  a  sixteenth,  an 
eighteenth,  or  a  twentieth  part,  and  the 
parties  who  were  favourable  to  the  in- 
closure were  the  commoners,  who  thought 
they  had  not  the  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
mons to  which  by  right  they  were  en- 
titled. The  lord  of  the  manor  had  the 
right  of  sporting  and  general  control 
over  the  commons,  and,  as  a  rule,  he 
was  glad  to  keep  it  its  former  uninclosed 
state.  The  hon.  Member  who  had  made 
so  touching  an  appeal  to  the  House 
ought  to  divest  himself  of  the  idea  that 
it  was  the  lord  of  the  manor  who  wished 
for  inclosure.  Since  ^ese  obstructions 
had  been  raised  to  indosures  a  large 
number  of  commons  had  been  inclosed 
without  the  necessity  of  troubling  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  at  all.  Under 
the  general  term  of  commons  were  in- 
cluded a  number  of  lands  that  did  not 
answer  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
term.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
towns  where  the  freemen  only  were  en- 
titled to  the  exclusive  use  of  pasturage, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  cases  with  which 
this  Bill  proposed  to  deal.  It  enabled 
the  locality  to  appropriate  public  funds 
to  the  purchase  of  those  interests,  and  to 
separate  land,  appropriating  one  portion 
to  recreation  purposes,  and  another  to 
the  providing  of  gardens  for  the  poor  ; 
and  he  thought  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  carrjring  out  of  such 
obj  ects.  One  of  the  principal  arguments 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  in 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  !Reading 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  concurred,  was  that 
no  conmion  at  all  should  be  inclosed, 
and  that  everything  should  remain  in 
its  present  state.  If  they  looked  into  the 
Domesday  Book  they  would  find  that 
the  common  land  exceeded  in  some 
counties  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  county.  There  were  large  tracts  of 
common  land  at  the  present  moment  in 
Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  the 
North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  with  an 
exceeding  small  population,  and  were 
they  to  be  told  that  nothing  was  ever  to 
be  done  to  bring  these  tracts  of  land 
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into  cnltiyatioii  ?  He  could  not  under- 
stand those  who  professed  to  represent 
the  interests  of  tiie  great  body  of  the 
people  contending  that  tracts  of  hundreds 
of  tnousands  of  acres  were  to  be  left  in 
their  present  state,  except  such  portions 
of  them  as  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns ;  and  he  hoped  it  would 
be  long  before  Parliament  would  ignore 
private  rights  when  a  Bill  was  introduced 
to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  them  for  the 
public  advantage.  The  Commissioners 
had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  con- 
strued the  Act  according  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  although  they  might 
differ  from  the  views  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  it  should  be  remembered 
that  their  proceedings  had  been  endorsed 
by  Parliament  when  Provisional  Orders 
made  by  them  had  been  adopted.  Now, 
if  the  Commissioners  had  acted  for  a 
long  series  of  years  in  conformity  with 
the  views  of  Parliament  was  it  right  to 
say  that  they  had  been  pursuing  a  wrong 
course  ?  As  to  the  common  near  Sheffield 
mentioned  in  the  last  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
missioners, he  believed  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  town  in  favour  of  the  in- 
closure  of  it,  and  that  some  of  the  in- 
habitants had  petitioned  for  its  inclosure. 
It  might  be  inferred  &om  speeches  that 
had  been  made  in  the  House  adversely  to 
this  Bill  on  its  introduction  that  it 
mainly  affected  village  greens,  which 
rich  men  were  trying  to  appropriate ; 
but  it  was  a  Bill  of  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive character.  It  provided  for 
every  interest  being  heard  and  even 
called  upon  to  express  its  views,  and  it 
would  not  allow  anything  to  be  done 
within  six  miles  of  a  town  of  5,000  in- 
habitants without  the  authorities  of  that 
town  asserting  the  claims  of  its  popula- 
tion. A  valuable  provision  was  that,  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  with  public 
funds,  the  interests  of  commoners  might 
be  brought  up ;  and  it  was  of  no  use  to 
attempt  to  ignore  private  rights,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  Leicester  Square, 
until  they  were  affirmed  by  a  Court  of 
Law,  when  the  generosity  of  a  private 
individual  rescued  it  from  its  dilapidated 
condition.  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
great  conmions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  censure  had  been  cast  on  the  lords  of 
the  manors.  Now,  if  ever  an  act  of 
public  spirit  had  been  shown  in  this 
eoimtry  it  was  by  the  lords  of  the  manors 
and  the  holders  of  land  on  the  great 
commons   of  Wimbledon,    Blackheath, 


and  Hampstead,  where  they  had  given 
up  their  rights  to  the  public  for  nominal 
considerations  ["  No,  no !  "]  and  it  was 
poor  encouragement  to  others  to  do  like- 
wise if  they  were  to  be  taunted  with 
having  endeavoured  to  rob  the  public. 
A  valuable  part  of  the  Bill  was  that  it 
was  to  be  an  essential  part  of  every  in- 
closure scheme  that  full  consideration 
was  to  be  given  to  allotments  for  gardens 
and  recreation ;  and  if  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  content  and  came  to  arrange- 
ments for  their  own  advantage  and  that 
of  the  public,  a  Bill  to  enable  them  to 
do  so  was  surely  a  salutary  measure. 
The  rejection  of  the  Bill  woidd  sacrifice 
many  advantages  which  its  provisions 
would  secure 

Mb.  COWPEE-TEMPLE  said,  there 
were  three  courses  open  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  commons ;  one  of  these 
was  the  question  of  inclosure  ;  another 
was  to  regulate  them,  and  the  third 
was  to  leave  them  alone.  Inclosure 
might  be  best  financially  for  private 
parties,  regulation  best  for  them  and  for 
the  public  too,  and  to  leave  the  commons 
alone  best  for  the  public.  In  former 
days,  when  there  was  a  prospect  that 
the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
might  not  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  population,  there  was  a  great  in- 
ducement to  increase  their  produce ;  but 
now,  when  so  large  a  portion  of  the  com 
and  meal  consumed  in  this  country  was 
brought  across  the  Atlantic  or  from  the 
Eastern  parts  of  Europe,  there  was  not 
that  pressing  necessity  to  get  as  much 
food  as  possible  out  of  the  soil  of  the 
country.  What  the  public  desired  was 
not  so  much  that  a  large  portion  of  food 
should  be  produced  in  this  country  in- 
stead of  being  imported  from  abroad, 
but  that  they  should  be  able  to  use  the 
land  that  would  not  be  profitable  in  til- 
lage but  would  suffice  for  the  recreation 
of  the  people ;  and,  looking  at  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  he  thought  that  a 
great  portion  of  waste  lands  had  better 
remain  waste  than  be  converted  into 
private  property.  People  talked  as 
though  by  stopping  inclosures  you  took 
away  property.  This  was  not  the  fact ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  allowing  in- 
closures you  substituted  private  for  joint 
rights,  and  thereby  gave  to  individuals 
property  of  marketable  value  which 
otherwise  they  would  not  enjoy.  The 
conditions  under  which  commons  now 
existed  were  far  more  beneficial  to  the 
poor  than  inclosures  could  be.    It  was 
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true  that  if  a  oommon  were  indosed  the 
commoners  for  the  time  being  received 
some  trifling  compensation;  but  their 
successors  received  no  compensation,  and 
lost  all  the  advantages  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  possessed.  It  was  also 
of  great  public  advantage  that  open 
spaces  should  be  left  open  to  all  the 
world  for  purposes  of  health  and  enjoy- 
ment. He  hoped  that  the  portion  of  the 
Bill  relating  to  inclosure  would  not  be 
proceeded  with.  Let  them  try  what 
could  be  done  by  a  complete  system  of 
regulation.  The  Commissioners  might 
occupy  themselves  with  the  regulation 
of  commons.  If  this  failed,  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  legislate  on  the  question 
of  inclosure.  He  was  confident  that  all 
the  public  objects  which  were  to  be  de- 
rived from  inclosure  would  be  obtained 
by  a  good  system  of  regulation,  leaving 
the  commoners'  rights  undisturbed,  and 
providing  for  the  proper  and  satisfactory 
use  of  the  commons. 

Mr.  SANDFOED  said,  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  in  thinking  that  the  Bill  did 
not  go  far  enough,  but  he  asked  whe- 
ther the  objects  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
might  not  be  secured  by  allowing  the 
Bifl  to  go  into  Committee?  He  con- 
fessed that  the  more  he  had  considered 
the  measure  the  less  he  liked  it.  It  did 
not  carry  out  what  he  was  sure  was  the 
object  of  the  Home  Secretary — to  pre- 
vent the  inclosure  of  commons.  The 
objections  to  the  existing  law  were  that 
it  gave  undue  facilities  to  the  lords  of 
manors,  because  of  the  expense  and  un- 
certainly attending  any  attempt  to  resist 
inclosure.  This  was  the  defect  which 
must  be  remedied  by  any  new  legisla- 
tion ;  but  the  Bill  was  not  well  framed 
to  accomplish  this  end.  It  would  have 
been  far  better,  in  his  opinion,  to  repeal 
preceding  Acts  on  this  subject,  and  to 
lay  down  clearly  what  should  henceforth 
be  the  law  relative  to  it.  At  present 
there  were  14  statutes  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  present  Bill,  if  it  passed, 
would  have  to  be  construed  with  refer- 
ence to  all  of  them.  What  would  then 
be  the  position  of  the  poor  commoner  ? 
The  BiU.  and  the  Acts  would  be  a  puzzle 
for  the  Attorney  General  himself,  and 
much  more  so  for  him.  It  bore  evi- 
dence of  the  conveyancing  mind  having 
bean  applied  to  it,  and  £e  tendency  of 
that  mind  was  to  make  the  law  con- 
fused and  unintelligible.  When  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  objected  to 

Mr.  Coicj^er-Temple 


the  conduct  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners he  scarcely  did  them  justice, 
because  they  had  only  done  their  duty 
seeing  that  the  Act  of  1845  declared 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Legislature 
to  promote  indosures.  The  whole  ad- 
vantage of  the  Bill  was,  in  his  opinion, 
contained  in  Clause  8,  which  gave  a 
hew  standi  and  power  of  purchase  to 
sanitary  bodies.  The  great  advantage 
of  that  might  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  City  of  London  having 
a  locw  standi  in  the  'case  of  Epping 
Forest  that  rights  of  the  public  in  that 
forest  had  been  asserted  and  maintained. 
He  had  himself  a  few  years  ago  proposed 
a  clause  of  a  similar  nature.  Notice  had 
been  given  of  an  Amendment  that  for 
the  future  no  inclosures  should  be  legal 
which  had  not  Parliamentary  sanction. 
That  was  going  too  far,  because  it  would 
be  only  reasonable  that  commons  should 
be  inclosed  with  the  consent  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor  and  of  the  commoners. 
But  what  he  would  suggest  was  that  no 
inclosure  should  be  made  except  with 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  or  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  going  before  a  pro- 
perly constituted  authority  and  showing 
that  he  had  the  consent  of  all  persons 
possessing  manorial  rights.  He  held 
that  the  need  which  might  formerly  have 
existed  for  inclosures  existed  no  longer. 
They  might  import  com,  but  they  could 
not  import  open  spaces ;  and  when  once 
commons  were  inclosed  that  was  taken 
away  which  could  not  be  supplied  again. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  and 
especially  of  this  branch  of  it,  which 
nominally  at  least  represented  popular 
rights,  distinctly  to  affirm  that  it  would 
in  the  future  regard  with  a  vigilant  and 
jealous  eye  all  measures  for  the  inclosure 
of  those  open  spaces  which  were  so 
valuable  for  the  comfort,  the  health,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
said,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Home 
Secreteury  was  actuated  by  a  highminded 
and  honourable  wish  to  settle  a  question 
which  the  more  he  considered  it  the 
more  he  must  admit  to  be  surrounded 
with  intricacy  and  difficulty.  The  law 
of  inclosure  was  bound  up  with  ancient 
statutes  and  customs,  and  however  easy 
it  might  be  in  this  House  or  elsewhere 
to  appeal  to  the  jealousy  of  large  assem- 
blages on  the  subject,  when  a  respon- 
sible Minister  of  the  Crown  had  to  deal 
with  such  a  question  down  to  its  smallest 
details  the  difficulty  of  the  task  ought  to 
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be  acknowledged;  therefore,  though  it 
was  his  misfortune  to  differ  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  he  felt  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  an  honest, 
manly,  and  straightforward  attempt  to 
settle  the  question,  and  that  in  the 
speech  in  which  he  introduced  the  mea- 
sure he  was  not  open  to  the  charge  of 
making  an  attempt  to  mislead  the  House. 
He  felt  bound  to  add,  with  regard  to  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners — although  he 
thought  their  policy  a  mistaken  one — 
that  they  also  had  been  actuated  by  an 
honest  and  sincere  desire  to  do  their 
duty ;  and  when  they  read  the  Preamble 
of  the  Act  of  1845,  under  which  they 
proceeded,  it  would  be  seen  how  difficult 
it  was  for  them  to  take  any  other  course 
than  that  they  usually  followed.  He 
could  not  consent,  therefore,  to  bolster 
up  a  cause  which  he  believed  to  be  good 
by  attacks  on  a  Minister  or  a  Commis- 
sioner. But  what  had  happened  this 
evening  ?  It  appeared  from  the  speeches 
of  hon.  Members  that  the  Bill  had  got 
no  friends.  All,  with  one  exception,  had 
attacked  it  and  said  the  more  they  looked 
at  it  the  less  they  liked  it,  the  sole  and 
solitary  defender  of  the  measure  being 
the  hon.  Member  for  Chippenham  (Mr. 
Goldney).  His  hon.  Friend  had  good 
reason  for  his  language.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  told  the  House  that  in- 
closures  might  be  made  otherwise  than 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners. He,  like  his  hon.  Friend, 
had  the  honour  of  being  an  inhabitant 
of  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  not  long 
ago  he  had  been  asked  for  some  advice 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  common 
which  once  existed,  but  which  existed 
no  longer,  against  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  illegal  and  arbitrary  conduct  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Chippenham.  The 
statement  made  to  him  by  a  man  of  the 
highest  honour  was  that  if  the  case  could 
be  tried  at  law,  a  certain  inclosure  made 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  or  by  his  advice, 
would  be  declared  illegal.  If  an  exami- 
nation was  made  of  all  the  inclosures 
which  had  taken  place  since  1755,  when 
the  rage  for  inclosure  first  set  in,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  were  almost 
invariably  made  at  the  wish  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
believed  he  had  certain  rights,  and  in 
exercising*those  rights  he  naturally  said 
to  those  who  opposed  him — '^If  you  ob- 
ject to  my  exercising  them  the  Courts 
are  open  to  you;"  and  theoretically  the 


Courts  of  Law  were  open  to  rich  and 
poor  alike.  The  House,  however,  had  to 
recollect  that  the  commoners,  who  were 
generally  poor  and  ignorant,  had  to  go 
through  an  expensive,  a  long  and  round- 
about- process  in  order  to  establish  their 
rights ;  this  required  the  accumulated 
toil  and  learning  of  experienced  lawyers 
to  render  it  of  any  use,  and  they  gene- 
rally declined  to  adopt  any  such  course. 
A  fence  was  then  run  round  the  common 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  remaining 
undisturbed  gradually  gave  him  a  good 
title  to  what  was  re«dly  the  property  of 
others.  If  this  Bill,  indeed,  was  to  be 
looked  at  solely  as  a  measure  for  regu- 
lating inclosures  subject  to  the  fiat  of 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  it  might  be 
commended,  but  more  was  required.  In 
proportion  as  they  made  inclosures  diffi- 
cult under  the  Inclosure  Commission 
they  would  add  to  the  temptations  of 
every  lord  of  a  manor  to  carry  out  his 
inclosure  himself — to  snap  his  fingers  at 
the  Commissioners,  to  run  up  his  fence, 
and  take  his  chance  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 
That  was  an  undesirable  state  of  affairs, 
and  therefore  he  had  agreed  to  oppose 
the  Bill.  In  order,  however,  to  really 
understand  this  question  in  its  broader 
aspect  hon.  Members  must  go  much  fur- 
ther back  than  the  Act  of  1845,  and  the 
mere  claims  of  the  lords  of  the  manor 
and  the  commoners — they  must  look  to 
the  ancient  statutes  which  regulated  the 
law  of  inclosure — the  statutes  of  Merton 
and  Westminster,  and  of  Edward  VI. 
Those  statutes  marked  important  eras  in 
the  law  of  landed  tenure  in  this  country. 
The  noble  Lord  then  proceeded  at  con- 
siderable length  to  sketch  the  history  of 
inclosures  in  England  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day,  showing  that 
originally  the  inhabitants  of  every  parish 
were  regarded  as  having  a  right  in  them, 
that  these  claims  were  gradually  ousted 
by  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  lords  of 
the  manor  and  the  commoners,  but  that 
the  idea  of  the  right  had  never  perished 
from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1845  which  en- 
abled the  Commissioners  to  set  out 
allotments  and  recreation  grounds  could 
not  be  defended  on  any  other  supposi- 
tion, otherwise  they  could  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  partial  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  lords  and  the  com- 
moners. He  then  went  on  to  say  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Chip- 
penham, that  in  the  long  run  everything 
which  benefited  the  landlord  was  good  ia 
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tlie  long  run  for  the  tenant,  and  eventu- 
ally for  the  labourer.    Yet  he  would  ap- 
peal to  the  Beport  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Employment  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren in  A^culture  to  show  that  there 
{)robably  never  was  a  period  when  the 
abouring  classes  of  England  were,  on 
the  whole,  so  prosperous  as  during  the 
17th  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  when  inclosures  were  at 
their  minimum;  or  a  period  when  their 
condition  was  so  miserable  as  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century,  and  the  first 
part   of  this  century,  when  inclosures 
were  at  their  maximum.     It  was  that 
condition  of  affairs  which  led  to  the  in- 
sertion in  the  Act  of  1845  of  the  clauses 
he  had  just  mentioned.     He  was  now 
asking  that  those  permissive  clauses  of 
that  Act  should  be  made  compulsory,  and 
that  all  inclosures,   without  exception, 
might  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners.    It  was  true  that  no  one 
had  done  more  than  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chippenham  for  the  poor  in  Wilt- 
shire in  the  way  of  setting  out  allotment 
grounds ;  but  stiU  a  rental  was  charged 
for  them,  and  they  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  allotments  set  out  on  an 
inclosure.      This    question    had    been 
thrashed  out  by  two  or  three  Commit- 
tees,  and    the    last    accepted    a  com- 
promise proposed  by  the   Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,   which    was   almost    ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  Amendment  now 
on  the  Paper  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Heading  (Mr.   Shaw  Le- 
fevre),  providing  as  a  condition  of  every 
inclosure  that  one-tenth  of  the  whole  com- 
mon should  be  set  aside  for  recreation 
grounds  or  gardens.     It  could  not  be 
supposed  that  any  proposal  of  a  Com- 
munistic or  revolutionary  character  could 
come  from  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  present  Government.    Yet  this  Bill 
did  not  make  the  slightest  use  of  that 
suggestion.    In  **  another  place  "  a  Bill 
founded  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
same  Committee  was  only  thrown  out 
on  the  third  reading  by  a  majority  of  2. 
He  acknowledged,   however,  that  that 
Bill  contained  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
illegal  inclosures.     He  had  been  very 
anxious  to  state  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject.   He  knew  that  no  rights  could  vest 
in  the  public.    He  did  not  suppose  that 
the  people  of  Dover  could  have  rights  in 
a  common  near  Sheffield  ;    but  there 
were  rights  exercised  over  commons  by 
the  persona  residing  there,  otlieT  thLa3i\ 

Zi^rd  Jkimond  Fitzmauriec 


the  commoners,  and  these  had  already 
been  to  a  certain  extent  recognized  by 
the  Act  of  1845.  That  recognition  he 
desired  to  carry  further,  and  also  to 
stop  illegal  inclosures  so  as  to  protect 
the  agricultural  poor  generally,  and  the 
consumers  also. 

Me.  knight  said,  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  spoken  had,  he  doubted 
not  inadvertently,  completely  misrepre- 
sented the  state  of  landed  property  at 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  other 
Tudor  Sovereigns.  So  far  from  its  being 
a  period  of  inclosures,  it  was  the  time 
when  extensive  clearances  (similar   to 
those  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotland 
during  the  last  century)  were  made  all 
over  England.     Henry  VII.  abolished 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  nobles  and 
laree  landowners  soon  found  that  money 
ana  not  men  would  in  future  be  their 
chief  necessity.    For  the  next  century 
and  a-half  the  Statute  Book  teemed  with 
Acts  of  Parliament  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  prevention  of  clearances.     From 
the  Preambles  of  some  of  these  Acts  they 
learnt  that  villages,  and  even  towns  and 
churches  were  pulled  down,   and    the 
country  devastated,  to  make  place  for 
enormous  flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to 
the  lords  of  the  soil.     One  Act  especially 
set  a  limit  to  the  number  of  sheep  that 
one  individual  might  possess ;  another 
said  that  for  every  cottage  pulled  down 
another  must    be    built.      Numberless 
were  the  expedients  which  were  tried 
and  faUed.    The  clearances  continued 
until  the  much  misrepresented  Settle- 
ment Act  of  Charles  II.  put  a  final  stop 
to  them.      By  that  Act  a  poor  family 
turned  out  of   their  home    might   bo 
carted  back  to  the  parish  they  camo 
from,  which  was  bound  to  find  them  in 
food,   lodging,   and  maintenance.      Ho 
(Mr.  Knight)  would  not  follow  the  noble 
Lord  into  his  antiquarian  researches.    At 
the  time  the  Domesday  Book  was  made 
every  acre  had  an  owner.    There  was  no 
land  belonging  to  the  public,  and  it  was 
enough  for  him  that  since  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  titles  to  waste  lands  had 
been  quite  clear.     The  soil  had  been  the 
property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  sub- 
ject to  certain  perfectly  defined  rights 
of  the  commoners.    He  (Mr.  Knight) 
had  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
several  manors,  and  he  could  tell  the 
House  how  the  existing  state  of  things 
had  arisen.    Every  manor  had  originally 
been  a  single  property  under  a  grant 
^QHQcaUy  from  the  Grown  to  one  indi- 
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vidual  as  lord.  The  lord  had  from 
time  to  time  sold  or  leased  off  some 
portion  or  all  of  the  inclosed  lands, 
granting  to  the  holders  of  such  lands  the 
right  of  depasturing  their  cattle,  with 
various  other  easements,  on  the  lord's 
waste,  as  the  uninclosed  part  of  the  pro- 
perty or  manor  was  called.  By  the 
common  law,  confirmed  by  several  sta- 
tutes, the  surplus  of  the  waste  not  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  rights  of  the  com- 
moners or  holders  of  the  land  so  disposed 
of,  remained  the  property  of  the  lord. 
No  one,  except  the  lord  and  the  holders 
of  the  land  possessing  such  rights,  could 
have  any  possible  claim  to  the  common. 
Such  rights  could  not  from  their  nature 
attach  to  any  person,  but  to  certain 
specified  lands  and  houses  only.  In  1845, 
when  the  Inclosure  Bill  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  no  English 
Member  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  law 
of  commons,  or  urged  any  claim  on  be- 
half of  the  public.  The  opposition  to 
the  Bill  came  from  an  Irish  and  a  Scotch 
Member.  Now  as  there  never  was  a 
manor  or  anything  resembling  one  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible that  such  Members,  however  well 
versed  in  rural  matters,  could  know  any- 
thing about  English  manorial  law.  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford,  the  Irishman  who 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  said — 

"  If  the  pasturage  of  cows  on  commons  was 
subject  to  proper  regulation,  it  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  poor  man." — [3  Hansard, 
Ixxxii.  15.] 

But  no  man,  rich  or  poor,  could  turn  his 
cow  upon  a  common,  unless  he  held  land 
that  gave  him  a  right  to  do  so.  It 
would  doubtless  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  poor  man  if  ho  could  turn  his  cow  in 
Windsor  Park,  and  he  had  as  much 
right  there  as  on  a  common.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett), 
had  made  use  of  the  same  argument 
about  the  poor  man's  cow,  and  had 
made  a  similar  attempt  to  raise  a  feel- 
ing in  the  House  about  a  claim  that 
did  not  exist.  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford's arguments  were  not  against  in- 
closures,  but  in  favour  of  them.  He 
thought  the  commons  belonged  to  no- 
body, and  he  wanted  them  to  be  divided 
into  infinitesimal  plots,  and  to  be  given 
to  the  poor.  Mr.  Hume,  the  Scotchman, 
who  seconded  him,  evidently  knew  as 
little  about  it  as  the  Irishman — 

*^  In  his  opinion,  and  as  he  interpreted  the 
law,  they  (the  commons)  comprised  lands  never 
granted  to  any  indiyidnalB,  but  belonging  to  the 


Crown,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  But  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  before  speaking  to 
consult  a  legal  fnend,  and  he  was  sorry  to  have 
learned  from  him  that  commons  were  all  pri- 
vate property."— [/itrf.,  23.] 

These  speeches  were  answered,  and  the 
law  of  the  case  was  laid  down  by  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  then  sitting  on  the 
Opposition  benches.     He  said — 

"  Nothing,  he  believed,  could  be  more  indis- 
putable in  point  of  law  than  that  the  common 
land  of  the  country  docs  not  belong  to  the 
commimity  at  large,  but  to  a  certain  number 
of  individuals  resident  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  was  no  question  but  that  all  &e  commons 
in  the  country  were  the  property  of  some  one, 

or  of  some  set  of  persons As  to  this 

Bill  being  to  the  prejudice  of  the  labouring 
classes,  he  considered  that  it  was  a  Bill  essen- 
tially for  the  interest  of  the  aericultuiul  la- 
bourers  Setting  asiae  the  tempo- 
rary employment  that  would  be  afibrded  before 
the  inclosurcs  could  be  completed  in  the  drain- 
ing, the  fencing,  the  ditching  the  lands,  and  in 
the  erection  of  the  variety  of  buildings  which 
would  be  consequent  upon  the  inclosures,  there 
would  be  a  permanent  additional  employment  to 
the  agricultural  labouring  classes  to  the  extent  of 
one  labourer  and  his  family  finding  eniploymcnt 
for  every  50  acres  of  land.  .  .  .  ll  should 
be  called  a  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labouring  classes." — 
[Ibid.,  26,  27,  28.] 

The  hon.  Mover  of  the  present  Amend- 
ment (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  repeatedly  re- 
ferred with  great  approbation  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Beading 
on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  He 
(Mr.  Knight)  could  not  agree  with  the 
arguments  of  that  hon.  Member.  He 
advocated  the  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  one  set  of  men,  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, in  order  to  give  it  without 
compensation  to  another  class,  of  whom 
he  constituted  himself  the  champion. 
The  hon.  Member  knew,  however,  what 
he  was  about,  for  he  told  the  House  that 
unfortunately  both  common  and  statute 
law  declare  that  commons  were  private 
property.  This  did  not  please  him.  He 
said  he  thought  the  law  as  it  stood  was 
"opposed  to  the  spirit  of  modem  legis-  ' 
lation."  The  House  ought  to  be  highly 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  having 
gone  on  explicitly  to  state  what  he  meant 
by  that  expression.  He  meant,  he  told 
them,  **  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  first 
French  Revolution  "  —  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Convention  of  1794 — that  glorious  year 
of  the  triumph  of  murderous  and  un- 
bridled liberty  which  he  asked  th^HsswsiJ^ 
to  emulate.    TVxft  iaaXi^  '^^t^  ^iJcL^'sa — fe^ 
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tlie  beginning  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
in  1788,  the  National  Assembly  decided 
upon  getting  rid  of  all  feudal  rights  and 
properties,  of  which  manorial  wastes 
very  similar  to  our  commons  formed  a 
part,  but  they  decided  at  the  same  time 
that  the  owners  of  such  property  should 
receive  compensation  for  their  loss — the 
compensation  was  never  paid.  In  1794 
the  National  Convention  abolished  the 
compensation  and  gave  the  commons  to  the 
communes.  He  (Mr.  Knight)  went  far 
with  the  National  Assembly.  If  it  were 
necessary  for  the  health  of  our  great 
wealthy  and  ever-increasing  urban  popu- 
lation that  certain  commons  should  be- 
long to  them,  by  all  means  let  them 
have  them.  But  let  them  make  full 
and  fair  compensation  to  their  present 
owners.  This  was  not,  however,  what 
the  hon.  Member  for  Eeading  asked 
them  to  do,  such  half  measures  did  not 
suit  him.  He  asked  them  to  step  over 
the  first  stage  of  compensation  and  jump 
at  once  to  the  decrees  of  the  Convention 
of  1794.  How  far  did  he  wish  them 
to  follow  that  body  ?  Their  next  decree 
was  to  confiscate  all  corporation  pro- 
perty; then  all  Church  property;  then 
all  the  landed  property  of  the  nobles ; 
and  then  they  confiscated  the  heads  of 
the  owners  of  all  these  properties,  lest 
.  at  some  future  turn  of  the  wheel  they 
should  come  back  and  claim  their  land 
again.  He  (Mr.  Knight)  could  easily 
show  the  House  that  half  metisures 
would  not  suit  the  hon.  Member  for 
Eeading.  In  the  Committee  of  1865  on 
Open  Spaces  near  the  Metropolis  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Maldon 
(Mr.  Sandford)  moved  the  following 
Eesolution: — 

"  Your  Committeo  aro  of  opinion  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  purchase  manorial  or  common  rights 
over  commons  within  15  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis.** 

The  Eesolution  was  defeated  by  a  bare 
majority,  and  by  whom  did  the  House 
suppose  the  casting  vote  was  given? 
Wny,  by  our  French  revolutionist — by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Eeading — and  yet 
the  Eesolution  pointed  to  the  right 
direction  in  which  legislation  ought  to 
move.  A  clause  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Inclosures  Act  Amendment  of 
1852  which  permitted  50  acres  of  any 
common  to  be  sold  with  the  consent 
of  the  lord  and  two-thirds  of  the  com- 
moners. If  50  acres,  why  not  the 
whole  common  ?    Some  commons  were 

Mr.  Knight 


not  50  acres  in  extent.  Why  shonld 
not  Parliament  do  its  utmost  to  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  by  purchase  of 
suburban  open  spaces,  by  urban  autho- 
rities, under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  ?  That  was  not, 
however,  the  view  the  hon.  Member  for 
Eeading  took  of  the  matter.  He  was 
for  stepping  over  the  timid  counsels  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  boldly  pro- 
claiming, with  the  Convention  of  1794, 
that  the  oldest  and  longest  established 
rights  of  property  in  these  islands,  titles 
which  were  at  least  as  old  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  were  to  g^ve  way,  without 
compensation,  to  claims  which  he  himself 
allowed  were  opposed  to  all  common 
and  statute  law — claims  which  he  had 
himself,  in  great  part,  invented,  were  to 
supersede  titles  to  the  ownership  of  land 
which  had  existed  for  centuries  before 
the  tenure  in  fee-simple  by  which  we 
now  held  land  was  ever  thought  of. 
Nothing  short  of  that  would  satisfy  the 
hon.  Member  for  Eeading,  and  the  party 
who  was  acting  with  him.  The  owner- 
ship of  a  common  was  nearly  allied  to 
corporation  property;  though  the  titles 
were  far  more  ancient.  It  belonged  in 
certain  undivided  shares  to  certain  in- 
dividuals. If  their  rights  were  invaded 
by  Parliament  in  favour  of  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Eeading  called  the 
public,  he  (Mr.  Knight)  would  ask 
what  corporate  property  would  be  safe 
for  a  twelve  month  after  such  a  pre- 
cedent, if  the  public  wanted  it  ? 

Ue  would  now  read  to  the  House 
a  very  curious  letter  received  since  the 
last  debate  from  a  neighbour  of  his,  a 
capital  sportsman.     He  said — 

"Dear  Mr.  Knight, — Having  seen  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  is  a  Commons  Inclosure 
Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons,  I  wish  to 
bring  before  your  notice  a  case  which  happened 
on  my  father's  common  several  years  ago — viz., 
that  a  tourist  then  staying  at  Lynton  was  roam- 
ing about  our  common,  and,  after  sitting  down 
to  his  lunch,  he  sot  fire  to  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  common  for  black  game  and  thu 
wild  red  deer.  We  found  out  where  he  was 
staying  at  Lynton,  and  he  gave  his  name  as  a 
Mr.  Shaw  Lef evre,  a  son  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  his  nephew," 

the  writer  forgot  which.  His  correspon- 
dent added  that  he  had  to  ride  about  col- 
lecting men  to  beat  out  the  fire,  but  they 
did  not  succeed  in  extinguishing  it  be- 
fore the  burning  of  about  130  acres. 
[Mr.  Shaw  Lefevrk  :  What  year?]  The 
letter  did  not  say.  Great  part  of  this 
common  was  now  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  public.    It  was  devoted  to  tho 
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mainteiiance  of  the  wild  red  deer.  Per- 
sons were  kept  off  the  common  during 
eight  months  of  the  year,  and  during 
the  other  four  months  the  publio  were 
free  to  gallop  oyer  it.  He  (Mr.  Knight) 
did  not  say  that  municipalities  should 
be  prevented  from  obtaining  commons 
near  sreat  towns,  but  there  should 
be  facflities  for  indosingin  other  places. 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  distinguish  perfectly  the 
places  were  commons  should  be  inclosed 
and  where  they  should  not.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  BiU,  if  it  conferred  more 
assistance  upon  towns  to  acquire  this 
kimd  of  property,  would  be  a  very  good 

BUI  indeed.  

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVBE  assured  the 
House  that  he  would  not  detain  it  at 
veiy  great  length;  in  the  first  place, 
because  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  covered  the 
whole  ground,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  he  addressed  the  House  at  some 
length  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  was  quite  prepared  to  bear  most 
ample  testimony  to  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Home  Secretary.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  statements 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Qentieman  on 
various  occasions.  He  had  declared  that 
the  main  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  inclosures,  and  to  regulate  rather 
than  inclose  commons;  and  he  had 
quoted  the  well-known  lines,  which,  he 
believed,  were  taken  from  HudihrMy 
though  he  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  never 
been  able  to  find  them — 

"  The  law  condemns  both  man  and  woman 
Who  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common, 
Bnt  does  not  punish,  what's  far  worse, 
Stealing  the  common  from  the  goose." 

Me.  ASSHETON  (7R0SS :  The  last 
two  lines  should  run — 

"  But  lets  the  greater  felon  loose 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose.*' 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  that 
the  Bill  did  not  appear  calculated  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Home 
Secretary  in  three  important  lines  of 
policy.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  not 
put  a  stop  to  illegal  and  arbitrary  inclo- 
sures not  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
In  the  next  jplace,  the  Begulation 
Clauses  would  not,  as  the  right  hon. 
Oendeman  hoped,  be  put  into  opera- 
tion by  the  lords  of  manors  and  the 
commoners.  He  had  some  experience 
of  reg^ation  schemes  for  commons.  The 
Metropolitan  Commons  Act  had  the  ad- 


vantage  that  such  schemes  might  be 
applied  for  by  any  single  commoner,  any 
six  ratepayers,  or  any  local  authority, 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  Board,  or  the 
vestry  of  the  parish  in  which  the  common 
was  situated.  But  notwithstanding  such 
facilities,  very  great  difficulty  had  been 
found  in  getting  any  one  to  apply  for  a 
regulation  scheme.  Under  the  Begula- 
tion Clauses  of  this  Bill  it  was  necessary 
that  one-third  of  the  commoners  in- 
terested should  apply,  that  two-thirds 
should  consent  be£>re  the  scheme  was 
finally  approved  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  tiie  lord  of  the  manor  had  a  veto  on 
the  scheme.  With  all  these  provisoes  it 
would  be  found  absolutely  impossible 
that  any  regulation  scheme  should  take 
effect  under  this  Bill.  In  fact,  the  BiU, 
so  far  from  putting  a  stop  to  inclosures, 
was  likely  to  promote  then,  and  it  was 
remarkable  that  there  was  not  an 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  by  any  hon. 
Member  who  was  in  favour  of  the  inclo- 
sure  of  commons.  They  had  accepted 
it  as  an  Inclosure  Bill,  and  they  had  sup- 
ported it  as  such.  But  the  greatest 
objection  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  did 
nothing  to  stop  inclosures  made  not 
under  the  Inclosure  Acts  but  arbitrarily 
and  illegally.  It  was  true  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  attempts  of 
that  kind  had  been  resisted  with  success; 
but  it  was  at  enormous  expense.  In 
short,  these  inclosures  could  not  be  abated 
except  at  the  enormous  cost  of  a  Chan- 
cery suit.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Worcestershire  (Mr.  Knight)  appeared 
to  look  upon  him  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  as 
an  incendiary  of  a  double  dye.  He 
had  accused  him,  in  the  first  place,  of 
setting  fire  to  a  common  in  Devon- 
shire. Now,  all  he  could  say  was 
that  he  had  not  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lynton  since  he  was  an  Eton 
boy,  and  if  the  circumstance  took  place 
he  was  not  aware  of  it.  His  second  in- 
cendiary act  was  alluding  to  what  took 
place  at  the  French  Bevolution.  He  had 
merely  referred  to  that  as  a  matter  of 
historical  interest,  and  perhaps  a  warn- 
ing to  Members  like  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  reminded  them  that  before  the  Be- 
volution similar  disputes  arose  between 
the  lords  and  the  people  in  respect  to  the 
commons  of  France,  and  that  all  these  dis- 
putes were  settied  by  an  Act  of  the  French 
Convention,  which  handed  over  all  those 
i  commons  to  the  communes.  Another 
objection  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  was  en- 
1  tirely  contrary  to  the  recommendations 
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of  the  Committee  of  1871,  of  whioli  he 
was  Chairman,  and  which,  after  much 
evidence  had  been  taken  and  ftill  deli- 
beration, recommended  that  no  common 
should  be  inclosed  without  leaving  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  free  from  all  charge 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  All  these  mat- 
ters were  by  this  Bill  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners. 
The  Home  Secretary  believed  that  the 
Bill  would  have  great  effect  in  promoting 
regulating  schemes  instead  of  inclosure 
schemes ;  whereas  Gentlemen  on  the 
Opposition  side  believed  that  as  regarded 
the  promotion  of  those  schemes  the 
measure  would  be  practically  nugatory. 
He  would,  however,  suggest  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  d^ould  confine 
his  Bill  at  present  merely  to  regulating 
schemes,  and  postpone  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  inclosure  for  a  certain  period.  He 
should  suspend  the  operation  of  the  In- 
closure Act  for  five  or  10  years,  and 
during  the  interval  tiy  what  woiild  be 
the  effect  of  his  regulating  schemes.  He 
thought  that  that,  on  the  whole,  would  be 
the  best  practical  solution  of  the  present 
difficulty.  It  could  matter  very  little  if 
indosures  were  put  off  five  or  10  years 
longer;  and  it  was  far  more  im- 
portant that  the  regulating  schemes 
imder  the  Bill  should  have  a  fair  chance. 
He  did  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
there  should  not  be  any  inclosure  at  all. 
There  might  be  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  beneficial,  but  it  would  certainly  not 
be  promoted  by  this  Bill.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them  that  the 
question  of  commons  had  made  rapid 
progress ;  but  possibly  its  future  pro- 
gress would  be  still  more  rapid.  He 
fully  admitted  that  the  Bill  would  be  an 
improvement  of  the  law  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stood,  but  that  was  not  the  ques- 
tion the  House  had  to  consider.  What 
they  had  to  consider  was  how  to  put  the 
matter  at  rest  for  ever,  whereas  by 
passing  this  measure  they  would  stiU 
leave  it  open.  If  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  went  to  a  division  he  would 
vote  for  his  Motion. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
was  very  glad  that  they  had  had  that 
discussion  on  the  Bill,  and  he  had 
listened  to  the  speech  by  which  the 
debate  had  been  introduced  with  great 
pleasure.  As  to  the  suggestion  which 
the  last  speaker  had  been  kind  enough 
to  make — namely,  that  the  Government 
should  confine  the  Bill  to  the  reg^ation 
of  commons,  and  leave  the  question  of 
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inclosures  alone,  he  thought  it  was  better 
to  say  at  once  that  that  was  advice  which 
it  certainly  would  not  be  possible  to 
accept.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  given 
two  conclusive  answers  to  his  own  sugges- 
tion. The  hon.  Member  had  first  said 
— "  Pray  stick  to  the  regulation  clauses," 
and  then  afterwards  observed — "  If  you 
do  they  will  be  absolutely  useless."  The 
hon.  Gentleman  further  suggested  the 
adoption  of  the  regulations  under  the 
scheme  of  the  metropolitan  commons, 
because  he  said  they  were  better  than 
the  regulations  proposed  in  the  present 
Bill ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
under  that  scheme  no  right  could  be 
taken  from  any  man  except  with  his 
consent,  and  that  although  three  or  six 
ratepayers  might  start  the  scheme,  yet  it 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  such 
consent,  or  without  compensation  being 
given  imder  the  Lands  Clauses  Act.  That 
was  a  very  different  scheme  fr^m  the 
one  now  before  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  further  said  that  the  inclosure 
part  of  the  scheme  was  not  proceeded 
with.  But  he  himself  answered  that 
observation  by  saying  that  if  inclosures 
under  the  Inclosure  Acts  were  stopped, 
lords  of  the  manor  would  press  their 

gower  to  inclose  without  coming  to  Par- 
ament  at  all.  He  (Mr.  Cross)  would 
only  add  on  that  point  that  no  one  had 
studied  the  subject  more  deeply  than  the 
hon.  Member,  and  that  he  was  only 
sorry  his  name  could  not  appear  on  the 
back  of  the  Bill.  The  noble  Lord  who 
had  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject 
(Lord  Edinond  Fitzmaurice)  had  com- 
plained that  he  (Mr.  Cross)  had  on  a 
former  occasion  gone  too  far  back  into 
history;  but  the  noble  Lord  had  himself 
referred  further  back  still,  to  the  earliest 
period  of  English  history,  while  the 
description  he  had  given  did  not  convey 
a  correct  impression  of  the  actual  state 
of  things  at  the  period  to  Tvhich  he  had 
adverted.  It  had  been  contended  that 
unless  certain  proprietary  rights  in  the 
commons  were  possessed  by  the  public, 
the  Act  of  1846,  in  providing  recreation 
grounds,  &c.,  practically  sanctioned  con- 
fiscation. But  that  was  not  the  way  in 
which  Parliament  had  looked  at  the 
matter.  What  Parliament  had  said  was 
this — that  people  would  be  protected  in 
their  existing  rights  so  long  as  they  were 
content  with  them,  but  that  if  they 
wanted  additional  rights  they  might 
obtain  them  on  the  condition  of  doing 
something  for  the  public.    A  bargain  in 
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fact  was  made  by  Parliam^it  with  the 
possessorfl  of  certain  rights.  That  was 
the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1845  and  of 
the  present  Bill.  After  hearing  all  that 
had  been  said  in  the  debate,  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  had  come  was,  that 
eyery  hon.  Member  who  had  spoken 
against  the  Bill  did  so  because  the  Bill 
was  so  good.  More  than  one  hon.  Mem- 
ber on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had 
said  that  in  so  many  words.  They  had 
said  the  Bill  was  so  good  that  it  would 
actually  stop  inclosures  under  it.  [Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevke:  Who  said  so?]  The 
hon.  Member  for  Maldon,  amongst 
others,  had  said  so.  [Mr.  Sandfobd: 
No.]  The  principal  ground  of  the 
objection  of  hon.  Members  opposite  was 
that  no  provisions  had  been  inserted  in 
the  Bill  to  stop  what  they  called  illegal 
inclosures.  The  first  objection  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
was  that  there  was  no  protection  in  the 
Bill  against  illegal  inclosures.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  the  question  had  been 
before  the  House.  Bills  had  been 
brought  in  by  Members  of  the  late  Go- 
yemment,  and  in  none  of  those  measures 
had  there  been  the  slightest  shadow  of 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  ulegal  inclosures. 
They  had  dealt  simply  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Inclosure  Acts — what  they 
had  professed  to  deal  with — and  this 
Bill  was  £:amed  in  the  same  spirit.  It 
was  objected  that  the  Bill  would  tend  to 
facilitate  inclosures.  The  existing  Acts 
gaye  too  great  facilities  for  inclosures. 
The  present  Bill  was  intended  to  put  re- 
strictions upon  those  who  applied  for 
inclosure,  and  to  provide  safeguards  so 
that  no  inclosure  should  take  place  unless 
it  was  one  that  ought  to  be  permitted. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  asked 
why  they  did  not  prevent  the  illegal  in- 
closure of  commons.  No  doubt  there 
were  illegal  inclosures ;  but  there  were  a 
great  many  which  were  perfectly  legal. 
The  lords  of  the  manor  and  the  com- 
moners had  certain  rights,  and  there  was 
no  power  to  deprive  them  of  such  rights 
imless  compensation  was  given  to  them. 
He  hoped  no  British  Parliament  would 
ever  consent  to  a  scheme  of  pure  confis- 
cation such  as  was  involved  in  many  of 
the  proposals  that  had  been  made.  Sup- 
pose the  case  of  a  manor,  with  one  lord 
and  one  commoner  only,  would  anyone 
justify  an  attempt  to  prevent  these  per- 
sons agreeing  to  an  inclosure  if  tiiiey 
wished  to  effect  it  ?    It  had  been  stated 


that  seyeral  commons  had  been  saved  for 
the  public  by  the  exercise  of  power  pos- 
sessed by  single  individuals,  yet  it  was 
now  sought  to  deprive  such  persons  of 
the  power  which  had  been  exercised  to 
so  much  advantage.  It  was  most  impor- 
tant in  dealing  with  a  question  of  this 
kind  that  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  interfere  with  the  undoubted  rights 
of  individuals.  It  had  been  urged  that 
no  question  of  more  importance  in  refe- 
rence to  this  subject  could  be  raised 
than  the  prevention  of  illegal  inclosures. 
But  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
Bill  proposed  to  deal  with  this  very 
question  and  also  to  give  power  to  locjJ 
sanitary  authorities  to  purchase  such 
manorial  and  commonal  rights  as  were 
saleable  in  order  to  provide  recreation 
grounds  for  the  people.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  asked  why  he  had  not 
applied  the  same  rule  to  the  commons 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  village  greens. 
There  were  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  village  green  practically 
belonged  to  the  village ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  there  could  be  no  possible  diffi- 
culty in  defining  the  boundaries  of  the 
village  greens.  If  they  could  define  all 
the  boundaries  of  commons  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
matter.  The  whole  question  as  to  regu- 
lation of  commons  resolved  itself  into  one 
of  compensation  or  no  compensation,  and 
he  could  not  consent  to  any  proposal 
which  would  involve  the  taking  of  pro- 
perty without  affording  proper  compen- 
sation. Then  the  hon.  Member  said — 
**  You  will  never  get  anybody  to  go  for 
regulation ;  everybody  will  go  for  in- 
closure.' '  But  the  hon .  Member  had  over- 
looked one  provision  of  the  Bill.  When 
the  lord  and  commoners  came  for  a  scheme, 
they  might  either  apply  for  an  inclosure 
or  for  a  regulation  scheme.  If  they  ap- 
plied for  an  inclosure  scheme  the  Com- 
missioners would  require  special  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  advantages  which  the  appli- 
cants anticipated  from  inclosure  as  com- 
pared with  regulation.  In  other  words, 
the  applicants  must  make  out  a  special 
case  for  inclosure  as  against  regulation, 
and  they  must  also  state  the  reasons  why 
an  inclosure  was  expedient  when  viewed 
in  relation  to  **  the  benefit  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood." These  words  were  inter- 
preted in  the  Preamble  to  mean— 

"  The  health,  comfort,  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  cities,  towns,  villages,  or 
populous  places  in  or  near  any  parish  in  which 
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the  land  proposed  to  be  indoBed,  or  any  part 
thereof,  may  be  situate/* 

This  was  probably  as  strong  a  provision 
as  could  well  be  enacted  for  regulation 
as  against  inclosure.  But  then  me  hon. 
Member  said  that  if  the  inclosure  was 
made  there  was  no  adequate  protection 
for  the  neighbouring  poor,  that  the  Act 
of  1845  had  worked  indifferently,  and 
that  though  the  proposal  of  a  Standing 
Committee  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  it 
was  not  satisfactory.  Perhaps  he  might 
explain  what  was  really  proposed.  In 
the  case  of  expiring  Turnpike  Acts  the 
practice  had  been  to  refer  all  these  Acts 
to  a  Standing  Committee  of  the  House, 
who  year  by  year  reported  what  was  to 
be  done  with  them.  The  inclosure 
schemes  would  be  referred  to  just  such  a 
Committee.  At  present  the  schemes 
passed  by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  then  brought  in  a  Bill 
backed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  that  this  was  an  improper  pro- 
ceeding, and  that  it  was  bigh  time  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  These  schemes  were  brought 
forward  for  private  advantage,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing them  into  law.  He  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  schemes  of  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  should  be  referred  to  the 
Standing  Committee,  who  would  report 
what  schemes  should  be  placed  in  the 
Bill.  The  evidence  which  the  Commit- 
tee would  have  before  them  would  be 
the  same  as  was  required  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Commissioners,  and  would 
include  the  parish  or  place  in  which  the 
common  was  situated,  the  population  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  distance  of 
the  common  from  any  town,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  applicants  in  inclosing,  the 
statutory  provision  as  to  the  benefit  of 
the  neighbourhood,  any  ground  other 
than  the  common  which  was  available 
for  the  recreation  of  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  site  and  suitableness  of  the  allot- 
ments, if  any.  The  Committee  were  also 
to  inquire  whether  the  application  ought 
to  be  acceded  to,  having  regard  to  the 
benefit  of  the  neighbourhood.  Every 
safeguard  was  therefore  taken  that  the 
Committee  should  have  every  informa- 
tion before  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  show 
how  strong  was  the  feeling  against  the 
Bill,  stated  that   there  were  as  many 
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Petitions  against  it  as  in  its  favour. 
Now  he  thought  very  highly  of  the  right 
of  petitioning  Parliament,  but  he  was 
also  of  opinion  that  it  was  very  much 
abused,  and  if  the  present  system  of 
getting  up  Petitions  went  on  some  check 
would  have  to  be  put  upon  it,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  force  to  all 
Petitions  from  private  persons,  and  that 
were  not  got  up  in  the  manner  to  which 
he  referred.    All  he  could  say  was  that 
if  these  Petitions  were  based  upon  no 
better  foundation  than  a  book  published 
by  the  Commons'  Preservation  Society, 
they  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were 
written  on,  because  if  there  ever  was  a 
description  given  of  a  Bill  that  was  un- 
true, and  which  concealed  everything  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  it  was  the  pamphlet 
he  held  in  his  hand.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  said  that  the 
Bill   contained  no    protection    for    the 
labouring  poor.     He  must  remind  the 
House  that  a  Committee  sat  to  consider 
this  subject,  and  they  made  certain  re- 
commendations, every  one  of  which  had 
been  put  into  the  Bill.     Some  of  those 
recommendations  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance.    The  hon.  Member 
for  Beading  (Mr.  Shaw   Lefevre)   had 
made  a  complaint  of  the  absence  of  any 
statutory  limit  as  to  the  proportion  of 
every  common  assigned  for  recreation. 
He  admitted  he  had  not  inserted  the 
statutory  limit,  but  he  claimed  credit  for 
having  taken  it  away,  and  he  thought 
it  very  much   better    that    every  case 
should  be  judged  of  by  itself  and  on  its 
own    merits.      The    hon.   Member    for 
Hackney  said  that  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners included  all  these  schemes  in 
their  annual  Report.    All  this,  however, 
was  changed,  and  imder  the  Bill  every 
scheme  would  be  presented  separately 
with  the  fullest  information  in  regard  to 
each.    The  only  other  objection  was  that 
the  Bill  left  too  much  discretion  to  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  who,  the  hon. 
Member  declared,  were  always  crying 
**  Enclose  !  Enclose !  "     His  answer  was 
that  he  had  put  the  strongest  possible 
control  over  the  Commissioners  by  means 
of  the  authority  of  a  Committee  of  that 
House.    Wherever  an  Inclosure  Act  was 
now  appHed  for  the  parties  concerned 
had  only  to  agree,  and  they  could  come 
to  Parliament  and  ask  for  a  private  Act 
of  their  own.     The  Bill  would  put  a  stop 
to  that  system.     Was  it  not  infinitely 
better  also  not  to  put  the  persons  who 
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objected  to  an  Act  to  the  expense  of 
bringing  their  witnesses  to  London,  but 
to  let  the  Commissioners  go  down  and 
call  a  meeting  on  the  spot  at  which  every 
person  who  had  an  objection  to  raise 
could  be  heard  ?  He  must  say  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  had  been 
too  hard  on  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners. One  of  the  first  Commissioners 
was  Lord  Lincoln,  who  brought  in  the 
Act  of  1845.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  that  a  great  number  of  parti- 
cular schemes  ought  not  to  have  become 
law.  But  when  tne  hon.  Member  asked 
him  to  make  these  schemes  an  exception 
from  the  Bill  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  see  the  provisions  of  these 
schemes,  and  to  satisfy  himself  before  he 
confirmed  the  Provisional  Order,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  be  set  down  again. 
The  only  other  objection  raised  to  the 
Bill  bv  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
was  K)unded  on  the  Preamble.  The 
hon.  Member  said  it  was  a  great  pity 
not  to  consolidate  the  whole  of  the  lu- 
dosure  Laws.  He  would  have  been 
very  glad  if  that  could  have  been  done ; 
but  he  must  add  that  those  Acts  had 
been  framed  with  ^reat  care,  and  he  did 
not  think  they  could  be  improved.  He 
had  also  taken  care  to  see  that  every- 
thing unnecessary  had  been  struck  out, 
and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  The  objection  to  the 
Preamble  appeared  to  be  that  it  did  not 
state — ''whereas  it  is  not  expedient  to 
go  on  inclosing,"  but  the  Preamble  did 
say — ''  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament  any  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  proposed 
schemes  of  inclosure  having  reference  to 
public  as  well  as  to  private  rights,  and 
whereas  it  is  expedient  to  give  further 
facilities  to  the  Inclosure  Commission- 
ers," &c.  Such,  at  all  events,  were  the 
intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  Committee  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  had  any 
Amendment  to  propose  in  the  Preamble 
he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing it  forward.  No  one  on  this  occasion 
had  found  fault  with  the  details  of  the 
Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for  Eeading 
said  why  not  put  off  indosures  for  10 
years,  and  by  that  time  they  would  know 
what  the  country  really  wanted.  But 
they  knew  that  already  from  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  Members  for  Hack- 
ney and  Beading,  and  the  opinions  of 
those  who  had  published  the  book  to 
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which  he  had  referred.  Everything  they 
had  hitherto  asked  was  granted  in  this 
Bill,  and  what  they  now  wanted  was 
that  there  should  be  no  inclosures  except 
under  this  Bill.  That  being  so,  they 
came  straight  to  the  question  of  pro- 
perty, and  he  was  not  prepared  to  come 
forward  and  prostrate  the  interests  of 
those  whose  rights  were  affected.  He 
need  not  detain  the  House  any  further. 
He  hoped  and  believed  this  Bill  would 
carry  out  everything  he  had  stated  on 
its  introduction.  He  was  much  obliged 
for  the  good  intentions  which  had  been 
ascribed  to  him.  He  valued  good  inten- 
tions only  so  far  as  they  were  embodied 
in  the  Bill.  He  believed  the  Bill  did 
carry  out  those  intentions ;  it  would  be  a 
gpreat  safeguard  for  the  future,  and  he 
hoped  would  insure  for  the  people  the 
free  use  of  those  commons  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  stated  that 
he  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  Be- 
port  which  had  been  denounced  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  strong  terms. 
He  wrote  the  gpreater  part  of  it,  and  he 
stood  by  every  word  of  it.  It  con- 
tained nothing  more  than  he  had  said 
in  that  House  on  the  second  reading. 
["  Order !  H 

Mr.  speaker  informed  the  hon. 
Oentleman  that,  having  already  ad- 
dressed the  House,  he  could  not  make 
a  second  speech. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  234 ;  Noes 
98:  Majority  136. 

Main  Question,  '^  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  tiie  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  eomidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Preamble  be  postponed." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gpress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
— (5»r  CharUs  W.  Dilke,) 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CBOSS  said,  he 
did  not  wish  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  in 
Committee  at  once.  He  simply  wished 
to  dispose  of  the  Preamble,  after  which 
he  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  con- 
sent to  Progress  being  reported, 
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Mr.  FAWCETT  objected  even  to 
that,  as  there  would  be  a  most  impor- 
tant discussion  on  the  Preamble.  [**0h, 
oh  ! "]  Hon.  Members  did  not  appear 
to  know  how  much  this  question  would 
be  discussed.  Although  beaten  in  the 
division  which  had  just  taken  place, 
they  would  not  be  disheartened. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  89; 
Noes  185:  Majority  96. 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  the 
Preamble  be  postponed." 

Mr.  EYLANDS  moved  that  the 
Chairman  leave  the  Chair.  It  was  said 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  the 
Opposition  was  unreasonable  in  the 
course  they  were  pursuing ;  but  he  must 
say  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House  were  the 
party  who  were  unreasonable  in  trying 
to  press  the  Bill  on  at  so  unreasonable 
an  hour.  He  assured  the  supporters  of 
the  Bill,  that  it  was  not  by  a  spirit  of 
factious  opposition  that  he  and  those 
with  whom  he  was  acting  were  ac- 
tuated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (ifr.  Rylands.) 

Lord  HENEY  SCOTT  appealed  to 
the  Opposition  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be 
proceeded  with,  and  also  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mr.  BEEESFORD  HOPE,  though 
sympathizing  with  the  general  object  of 
those  who  wished  to  prevent  the  inclosure 
of  commons,  regretted  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  making  a  faction  fight, 
instead  of  taking  this  opportunity  of 
legitimately  criticizing  details  in  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
hoped  the  Government  would  not  ask 
the  Committee  at  that  hour  to  take  any 
step,  however  formal,  or  show  a  dis- 
position to  prevent  discussion. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  of  course  the  Government 
had  no  wish  to  prevent  discussion ;  but 
as  there  had  now  been  two  opportunities 
of  discussing  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
which  had  been  affirmed  by  a  very  large 
majority,  he  trusted  the  Committee  would 
allow  this  formal  step  to  be  taken. 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  79; 
Noes  165  :  Majority  86. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  principle  of  the  Bill  had  been 
fully  discussed.  Many  Members  were 
anxious  to  speak  upon  it ;  but  after  the 
Home  Secretary  had  addressed  the  House 
they  had  no  chance  of  doing  so. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  it  was  now 
very  late,  and  as  they  were  likely  to 
have  a  very  long  Sitting  to-morrow  night 
in  discussing  the  Irish  Land  Tenure  Bill» 
he  moved  that  the  Chairman  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{^Captain  Nolan,) 

Earl  PEECY  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  yield  to  what  he  could  not 
characterize  otherwise  than  as  a  factious 
opposition. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  denied 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  any  right  to 
impute  factious  motives  to  the  Members 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House. 
He  considered  his  language  most  un- 
usual. 

The  CHANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  thought  that  to  have  a  discus- 
sion on  the  principle  of  the  BiU  on  the 
question  that  the  Preamble  be  post- 
poned was  unusual  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Eules  that  governed  their 
proceedings.  He  would  not,  however, 
object  under  the  circumstances  to  Pro- 
gress being  reported. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  80 ; 
Noes  105  :  Majority  25. 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  moved  that 
the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  Chair, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  usual  to 
have  a  Bill  of  that  importance  discussed 
in  the  absence  of  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
they  had  seen  a  spectacle  that  evening 
which  had  never  before  in  his  expe- 
rience been  witnessed  in  that  House. 
They  had  seen  Gentlemen  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  their  Party 
voting  against  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  Minister  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Colonel  Taylor) 
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and  the  kon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Mid  Kent  (Sir  William  Ihrke)  had  voted 
against  their  leaders.  Such  a  course 
"was  inconsistent  with  the  decent  conduct 
of  Public  Business.  If  such  conduct 
were  persisted  in,  that  House  would 
soon  become  a  bear  garden.  [''Oh, 
oh  !  "]  They  might  cry  "  Oh,"  but  as 
soon  as  the  Conservative  Party  refused 
to  follow  its  own  leaders  the  conduct  of 
Public  Business  would  become  impos- 
sible. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
had  not  withdrawn  from  the  House, 
and  was  anxious  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill ;  yet  if  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had 
moved  that  the  Chairman  leave  the 
Chair,  would  withdraw  his  Motion,  they 
would  then  report  Progress,  and  he 
would  proceed  with  the  Bill  on  Monday. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Motion  on  the  as- 
surance of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  Progress  would  be  immediately 
reported. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  PROVISIONAL  ORDERS, 
BRISTOL,    &0.    (no.    6)   BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read,  and  discharged  :■ — 
Bill,  BO  far  as  it  relates  to  the  City  of  Bristol, 
eommitted  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  oe  appointed 
by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  Private  Bill. 

Ordered,  That,  subject  to  the  Rules,  Orders, 
and  Proceedings  of  this  House,  all  Petitions 
which  have  been  presented  during  the  present 
Session  against  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  such  of  the  Petitioners  aJs  pray  to 
be  heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or 
A^nts,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they 
think  fit,  and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  against  the  said  Petitions. 

PARLIAMENTARY    ELECTORS    REGISTRATION 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Boord,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  for  the  Kegistration  of  Parliamentary 
Voters  in  England  and  Wales,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Boord,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  Mr.  Granthak. 

Biilpre8ented,aiid  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  169.] 

MEDICAL  ACT   (QUALIFICATIONS)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Russbll  Gttrnet,  Bill  to 
remove  restrictions  on  the  granting  of  qualifica- 
tions for  registration  under  the  Medical  Act  on 
the  ground  of  sex,  ordered  to  be  broi^ht  in  by 
Mr.  Russell  Gurnet  and  Mr.  John  Bright. 

Wdpr$9entedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 70.] 

House  adjourned  at  half 
After  Two  o'dook. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Friday,  2eth  May,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— -FiV*^  Reading— 
Admiralty  Jurisdiction  (Ireland)  *  (96). 

Second  Reading  —  Trade  Union  Act  (1871) 
Amendment  ( 73) . 

Select  Committee — Report — Ecclesiastical  Offices 
and  Fees*  (93). 

Committee — Report — Local  Government  Provi- 
sional Orders,  Briton  Ferry,  &c.  (No.  4)  * 
(87) ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Order, 
Skelmersdale  (No.  6)»  (88). 

Report — Ecclesiastical  Offices  and  Fees*  (3-94.) 

Third  Reading— ?2ixMMGn.  Act  (1868)  Amend- 
ment *  (62) ;  Statute  Law  Revision  (Substi- 
tuted Enactments)  *  ^82) ;  Pier  and  Harbour 
Orders  Ck>nfinnation  (Aldborough,  &c.)*  (78), 
and^MM^. 

PARLIAMENT— THE  WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS.— QUESTION. 

Earl  GEANYILLE  rose  to  ask  a 
Question  of  the  Lord  President.  He 
believed  the  progress  of  Business  in  that 
House  was  satisfactory.  Indeed,  it  was 
admitted  the  other  day  that  it  compared 
favourably  with  the  work  done  in  **  an- 
other place."  But  still  he  did  not  think 
they  were  over-burdened  with  Business, 
and  he  rose  to  ask  the  noble  Duke  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  What 
proposition  he  intended  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  the  Whitsuntide  Holidays  ? 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GOEDON  said,  he  expected  that  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Bill  would 
come  up  from  the  other  House  on  Mon- 
day and  would  be  read  a  first  time  that 
evening.  Should  that  be  so,  he  should 
move  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Or- 
ders on  Tuesday  with  the  view  of  having 
the  Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  passed 
through  its  remaining  stages  at  the 
sitting  of  Tuesday  evening.  If  this 
should  be  accomplished  he  would  pro- 
pose that  their  Lordships  should  ad- 
journ from  Thursday  next  until  Tues- 
day, Jime  13. 

ARMY— RESERVE  FORCES— YEO- 
MANRY TRUMPETERS.— QUESTIONS. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Duke  of  ST.  ALBANS  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  he  will  state  the  reason  for 
withholding  the  pay  for  trumpeters  in 
Yeomanry  regiments ;  the  saving  which 
it  is  estimated  will  be  effected  *,  and, 
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whether  lieutenant  colonels  command- 
ing these  regiments  had  been  previously 
communicated  with  on  the  subject  ?  He 
was  aware  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
had  issued  a"  Circular,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  Yeomanry  might  draw  trum- 
peters from  the  Regular  Forces  ;  but 
these  Forces  could  not  supply  the  requi- 
site number.  There  was  an  impression 
in  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  that  they  had 
been  unfairly  dealt  with  in  the  matter 
by  the  War  Office.  He  anticipated  that 
his  noble  Friend  would  reply  that  what 
the  War  Office  had  dono  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  a 
Committee  appointed  last  year ;  but  of 
the  eleven  Members  composing  that 
Committee  seven  were  on  the  Staff  of 
the  War  Office  and  only  four  were  Yeo- 
manry officers ;  so,  although  it  might  be 
said  that  *'  the  Committee "  recom- 
mended, the  War  Office  were  first  re- 
sponsible for  the  recommendations.  He 
was  afraid  the  War  Office  only  accepted 
as  much  of  the  recommendations  as 
pleased  them. 

Earl  CADOGAN  said,  that  though 
the  first  of  his  noble  Friend's  Questions 
did  not  state  accurately  what  had  been 
really  done,  his  noble  Friend  had  rightly 
anticipated  what  his  reply  to  that  Ques- 
tion would  be.  There  were  only  four 
Yeomanry  officers  on  the  Committee  of 
last  year  ;  but  he  thought  that  number 
was  sufficient,  remembering  that  on  this 
question  of  trumpeters  the  Committee 
took  the  evidence  of  several  Yeomanry 
officers.  He  would  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships, answers  given  by  some  of  those 
witnesses.  These  Questions  and  An- 
swers occurred  in  the  examination  of 
Major  David  Scotland,  Cheshire  Yeo- 
manry— 

"  What  work  did  the  trumpet-major  himself 
do  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? — He  had  nothing 
to  do ;  he  was  employed  civilly  as  a  crier  in 
Elnutsford  Court. 

"  Then  he  did  hold  a  civil  emplo3rment  ? — 
Yes,  he  did. 

"  (Sir  F.  FitzWygram).— The  trumpet-ma- 
jor, if  I  understand  you  rightly,  is  absolutely 
unemployed,  except  for  six  days,  without  count- 
ing the  marching  out  and  marching  in  days. 
Do  you  not  think  that  £36  is  rather  a  useless 
expenditure  on  a  man  for  those  six  days  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

"  And  that  some  other  arrangement  might  be 
better  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that  a  trumpeter  might  bo 
detached  from  a  Cavalry  regiment  for  the  pur- 
pose, just  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  because 
with  us  our  trumpeters  are  assembled  about  a 
lorinight  or  three  weeks  before  permanent  dutv 
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—  they  have  four  days*  absolute  instniotion 
under  the  trumpet-major,  and  those  four  days 
and  the  permanent  duty  are  all  that  the  trum- 
pet-major does  in  the  year.  He  is  the  best  paid 
man  in  the  regiment  for  what  he  does." 

In  the  examination  of  Viscount  Maiden, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Hertfordshire 
Yeomanry,  there  was  this  passage  : — 

"  What  does  the  trumpet-major  do  during  the 
year  generally  ? — The  present  one  is  armourer 
sergeant  at  St.  Albans ;  he  keeps  a  private  shop, 
and  is  gunmaker. 

**  He  does  nothing  for  the  Gk>vemment  all  the 
year  round,  except  the  eight  days  on  which  he 
is  out  P — Nothing." 

Coming  to  the  evidence  of  Lord  Cork, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  North  Somer- 
set Yeomanry,  he  found  these  Questions 
and  Answers : — 

"  You  have  one  on  the  permanent  staff,  have 
you  not  P — Yes,  he  is  trumpeter  on  the  perma- 
nent staff. 

**  What  does  he  do  ? — Nothing,  except  during 
the  training  week  and  during  the  troop  diills." 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  there 
was  this  passage  : — 

"  We  have  considered  the  position  and  duties 
of  trumpeters  on  the  permanent  Staff,  and  find 
from  the  evidence  that  their  services  are  only 
required  in  that  capacity  during  the  period  of 
permanent  duty.  We  cannot,  therefore,  recom- 
mend the  continuance  of  such  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment, but  in  lieu  thereof  we  suggest  the 
employment  of  a  qualified  Yeoman  during  the 
permanent  duty,  and  an  extra  allowance  of,  say 
3*.  a-day  might,  we  think,  with  propriety,  be 
granted  him  while  so  employed ;  or  a  qualified 
trumpeter  might  be  furnished  from  the  Itegular 
Army  during  the  ptirmanent  duty." 

The  War  Office  had  acted  on  that  re- 
commendation. The  saving  was  £  1 ,400 
a-year.  With  regard  to  the  last  of  the 
Questions  of  his  noble  Friend,  he  had  to 
say  that  it  was  not,  he  believed,  custom- 
ary to  consult  the  lieutenant-colonels 
on  all  occasions  of  proposed  changes  in 
matters  connected  with  the  Yeomanry 
generally,  but  only  in  respect  of  matters 
concerning  their  own  regiments. 

The  Earl  of  CORK  thought  that  one 
trumpeter  for  each  troop,  instead  of  one 
for  the  whole  corps,  ought  to  be  allowed 
during  permanent  duty.  As  it  was,  by 
the  present  arrangements  the  expense  of 
the  troop  trumpeters  fell  upon  the  cap- 
tains, instead  of  upon  the  Contingent 
Fund  as  formerly.  In  his  regiment  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  summon  the 
men  of  each  troop  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
but  you  could  not  summon  men  by  sound 
of  trumpet  if  you  had  no  trumpet. 
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NAVY— PROMOTION  TO  FLAG  RANK. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  OAMPEEDOWN  asked 
the  Government,  When  it  is  intended  by 
the  Admiralty  to  make  an  alteration  in 
the  system  of  promotion  from  the  rank 
of  Captain  to  that  of  Flag  Officer  ?  The 
noble  Earl  said  that  when  he  brought 
the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  last  Session,  a  noble  Friend  of 
his  who  was  not  now  present  (the  Earl 
of  Malmesbury)  concurred  with  him  that 
recourse  must  be  had  to  selection  in  the 
case  of  those  Officers,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  expression  of  opinion  he  (the  Earl 
of  Camperdown)  had  expected  that  some- 
thing would  have  been  done  before  now. 
The  number  of  Flag  Officers  on  the  estab- 
lishment was  to  be  about  50,  and  that  of 
Captains  150.  With  a  promotion  by 
seniority  of  one  out  of  three,  he  did  not 
see  how  the  best  men  were  to  be  had. 
Where  the  opportunity  of  selection  was 
so  limited,  the  Admiralty  must  be  ham- 
pered in  selecting  the  best  men. 

Lord  ELPHINSTONE  sai'd,  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  noble  EarFs  Question.  He 
was  not  aware  that  the  Admiralty  were 
disposed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
system  of  promotion  from  the  rank  of 
Captain  to  that  of  Flag  Officer.  The 
matter  had  been  discussed,  but  no  de- 
cision had  been  arrived  at;  it  was  a 
question  which  required  to  be  approached 
with  very  great  caution.  He  had  looked 
into  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  of 
1863,  and  in  that  Eeport  it  was  laid 
down  that  it  was  the  undoubted  Pre- 
rogative of  Her  Majesty  to  promote  by 
selection  any  Captain  whom  she  might 
be  advised  to  promote.  By  an  Order  in 
Council,  even  in  time  of  peace  a  promo- 
tion might  be  so  made.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  selection  governed  all  the  pro- 
motions at  present,  not  only  in  the  lower 
ranks,  but  also  in  the  higher.  One  of 
the  most  responsible  tasks  the  Admiralty 
had  to  perform  was  that  of  deciding  as 
to  what  Captains  should  be  allowed  to 
qualify  for  the  rank  of  Flag  Officer.  To 
qualify,  a  Captain  must  serve  six  years 
afloat,  and  in  the  course  of  that  ser- 
vice fill  two,  possibly  three  separate 
appointments.  If,  in  the  course  of 
fulfilling  his  service,  a  Captain  showed 
that  he  was  the  right  man  for  the 
rank  of  Flag  Officer,  he  might  de- 
pend  upon    finding    no    difficulty   in 


obtaining  further  employment,  and   so 
qualifying  for  the   Active    FJag    List. 
If  he  did  not,  the  Admiralty  took  care 
not  to  do  so.     He  became  an  Admiral  in 
time,  but  an  Admiral  on   the  Retired 
List.     The  truth  was  that  the  Admirals 
on  the  Active  List  were  the  selected  of 
the  selected — the  ereme  de  la  crkme.     He 
was  aware  that  in  the  French  Navy  the 
Flag  Officers  were  taken  by  selection 
from  the  Captains  on  the  Active  List, 
and  that  was  also  the  systeui  in  Eng- 
land,   but  it   was    given   up   in    1747  ; 
the    noble  Duke    opposite,    who   him- 
self had  filled  the  post  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  (the  Duke  of  Somerset), 
told  the  Committee  that  he  was  aware  that 
French  naval  officers  complained  of  that 
system.  Suppose  a  case  in  which  a  Captain 
was  promoted  over  the  head  of  1:0  seniors, 
every  one  of  these  20  others  would  con- 
tend that  he  was  the  man  who  ought  to 
have  been  selected,  and  his  Friends  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  would  advo- 
cate his  cause.     The   result  of  such  a 
system  would  be  to  flood  both  Houses 
with  remonstrances.     He  did  not  think 
it  would  be  popular  with  the  Service  at 
large,  and  he  hoped  it  never  would  be 
adopted.     There  were   175  Captains  on 
the  Active  List,  and  not  150,  as  had  been 
stated  by  his  noble  Friend.     Under  the 
scheme    introduced     while    his    noble 
Friend    was    at     the    Admiralty,    and 
which    was    known    as    the    Cliilders' 
scheme,    there    were    only   three    pro- 
motions from   the  rank  of  Captain  to 
that  of  Flag  Officer  in  1873,  and  only 
four    in    1874.      This   was   under    Mr. 
Childers'   administration.      Under    Mr. 
Ward  Hunt's  there  were  seven  in  1875, 
and  seven  would  be  the  number   each 
year ;  while  the  number  of  promotions 
from  the  rank  of  Commander  to  that  of 
Captain  would  be  from  12  to  15  a-year, 
and  the  number  of  promotions  from  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  to  that  of  Commander 
25.     By  that  means,  ho  thou<2;ht,  a  con- 
stant flow  of  promotion  would  be  main- 
tained. 

The  Earl  br  CAMPERDOWN  re- 
ferred to  Hansard  to  show  that  he  was 
correct  in  what  he  had  represented  to  be 
the  statement  made  by  Lord  Malmesbury 
last  Session.  He  regretted  to  find  from 
his  noble  Friend  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  adopt  the  system  of  promoticm 
by  selection  in  its  entirety — especially 
after  the  debate  of  last  year,  when  it  was 
admitted  that  its  adoption  was  necessary. 
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TRADE  UNION  ACT  (1871)  AMENDMENT 

BILL— (No.  73.) 

{The  Lord  Aherdare.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Beading,  read. 

Lord  ABEEDAEE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  that  the  Bill,  which  had  come  up 
from  the  Commons,  was  to  secure  the 
due  administration  of  the  funds  of  trade 
union  societies.  Beside  some  minor 
provisions  there  were  two  clauses  which 
were  most  important.  One  of  these  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  appointment  of 
new  trustees  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  or 
other  disqualification.  At  present  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  trustees  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  authority,  and 
it  was  now  proposed  that  when  it  was 
desirable  to  appoint  a  new  trustee  the 
registrar  should  be  authorized,  on  appli- 
cation in  writing  from  the  secretary  or 
three  members  of  the  union  or  branch, 
and  on  proof  satisfactory  to  him,  to  direct 
the  transfer  of  any  stock  such  trustees 
might  hold  in  the  Bank  of  England  or 
Irdand  on  behalf  of  the  society  into  the 
names  of  other  persons  as  trustees. 
Again,  as  the  law  at  present  stood,  if  a 
fraud  were  practised  upon  a  trade  union, 
the  proceedings  in  summary  jurisdiction 
must  be  taken  in  the  place  where  the 
registered  office  of  the  trade  union  was 
situated.  For  instance,  if  the  society 
belonged  to  Manchester,  the  prosecution 
must  be  instituted  there.  The  4th 
clause  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
anomaly,  and  enacted  that  the  jurisdiction 
might  be  exercised  either  in  the  Court 
of  that  place,  or  in  the  Court  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  of  the  place  where  the 
offence  was  committed.  There  were  cer- 
tain Amendments  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  introduce  in  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stood,  and,  with  the  yiew  of  having 
those  printed,  he  would  move  on  a  future 
day  that  the  Bill  be  committed  pro 
formd. 

Moved, ''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
— {Th^  Lord  Aherdare,) 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  approved  the  principles  of 
the  BiU,  and  thought  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  would  be  a 
convenient  one. 


Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

EDUCATION  —  REPORTS  FOR    THE 
YEAR  1876.— QUESTION. 

LoED  ORANMORE  and  BROWNE 
asked  the  Lord  President,  When  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  (England  and  Wales)  for 
1875,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  (Ireland)  for  the 
same  year,  and  the  Report  by  the  Ac- 
countant to  the  Board  of  Education 
(Scotland)  for  the  same  year,  will  be  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  Report 
for  England  and  Wales  would  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  noble  Lords  during  the 
Recess.  The  Irish  Report,  which  would 
be  up  to  the  3 1st  of  March  last,  would 
be  ready  in  the  middle  of  next  month. 
The  Scotch  Report  was  made  up  to 
Whitsuntide  in  each  year ;  but  had  sub- 
sequently to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
public  officer  of  accounts,  whose  exami- 
nation of  it  required  some  months. 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (ENG- 
LAND) ACT. 

MOTION   FOR   RETURNS. 

Earl  DE  LA  WARR  moved  for  a  Re- 
turn of  Landowners  of  500  acres  and 
upwards  in  each  county  in  England  and 
Wales,  showing  those  who  have  con- 
tracted themselves  out  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  up  to 
the  1st  of  June,  1876.  The  noble  Earl 
said,  that  when  the  Bill  w£is  passing 
through  Parliament,  it  created  much  in- 
terest in  that  House  and  in  the  country. 
The  Act  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  it 
contained  a  permissive  clause  which 
would  render  it  harmless  whenever  its 
operation  was  not  desired  by  landlords. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  some  information 
should  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  in  what  manner  the  measure 
had  been  received  by  landowners ;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  commonly  stated  and 
believed  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  principal  landowners  in  the  country, 
including  some  of  those  who  were  pro- 
moters and  supporters  of  the  measure, 
had  contracted  themselves  out  of  its 
operation.  He  was  not  aware  that  there 
could  be  any  objection  to,  or  difficulty  in 
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the  system  enacted  by  the  Act  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  give  them  the  be- 
nefit of  it. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  said,  it  was  satis- 
factory to  be  acknowledged  as  a  pro- 
phet. He  had  not  referred  to  the  report 
of  his  speech  of  last  Session,  but  he 
believed  what  he  said  was  in  substance 
this — that  the  Act  would  prove  useless, 
because  it  would  not  be  called  for  in  the 
case  of  good  landlords  like  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Derby"),  and  because 
landlords  who  were  unwilling  that  their 
tenants  should  have  the  protection  of 
the  Act  would  contract  themselves  out 
of  it. 

Earl  DE  LA  WARE  said,  he  did  not 
think  this  Eetum  could  be  called  inqui- 
sitorial— at  all  events  by  comparison 
with  the  yearly  Eetums  asked  for  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  from  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture,  who  were  invited  to  an- 
Bwerno  fewerthan38  questions  connected 
with  their  stock  and  crops.  Moreover, 
it  could  not  be  very  inquisitorial,  because 
when  a  landlord  contracted  himself  out 
of  the  Act  all  his  tenants  must  know  it, 
and  consequently  all  the  world  also.  At 
the  same  time,  he  would  not  press  his 
Motion. 

On  Question  ?  Resolved  in  the  negative, 
FOEEIGN    DECORATIONS.— QUESTION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  HOUGHTON,  in  asking  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  lay  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  any  correspond- 
ence that  might  have  taken  place  between 
the  Government  and  the  Eepresentatives 
of  Foreign  Powers  on  the  question  of  the 
conferring  of  decorations  on  British  sub- 
jects not  in  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
said,  that  the  noble  Earl's  answer  might 
throw  some  light  upon  an  erroneous 
public  opinion  as  to  the  interference  of 
the  State  with  the  wearing  of  Orders 
when  conferred  by  foreign  Governments 
upon  English  subjects.  In  1873,  pre- 
vious to  the  Great  International  Exhibi- 
tion at  Vienna,  he  called  the  attention  of 
the  noble  Earl  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Earl  Granville) 
to  the  subject,  and  the  noble  Earl,  in 
a  less  conclusive  reply  than  he  generally 
made  to  Questions  addressed  to  him, 
failed  to  bring  forward  any  Statute, 
Proclamation,  Order  in  Council,  or  Public 
Act  which  could  place  any  private  Eng- 

The  Earl  of  Derhy 


lishman  under  restrictions  in  this  mat- 
ter.    He  wished  that  the  object  of  his 
Question  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
He  did  not  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  any  Department,   military  or 
civil,  to  inhibit  any  person  in  that  De- 
partment from  receiving  any  marks  of 
distinction  from  a  foreign  country  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign.  What 
he  wanted  to  know  was  whether  it  was 
in  the  power  of  any  Department  of  the 
State  to  inhibit  any  private  Englishman 
from  receiving  any  Order  or  decoration 
from  a  foreign  Government  unless  he 
had  the  express  permission  of  the  Crown  ? 
The  noble  EarPs  (Earl  Granville^s)  reply 
to  his  Question  two  years  ago  was  so 
inconclusive  that  it  did  not  prevent  the 
Austrian  Government  from  giving  deco- 
rations to  the  Commissioners,  the  jurors, 
and  others  interested  in  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition.    Similar  decorations  were  also 
given  and  accepted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  French  Exhibition  —  in  fact,  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  noble 
Earl's  views  on  the  Continent,  and  de- 
corations had  been  given  just  as  freely 
as  if  it  never  existed — it  was   in   the 
prospect  of  similar  Exhibitions  in  fu- 
ture that  he  asked  the  Question.  Philo- 
sophers, no  doubt,  might  say  that  the 
whole  question  of  Orders  and  decora- 
tions was   extremely  frivolous;   but  as 
their  Lordships    were    themselves   the 
most  decorated  portion  of  the  British 
public,  it  was  not  from  them  that  such 
an  objection  should  come.     No  doubt, 
these  decorations  were  principally  im- 
portant to  persons  engaged  in  commerce 
who  were  brought  into  intercourse  with 
foreign  Governments — such  as  scientific 
discoverers,  English  mechanicians,  che- 
mists, &c.  There  were,  however,  foreign 
Orders  and  marks  of  favour  bestowed 
upon  men  of  letters  and  men  of  science, 
such  as  the  Prussian  Order  Pour  la  Mirite, 
which  comprised  the  most  powerful  in- 
tellects of  the  civilized  world,  and  had 
been  conferred  upon  Lord  Macaulay, 
Mr.  Carlyle,  Professor  Owen,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  and  other  Englishmen.    Yet 
he  believed  that  the  bestowal  of  even 
that  Order  had  been  objected  to  by  a 
public    Department    that    could    have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.     Their 
Lordships  must  recollect  an  interesting 
debate  raised  by  the  late  Lord  Stanhope 
on  the  subject  of  decorating  Englishmen 
eminent  in  science  and  letters.    It  was 
then  stated  that  there  was  nothing  in 
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the  present  regulations  wbich  would 
prevent  the  Order  of  the  Bath  from  being 
bestowed  on  men  of  eminence  in  science 
and  letters,  and  it  had  been  stated  that 
the  offer  of  the  G.C.B.  had  been  made 
by  the  present  Piime  Minister  to  Mr. 
Carlyle.  He  considered  that  it  ought  to 
be  made  clear  whether  there  was  any 
right  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office  to 
prevent  these  Orders  and  decorations 
from  being  accepted  and  worn  in  this 
country.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  would  confine  himself  to  asking 
whether  and  to  what  extent  the  State 
could  interfere  with  a  mark  of  favour 
bestowed  by  a  foreign  Power  upon  a 
private  Englishman  ? 

The  Eaki.  of  DERBY  said,  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  asked  a  Question  which 
was  not  included  or  even  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  Notice  he  had  put  on  the 
Paper.  That  Notice  had  really  been  to 
ask  for  Papers,  and  as  there  were  no 
Papers  bearing  on  the  general  question 
of  the  conditions  under  which  British 
subjects  were  entitled  to  receive  and 
wear  foreign  Orders,  he  had  been  pre- 
pared to  give  his  noble  Friend  that 
reply.  There  had,  no  doubt,  been  some 
correspondence  with  regard  to  individual 
cases,  but  it  had  turned  upon  the  single 
point  whether  the  particular  case  under 
discussion  was  or  was  not  included  in  the 
Regulations  laid  down  by  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1H70.  He  did  not  mean  that  there 
were  no  Ilegulations  of  an  earlier  date, 
but  that  was  the  last  occasion  on  which 
they  were  revised.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  into  the  general  question 
of  the  policy  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  adverted.  This  question  was  raised 
by  the  nolSle  Lord  three  years  ago ;  the 
noble  Earl  who  preceded  him  in  office 
(Earl  Granville)  made  a  reply,  in  which 
he  stated  the  general  policy  of  the  Re- 
gulations in  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner,  and  with  the  general  purport 
of  ttat  reply  he  entirely  concurred.  The 
question  of  policy  was  not  now  raised 
by  the  noble  Lord ;  what  he  said  was  he 
would  not  rest  until  he  had  ascertained 
what  were  the  rights  of  any  Department 
of  the  State  as  to  the  acceptance  by  a 
British  subject  of  Orders  or  decorations 
from  a  foreign  Government  given  for 
scientific  or  other  services.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  Question  he  had  put 
upon  the  Paper,  and  if  he  had  desired 
an  answer  to  it  it  would  have  been 
simpler  to  have  given  Notice  of  a  Ques- 


tion on  the  point  to  which  his  observa- 
tions had  been  addressed.     He   could 
only  answer  the  noble  Lord   off-hand ; 
but  he  was  ready  to  say  this  much — he 
apprehended  the  interference  of  the  State 
with  the  acceptance  of  foreign  decora- 
tions by  private  persons  rested  wholly 
upon  the  Regulations  issued  upon  the 
authority  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
three  years  ago,   which  were    only  a 
repetition  of  former  Regulations  dated 
February,   1870.     The  first  Regulation 
was  to  the  effect  that  no  subject  of  Her 
Majesty  should  wear  such  a  decoration 
without  having  previously  obtained  Her 
Majesty's  permission  under  the  Royal 
sign  manual.     Subsequent  Regulations 
stated  certain  exceptions  to  the  general 
scope  of  the  first.    As  to  the  question. 
What  was  the  authority  upon  which  the 
Regulations  rest?  —  it  was   clear  that 
they  were  laid  down  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Grown,  and  that  any  person  in 
the  service  of  the  Crown  would  be  fairly 
punishable  for  breaking  through  a  rule 
which  it  was  his  official  duty  to  observe. 
If  his  noble  Friend  asked  what  legal 
penalty  any  person  not  being  in  the 
service  of  the  Grown  rendered  himself 
liable  to  if  he  chose  to  contravene  the 
regulations  and  to  wear  a  foreign  Order, 
he  could  only  say  he  believed  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  or  any  one  else  chose  to  wear 
such  an  Order,  he  might  do  it  without 
any  fear  of  the  consequences,  for  he  did 
not  believe  the  Regulation  rested  upon 
any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he  did  not 
believe  it  could  be  enfoi*ced  by  any  legal 
process.     If  a  man  wore  an   Order  of 
this  kind — even  if  he  wore  a  decoration 
purporting  to  be  a  decoration  from  his 
own  Government    which  he    was    not 
entitled    to   wear  —  he    much  doubted 
if  such  a  proceeding  was  in  any  way 
punishable   at   law.      The    Regulation 
meant  simply  that  the  Crown  did  not 
authorize  or  recognize   the   acceptance 
of  such  marks  of  honour  from  a  foreign 
Government  except  under  certain  condi- 
tions which  were  laid  down.     It  was 
intended  that,  in  all  but  the  excepted 
cases,  these  foreign  Orders  and  decora- 
tions should  not  be  worn  at  Court,  and 
any    person    holding    a    public    situa- 
tion and  wearing  one  of  these  Orders 
when  in  the  performance  of  a  public 
duty  would  be  guilty  of  a  gross  breach 
of  public  decorum.     He  did  not  think 
the  Regulations  were,  or  were  ever  meant 
to    be,  legally  enforceable,    and   that 
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seemed  to  be  the  point  on  which  the 
noble  Lord  desired  information. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  said,  that  what 
he  wished  to  have  decided  was  what 
were  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  whether  the  Eegulations  issued 
applied  to  any  other  persons  than  those 
who  were  in  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
and  what  power  there  was  to  apply 
these  Begulations  generally  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty.  He  contended 
that  the  word  **  subjects"  did  not  and 
could  not  mean  private  persons,  who 
were  not  under  the  administrative  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and 
he  now  inferred  from  what  the  noble 
Earl  had  stated  that  there  was  no  legal 
authority  to  prevent  the  assumption 
and  wearing  of  these  Orders  in  this 
country. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  said,  there  was 
a  great  distinction  between  those  who 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Grown  and  the 
general  public.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Houghton),  having  taken  thi*ee  years  to 
reply  to  his  speech,  had  forgotten  some 
things  he  had  said,  and  had  misquoted 
what  he  (Earl  Granville)  said  about  the 
opinions  of  two  Sovereigns.  It  had 
never  been  historically  accepted  that 
Elizabeth  said  she  **  would  mark  her 
own  sheep ;"  that  remark  was  attributed 
to  George  IH.  What  Elizabeth  said, 
with  somewhat  of  despotic  coarseness, 
was — **  I  will  not  allow  my  dogs  to  wear 
any  collars  but  my  own."  As  he  was  not 
in  office  now  he  did  not  feel  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  add  anything  to  what  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  said, 
but  he  agreed  in  what  had  fallen  from 
him.  He  felt  regret  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  Eegulations,  be- 
cause he  knew  many  individuals  who 
would  like  to  wear  foreign  decorations. 
There  was  one  argument  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  use  in  support  of  the  views  of 
those  who  wished  to  wear  them.  When 
some  one  applied  to  Lord  Melbourne  for 
an  Order,  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
the  applicant  had  established  any  claim 
to  it ;  and  the  answer  was — **  The  fact 
is,  he  is  a  very  dressy  man,  and  would 
show  it  off  exceedingly  well."  In  his 
own  case,  before  he  had  the  Order  which 
he  was  proud  of  wearing,  he  had  the 
offer  of  several  European  Orders,  not  for 
any  merit  of  his  own,  but  because  he 
held  certain  offices  of  State ;  but  under 
the  Eegulations  he  had  refused  them. 
He  knew  no  one  who  was  so  likely  as 

The  Earl  of  Derby 


the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Houghton)  to  re- 
ceive Orders  from  many  countries,  for 
he  was  well  known  on  the  Continent  and 
beyond  the  Atlantic  ;  and  he  was  quite 
sure  that  honours  would  be  most  cheer- 
fully given  to  him,  and  that  they  would 
become  him  very  much.  The  only  thing 
was,  they  would  make  him  too  cosmo- 
politan, for  he  already  called  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  the  **  Mini- 
ster "  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  in  his  speech 
he  had  quoted  French,  and  he  was  not 
quite  sure  he  did  not  detect  some  Galli- 
cisms. However,  the  occasion  was  not 
now  so  opportune  for  a  discussion  as  it 
was  the  last  time  the  question  was  raised. 
That  was  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
Austrian  Exhibition,  when  it  was  antici- 
pated that  Austria  would  desire  to  offer 
decorations  in  connection  with  that  event. 
It  was  true  there  was  now  a  great  Ex- 
hibition across  the  Atlantic;  but  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as 
resolutely  refused  to  allow  foreign  deco- 
rations to  be  worn  by  its  citizens  as  it 
absolutely  refused  to  dispense  such 
decorations  on  its  own  account. 

Lord  OEANMOEE  and  BEOWNE 
reminded  their  Lordships  that  last  year 
he  had  brought  the  subject  of  the  as- 
sumption of  foreign  titles  before  the 
House.  This  was  more  important 
than  the  wearing  of  foreign  Orders, 
for  if  a  British  subject  had  gone 
to  the  recent  Eoyal  reception  at  the 
Guildhall  covered  with  foreign  deco- 
rations he  would  only  have  rendered 
himself  ridiculous  ;  but  if  a  British  sub- 
ject claiming  to  hold  a  foreign  title  had 
been  invited  by  that  title,  and  had  been 
accorded  precedence  in  virtue  of  that 
foreign  title,  that  would  have  been  an 
acceptance  and  endorsement  of  it  of  con- 
siderable importance.  An  eminent  indi- 
vidual in  this  country  (Cardinal  Man- 
ning) bore  a  title  giving  a  precedence 
above  an  English  Duke,  conferred  on 
him,  a  British  subject,  by  a  foreign 
Sovereign,  and  in  virtue  of  that  title 
he  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  what 
was  formerly  considered  to  be  the  ab- 
solute prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the 
granting  of  charters  to  Universities: 
he  thought  that  if  a  restriction  were 
put  on  British  subjects  as  to  their  re- 
ceiving foreign  Orders  some  regulation 
ought  to  be  made  with  regard  to  their 
acceptance  of  foreign  titles.  To  make 
a  rule  applying  only  to  decorations  and 
to  leave  out  titles  appeared  to  him  to  be 
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straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a 
camel. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  was  understood 
to  say  that  persons  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  could  not  receive  or  wear 
such  Orders ;  but  there'  was  nothing  to 
prevent  persons  in  the  service  of  other 
States  going  to  America  from  wearing 
them. 

JUDICATURE  ACT,  1873— THE  COURT 
OF  APPEAL.— QUESTION.         "^ 

Lord  SELBORNE  said  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  their  Lordships  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack,  when  explaining  to  the  House 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  stated  that  the  heads 
of  the  other  Courts,  including  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  might  be  relied  on  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year  without 
the  inconvenient  interruption  of  the 
other  business  of  the  Courts.  Accord- 
ingly, he  had  seen  in  the  present  year 
that  the  Judges,  including  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  had  been  sitting  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal — but  from  some  statements 
which  had  been  made  in  public  there 
appeared  to  be  an  impression  that  the 
result  was  likely  to  be  an  inconvenient 
interruption  of  the  business  of  the  Rolls 
Court  by  withdrawing  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  from  it  in  a  manner  hitherto 
unusual.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
this  impression  was  founded  on  some 
misconception,  and  therefore  he  wished 
to  ask  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack,  Whether  the  time  devoted 
by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Court  of  Appeal  during  the 
present  sittings  will  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  his  Lordship  from  sitting  for 
as  many  days  as  has  been  usual  in  the 
Rolls  Court  ? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
was  glad  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  put  this  Question,  because  it  en- 
abled him  to  correct  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  misconception  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Appeal  Court,  so  far 
as* the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  the  fact  that  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  had  given  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  business  of 
the  Appeal  Court  in  Westminster,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public  interests ; 
but  as  to  the  effect  that  would  have  on 
the  ordinary  sittings  of  the  Rolls  Court, 
he  would  place  beS>re  their  Lordships  a 


few  figures  with  reference  to  the  sittings 
of  that  Court  before  the  Judicature  Act 
and  the  present  position  of  matters.    Be- 
fore   the    Judicature    Act    passed    the 
average  sittings  every  year  of  the  Rolls 
Court  extended  over  28  weeks ;  with  six 
days  in  each  week  that  gave  168  days, 
supposing  the  Court  sat  every  day  while 
the  sittings  continued.     Accordingly  he 
found  that  during  the  12  years  Lord 
Romilly  was  Master  of  the  Rolls*  up  to 
1872,  allowing  for  the  casualties  that 
would  happen  every  year,  he  sat  on  an 
average  during  each  of  those   12  years 
156  days.     In   1872-3,  during  part  of 
which  Lord  Romilly  was  assisted  by  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  the  sittings  at  the 
Rolls  numbered  168  days.     In  1873-4 
the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls  sat  175 
days,  and  in  1874-5  l70days.     That  was 
the  state  of  things  up  to  the  passing  of 
the  Judicature  Act — the  maximum  of  the 
sittings  ranged  from    168  to  175.     By 
the  Judicature    Act  the  sittings  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  been  very  much 
extended.    Instead  of    28  weeks  they 
had  now  become  34  weeks — an  addition 
of  six  weeks — so  that  instead  of  sittings 
on  168  days  they  had  now  no  less  than 
204  days — 36  days  more — for  the  sittings 
of  that  Court.     The  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
he  found,  had  sat  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
for  21  days,  and  he  proposed  to  sit  there 
in  all  25  days;   which  being  deducted 
from  the  204  days,  gave  1 1  days  in  ex- 
cess of  what  the  sittings  ever  were  before 
in  the  Rolls  Court.     JBut  that  was  not 
really  the  whole  history  of  the  case. 
Their  Lordships  were  probably  aware 
that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  a  most 
efficient  and  diligent  Judge,  and  not- 
withstanding his  sittings  in  the  Appeal 
Court,   the  number  of  causes  he  had 
already  disposed  of  was  so  great  that 
the  Chambers  were  completely  occupied, 
and  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  increase 
the  sittings  at  the  Rolls  beyond  the  pre- 
sent amount.     The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
had  three  Chief  Clerks  and  a  staff  of 
subordinate  clerks,  between  whom  the 
Chamber  business  was  divided.      The 
staff  in  Chambers  was  absolutely  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  what  was  done  in 
Court,   much  less  could  they  do  more 
than  keep  pace  with  it.     He  therefore 
had  no   hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
sittings    of   the    Master  of  the    Rolls 
in   the    Court   of    Appeal    would    not 
only   be    a   great    advemtage    to    the 
public,  but  would  not  in  any  way  in- 
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terfere   with  the    normal   business   of 
the  Bolls  Oourt. 

House  adjourned  at  Sevm  o^dock, 

to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

laeiore  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  2Uh  May,  1876. 


MINUTES.]—-SuppLY — considered  in  Committee 
—  Civil  Service  Estimates  —  Class  III., 
Vote  3. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading  — 
Local  Light  Dues  f Reduction)*  [1731 ;  Gun 
Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment  ♦  t^74J. 

First  Reading— AW.  Saints,  Moss*  [172]. 

Second  Reading — Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the 
Crown  (Ireland)  [119],  debate  adjourned  ; 
Public  Health  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order 
(Wemyss)  ♦  [165] ;  Burghs  (Division  into 
Wards)  (Scotland)  Amendment  [166]. 

Cawmi««—i2tf/ior^—(£l  1,000,000)  Consolidated 
Fund  ♦ ;  Kingstown  Harbour  •  [1361. 

Considered  as  amended — Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue*  [124] ;  Coroners  (Dublin)  ♦  [162]. 

Third  Reading — Merchant  Shipping  [144],  and 
passed. 


CRIMINAL    LAW  — THE    CONVICT 
ORTON.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  with 
reference  to  his  refusal  to  grant  relaxa- 
tion of  rules  relating  to  interviews  with 
convicts  in  the  case  of  Castro  alias  Orton 
alias  Tichborne,  Whether  he  has  seen  in 
the  public  journals  a  letter  from  the 
cousin  of  the  convict,  Mr.  Anthony  Bid- 
dulph,  stating  that  on  a  recent  visit  he 
found  him  **more  than  ever  like  the 
youth  he  had  known  him  in  former  days, 
the  Roger  of  the  Chilian  photograph ; " 
and,  whether,  on  this  and  other  grounds, 
he  will  grant  permission  for  an  interview 
to  those  who  on  the  trial  expressed  opi- 
nions as  to  his  identity  formed  upon  nis 
appearance  at  that  period,  and  who  may 
now  desire  to  reconsider  their  evidence 
on  that  point  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  believed  it  was  one  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  that  Questions  should  not 
be  argumentative.  The  hon.  Member 
had  not  strictly  adhered  to  that  Rule,  for 
it  was  certainly  open  to  argument  whe- 
ther Mr.  Biddulph  was  a  cousin  of  the 

m^  Lord  Chancellor 


convict.  He  had  not  seen  Mr.  Biddulph's 
letter  in  the  public  prints,  and  could  not 
therefore,  on  that  ground,  grant  permis- 
sion for  interviews  with  the' convict  by 
other  persons.  He  knew  of  no  other 
grounds  on  which  to  permit  interviews 
with  the  convict. 

SPAIN  —  DETENTION    OF    BRITISH 
SUBJECTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HANBURY  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  following  telegram  from  Cadiz  in 
the  **  Times"  newspaper  of  25  th  May: — 

"  A  sad  perversion  of  justice  is  occurring.  A 
British  subject,  Henry  rratt,  has  served  eleven 
years'  penal  servitude.  His  time  expired  two 
years  ago,  and  five  successive  Spanish  Ministers 
have  declared  him  free,  but  have  neglected  to 
sign  his  papers,  and  he  has  just  been  moved 
from  Melilla  to  Ceuta,  still  a  prisoner,  having 
served  two  years  beyond  his  allotted  term ;  " 

and,  whether  the  above  report  is  true ; 
and,  if  so,  what  steps  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  taken  for  his  release  ? 
Mr.  BOURKE  :  I  am  glad  my  hon. 
Friend  has  called  attention  to  this  case, 
although  the  facts  are  not  at  all  what 
the  Question  would  suggest.  It  appears 
that  Pratt,  a  British  subject,  was  sen- 
tenced about  1 1  years  ago  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  for  the  crime  of  homicide, 
so  that  his  time  cannot  be  said  to  have 
expired.  About  two  years  ago  he  peti- 
tioned for  his  release,  and  his  petition 
was  sent  to  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at 
Madrid  as  well  as  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice  in  Spain.  Mr.  Layard  considered 
that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  he  could 
interfere  officially ;  however,  he  spoke 
privately  to  Senor  Sagasta,  who  was 
then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
who  inquired  into  the  prisoner's  conduct 
and  character,  and  subsequently  told  Mr. 
Layard  that  the  account  he  had  received 
was  so  very  good  that  he  should  im- 
mediately recommend  him  for  a  full 
pardon.  Her  Majesty's  Representative 
repeatedly  received  similar  assurances 
from  Senores  UUoa  and  Castro  and  Coi^nt 
Casa  Valencia,  who  were  successively 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  No- 
vember last  Senor  Calderon  Collantes, 
the  present  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  case  of 
Pratt,  because  he  had  been  Minister  of 
Grace  and  Justice,  on  a  further  repre- 
sentation being  made,  assured  lir. 
Layard  that  he  was  entitled  to  his  liberty. 
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as,  although  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment for  life  was  inflicted  by  the  Spanish 
Code,  practically  imprisonment  was  never 
extended  beyond  the  term  of  10  years, 
and  Pratt  should  be  pardoned  at  once. 
As,  however,  po  steps  appear  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
carry  out  the  assurances  given  to  Mr. 
Layard,  he  was  instructed  a  short  time 
ago  to  bring  the  matter  officially  before 
the  Spanish  Government.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed  to  enable  a  reply  to 
be  received  to  this  representation. 

METROPOLIS— TRAFFIC  AT  HYDE 
PARK  CORNER.— QUESTION. 

Lord  ERNEST  BRUCE  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether 
it  is  now  in  his  power  to  propose  a  plan 
for  relieving  the  traffic  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  and  opening  a  communication 
between  Piccadilly  and  Belgravia,  which 
has  so  long  been  desired  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  ? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX:  I  am 
happy.  Sir,  to  say  that,  after  long, 
minute,  and  anxious  consideration,  I 
have  approved  a  plan  for  the  relief  of 
the  traffic  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  by 
making  a  road  across  the  Green  Park, 
from  opposite  Hamilton  Place  into 
Grosvenor  Place.  This  road  will  follow 
nearly  the  same  track  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  one  upon  which  I  staked 
my  reputation  last  summer,  and  which 
was  shown  on  the  model  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  Conference  Room  last 
Session,  and  which  met  generally  with 
the  approval  of  hon.  Members.  The 
entrance  of  the  road  in  Piccadilly  will 
be  very  wide,  and  so  shaped  as  to  en- 
able the  traffic  comine  from  the  east 
and  north-east  of  London  to  make  use 
of  this  road  on  its  way  to  Victoria  Sta- 
tion and  its  neighbourhood,  without 
clashing  with  the  carriages  coming  down 
Hamilton  Place.  The  engineering  dif- 
ficulties which  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  my  former  scheme  will  be  avoided  in 
this  instance  by  crossing  Constitution 
Hill  on  the  level.  At  the  same  time,  I 
may  say  that  arrangements  will  be 
made,  by  means  of  a  gatekeeper,  to  pre- 
vent any  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
traffic  to  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
to  equestrians,  and  to  those  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  who  have  a 
right  to  use  Constitution  Hill.  I  may 
add  that  the  head  of  the  police  force, 


to  whom  is  entrusted  the  regulation  of 
the  traffic  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  proposed  road  will 
afford  an  immense  relief  to  the  block 
which  now  causes  so  much  inconveni- 
ence at  that  portion  of  Piccadilly. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  inquired  whether  he 
correctly  understood  the  noble  Lord 
to  say  that  Members  of  Parliament  had 
a  right  to  the  use  of  Constitution  Hill  ? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX  said,  he 
had  intended  to  refer  only  to  those 
Members  of  Parliament  who  had  the 
right. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL. 
QUESTIONS. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  asked 
the  honourable  Baronet  the  Member  for 
North  Wiltshire,  Whether  he  is  prepared 
to  withdraw  the  Notice  of  Motion  that 
stands  in  his  name  in  reference  to  the 
third  reading  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill,  on  the  grounds  that  the  subject 
had  already  been  twice  fully  discussed, 
and  also  that  the  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  under  the  existing  Act  were 
ample  to  secure  the  object  which  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  in  view? 

Sir  GEORGE  JENKINSON,  in  reply, 
said,  that  desiring  not  to  delay  the 
course  of  Public  Business  or  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  the  measure,  he  begged, 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the 
Government,  to  withdraw  his  Notice. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE,  in 
consequence  of  the  reply  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  North  Wilt- 
shire, wished  to  ask  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birkenhead,  Whether  he  intends  to 
proceed  to-night  with  the  Notice  that 
stands  on  the  Paper  in  his  name  in 
reference  to  that  measure  ? 

Mr.  MAO  IVER  said,  he  would 
rather  not  answer  the  question,  as  much 
must  depend  on  the  course  of  Public 
Business.  He  would,  however,  not  do 
anything  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
Bill,  which  he  believed  to  be  in  the  main 
a  good  one. 

LANDLORD   AND   TENANT   (IRELAND) 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GEORGE  OLIVE  asked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
he  will  fix  an  early  date  for  the  resump- 
tion of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
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limerick's  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ire- 
land) BiU  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  sent  word  privately  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  his  intention  to  put 
the  Question  that  evening,  and  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  unfortunately,  not 
being  able  to  be  present,  had  asked  him 
to  give  the  answer  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  find  a  Government  night 
for  the  resumption  of  the  discussion  on 
the  Bill  as  soon  as  the  state  of  Public 
Business  would  permit ;  but  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
any  special  day  for  that  purpose. 

Me.  GEORGE  CLIVE  gave  Notice 
that  immediately  after  that  day,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  he  should  proceed  with 
the  Resolution  which  stood  upon  the 
Paper  in  his  name. 

PUBLIC  HOUSES    (IBELAND)— SUNDAY 
CLOSING.— QUESTION. 

Mk.  R.  SMYTH,  in  consequence  of  the 
reply  of  therighthon.  Gentleman,  begged, 
to  ask  him.  Whether,  as  the  Government 
appeared  to  have  time  at  their  disposal, 
they  would  afford  him  facilities  for  carry- 
ing a  Bill  founded  upon  the  Resolution 
of  the  House  passed  on  the  1 3th  instant 
and  relating  to  the  Sunday  Liquor  Traffic 
in  Lreland  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  had  given 
reasons  the  other  day  why  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  undertake  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  on  the  subject  referred 
to,  and  the  same  reasons  would  render 
it  impossible  for  them  to  make  the  pro- 
mise the  hon.  Member  asked  for. 

THE  DERBY  DAY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  JAMES  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  make  the  usual 
Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
over  Derby  Day  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER assented. 

PARLIAMENT— ORDER  OF  PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.— QUESTION. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
wished  to  know,  Whether  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  could  state  the 
order  of  Public  Business  for  Monday, 

Mr,  George  Clive 


and  also  what  will  be  the  probable 
Business  for  Thursday  ?  

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  First 
Order  on  the  Paper  for  Monday  would 
be  the  third  reading  of  the  Customs 
and  Inland  Revenue  Bill,  which  it  was 
important  should  pass  through  the  House 
of  Lords  before  the  Recess.  It  was  not 
anticipated  that  any  further  discussion 
would  arise  on  that  Bill.  Immediately 
after  that  Bill  the  Commons  BiU  would 
be  taken,  and  it  was  proposed  to  proceed 
with  the  latter  measure  on  Thursday. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Prisons  Bill  hoped  to  be 
able  to  take  it  on  Thursday.  The  sub- 
stantial business  for  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, therefore,  would  be  the  Commons 
BiU. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  reminded 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Customs  and  In- 
land Revenue  BiU  there  would  be  a  very 
important  discussion  in  reference  to  a 
matter  of  which  he  had  more  than  once 
given  Notice.  

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  forgotten  that  Notice^ 
being  under  the  impression  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  intend  to  bring 
forward  the  Motion. 

SUPPLY.    COMMITTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

THE  DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER  AND  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (ENG- 
LAND) ACT.— RESOLUTION. 

Dr.  C.  CAMERON,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  circular  has 
been  addressed  to  the  tenants  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy,  excluding  them  from  the 
benefits  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Act  of  last  Session  by  gpiving 
them  formal  notice  that  their  contracts 
of  tenancy  shall  remain  unaffected  by  that 
Act,  and  to  move —  . 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  un- 
desirahle  that  the  hcnciits  intended  by  Parlia- 
ment to  accrue  to  any  class  of  Her  Majeaty'i 
subjects  from  the  passing  of  any  statute  should 
be  neutralised  by  the  official  action  of  a  member 
of  the  Administration  responsible  for  the  eoiust* 
ment  of  that  statute," 
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— said :  Sir,  some  time  ago,  in  reply  to 
a  Question  which  I  put  to  him  in  this 
House,  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  admitted  that  he  had  issued  a 
circular  attributed  to  him  in  The  Mark 
Lane  Express,  contracting  the  tenants 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  out  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  of  last  Session.  Now,  the  46th 
clause  of  the  Act  expressly  enacts  that 
the  Act  shall  extend  and  apply  to  the 
estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Com- 
paring the  expression  here  made  use  of 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
words  are  applied  in  other  parts  of  the 
statute,  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  quite 
open  to  argument  that  the  Act,  so  far  as 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  concerned,  is 
not  of  a  permissive,  but  of  a  compulsory 
character.  I  do  not,  however,  intend 
to  enter  into  the  point,  for  it  seems  to 
me  of  comparatively  little  moment  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man has,  in  issuing  the  ^circular,  acted 
within  his  powers  or  exceeded  them. 
What  I  contend  is,  that  it  is*  evident 
from  the  46th  clause  that  the  Act  was 
intended  by  Parliament  to  apply  to  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  This  clause  was 
not  only  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  but 
the  consents  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
respect  of  it  were  expressly  given  before 
the  Bill  came  down  to  this  House. 
Moreover,  as  a  Member  of  the  Ministry 
which  introduced  the  Bill,  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  must  have 
had  every  opportunity  of  urging  any 
special  reason  which  might  exist  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  lands  of  the  Duchy 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  as 
a  Member  of  the  Ministry  responsible 
for  the  Act  he  must  be  regarded  as 
especially  responsible  for  the  46th 
clause  which  regulates  its  applica- 
tion to  the  estates  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  admitting  that  he  had 
issued  the  circular  attributed  to  him 
by  The  Mark  Lane  Express  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  attempted 
to  excuse  his  action,  and  as  I  wi^  to 
do  the  right  hon.  *and  gallant  Gentle- 
man every  justice,  I  shaU  quote  his  own 
words — 

**  On  the  advice,"  he  said,  "  of  the  recognized 
and  responfiible  officials  of  the  Duchy,  having 
consulted  several  of  the  Council,  I  did  that  which 
was  considered  best  for  Her  Migerty's  estates. 


.  .  .  The  difficulties  intended  to  he  met  by  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act  have  never 
occurred  between  we  Duchy  and  its  tenants. 
The  tenants  are  scarcely  ever  changed,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course  almost,  the  farms  pass  from 
father  to  son,  and  the  improvements,  as  a  rule, 
are  always  made  by  the  Duchy  at  a  stated  rate 
of  interest." — [3  Hansard,  ccxxvii.  1796.] 

Now,  admitting  for  a  moment  the 
validity  of  these  excuses  for  the  action 
of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man, I  must  say  that  it  appears  to  me 
his  proper  time  to  have  thought  of  these 
exceptional  circumstances  was  when  the 
Bill  was  before  Parliament,  and  his 
proper  course  was  to  have  struck  out  the 
special  provision  for  the  case  of  the 
Duchy  in  the  measure  —  instead  of 
dangHng  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  couur 
try  as  if  to  give  the  lie  to  any  suspicion 
that  any  Department  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intended  the  measure  to 
be  a  sham,  or  brought  it  forward  other- 
wise than  in  the  best  of  faith.  But, 
Sir,  I  shall  show  that  the  excuses  of  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  when 
closely  looked  into,  really  afford  no 
excuse  whatever  for  his  conduct  in  the 
matter.  It  is  only  in  the  cases  of  tenan- 
cies from  year  to  year,  or  at  will,  that 
under  Section  57  of  the. Act  notice  is 
required  to  be  given  to  debar  the  occu- 

?ier  from  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 
t  is  not  required  in  the  case  of  existing 
leases,  for  the  Act  specially  excepts  them. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
tells  us  that  the  Duchy  is  in  the  habit 
of  advancing  money  for  improvements 
at  a  stated  rate  of  interest,  as  if  in 
so  doing  it  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
everything  contemplated  under  the 
Act.  I  maintain  that  this  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  question 
of  these  advances  has  practically  nothing 
to  do  with  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
These  advances  apply  solely  to  improve- 
ments coming  under  Class  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  This  class 
of  improvements — permanent  improve- 
ments— are  every  one  of  them  improve- 
ments which  are  more  properly  executed 
by  the  landlord  than  by  the  tenant,  and 
although  the  Act  of  last  Session  very 
properly  made  provision  that  in  the  case 
of  limited  owners,  or  when  from  any 
cause  the  landlord  did  not  care  to  expend 
his  capital,  the  tenant  taight  make  the 
improvement  and  receive  compensation, 
it  expressly  stipulated  that  such  com- 
pensation could  only  be  claimed  when 
the  permanent  improvement  was  exe* 
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cuted    with    the    previous    consent    in 
■writing  of  the  landlord.     Now,    from 
everything  I  hear  the  Duchy  is  not  par- 
ticularly lavish  in  its  expenditure  on 
improvements.     With    its    income   of 
£35,000,    it   last  year    only    expended 
in   drainage  and    other   improvements 
chargeable  to  capital  £731  6«.  9<f.,  and 
that  sum  was  doubtless  laid  out  to  good 
advantage  and  at  good  interest.     But 
whether  it  was  great  or  small,  and  whe- 
ther the  tenants  paid  for  it  in  the  shape 
of  increased  rents  or  not  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.    If  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  wishes  to  retain  all  works 
of  permanent  improvement  in  his  own 
hand,  he  has  simply  to  refuse  his  written 
consent  to  the  tenants  proposing  to  exe- 
cute them,  and  if  they  persist  in  carrying 
them  out,  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duchy  exe- 
cutes them,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
pretence  for  saying  that  under  the  Act 
of  last  Session  any  compensation  could 
be  claimed.     But,  Sir,  some  really  im- 
portant   advantages    could   have  been 
claimed  by  the  tenant,  and  were  spe- 
cially intended  by  Parliament  to  accrue 
to  the  yearly  tenantry  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  under  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act,  and  they  were  these — They 
could  under  it  have  claimed  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  of  the  2nd  and 
3rd  class — for  boning,   chalking,  clay- 
burning,  claying,  liming,  and  marling, 
and  for  unexhausted    manure.      More 
important  still,  they  could  have  claimed 
compensation     under     Section    53     for 
engines,  machinery,  and  fixtures  erected 
at  their  expense  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  section  ;  and  still  more 
important,  in  the  case  of  a  yearly  tenant, 
they  could,  under  Section  51,  have  claimed 
twelve  months'  notice  instead  of  six,  in 
case  of  any  disagreement  with  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite,  his 
Successors,  or  their  subordinates.  But  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  attempts 
to  argue  that    practically   the    tenants 
will  suffer  little  hardship  from  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  operation  of  the  Agri- 
cultural   Holdings    Act,    because    they 
are  very  seldom   disturbed,  and  hold- 
ings often  descend  for  generations  to- 
gether from  father  to  son.    That  is  very 
possible,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the    question,    and    is    no  justification 
whatever  for  the  action  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman.     On  the  con- 
trary, it  simply  shows  for  what  a  very 
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small  gain  to  the  funds  of  the  Dach  j  he 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  defeat  the 
intentions  of  Parliament.     Compensa- 
tions are  not  paid  under  the  Act,  except 
on  the  termination  of  tenancies ;  and,  if 
cases  of  change  are  rare,  cases  of  com- 
pensation would  be  few.     But  what  I 
maintain  is,  that  whether  such  cases  of 
termination  of  tenancy  are  numerous  or 
few,    Parliament    intended  —  with    the 
concurrence,   we    all    thought,    of   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — 
that  on  their  occurrence  the  out-going 
tenant  should  be  entitled,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  compensation  for  certain 
improvements,   and   this  intention    the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  has 
proceeded  in  the  most  wanton  manner 
to  frustrate.     I  say,  in  the  most  wanton 
manner,  because,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  the  changes  on  tenancy  on 
the  Duchy  estates  are  very  few,  and  the 
inducement  for  the  course  he  has  taken, 
consequently,  wholly  inadequate.     And 
now  let  us  see  with  what  intention  Par- 
liament passed  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act.     It>  did  so  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  for  the  tenant  an  equitable 
compensation  for  any  real  improvements 
he  might  effect  on  his  holding,  and  so 
encouraging    high-class    farming    and 
increasing  the  food- producing  capacity 
of  the  country.     The  yearly  tenants  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
may  know  that  under  former  Adminis- 
trations they  have  remained  undisturbed 
in  their  holdings,  but  when  they  see  the 
present  Chancellor  passing  an  Act  one 
Session,  and  repudiating  it  the  next,  how 
can   they  help  regarding   him  as  the 
embodiment  of  fickleness  and  caprice, 
and  with  what  confidence  can  they  be 
expected  to  invest  capital  in  improving 
their  farms.     From  statements  which  I 
have  seen  in  the    agricultural  papers, 
and  which  have  reached  me  since  I  put 
my  Notice  upon  the  Paper,  the  tenants 
of  at  least  some  of  the  estates  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  their  treatment,  and  would 
decidedly  benefit  if  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  allow  them  to 
undertake  permanent  improvements,  as 
well  as  improvements  of  Classes  II.  and 
III.  of  the  Act  of  last  year,  under  the 
security  which  that  Act  affords.     But, 
Sir,  I  have  not  brought  forward  this 
matter  in  the  interests  of  the  tenantry  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.     My  concern  is 
for  the  effect  which  the  action  of- the 
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riglit  hon.  and  gallant  Oentleman  will 
produce  on  the  country  at  large.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  have 
a  most  disastrous  and  a  most  demoral- 
izing effect.  When  the  landlords  of 
England  hear  of  a  Gentleman  so  nearly 
responsible  for  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act — a  Chancellor  and  the  head  of 
an  important  Court — at  the  cost  at  once 
of  his  own  consistency  and  of  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Ministry  of  which  he  is  a 
Member,  declaring  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Act  would  be  so  prdudicial  to  the 
estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  that 
steps  must  at  once  be  taken  to  exclude 
them  from  the  operation  of  its  provi- 
sions, what  must  they  think  ^of  its  pro- 
bable effect  upon  their  own  interests? 
Will  they  not  naturally  ask  themselves 
whether  there  must  not  be  something 
very  bad  indeed  in  the  Act,  when  even 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster makes  such  haste  to  escape  from 
it  ?  Now,  Sir,  various  Members  of  the 
Ministry  on  different  occasions,  and 
notably  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  last 
Ministerial  banquet  at  the  Mansion 
House,  have  spoken  of  the  Act  as  a  most 
important  and  a  most  beneficial  one,  and 
I  entirely  concur  in  their  description  of 
it.  It  may  not  go  so  far  as  many  of  us 
would  have  wished ;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  own  opinion 
that  it  is  an  Act  which  only  requires  to 
be  generally  adopted  to  prove  a  very 

feat  boon  indeed  to  the  country.  And 
believe  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  would  be  generally  adopted, 
for  its  provisions  are  calculated  to  benefit 
the  landlord,  and  to  lead  to  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  his  property, 
while  giving  an  equitable  security  to 
the  tenant.  But,  Sir,  I  can  conceive  of 
nothing  more  likely  to  produce  a  scare 
among  landlords — to  make  them  once 
and  for  all  resolve  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act — to 
deprive  the  country  of  a  great  gain,  and 
to  render  nugatory  all  the  labour  which 
Parliament  last  year  bestowed  on  this 
measure,  than  the  action  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
has  thought  fit  to  adopt.  It  is  for  this 
reason.  Sir,  that  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  and 
to  move  the  Eesolution  I  now  submit  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  MELDON,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  observed  that  the  assent  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 

VOL.  CCXXIX.    [thibd  sbbees.] 


obtained  to  the  introduction  of  the  mea- 
sure. It  was  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  seemed  extraordinary  that 
when  it  became  an  Act  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  should  render  it  of  no 
avail  with  regard  to  property  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
conduct  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  induced  a  large  number 
of  persons  to  defeat  the  intention  of 
Parliament  in  passing  the  Act. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  benefits  intended  by  Parliament  to 
accrue  to  any  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
from  the  passing  of  any  statute  should  be  neu- 
tralized  by  the  official  action  of  a  Member  of 
the  Administration  responsible  for  the  enact- 
ment of  that  statute," — (Dr.  Cameron^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Colonel  TAYLOE  said,  he  thought 
he  would  be  able  in  a  very  few  words 
to  show  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow had  not  made  out  any  case  to  jus- 
tify the  House  in  interfering  with  the 
management  of  the  estates  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster.  The  hon.  Member  said 
that  he  (Colonel  Taylor),  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  had  contracted  certain  of 
its  tenants  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  Now,  the 
estates  of  the  Duchy  comprised  in  round 
numbers  37,000  acres  of  land  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Of  that 
30,000  acres  were  under  lease,  and  were 
altogether  outside  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act ;  so  that  there  were  only 
about  7,000  acres  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  Act.  They  might  be  classified 
thus  —  At  Needwood  there  were  23 
tenants  and  2,143  acres;  at  Scalby  and 
Pickering,  12  tenants  and  1,319  acres; 
at  Pontefract,  nine  tenants  and  380 
acres.  Those  44  tenants,  occupying 
3,873  acres,  he  had  ascertained  were 
satisfied  with  matters  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  expressed  a  desire  for  any 
change.  There  remained  1 5  tenants  at 
Methwold,  in  Norfolk,  holding  3,063 
acres.  This  was  the  soft  part  of  the 
estate,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  at- 
tempted to  be  shown  that  these  tenants 
had  complained  of  not  being  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In 
fact,  'that  estate  was  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion.    Great  improvements   had  been. 
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made  in  it,  and  further  improyements 
were  contemplainted.     Some  years  since 
a  former  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  sanc- 
tioned the  expenditure  of  £2,687  in  the 
purchase  of  a  steam  en^ne,  which  had 
been  working  ever  since,  and  £3,600  in 
drainage,  and  for  an   embankment  to 
keep  out  the  river  Wissey.    This  had 
worked  excellently,  and  in  the  late  wet 
season  that  estate  was  the  only  part  of 
the  neighbourhood  that  was  not  covered 
by  water.    Besides  that,  within  the  last 
five  years,  £3,730  had  been  spent,  and 
all  without  any  charge  to  the  tenants. 
The  average  rental  of  that  estate  was 
7«.  4d.  an  acre,  and  the  average  outlay 
2«.  6d.  an  acre,  leaving  the  net  rental 
below    5«.  an    acre.     Notwithstanding 
that,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  him 
last  spring  asking  for  a  reduction   of 
rent,  which  he  had  felt  constrained  to 
refuse.     Hence  to  some  extent  the  com- 
plaints which  had  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  letters  in  The  Mark  Lane  Express^  and 
which  contained  statements  in  the  main 
inaccurate.     He   would    not,    however, 
enter  further  into  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion except  to   say  that,  instead  of  a 
great  number,  as  asserted,  only  a  single 
notice  had  been  returned  to  him  unsigned 
from  that  estate.      He  contended  that 
Methwold,  being  in  the  transition  state 
that  he  had  described  in  view  of  the 
further  contemplated  improvements,  all 
to  be  effected  at  the   expense   of  the 
Duchy,  he  was  justified  in  issuing,  and 
almost  obliged  to  issue,  the  notice  which 
he   did,  so  that  difficulties  and    delay 
might  not  be  raised   in    carrying   out 
those  improvements.     It  must   be  re- 
membered that  the  Act  was  optional ; 
and,  although  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Government,  he  was  also  manager   of 
the  estates  of   Her  Majesty,  and  was 
bound  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the 
interests  of  the  Crown.     Some  of  the 
most  experienced  members  of  the  Duchy 
Council  were  of  opinion  that  the  notice 
should  be  issued,  and  he  acted  accord- 
ingly.     With  all  respect  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  calculated  in  the  main  to 
meet   cases  where  estates  were  badly 
managed,  and  where  there  was  not  a 
good  understanding  between   landlord 
and  tenant.      That,  he  was  glad  to  say, 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Duchy ;  and 
he  was  convinced  that  the  Methwold 
tenantry  had  been  in  no  way  damnified  by 
the  action  taken  there.     He  thought  it 

Colonel  Taylor 


unnecessary  to  say  anything  more   in 
justification  of  the  course  he  had  taken. 

Db.  C.  CAMEEON  explained  that 
he  had  never  asserted  that  the  tenants 
were  damnified. 

Me.  CHILDEES  thought  it  would  be 
a  curious  and  interesting  Betum — if  it 
could  be  obtained — that  would  show  the 
number  of  noble  Lords  and  Members  of 
Parliament  who  had  been  in  favour  of 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  while  it 
was  being  passed,  but  who  had  since 
carefully  contracted  themselves  out  of  its 
operation.  That,  however,  was  no  con- 
cern of  his,  nor  was  it  his  duty  to  defend 
the  Government's  action.  But  referring  to 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Colonel  Taylor)  was  quite 
accurate  in  saying  it  had  been  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  three  years  ago 
it  became  necessary  to  make  a  searching 
inquiry  into  its  condition.  One  of  the 
most  experienced  land  agents  was  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  and  a  large  sum 
of  money,  between  £3,000  and  £4,000, 
had  been  or  was  in  course  of  being  ex- 
pended on  the  estate.  Pending  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  tenancies  on  that 
estate,  he  was  bound  to  give  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  bring  it 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  All  the 
other  estates  of  the  Duchy  were  under 
lease,  and  the  Act  would  not  apply  to 
them. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  thought  the 
farmers,  especially  those  in  Scotland, 
were  much  indebted  to  hie  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron) 
for  bringing  this  question  forward.  Last 
year  they  spent  considerable  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
and  he  (Mr.  Barclay)  then  said  that 
unless  some  of  the  provisions  were  made 
compulsory,  it  would  be  of  no  practical 
use.  What  they  had  heard  that  evening 
verified  his  prediction.  They  were  now 
to  have  soon  under  discussion  a  Bill  of  a 
similar  character  for  Scotland,  and  from 
the  year's  experience  which  they  had 
now  had  of  the  English  Act,  they 
might  judge  whether  the  Scotch  Bill, 
shortly  to  be  introduced  into  the  House, 
would  be  really  of  any  value,  and  whe- 
ther it  would  be  of  any  use  even  to 
try  to  make  a  good  measure  of  it,  on 
the  basis  of  the  English  Bill.  Two 
questions  had  been  raised  in  the  debate; 
one  was  as  to  the  management  of  the 
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estatea  of  the  Duoky  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  other  why  the  tenants  had  not  had 
the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  which  he  believed  it  was  the 
desire  of  that  House  that  they  should 
have.  That  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  benefit  by  its  provisions  was  proved 
by  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy,  who  had  told  them  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  estate  was  let  at 
7«.  4d.  per  acre,  the  charges  upon  it 
amounting  to  2s,  6d,  per  acre.  That 
that  shomd  be  the  case  after  the  estate 
had  been  for  so  many  years  under  the 
same  holding  was  the  strongest  condem- 
nation of  its  management.  He  under- 
stood that  the  portion  of  the  estate  re- 
ferred to  was  of  a  very  poor  quality 
of  land,  in  which  tenants  ought  to 
place  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and 
they  would,  in  consequence,  require 
some  certainty  of  tenure.  At  present 
they  had  neither  certainty  of  tenure  nor 
any  guarantee  of  compensation  of  the 
nature  contemplated  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act.  The  reason  given 
by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentlemem 
for  not  applying  the  Act  to  these  estates 
was  that  tlie  tenants  were  quite  satisfied, 
and  that  they  had  not  expressed  any  dis- 
satisfaction at  being  excluded.  Well, 
he  (Mr.  Barclay)  knew  something  about 
the  position  of  tenants  at  will,  who  made 
complaints  to  their  landlord.  His  belief 
was  that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman had  very  little  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. The  complaints  would  not  be  made  to 
him  personally,  but  to  some  agent  or  land 
factor,  who,  if  a  tenant  was,  as  he  thought, 
troublesome  and  found  fault,  always 
found  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  say  the  tenants 
were  satisfied,  and  probably  they  might 
be  content  to  go  on  as  long  as  they  could 
at  a  low  rental,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  sti^ongest  arguments  used 
in  support  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  last  year  was  that  by  giving  cer- 
tainty of  tenure,  or  certainty  of  compen- 
sation, the  tenants  would  be  induced  to 
invest  their  capital  and  apply  their  ener- 
gies to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  so  as 
to  make  it  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  was  at  present.  This  was  a  matter  in 
which  the  public  were  concerned  as  well 
as  the  landlord  and  tenant.  It  was  said 
that  the  number  of  tenants  at  will  on 
the  Duchy  estate  was  very  small,  but  the 
result  of  this  exdusion  of  them  from  the 


Agricultural  Holding  Act  was  objection- 
able because  it  set  a  bad  example  to 
other  landlords  throughout  the  country, 
especially  when  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  gave  as  his  reason  that 
it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do  in  the 
interests  of  the  estate.  The  contention 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Glas- 
gow was  that  if  the  Act  were  ap- 
plied to  the  estate  it  would  render  the 
land  far  more  valuable  to  the  Crown, 
and  place  the  tenants  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous position,  whilst  the  public 
would  benefit  by  the  increased  produc- 
tiveness which  would  certainly  result. 
Until  certainty  of  tenure  and  certainty 
of  compensation  were  granted  to  the 
tenants,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
estates  were  managed  to  the  full  advan- 
tage either  of  the  Crown  itself,  the 
tenants,  or  the  public. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  pointed  out  that  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  however 
beneficial  it  might  prove  in  certain 
places,  was  not  applicable  everywhere. 
He  himself  had  notified  to  his  tenants 
his  intention  of  contracting  himself  out 
of  it,  and  he  had  not  received  a  single 
word  of  complaint  from  them  on  the 
subject.  In  fact,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  had  not  contracted 
himself  out  of  the  Act,  he  would  have 
laid  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  not  managing  his  estates  pro- 
perly. 

Colonel  BEISE  said,  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act  was  a  valuable 
piece  of  legislation,  not  only  for  its 
direct,  but  for  its  indirect  eflfect  in  lead- 
ing to  the  adoption  of  leases  or  other 
suitable  agreements  by  landlords  and 
tenants. 

Sm  HAECOUET  JOHNSTONE  be- 
lieved the  tenants  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster were  perfectly  well  satisfied  with 
their  landlord,  and  if  asked  whether  they 
would  prefer  the  custom  of  the  country 
or  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  they 
would  choose  the  old  system.  He  wished 
to  bear  testimony  as  an  independent 
Member  to  the  fact  that  the  farms  under 
the  management  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster exhibited  as  great  progress  in 
agricultural  improvement  as  those  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  whole  of  the 
estates  were  under  the  direction  of  a 
most  excellent  surveyor  general.  The 
farms  which  were  contracted  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  placed  under 
as  favourable  conditions  as  they  could 
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have  been  under  it,  considering  how 
the  custom  of  the  country  already  gave 
tenant  right  to  farmers  leaving  tjieir 
farms,  and  in  those  portions  of  the 
Duchy  which  were  under  long  leases, 
he  believed  that  as  those  leases  fell  in 
the  same  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
would  be  pursued.  He  believed  that 
the  lands  thus  held'  under  the  Crown 
might  fairly  compare  with  any  in  the 
country  as  to  cultivation  and  produce, 
and  that  change  of  tenants  was  most 
rare 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  for 
lEELAND  (Mr.  Plunket)  said,  he  did 
not  mean  to  add  anything  to  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  conduct  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy,  which  was  already  com- 
plete ;  he  only  rose  to  refer  to  a  matter 
which  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
had  omitted  to  notice,  and  which  he  had 
asked  him  (Mr.  Plunket)  to  bring  before 
the  House.  In  March  last  a  circular 
was  issued  to  the  tenants  of  the  estate 
which  had  been  more  particularly  re- 
ferred to  in  which  there  was  a  paragraph 
explaining  exactly  what  the  Chancellor 
was  doing.  The  paragraph  was  to  this 
effect— 

"The  Chancellor  will  shortly  have  under  con- 
sideration a  plan  for  the  re-construction  of  the 
Severals  farms.  The  necessary  engineering 
work  for  the  drainage  of  the  land  has  now  nearly 
been  brought  to  completion ;  it  remains  that  by 
a  proper  expenditure  of  capital  by  the  landlord, 
and  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  under 
the  guarantee  of  leases  for  terms  of  years,  this 
estate  should  be  brought  into  a  proper  state  of 
cultivation,  for  the  benefit  alike  of  landlord  and 
tenant." 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr. 
Cameron)  had  done  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  operation,  or  rather  the  want  of 
operation,  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  trusted 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  satisfied, 
and  would  not  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  Eesolution,  which  might  appear  to 
convey  censure  on  the  management  of 
the  estates  by  the  Chancellor.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  management  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  estates,  but  from  what  had 
fallen  in  the  debate  he  had  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  fault  was  to  be  found 
with  the  general  management  of  the 
estates,  and  certainly  there  was  no  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  Chancellor  for  con- 
tracting his  tenants  out  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act,  because  he  had 
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acted  perfectlyproperly,  and  had  followed 
the  example  of  a  great  many — indeed, 
the  large  majority  of  the  landlords  of 
this  country,  some  of  them  the  best 
landlords  in  England.  Having  said 
that,  he  thought  the  decision  of  the 
Chancellor  a  rather  curious  commentary 
on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  as 
passed  by  the  Government.  He  ventured 
in  some  observations  which  he  made  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  express 
an  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  would  not  be  found  generally  accept- 
able either  by  the  landlord  or  the  tenant. 
The  right  hoA.  Gentleman  the  Prime 
Minister — whose  unavoidable  absence  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  regretted 
—  contested  that  assertion,  and  quoted 
him,  not  very  accurately,  as  saying  that 
*'  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  that  every 
landlord  would  contract  himself  out  of  it." 
What  he  had  said  was,  **  that  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  great  number  of 
the  landlords  would  take  that  course." 
The  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say — 

**  The  noble  Lord  must  have  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  landlords  to  authorize  him  in 
givinf^  so  general  and  sweeping  an  account  to 
the  House.  ^ly  experience  is  of  a  contrary 
description ;  but  if  the  noble  Lord  is  correct  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  spc^h,  that  one  of  the 
great  features  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  changee  the 
presumption  of  the  law,  and  changes  it  in  favour 
of  the  tenant,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the 
landlords  would  find  their  tenants  so  ready  to 
contract  themselves  out  of  the  Bill." — [3 
Hansardy  ccxxv.  624.] 

He  thought  it  was  shown,  from  the 
speeches  made  that  evening,  that  he  had 
been  able  to  form  a  better  opinion  of 
the  probable  eflfect  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  than  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  responsible  to  the  House  for 
the  measure.  It  had  been  said,  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  East 
Essex  (Colonel  Brise),  that  although  the 
Aqt  had  not  been  operating  to  any  great 
extent,  it  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good, 
as  it  had  led  generally  to  the  granting  of 
leases  or  suitable  agreements.  That  was 
no  great  claim  to  make  for  the  Act. 
Precisely  the  same  might  be  done,  how- 
ever bad  the  provisions  of  the  Act ;  in 
fact,  the  worse  the  Act  was  the  more  it 
would  lead  to  these  agreements.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  had  been  found, 
not  in  one  part  or  in  one  set  of  cases 
only,  but  all  over  England,  almost  uni- 
versally, to  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the 
cases  it  was  intended  to  meet.  It  seemed 
to  him  a  dangerous  principle  to  pass 
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legislation  which  was  not  to  be  obeyed, 
and  then  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  passed  an  Act  from  which  land- 
lords and  tenants  would  be  obliged  to 
fly.  He  believed  still  more  this  Session 
than  last  that  the  Act  was  not  intended 
to  have  any  practical  operation.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  intended  to  meet  a  certain 
amount  of  agitation  which  had  arisen  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
those  who  were  described  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  '*  philosophers  and 
economists."  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  Government  thought  it  would  have 
any  general  application,  and  if  that  was 
not  their  intention  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. 

Mr.  hunt  said,  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington) 
had  just  made  some  general  observations 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
introducing  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  and  he  laid  it  down  that  it  was  not 
a  bond  fide  policy — that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  benefit  agriculture,  but  to  stop 
the  mouths  of  agitators.  He  thought, 
considering  the  pains  that  were  taken 
as  to  the  details  of  the  measure,  the 
noble  Lord  might  have  held  a  more 
charitable  view  of  it.  He  ventured  to 
say  the  Act  had  not  been  so  inoperative 
as  the  noble  Lord  said.  What  was  the 
principle  of  the  Act?  It  was  that  where 
a  tenant  had  not  the  security  of  a  lease, 
he  should,  on  finishing  his  holding,  ob- 
tain compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements. It  was  stated  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  that  on  many  estates 
it  would  not  be  required — for  instance, 
on  large  estates  where  leases  prevailed, 
and  where  proper  agreements  already 
existed,  and  where  the  principle  of  the 
measnre  was  generally  recognized,  and 
where  the  tenants  had  security  for  their 
improvements.  But  it  was  also  con- 
tended that  such  a  measure  was  required 
in  the  case  of  estates  where  there  were 
no  proper  agreements,  and  where  the 
tenants  had  not  the  security  of  leases. 
It  was  on  such  estates  that  the  Act  was 
intended  to  be  operative,  and  it  was 
specially  required  in  the  case  of  glebe 
lands  and  rectorial  farms,  where  the 
rector  had  not  the  power  to  give  com- 
pensation. Now  the  noble  Lord  and 
others  who  preceded  him  stated  that  the 
Act  had  not  been  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved was  true ;  but  it  was  not  so,  for 


this  reason  that,  as  regarded  the  great 
majority  of  landed  estates  in  England 
the  principle  of  the  Act  had  already  been 
adopted,  the  equitable  provisions  of  the 
Act  already  existing  in  the  agreements 
which  subsisted  between  the  landlords 
and  their  tenants.  In  those  cases  it  was 
not  to  be  expected,  when  the  particular 
character  of  the  holding  was  considered, 
that  special  provision  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  would  be  made, 
and  that  the  parties  interested  would 
not  contract  themselves  out  of  its  opera- 
tion. In  respect  of  other  estates  where 
no  such  agreements  had  been  entered 
into,  or  where  the  existing  agreements 
did  not  provide  security  for  the  tenant, 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Act  had, 
he  believed,  been  very  generally  adopted 
— that  principle  being  incorporated  in 
new  and  substituted  agreements.  He 
therefore  ventured  to  think  that  the  Act 
had  been  and  was  a  great  advantage  to 
the  tenant  and  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  that  the  indictment  which  had  been 
preferred  against  the  Bill  and  its  authors 
could  not  be  sustained.  The  more  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  became  known  the 
more  widely,  he  believed,  would  they  be 
made  available,  and  although,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  great  many  proprietors 
and  tenants  had  been  a  little  shy  in 
coming  under  the  special  provisions  of 
the  Act,  yet  he  could  not  but  think  that 
in  a  few  years  the  Act  would  be  adopted 
in  extensoj  and  that  many  capitalists 
would  in  consequence  be  induced  to  em- 
bark their  money  in  the  cultivation  of 
land  to  the  great  and  material  benefit  of 
the  country. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  226  ;  Noes 
53 :  Majority  173. 

INDIA  — THE    MALAY   PENINSUIiA— 
MURDER  OF  MR.  BIRCH. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  EENEST  NOEL,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Birch, 
late  British  Besideut  at  Perak,  and  to 
the  intervention  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  said,  he  thought 
that  the  importance  of  the  subject  war- 
ranted the  House  in  asking  the  Go^^cdl-- 
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ment  to  inform  the  coTintry  and  the 
House  what  their  policy  with  regard  to 
the  Malay  Peninsula  was.  It  was  not 
only  that  an  official  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  been  cruelly  murdered, 
because  that  might  be  a  mere  accident, 
and  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  that  was  not  a  preconceived 
plan.  But  what  he  thought  demanded 
some  official  explanation  was  the  policy 
the  Government  were  pursuing  with  re- 
gard to  the  Malay  Peninsula.  He  would 
commence  by  premising  that  when  the 
Malay  Peninsula  was  under  the  control 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  India  Office,  the  action  of 
both  those  authorities  was  guided  by 
the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the 
Malay  States.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
growth  of  our  commerce  and  other 
causes.  Lord  Kimberley  was  subse- 
quently induced  to  invite  our  Governor 
at  Singapore  —  the  Governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements — to  inform  him  whe- 
ther it  would  be  possible  to  station  a 
Besident  at  the  different  Malay  ports ; 
and  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  following  up 
that  invitation,  decided  that  it  would  be 
the  best  policy  to  adopt  considering  the 
state  of  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the 
Peninsula.  At  that  time  there  were  two 
disturbing  elements  at  work  producing 
that  anarchy  and  confusion.  In  one  of 
the  provinces,  there  being  rich  tin  mines, 
a  large  number  of  Chinese,  as  many  as 
40,000,  were  working.  Their  migra- 
tions were  governed  by  secret  societies, 
and  it  happened  that  a  great  subject  of 
contention  had  arisen,  which  divided 
them  into  two  equal  parties,  between 
whom  constant  quarrels  occurred,  which 
had  developed  themselves  into  some- 
thing like  war.  To  such  an  extent  did 
these  quarrels  spread  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, no  less  than  3,000  Chinese  were 
killed,  and  it  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Governor  that  if  these  riots  were 
to  continue  much  longer,  and  if  the 
Malays  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
state  of  anarchy  in  which  they  were,  at 
least  one-half  of  those  quarrels  would 
have  to  be  fought  out  on  British  soil. 
That  anarchy,  he  might  add,  was  in- 
creased by  the  disputes  as  to  who  should 
be  Sultan..  The  Sultan  of  the  Malays 
had  died  just  before,  and  the  next  heir, 
the  Rajah  Abdullah,  long  refused  to 
attend  to  the  Eoyal  obsequies,  and,  the 
presence  of  the  new  Sultan  being  indis- 
pensable, the  chiefs  elected  another  in 
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his  stead — the  Bajah  Ismail.  Bnt  this 
did  not  receive  the  acquiescence  of  Ab- 
dullah, who,  being  naturaUy  incensed, 
publicly  announced  his  intention  to  fight 
for  his  rights,  so  that  the  quarrel  became 
something  like  those  between  the  High- 
land Chiefs  in  times  gone  by,  there 
being  in  the  Province  of  Perak  only 
about  25,000  Malays,  with  several 
Eajahs  at  their  head.  That  being  the 
state  of  affairs,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  called 
the  Chiefs  together  with  the  view  of 
putting  an  end,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
anarchy  which  existed.  The  Saltan 
Ismail  would  not  attend  the  conference, 
but  a  large  number  of  other  Chiefs  were 
present,  and  a  Treaty  or  engagement 
was  entered  into,  at  Pangore,  by  which 
Ismail  was  dethroned  and  Abdiillah 
chosen  in  his  place ;  and  also,  with  the 
consent  of  the  greater  number  qi  Chiefs, 
it  was  agreed  that  Residents  should  be 
appointed.  By  the  6th  section  of  this 
Treaty  it  was  provided  that  the  Saltan 
should  receive  and  provide  a  suitable 
residence  for  a  British  officer,  who  was 
to  be  called  a  Resident ;  who  should  be 
duly  accredited  to  the  Court  of  the 
Sultan,  and — 

**  Whose  advice  must  be  asked  and  acted  upon 
on  all  questions  other  than  those  touching  the 
Malay  religion  and  custom." 

By  its  7th  section  the  Treaty  further 
provided  that  the  collection,  control,  and 
general  regulation  of  the  revenues  and 
the  general  administration  of  the  country 
was  to  be  regulated  under  the  advice  of 
the  Residents.  This  engagement  was 
sent  home  to  England,  passed  under  the 
eye  of  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  was 
approved  by  him  generally  in  a  despatch,* 
upon  which  a  Proclamation  was  issued 
in  the  name  of  "  Victoria,  by  the  Ghrace 
of  God,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen  and  Empress  of  India."  Sin- 
gularly enough,  this  much  debated  title 
was  used  in  a  public  Proclamation  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula  in  1874!  This 
document  stated  that  Her  Majesty  would 
look  for  ''  the  exact  fulfilment  of  all  the 
pledges  now  volunt€uily  given,"  and 
that  she  '^  would  hold  responsible  those 
who  broke  engagements  thus  solemnly 
agreed  upon,"  which,  of  course,  if  it 
meant  anything,  meant  that  if  necessary, 
force  would  be  used  in  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  and  it  was  under 
those  circumstances  that  Mr.  Birch  pro- 
ceeded to  Perak,  and  he  was  altogether 
unable  to  understand  how  it  could  have 
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been  supposed  by  any  person  tbat  bis 
position  was  to  be  merely  that  of  adviser. 
Very  soon,  however,  Mr.  Birch  did  un- 
dertake the  duties  of  a  Euler,  and  as- 
sumed those  functions.  It  was  found 
that  Sultan  Abdullah  was  a  man  of  an 
indolent  character  and  profligate  habits, 
who  spent  his  time  in  opium-smoking, 
and  was  not  to  be  trusted ;  and  the  Re- 
sident, after  giving  him  the  best  advice 
he  could,  took  the  real  rule  of  the  coun- 
try into  his  own  hands.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  as  he  had  said,  were 
divided  in  their  allegiance.  A  large 
section  of  the  people  stood  by  Sultan 
Abdullah,  but  a  large  number  supported 
the  pretensions  of  Ismail,  and  tnus  a 
considerable  division  had  occurred.  This 
state  of  anarchy  continued,  and  some  of 
the  principal  Chiefs  applied  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  William  Jervois,  to  take 
some  step  in  advance,  upon  which  he 
appointed  two  Commissioners  to  govern 
the  country  in  the  Queen's  name — so 
that  they  were  no  longer  Residents  to 
advise,  but  Commissioners  to  govern. 
With  regard  to  the  actual  circumstances 
attending  {he  murder  of  Mr.  Birch,  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  arose 
from  the  Proclamation  issued  from  the 
Colonial  Office  after  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  to  which  he  had  referred.  At 
the  time  when  the  Proclamation  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioner 
arrived,  a  feeUng  of  great  irritation  ex- 
isted among  the  population,  and  it  was 
heightened  by  the  religibus  excitement 
attendant  on  a  Mahomedan  festival  held 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  In  pursu- 
ance of  Mr.  Birch's  orders,  his  Malay 
servant  proceeded  to  post  up  outside 
the  Residency  the  Proclamation,  which 
a  native,  on  being  told  that  it  was  the 
form  in  which  the  British  Government 
took  possession  of  the  country,  imme- 
diately tore  down.  A  scuffle  ensuing, 
Mr.  Birch's  servant  stabbed  his  oppo- 
nent to  the  heart,  whereupon  a  cry  was 
raised  and  an  attack  was  made  upon 
Mr.  Birch,  who  was  at  once  killed  in 
bis  bath.  He  was  satisfied  from  a  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  documents  that  had 
<  been  laid  before  Parliament  that  the 
crime  had  been  committed  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  without  the  slightest 
premeditation.  In  his  estimation  the 
real  question  was  how  far  the  Colonial 
Office  was  justified  in  allowing  a  British 
officer  to  occupy  a  responsible  position 
in  the  Peninsula  without  giving  to  him 


the  adequate  material  support  necessary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties.  Owing 
to  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Birch  had 
been  left,  he  had  been  brought   into 
collision  with  many  of  the  petty  Chiefs, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  not  been 
granted  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  which   he    had    been   urged  to 
initiate.     Either  he  ought  to  have  been 
a  simple  adviser,  or  he  ought  to  have 
been  surrounded  with  such  a  force  as 
would  have  rendered  an  attack  on  the 
Representative  of  the  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
land impossible.     The  Papers  showed 
distinctly  that  Her  Majesty's   Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  known  that  it  was 
impossible  that  Residents  could    have 
held   their    position    properly    without 
some  such  help,  and  the  Governor  would 
have  been  justified  in  asking  for  such  a 
force.     As  to  the  subsequent  events,  he 
feared  that  in  the  course  which  we  had 
taken  to  punish  the  murder  of  Mr.  Birch 
we  had  been  actuated  too  much  by  a 
feeling  of  revenge,  or  at  least  that  the 
chastisement  inflicted  was  more  severe 
than  it  ought  to  have  been.     He  denied 
that    the  principle  of   Residents    had 
proved  successful,  and  he  wished  now 
to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  what 
policy  they  intended  to   pursue  in  the 
future  with  regard  to  these  semi-civilized 
States?    They  ought  clearly  to    state 
that  policy  in  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned,   whether    Malays,   Chinese,    or 
Englishmen.  In  his  opinion,  there  were 
only  four  courses  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  first  was  absolute  non-intervention, 
which  he  did  not  think  could  now  be 
adopted.     The  second  was  to  have  a 
Resident  whose    functions    should    be 
strictly  limited  to  giving  advice.     Ex- 
perience had  proved  that  that  was  not 
likely  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  honour 
of  this  country.     The  third  alternative 
was  to  have   Re^idents  who  would  be 
backed  up  by  the  Imperial  power,  and 
he  should  be  glad  if  such  a  policy  could 
be  found  possible.     The  fourth  was  that 
of  annexation,   which   he  believed  an 
unfortunate  solution  of   the  difficulty. 
But,  under  the  circumstances,  opposed 
as  he  was  to  that  policy,  he  was  afraid 
that  we  had  drifted  into  a  position  in 
which  it  had  become  an  ^]bsolute  ne- 
cessity in  order  to  protect  our  commer- 
cial interests,  and  to  develop  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  richest  •  countries  in 
the  world.    As  far  as  the  Chiefs  were 
concerned,  they  were  willing  to  receive 
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pensions  at  our  hands,  and  as  regarded 
the  Malay  people,  he  thought  there 
were  few  who  knew  anything  of  them 
who  would  not  say  that  they  would  be 
far  happier  under  British  rule  than 
they  were  under  that  of  their  own 
Sultans.  In  the  present. state  of  things, 
therefore,  it  seemed  to  him  that  we  had 
nothing  but  a  bold  policy  to  pursue — 
namely,  that  of  annexation. 

SiK  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said, 
from  experience  gained  on  the  spot,  he 
agreed  generally  with  the  views  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries 
(Mr.  Noel) ;  but  he  did  not  go  quite  so 
far  in  believing  that  annexation  was 
the  only  possible  solution  of  this  matter, 
although  he  confessed  a  gp'eat  deal 
could  be  said  in  its  favour.  A  solution 
short  of  annexation  might  possibly  be 
found  in  the  re- transfer  of  our  interest 
in  the  Malayan  Peninsula  to  the  India 
Office  from  the  Colonial  Office.  In  his 
opinion,  that  Department  was  much 
better  qualified  to  deal  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  than  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  or  any  administration  in  the 
country.  He  had  to  complain  that  the 
official  Papers  on  the  subject  which  had 
been  printed  for  the  use  of  Members  of 
the  House  had  been  so  long  delayed  in 
their  distribution,  and  that  they  were 
in  such  a  jumbled  and  confused  state. 
They  did  not  contain  the  conclusion  of 
the  Correspondence,  nor  did  they  state 
the  views  of  the  Government  on  a  most 
important  point — namely,  the  policy 
which  was  to  be  pursued  in  future.  So 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  master  them, 
it  seemed  that  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
very  strongly  censured  Sir  William 
Jervois.  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  lay  on  Sir  William  Jervois 
the  responsibility  for  the  death  of  Mr. 
Birch.  He  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  could 
hardl}'  think  that  such  censure  was 
merited,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  go  too 
far  in  defending  Sir  William  Jervois 
from  the  censure  of  the  Government, 
because  no  doubt  there  was  some  indis- 
cretion in  the  conduct  of  that  officer  in 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  publicly  ad- 
vocating a  policy  of  annexation  without 
the  authority  or  support  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  We  were  involved  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula  in  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties we  had  experienced  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  where,  in  the  protected  States, 
we  gave  something  like  countenance  to 
slavery.      From  Captain  Speedy' s  Ee- 
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port  and  a  communication  forwarded  to 
the  Colonial  Office  by  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley,  we  could  see  that  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  slavery  in  the  Malay 
territories.  Captain  Speedy  said  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  were  what  he 
called  ''debt  slaves,''  but  slaves  they  were 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  course 
which  we  had  pursued  with  reterence  to 
the  coinage  and  other  matters  had  pro- 
duced very  great  discontent  among  the 
population,  and  had  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  Birch.  All  must  re- 
gret the  loss  of  so  able  a  public  servant 
and  a  gentleman  of  such  high  personal 
character  as  he  was  allowed  to  be,  but 
nevertheless  Mr.  Birch  was  not  the 
light  man  for  the  post,  and  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  his  own  conduct  had 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  that 
unfortunate  event,  for  he  did  undoubt- 
edly involve  himself  in  personal  action 
towards  the  Malayans,  which  led  not 
only  his  Malayan,  but  his  white  friends 
to  warn  him. 

SiK  GEOBGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
the  Government  had  treated* the  House 
shabbily  in  staving  off  discussion  on 
this  question  until  it  had  become  stale, 
on  the  plea  that  they  should  wait 
for  Papers,  and  then  that  morning 
throwing  at  the  head  of  hon.  Members 
three  Blue  Books,  in  which  everything 
was  to  be  found  except  what  hon.  Mem- 
bers wanted  to  know.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  debate  was  being  carried  on 
before  empty  Benches.  He  was  inclined 
tofear  that  the  Government  had  permitted 
this  matter  to  drift  too  much.  The  one 
point  upon  which  the  House  desired 
information  was  as  to  the  policy  which  the 
Government  meant  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  none  had  been 
vouchsafed.  The  simple  question  was 
whether,  in  one  form  or  another,  this 
country  should  assume  the  control  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  Malays  were  not  pirates 
in  the  sense  of  committing  pir6u:ies  out- 
side their  own  territory,  but  the  state  of 
anarchy  in  the  country  was  so  great  that 
this  country  would  be  fully  justified  in 
interfering  if  it  were  expedient  that  they 
should  do  so.  The  great  defect  of  that 
country  was  the  want  of  population. 
There  were  pros  and  cons  upon  that 
question  of  expediency.  An  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  said  that  if  the  Government 
adopted  a  policy  of  annexation,  it  could 
be  aone  without  much  expense.    From 
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that  opinion  of  his  hon.  Friend  he  dif- 
fered. Some  persons  compared  the 
Malay  Peninsula  with  Java  and  Ceylon ; 
hut  there  was  this  great  difiPerence — that 
hy  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  was  an  absolutely  unknown 
jungle,  and  in  addition  to  controlling 
first  the  Malays  and  afterwards  the 
Chinese,  it  would  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  large  population  to  render  the 
country  productive,  a  thing  which  could 
not  be  done  without  expense.  He  could 
therefore  quite  understand  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  hesitate  before  they 
decided  upon  a  policy  of  annexation, 
and  he  would  express  a  hope  that  that 
would  not  happen  which  had  happened 
in  other  cases,  when  there  was  a  long 
bill  to  pay,  handing  it  over  to  India  for 
the  ryots  to  pay,  instead  of  paying  it 
ourselves.  The  result  of  the  transfer 
about  nine  years  ago  from  the  India 
Office  to  the  Colonial  Office  had  not  been 
good,  and  he  found  fault  with  that 
office  for  not  exercising  a  sufficient  con- 
trol over  the  policy  of  the  Governors  of 
Crown  colonies.  When  the  Settlements 
were  subject  to  the  Government  of  India, 
the  local  authorities  were  not  allowed  to 
have  their  own  way  too  much ;  but  now 
these  people  had  been  suffered  to  fol- 
low out  their  own  ideas  by  the  Colo- 
nial Office.  To  allow  a  small  knot 
of  local  mercantile  men,  without  respon- 
sibility, to  direct  our  proceedings  and  to 
drag  in  the  British  Army  and  Treasury 
to  back  them  up,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. The  Hesidents  m  the  Straits 
Settlements  were  quite  right  in  calling 
this  the  Clarke  policy.  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  established  a  system  of  Eesidents, 
which  amounted  to  annexation  in  the 
Dutch  form,  as  practised  in  Java,  rather 
than  the  English  form.  He  found  two 
Chiefs  fighting  against  each  other,  and 
said  to  one  of  them — '*I  will  back  you 
up  and  make  you  Sultan,  if  you  will 
accept  a  Eesident."  That  policy  might 
be  in  some  cases,  to  a  certain  extent, 
successful ;  but  it  was  somewhat  dan- 
gerous that  the  Governor  should  throw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  a  small  knot 
of  people  around  him,  and  allow  them 
to  guide  him  in  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  Peninsula.  It  was  clear  from 
his  addresses  to  the  Legislative  Council 
that  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  appealed  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  British  merchants  who 
were  settled  there.  He  called  upon  the 
non-official  members  of  the  Council,  in 


rather  tall  talk,  to  help  him  in  founding 
a  great  colony  upon  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Empires ;  but  surely  people  who  wished 
to  do  so  should  do  so  with  their  own 
means  and  money.  The  policy  of  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke,  practically  amounting, 
as  it  did,  to  annexation,  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  without  the  deliberate  assent  of 
the  Colonial  Office  ;  but  he  feared  that 
the  Government  at  home  had,  instead, 
allowed  themselves  to  drift  into  that 
policy.  A  considerable  amount  of  pa- 
tronage was  afforded  to  the  Europeans 
in  the  Straits  Settlements  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke's  policy  of  annexation,  and  he 
strongly  objected  to  some  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  Eesidents,  taken  from  this 
limited  community.  One  of  the  persons 
so  appointed  was  Mr.  Davidson,  who 
had  had  money  dealings  with  the  Native 
Prince  with  whom  he  had  been  made 
Eesident.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  Davidson 
had  made  a  formal  transfer  of  the  claim ; 
but  it  was  clearly  a  nominal  transfer 
only ;  he  was  still,  in  fact,  the  Prince's 
creditor,  and  as  such  was  appointed  to 
administer  his  revenue.  The  first  use 
which  Mr.  Davidson  made  of  his  posi- 
tion was  to  pro^cute  a  grand  mining 
company,  in  which  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal partner.  Such  an  appointment 
was  a  most  improper  one,  and  ought 
never  to  have  bean  made.  Another  ap- 
pointment was  that  of  Captain  Speedy, 
who  might  be  a  fine  fellow,  but  was  a 
sort  of  free  lance  such  as  used  to  go 
about  in  the  Middle  Ages,  placing  him- 
self at  the  disposal  of  different  Princes. 
Some  time  ago  he  had  come  into  contact 
with  this  Captain  Speedy,  who  was  then 
enlisting  soldiers  in  the  Punjab  and  was 
about  to  proceed  with  them  in  a  steamer 
from  Calcutta  to  the  Straits.  The  Indian 
Government  stopped  him  on  that  occa- 
sion. Captain  Speedy  had  got  permis- 
sion from  some  Malay  Chief  to  recruit 
soldiers,  and  a  little  later  on  he  did  get 
some  together  for  this  service.  Next  he 
came  to  Sir  William  Jervois,  who,  he 
thought,  had  been  rather  hardly  treated 
in  this  matter.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  having 
practically  assumed  the  administration 
of  these  territories.  Sir  William  Jervois 
went  a  step  further,  but  it  happened 
that  disaster  ensued,  and  instead  of 
meeting  with  approval  he  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  censure.  He  sincerely 
hoped  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
not  let  the  question  of  policy  be  deter- 
mined by   the  Governors  of  CQl<mv^<^ 
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whose  speeclies  he  quoted.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  deliverinp^  very  long 
speeches  on  the  subject.  He  trusted  the 
Government  would  tell  the  House  what 
they  proposed  to  do  in  regard  to  the  cost 
already  incurred  in  consequence  of  the 
events  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  It 
was  stated  that  something  like  £100,000 
had  been  spent  in  transporting  troops 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  he  should 
like  to  know  by  whom  this  expense  was 
to  be  borne?  If  not  by  the  Colony 
then  he  objected  to  the  large  ex- 
pense of  carrying  backwards  and  for- 
wards troops  to  and  from  Calcutta. 
Practically  it  placed  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  Britain  at  the  beck  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  small  Settlement.  If  that  was 
to  continue,  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  cost  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Settlement  or  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  British 
taxpayers  ?  He  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  the 
Indian  Government. 

Mr.  LAING  agreed  that  great  in- 
justice would  be  perpetrated  if  any  por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  this  Malayan 
enterprize  were  thrown  on  the  Indian 
Exchequer.  At  the  same  time  annex- 
ation to  India  might  have  such  a  value 
in  many  respects,  as  to  make  it  desirable 
to  keep  the  question  open.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  annex- 
ation, and  in  that  case  it  would  be  well 
for  the  English  to  have  the  power  of 
transferring  what  would  then  be  an 
English  colony  to  the  Government  of 
India.  At  the  time  when  the  finances  of 
India  were  in  such  distress  after  the 
Mutiny,  among  the  measures  of  retrench- 
ment that  were  considered  was  one  as  to 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Singa- 
pore Settlement.  It  was  then  estab- 
lished that  India  was  paying  for  the 
support  of  a  dependency  with  which  she 
ha!d  no  special  connection.  If  any  idea 
were  entertained  of  handing  over  to 
India  the  whole  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
a  proceeding  which,  in  his  opinion,  on  a 
review  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances, 
it  was  expedient  to  take,  an  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  to  India  in  respect  of 
the  cost  of  the  transfer.  If  that  were 
not  done,  at  any  rate  security  should  be 
taken  that  none  of  the  expenses  of  that 
transfer  should  fall  on  that  country. 
There  was  only  one  way  in  which  the 
Peninsula  could  be  rendered  like  what 
the  Governors  represented — namely,  by 
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Chinese  immigration.  If  that  were  en- 
couraged, it  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage both  to  the  English  and  to  the 
Indian  Governments.  K  things  were 
left  in  their  present  state  we  must  drift 
gradually  into  a  policy  of  annexation. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
remarked  that  annexation  had  been  prac- 
tically going  on  ever  since  the  time  when 
he  first  served  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
— indeed  ever  since  the  free  trade  port 
of  Singapore  was  established  in   1819 
under  the  wise  selection  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  and  Mr.  Crawford — in  so  far  that 
the  influence  of   our  power  had  been 
gradually  year  by  year  extending  and 
our  authority  recognized  and  accepted 
by  the  various  petty  Rajahs  and  Chiefs 
ruling  in  the  numerous  territories  into 
which   Malay  Land  was    divided.      It 
was  impossible  for  the  British  power 
to  continue   to  hold  these    free   trade 
settlements   in  the    Straits  of  Malacca 
without  that  supremacy  which  was  the 
natural  result  of  a  great  nation  acting 
with  fairness  and  honesty,  as  our  Go- 
vernment had  done,  over  a  vast   area 
occupied  by  Chinese  and  Malays  anxious 
to  live  in  peace,  fully  alive  to  the  com- 
parative  excellence   of   our  rule,  and, 
above    aU,    appreciating    the    benefits 
which  our  free  trade  policy  gave  them. 
Then,  as  regarded  wars  and  disturbances 
in  that  vast  area,   they  had   been   re- 
peatedly threatened  from  the  time  we 
bought  Penang  in  the  last  century,  and 
especially  since  we  had  occupied  Singa- 
pore and  Malacca  ;  and  they  were  un- 
avoidable so  long  as  we  enforced  order, 
put  down  piracies,  and  prevented  aggres- 
sions against  our  rule  or  our  people.    In 
his  youth  he  was  several  times  under 
orders  to    take  the  field    against    the 
Malays,  but  he  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  British  authori- 
ties to  abstain  from  encroaching  on  the 
nominally  independent  rights  of  the  petty 
Chiefs  who  unfortunately  misgoverned 
that  tract  which  was  beyond  our  boun- 
daries. There  was,  however,  a  great  temp- 
tation to  annex  by  force,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  natural   and    unavoidable 
amalgamation  which  year  by  year,  as 
our    Settlements    prospered,    must    be 
effected  by  the  desire  of  the  people  in  the 
neighbouring  States  to  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  good  and  peaceable  Government. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  great  temptation 
to  expedite  that  union,  for  the  land  was 
full  of  natural  resources,  and  all  who  had 
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Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  and  others  bad 
contended  that  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  ought  to  have  known  that  affairs 
were  drifting  into  an  unsatisfactory  or 
dangerous  position ;  but  he  (Mr.  Low- 
ther)  was  certain  that  when  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  more  thoroughly  perused  these 
Papers  and  glanced  at  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Carnarvon  of  May  20,  they  would 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  until  the 
news  was  received  of  the  deplorable 
events  which  had  occurred  in  that  coun- 
try the  Colonial  Secretary  was  not  at  all 
aware  that  there  had  been  any  departure 
from  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  which  he 
had  himself  sanctioned.  But  the  policy 
which  had  been  inaugurated  by  Sir 
William  Jervois  and  carried  into  effect 
by  Mr.  Birch  was  a  serious  departure 
from  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  He 
(Mr.  Lowther)  entertained  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  any  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence by  the  Home  Government  with  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  Government  of 
distant  Settlements  was  undesirable,  and 
likely  in  most  cases  to  be  mischievous. 
Such  an  interference  was  calculated  to 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
Government,  and  was  not  likely  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  public 
service.  He  might  add  to  this  far 
more  important  question,  the  ener- 
getic action  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment necessitated  by  any  sudden  out- 
break, or  matters  which  could  not  be 
contemplated  by  the  Home  Government 
— in  all  these  cases  he  considered  that 
the  action  of  the  Home  Government 
would  be  most  mischievous  if  it  tended 
in  any  way  to  diminish  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  administrative  Govern- 
ment or  any  possible  interference  with 
its  action.  But  when  the  question  was 
not  one  of  minor  details  or  sudden  emer- 
gency necessitating  immediate  action, 
and  when  the  position  of  affairs  was  an 
important  change  of  policy  extending  to 
an  indefinite  future,  he  considered  that 
the  conditions  he  had  indicated  in  no 
shape  or  form  applied.  Under  such 
circumstances  as  these  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  Governor  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  adopting  so 
serious  an  innovation  upon  the  state  of 
affairs.  Sir  William  Jervois,  however, 
apparently  satisfied  himself  that  the 
status  quo  should  be  changed,  and  he 
did  not  communicate  with  the  Home 
Government   before    he    adopted   the 


idea  which  was  in  his  own  mind. 
That  was  a  course  of  proceeding  much 
to  be  deplored,  for  in  the  selection 
of  the  new  policy  conferring  the  virtual 
direction  of  Governments  that  were 
nominally  independent  upon  the  Resi- 
dents, a  step  was  taken  that  was  a  very 
serious  innovation,  and  one  which  had 
not  led  to  very  satisfactory  results. 
Eeference  had  been  made  to  that  un- 
fortunate occurrence — the  death  of  Mr. 
Birch,  and  with  regard  to  the  details  of 
that  untoward  event,  it  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
the  Secretarv  of  State  had  called  the 
attention  of  Sir  William  Jervois  to  the 
fact  that  the  outbreak  could  not  be  dis- 
associated from  the  introduction  of  the 
new  policy,  and  this  expression  of  opi- 
nion was  disapproved  by  one  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  (Mr.  Lowther),  how- 
ever, contended  that  his  noble  Friend 
would  not  have  fulfilled  his  duty  if  he 
had  failed  to  point  out  that  this  unfor- 
tunate outbreak  had  followed  close  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  new  policy,  but 
he  did  not  for  a  moment  place  upon  Sir 
William  Jervois  the  responsibility  for  the 
actual  death  of  Mr.  Birch.  His  noble 
Friend  did  not  desire  to  censure,  he  only 
stated  his  views  of  the  conduct  of  Sir 
William  Jervois,  and  he  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing confidence  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  his  adapting  himself  to  the 
policy  that  was  placed  before  him.  The 
Colonial  Office  was  not  responsible  for  the 
transactions  that  had  taken  place;  in  fact, 
it  was  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial  Office  that  led  to  these  deplpr- 
able  events.  The  outbreak  was  followed 
up  by  more  serious  disturbances,  which 
showed  that  the  condition  of  the  Native 
population  was  such  as  gave  reason  for 
considerable  alarm.  A  good  many  sug- 
gestions had  been  made  as  to  the  future 
policy  which  should  be  followed  out  with 
regard  to  these  Settlements.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Noel)  spoke  of 
the  chastisement — that  was  his  expres- 
sion— inflicted  upon  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  and  spoke  of  it  as  being  ex- 
cessive. Now,  he  (Mr.  Lowther)  thought 
it  would  hardly  be  contended  that  there 
had  been  any  gp'eat  excesses.  Of  course 
when  war  came  among  any  people 
events  unfortunately  occured  which  those 
who  calmly  viewed  the  circumstances  at 
a  distance  were  unable  to  do  otherwise 
than  regret.  But  so  far  as  he  had 
been  able'  to  make  himself  master  of 
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had  recommended,  a  large  and  steady 
immigration  of  Chinese,  for  nothing 
could  be  wiser  than  to  encourage  the 
settlement  in  the  Peninsula  of  that  in- 
dustrious people,  who  could  very  easily 
be  brought  there.  No  country  was 
better  adapted  for  being  opened  out  to 
commerce  than  the  Malay  country,  but  to 
promote  that  end  it  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  Malay  Chiefs,  who  in 
general  were  a  cock-fighting  and  opium- 
eating  set  of  men,  from  carrying  on 
their  devastating  wars  and  their  pirati- 
cal expeditions. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  confessed  that 
he  could  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of 
hon.  Members  who  complained  that  the 
voluminous  Papers  relating  to  that  sub- 
ject had  been  delivered  to  them  only 
that  morning.  But  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  seeing  that  he  had  occasion 
some  weeks  ago  to  state  that  the  produc- 
tion of  all  those  Papers  was  of  necessity 
delayed  until  the  Colonial  Office  had  re- 
ceived from  Sir  William  Jervois  an  im- 
portant despatch,  which  was  to  contain 
an  explanation  of  the  conduct  he  had 
pursued  as  to  the  deplorable  events  in 
the  Straits  Settlements.  Sir  William 
Jervois  had  wished,  not  very  unreason- 
ably, that  not  only  should  his  despatch 
when  received  be  included  among  the 
Papers  laid  before  Parliament,  but  that 
the  publication  of  all  the  other  Papers 
should  be  delayed  until  his  defence  could 
appear  along  with  them.  The  Secretary 
of  State  could  not  fairly  have  returned 
any  other  answer  than  the  one  he  gave 
— namely,  that  the  publication  of  further 
Papers  on  the  subject  should  be  delayed 
until  Sir  William  Jervois's  defence  could 
be  included  among  them.  Then,  of 
course,  the  Secretary  of  State  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  allowing  Sir 
William  Jervois's  despatch  to  appear 
without  his  own  reply,  and  thus  the  de- 
lay in  the  publication  of  the  Papers  was 
brought  down  to  a  very  recent  period. 
He  regretted  that  hon.  Members  had 
had  so  short  a  time  in  which  to  master 
the  particulars  contained  in  these  volu- 
minous Papers ;  but  they  were  pressed 
on  at  the  last  moment,  so  that  they 
might  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members 
when  this  question  was  brought  forward. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
Noel)  had  recited  very  plainly  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  as  he  had  pointed  out, 
there  was  considerable  property  in  mines 
and  an  extensive  commerce  in  which  a 
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considerable  amount  of  British  capital  was 
employed  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
neighbouring  territories,  and  this  country 
was  therefore  concerned  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  good  government 
there.     That  caused  the  British  Govern- 
ment   to    have  a  practical  interest    in 
the  administration  of  the  surrounding 
States.  Of  course,  the  question  remained 
to  what  extent  that  interest  should  be 
carried,  and  what  shape  it  should  assume. 
It    had    been    already    said   that   our 
relations   with  these   States   had  been 
brought  into  unfortunate  prominence  by 
some  riots  that  had  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  some  emigrant  Chinese,  who, 
though  a  most  useful  and  industrious 
race,  were  apt  to  cause  local  dissatisfac- 
tion where  they  settled.    The  disturb- 
ance began  among  the  Chinese  them- 
selves ;  but  the  Malays  sided  with  one 
or  other  of  the  combatants,  and  necessi- 
tated the  intervention  of  some  stronger 
power.      In  that  state  of   things    Sir 
Andrew  Clarke    found    himself   called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  disputed  succession 
to  the   Sultanship.     The  choice  of  the 
Chiefs  fell  upon  Ismail,  but  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke  thought  the    interests    of    this 
country  could  be  better  served  by  a  dif- 
ferent choice,  and  at  his  instance  Ab- 
dullah was  appointed.     Of  that  person- 
age all  he  (Mr.  Lowther)  would  say  was, 
that  if  he  was  the  best  that  could  be 
chosen,  his  selection  did  not  reflect  ereat 
credit  on  his  rivals,  and  he  would  at 
once  admit  that  he  did  not  seem  particu- 
larly fitted  for  government.     His  addic- 
tion to  the  practice  of  opium-eating  now 
calculated  to  raise  doubts  as  to  his  being 
likely  to  prove  a  very  energetic  ruler. 
Then  followed  the  Treaty  of  Panghore 
— which  might  be  considered  the  start- 
ing point  of  our  difficulties — in  which  it 
was  clearly  laid  down  that  the  Besidents 
at  the  various  Courts  were  to  act  as  ad- 
visers.    From  the  fact  that  the  advice 
of  the  Residents  was  to  be  asked  and 
acted  upon,  the  hon.  Member  who  intro- 
duced the  discussion  concluded  that  the 
British  Government  intended  actively  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  Stat^8  in 
question ;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
language  of  the  Treaty,  together  with 
the  despatches  relating  to  it,  would  show 
that    no    such   understanding    existed. 
The  subsequent  Proclamation,  to  which 
reference  had  been  made,  however,  upon 
the  face  of  it  involved  a  serious  departure 
from  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.     The  hon. 
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Oentleman  the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  and  others  had 
contended  that  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  ought  to  have  known  that  affairs 
were  drifting  into  an  unsatisfactory  or 
dangerous  position ;  but  he  (Mr.  Low- 
ther)  was  certain  that  when  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  more  thoroughly  perused  these 
Papers  and  glanced  at  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Carnarvon  of  May  20,  they  would 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  until  the 
news  was  received  of  the  deplorable 
events  which  had  occurred  in  that  coun- 
try the  Colonial  Secretary  was  not  at  all 
aware  that  there  had  been  any  departure 
from  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  which  he 
had  himself  sanctioned.    But  the  policy 
which  had    been  inaugurated  by    Sir 
William  Jervois  and  carried  into  effect 
by  Mr.  Birch  was  a  serious  departure 
from  the  existing  state  of  affairs.    He 
(Mr.  Lowther)  entertained  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  any  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence by  the  Home  Government  with  the 
ordinary  routine  of  the  Government  of 
distant  Settlements  was  undesirable,  and 
likely  in  most  cases  to  be  mischievous. 
Such  an  interference  was  calculated  to 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
Government,    and    was   not   likely    to 
promote    the    interests    of   the   public 
service.     He    might    add  to  this    far 
more    important    question,    the    ener- 
getic action   on   the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment necessitated  by  any  sudden  out- 
break, or  matters  which  could  not  be 
contemplated  by  the  Home  Government 
— in  all  these  cases  he  considered  that 
the   action  of  the  Home  Government 
would  be  most  mischievous  if  it  tended 
in  any  way  to  diminish  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  administrative  Govern- 
ment or  any  possible  interference  with 
its  action.    But  when  the  question  was 
not  one  of  minor  details  or  sudden  emer- 
gency necessitating  immediate    action, 
and  when  the  position  of  affairs  was  an 
important  change  of  policy  extending  to 
an  indefinite  future,  ne  considered  that 
the  conditions  he  had  indicated  in  no 
shape  or  form  applied.      Under  such 
circumstances  as  these  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  Governor  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  adopting  so 
serious  an  innovation  iipon  the  state  of 
affairs.     Sir  William  Jervois,  however, 
apparently  satisfied    himself  that    the 
status  quo  should  be  changed,  and  he 
did  not  communicate  with  the  Home 
Government    before    he    adopted   the 


idea  which  was  in  his  own  mind. 
That  was  a  course  of  proceeding  much 
to  be  deplored,  for  in  the  selection 
of  the  new  policy  conferring  the  virtual 
direction  of  Governments  that  were 
nominally  independent  upon  the  Hesi- 
dents,  a  step  was  taken  that  was  a  very 
serious  innovation,  and  one  which  had 
not  led  to  very  satisfactory  results. 
Beference  had  been  made  to  that  un- 
fortunate occurrence — the  death  of  Mr. 
Birch,  and  with  regard  to  the  details  of 
that  untoward  event,  it  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  called  the 
attention  of  Sir  William  Jervois  to  the 
fact  that  the  outbreak  could  not  be  dis- 
associated from  the  introduction  of  the 
new  policy,  and  this  expression  of  opi- 
nion was  disapproved  by  one  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  (Mr.  Lowther),  how- 
ever, contended  that  his  noble  Friend 
would  not  have  fulfilled  his  duty  if  he 
had  failed  to  point  out  that  this  unfor- 
tunate outbreak  had  followed  close  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  new  policy,  but 
he  did  not  for  a  moment  place  upon  Sir 
William  Jervois  the  responsibility  for  the 
actual  death  of  Mr.  Birch.  His  noble 
Friend  did  not  desire  to  censure,  he  only 
stated  his  views  of  the  conduct  of  Sir 
William  Jervois,  and  he  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing confidence  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  his  adapting  himself  to  the 
policy  that  was  placed  before  him.  The 
Colonial  Office  was  not  responsible  for  the 
transactions  that  had  taken  place;  in  fact, 
it  was  a  departure  from  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial  Office  that  led  to  these  deplor- 
able events.  The  outbreak  was  followed 
up  by  more  serious  disturbances,  which 
showed  that  the  condition  of  the  Native 
population  was  such  as  gave  reason  for 
considerable  alarm.  A  good  many  sug- 
gestions had  been  made  as  to  the  future 
policy  which  should  be  followed  out  with 
regard  to  these  Settlements.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Noel)  spoke  of 
the  chastisement — that  was  his  expres- 
sion— inflicted  upon  the  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  and  spoke  of  it  as  being  ex- 
cessive. Now,  he  (Mr.  Lowther)  thought 
it  would  hardly  be  contended  that  there 
had  been  any  gp-eat  excesses.  Of  course 
when  war  came  among  any  people 
events  unfortunately  occured  which  those 
who  calmly  viewed  the  circumstances  at 
a  distance  were  unable  to  do  otherwise 
than  regret.  But  so  far  as  he  had 
been  able  to  make  himself  master  ot 
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what  really  occurred,  he  oould  not 
say  that  any  undue  chastisement  was 
inflicted  upon  those  parties  who  not 
only  murdered  a  British  officer,  but  in- 
flicted outrages  upon  other  people  be- 
sides. It  was  necessary  to  follow  up 
those  fugitive  Chiefs  into  the  recesses  of 
the  country,  a  feat  which  required  great 
gallantry,  and  in  carr3dng  it  out  as  little 
excess  as  possible,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  had  been  committed, 
and  he  thought  that  few  wars,  great  or 
small,  had  been  carried  on  more  humanely. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Jkfember  for 
Kirkcaldy  introduced  an  important  ques- 
tion— who  was  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  ?  He  was  afraid  it 
would  fall  on  the  unfortunate  British 
taxpayer.  The  population,  or  the  want 
of  population,  had  been  referred  to,  and 
no  doubt  there  was  an  absence  of  an 
adequate  population ;  and  it  was  said, 
and  he  perfectly  agreed  with  it,  that  this 
evil  could  be  removed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  and  East  Indians.  No 
doubt  the  present  population  was  un- 
ruly; the  Malays  had  never  been  remark- 
able as  a  very  peaceful  race ;  anarchy 
was  their  characteristic  condition  and 
piracy  their  favourite  pursuit,  and  the 
practice  of  levying  blackmail  upon  un- 
fortunate persons  who  entered  a  territory 
which  was  more  or  less  governed  by 
these  Chieftains,  as  far  as  it  could  be  said 
to  be  governed  by  anybody  at  all,  would 
no  doubt  have  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  said  he 
thought  the  Governor  deferred  too  much 
to  his  Council,  which  the  hon.  Member 
safd  was  composed  mainly  of  merchants 
who  were  connected  with  the  trade  of  the 
district.  The  Council  consisted  of  16 
persons ;  1 1  were  official  members,  who 
could  not  be  in  a  position  to  exercise 
much  pressure  on  the  Governor,  and  five 
were  non-official  members,  who  were 
nominated  by  the  Governor  himself.  He 
should  have  thought  that  those  who  ad- 
vocated the  representation  of  the  people 
in  its  most  extensive  form  would  hardly 
have  made  the  complaint  which  had  been 
made.  The  Governor  of  a  colony  would 
be  placed  in  a  most  unenviable  position 
if  he  could  not  recur  to  the  advice  of  any 
person.  A  Council  composed  to  some 
extent  of  merchants,  but  mainly  of  offi- 
cials who  were  conversant  with  the  lo- 
cality, was  a  Council  of  which  most 
Governors  would  very  much  regret  to  be 
deprived.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  how 
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isa  the  Governor  might  have  been  mis- 
informed as  to  their  capabilities  ;  but  so 
far  as  he  understood  the  matter,  he  be- 
lieved they  had  discharged  their  duties 
most  efficiently.  Several  suggestions 
had  been  made  as  to  the  new  policy 
which  ought  to  be  pursued.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dumfries  first  of  all  said 
there  was  the  policy  of  non-intervention ; 
but  the  hon.  Member,  and  he  (Mr.  J. 
Lowthor),  thought  the  House  generally 
were  of  opinion  that  that  policy,  how- 
ever desirable,  was  impossible.  The 
British  capitaT  invested  in  these  territo- 
ries, and  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  the 
population  to  marauding  and  piratical 
habits,  rendered  such  a  policy  impos- 
sible. The  second  was  the  policy  of  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  —  Residents  pure  and 
simple,  without  further  duties  being  en- 
trusted to  them.  The  third  was  Eesi- 
dents  backed  by  bayonets,  with  a 
large  military  force  at  their  disposal. 
Finally,  the  hon.  Member  indicated 
the  policy  of  direct  annexation.  The 
hon.  Member  said  he  was  originally 
opposed  to  any  such  policy,  but  that,, 
after  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  case, 
he  had  reluctantly  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  that  was  a  sound  policy.  Another 
course  had  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke) 
— the  re-transfer  of  the  Government  of 
the  Straits  from  the  Colonial  to  the  India 
Office.  Now,  after  the  events  which  had 
recently  occurred,  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Colonial  Office  would  be 
displeased  at  any  suggestion  which  might 
relieve  them  from  a  difficult  duty.  But 
he  could  not  for  a  moment  encourage  the 
House  with  the  idea  that  that  would 
be  the  alternative  that  would  be  se- 
lected by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  on  account 
of  the  events  which  had  recently  occur- 
red, would  devote  their  anxious  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  the  future 
government  of  these  territories.  His 
noble  Friend  had  given  his  most  serious 
attention  to  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  J. 
Lowther)  was  not  able  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  House  of  any  new 
policy  that  was  to  be  adopted.  He  could 
only  assure  them  that  this  most  impor- 
tant subject  would  be  fully  considered, 
and  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
an  announcement  would  be  made  to 
Parliament  of  the  course  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  prepared  to 
adopt. 
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Hain  Qaeatioii,  "That  Hr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agrttd  to. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL   SERVICE  EBTIMATEB 

—CLASS  in.,  VOTE  3. 

SirpFLT — eotuideitd  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

the  official  referees. 
The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCEE- 

QITEE  in  propoBing  a  Vote  of  £144,026, 
for  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Juatiee,  said  :  I  shall,  perhaps, 
consult  the  convenience  of  the  Committee 
if  I  say  a  few  words  on  this  Vote. 
When  it  was  last  before  the  Committee 
an  objection  was  taken  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  the  Official  Sefereea,  and 
as  that  objection  was  taken  at  the  moment 
when  we  had  very  little  information  oa 
the  subject,  I  thought  it  would  be  re- 
spectful to  the  Committee  that  the  Vote 
should  be  withdrawn  in  order  that  we 
might  communicate  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor on  the  appoiatment.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  thought  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  write  me  a  letter  which  he 
has  requested  me  to  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee. I  ought  to  explain  that  the 
letter  waa  some  few  days  in  reaching  me 
because  the  Lord  Chancellor  thought  it 
right  to  show  it  to  the  three  Chiefs  of 
the  Common  Law  Division,  whose  names 
were  referred  to  in  it,  in  order  that  they 
might  point  out  any  inaccuracy.  The 
Lord  Chancellor's  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"March  14, 1878. 
"  My  Dear  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, — Aa 

some  question  has  been  taised  as  to  the  Official 
RefereM  onder  the  Jadicature  Act,  I  think  it 
better  to  inform  you  of  tha  circnmBtances  con- 
nected with  their  appointment, 

"  According  to  the  statute,  the  number,  qaali- 
flcations,  and  tenure  of  offices  of  the  Referees  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Divi- 
Dons  of  tlie  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the 
aanction  of  the  Treasury.  The  appointments  of 
Befereea  ore  to  be  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

"  Acting  ander  the  Utatate,  the  Presidents  of 
Diviaione,  with  the  assent  of  the  Treasury,  de- 
termined that  there  ehoold  be  foor  ReteroBs ; 
that  they  should  be  BarriBtere  or  Solicitors  of 
ten  yean'  standing ;  and  that  they  should  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  subject  to 
removal  by  the  Lord  ChanCBllor,  with  the  con- 
CQirence  of  the  other  Presidents  of  Divisions,  or 
any  two  of  them,  for  inability  or  misbehavionr, 

"  The  first  of  the  f onr  Referees  appointed  by 
memsMr.  Aadersoii,Q.O.,  agentlemanof  long 
RtsndiDK,hi£h  reputation,  and  considetableptac-  i 


tioa  at  the  Bar.  I  found  Uiat  he  had,  before  I 
came  into  ofBoe,  accepted  the  post  of  examiner 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  an  expectation  held 
oat  to  bim  that  he  would  be  appointed  an  Official 
Referee.  Bv  this  ananeement  I  waa  in  no  way 
bound,  but  I  considerea  it  so  advantageous  to 
the  public  service  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
conSrmingit. 

"With  regard  to  the  other  three  Referees,  I 
rejjueated  the  Chiefs  of  Hie  three  Common  Law 
Divisions  (inasmuch  as  I  was  myself  leas  ac- 
(^uainted  than  they  most  be  with  the  gualiflca- 
tiona  of  gentlemen  practising  at  the  Common 
Law  Bar)  to  favour  me  each  with  the  names  of 
three  gentlemen  whom  they  would  consider  well 
qualified  to  fill,  and  who  would  be  likely  to 
accept,  these  offices.  I  have  their  permission  to 
state  what  was  the  result.  I  did  not  receive  from 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  any  recom. 
mendation.  Lord  Coleridge  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  were  so  good  as  to  furnish  me  each  with 
three  names.  1  selected  the  tirst  two  names 
upon  Lord  Coleridge's  list.  One  of  them  was 
Mr.  Dowdeswell.  Q.C.,  a  gentleman  whom  I  did 
not  know  personally,  but  who  hod  been  so 
highly  recommended  to  me  On  former  occasions 
that  about  n  year  since  I  offered  him  a  County 
Court  Judgeship,  which  he  then  refused.  The 
other  was  Mr.  Roupell,  who  was  well  known  to 
mo  at  the  Bar,  and  whom  I  believe  to  be  in  every 
way  fit  for  the  office.  The  fourth  Referee  whom 
I  appointed,  Mr.  Verey,  stood  first  on  the  list  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  He  was  not  known  to 
me  i>ersonally,  but  I  had  in  addition  to  the 
strong  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Boron  very 
marked  conouirent  testimony  iji  his  favour,  and 
I  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  well  qualified  for 
the  office. 

"I  should  have  boon  glad  if  the  official  Re- 
ferees could  have  entered  upon  their  new  dutiea 
without  a  public  discussion  as  to  their  qualifica- 
tions, whidi  cannot,  I  fear,  have  otherwise  than 
a  prejudicial  effect. 

"  I  have  cot  referred  to  the  details  which  1 
have  given  with  any  intention  of  placing  the 
responsibility  for  the  appointments  elsewhere 
than  on  myself.  The  responsibility  is  mine 
alone,  and  t  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  the 
gentlemen  appointed  are  fully  qualified  to  dis. 
charge  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

"  I  am,  yours  faithfully,        Cairhs. 
"  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  H. 
"Norihcote,Bart.,  M.P." 

The  communication  I  have  read  shows 
two  things — first,  that  the  gentleman  to 
whose  appointment  objection  was  taken 
was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
not  from  personal  favour,  because  he  had 
no  personal  knowledge  of  him.  but  upon 
his  being  recommended  to  him  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  other  poiotwas 
that,  although  iho  recommendation  was 
made  by  the  Chief  of  one  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts,  the  appointment  was  made 
by  the  Lord  Chftncellor  upon  his  own  re- 
epaneibility.  The  Lord  Chancellor  took 
occasion  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  fitness 
of  this  gentlemen  for  the  office,   and 
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when  he  was  satisfied  as  to  his  fitness  he 
made  the  appointment  on  his  own  entire 
responsibility.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
feels  strongly  on  this  matter  as  one 
affecting  his  personal  character.  It  was 
his  duty  to  find  persons  who  were  both 
qualified  and  who  were  willing  to  accept 
the  appointment ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
he  thought  it  right  to  seek  out  other 
testimony  which  satisfied  him  as  to  the 
fitness  of  Mr.  Verey.  These  are  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  add  anything  more  to  the  matter 
except  to  repeat  that  this  appointment 
was  not  lightly  made,  and  that  it  was 
made  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility 
by  the  distinguished  person  to  whom  I 
have  referred.  I  trust  the  Committee 
will  now  agree  to  the  Vote,  and  will 
therefore  move  it. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £144,025,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
tiie  3l8t  day  of  March  1877,  for  such  of  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, as  are  not  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund." — {Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Eicheq^ter.) 

Mr.  WADDY,  in  moving  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Vote  by  the  sum  of  £1,700, 
said,  the  Government  had  no  right  to  be 
unprepared  when  the  Vote  was  last  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  the  inquiries 
which  had  been  made  since  ought  to 
have  been  made,  and  the  information 

gained  in  answer  given  on  that  occasion, 
in  the  15th  of  February  he  put  a  Ques- 
tion to  the  Home  Secretary  as  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Verey.  It  was  an- 
swered in  very  much  the  same  spirit  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter,  and,  instead 
of  giving  the  House  the  information  he 
wanted  as  to  Mr.  Verey,  the  other  Offi- 
cial Referees  were  classed  together,  as 
if  the  Question  had  been  asked  as  to 
them.  He  declined  to  accept  that  an- 
swer, and  he  gave  Notice  on  the  1 5th  of 
February  that,  on  the  earliest  occasion, 
he  should  move  a  Resolution  as  to  this 
particular  appointment.  On  the  1 9th  of 
February  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Verey  giving 
him  clear  and  distinct  warning  of  the 
complaint  which  he  intended  to  make 
respecting  his  appointment,  and  inti- 
mating that  he  would  move  a  Resolution 
on  the  subject.  On  the  22nd  of  February 
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he  received  from  Mr.  Verey  a  simple 
acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the 
letter.  On  the  10th  of  March  the  Ques- 
tion came  before  the  House,  so  that  the 
Government  was  fully  warned  as  to  the 
intended  line  of  opposition  to  the  ap- 
pointment. He  could  not  help  saying 
that  when  the  Vote  came  on  a  little  more 
haste  was  made  in  the  matter  than  was 
necessary.  He  objected  to  the  Vote 
when  it  was  brought  on,  and  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General 
supported  it,  without  answering  his 
(Mr.  Waddy*s)  objections ;  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  argument  was 
that  the  party  might  prove  a  very  good 
man.  That  was  a  rather  weak  kind  of 
argument.  Had  the  House  gone  to  a 
vote  on  the  question,  he  believed  that 
he  and  those  with  whom  he  was  acting 
would  have  rejected  the  Vote,  for  in 
numbers,  at  the  time,  they  had  a  decided 
majority.  There  was  no  disposition  to 
act  in  any  hostile  spirit ;  he  (Mr.Waddy) 
had  objected  to  the  appointment  solely 
on  public  grounds,  and  because  it  was 
considered  to  be  a  scandal  in  the  Pro- 
fession ;  and  he  was  not  misrepresenting 
the  facts  when  he  said  he  did  not  think 
there  was  a  single  Member  in  the  House 
at  that  time  who  did  not  understand 
that  when  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  withdrew  his  Motion  that  they 
might  withdraw  the  Vote  it  was  for  a 
purpose  which  had  not  been  carried  out. 
From  that  time  what  had  happened? 
The  appointment  was  distinctly  chal- 
lenged. It  was  disapproved.  Yet,  as 
he  was  informed,  this  gentleman  had 
endeavoured  to  enter  on  the  duties  of 
this  office — his  right  to  which  was  being 
questioned  in  that  House  ;  and  he  found, 
bv  reference  to  The  Law  List,  that  he  had 
not  only  entered  himself  as  one  of  the 
Official  Referees  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  held  himself  out  for  private  practice 
as  a  member  of  the  South-East  Circuit 
and  East  and  West  Kent  Sessions.  The 
objection  he  had  stated  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  gentleman  had  not  been 
answered,  and  he  believed  would  not  be 
answered,  that  evening.  He  did  not  say 
he  was  not  a  very  amiable  person  and 
perhaps  a  clever  young  man  ;  but  what 
he  said  was  this — he  had  been  appointed 
to  an  office  which  required,  among  other 
things,  great  practical  experience  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  was  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  office  of  a  Judge  in 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty.    Hat-> 
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ters  were  referred  to  him  on  account  of 
their  complexity.    He  had  to  discharge 
the  functions  both  of  Judge  and  jury — 
having  to  judge  both  of  law  and  fact, 
not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  wherever   a  local  mquiry 
might  be  pending — as  a  private  arbi- 
trator, yet  with  official  power.     Cases 
were  referred  to  him  compulsorily,  and 
those  cases  were  to  be  decided  not  where 
the  decisions  would  be  open  to  public 
criticism,   but  in  comparative  privacy. 
Therefore,  it  was  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance — firstly,  that  he  should  have 
a    thorough    knowledge    of  the    law ; 
secondly,   that    he    should  have  great 
practice  in  applying  it ;  and,  thirdly, 
it  was  desirable  that  the  world  should 
know  that  he  had  had  such  experience. 
Yet,  this  gentleman  had  not  the  slight- 
est experience.     He  professed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Home  Circuit  and  the 
East  and  West  Kent  Sessions.    Well,  it 
so  happened  that  the  Chairmen  of  both 
Sessions  were  Members  of  that  House, 
and  neither  of  them  rose  to  say  that  they 
knew  anything  of  him.     He  altogether 
failed  to  collect  what  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor called  ''the  marked  concurrent 
testimony  in  his  favour."     He  believed 
that  some  hon.  Members  of  the  House 
had  been  requested  to  say  what  they 
could  on  his  behalf;  but  he  must  repeat 
the  charge  he  had   made  before.     He 
challenged  the  testimony  of  any  hon. 
Member  or  of  anybody  else  that  this 
gentleman    had  ever  practically    been 
doing  work  to  any  extent  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.     The  country  and  the  Profes- 
sion wished  to  know  why  a  gentleman 
so  unknown  in  it  had  been  selected  for 
an  office  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
delicacy  when  there  were  plenty  of  other 
gentlemen  ready  to  accept  it;  and  he 
was  informed  that  there  were  men  of 
standing.  Queen's  Counsel  and  others, 
who  had  applied  for  the  position — men 
who  had  been  devoting  themselves  to 
the  kind  of  work  which  had  to  be  per- 
formed.    Nobody  had  every  suggested 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  simply 
conferred  a  personal  favour,  but  it  was 
a  fact  that  the  appointment  was  con- 
ferred by  him  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  same  eminent  Judge  who  previously, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  Circuit,  gave  this 
gentleman  a  Eevising  Barristership.    If 
certain  letters  which  had  been  gathered 
with  immense  care  were  read,  he  should 
feel  bound  to  answer  the  statements 
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made  in  them,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  people  who  had  written  them.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  say  that  it  was  a 
very  unpleasant  task  to  have  to  descant 
upon  an  appointment  of  the  kind  ;  but, 
having  done  so,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
propose  the  reduction  of  the  Vote. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £142,326,  be 
grante^i  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  3l8t  day  of  March  1877,  for  such  of  the 
Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture, as  are  not  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund."— (ifr.  TTaddy^ 

Mr.  EODWELL  said,  he  need  not 
bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee 
while  he  made  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  whose  name  had  been  so 
freely  brought  forward  and  who  could 
not  be  present  to  speak  for  himself.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber   for  Barnstaple  (Mr.   Waddy)  had 
not  used  quite  such  strong  language  as 
he  did  on  a  former  occasion,  nor  spoken 
in  the,  same  spirit.     The  question  was 
one  of  considerable  importance  from  two 
points  of  view — first,  with  regard  to  the 
qualifications     and    character    of    Mr. 
Verey ;  and,    secondly,  with  regard  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  ap- 
pointment was  made,  and  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  the  House  to  in- 
terfere with  an  appointment  made    on 
the  responsibility  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
By  the  83rd  section  of  the  Act  the  ap- 
pointment was  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,   and  he,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  had  to  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  persons  nominated. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  questions  involved 
was  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
exercised  his  patronage  discreetly.    The 
question  which  the  Committee  had   to 
consider  was  not  whether  the   appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Verey  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made — and  for  his  own 
part  he  frankly  admitted  that  there  were 
other    gentlemen    whose     appointment 
might  have   been   more   acceptable  to 
the  Profession  and  the  public.     It  was 
whether  the  qualifications  and  antece- 
dents of  Mr.  Verey  were  such  as  entitled 
him  to  hold  the  office,  the  responsibility 
of  which  had  not  been  exaggerated.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  keA\»3)^^^ 
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of  Mr.  Verey  as  a  young  man,  so  that 
the  House  might  think  he  was  a  briefless 
barrister  of  24  or  26  years  of  age,  who 
had  not  had  any  practice  at  aU.    But 
Mr.  Verey  was  really  on  the  verge  of 
40,   and  during  the  whole  of  his  life 
since  he  left  Cambridge  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  law.    He  did  not  know 
what  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  con- 
sidered a  proper  age  for  an  official  ap- 
pointment; but  if  the  ages  of  all  the 
four   Referees  were  taken  they  would 
make  a  pretty  good  average,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Den- 
bigh Boroughs  (Mr.  Watkin  Williams), 
who  went  the  same  circuit,  and  who  of 
all  men  was  the  most  competent  judge, 
said  that  of  all  the  four  appointments  he 
considered  that  of  Mr.  Verey  the  best. 
If  the  appointment  were  unjustifiable, 
there  had  been  an  abuse  of  patronage ; 
but  he  should  like  to   know  on  what 
evidence  or  statement  of  facts  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  determine  whether  it  was 
an  improper  appointment.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry 
James)  the  other  night  used  a  figure  of 
speech  when  he  represented  Mr.  Verey 
as  a  gentleman  who  had  never  held  a 
brief,  and  never  but  once  appeared  on 
the  circuit.    [Sir  Henry  James  :  Before 
getting  this  appointment.]     Not  having 
gone  circuit  himself  recently,   his    ac- 
quaintance with   Mr.  Verey  had  been 
very  slight ;  but  he  had  made  inquiries 
and  had  become  master  of  the  facts.  The 
result  was  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
gentlemen  of  standing — Queen's  Counsel 
and    leaders   on  the  circuit — that  Mr. 
Verey  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
attainments,  although  he  had  not  en- 
joyed the  smiles  of  the  attorneys.    It  did 
not  follow  that  a  man's  practice  was  the 
only  test  of  his  ability,  for  it  often  hap- 
pened that  men  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  good  lawyers  and  clever  men 
failed  to  win  the  smiles  of  fortune  and 
the  patronage  of  solicitors  ;  and  yet  they 
might  be  and  often  were  good  arbitrators, 
for  arbitrations  were  not  usually  taken 
by  men  who  had  good  practice.     And 
for  this  very  substantial    reason — that 
men  in  practice  had  not  time  to  under- 
take such  duties,  and  they  were  looked 
upon   as  the  perquisites  of  men  who, 
being  competent,  had  not  practice.    Mr. 
Verey  was  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  there 
with  honours,  which,  though  not  high, 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  in- 
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dustrious  habits  early  in  life  and  that 
he  did  not  go  to  the  College  as  an  idler. 
Afterwards — and  what  was  of  some  im- 
portance as  bearing  on  this  debate — in- 
stead of  going  at  once  into  a  pleader's 
chambers  he  went  for  three  years  into 
the  office  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
firms  of  solicitors  in  the  metropolis — 
Messrs.  Crowder  and  Maynard — and  so 
had  early  training  as  to  the  very  class  of 
cases  with  which  he  would  have  in  future 
to  deal.     He  then  went  through  the  or- 
dinary curriculum  of  a  student  for  the 
bar,  and  assisted  a  gentleman  who  was 
now  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
County  Court  Judges,  in  preparing   a 
well-known  volume  of  Chitty's  Heports. 
From  the  age  of  18  to  that  of  40  he  had 
devoted  himself  industriously  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  True  he  had  not  made  jpatrons 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  Pro&saion ; 
but  it  was  not  suggested  that  if  he  had 
he  was  not  competent  to  have  discharge 
any  duties  that  might  have  been  en- 
trusted to  him.    Having  been  appealed 
to  by  Mr.  Verey,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  making  this  statement  on  his  be- 
half.    He  trusted  he  had  said  enough 
to  disposQ  of  the  question  of  want  of 
qualification,  and  enough  to  induce  the 
Committee  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  whose 
hands  the  appointment  lay.     He  had 
been  long  enough  in  the  House  to  know 
that  if  this  question  went  to  a  division, 
it  would  be  decided  by  a  Party  vote,  and 
that  would  not  be  a  proper  way  to  deal 
with  a  subject  of  this  sort.    If  there 
had  been  any  impropriety  in  the  ap- 
pointment, it  should  be  challenged  else- 
where.    The  tenure  of  office  was  in  the 
hands  of  him  who  gave  it,  and  who  had 
justified  the  appointment  by  the  letter 
read  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.     Under  the  circumstances,   the 
Committee  would  probably  think  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  having  called  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  which  might  have 
an  efiect  on  other  appointments.    It  was 
somewhat  invidious,  however,  to  single 
out  Mr.  Verey  for  attack,  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Denbigh 
Boroughs  had  stated  that  Mr.  Verey's 
appointment  was  the  best.     He  could 
not  see  why  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
should  not  have  challenged  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  four,  instead  of  limitmg  his 
attack  to  one. 
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Mb.  Sbbjxaitt  SIMON  said,  he  eonld 
not  sympathise  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  because 
if  a  man  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
have  his  appointment  challenged,  he 
could  have  no  good  gprounds  of  complaint 
if  it  were  done.  He  denied  that  this 
was  entirely  an  affair  for  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  discretion.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  the  place  in  which  ap- 
pointments which  were  public  trusts 
should  be  judged.  It  was  the  function 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  watch  over 
the  public  purse,  and  to  see  that  salaries 
were  not  paid  to  persons  not  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  position. 
ELis  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  referred 
to  this  gentleman's  University  career. 
But  every  one  knew  that  **  Wooden 
Spoons  "  had  obtained  the  highest  posi- 
tion at  the  Bar,  and  so  distinguished  a 
man  as  Sir  William  FoUett  had  g^ne 
through  his  University  without  taking 
honours  at  all.  When  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  talked  of  this  gentleman 
having  spent  three  years  in  a  solicitor's 
office,  he  could  not  have  used  a  more 
damaging  argument,  because  then  Mr. 
Verey  must  have  got  that  very  introduc- 
tion for  which  so  many  able  men  sighed, 
and  yet  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of  40 
and  was  utterly  unknown  on  the  circuit 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  did  not  think 
that  anything  had  been  said  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Y erey's  qualifications  which  justi- 
fied the  appointment,  although  he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had,  in  making  it,  done  what  he 
thought  was  right,  and  that  he  was  ap- 
pointing a  proper  person. 

Mb.  FOkS  YTH  confessed  that  if  he 
had  been  in  the  House  the  other  night, 
when  this  appointment  was  challenged 
and  no  explanation  given,  he  would 
have  voted  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Waddy).  But 
now  he  had  made  himself  master  of  facts 
which  he  did  not  know  then,  and  he  felt 
bound  to  say  there  was  great  misappre- 
hension on  the  matter,  and  he  thought 
that  the  appointment  was  justified.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
(Sir  Henry  James)  had  stated  that  Mr. 
Yerey  had  made  only  one  appearance 
on  the  Home  Circuit,  and  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  had  dispossessed  a 
[Revising  Barrister  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  a  favourite  of  his  own.  But 
the  facts  were  that  the  gentleman  who 
})Leld  the  office  of  Bevising  Barrister  was 


advanced  in  years,  a  rich  man,  and  had 
not  attended  the  Courts  for  some  time, 
and  he  had  heard  Baron  Bramwell  say 
that  he  advised  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
not  to  appoint  him  again.  The  Lord 
Chief  Baron  did  not  know  Mr.  Verey  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
circuit  and  other  barristers  that  Mr.  Verey 
was  appointed.  It  would  appear  from 
what  had  been  stated  on  the  other  side, 
as  though  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  ap- 
pointed this  gentleman  solely  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
This  was  not  so.  It  was  true  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  sent  in  a  list  of  three 
names,  including  that  of  Mr.  Verey  ;  but 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  additional 
reasons  for  appointing  him  in  the  strong 
recommendations  of  other  persons.  Mr. 
Verey  had  had  some  practice,  though 
not  a  large  practice.  He  was  strongly 
recommended  by  those  who  knew  him, 
and  it  was  not  right  or  fair  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
making  the  appointment  under  these 
circumstances,  or  to  fix  upon  Mr.  Verey 
a  stigma  which  he  did  not  deserve. 

SiB  HENEY  JACKSON  thought  the 
discussion  more  appropriate  to  a  Bar 
mess  than  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
did  not  blame  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Waddy)  for  taking  excep- 
tion to  this  appointment  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  for  expressing  the  doubts 
existing  among  the  Profession  respecting 
it.  But  after  the  explanations  given 
that  evening  the  matter  stood  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing.  It  now  stood  in  this 
position — on  the  one  hand,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Barnstaple,  who 
said  he  knew  this  gentleman  neither  by 
reputation  nor  by  sight,  assured  the 
House  that  he  was  an  unfit  person  to 
hold  this  place;  and  on  the  other,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  was  responsible 
to  the  law  and  the  country  for  the  ap- 
pointment, had  written  to  the  Minister 
of  State  that,  in  his  judgment,  this  gen- 
tleman was  a  most  fit  and  proper  person 
to  hold  the  office.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  holders  of  judicial  office 
had  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  usual 
public  test  of  fitness — the  existence  of  a 
large  practice — and  yet  had  fully  justi- 
fied their  appointments.  That  had  been 
the  case  with  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Judges  who  now  occupied  the 
Bench;  and  after  the  discussion  that 
evening  he  hoped  the  Committer  -^wsJA, 
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accept  the  personal  assurance  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  that,  in  his  judgment, 
this  was  a  proper  appointment.  It  was 
most  undesirable  that  this  should  drift 
into  a  Party  question,  or  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  forced  to  a  division. 

Sir  WALTER  BAETTELOT  quite 
agreed  with  the  moderate  view  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken,  and  remarked  that  the  real 
question  they  were  asked  to  decide  was, 
whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  dispense  the  patro- 
nage entrusted  to  him.  Many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  not  members  of  the 
legal  Profession  had  often  been  sur- 
prised at  the  bestowal  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Government,  and  had  thought 
that  better  Attorneys  General  and  Solici- 
tors General  might  have  been  found 
than  the  excessively  dull  men  taken  from 
both  Parties  who  had  sometimes  in- 
flicted their  legal  attainments  upon  the 
House.  While  that  was  the  case,  such 
appointments  were  never  openly  chal- 
lenged in  that  House,  the  presumption 
being  that,  as  the  recognized  authority 
was  responsible  for  the  appointments, 
the  men  were  the  best  fitted  in  the  public 
interest  to  fill  those  high  posts.  In  the 
same  way  the  Committee  might  rest  con- 
tent with  the  explanations  afforded  as  to 
this  appointment.  Sometimes  men's 
qualifications  were  not  found  out  till 
they  were  tried ;  and  they  might  wisely 
leave  the  responsibility  to  rest  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  after  his  statement  that 
this  gentleman  possessed  the  requisite 
qualifications.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  and  those 
who  might  succeed  him  would  be  warned 
by  this  discussion  to  scan  most  carefully 
the  acquirements  of  persons  to  whom 
they  gave  appointments  in  future.  It 
would  be  most  unwise  to  divide  the 
House  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  butt  said,  he  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  grounds  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  appointment.  He  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
parted from  its  proper  functions,  and 
weakened  its  true  rights  and  privileges, 
by  constituting  itself  a  Court  of  Review 
upon  official  appointments  made  by  the 
proper  authority.  He  had  no  means  of 
knowing  Mr.  Verey's  qualifications;  but 
he  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  Irish  impartiality,  and  he  ob- 
jected to  give  his  vote  upon  a  question 
of  the    kind  in    accordance    with    the 

I 
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opinions  of  any  Circuit  Bar  or  Circuit 
mess,  or  as  the  result  of  any  statement 
here  how  many  briefs  this  gentleman 
had  held.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
Committee  could  enter  into  discussions  of 
that  kind,  and  he  warned  them  that,  if 
they  introduced  the  systein  of  canvassing 
judicial  appointments  in  that  House, 
they  would  approach  the  fatal  American 
principle  of  selecting  Judges  by  the 
popular  vote.  No  evidence  had  been 
given  of  anything  discreditable  in  the 
character  or  conduct  of  the  gentleman 
which  would  disqualify  him  for  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
and  he  could  not  therefore  justify  the 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  consti- 
tute that  House  a  Court  of  Appeal  from 
the  selection  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
the  exercise  of  his  patronage.  He  should 
support  the  Gt)vemment  if  the  Motion 
was  pressed  to  a  division,  although  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  proceeded  with 
further. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  disclaimed  all  Party 
feeling  in  the  matter.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick  seemed  to 
recognize  no  right  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  discuss  such  a  matter  as  this ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Hop  wood)  contended  it  was 
the  only  tribunal  that  had  the  right  to 
criticize  such  an  appointment  as  the  one 
under  consideration.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  there  had  been  too  frequent 
reference  to  the  eminent  character  and 
position  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  order 
to  influence  the  judgment  of  that  House 
in  the  matter  of  this  appointment.  He 
felt  he  should  be  wanting  in  his  duty  if 
he  did  not  protest  against  the  judgment 
of  any  one  man,  however  eminent,  being 
brought  forward  to  control  their  judg- 
ment and  infiuence  their  reasoning.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  own  letter,  told 
them  that  before  making  the  appoint- 
ment in  question  he  appealed  to  three 
Chief  Judges  to  supply  him  with  a  list 
of  eminent  men.  Two  of  them  complied 
with  the  request,  each  supplying  three 
names.  From  the  list  supplied  by  Lord 
Coleridge  he  selected  two  gentlemen, 
and  took  the  gentleman  whose  name 
stood  first  on  the  list  supplied  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  added  that  he 
found  "marked  concurrent  testimony" 
in  that  gentleman's  favour,  but  if  that 
were  so  why  did  he  not  supply  that  con- 
current testimony  to  Parliament?  What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  term?  It 
amounted  to  this — according  to  the  wMmm. 
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ment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Bodwell),  that 
*'  he  had  not  a  large  practice."  In  other 
words,  he  had  not  yet  proved  his  quali- 
fications ;  while  others  eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  office  had  been  overlooked. 
He  thought  they  were  only  doing  their 
duty  in  challenging  the  appointment, 
and  he  could  not  help  admiring  the  im- 
plied sarcasm  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Walter  Barttelot), 
when  he  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would 
be  a  warning  for  the  future.  He  was 
sorry  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Coventry  (Sir  Henry  Jackson)  had  dealt 
with  the  question  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
circuit  squabble.  What  he  felt  was, 
that  they  ought  to  be  moved  by  great 
public  considerations  to  challenge  such 
an  appointment. 

Mr.  GOKST  said,  he  was  in  hopes 
that  the  debate  was  about  to  terminate ; 
but  if  it  was  to  be  continued,  he  trusted 
they  would  confine  themselves  to  the 
real  question  before  them.  The  question 
was  not  whether  Mr.  Verey  was  not  well 
qualified  for  his  office,  but  whether  the 
appointment  was  to  be  made  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  whether  he,  or  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  to  judge  of  his 
qualifications,  or  whether  the  appoint- 
ment was  to  be  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Barnstaple  and  a 
few  other  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friends. 
Upon  that  point  he  entirely  agp'eed  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Lime- 
rick. He  altogether  disapproved  of  the 
sort  of  professional  jealousy  which  had 
been  exhibited  to-night  by  certain  hon. 
and  learned  Members.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  said  the  Lord  Chancellor  should 
have  placed  before  the  House  the  confir- 
matory evidence  of  which  he  spoke  in 
his  letter,  but  it  must  be  clear  to  the 
House  that  such  a  course  as  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  high  dignity  of 
his  Jjordship's  office,  and  would  form  a 
dangerous  and  pernicious  precedent.  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  appointment 
was  an  improper  one,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  disqualified  for  the  post,  it 
would  be  a  fair  ground  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  House ;  but  as  it  was  a 
question  of  confidence  or  non-confidence 
in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Vote. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  deprecated  the 
idea  that  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Verey' s 
appointment  was  actuated  by  professional 


jealousy.  No  hon.  Member,  he  believed, 
was  influenced  by  such  a  motive.  He 
certainly  could  not  be,  for  he  had  never 
seen  the  gentleman  in  question,  nor  had 
he  ever  heard  of  him.  Beyond  tliat,  he 
would  not  change  positions  with  the 
gentleman  appointed  if  he  had  the 
chance.  He  felt  the  force  of  what  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Limerick,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  ought  not  to  consitute  itself 
a  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  legal 
appointments.  He,  for  one,  had  no  ae- 
sire  to  Americanize  our  institutions,  or 
to  render  appointments  made  to  judicial 
offices  subjects  of  popular  control.  It 
would,  however,  in  his  opinion,  be 
dangerous  to  press  that  principle  too  far. 
That  which  was  most  important  in  the 
making  of  an  appointment  like  the  pre- 
sent was  to  keep  in  view  the  getting  not 
only  of  a  good  man,  but  of  the  best  man 
— not  only  of  a  fit  man,  but  of  the  fittest 
man  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  would 
abnegate  one  of  its  functions  if  when 
criticism  was  considered  necessary  criti- 
cism was  withheld.  It  was  by  discussion 
in  that  House  that  they  could  best  keep 
those  to  whom  was  entrusted  official 
patronage  alive  to  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility. Every  hon.  Member  of 
the  House  who  was  a  professional  man, 
and  many  lay  Members,  knew  that  from 
time  to  time  men  were  appointed  County 
Court  Judges  who  not  only  had  no  repu- 
tation as  lawyers,  but,  worse  still,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  no  lawyers.  That  had 
gone  on,  and  it  might  go  on  still,  unless 
they  stated  distinctly  what  was  the  true 
principle  on  which  judicial  patronage 
should  be  exercised.  So  long  as  a  feel- 
ing of  friendship  or  regard,  or  a  desire 
to  put  a  particular  man  forward  entered 
into  the  matter,  instead  of  the  sole 
object  being  to  secure  the  best  and  fittest 
man,  they  should  not  cease  to  see  scan- 
dals arising  and  to  hear  them  com- 
mented upon.  He  quite  admitted  that 
of  the  question  of  fitness  they  had  not 
the  means  of  judging,  and  as  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Verey 
for  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed ; 
but  the  question  was,  whether  in  the 
present  appointment  the  proper  prin- 
ciples had  been  kept  in  view.  When 
he  was  told  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
Circuit  jealousy  and  gossip,  he  appealed 
to  the  light  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  to  say  whether  when  Westmin- 
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ster  Hall  raised  a  universal  voice  against 
an  appointment  it  did  not  afiEbrd  evidence 
that  it  was  a  bad  one?  It  might  be 
that  a  man  was  barely  fit  for  a  particular 
office,  but  the  question  was  whether  he 
had  shown  himself  to  be  the  fittest  man 
for  it  ?  The  character,  reputation,  and 
fortune  of  persons  depended  on  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  an 
office,  and  it  could  not  be  said  that 
this  appointment  had  been  improperly 
brought  before  the  House  and  canvassed. 
He  did  not  rest  his  objection  in  the  pre- 
sent case  upon  the  point  as  to  want  of 
practice.  He  was  conscious  that  some 
of  the  fittest  men  in  Westminster  Hall 
were  men  with  little  or  no  practice, 
but  then  their  professional  fitness  was 
known — if  not  to  clients,  to  their  brethren 
at  the  Bar,  who  took  care  to  have  them 
appointed  to  conduct  arbitrations;  in 
fact,  to  discharge  the  same  kind  of  busi- 
-  ness  as  would  devolve  on  this  gentleman. 
Neither  did  he  desire  at  aU  to  reflect 
upon  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who 
had  made  the  appointment,  or  upon 
those  who  had  recommended  or  sug- 
gested it;  but  he  regretted  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  not  seen  his  way  to 
saying  that  he  had  made  it  on  his  own 
responsibility,  without  going  into  expla- 
nations. He  hoped  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  the  selection  of  the 
best  men  for  similar  appointments  in 
future,  and  though  he  admitted  the 
power  of  the  House  to  take  up  questions 
of  the  kind,  he  thought  it  should  be  very 
sparingly  used.  On  the  whole,  he  hoped 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Barnstaple  would  not  think 
it  necessary  to  divide  the  Committee  on 
the  Motion  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward, but  would  be  content  with  the 
discussion  that  had  ensued.  Unless  he 
could  succeed  in  carrying  a  majority 
with  him,  the  appointment  must  stand, 
and  Mr.  Verey  would  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  with  an  imputa- 
tion of  unfitness  for  his  position  resting 
upon  him.  This  was  to  be  deprecated 
on  many  grounds,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  necessary 
to  proceed  on  the  present  occasion  be- 
yond a  simple  discussion  of  the  question 
involved.  Feeling  as  he  did,  however, 
if  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  pressed 
the  matter,  he  should  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  divide  with  him. 

Mr.  GEANTHAM  repudiated  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  if  the  Com- 

Mr.  Merschell 


mittee  went  to  a  division,  it  wonld  be  a 
Party  decision,  especially  as  it  had  been 
stated  that  many  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Government  were  opposed  to  this 
appointment.  He  hoped  mat  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Barnstaple 
(Mr.  Waddy)  would  have  the  courage 
of  his  opinions,  and  not  be  afraid  of 
dividing  the  House  upon  the  question, 
if  he  thought  his  view  was  a  right  one. 
Not  a  single  reason  against  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  brought  forward.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Durham 
had  delivered  a  very  interesting  speech 
on  the  general  question  of  the  principle 
on  which  judicial  appointments  ought 
to  be  made,  but  he  seemed  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  if  on  every  occasion  tibose  men 
only  had  been  chosen  who  enjoyed  the 
most  extensive  practice  at  the  dbt,  some 
of  the  best  men  who  had  ever  sat  on  the 
Judicial  Bench  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  highest  grades  in  the  legal  Profession. 
Had  not  the  appointments  of  the  best 
Judges  of  the  land  been  canvassed,  and 
had  not  their  subsequent  careers  falsified 
the  impressions  created  at  the  time  of  their 
unfitness  ?  One  of  the  most  eminent  of 
our  Judges,  whose  name  would  go  down 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, and  as  the  Littleton  of  our  day 
had  been  appointed  by  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  although  he  was  little  known 
in  the  Profession,  and  there  was  then 
raised  a  similar  outcry.  The  House  un- 
doubtedly had  the  power  to  question  all 
such  appointments,  but  what  were  its 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  the  capabilities  and  fitness  of  any  par- 
ticular person.  A  great  deal  too  much 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  question 
of  men  having  large  practice  on  the 
Circuits  before  their  appointment  to  the 
exercise  of  judicial  functions.  It  was 
true  that  some  of  the  Circuits,  such  as 
the  Northern  and  the  Midland,  were  the 
best  of  possible  legal  schools,  but  the 
rule  was  by  no  means  universal.  Many 
members  of  the  Home  Circuit  found  in 
Chambers  and  in  private  practice  that 
experience  and  judicial  calmness  which 
fitted  them  for  such  offices,  whereas  on 
Circuit  their  names  were  unknown  be- 
cause there  was  so  little  work  to  be  done. 
The  question  of  Mr.  Verey's  appointment 
must  be  discussed  and  decided  on  higher 
g^unds  than  the  mere  opinions  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  legal  Profession 
or  of  the  public,  and  it  was  idle  to  say 
because    Mr.  Yerey  was  unknown  on 
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Circuit  that  he  could  not  be  a  man  of 
professional  competence.  He  admitted 
that  the  majority  of  the  Profession 
thought  there  were  many  other  gentle- 
men more  competent  for  the  post ;  but 
it  was  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor upon  which  the  Committee  had  to 
act,  and  a«  a  Member  of  that  House,  he 
thought  he  had  no  right  to  set  up  his 
own  particular  view  as  a  member  of  the 
Bar  m  opposition  to  that  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  had  been  stated  that  the 
appointment  had  been  made  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  but  it  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  had,  in  his  letter  which 
had  been  read  to  the  House,  explained 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Yerey  to  the  office  of  Official 
Keferee,  that  his  name  had  stood  first 
on  the  list  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron; 
that,  although  he  was  not  known  to  him 
personally,  he  had,  in  addition  to  the 
strong  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
very  marked  and  concurrent  testimony 
in  Mr.  Verey's  favour,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  perfectly  qualified  for 
the  office.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  had  contended  for  the 
right  of  that  House  to  criticize  the  acts 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  but,  in  his  (Mr. 
Grantham's)  opinion,  as  it  was  unlikely 
that  gentlemen  in  the  Profession  would 
ever  agree  as  to  the  proper  persons  to 
be  appointed  to  vacant  legal  offices,  it 
was  better  to  Idave  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment unreservedly  in  the  hands  of 
the  hiffhest  legal  authority  in  the  coun- 
try. One  thing  was  quite  clear,  and 
that  was  that  no  hon.  Member  who  had 
spoken  knew  anything  against  Mr. 
Verey,  and  they  could  give  no  reason 
for  believing  that  he  was  not  properly 
qualified  for  the  post.  For  his  own  part 
he  diould  decline  to  come  down  to  that 
House  and  vote  against  the  appointment 
merely  because  he  thought  he  knew  of 
other  gentlemen  who  might  be  better 
fitted  for  the  position.  He  preferred  the 
responsibility  of  the  highest  legal  au- 
thority to  any  other,  and  should,  there- 
fore, vote  against  the  Motion. 

Mb.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  claimed  to 
come  to  the  subject  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  because  until  he  knew  of  this  ap- 
pointment he  had  never  heard  Mr.  Verey 's 
name.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Eodwell)  had 
justified  that  gentleman's  appointment 
on  three  grounds — firstly,  that  he  had 


taken  a  degree  at  Cambridge ;  secondly, 
that  he  was  40  years  old ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  he  had  never  had  a  large  practice. 
Now,  he  was  far  from  insisting  upon  a 
large  practice  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  the  post.^  Men  of  small  practice 
had  been  promoted  to  high  office  before, 
but  they  had  always  been  men  of  great 
reputation;  but,  still,  it  was  rather  a 
dangerous  thing  to  select  even  a  good 
man  if  he  had  not  had  much  practice, 
because  that  was  invaluable  to  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties, 
and  also  because  the  public,  as  a 
general  rule,  did  not  trust  untried  men. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  the  un- 
doubted right  to  criticize  these  ap- 
pointments; and  if  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  went  to  a  division,  though  he 
deprecated  that  course  of  action,  he 
should  support  him.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, hon.  Members  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  discussion  that  had  occurred 
in  reference  to  this  unfortunate  appoint- 
ment. 

Mb.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLE  said, 
that  the  legal  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
placed  the  laymen  in  a  most  pitiable 
position.  They  had  alleged  that  these 
four  gentlemen,  in  general,  were  not  fit 
for  their  post,  and  one  in  particular,  but 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dur- 
ham (Mr.  Herschell)  had  told  the  House 
that  this  was  usually  the  case.  [Mr. 
Hebsohell  begged  the  hon.  Memoer's 
pardon.  He  had  not  said  it  was  usually 
the  case.]  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  said  it  was  done  over  and 
over  again — that  faults  had  been  found 
with  appointments  in  the  legal  Profes- 
sion. It  was  with  great  grief  that  he 
(Mr.  Neville-Grenville)  heard  these  state- 
Dients  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  had  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  Lord  Chancellor 
who,  he  trusted,  would  make  a  proper 
selection  of  gentlemen  to  fill  vacant  legal 
offices. 

Sib  henry  JAMES  said,  that  when 
the  matter  was  before  the  Committee  in 
March  last  he  had  spoken  rather  strongly 
in  reference  to  it,  and  he  had  then  stated 
certain  facts  which  had  been  brought 
under  his  notice  by  certain  members  of 
his  Profession.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  then  asked  for  time  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  the  Committee  had  cheer- 
fully acceded  to  that  request,  and  the 
result  of  that  inquiry  had  been  stated  to 
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the  Committee  that  evening.  It  would 
be  for  the  Committee  to  say  how  far  the 
statement  he  had  made  had  been  altered 
by  the  results  of  that  inquiry.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Chatham  (Mr. 
Gorst)  had  insisted  upon  regarding  the 
Motion  in  the  light  of  a  Vote  of  Want  of 
Confidence  in  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
could  a'^sure  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman that  if  he  looked  upon  the 
Motion  in  that  light,  he  should  be  the 
first  to  vote  against  it.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, however,  had  stated  the  grounds 
and  the  information  upon  which  he  had 
acted,  and  it  was  open  to  the  Committee 
to  form  an  opinion  for  themselves  upon 
the  materials  so  furnished  to  them.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  and  learhed 
Member  for  Chatham  say  that  it  was  a 
question  of  professional  jealousy. 

Mb.  GOEST  disclaimed  any  such 
statement.  What  he  had  said  was  that 
there  had  been  an  exhibition  of  profes- 
sional jealousy  in  that  House. 

Sib  HENRY  JAMES  appealed  to 
every  Member  of  the  House  whether  it 
could  be  supposed  that  those  who  had 
spoken  in  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
performance  of  their  public  duty  could 
have  had  any  jealousy  towards  such  a 
comparatively  young  and  unknown  mem- 
ber of  the  Profession  as  Mr.  Verey  was. 
He  believed  the  appointment  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  grounds  of  private  testi- 
monials. He  had  had  them  sent  to  him 
since  the  discussion  arose,  and  found 
that  they  were  very  much  in  Mr.  Verey*  s 
favour.  Persons  in  whose  judgment  he 
could  place  confidence  had  spoken  highly 
of  Mr.  Verey 's  attainments  and  general 
ability,  and  if  the  House  was  willing  to  put 
appointments  to  judicial  offices  upon  pri- 
vate testimonials  there  was  a  strong  case 
made  out  in  Mr.  Verey's  favour.  Was  the 
Committee  willing,  when  appointments 
to  judicial  offices  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  which  would  affect  property  to 
the  extreme  extent,  to  justify  such  ap- 
pointments upon  the  ground  of  private 
testimonials  ?  If  so,  thete  was  an  end 
of  the  matter.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
acted  upon  private  testimonials  in  con- 
currence with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron's 
recommendation,  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron's  recommendation  was  based  upon 
the  private  recommendation  of  others. 
He  (Sir  Henry  James)  stated  in  the  last 
debate  that  Mr.  Verey  had  never  held  a 
brief  or  actively  followed  his  Profession, 
and  these  facts  were  not  denied  by  the 

Sir  Eenry  James 


hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  at  the 
time.      It  had  been  substantially   ad- 
mitted in  the  progress  of  this  debate  that 
he  had  not  had  any  practice  at  the  Bar, 
and  therefore  the  appointment  must  have 
been  made  on  the  private  judgment  of 
personal  friends  who  had  not  met  him 
at  the  arena  of  their  Courts  but  in  private 
conversation.     He  was  willing  to  admit 
that  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  question 
the  power  and  the  discretion  vested  in 
the  head  of  the  legal  Profession ;  but, 
looking  at  the  practice  in  these  cases,  he 
thought  such  appointments  should  not 
depend   upon  private  testimonials,  but 
upon  a  weU-known  and  high  reputation 
and  a  large  practice  at  the  Bar.     Mr. 
Verey  was  written  to  by  a  member  of 
the  Bar,  who  stated  in  his  letter  what 
was  currently  reported  concerning  him 
— that  he  had  received  an  appointment 
as  a  Kevising  Barrister  after  he   had 
only  gone  circuit  once  or  twice,  and  that 
he  was  not  known  to  have  ever  held  a 
brief.   To  that  letter  Mr.  Verey  made  no 
reply;   he   would  not  say  because  he 
could  not  represent  the'  facts  differently ; 
but  if  he  had  refused  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  the   writer  of  such  a 
letter,  he  thought  he  was  well  justified 
in  so  doing.     The  truth  was,  however, 
that  they  ought    not    to    criticize    too 
minutely   whether  this  gentleman  had 
held  a  number  of  briefs  or  not;  what 
the  Committee  had  to   determine  was 
whether  it  .was  wise  to  make  these  ap- 
pointments on  the  strength  of  private 
testimonials.      The  Committee  had    to 
determine  how  far  they  would  like  that 
rule  to  apply  to  other  Professions.     If 
our  Fleets  had  to  be  commanded,  would 
they  give  the  command  of  them  to  a 
mere  student    in  navigation,   however 
clever,  or  would  they  give  the  command 
of  our  Army  to  a  man  on  account  of  the 
testimonials  he    produced?      Certainly 
not.     If  they  did  not  apply  that  rule  to 
other  Professions,  was  there  any  reason 
why  they  should  apply  it  to  the  legal 
Profession?    It  was  said  the  objectors  to 
this  appointment  had  not  proved  that 
Mr.  Verey  was  unfit.     How  could  they 
prove  that  he  was  unfit  ?    Was  it  any 
answer  to  the  objection  to  this  appoint- 
ment to  say — **  We  appointed  Mr.  Verey 
as  no  proof  of  his  unfitness  was  given  ; 
we  thought  we  were  justified  in  appoint- 
ing any  person  who  was  not  provea  to  be 
unfit  ? ''    What  they  asked  for  was  that 
they  might  have  some  security  that  the 
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judgment  given  by  these  Eeferees  should 
be  right  judgments.  It  had  been  said 
that  a  member  of  the  Bar  had  been  ap- 
pointed Judge  who  might  be  said  to 
have  had  no  practice  at  the  Bar,  and 
that  upon  the  Bench  he  displayed  great 
ability.  That  remark  referred  to  that 
distinguished  Judge  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
burn. But  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  he  had  no  practice  at  the  Bar.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  appointed  him, 
had  constant  experience  of  his  great 
ability.  For  years  he  was  counsel  to 
Lloyd's,  and  for  years  he  was  reporter  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  and  had  had  an  im- 
mense experience.  In  short,  there  was 
no  comparison  between  his  case  and  the 
one  before  the  Committee.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  knew  that  in  making  him 
a  Judge  he  was  appointing  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall. 
He  (Sir  Henry  James)  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee had  discussed  this  question  with 
feelings  of  consideration  towards  the 
gentleman  who  had  received  this  ap- 
pointment. The  Lord  Chancellor  had, 
without  doubt,  exercised  his  discretion, 
and  the  Committee  might  consider  whe- 
ther they  should  not  rely  on  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Verey  might  prove  fit  for  this 
appointment.  He  could  only  ask  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  consider 
whether,  after  what  had  occurred  after 
the  utterance  of  those  words — **  This  is 
to  be  a  warning  in  future  against  such 
an  appointment,"  it  would  not  be  better 
to  re&ain  from  pressing  for  a  division. 
If,  however,  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Barnstaple's  Motion  were  pressed 
to  a  division,  as  he  hoped  it  would  not 
be,  he  should  feel  bound  to  vote  for  it. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Barnstaple 
(Mr.  Waddy)  had  told  them  that  when 
that  matter  came  before  the  Committee 
some  time  ago,  a  very  feeble  defence  was 
made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Verey.  But  then 
the  allegations  made  by  that  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  and  also  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James),  were  such  as  took  those 
who  sat  on  the  Ministerial  bench  very 
much  by  surprise,  because  they  then 
heard  for  the  first  time  that  that  ap- 
pointment was  an  act  of  the  grossest 
nepotism,  and  one  which  was  practically 
made  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  through 
feelings  of  favouritism  alone.  It  was 
also  alleged  that  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
bad  such  friendship  for  Mr.  Verey  that 


on  a  previous  occasion  he  removed  a 
gentleman  who  had  held  the  post  of 
Revising  Barrister  for  a  long  time,  and 
who  deserved  to  hold  it  still,  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  Mr.  Verey.  It 
had  been  said,  if  not  in  that.  House,  at 
least  outside  of  it,  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  had  been  actuated  by  even  more 
unworthy  motives — that  he  had  favoured 
Mr.  Verey  because  that  gentleman's 
father  had  been  his  friend  and  political 
agent.  Now,  was  it  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  did  remove  from  the 
office  of  Revising  Barrister  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  held  it  for  the  purpose  of 
bestowing  it  on  Mr.  Verey?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Mr.  Forsyth)  had  commented  on  that 
matter ;  but  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  read  a  letter 
which  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  received 
from  a  brother  Judge,  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  particular  Revising 
Barrister  in  question,  and  also  with  the 
particular  Circuit  concerned,  than  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  was,  before  he  ven- 
tured to  remove  that  gentleman  from 
the  post  of  Revising  Barrister.  Before 
the  fresh  appointment  was  made,  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  received  that  letter 
from  a  learned  Gentleman  who,  before 
he  was  elevated  to  the  Bench,  was  the 
leader,  or  one  of  the  leaders,  of  that 
Circuit.  The  letter  in  question  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  gentleman  referred  to 
ought  never  to  have  been  appointed,  as 
he  had  never  been  a  inember  of  the  Cir- 
cuit; that  he  ought  to  have  given  up 
the  appointment,  as  he  was  a  rich  man 
and  did  not  want  it ;  that  he  had  been 
twice  asked  to  give  it  up,  but  had  de- 
clined to  do  so,  though  he  had  no  good 
reason  for  keeping  it ;  and  that  it  was 
not  desirable  that  he  should  be  con- 
tinued in  it.  In  fact,  it  concluded  by 
saying  that  a  good  deed  would  be  done 
by  refusing  him  the  re-appointment. 
Yet  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  had  been 
accused  of  the  grossest  nepotism,  because 
after  receiving  such  a  letter  he  had  re- 
fused to  continue  that  gentleman  in  his 
office  as  Revising  Barrister,  and  had  be- 
stowed it  on  Mr.  Verey,  who  was  highly 
recommended  for  it.  But  the  question 
now  before  the  Committee  was  whether 
that  appointment  was  a  proper  one. 
Now,  whether  it  was  a  proper  appoint- 
ment or  not  depended  not  on  whether 
Mr.  Verey  had  had  this  or  that  amount 
of  practice,  but  on  whether  he  was  a  fit 
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JDBOL  for  &e  post ;  vketiier  lie  bad  the 
iraqiiistte  <|itanfie«tioQ.  The j  bad  Kad 
aa  uitn^etxB^  lecture  from  ^e  bon.  and 
kamed  Member  for  Dorbam  (Mr. 
Herscbell)  on  ^e  princiBie  of  appoint- 
Bieat  to  all  ^e  judicial  oflEices  in  the 
Stale*  The  hoii.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  tbej  must  act  cm  a  particular  piin- 
^ple — namely^  that  ^ej  were  not  to 
beetow  an  appointment  c^T  that  character 
on  a  man  unlees  be  bad  had  a  veiy 
large  praedee — [^'No"] — or,  at  aU 
eventik  a  consid«4rablepraclice>  obtained 
either  fr^MU  attoraepw  who^  of  course, 
^Ye  brieifo  to  tl^ee  members  of  the 
Bar  i^f  whom  ther  a^prored,  or  from 
their  iMlow^hams^ere  who  approTed  of 
Ihem  »»  arbitratortk  It  wa»  not  ereiy 
matt  wh^K  h^^wever  able>  succeeded  in 
euli()^u^  the  tVi^ndship  or  patronage 
v4'  allorue^  or  m  obtaining  the  patron- 
a^  o)f  hi«»  foUowi»  at  the  Bar.  There 
were  umui^  mea  who  had  not  obtained 

Ci^Hjk  Either  fK>m  attorneys  or  from 
ri«!tlert(t  who  were  vet  admirably  fitted 
t^^  tiiuv'h  a  pM^  a»  that  in  question.  It 
wa»  !MiUd  that  when  he  spoke  on  this 
^ituhjl^'t  he4^4re  he  had  no  information  on 
the  siuhje^'t  He  had»  however,  received 
a  leltx^  tWm  vuie  of  the  most  eminent 
tiru^«  vvJt'  ai^4ioih.^re  iu  the  metropolis,  and 
it«k  9ilalem^ml!»  had  been  oonnrmed  by 
vkihei^H  t\»  whvHU  he  had  spoken.  It  was 
tV\^u  M\yMre.  Olabou  and  Fearon.  They 
«aiU 

^*  M\  iVsir  Attoxwov  Goueral» — We  venture 
iu  \vt\^v*\\v  tv>  tho  tKixHiteuod  attack  on  Mr. 
\\  \V  V<Mv\  M«  i^Aicial  Keferee  to  make  the 
(i\«JiK^\N^U^  ^tHtoiiH'ul.  Wo  write  as  an  act  of 
vvuVuv  V\^  Mv,  \\'n\v\  and  without  his  knowledge. 
\\\^  Ks%\v»  Vuv'V^u  Mr>  Vor\»v  throughout  his 
uwU^JwMvUM^l  ^>di\H»4\  Ho  gra^uatt^  at  Trinity 
V\^iU>^\s  i^^uihiivijfw  iu  H^mounu  He  was 
»mU4vHk  l\k  \iwa'«.  i'lvwiUvr  aiul  Maynard  for 
VK^vv  WH^^s  t^uU  tti'vvwl  with  them  for  that 
^u»4.,  *s>^^wu  UKU\>h  vk(  thoir  ^ut^ctiiv.  You  are 
4\v*4ky  Vhi4V  ^Uv\v  mUwvl  iu  iho  Hwt  class  of  City 
n^diiv.ikv4*«.  IU  ^tfl\v*'^mNU  wvut  to  the  Bar,  and 
wo  >MVv  ssvu«UulK  K<^vi  tho  In^uofit  of  his  ser- 
vUhm^  .4uU  K^w  (f^vmui  him  to  do  his  work  with 
J4VVS41  ^^KiiUv     Uvv  m  M»  aiul  eui>rg\»tic.  as  well 

IVvht^pA  Wug  \^\\\>X  uud  oloar-minded 
\v«^  tht>  ivaAivu  he  had  not  had  a  large 
prav>tivH>  \K%  ihe  Hmn 

**  it  v»  uu|H»MiM^  tM^  miM  him  without  being 
imjpiX'ojK^i  >A(lih  Kia  ol¥v«tru(>M»  and  good  sense." 

That  MtiM'  oame  tWia  an  eminent  firm 
of  iiulUutoM  who  had  oonatantlr  employed 
Mr.  V^tuvy,  po4*haptt  not  iu  Court  work, 


but  in  work  which  sufficiently  tested  bis 
ability  and  proved  how  fit  he  was  for 
the  office  he  now  held.  Since  the  re- 
ceipt of  that  letter  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  had  satisfied  himself  not 
only  that  what  had  been  said  of  the 
Chief  Baron  was  without  foundation, 
but  that  no  well-founded  objection 
could  be  urged  against  the  appointment 
which  the  Chief  Baron  had  recom- 
mended. The  Committee  ought  to  have 
confidence  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  especially  when  coupled 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, who  took  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  ^pointment. 

Mb.  WADD  X ,  in  replying,  said,  that 
nobody  had  ventured  to  take  up  the 
challenge  which  he  had  thrown  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  debate.  It  was  a 
sigpi  of  weakness,  and  an  attempt  to  draw 
them  from  the  real  issue,  to  fulege  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  on  his  trial. 
Such  was  not  the  case,  for  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord  was  unassailable.  It 
appeared  that  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
appointed  this  gentleman  a  Revising 
Bieurister  when  he  knew  nothing  at  aU 
about  him ;  and  all  the  House  knew  now 
was  that  some  gentleman  or  some  lady 
had  recommended  this  person  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  on  that  recom- 
mendation this  appointment  was  given. 
It  was  said  that  some  one  on  Mr.  Yerey's 
circuit,  whose  name  was  not  given,  had 
recommended  him ;  but  he  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  leaders  of  that  circuit, 
gentlemen  of  both  sides  of  politics,  and 
of  the  junior  Bar,  to  say  that  until  Mr. 
Verey  was  appointed  he  was  unknown 
to  them,  except  socially  to  one  or  two. 
Under  the  circumstances,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Chatham  had 
said  there  had  been  an  exhibition  of 
professional  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  brought  forward  this  Motion,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  with- 
draw  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  not  say  anything 
more  with  regard  to  Mr.  Verey,  but  he 
felt  it  necessary  after  the  statement  which 
had  just  been  made  to  explain  correctly 
the  action  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Having 
three  appointments  to  make,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  wrote  to  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Common  Law  Courts  requesting  each  of 
them  to  send  him  a  list  of  three  names. 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  sent  no  names, 
but  Lord  Coleridge  and  the  Lord  Chief 
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Baron  sent  three  names  each.  Accordingly, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  selected  two  names 
from  Lord  Coleridge's  list  and  one  from 
that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  stated  in  his  letter  that  he 
appointed  Mr.  Verey,  not  merely  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
but  in  consequence  of  inquiries  which  he 
himself  instituted,  and  which  satisfied 
him  that  the  appointment  was  a  proper 
one. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mb.  GEEGORY  asked  for  information 
respecting  the  fees  which,  under  a  Trea- 
sury Minute  of  the  Ist  of  February, 
1876,  were  payable  by  the  suitors  to  the 
Keferees.  They  amounted  to  a  guinea 
an  hour  for  attendance,  irrespective  of 
travelling  expenses,  a  payment  which 
he  took  exception  to,  and  thoueht  ought 
not  to  come  out  of  the  suitor^  pocket. 
The  Act  expressly  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Referees  by  salary,  and 
never  contemplated  such  a  tax  as  it 
was  here  proposed  to  throw  upon  the 
parties. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  under- 
stood that  the  Referees  would  be  paid 
by  salaries,  but  that  the  suitors  would 
have  to  pay  something  analogous  to  a 
Court  fee.  During  the  time  a  Referee 
sat,  a  guinea  an  hour  would  be  payable, 
which,  however,  would  go,  not  to  the 
Referee,  but  to  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
As  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
matter,  it  should  be  looked  to,  with  the 
view  of  remedying  anything  that  might 
be  unjust. 

Mr.  RAMSAY,  with  reference  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  asked  what 
was  the  amount  of  charges  for,  and  the 
number  of  visits  paid  to  lunatics ;  and, 
whether  the  charges  were  or  were  not 
paid  out  of  the  estates  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victims  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  undertook  to 
supply  the  information,  if  possible,  on 
the  Report  of  Supply  on  Monday. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  upon  Jfoit- 
dag  next ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL.— [Bill  144.] 

{Sir  Charles  Adderley^  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.) 

THIBD  READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. ' 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." — {Sir  Charles  Adderley.) 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that  before  the 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  it  would  be 
well  if  some  Member  of  the  Government 
would  state  whether  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  the  suggestion  which  recently 
was  made  by  the  leading  journal — 
namely,  that  since  the  passing  of  the 
Dominion  Act  ships  registered  in  Canada 
were  no  longer  *' British"  ship,  but 
only  ** Colonial"  ships,  and  could  not 
be  dealt  with  by  Imperial  legislation. 
He  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
Dominion  Act  made  no  difference  in  the 
relations  between  this  country  and  the 
North  American  Provinces,  to  which 
responsible  government  had  been  given 
many  years  before,  but  only  regulated  the 
new  relations  inter  ae.  A  **  British  ship." 
was  the  creation  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  whatever  might  be  the  powers 
respecting  them  of  colonial  Parliaments 
while  those  ships  were  in  colonial 
waters,  he  conceived  that  nothing  had 
been  done  by  implication  to  repeal  the 
Act  of  1854,  which  regulated  the  registry 
of,  and  property  in  British  ships.  The  ' 
port  of  registry  was  immaterial,  as 
registry  might  be  transferred  from  one 
to  another  British  dominion  at  any 
time. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said,  it 
was  extraordinary  that  any  one  pretend- 
ing to  criticize  this  Bill  should  suppose 
that  the  Dominion  Act  of  1867  excluded 
Canada  from  the  operation  of  Imperial 
Acts  or  made  Canadian  ships  any  other 
than  British  ships.  The  Act  of  1 867  had 
two  Schedules  of  subjects  of  legislation. 
The  first  enumerated  the  subjects  with 
which  the  Dominion  Parliament  might 
deal  exclusively  of  the  provincial  Legis- 
latures; while  the  second  enumerated 
the  subjects  with  which  the  provincial 
Legislatures  might  deal,  exclusively  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament.  But  neither 
excluded  Imperial  le^slation^  The 
Queen  in  Council  could  allow  Colonial 
Acts  to  repeal  Imperial,  but  Colonial 
laws  inconsistent  with  Imperial  were 
invalid.  These  were  questions  of  poli- 
cies; not  of  legislation  right.    Imperial 
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Acts  bound  Canadian  subjects  as  mucli 
as  all  other  British  subjects.  It  was  a 
total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Act  of 
1867  or  1869  in  any  way  altered  the 
relation  of  Canadian  subjects  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  A  Canadian  ship 
was  a  British  ship  registered  in  Canada, 
and  there  was  no  distinction  between 
the  British  character  of  both.  He  was 
very  glad  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers) 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  mistake  that 
had  been  made  in  the  criticism  to  which 
he  had  referred.  The  Bill  which  the 
House  was  now  asked  to  read  a  third 
time  had  distinctly  and  rightly  borne  in 
yiew  the  existing  state  of  the  law  and 
the  relations  between  Canadian  and  all 
other  British  subjects. 

Mr.  WILSON  hoped  that  when  theBill 
got  into  the  House  of  Lords,  provision 
would  be  made  for  allowing  ships  trading 
from  British  ports  to  the  Baltic  to  carry 
deck-loads  of  agricultural  machinery 
during  the  summer  months — say  from 
April  to  October. 

Lord  ESUNGTON  defended  the 
provision  of  the  Bill  referred  to  as  it 
stood. 

Mr.  MACGEEGOR  thought  the  case 
of  Canada  had  been  amply  considered, 
and  thanked  the  Government  for  a  good, 
sound,  common-sense  measure,  which  he 
hoped  would  pass  unanimously. 

Mr.  T.  E.  smith  also  thanked  the 
Gt)vernment  for  the  measure,  and  said 
that  on  the  whole  the  Government  had 
succeeded  in  holding  the  balance  between 
conflicting  interests  very  fairly.  The 
Government  had  also  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing through  the  House  a  measure  which 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  shipping 
interest  and  to  those  who  wished  to  carry 
on  their  business  in  an  honest,  legiti- 
mate, safe,  and  secure  manner ;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  afford  to  the 
sailors  all  the  protection  which  both  the 
House  and  the  public  required  for  them, 
and  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  also  offered 
his  congratulations  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  conclusion  of  his  la- 
bours. The  Bill  as  it  stood  carried  out  the 
principle  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
shipowners  as  far  as  it  was  practicable 
to  do  so.  He  hoped  it  would  be  effective 
in  preventing  the  evils  hitherto  com- 
plained of  in  regard  to  unseaworthy 
vessels.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
expected  that  all   losses  at   sea  would 

Sir  Charles  Adder  let/ 


be  put  an  end  to.  By  far  the  g^reateet 
number  of  losses  arose  from  causes 
on  which  neither  this  Bill  nor  any 
other  that  could  be  devised  would 
have  any  effect,  from  perils  of  the  sea 
and  from  the  negligence  of  officers  and 
seamen  navigating  them.  He  was  not 
so  completely  wedded  to  the  principle  of 
this  Bill  that  if  it  failed  to  produce  a 
good  result,  he  would  not  be  prepared  to 
go  further  in  the  direction  aimed  at  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby ;  but  he,  at 
least,  hoped  that  a  fair  trial  would  be 
given  to  the  measure,  and  that  for  a 
time  agitation  on  the  subject  would 
cease.  The  shipping  trade  had  now  for 
some  years  been  the  subject  of  this  agi- 
tation, and  it  was  only  fair  that  it  should 
now  be  left  at  rest  for  a  time,  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  fairly  to  put 
the  Bill  in  operation.  He  believed  that 
if  fairly  worked,  the  Bill  would  prevent 
the  sailing  of  vessels  in  an  unseaworthy 
state.  He  must  enter  his  protest  against 
that  part  of  the  Bill  which  extended  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  foreigpi 
vessels,  he  considered  that  a  dangerous 
precedent  was  made  thereby.  The  clause 
which  imposed  a  penalty  on  vessels 
entering  our  ports  and  which  had  loaded 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
country  appeared  to  him  indefensible, 
and  was  equally  opposed  to  International 
Law  and  to  our  treaty  engagements.  He 
hoped  that  the  great  lawyers  in  the 
Upper  House  would  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  this  point.  He  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  he  had  on  this 
account  mainly  voted  with  the  Qt)vem- 
ment,  and  against  the  Party  with  whom 
he  acted  upon  the  last  Amendment  on 
Report — namely,  that  which  omitted  the 
exception  in  favour  of  three  feet  of  deals 
and  battens  from  the  prohibition  against 
deck  cargoes.  He  agreed  in  principle  with 
what  had  been  said  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Pontefract  as  to 
the  right  of  our  Legislature  to  legislate 
for  Canadian  vessels ;  but  he  considered 
it  was  very  inexpedient  to  bring  our 
legislation  into  conflict  with  the  Canadian 
legislation.  He  also  recollected  that  the 
timber  trade  was  mainly  carried  on  by 
foreign  and  Canadian  vessels;  in  at- 
tempting, therefore,  to  impose  regula- 
tidhs  upon  them,  it  was  expedient  to  be 
very  careful,  however  desirable  it  might 
appear  to  make  such  regulations  as  re- 
gwis  our  own  vessels,  he  thought  it  was 
unwise  to  do  so  as  against  foreign  and 
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time,  said,  it  was  proposed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  dif- 
ferent Select  Committees  who  had  con- 
sidered the  subject,  that  the  two  offices 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the 
Crown  should  be  amalgamated.  Accord- 
ingly the  main  provision  of  the  Bill  was 
that  upon  either  of  the  two  offices  be- 
coming vacant,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  have  power  to  order  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  two  offices.  If  the 
House  would  read  the  Bill  a  second  time 
he  should,  in  due  time  propose  to  commit 
it  pro  formd,  in  order  to  introduce  certain 
Amendments  which  might  be  found  ne- 
cessary. The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land,) 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN,  in 
moving,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months,  said  that  although  he  assented 
to  the  general  principle  of  amalgama- 
ting the  two  offices,  he  objected  that  the 
officer  to  be  appointed  to  the  joint  post 
would  be  practically  a  mere  Clerk  of  the 
Treasury.  Unless  that  and  other  objec- 
tionable provisions  were  omitted,  he 
should  oppose  the  measure  in  all  its 
future  stages.  He  would  conclude  by 
moving  its  rejection. 

Mr.  law  seconded  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Sir  Colman  0*Logh~ 
len,) 

Question  proposed,  '*That  the  word 
*  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  MELDON,  in  moving  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  said,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be 
proceeded  with  at  present,  and  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland  had  **put  the  cart 
before  the  horse."  There  was  another 
Bill  which  ought  to  come  first. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr,  Meldon,) 


colonial  ships  without  the  consent  of 
their  Gt)ve^ment8.  He  could  m>t  but  fear 
that  what  we  had  done  would  bring  us 
into  difficulty  both  with  foreign  Govern- 
ments and  with  the  Canadian  Legislature. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  question 
would  be  reviewed  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  would  be  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  important  international  points 
which  it  raised. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
prevented  from  speaking  again,  and 
perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he 
had  been  spared  his  blushes.  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  therefore 
begged  in  the  name  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  and  the  Gx>vemment,  to  say  how 
sensible  they  were  of  the  kindness  ex- 
pressed on  the  occasion,  and  of  the 
general  kindness  with  which  the  Bill  had 
been  treated  during  the  long  and  often 
animated  discussions  in  Committee.  He 
was  sure  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
have  reason  to  congratulate  himself  in 
having  steered  the  Bill  at  last  to  this 
point.  All  he  could  say  was  that  the 
Government  had  done  their  best  honestly 
to  make  the  Bill  a  good  one,  and,  if  they 
had  been  ready  to  accept  suggeslions 
from  other  quarters,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  had  done  so  on  their 
own  responsibility ;  and  the  responsibility 
for  the  measure  as  it  was  now  about  to 
pass  rested  with  the  Government.  They 
hoped  there  would  be  a  general  dispo- 
sition to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  measure, 
and  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  working  it ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  House  that  there 
would  be  no  want  of  honesty  and  zeal  in 
endeavouring  to  give  efiPect  to  the  Bill  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  those  who 
had  passed  it. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time ;  Verbal 
Amendment  made : — Bill  passed, 

CLERK  OF  THE  PEACE  AND  OF  THE 

CROWN  (IRELAND)  BILL.— [Bill  119.] 
(Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland^  Sir  Michael 

Hicka^Beaeh.) 

SECOND  RBADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENERAL  por 
ntELAND  (Mr.  Plunket),  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
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Sm  MICHAEL  HIOKS-BEACH,  in 
assenting  to  the  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
said  there  was  no  desire  to  press  the  Bill 
at  a  late  hour  against  the  reeling  of  the 
House.  He  must  however  remark  that 
the  measure  was  an  honest  attempt  to 
save  money  to  the  ratepayers  of  Ireland 
by  abolishing  a  useless  office. 

Question,  ''That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday y  12th 
June. 

BURGHS    (DIVISION   INTO   WARDS) 

(SCOTLAND)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

{The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Crott.) 

[bill  166.]      SECOND   READINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE,  in  moving, 
that  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said:  By  31  and  32  Vic,  cap.  108,  and 
cap.  102,  it  is  lawful  to  divide  burghs  in 
Scotland  having  a  population  of  10,000 
into  wai'ds  for  voting  purposes.  It  has 
been  for  some  time  represented  by  the 
burgh  of  Wick  that  the  limit  of  10,000 
is  too  high,  and  that  it  should  be  reduced 
to  7,000.  I  have  caused  inquiry  to  be 
made  in  all  the  Scotch  burghs  having  a 
population  above  7,000  and  under  10,000, 
and  the  replies  have  been  generally  in 
favour  of  the  change  proposed  by  the 
burgh  of  Wick.  The  Acts  above  men- 
tioned were  passed  in  1868,  the  year  in 
which  the  franchise  was  lowered,  and 
before  the  effect  on  the  numbers  of  the 
constituency  could  be  ascertained.  The 
increase  has  now  proved  to  be  so  consi- 
derable as,  apart  from  other  considera- 
tions, to  render  it  expedient  that  sepa- 
rate voting  places  should  be  established 
within  each  burgh.  Irrespective  of  the 
mere  question  of  convenience  of  voting, 
it  frequently  happens  that  even  in  small 
burghs  there  exist  different  districts  the 
owners  and  occupiers  in  which  have 
somewhat  conflicting  interests  to  those  in 
other  districts,  and  the  most  effectual 
way  of  protecting  the  interests  of  all 
sections  is  by  making  it  competent  to 
divide  the  burgh  into  two  or  more  wards. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  the  second  reading. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitted 
for  Thureday,  8th  June. 


LOOAL    LIGHT    DT7E8    (BEDUGTIOir)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stkbs,  Bill*  to  anthoriae 
the  reduction  of  Local  Light  Dues,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Sykes,  Mr.  Norwood,  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 

WiSl presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 7S.] 

OXTN  LICENCE  ACT  (1870)  AMEimiCEirr 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Bill 
to  amend  "  The  Gun  Licence  Act,  1870,"  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Alexander  Gordon, 
Mr.  M*Laoan,  and  Mr.  Mark  Stewart. 

Bill  j9r^«eM^«<f,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  174.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quaiter  after 
One  o'clock  till  Monday  next 
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Monday,  29M  May,  1876. 

MINUTES.!  —  5a<  Fint  in  Parliament— -Th^ 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  after  the  death  of  his 
Father. 

Public  Bills — First  Reading — Merchant  Ship- 
ping* (99);  ConsoUdatedFund(£ll,OaO,000)*; 
Cui^ms  and  Inland  Revenue  *. 

Second  Reading — Treasury  Solicitor*  (76). 

Select  Committee — Union  of  Benefices*  (64), 
nominated. 

Committee — Gkis  and  Water  Orders  Confirma- 
tion (Chapel-en-le-Frith,  &c.)  *  (69). 

Committee — Report — Trade  Union  Act  (1871) 
Amendment*  (73-98). 

Third  Reading — ^Inns  of  Court  *  (47)  ;  General 
School  of  Law*  (48);  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders,  Briton  Ferry,  &c.  (No.  4)  • 
(87) ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Order, 
Skelmersdale  (No.  5)  *  (88),  and  j9aM#<f. 


PRIVATE    BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  Standing  Orders  Nos.  91  and 
92  be  suspended ;  and  that  the  time  for  deposit- 
ing petitions  prajring  to  be  heard  against  Pnvate 
Bills,  which  would  otherwise  expire  during  the 
adjoummont  of  the  House  at  Whitsuntide,  be 
extended  to  the  first  day  on  which  the  House 
shall  sit  after  the  recess. 


CRUELTY    TO    ANIMALS   BILL.— VIVI- 
SECTION. 

Viscount  CAEDWELL  said,  it  would 
be  convenient  if  the  G-ovemment  stated 
what  course  they  proposed  to  take  with 
the  Cruelty  to  Ajumals  Bill,  which  stood 
for  Committee  that  evening. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  ahd 
GOBDON  said,  that  he  did  not  intend 
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to  ask  their  Lordships  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill  that  eyening.  Within  the  Idst 
few  days'  he  had  received  several  com- 
munications of  an  important  character 
in  relation  to  the  measure,  and  had  seen 
several  persons  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  subject.  He  had  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  come  to  anything  like  a  conclu- 
sion on  some  of  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  to  him.  Consequently , 
if  their  Lordships  went  into  Committee 
that  evening,  they  would  necessarily 
deal  with  the  Bill  in  an  unsatisfactory 
and  perfunctory  manner.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  thought  the  best  course 
would  be  to  postpone  the  Committee 
until  after  Whitsuntide,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Goverment  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  bearing 
of  those  representations  mat  had  been 
made  to  them. 

Committee  on  said   Bill  accordingly 
put  offline  die, 

CRIMINAL  LAW— THROWING  STONES 
AT  RAILWAY  TRAINS.— QUESTION. 

Earl  DE  LA  WAEE  asked,  Whe- 
ther the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  been  directed  to  the  report 
of  a  case  in  the  Salford  Borough  Police 
Court,  which  case  was  heard  on  Thurs- 
day, May  18?  The  case  was  that  of  a 
boy  who  was  convicted  of  having  thrown 
a  stone  at  a  railway  train.  The  station- 
master,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  the 
company  to  which  the  train  belonged 
had  received  continual  complaints  that 
stones  were  thrown  at  the  trains,  that 
the  carriage  windows  had  frequently  been 
broken,  and  passengers  injured  in  some 
cases  as  a  result  of  those  acts.  Officials, 
he  added,  had  been  specially  engaged 
to  apprehend  the  boys,  out  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  any  ofifender  until 
the  present  case.  The  detective  super- 
intendent stated  that  the  mischievous 
practice  of  throwing  stones  at  railway 
trains  had  become  very  common,  and 
that  on  the  London  and  North  Western 
and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lines 
injuries  to  passengers  had  resulted. 
Having  heard  that  evidence,  the  magis- 
trate inflicted  a  penalty  of  half-a-crown, 
which  he  thought  their  Lordships  would 
regard  as  very  inadequate  to  the  offence. 
If  this  sentence  were  to  remain  unnoticed 
he  feared  there  would  be  no  protection 
against  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  which 
might  be  attended  with  serious — ^perhaps 


fatal*-K)on8eqaenc6s.  He  trusted  Her 
Majesty's  (Government  would  not  allow 
the  inadequacy  of  the  penalty  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Moved,  for  Copy  of  evidence  given 
before  the  Court. — {The  Earl  Be  La 
JTarr.) 

Eabl  BEAUCHAMP  said,  he  was 
sorry  he  was  not  able  to  give  a  copy  of 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  magistrate 
— nor  indeed  to  give  his  noble  Friend 
any  further  information  than  that  of 
which  he  appeared  to  be  in  possession. 
No  doubt  the  practice  of  throwing  stones 
at  railway  trains  was  attended  not  only 
with  annoyance,  but  also  with  danger. 
When,  however,  it  was  stated  that  stones 
were  ^equently  thrown  at  railway  trains 
it  did  not  follow  that  the  offence  had 
been  frequently  committed  by  the  boy 
convicted  before  the  borough  magis- 
trate at  Salford,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  hardship  to  inflict  a  penalty  on  that 
boy  for  offences  committed  by  others, 
and  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  particu- 
lars of  his  own  case.  As  a  rule  the 
magistrates  who  administered  local  jus- 
tice had  before  them  circumstances  which 
influenced  them  in  deciding  penalties, 
but  which  might  not  be  stated  in  news- 
paper reports.  Half-a-crown  was  a 
small  sum,  but  a  fine  did  not  always 
adequately  represent  the  amount  of  the 
punishment,  because  even  such  a  penalty, 
in  addition  to  costs,  might  have  been  a 
considerable  amount  to  the  parents  of 
the  boy.  Of  course,  he  could  not  say 
that  it  was ;  and,  now  that  he  knew  the 
point  to  which  his  noble  Friend  wished 
to  direct  attention,  he  would  cause  in- 
quiries to  be  made.  Should  his  noble 
Friend  not  be  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  those  inquiries,  he  might  move  in  the 
matter  again. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  tvith' 
drawn. 

AGRICULTURAL    HOLDINGS    (ENG- 
LAND) ACT. 

MOTION  FOR  A  RETUEHT. 

The  Earl  op  CAMPEEDOWN  said, 
their  Lordships  would  remember  that  on 
Friday  evening  a  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  De  La  Warr),  moved  for  a  Betum 
of  landowners  of  500  acres  and  upwards 
in  each  county  of  England  and  Wales, 
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showing  those  who  had  oontraoted  them- 
selves out  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  up  to  June  in  the  present  year.  The 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Bichmond  and 
Gordon)  objected  to  the  granting  of  such 
a  Return  on  grounds  which,  he  sub- 
mitted, would  not  apply  to  a  Return 
which  he*  now  begged  to  move  for.  It 
was  a  Return  of  the  Public  Departments 
which  hold  land  as  Owners  or  Occupiers 
in  England  and  Wales,  specifying  whe- 
ther they  have  or  have  not  contracted 
themselves  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  up  to  the  1st 
of  June,  1876. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  that  on  a  former  occa- 
sion he  expressed  an  opinion  that  to 
accede  to  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  De  La  Warr)  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  that  Motion 
having  been  for  a  Return  which  would 
have  involved  an  inquiry  into  the 
arrangements  between  private  owners 
of  land  and  their  tenants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act.  Of  course,  the  same  objections  did 
not  apply  to  a  Return  respecting  arrange- 
ments made  by  public  bodies.  He  took 
it  there  were  three  public  bodies  to 
which  the  Motion  now  before  the  House 
could  be  taken  to  apply — namely,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  As  to  the  first — the  Return  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners — the 
information  sought  for  by  his  noble 
Friend  would  be  found  in  Returns  al- 
ready produced  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  which  could  very  easily 
be  laid  on  their  Lordships*  Table.  The 
following  paragraphs  from  that  Return 
would  put  their  Lordships  in  possession 
of  the  advice  given  to  the  Commissioners 
by  their  Surveyors  with  reference  to  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  :— 

"  Under  these  circumstances  wo  advise  that 
each  of  the  Commissioners'  tenants  have  notice 
that  their  tenancies  remain  unaffected  by  the 
Act,  but  that  each  notice  bo  accompanied  with 
an  intimation  that  the  Commissioners  themselves 
have  no  objections  to  the  Act,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  arrange  with  each  tenant  for  the  addi- 
tion to  his  agreement  of  such  portions  of  the 
Act  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

"  We  continue  of  opinion  that  the  Act  will 
prove  very  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  through  the  adaptation  of  its  provisions 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  tenancy,  but  it  will 
rarely  be  in  the  first  instance  adopted.** 

Next  as  to  the  lands  held  under  the 
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Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  found  that 
they  were  about  37,000  acres  in  all.  Of 
those,  30,000  were  held  on  lease ;  so 
that  only  7,000  came  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act ;  and  of  the  tenants  of 
these  lands,  44  were  perfectly  content 
with  existing  arrangements.  The  case 
was  therefore  narrowed  to  about  3,000 
acres.  These  had  been  put  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  Act  because  of  the  very 
great  improvements  being  made  by  the 
Crown  on  this  portion  of  the  property. 
And  when  he  told  their  Lordships  that 
the  rental  of  these  3,000  acres  was  only 
7«.  6d,  an  acre,  their  Lordships  would 
very  readily  understand  that  they  could 
not  be  in  a  very  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  be  very  valuable  as  regarded 
farming  interests.  More  than  that— of 
the  rental  of  7«.  6d.  per  acre  the  Crown 
had  to  lay  out  2«.  6d,  per  acre.  The 
third  case  was  that  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  With  regard  to  this  land  he 
had  an  answer  from  the  Crown  Receiver 
by  which  it  appeared  that  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  land  managed  by  that 
Department  was  let  on  leases  for  terms 
of  years.  In  the  cases  where  the  land 
was  not  so  let  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  was  allowed  to  operate. 

The  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN 
thought  there  could  not  be  much  good 
in  the  Act  seeing  that  the  tenants  were 
so  very  little  anxious  to  take  the  benefit 
of  it.  But  there  were  other  public  bodies 
beside  those  mentioned  by  the  noble 
Duke  which  had  the  management  of 
lands — such  as  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
and  Greenwich  Hospital. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  axd 
GORDON  said,  he  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  giving  the  noble 
Earl  all  the  information  he  asked  for ; 
but  perhaps  the  noble  Earl  would  be 
good  enough  in  an  amended  notice  to 
enumerate  the  Departments  respecting 
which  he  desired  information,  and  he 
would  give  it  him. 

Return  of  all  the  Reports  made  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  by  their  surveyorB  relm- 
tive  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1876: 
Ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  Houso. — {The 
Lord  President.) 

Return  presented;  and  to  be  printed* 
(No.  97.) 

UNION   OF  BENEFIIDES   BILL   [h.L.] 

Select  Committee  on :  The  Lords  following 
were  named  of  the  Committee : 
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M.  Saliflbnxy. 
E.  Devon. 
E.  Stanhope. 
£.  Chichester. 
E.  Powis. 
£.  Nelson. 
E.  Kimherley. 


V.  OardwelL 

L.  Bp.  Exeter. 

L.  Bp.  Oxford. 

L.  Colcheeter. 

L.  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

L.  Hartismere. 

L.  Coleridge. 


The  Committee  to  meet  on  Wednesday  the  lith 
of  June  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock ;  and  to  appoint 
their  own  Chairman. 

House  adjourned  at  halfpast  Seven 

o'clock,  till  'to-morrow, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OP    COMMONS, 
Monday y  29^A  May,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Supply— cowttVfor^rf  in  Committee 
Jletolution  [May  26]  reported. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Reading  — 
Bankers'  Books  Evidence  [171]. 

Second  Beading — Local  Government  Provisional 
Orders,  Aberavon,  &c.  (No.  7)  •  [164] ;  Smith- 
field  Prison  (Dublin)*  [163];  Juries  Pro- 
cedure (Ireland)  *  [126]. 

Second  Beading — Be/erred  to  Seket  Committee — 
Waterford,  New  Ross,  and  Wexford  Junc- 
tion Railway  (Sale)  •  [148]. 

Committee — Commons  [61] — r.p. 

Third  Beading — Customs  and  Inland  Revenue 
[124]  ;  Consolidated  Fund  (£11,000,000)  ; 
EiiVffstown  Harbour*  [136] ;  Coroners  (Dub- 
lin) *  [162],  and  paeeed. 

PARLIAMENT— BOROUGHS  OF  NOR- 
WICH AND  BOSTON.— QUESTION. 

.Mb.  J.  B.  YOEKE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
yemment,  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
to  recommend  to  Parliament  legislatiye 
action,  based  upon  the  Eeports  of  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  existence  of  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices in  the  City  of  Norwich  and  the 
Borough  of  Boston  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  act  as  mentioned  in  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member.  In  the 
case  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  they  wouM 
recommend  Parliament  to  disfranchise 
the  scheduled  voters,  and  to  suspend  the 
Writ  during  the  present  Parliament,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Boston  to 
-  disfranchise  the  scheduled  voters  only. 

YOL.  CCXXIXt     [thibd  stoibs.] 


INDIA— NIZAM   STATE   RAILWAY— 
LOANS  TO  INDIAN  PRINCES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  LOWE  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  Whether  the 
shares  of  a  Company  formed  by  the 
Nizam  for  the  construction  of  a  Railway 
have  been  placed  on  the  London  market ; 
whether  such  a  proceeding  is  in  contra- 
vention of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
statute  37  Geo.  3,  cap.  142,  sec.  28,  by 
which  it  is  enacted  that  no  British  sub- 
ject shall  be  concerned,  either  by  him- 
self or  by  any  other  person,  in  raising 
or  procuring  any  money  for  such  native 
prince ;  and,  whether,  in  case  the  Act  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  case,  the  Go- 
vernment will  introduce  a  Bill  to  remedy 
the  defect  ? 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  Sir, 
it  is  true  that  certain  shares  were  issued 
last  Summer  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Nizam's  State  Railway  Company,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Lord  Mayo 
and  the  Nizam.  With  regard  to  the 
second  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Question,  I  must  remind  him 
that,  according  to  37  Geo.  III.  cap.  147, 
sec.  28,  the  consent  or  approbation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  or  of 
the  Indian  Government  has  in  such 
cases  to  be  obtained  in  writing. 

DOVER  HARBOUR.— QUESTION. 

Genebal  Sib  GEORGE  BALEOUR 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, If  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  Report  of  the  Committee  re- 
cently stated  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  former  Administration,  consisting  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  Secretaries  of  State 
for  War  and  Foreign  AflPairs,  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  the  works  at  Dover 
Harbour ;  and,  if  he  will  explain  the  in- 
tentions of  Government  in  respect  to 
spending  more  money  on  Dover  Harbour 
works,  or  on  Harbour  improvements 
along  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  coasts  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  was  not 
officially  in  possession  of  either  the 
Report  or  the  records  to  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  referred ; 
indeed,  he  was  not  aware  whether  any 
Report  had  been  made  by  the  Com- 
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mittee  named.  He  presumed,  from  tlie 
hon.  and  gallant  Member's  statement, 
that  there  had  been  a  sort  of  Cabinet 
Council,  consisting  of  cei*tain  Heads  of 
Offices,  and  that  they  conferred  together 
on  the  subject;  and  no  doubt  the  late 
Government  did  agree  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Bill  with  reference  to  Dover 
Harbour,  but  he  presumed  there  was  no 
formal  record  made  by  any  such  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man was  perfectly  aware  that  a  Bill  on 
the  subject  of  the  Harbour  was  prepared 
before  the  last  Session,  and  that  last 
Session  a  similar  Bill  was  submitted  to  a 
Select  Committee,  of  which  he  believed 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was 
himself  a  Member.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  great  extension  given  by 
the  recommendations  of  that  Committee, 
the  Bill  was  laid  aside  for  consideration  ; 
and  the  Government,  in  reference  to 
works  and  other  matters  of  expenditure 
which  thev  had  in  view,  did  not  find 
themselves  able  to  bring  forward  such 
a  Bill  during  the  present  year.  With 
regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion, there  were  two  different  consider- 
ations to  be  borne  in  mind — namely, 
Lnrbour  works  for  the  preservation  of 
shipping  which  might  apply  to  other 
places  besides  Dover,  and  works  for 
military  and  naval  defence.  In  re- 
ference to  the  first  of  these  consider- 
ations, the  policy  of  the  Govprnment  was 
to  encourage  loans,  through  the  Public 
"Works  Loan  Commissioners,  for  the  con- 
struction of  Harbours  of  Refuge  where 
the  local  authorities  were  unable  to  carry 
them  out  themselves.  No  doubt,  the  same 
course  would  be  open  to  the  Dover  local 
authorities.  As  to  military  and  naval 
purposes,  the  Government  were  not  in  a 
position  at  present  to  make  any  state- 
ment, but  the  subject  was  one  which  was 
under  their  consideration. 

ARMY— DESERTION— CASE  OF  SAMUEL 
CHAPPELL.— QUESTION. 

Mfe.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  case  of  Samuel 
Chappell,  charged  with  deserting  from 
the  bSth  Regiment  twenty-two  years 
ago  (lb64)  being  then  only  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  whether  it  was  not  proved 
before  the  justices  at  Stockport  that 
Chappell  nad  since  served  many  years 
in  the  army  of  and  become  a  naturalized 
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subject  of  the  United  States ;  wliether 
Chappell  has  not  been  in  prison  on  this 
charge  from  the  24th  oi  April;  and, 
whether  he  will  feel  disposed,  under  the 
circumstances,  considering  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  imprisonment  already  un- 
dergone, to  advise  the  use  of  the  Bojal 
Prerogative  to  release  the  man  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  On 
the  18th  ultimo,  Sir,  the  clerk  to  the 
borough  magistrates  at  Stockpoi-t  re- 
ported to  the  War  Office  that  Samuel 
Chappell  was  charged  with  desertion 
from  the  85th  Regiment  in  1854, 
and  that  he  admitted  the  charge,  but 
in  defence  produced  a  certificate  of 
naturalization  as  an  American  citizen, 
dated  the  1st  of  November,  1867.  He 
was  attested  on  the  14th  of  June,  1854, 
declaring  his  age  to  be  18  years,  and  he 
deserted  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1855. 
The  clerk  added  that  the  prisoner  had 
been  remanded  on  bail  pending  the 
Secretary  of  State's  instructions.  In 
reply,  dated  the  20th  of  April,  the  ma- 
gistrates were  referred  to  Section  16  of 
33  Viet,  cap.  45,  which  enacts  that  a 
Bntish  subject  who  becomes  an  alien — 


(( 


Is  not  thereby  discharged  from  any  liability 
in  respect  to  any  acts  done  before  tbJe  date  m 
his  80  becoming  an  alien." 

The  magistrates  thereupon  committed 
him  as  a  deserter,  and  he  was  removed 
under  escort  to  Portsmouth,  after  the 
necessary  inquiries  had  been  made  that 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  try  him. 
He  was  tried  on  the  16th  of  May  and 
found  guilty  of  desertion,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  his  health  and 
other  circumstances,  was  not  sentenced 
to  undergo  any  punishment.  An  order 
for  his  discharge  from  the  Army,  with  a 
protecting  certificate  for  the  future,  was 
sent  to  Portsmouth  on  the  26th  instant. 


NAVY— THE   DOCKYARDS,  &c.— ADXI8. 
SIGN  OF  FOREIGN  OFFICERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  HANBURY-TRACY  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
he  proposes  to  take  any  steps  to  limit 
the  opportunities  now  afforded  to  Fo- 
'Teign  Officers  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  all  the  latest  improvements  and 
alterations  in  the  designs  of  ships  build* 
ing  in  the  Dockyards,  and  with  the 
results  of  experiments  carried  out  at 
great  expense  to  the  Country ;  and  whtt* 
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ther,  if  h«  ia  unable  to  put  s  stop  to  the 
present  practice  of  ahowing  everything 
to  Foreien  Officers,  he  wiU  place  the 
aame  faoilltJM  of  acquiring  information 
into  the  hands  of  oar  own  Officer*  ? 

Mb.  hunt,  in  replj,  said,  that  the 
foreign  officers  admitted  into  the  Dock- 
yards in  this  country  were  placed  under 
regulations.  Nospecialoppoitunitieswere 
afforded  to  them  for  be<K>ming  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  experiments  in  this 
country,  except  on  the  condition  of  reci- 

Srocity ;  and  if  there  were  any  further 
mitatious,  we  should  be  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  acquiring  similar  informa- 
tion from  foreign  countries.  All  proper 
facilities  for  acquiriug  information  were 
given  to  such  of  our  own  officers  as  were 
considered  entitled  to  them  by  the 
Admiralty. 

EDUCATION  (IRELAND)— lEISH  NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
auKsnoM. 
Un.  UELDON  aaked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Qovemment  to  submit 
any  proposal  to  this  House  during  the 
present  Bession  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  National  School 
Teachers  in  a  satisfactory  state  as  regards 
their  remuneration  P 

Sin  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  I 
am  not  at  present  authorized  to  give  any 
very  definite  reply  to  the  hon.  Member's 
Question,  but  I  think  it  is  clear  from 
the  very  contradictor  views  expressed 
by  several  hon.  Members  in  the  debate 
vhich  he  raised  on  the  subject  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  Public  Business,  any 
proposals  for  an  alteration  of  the  law 
could  not  be  successfully  made  during 
the  present  Session.  The  question, 
however,  may  be  dealt  with  in  another 
way,  to  which  I  made  some  i 
the  debate  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
that  is  still  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Government. 

LAW  APPOINTMENTS  (IRELAND)— 
CASE  OP  JAMES   DEVINE.— QUESTION, 

Mk.  MELDON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  Whether  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  approved  of  the  appoiut- 
ment  by  the  Magistrates  of  the  Petty 
Sessions  district  of  Borris,  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  of  James  Devine  as  Petty 
Sessions  Clerk;  and,  whetber  there  is 
not  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  a  person  more  than  40  years 
of  age  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  Petty 
Sessions;  and,  if  so,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
James  JDevine  is  over  that  age,  and 
th^efore  ineligible  ? 

8iK  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
Sir,  the  appointment  of  James  Devine 
as  Petty  Sessions  Clerk  at  Borris  has  not 
been  approved.  There  is  a  regulation 
against  the  appointment  of  a  person  more 
than  40  years  of  age  to  a  Petty  Sessions 
clerkship,  which  hae  not  been  altered, 
and  I  understand  that  the  person  in 
question  is  above  that  age.  But  it  has 
always  been  customary  to  allow  excep- 
tions to  that  limit  in  the  case  of  persons 
whose  professional  qualifications  or  past 

perience  in  the  public  service  might 
warrant  it.  I  am  not  at  present  sure 
how  far  tlie  case  in  question  would  come 
under  these  exceptions ;  but  I  should  be 
always  anxious  to  consult  the  wishes  of 
the  local  magistrates  in  matters  con- 
nected with  these  appointments,  so  far 
as  could  be  done  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  the  public  service. 

NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES-SITE. 

QUXaTIOS. 

Mr.  JAMES  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  If  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government,  in  aorordance 
with  the  intimation  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  to  introduce 
a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating 
as  a  site  for  public  offices  the  land  and 
buildings  within  Great  George  Street, 
King  Street,  Charles  Street  Westminster, 
and  St.  James's  Park  ? 

Loan  HENEY  LENNOX,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Government  had  abandoned 
their  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill  with 
reference  to  this  site, 

METROPOLIS— THE  ORNAMENTAL 
WATERS  IN  ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

QUBSIIOIT. 

Me.  monk  asked  the  First  Commie- 
ffioner  of  Works,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  offensive  efflu- 
vium from  the  ornamental  waters  in  St. 
James's  Park  which  has  prevailed  for 
some  time  past ;  and,  if  so,  whether  be 
is  prepared  to  remedy  the  evil  before  it 
is  intensified  by  the  heat  of  summer? 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX,   in  reply, 
said,    his   attention   was   called  to  th« 
matter  under  notice  vu  doiabftt^'awift  »i\ 
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the  QneRtion  of  the  hon.  Memher.  The 
lake  in  St.  James's  Park  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  in  December  last.  Since 
then  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
had  been  pumped  into  it ;  but  for-  a 
short  time  there  bad  been  a  dry  season, 
and  that  supply  was  lessened.  Since 
then  there  had  been  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  He  thou|rht  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  agree  with  him  that  it  would 
be  most  unsafe  at  this  time,  when  tbe 
hot  weather  was  approaching,  if  he  were 
to  set  to  work  to  have  the  lake  drained 
off  again  in  order  to  remove  the  deposit. 


POOR  LAW— OUT-DOOR  REUEF— CASE 
OF  CHABLOTTE  HAMMOND. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  WATNEY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  If  bis 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  death  of 
Charlotte  Hammond  in  Westminster  i  house 
from  starvation,  and  to  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  on  the  inquest;  and,  further, 
to  ask  if,  con nidering  that  the  Poor  Law 
Amendmect  Bill  is  now  in  Committee, 
he  will  not  consider  the  advisability  of 
introducing;  a  Clause  which  shall  give 
the  guardians  greater  power  to  deal 
with  such  cases  in  the  way  of  out-door 
relief  ? 

Mb.  SCLATEE  -  BOOTH :  Sir,  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  case  of 
Charlotte  Hammond  by  the  statements 
which  appeared  in  tbe  newspapers  on 
Friday  last,  and  I  immediately  directed 
a  communication  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Guardians  aating  whether  they  bad  in- 
vestigated the  circumstances,  and,  if  so, 
with  what  result.  This  raoraing  I  have 
received  a  deputation  from  the  Guardians 
asking  that  an  inquiry  may  be  made 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law. 
To  this,  of  course,  tbere  can  be  no  ob- 
jection if  it  shoiild  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary; but,  in  order  to  determine  on  the 
exact  course  to  be  taken,  I  have  applied 
to  the  coroner  for  a  copy  of  the  deposi- 
tions. In  reference  to  the  suggestion 
of  my  bon.  Friend,  I  have  to  inform 
him  that  no  amendment  of  the  law  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  Guardians  to 
deal  with  cases  of  this  kind.  There  is 
no  order  of  the  Local  GovemmentBoard 
prohibiting  oul-door  relief  in  St.  George's 
Union,  and  tbe  Guardians  have  ample 
powers  for  dealing  with  such  cases  as 
the  one  in  question.  The  only  condition 
that  applies  to  such  relief  being  given, 


is  that  if  given  to  able-bodied  penons 
they  must  require  work  to  be  done. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  — LIGHTHOtrSB 
ON  CONINGBEG  ROCK.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EICHAED  POWEE  asked  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  any 
steps  have  been  taken  to  erect  a  light- 
house on  the  Coningbeg  Eock,  ontaide 
Waterford  Harbour,  aa  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Irish  Lights  ? 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY:  Foot 
years  ago.  Sir — namely,  in  March  and 
April,  1872— the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Trinity  House  suggested  to  the  Com* 
missioners  of  Irish  Lights  that  a  c&refol 
survey  of  Coningbeg  Bock  should  be 
made,  ia  order  to  determine  the  practi- 
cability and  probable  cost  of  canying 
out  the    proposal    which    these    Com- 

'ssiouers  had  made  to  place  a  light- 
the  rock,  in  lieu  of  the  light- 
vessei  now  stationed  there ;  but  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  heard  nothins*  fur- 
ther on  the  subject  from  the  Irish  light- 
bouse  authority.  At  tbe  same  time,  tha 
Board  of  Trade  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Irish  Lights  to  place  a  power- 
ful fog  signal  on  board  tbe  light-vessel. 
I  may  add  that  in  1843  attempts  were 
made  to  erect  a  pile  lighthouse  oa  this 
rock,  which  were  not  successful,  and  were 
abandoned. 


UNITED    STATES— THE    Viisyt,    JOKE. 


Mb.  CALLAN  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  cal!ed  to  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Eepreaentatives 
at  Washington,  and  the  evidence  given 
in  relation  to  the  "Directory  of  the 
Emma  Mine,  so  called,"  and,  whether, 
in  view  of  the  grave  disclosures  mads 
therein  as  to  the  alleged  fraudulent  sup- 
pression and  misrepresentation  of  mate- 
rial facts  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Emma 
Mine  by  parties  resident  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  the  opinion  of  Uie 
Law  Officers  of  tbe  Crown  as  to  the 
advisability  of  instituting  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  parties  implicated 
therein  ? 

Mr.  TITRPA FT.T :  Sir,  I  have  read  in 
tbe  newspapers — in  a  casual  and  cursory 
manner — an  account  of  the  proceedinga 
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at  Washings  upon  those  matters  to 
which  the  hon.  Oentle man's  Question 
refers  j  but  the  statement  did  not  appear 
before  me  in  that  authentic  and  authori- 
tatiye  manner  which  would  juetifj  me 
in  considering  whether  I  should  take 
the  grave  step  to  which  the  hon.  Oen- 
tleman  refers. 

Ma.  OALLAN  gave  Notice  that  on 
the  earliest  Any  he  could  obtain  he  would 
move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  make  certain  inquiries 
relating  to  the  Emma  Mine,  the  Liaboa 
Steam  Tramways  Company,  and  other 
companies  of  a  like  character,  which 
had  either  been  compulsorily  or  volun- 
tarily wound  up. 

ARMY  — FOEAGE    TO    MOUNTED 
OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Caftain  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  be  will  modify  the 
new  rule,  which  withdraws  forage  from 
mounted  officers  who  are  unable  to  cer- 
tify that  they  are  the  bona  fide  owners 
of  the  horses  they  use  on  military  duty, 
BO  far  as  to  permit  of  officers  drawing 
forage  for  those  horses  which  they  use 
formilitaty  duty,  and  of  which  they  have 
the  exclusive  control ;  and,  if  he  will 
grant  any  relaxation  of  this  rule  in  the 
case  of  mounted  Militia  officers  who 
are  called  out  for  twenty-seven  days' 
training  ? 

Mb.  GATHOKNE  HAItDT :  Sir,  the 
rule  is  not  exactly  a  new  one,  it  is  the 
revival  of  the  old-established  practice  of 
the  Service,  revived  after  a  very  foil 
discussion  by  a  Committee,  of  whom 
the  Adjutant  General,  Quartermaster 
General,  Surveyor  General,  Accountant 
General,  and  others  are  members.  It 
was  revived  to  remedy  certain  evils 
arising  out  of  a  relaxation  of  the  rule, 
and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  alter  it  with- 
out further  experience.  With  regard  to 
the  Militia,  there  will  be  no  objection  to 
their  drawing  forage  for  horses  hired 
for  the  period  of  the  training,  the  duty 
being  of  a  temporaiy  character. 

LOCAL  FINANCE-INDEBTEDNESS  OF 
LOCAL  AUTHORITIES.— QUESTION. 
Mh.  EATHBONE  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  If 
he  can  state  approximately  the  total 
amount  of  indebtedness  of  local  author!- 
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Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  Sir,  my 
hon.  Friend  is  aware  that  the  informa- 
tion he  desires  is  compiled  from  Beturns 
furnished  under  statute  by  the  various 
local  authorities  of  the  country,  many  of 
whom  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Government.  The  Ketums  for  the 
year  ending  June,  IS75,  have  been  re- 
ceived and  are  in  process  of  tabulation, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  weet  I  shall  be 
able  to  state  the  result.  I  think  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory  that  I  should  give 
an  accurate  statement  a  week  hence 
rather  than  an  approximate  statement 
at  this  moment. 

TURKET—TUEKISH  FINANCE. 

QUESTIOIf. 

Me.    HAMOND    asked   the   Under 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment so  positively  made  in  the  "Stan- 
dard" of  the  26th  inetant,  under  the 
head  from  our  own  Correspondent  at 
Constantinople  of  May  I9th — 

"  That  the  English  Ambassador  holds  and  ha« 
expressed  the  view  that  it  would  be  a  lasting  dis- 
honour to  Turkey  and  a  complete  destruction 
to  ber  credit  if  the  proposed  Scheme  for  the  con- 
Teraion  of  her  debt,  Ac,  be  now  dropped  by  the 
prcBBnt  Government  of  Turkey ; " 
and,  if  so,  seeing  that  this  Scheme  is 
totally  unauthorized  and  entirely  dis- 
avowed by  the  English  Bondholders — a 
fact  well  known  to  Sir  Henry  Elliot — 
whether  this  alleged  statement  of  the 
English  Ambassador  has  been  made ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  Foreign  Office,  or  is 
merely  a  personal  and  unauthorized  ex- 
pression of  his  own  ;  and,  if  there  is  any 
objection  to  produce  any  Correspondence 
or  Communication  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  English  Ambassador  upon 
the  subject? 

Me.  JBOUEKE :  Sir,  in  answer  to  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle, I  have  to  say  that  so  far  as  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  informed 
there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  state- 
ment to  which  hia  Question  refers.  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
has  not  been  authorized  or  instructed  to 
use  the  language  attributed  to  him  in 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member ;  nor 
do  I  believe  for  a  moment,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  it  is  possible  for  Her 
Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 


ties  on  the  latest  day  up  to  which  the   to  have   used  the  language  which  is 
accounts  are  mode  upf  attributed  to  him.    I  need  not  add  that 
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I  have  made  is  based  on  Betums  wliicli 
have  been  placed  before  this  House,  and 
•which  any  hon.  Member  may  consult  for 
himself.  Previous  to,  and  until  the  year 
1870  the  finance  accounts  gave  in  sepa- 
rate tables  the  Bevenue  raised  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland ;  but  in  that  year 
a  change  took  place  in  the  form  of  those 
accounts,  and  the  practice  was  intro- 
duced of  lumping  together  the  total 
Bevenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain 
the  amount  contributed  by  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively.  That 
change  in  the  form  of  the  accounts  was 
made  under  significant  circumstances, 
-when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe)  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. To  obtain  the  requisite  in- 
formation, I  applied  to  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  give  us 
the  means  of  ascertaining  what  had  been 
the  taxation  of  Ireland  durine  the  past 
five  years,  and  with  his  usual  courtesy 
he  has  allowed  the  finance  accounts  to 
be  made  up  for  those  five  years  in  the 
same  form  as  before,  and  to  be  laid  upon 
the  Table,  so  that  every  hon.  Member 
has  now  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  the  Bevenue  is  as  derived  from  Great 
Britain  and  from  Ireland  respectively. 
If  hon.  Members  will  look  at  the 
Betum  they  will  find  that  from  Ire- 
land there  has  been  collected  during  the 
last  five  years  £42,000,000  of  taxes. 
That  is  nearly  £8,600,000  a-year,  or 
£1  12«.  2d.  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Ireland.  Of  the  £8,500,000 
very  nearly  £6,500,000  are  raised  by 
Customs  and  Excise  duties,  and  are 
therefore  paid  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  people,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  points  in  my  argument.  We 
pay  the  Income  Tax  in  Ireland,  but  we 
have  hitherto  been  excused  the  assessed 
taxes,  and  various  exemptions  have  been 
made  which  affect  the  upper  classes; 
but  the  great  burden  of  the  taxation, 
through  the  Excise  and  Customs,  falls 
upon  the  poor.  The  House  will  remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  emigration  of  2,500,000 
— which  is  a  scandal  and  a  shame  to  this 
country — is  an  emigration  of  the  poorest 
classes.  The  facts  I  have  stated  are  very 
little  known  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  they  are  well  known  to  some  hon.  and 
right  hon.  Members.  They  are  very  well 
known  both  to  the  present  and  to  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Lowe), 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry 


and  the  late  Chancellor  has  before  thifl 
given  his  answer  to  them.  He  says  it 
is  not  Ireland  that  is  taxed  at  all,  or 
England,  but  the  people  livine  in  Ire- 
land or  England.  The  individual  tax- 
payer in  Ireland  pays  the  same  as  the 
individual  taxpayer  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, and  the  taxation  is  therefore  per- 
fectly equitable.  That  is  a  very  old 
theory  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Lowe).  When  the  celebrated  Commit- 
tee of  Colonel  Dunne  was  appointed,  in 
1 865,  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
vestigate the  financial  grievances  of  Ire- 
land, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  used  this 
very  argument  in  the  Committee,  and  he 
proposed  an  Amendment  to  that  effect 
to  the  Committee's  Beport.  Nobody 
was  found  to  second  his  Amendment, 
however,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground ;  but 
as  the  matter  is  of  importemce  I  will 
ask  leave  to  read  it  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Lowe  said — 

'*  Ab  the  taxes  imposed  on  England  and  Ire- 
land are  paid,  not  by  those  coontnes,  but  by  the 
individu^  who  Uve  in  them ;  as  these  taxes  are 
imposed  either  on  ex^nditure  or  in  proportion 
to  income,  and  very  furly  adjusted  to  the  ability 
of  the  taxpayer ;  and  as  a  man  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ability  in  a  poor  country  is  just 
as  able  to  bear  taxation  as  a  person  poaseeaed  of 
the  same  means  or  making  the  same  expenditure 
in  a  rich  one,  your  Committee  attach  little  value 
to  such  proportions  as  bearing  on  the  Question 
of  Irish  taxation,  or  the  ability  of  the  individual 
Irishman  to  bear  it.  Your  Committee  cannot 
admit  that  a  coimtry  in  which  no  tax  oppressive 
to  any  individual  exists  is  nevertheless  injured 
and  oppressed  by  excessive  taxation." 

As  a  protest  to  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Committee  adopted 
a  very  different  Besolution,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  I  will  read  to  the 
House  the  following  extract  from  it : — 

*^  The  pressure  of  taxation  will  be  felt  most  by 
the  weakest  part  of  the  community,  and  as  the 
average  wealth  of  the  Irish  taxpayer  is  less  than 
the  average  wealth  of  the  Engush  taxpayer,  the 
ability  of  Ireland  to  bear  heavy  taxation  is  evi- 
dently  less  than  the  ability  of  England.  Mr. 
Senior,  whose  evidence  on  the  position  of  Ire- 
land will  be  f oimd  very  suggestive,  remarks  that 
the  taxation  of  England  is  both  the  heaviest  and 
the  lightest  in  Europe — the  heaviest  as  regards 
the  amount  raised,  tne  lightest  as  regards  the 
ability  to  bear  that  amount ;  but  that  in  the  case 
of  Ireland,  it  is  heavy  both  as  regards  the 
amoimt  and  as  regards  the  ability  of  the  con- 
tributor ;  and  he  aads  that  England  is  the  most 
lightly  and  Ireland  the  most  heavily  taxed  coun- 
try in  Europe,  although  both  are  nominally 
liable  to  equiU  taxation/ ' 
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CUSTOMS  AND  INLANB  REVENUE  BILL. 

{Mr,  BaikM^  Mr,  Chancellor  of  th$  JSx€h$quer, 

Mr,  William,  Hjsnry  Smith,) 

[bill   124.]      THIRD  BEADING. 

Order  for  Third  Eeading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time."  —  {Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.) 

Me.  MITCHELL  HENRY,  in  rising 
to  move,  by  way  of  Amendment,  a  Re- 
solution with  respect  to  Irish  Taxation, 
said :  Mr.  Speaker — Sir,  before  I  enter 
into  any  explanation  in  reference  to  the 
Notice  I  have  placed  on  the  Paper  I 
wish  to  state  to  the  House  that  it  was  my 
wish  that  this  discussion  should  have  oc- 
curred at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Budget, 
but  I  was  forestalled  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Hubbard),  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands), 
and  was  therefore  unable  until  now  to 
bring  on  the  Motion.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  is  no  more  unpopular  subject 
in  this  House  than  Irish  financial  griev- 
ances, because  the  House  believes  that 
those  alleged  grievances  are  of  a  senti- 
mental and  unsubstantial  character.  All 
I  can  say  is  this,  that  if  I  did  not  know 
very  well,  from  long  and  very  earnest  study 
of  the  question,  that  those  grievances  are 
of  a  very  substantial  and  practical  nature, 
I  should  not  trouble  the  House  on  this 
occasion.  I  am  not  now  going  to  enter 
into  debate  on  a  state  of  things  long  since 
past,  but  my  observations  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  conditions  that  exist  at 
the  present  day,  being,  in  fact,  practical 
commentaries  on  the  taxation  of  Ireland 
at  this  moment.  I  will  undertake  to 
show  that  the  finances  of  Ireland  are  in 
such  a  condition  that  if  this  country 
desires  to  restore  the  prosperity  of 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  they 
must  enter  on  a  very  different  course 
from  that  hitherto  pursued. 

The  taxation  to  be  raised  by  the  present 
Budget  is  greater  than  has  ever  before 
been  raised  in  this  country,  either  in  the 
time  of  peace  or  war.  I  am  aware  that 
loans  have  been  transacted,  but  I  can  find 
no  record  of  anything  like  a  taxation  of 
£78,000,000  in  one  year.  Well,  Ireland 
is  gpreatly  interested  in  this,  because  her 
taxation  is  increased  as  well  as  that  of 
England.    I  know,  indeed^  that  a  cob^ 


siderable  portion  of  the  taxation  will  be 
returned  to  those  who  pay  it  in  the  shape 
of  subventions  for  local  objects,  and  that 
a  portion  of  it  also  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of   Debt.     I  do  not  intend, 
therefore,  to  make  any  complaint  of  ex- 
travagant estimates,  especially  as  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  great  country 
like  this  to  maintain  its  Army  and  Navy 
on  an  effective  footing;  but  if  we  con- 
sider that  the   Income   Tax,   which  is 
increased  in  this  country,   is  also    in- 
creased in  Ireland,  the  remark  may  be 
pardoned  in  passing  that  the  very  suc- 
cess of  the  Income  Tax — the  fact  that 
for  every  penny  in  the  pound  you  now 
reap  a  revenue  of  very  nearly  £2,000,000 
— constitutes  one  of  the  stronjjest  arjiru- 
ments  against  it ;  for  it  puts  a  premium 
upon  slovenly  finance.      Everything  in 
future  will  turn  on  the  toss  of  a  penny; 
because  a  penny  of  Income  Tax  either 
way  means  a  sum  of  £2,000,000  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  play 
with;    and  we  are  told  that,  now  you 
have  exempted  small  incomes,  no  one 
much  cares  whether    the  Income  Tax 
stands  at  2d.  or  at  6d.  in  the  pound.  Such 
a  condition  of  things  may  well  prove 
fatal  to  painstaking  and  cai^eful  finance 
as  the  country  has  hitherto  understood  it. 
Turning,  however,  from  these  general 
considerations,  and  coming  to  the  sub- 
ject with  which  I  am  more  immediately 
concerned,  I  wish  to  make  two  state- 
ments to  the  House,  to  which  I  beg  the 
attention  of   hon.   Members.     I  affirm 
that  witliin  the  last  23  years  the  taxa- 
tion of  Ireland  has  doubled,  that  Ire- 
land now  contributes  to  the   Imperial 
Exchequer      £8,500,000,     as     against 
£4,000,000.23    years    ago.      In    that 
period  the  taxation  per  head  in  Ireland 
has  risen  from  9«.  Qtd.   to  £1    12«.    2i, 
per  head.     I  would  further  remind  the 
House  that  in  a  little  more  than  the  same 
period  the  population  of  Ireland  has  de- 
clined by  2,500,000  persons.     Whatever 
explanation  may  be  given  of  these  circum- 
stances, they  are  worthy  of,  and  ought 
to  receive,  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     I  am  not  going  to 
say  how  far  thoy  stand  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  I  will  say  that 
no  Legislative  Assembly  in  the   world 
could  have  such  facts  put  before  them 
without  at  once  giving  them  their  serious 
attention.    It  may  be  asked — how  are  we 
to  know  that  these  statements  are  accu* 
rate?  My  answer  is,  that  every  statement 
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I  have  made  is  based  on  Eetums  wliicli 
have  been  placed  before  this  House,  and 
which  any  hon.  Member  may  consult  for 
himself.  Previous  to,  and  until  the  year 
1870  the  finance  accounts  gave  in  sepa- 
rate tables  the  Eevenue  raised  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Ireland ;  but  in  that  year 
a  change  took  place  in  the  form  of  those 
accounts,  and  the  practice  was  intro- 
duced of  lumping  together  the  total 
Bevenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  so 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain 
the  amount  contributed  by  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively.  That 
change  in  the  form  of  the  accounts  was 
made  under  significant  circumstances, 
when  the  right  lion.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe)  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. To  obtain  the  requisite  in- 
formation, I  applied  to  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  give  us 
the  means  of  ascertaining  what  had  been 
the  taxation  of  Ireland  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  with  his  usual  courtesy 
he  has  allowed  the  finance  accounts  to 
be  made  up  for  those  five  years  in  the 
same  form  as  before,  and  to  be  laid  upon 
the  Table,  so  that  every  hon.  Member 
has  now  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  the  Eevenue  is  as  derived  from  Great 
Britain  and  from  Ireland  respectively. 
If  hon.  Members  will  look  at  the 
Be  turn  they  will  find  that  from  Ire- 
land there  has  been  collected  during  the 
last  five  years  £42,000,000  of  taxes. 
That  is  nearly  £8,600,000  a-year,  or 
£1  V28.  2d.  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Ireland.  Of  the  £8,500,000 
very  nearly  £6,500,000  are  raised  by 
Customs  and  Excise  duties,  and  are 
therefore  paid  by  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  people,  and  that  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  points  in  my  argument.  We 
pay  the  Income  Tax  in  Ireland,  but  we 
have  hitherto  been  excused  the  assessed 
taxes,  aud  various  exemptions  have  been 
made  which  affect  the  upper  classes; 
but  the  great  burden  of  the  taxation, 
through  the  Excise  and  Customs,  falls 
upon  the  poor.  The  House  will  remem- 
ber, too,  that  the  emigration  of  2,500,000 
— which  is  a  scandal  and  a  shame  to  this 
country — is  an  emigration  of  the  poorest 
classes.  The  facts  I  have  stated  are  very 
little  known  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  they  are  well  known  to  some  hon.  and 
right  hon.  Members.  They  are  very  well 
known  both  to  the  present  and  to  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Lowe), 
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and  the  late  Chancellor  has  before  thiB 
given  his  answer  to  them.  He  says  it 
is  not  Ireland  that  is  taxed  at  all,  or 
England,  but  the  people  livine  in  Ire- 
land or  England.  The  individual  tax- 
payer in  Ireland  pays  the  same  as  the 
individual  taxpayer  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, and  the  taxation  is  therefore  per- 
fectly equitable.  That  is  a  very  old 
theory  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Lowe).  When  the  celebrated  Commit- 
tee of  Colonel  Dunne  was  appointed,  in 
1 865,  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
vestigate the  financial  grievances  of  Ire- 
land, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  used  this 
very  argument  in  the  Committee,  and  he 
proposed  an  Amendment  to  that  effect 
to  the  Committee's  Eeport.  Nobody 
was  found  to  second  his  Amendment, 
however,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground ;  but 
as  the  matter  is  of  importance  I  will 
ask  leave  to  read  it  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Lowe  said — 

"  As  the  taxes  imposed  on  England  and  Jre« 
land  are  paid,  not  by  those  countries,  but  by  the 
individuals  who  live  in  them ;  as  these  taxes  are 
imposed  either  on  ex^nditure  or  in  proportion 
to  income,  and  very  furly  adjusted  to  the  ability 
of  the  taxpayer ;  and  as  a  man  taxed  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ability  in  a  poor  country  is  just 
as  able  to  bear  taxation  as  a  person  possessed  of 
the  same  means  or  making  the  same  expenditure 
in  a  rich  one,  your  Committee  attach  httle  value 
to  such  proportions  as  bearing  on  the  Question 
of  Irish  taxation,  or  the  ability  of  the  individual 
Irishman  to  bear  it.  Your  Ck>mmittee  cannot 
admit  that  a  coimtry  in  which  no  tax  oppressive 
to  any  individual  exists  is  nevertheless  injured 
and  oppressed  by  excessive  taxation." 

As  a  protest  to  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Committee  adopted 
a  very  different  Eesolution,  which  was 
proposed  by  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  I  will  read  to  the 
House  the  following  extract  from  it : — 

**  The  pressure  of  taxation  will  be  felt  most  by 
the  weakest  part  of  the  community,  and  as  the 
average  wealth  of  the  Irish  taxpayer  is  less  than 
the  average  wealth  of  the  EngUsh  taxpayer,  the 
ability  of  Ireland  to  bear  heavy  taxation  is  evi- 
dently  less  than  the  ability  of  England.  Mr. 
Senior,  whose  cridence  on  the  position  of  Ire* 
land  will  bo  found  very  suggestive,  remarks  that 
the  taxation  of  England  is  both  the  heariest  and 
the  lightest  in  Europe — ^the  heaviest  as  regards 
the  amoimt  raised,  tne  lightest  as  regards  the 
ability  to  bear  that  amount ;  but  that  in  the  case 
of  Ireland,  it  is  heavy  both  as  regards  the 
amount  and  as  regards  the  ability  of  the  con- 
tributor ;  and  he  aads  that  England  is  the  most 
lightly  and  Ireland  the  most  heavily  taxed  coun- 
try in  Europe,  although  both  are  nominally 
liable  to  equal  taxation. ' 
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These  were  the  words  indorsed  by  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  anybody  can  see  the  fallacy  on  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London  (Mr. 
Lowe's)  amendment  was  based.  He  re- 
garded only  the  obvious,  superficial,  and 
direct  effects  of  taxation.  He  took  no 
account  of  all  the  remote  and  secondary 
effects,  which  must  be  regarded  by  any- 
body who  proposes  to  rule  a  great  coun- 
try. Let  me  put  a  case  to  the  House. 
If  a  gentleman  has  an  estate  of  £5,000 
a-year,  and  he  spends  the  £5,000  upon 
himself,  at  the  end  of  1 2  months  he  will 
have  nothing  left  to  expend  on  the  im- 
provement and  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  his  estate.  If  reproached 
by  his  tenants  for  his  reckless  and  im- 
provident expenditure,  what  answer 
will  it  be  for  him  to  say — "  Oh !  I  only 
spend  the  same  amount  as  my  neigh- 
bour?" Well;  but  his  neighbour  has 
an  income  of  £10,000  a-year,  and  there- 
fore, after  spending  £5,000,  he  would 
have  at  the  end  of  the  12  months  £5,000 
to  layout  in  benefiting  his  estate.  Now, 
that  illustrates  the  case  of  Ireland  as  re- 
gards taxation.  The  case  of  Ireland 
is  that  by  this  heavy  taxation  you  have 
removed  and  do  remove  such  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  income  of  the 
country,  that  not  only  have  the  people 
been  obliged  to  fly  to  happier  climes  to 
gain  a  livelihood,  but  there  is  nothing 
left  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. The  country  is  borne  down  by 
the  excessive  character  of  the  taxation, 
and  the  abject  and  miserable  poverty, 
the  result,  in  part,  of  it,  is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  discontent  in  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London  would  fix 
on  other  men's  shoulders  a  burden  which 
he  would  not  bear  on  his  own.  The 
burden  of  taxation  in  Ireland  is  not  only 
equal  to  that  of  England,  but  infinitely 
and  shamefully  larger.  England  pays 
in  proportion  to  the  income  of  the  people 
an  amount  of  taxation  which  is  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  taxation  of 
Ireland,  and  I  will  prove  it.  Every  fi- 
nancier from  Adam  Smith  downwards 
lays  down  the  doctrine  that  the  taxes  to 
which  a  man  is  liable  ought  not  to  be 
taken  from  his  gross  income,  but  from 
his  net  income,  and  that  principle  is 
recognized  by  this  House  in  the  exemp- 
tions which  have  been  sanctioned  in 
the  income  tax.    Let  me  now  apply  the 


same  principle  in  dealing  with  this 
subject.  It  is  no  use  stating  how 
much  per  head  individuals  pay,  un- 
less we  know  what  their  income  is ;  be- 
cause a  tax  which  is  light  enough  to  the 
rich  man  f«dls  with  heavy  weight  on  the 
poor  man.  What  is  the  income  of 
Great  Britain  ?  Probably,  he  best  esti- 
mate ever  formed  was  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter  in  1869.  Mr. 
Baxter  took  the  amount  assessed  to  the 
income  tax  at  £400,000,000;  he  put 
the  income  of  the  wage-earning  class 
at  £325,000,000  more;  and  another 
£75,000,000  was  derived  from  other 
sources ;  thus  making  the  whole  income 
of  Great  Britain  £800,000,000.  That 
estimate  is,  I  believe,  generally  accepted 
as  the  most  correct,  and  certainly  the 
most  moderate,  that  was  ever  made. 
Now,  what  is  the  income  of  Ireland? 
The  income  on  which  income  tax  is  as- 
sessedinlrelandamounts  to  £26,000,000; 
and  if  we  add  to  that  an  estimate  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  one  I  have  referred 
to  as  to  the  income  of  the  wage-earning 
class,  we  shall  bring  up  the  total  income 
of  Ireland  to  about  £48,000,000,  which 
is  rather  over-estimating  than  under- 
estimating it;  because  the  total  wages 
in  Ireland  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the 
other  sources  of  income,  while  I  have 
put  them  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  Eng- 
land. What  taxation  does  Ireland  pay 
out  of  that  £48,000,000?  Why  she 
pays  £8,000,000,  that  is,  there  is  con- 
tributed to  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
3«.  4d.  of  every  pound  of  her  income. 
But  then  what  does  England  pay  out  of 
her  £800,000,000  of  income?  Why, 
England  paid,  at  the  time  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's calculation  was  made,  exactly 
£67,000,000,  which  is  only  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  Bd.  in  the  pound  instead  of  3s.  4d. 
as  paid  in  Ireland.  I  challenge  con- 
tradiction to  that  from  either  side  of 
the  House  or  from  any  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  past  or  present.  If  any- 
body should  question  the  statement,  I 
should  be  quite  prepared  to  submit  the 
matter  to,  say,  the  same  arbitrators  as 
determined  the  Alabama  question,  giving 
England  the  benefit  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  as  its  Eepresentative,  into  the 
bargain,  for  I  am  certain  that  any  body 
of  arbitrators  could  only  give  one  deci- 
sion. I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of 
Imperial  taxation,  but  both  England 
and  Ireland  pay  local  taxation  as  well, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  we  have 
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all  heard  the  groans  of  the  former  coun- 
try under  the  infliction  imposed  upon  it 
in  that  respect.     If  we  add  local  taxation 
as  given  by  Baxter,  it  results  that  in 
1869  the  local  taxation  of  England  was 
£19,000,000,  whiohaddedto£67,000,000 
of  Imperial  taxation  makes  a  total  of 
£86,000,000    paid    by    Great    Britain. 
Now  the  local  taxation   of  Ireland  is 
£3,500,000,  which  added  to  £8,500,000, 
paid  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  makes 
a  total  taxation  of  £12,000,000  out  of 
an  income  of  £48,000,000.     That  un- 
happy country,  which  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers believe  is  given  only  to  useless  and 
purposeless  complaints,   pays  to  taxa- 
tion one  quarter  of  its  annual  income. 
England     pays     £86,000,000     out     of 
£800,000,000,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  9 J 
per  cent,  or,  say,  in  round  numbers,  for 
the  purpose  of  the   argument,  10  per 
cent,  against  the  25  per  cent  paid  by 
Ireland.     If  Great  Britain  was  taxed  on 
the  same  scale  as  Ireland,  Great  Bntain 
would  pay   £200,000,000   in  taxation; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Ireland  was 
taxed  on  the  same  scale  as  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  paying  £8,500,000,  she  would 
pay  less  than    £5,000,000  ;    which    is 
about  the  amount  at  which  Ireland  ought 
to  be  assessed.     Now  I  must  go  a  little 
further.     There  is  a  widespread  impres- 
sion   in    this    House    that  Ireland    is 
the  spoilt  child  of  the  Kingdom,   and 
that  she  has  received  g^eat  favour  in 
the  shape  of  exemptions  from  taxation. 
I  deny  that  it  is  so.     Let  us  look  closely 
at  the  taxes  from  which   Ireland  has 
been  exempted,  which  are  the  assessed 
taxes — the  land  tax,  the  railway  passen- 
ger duty,  and  for  a  short  period  the  in- 
come tax.     These  taxes,  excluding  the 
income  tax,  which  was  speedily  imposed 
on  Ireland  because  a  very  rich  gentleman 
transferred  nearly  a  million  of  money 
from  the  English  to  the  Irish  funds 
so  as  to  escape  the  tax,  produced  alto- 
getherin  GreatBritain  about  £4,000,000, 
and  if  Ireland  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  all  of  them  in  proportion  to 
what  she  contributes  to  other  taxes,  her 
contribution  would  have  been  £326,000. 
That  sum,  then,  represents  the  whole  of 
the  exemptions  which  have  been  given 
to  Ireland,  and  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle 
in  comparison  with  the  excessive  sums 
taken  from  her  in  other  directions.    But 
there  is  another  thing.  It  is  said  that  Ire- 
land gets  an  undue  share  of  contributions 
direoUy  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
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and  that  the  Government  is  T^iyliberal  ixi 
supporting  her  public  institutions.   Now, 
the  contributions  from  the  Exchequer  to 
Great  Britain  are    about    £3,500,000, 
under  the  heads  of  Police,  Poor  Law, 
and  Education.   The  amount  contribated 
to    Ireland    for    similar    purposes   is 
£1,768,000  ;  and  then  there  is  £150,000 
or  £200,000  given  tb  Irish  institutions, 
to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  in- 
stitutions in  England.     That  brings  up 
the  total  contributions  from  the  Exche- 
quer to  about  £2,000,000;   but  of  that 
sum  £1,000,000  goes  to  the  support  of 
the  Irish  Constabulary,   a  sum   which, 
ought,  more  properly,  to  appear  under 
the  head  of  Army  Estimates.     I  admire 
the  Irish  Constabulary  as  a  body ;  but 
I  think  it  ridiculous  to  say,  that  among 
the  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exche- 
quer to  Ireland,  there  should  be  one  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion, which  that  force  more  accurately 
represents.    All  that  we    get  then  as 
direct    contributions    from  England   is 
something  less  than    £1,000,000,    and 
against  that  we  have,   as  I  said,  the 
revenue    from    Ireland    amounting    to 
£8,500,000,    which    is    largely    raised 
under  the  two  heads  of  Excise  and  Cus- 
toms, and  of  which  the  principal  sum  is 
derived  from  the  spirit  duties.     Those 
duties,  as  everybody  knows,  have  been 
from  time  to  time  augmented,  first  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone),  and  then 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
until  they  now  amount  to  10«.  per  gallon 
— a  point  at  which  they  have  become 
oppressive  to  the  Irish  people.     I,  and 
others,  have  been  accused  of  desiring  to 
lower  the  spirit  duties,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  whole  grievance  of  Ii-eland 
is  that  the  Irish  have  to  pay  too  much 
for  their  whiskey.     These  sneers  are  un- 
worthy of  any  hon.  Member  who  re- 
flects at  all,  and  they  will  not  dispose  of 
these  discussions.     For  my  part  I  have 
never  asked  for  the  lowering  of  the  spirit 
duties,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  friend 
of  Ireland  would  make  such  a  request. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  by  making  a  tax 
too  heavy  to  do  harm  and  injustice  in  a 
direction  you  do  not  contemplate.     The 
national  beverage  of  England,  as  we  all 
know,  is  beer,  and  the  national  dish  beef ; 
but  what  makes  beer  so  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  England  ?    Why,  it  is  the 
alcohol  which  it  contains,  for  one  glass 
of  Bass  contains  nearly  as  much  alcohol 
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as  two  glasses  of  sherry.  It  is  that 
which  makes  it  acceptable,  as  the  alcohol 
in  whiskey  makes  it  acceptable  to  the 
Irish  people.  But  you  do  not  tax  beer 
anything  like  so  heavily  as  you  tax 
whiskey.  The  duty  on  the  alcohol  in 
beer  is  only  U,  9d,y  as  compared  with 
10*.  per  gallon  on  whiskey.  If  the 
alcohol  in  beer  was  taxed  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  spirits  which  the  Irish  con- 
sume, there  would  be  raised  to  the 
country  from  this  source  alone  a  re- 
venue of  £95,000,000  a-year — enough 
to  pay  all  the  taxes  and  reduce  the 
National  Debt  besides.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  facts  I  have  stated  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  are  still  under  the 
belief  that  Ireland  is  now  prosperous 
and  flourishing.  Let  us  bring  this 
to  the  test  of  figures.  When  you  talk 
of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  remem- 
ber that  in  that  country  there  are 
only  273  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  between  80,000  and  90,000 
people.  If  you  look  to  the  flax  trade 
in  Belfast  you  will  find  that  the  cultiva- 
tion has  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of  1 00,000 
acres,  and  is  now  very  much  less  than  it 
was  20  years  ago.  There  are  57  lines  of 
railway  in  Ireland;  but  out  of  that 
number  40  pay  no  dividend  at  all. 
Again,  20  years  ago  the  fisheries  of 
Ireland  gave  employment  to  111,000 
men,  and  there  were  20,000  boats.  Now 
there  are  only  20,000  men  and  7,000 
boats.  Beturns  presented  to  this  House 
show  that  during  1872  alone  273,000 
acres  went  out  of  tillage  and  were  either 
converted  to  pasture,  or,  in  the  case  of 
50,000,  added  to  the  bog  and  waste  of 
Ireland.  Do  you  call  it  prosperity  that 
2,500,000  of  the  people  of  the  country 
in  23  years  have  left  her  shores  ?  Be- 
member  that  that  emigration  has  taken 
place  during  the  time  you  have  been 
increasing  the  taxation,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, greutly  in  consequence  of  it.  It 
is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
are  £30,000,000  of  deposits  in  the  banks 
of  Ireland,  but  that  is  a  misapprehen- 
sion. Half  of  that  amount  does  not 
consist  of  real  money.  It  represents 
advances  by  bankers  to  their  customers 
by  way  of  discounting  bills,  and  in  other 
ways,  which  are  called  deposits  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  peculiar  system  of  bank- 
ing which,  I  believe,  originated  in 
Scotland.  There  are  only  really 
about  £15,000,000  of  deposits.  An 
apparent  increase  of  £5,000,000,  arising 


from  the  deposits  of  farmers,  is  only 
apparent,  and  is  due,  I  desire  to 
point  out,  not  to  the  accumulations 
which  they  have  made  owing  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  rather  to 
a  change  in  habits,  for  small  farmers  no 
longer,  as  formerly,  hoard  their  money 
in  stockings  or  put  it  in  some  hole  in 
the  chimney,  but  deposit  it  in  the  banks, 
which  of  late  years  have  been  estab- 
lished in  every  small  town.  I  am  not  at 
the  same  time  prepared  to  deny  that  there 
are  evidences  that  Ireland  is  in  a  better 
condition  than  it  was  some  years  ago, 
but  how  so?  It  is  because  you  have 
largely  by  this  excessive  taxation  driven 
away  the  people  from  the  country.  [An 
hon.  Member  :  No.]  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  says  No  can  confute  any  of 
the  statements  I  have  made  I  shall  be 
glad ;  but  I  repeat  the  people  have  been 
driven  away,  and  I  will  not  take  a  cry 
of  No  for  an  answer  to  a  serious  in- 
dictment. Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
acres  which  a  short  time  ago  supported 
families  and  reared  strong  men,  now 
raise  nothing  but  beasts  belonging  to 
rich  graziers,  residing  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Ireland.  Ireland  is  being 
rapidly  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
New  Zealand;  it  is  becoming  a  great 
grazing  country.  The  land  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  few  proprietors,  who, 
assisted  by  the  overwhelming  taxation, 
have  got  rid  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  and  you  have  now  in  Ireland 
fields  which  are  still  green,  but  no  longer 
gay  with  the  shouts  and  the  laughter  of 
children.  A  desolation  has  been  made  in 
many  parts,  and  it  is  called  prosperity. 
We  may  be  told  that  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration has  lessened  within  the  last 
12  months.  I  know  it,  but  what  is 
the  reason?  Why,  it  is  that  there  is 
now  even  more  distress  as  regards  em- 
ployment in  America,  to  which  the  emi- 
gration chiefly  went,  than  there  is  in 
Ireland.  Having  said  thus  much,  Sir,  I 
appeal  to  Irish  Members  on  both  sides  to 
support  this  Amendment.  To  other  hon. 
Members  I  would  also  make  an  appeal. 
Ireland  has  been  too  long  the  battle-field 
of  parties.  Every  Irish  question  has  been 
considered  in  its  political  aspect,  and 
truly  enough  there  have  been  great  poli- 
tical grievances  in  that  country.  You 
have,  however,  redressed  many  of  the 
grievances  in  connection  with  the  tenure 
of  land,  although  the  Bill  passed  by  the 
late  Government  on  that  subject  is  far 
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from  perfect.  You  have  also  taken  away 
the  cause  of  religious  discord,  and  have 
removed  many  great  g^evances;  the 
chief  one  now  being  the  refusal  to  let 
us  'manage  our  own  afiairs.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  House  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  Irish  questions  in  future. 
We  are  linked  to  you  by  chains  which, 
for  my  part,  I  do  not  wish  to  see  snap- 
ped. Let  us  stand  together,  and  be 
as  one  against  the  whole  world ;  but  let 
us  each  manage  our  own  local  affairs. 
When  we  come  and  ask  for  remedial 
measures,  do  not  look  at  them  as  you 
have  hitherto  done  with  microscopic 
eyes  or  meet  them  with  the  arguments 
of  a  spurious  political  economy.  I 
do  not  ask  so  much  for  the  removal  of 
taxation  as  that  you  should  give  to 
Ireland  some  increased  portion  of  the 
benefit  of  that  taxation.  At  present  all 
Government  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  in  this  country.  This  money 
which  you  take  from  Ireland  you  spend 
in  England  on  your  manufacturing  and 
other  establishments  for  purposes  of 
State.  You  return  little  or  nothing  of  it 
to  Ireland.  You  take  capital  from  a  poor 
and  struggling  country  and  add  it  to  the 
capital  .of  Great  Britain.  I  ask  you  to 
look  in  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  man- 
ner and  see  if  some  portion  of  that 
amount  which  you  raise  in  Ireland  every 
year  might  not  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit 
of  that  country  as  you  lay  it  out  now  for 
the  benefit  of  England  ?  The  late  Lord 
George  Bentinck  did  initiate  a  policy  of 
that  kind  ;  he  devised  a  scheme  for  the 
construction  by  the  State  of  railways  in 
Ireland,  and  he  laid  that  scheme  before 
this  House ;  and  it  is  with  shame,  I  con- 
fess, that  his  policy  was  defeated  very 
much  by  the  votes  of  Bepresentatives 
fr^m  Ireland.  The  Ballot,  however,  has 
given  Ireland,  if  not  a  Bepresentation 
more  acceptable  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  Representation  more  true.  You 
will  have  no  more  votes  of  that  kind  from 
the  Representatives  who  now  come  from 
Ireland.  If  the  House  wishes  that  in 
future  England  should  stand  firm,  and 
if  the  cloud  now  threatening  in  the  East 
is  to  grow  larger  and  burst  without  doing 
any  harm  to  this  country,  you  must  have 
Ireland  with  you ;  and  the  only  way  to 
get  her  with  you  is  to  do  her  justice,  to 
give  her  all  she  reasonably  asks,  and  in 
short  to  do  to  others  as  you  would  they 
should  do  unto  you.  It  is  in  order  to 
bring  that  about,  Sir,  that  I  beg  to  move, 

Mr.  Mitchell  Henry 


as  an  Amendment  to  ibe  Motjon  ntnr 

before  the  House — 


«i 


That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Hoose, 
cial  arrangements  can  be  aatisfaclory 
80  framed  as  to  make  no  pro 
Ireland  from  a  burden  of  Ti 
ability  to  pay  as  compared  with 


forrdienqg 
bejTondMr 


The  O'CONOE  DON,  in 
the  Motion,  said,  when  the  Committee 
to  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  referred, 
had  concluded  its  inquiries  the  rig^ht  hon. 
Gentleman  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposed  a  Beport  in  which 
the  following  words  oocurred : — 

**  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  large  incraae 
which  your  Committee  hare  noticed  in  the  gene- 
ral taxation  between  1852  and  1862,  and  again 
in  local  taxation  since  1845,  should  have  giTcn 
rise  to  complaints;  nor  is  it  suzpriaing  that 
loader  comphunts  dionld  hare  come  from  Ira- 
land  than  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.*' 

If  that  were  true  in  1862  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  must  admit  that  the 
complaints  now  made  ought  not  to  cause 
much  surprise,  for  since  then  both  Im- 
perial and  local  taxation  had  gone  on 
increasing.  One  of  the  great  objects  of 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  House 
was  that  a  contrary  opinion  to  that 
which  was  the  true  one  prevailed  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  Irish  taxation. 
It  was  generally  believed,  and  the  belief 
was  sedulously  fostered  by  the  Press  and 
entertained  by  a  majority  of  that  House, 
that  Ireland  was  favourably  treated  in 
the  matter  of  taxation.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  fact,  the  greatest  fallacy  that 
ever  existed.  Ireland  was  always  treated 
as  a  particular  entity  when  grants  to 
her  were  under  consideration ;  but  the 
moment  a  complaint  was  made  as  to  Ire- 
land beinff  unfairly  taxed  they  were 
told — **  Ireland  is  not  taxed  at  aU ;  it  is 
only  individuals  who  are  taxed,  and,  as 
they  pay  the  same  taxes  as  Englishmen, 
they  have  no  reason  to  complain."  He 
admitted  at  once  that  it  was  only  indi- 
viduals who  were  taxed,  but  it  was 
quite  possible  that  some  individuals 
might  be  more  seriously  affected  than 
others  by  taxation.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  admitted  that  indirect 
taxation  pressed  more  heavily  upon  the 
weaker  portion  of  the  community  than 
upon  the  stronger ;  and  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  the  Insh  community  as  a 
whole  was  poorer  and  less  able  to  bear 
its  burden  than  the  English,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  suffored  more  severely 
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in  this  matter  of  similar  taxation,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  indirect  taxation. 
To  prove  that  similarity  of  taxes  did  not 
necessarily  involve  equality  in  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation,  he  would  quote  one 
instance.  Suppose  Ireland  were  inha- 
bited by  a  people  like  the  Chinese,  who 
smoked  opium  instead  of  tobacco ;  and 
suppose  opium  were  heavily  taxed  and 
tobacco  were  not  taxed,  surely  all  would 
admit  that  that  tax  would  not  press 
equally  on  the  English  and  the  Irish 
people.  The  tax  would  fall  only  on 
the  smokers  of  opium,  and  in  the  case 
which  he  put  would  fall  entirely  on 
the  community  occupying  a  particular 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That 
was  to  a  certain  extent  the  case  of 
Ireland  at  present.  The  beverage  of 
the  Irish  people  was  more  highly  taxed 
than  the  beverage  of  the  English ; 
and  it  was  fi*om  this  particular  tax 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Irish 
revenue  was  raised.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  say  that  this  was 
equally  true  of  portions  of  England, 
and  that  those  wno  drank  whiskey  in 
England  would  be  just  as  much  taxed 
as  the  Irishmen  who  drank  it  in  Ireland. 
He  admitted  that,  and  he  would  say 
that  if  there  were  any  portion  of  Eng- 
land as  distinctly  marked  off  geographi- 
cally and  by  legislation  as  Ireland  was, 
it  should  also  be  entitled  to  the  exemp- 
tion which  they  claimed  for  Ireland. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
Beport  which  he  prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee, said — 

**  The  true  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  state- 
ments made  was  that  it  was  important  to  make 
every  effort  for  the  reduction  of  Imperial  ex- 
penditure generally." 

He  should  like  to  ask  whether  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  since  he  came  into  office, 
had  endeavoured  to  carry  out  that  prin- 
ciple? Whether  he  had  tried  or  not, 
the  fact  was  that  there  had  been  in- 
creased expenditure  vrithin  the  last  few 
years,  and,  with  that,  increased  taxa- 
tion. Another  object  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  Motion  was  to  disabuse  the 
English  mind  of  the  idea  that  Ireland 
received  an  undue  share  of  the  Imperial 
expenditure.  In  certain  matters  she  did 
receive  a  larger  share  than  England. 
For  instance,  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Gal  way  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry) 
had  alluded  to  the  amount  expended  on 
the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary,  but  he 
pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  it 


ought  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  Im- 
perial than  a  local  force.  Local  taxation 
m  Ireland  had  largely  increased  of  late, 
under  the  operation  of  various  Public 
Hecdth  and  Sanitary  Acts,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  these  accumulating 
expenses  were  exciting  quite  a  terror, 
and  in  regard  to  them  he  thought  aid 
should  be  given  from  the  Imperial 
Exchequer.  He  did  not  desire  to  weary 
the  House  by  entering  into  long  details 
on  the  subject,  but  having  taken  a 
considerable  interest  in  it,  he  did  not 
like  the  debate  to  proceed  without  saying 
a  few  words  upon  it. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That**  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'^in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  no  financial 
arrangements  can  be  satisfactory  which  are  so 
framed  as  to  make  no  provision  for  relieving 
Ireland  from  a  burden  of  Taxation  beyond  her 
ability  to  pay  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,*' 
— {Mr.  Mitchell  Henry ^ 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  chancellor  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  the  .'question  had  not  ad- 
vanced very  much  from  the  point  at 
which  it  was  left  last  year,  when  it  was 
discussed  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Youghal  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna).  At  the  same  time,  there 
could  bene  doubt  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  that  evening  were  both 
exceedingly  well  qualified  to  discuss  the 
question,  and  had  indeed  done  so  with 
an  amount  of  ability  which  entitled  them 
to  the  respectful  consideration  of  the 
House.  He  doubted,  however,  with 
regard  to  it,  whether  the  House  would 
be  likely  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusions  from  merely  statistical  dis- 
cussions like  the  present,  because  the 
two  parties  did  not  meet  upon  altogether 
common  ground.  There  was  at  the 
command  of  the  Government,  got  to- 
gether by  gentlemen  in  their  employ,  a 
considerable  amount  of  statistical  infor- 
mation to  which  they  might  refer,  if 
such  a  course  were  at  all  desirable,  in 
order  to  show  the  [real  relation  of  the 
burdens  as  compared  with  the  wealth  of 
Ireland.  Lrish  Members  always  alleged, 
however,  that  they  were  Dublin  Castle 
statistics,  and  ought  not  to  be  appealed 
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to.     For  that  reason,  he  declined  to 
avail  himself  of  them  last  year,  and  al- 
though he  could  easily  bring  forward 
statistics  against  those  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, he  doubted  whether  he  could  in 
that  way  very  much  advance  his  cause. 
Again,   it  was  easy  enough    for  hon. 
Members  to  show  from  a  certain  number 
of  Returns  that  the  taxation  had  in- 
creased by  80  much  per  head,  and  that 
the  wealth  of  the  country  had  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  ;  or  that  England 
paid  so  much  per  head,  while  Ireland 
paid  another  proportion  per  head.     He 
doubted  whether  by  discussions  of  that 
sort  they  would  get  at  any  great  results, 
because  all  those  debates  turned  in  the 
end  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  both 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  addressed 
the  House  that  evening.     Hon.  Gentle- 
men either  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  ought  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
spirit  duties,  as  compared  with  the  duties 
on  malt  liquor  and  on  fermented  liquors 
in  this  country,  or  else  that  they  ought 
to  spend  more  money  in  Ireland  than 
was  done  at  present  in  proportion  to 
•what  was  spent  in  England.     With  re- 
gard to  the  second  conclusion,  he  wished 
to  point  out  that  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  Resolution  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  moved.     If  they  were  simply  to 
go  and  raise  more  money,  for  the.  sake 
of  expending  a  greater  amount  in  aid  of 
local  burdens  or  improvements  in  Ire- 
land, that  would  certainly  not  be  re- 
ducing the  burdens  of  the  country.     It 
•was  raising  a  different  question  as  to 
"whether  they  should  deal  in  a  different 
manner  than  they  did  at  present  with 
the  great  subject  of  local  taxation.  That 
was  a  subject  in  which  Ireland,  like  all 
other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
was  interested,  and  it  was  a  fair  subject, 
at  the  proper  time,  for  discussion.   With 
regard  to  the  question    whether  they 
ought  to  expend  more  money  on  public 
works  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  he 
might  remark  that  that  would  be  an  un- 
economical  arrangement.     The   money 
raised  for  Imperial  purposes  ought,  as 
it  was  at  the  present,  to  be  expended  in 
that  part  of  the  United   Kingdom  in 
"which  it  could  be  spent  with  most  effect. 
If,  for  example,   a  dockyard  were  re- 
moved from  England  to  Ireland,  where 
the  cost  would  be  increased,  a  burden 
would  be  imposed  on  the  United  King- 
dom, including  Ireland  as  well  as  Eng- 
land.   Therefore  the  conclusion  to  which. 

JTi0  Chancellor  of  the  £xcKe^utr 


hon.  Gentlemen   opposite    wonld  dxtv 
the  House,  thougb  they  might  argue  it 
on  its  own  merits,  was  not  appropriita 
to  this  question  respecting  the  mode  of 
raising  taxation.  He  was  willing  enough 
to  discuss  the  question  that  Ireland  pud 
too  much,  but  it  was  useless  for  them  to 
attempt  to  meet  the  question  by  spend- 
ing more  money  in   Ireland.     Was  it 
true — nay,  was  it  possible — that  they 
could  be  raising  from  Ireland  a  greator 
amount  of  taxation  than  she  was  able  to 
bear  ?      That    taxation    was     divisible 
roughly  into  two  great  heads.      Fint, 
there  was  the  direct  taxation,  which  fell 
upon  property,  and  which  was  levied  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  that  property; 
and,   secondly,  there    was   the  indir«:t 
taxation,  which  fell  upon  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  which  was  self-regtilating, 
inasmuch  as  people  paid  the  duties  on 
articles  of  consumption  only  as  far  as 
they  were  willing  to  use  those  articles. 
In  regard  to  direct  taxation,  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  for  a  taxpayer 
in  Ireland  to  pay  more  in  proportion  to 
his  property  than  a  taxpayer  did  in  Eng- 
land,  unless,  indeed,   there    existed   a 
system  under  which  one  man  was  made 
to  pay,  say  2d.  in  the  pound,  while  an- 
other man  had  to  pay  3rf.     If,  however, 
they  laid  the  same  weight  of  taxation  on 
the  property  of  all  men,  he  did  not  see 
how  there  could  possibly  be  inequality. 
Was  there,  then,  any  mode  in  which  the 
taxation  was  levied  that  was  in  favour 
of  one  country  as  against  the  other  ?    If 
there  was  such  a  mode,  and  there  was  a 
difference,   no  doubt,   in   the   mode  of 
collecting  the  income  tax,   it  was  not 
against,  but  in  favour  of  Ireland.  Now, 
what    was    the   proportion    of   income 
tax  levied  as  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  the  country  ?    Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite took  two  different  tests  for* ascer- 
taining the  wealth  of  the  two  countries. 
They  assumed  the  basis  of  property  as 
assessed  to  the  Income  Tax,  ana  on  this 
point  he  would  have  to  say  something. 
The    hon.   Member   for    Oalway   (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry)  had  made  a  remark  on 
the  change  effected  in  1870  by  his  Pre- 
decessor in  office  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  finance  accounts  were  presented.  He 
thought  some  light  was  thrown  on  the 
intention  of  his  rredecessor  in  Tny^Ung 
that  change  by  the  Beport  of  the  Boaid 
of  Inland  Revenue  in  1870.    ThA  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners,  in  their  Sepoit 
of  1870,  said— 
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"A  striking  instanoe  of  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  correct  inferences  from  statistics  of 
this  kind  was  afforded  in  a  Return  printed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1868.  Tke  Return 
purports  to  show  the  proportion  of  taxation  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  in  England  and  Ire- 
land respectively,  and  the  amount  assessed  to 
Income«Tax  is  taken  as  a  measure  of  wealth  in 
both  cases.  The  result,  as  deduced  from  the 
figures,  is,  that  in  England  the  amount  raised  by 
taxation  is  £17  lis.  for  every  £100  of  Income 
Tax,  and  in  Ireland  £29  10«.  7id.  We  trust 
that  no  one  will  conclude  from  this  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  borne  by  Ireland  is  to  that 
of  England  as  29  to  17,  for  a  more  erroneous 
conclusion  could  scarcely  be  arrived  at.  The 
Income  Tax  is  taken  as  the  common  measure  of 
wealth.  Let  us  see  what  the  Income  Tax  really 
represents  in  the  two  countries.  We  begin  with 
Schedule  A.  In  England  the  assessments  on 
lands  and  houses  under  Schedule  A  are  made 
upon  the  full  annual  value.  In  Ireland  they 
are  made,  by  specisd  enactment  to  that  effect, 
upon  the  valuation  to  .the  Poor  Law,  which  we 
believe  is,  on  the  average,  at  the  present  time 
in  Ireland,  at  least  20  per  cent  below  the  true 
value.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Schedule 
B.  On  Schedule  C,  when  we  come  to  consider 
it,  still  less  reliance  can  be  placed  as  a  common 
measure  of  value  than  on  the  previous  Schedule. 
For  Schedule  C  represents  the  dividends  payable 
at  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland  respec- 
tfively,  and  the  dividends  payable  in  the  United 
Kingdom  out  of  all  foreign  and  Colonial  reve- 
nues. The  amount  assessed  in  England  is 
£1)2,500,000 ;  in  Ireland,  £1,150,000.  Not  only, 
therefore,  are  there  placed  to  the  account  of 
England  alone  all  the  investments  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  foreigners  in  our  own 
public  funds,  but  also  all  the  investments  of  the 
Irish,  among  others,  in  such  securities  as  Indian 
Stock,  Colonial  Bonds,  French  Rentes,  Danish, 
Dutch,  Russian,  Turkish,  and  other  stocks  of 
all  foreign  Governments.  The  same  kind  of 
remarks  apply  to  Schedule  D.  London  is  the 
great  centred  establishment  of  banks  and  public 
oompemies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  many 
which  carry  on  their  business  in  the  Colonies  and 
in  foreign  countries.  The  investments  of  the 
Irish  themselves  in  Irish  companies  are  assessed 
to  Income  Tax  not  unfrequently  in  London, 
where  the  head  offices  of  the  companies  are 
situated.  Schedule  E,  again,  is  as  fallacious  a 
guide  as  the  others.  Under  it  are  assessed  in 
England  £19,000,000  of  salaries  and  pensions  of 
public  servants,  and  of  officers  of  public  com- 
panies, and  £1,000,000  in  Ireland,  the  officers  of 
public  companies  being  charged  at  the  head 
office  of  the  couipanies,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  civil,  naval,  and  military  servants  of  the 
British  Empire  being  also  assessed  in  London. 
Even  the  public  servants  employed  in  Ireland 
are  for  the  most  part  diarg^d  in  England. 
What  the  truth  may  be  as  to  the  comparative 
burden  from  taxation  in  England  and  Ireland 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  certainly  the 
Return  referred  to  does  not  afford  any  solution 
of  the  question." 

The  argument,  he  admitted,  might  have 
more  bearings  than  one,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly showed  bow  very  fallacious 


were  arguments  founded  upon  statistics 
of  this  Kind,  when  compared  with  the 
irrefutable  argument  furnished  by  the 
produce  of  the  Income  Tax.  If  the 
produce  of  a  Sd,  Income  Tax  showed 
that  it  was  levied  upon  incomes  amount- 
ing to  £100,000,000,  it  was  difficult  to 
see  how  it  could  be  argued  that  that 
£100,000,000  of  income  did  not  exist. 
But  he  was  told — **Ye8,  but  you  your- 
self have  said  that  with  equal  taxation 
the  tax  will  press  more  heavily  upon 
the  poorer  than  the  richer  country."  He 
quite  agreed  with  that  observation ;  but 
it  applied  not  only  to  Ireland  as  com- 
pared with  England,  but  to  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  two  countries  as  against  the 
richer  portions  of  them,  and  even  to 
poorer  individuals  as  against  the  richer 
ones.  If  that  were  the  state  of  the  case, 
let  them  look  at  what  had  happened  since 
1865.  Had  taxation  been  increased  since 
that  time  so  as  to  press  more  heavily 
upon  the  poorer  classes  in  the  Kingdom. 
Taking  the  present  Budget,  for  instance 
— was  there  anything  in  it  that  would 
cause  taxation  to  press  more  heavily 
upon  the  less  wealthy  classes?  The  truth 
was  that  since  1865  the  pressure  of  tax- 
atlOn  had  been  largely  reduced.  What 
the  Government  were  doing  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  what  they  were 
reproached  for  doing,  was  to  extend  the 
system  of  exemptions  in  favour  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  in  this  respect,  at  all 
events,  Ireland  would  receive  its  fair 
share  of  relief.  There  was  nothing, 
therefore,  in  the  Budget  of  the  present 
year  that  was  unfavourable  to  Ireland. 
Since  1865  many  taxes  which  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  poorer  consumer,  such 
as  the  sugar  duties,  had  been  abolished, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  defied  any- 
one to  show  that  any  single  tax  had  been 
imposed  that  touched  Ireland  peculiarly. 
The  increase  in  the  Revenue  from  Ire- 
land was  due,  not  to  an  increase  of  the 
taxation,  but  to  its  increased  productive- 
ness owing  to  the  growing  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  [M!r.  Mitchell 
Henry  :  What  about  the  spirit  duties  ?] 
Why,  they  had  not  been  increased  since 
1865.  Reference  having  been  made  to 
the  spirit  duties,  he  would  remind  hon. 
Members  that  having  a  deficit  to  meet 
he  had  to  adopt  one  of  two  alternatives 
— namely,  either  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  income  tax  or  to  increase  the  spirit 
duties,  and  he  had  not  selected  the  latter, 
because  be  knew  that  it  would  press 
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very  heaTily  upon  the  poorer  consumers 
of  Ireland.  Did  hon.  Members  really 
mean  to  propose  what  they  had  hitherto 
shrunk  from  doing,  that  the  spirit  duties 
in  Ireland  should  be  reduced  r  No  one, 
he  was  sure,  would  get  up  in  that  House 
and  contend  that,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  taxation  in  Ireland,  the  spirit 
duties  should  be  reduced.  But,  except- 
ing the  spirit  duties,  taxation  had  g^own 
very  little  indeed  of  late  years  in  Ireland. 
A  Return  which  had  been  moved  for 
some  two  years  ago  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Youghal  showed  the  gross  Eevenue 
of  Ireland  derived  from  taxation  in  the 
years  1841,  1851,  1861,  and  1871,  dis- 
tinguishing the  amoimts  received  from 
spirits,  income  tax,  and  other  items  of 
Bevenue.  The  curious  result  of  that 
Return  was,  that  between  1841  and  1871, 
if  they  omitted  spirits,  there  was  scarcely 
any  increase  whatever  in  the  taxation 
from  Ireland,  although  they  had  had  the 
income  tax  extended  to  them.  That 
Return  showed  that  the  amount  of  the 
Revenue  was  £2,943,000  in  1841,  and 
£3,600,000  in  1871,  while  the  Revenue 
of  England  had  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  £41,900,000  to  £48,700,000; 
and  that  whereas  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  spirit  duties, 
was  138,  per  head,  that  in  England  was 
£1  17«.  Of  course,  the  addition  of  the 
sums  raised  in  Ireland  by  means  of  the 
spirit  duties  made  a  very  considerable 
difference  in  the  relative  amount  of  the 
taxation  of  the  two  countries.  It  was 
quite  unnecessary  that  he  should  go  into 
minute  calculations  as  to  the  amount 
Ireland  got  in  the  way  of  subventions 
in  aid  of  local  and  other  purposes;  but 
that  was  a  question  on  whicn  Govern- 
ment had  got  a  very  good  case.  Un- 
doubtedly, Ireland  received  a  much 
larger  sum  in  that  way  in  proportion  to 
her  wealth,  her  population,  and  her 
taxation  than  either  England  or  Scot- 
land. He  must,  however,  remind  hon. 
Members  that  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion was  not  how  much  Ireland  ought 
to  be  assisted  in  the  way  of  general  tax- 
ation, but  whether  the  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  present  year  were  or  were 
not  fair,  and  whether  they  did  or  did  not 
bear  with  any  undue  hardship  upon  her, 
and  for  the  reasons  he  had  given  he 
could  not  see  that  they  did.  He  did  not 
see  how  direct  taxation  fell  more  heavily 
upon  an  income  of  £  1 00  a-year  in  Ireland 
than  it  did  upon  a  similar  income  in  Eng- 
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land,  neither  did  indirect  taxation  in 
Ireland  fall  more  heavily  on  the  oonsnmer 
in  Ireland  than  it  did  upon  the  consumer 
in  England  or  Scotland.  The  Govem- 
ment  were  always  glad  to  hear  these 
matters  fully  discussed,  and  if  they  saw 
that  any  unfair  burden  was  cast  upon 
Ireland  nothing  would  give  them  greater 
pleasure  than  to  release  her  from  it. 
Ireland  had  no  doubt  enjoyed,  and  con- 
tinuously enjoyed,  these  exemptions. 
The  Government  did  not  at  all  desire  to 
press  that  there  should  be  equality  of 
taxation.  All  they  said  was,  that  there 
was  no  case  whatever  to  show  that  there 
was  any  inequality  as  against  Ireland. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M^KENNA  said,  that 
what  they  had  to  complain  of  was  this 
— It  appeared  from  Returns  before  the 
House  that  between  1841  and  1871  the 
gross  Revenue  levied  in  Ireland  by 
taxation  had  been  increased  90  per 
cent,  but  during  that  period  the  gross 
Revenue  levied  in  England  had  oeen 
increased  scarcely  20  per  cent.  He  ad- 
mitted that  by  further  applying  the 
principle  of  a  similarity  of  taxation, 
£360,000  or  £370,000  more  might  be 
wrung  out  of  Ireland ;  but  let  the  House 
consider  how  differently  Ireland  was 
dealt  with  from  Great  Britain  with 
reference  to  the  total  taxation  as  com- 
pared to  income.  Ireland  paid  5«.  Zd, 
in  the  pound  taxation  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  of  her  incomes,  whereas  Great 
Britain  paid  only  2«.  ^d.  and  a  fraction 
taxation  on  the  whole  of  her  incomes. 
If  the  whole  of  the  increase  of  Revenue 
in  Ireland  had  grown  out  of  the  spirit 
duty,  could  there  be  more  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  system  applied  to 
the  taxation  on  spirits  ?  Why  did  not 
the  Revenue  from  other  taxed  articles 
increase  as  in  England  ?  Because  Ireland 
was  not  in  a  prosperous  state.  The 
taxation  on  spirits  in  Ireland  had  in- 
creased £2,500,000,  from  £900,000  to 
£3,400,000.  This  increase  of  taxation 
was  laid  on  a  beverage  that  he  was  sorry 
to  say  was  too  much  in  vogue  among 
his  countrymen.  But  what  had  been 
the  course  pursued  with  reference  to 
beverages  most  in  use  in  England? 
The  duty  on  malt  had  been  reduced, 
and  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the 
wine  duty.  As  a  defence  of  the  duty  on 
spirits  in  Ireland,  it  was  said  that  it  was 
a  tax  paid  by  individuals  who  by  re- 
fraining, from  the  use  of  spirits  could 
escape  from  the  tax ;  but  spirits  being 
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the  beyerwe  of  the  generality  of  the 
people  of  &eland,  tlie  argument  as  to 
the  tax  being  a  tax  upon  individuals  did 
not  apply.  The  people  of  England 
were  a  cheese-eating  people,  and  if  a 
tax  were  imposed  upon  cheese  in  this 
country,  could  it  be  said  to  be  a  tax 
merely  upon  individuals  ?  The  people  of 
England  would  resist  the  imposition  of 
such  a  tax ;  but,  as  very  little  cheese 
was  eaten  in  Ireland,  the  people  of  that 
country  would  not  care  if  a  tax  were 
imposed  upon  cheese.  The  people  of 
Ireland  did  not  complain  of  the  present 
proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, but  rather  of  the  whole  course 
of  fiscal  legislation  since  1851,  which 
had  relieved  England  and  pressed  upon 
Ireland,  and  which  was  justified  on  the 
assumption  that  similarity  of  impost  was 
equivalent  to  equality  of  taxation,  which 
was  the  fundamental  error. 

Db.  WAED  supported  the  Besolu- 
tion,  maintaining  that  injury  and  injus- 
tice were  done  to  Ireland  as  compared 
with  England  under  the  present  system 
of  taxation.  Whatever  arguments  might 
be  put  forward,  the  great  fact  remained 
that  Ireland  paid  5«.  in  the  pound  as 
against  2«.  %d,  paid  by  England;  and 
so  long  as  that  was  the  case  Ireland 
would  feel  unjustly  taxed.  Beyond 
that,  everything  pointed  to  this  conclu- 
sion— that,  comparatively  with  England, 
the  individual  poverty  and  the  anoma- 
lies of  poverty  in  Ireland  were  enor- 
mous. 

Mb.  BUTT  said,  he  had  heard  no 
answer  to  the  case  made  out  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oalway  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry).  Ireland  contributed 
to  the  Imperial  taxation — amounting 
this  year  to  £78,000,000—£8,500,000, 
and  Great  Britain  £69,500,000.  That 
was  not  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
ability  of  the  two  countries.  Allow  him 
just  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  moment  to  the  state  of  the  case. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  began  the  question 
as  to  the  taxation  of  Ireland  by  showing 
that  so  far  as  it  was  founded  on  the  in- 
come tax  there  must  be  a  very  minute 
difiference.  Even  if  there  were  some 
little  inaccuracy  in  the  manner  in  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  calculated  the  in- 
come of  Ireland,  owing  to  the  different 
mode  of  levying  the  income  tax  there, 
that  would  not  materially  alter  the 
question  at  issue.    They  might  increase 
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the  income  of  Ireland  from  £48,000,000 
to  £52,000,000  or  £53,000,000.  and  re- 
duce that  of  England'by  £2,000,000  or 
£3,000,000,    but    the    great    injustice 
would  remain  all  the  same.     He  could 
not  think  the  Besolution  was  foreign  to 
the  Bill  before  the  House.  They  charged 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  with  sins 
of  omission,  but  with  sins  of  commis- 
sion ;    and    by   that    Besolution    they 
sought  redress.    It  was  idle  to  say  that 
for  commercial   purposes  Ireland    was 
not  in  the  same  community.      When 
they  had  a  community  they  could  not 
take  away  money  from  the  community 
without  injuring  it.     From  the  time  of 
the  Union  down  to  the  present  day  the 
finance  of   Ireland    had   always  been 
dealt  with  as  something  belonging  to  a 
separate  community,  and  when  remis- 
sions were  made  in  favour  of  any  class 
in  Ireland   they  always  heard   of  the 
boons  gpranted  to  that  country.   Suppose 
Ireland  was  now  obliged  to  pay  to  Eng- 
land, as  she  did  before  1817,  by  taxa- 
tion of  her  own,  a  sum  of  £8,500,000, 
would  that  not  be  injustice  ?     K  they 
raised  the  same  tax  on  spirits  as  they 
proposed,  would  they  say  that  no  injus- 
tice was  done  to  Ireland  ?   The  question 
could  not  stop  where  it  was ;  it  was  not 
to  be  met  by  the  answer — **  Do  you  ask 
us  to   reduce  the  duties  on  spirits  ? " 
He  knew  that  they  could  not  ask  the 
Government  to  upset  the  whole  trade  on 
their  taxation,  right  or  wrong.     They 
had  arranged  that  the  rest  of  taxation 
should  be  raised,  but  he  called  upon 
them,  if  they    imposed  one    that    did 
weigh  heavily  upon  Ireland,  to  remedy 
the  injustice — they  did  it  in  the  rest  of 
their  financial  schemes — and  frame  an- 
other tax,  and  give  the  relief  to  Ireland 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  tax  they  im- 
posed.     It  was   for   them    to    devise 
that.     But  at  the  same  time  he  must 
say  for  himself  that  he  thought  there 
was  a  great  deal  said  that  was  not  true 
about  the  high  duty  on  spirits.     He  did 
not  believe  they  suppressed  drunkenness 
in  proportion  as  they  raised  the  price  of 
spirits.     Whenever  they  increased  the 
price  of  a  commodity  they  more  or  less 
diminished  the  consumption,  but  it  was 
equally  true — and   it  was  one   of  the 
elementary  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy— that  an  increase  of  price  dimi- 
nished  the  consumption  of  articles  of  first 
necessity  far   less  than    of   articles  of 
luxury.     Unhappily,  to  the  drunkard 
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stroDg  drink  was  a  prime  necessity,  and 
they  could  not  prevent  him  drinking 
strong  spirits  in  the  proportion  as  they 
raised  the  price.  It  was  a  common  ex- 
perience that  a  man  would  give  up  his 
dinner  often  and  sell  his  clothes  to  have 
strong  drink ;  but  he  said  they  were  not 
asking  them  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
spirits.  They  were  asking  to  have  an 
injustice  now  done  to  Ireland  removed. 
The  injustice  was  not  denied ;  it  had 
been  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, and  there  was  no  case  made  out 
why  it  should  not  be  remedied.  Irish 
Members  would  have  neglected  their 
duty  if  they  had  not  entered  a  mild  pro- 
test against  the  continuance  of  a  fiscal 
injustice  ;  and,  if  the  grievance  was  not 
redressed,  he  believed  that  another 
Budget  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  much  stronger  opposition. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  he 
did  not  want  to  divide,  and  would  with- 
draw his  Motion  ;  but  he  might  state 
that  he  thought  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  did  not  meet  the  case : 
and,  however  that  might  be,  he  was 
sure  that  the  financial  grievances  of 
Ireland  would  not  be  lessened  by  the 
contempt  with  which  they  had  always 
been  treated  by  the  front  Opposition 
bench. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


COMMONS  BILL— [Bill  61.] 

{Mr.  Secretary  CrosSy  Sir  Henry  Seltcin- 
Ibbetson.) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Progress  25th  May."] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

On  Question,  That  the  Preamble  be 
postponed  ? 

Sm  CHAELE8  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
did  not  desire  to  raise  a  debate  on  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  simply 
rose  to  make  some  observations  which 
were  of  a  somewhat  personal  nature, 
and  had  reference  to  what  passed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  on 
Thursday  last.  On  that  occasion  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
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State  for  the  Home  Department  made 
some  remarks  upon  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  a  certain  society  with  which  he  (Sir 
Charles  Dilke)  was  connected 

Mr.  STAVELEY  HILL  rose  to  Order. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  Chairman  whether 
it  was  competent  for  the  hon.  Baronet, 
on  the  Question  that  the  Preamble  be 
postponed,  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on 
the  general  principle  of  the  Bill.  He 
was  aware  in  one  or  two  instances  it  had 
been  allowed  ;  but  he  would  refer  to  the 
authority  of  Sir  Erskine  May  to  show 
that  the  reason  why  the  Preamble  was 
generally  postponed  was  that  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Bill  might  be  made  conso- 
nant with  any  Amendments  which  might 
be  introduced  into  its  clauses  in  Com- 
mittee, and  that  it  was  not  usual  on  such 
an  occasion  to  discuss  its  principle. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  reminded 
the  Committee  that  on  the  Question  that 
the  Preamble  of  the  Lands  Titles  Bill 
be  postponed,  last  Session,  he,  when 
about  to  make  some  remarks  on  the 
general  subject,  had  been  called  to  Order, 
and  that  the  Chairman  ruled  it  was 
not  competent  for  him  to  make  those 
remarks 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
said,  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea  had  distinctly  said  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  raise  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  general  question  at  all, 
but  simply  to  csdl  attention  to  a  state- 
ment affecting  himself. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  also  un- 
derstood that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  no 
intention  of  entering  into  a  discussion  of 
the  general  question.  He  was  surprised 
at  the  intervention  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  West  Staffordshire 
(Mr.  Staveley  Hill). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  West  Staffordshire 
has  correctly  stated  the  reason  which 
has  led  to  the  Preamble  being  generally 
postponed — namely,  in  order  that  its 
provisions  may  be  made  consonant  with 
any  Amendments  made  in  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a  reason 
why  the  Committee  has  almost  inva- 
riably been  content  to  postpone  the 
Preamble  without  any  discussion  thereon. 
The  Motion  has,  I  think,  been  regarded 
as  one  of  those  practical  conveniences, 
enabling  a  question  to  be  raised  as  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Minister  or  Mem- 
ber in  charge  of  the  Bill.  On  it  a 
Question  oould  be  asked  and  answered ; 
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it  18  aii«k|ffoii8  to  <ytlier  Motions,  suoh  as 
that  tlie  fiill  be  repcnrted  wit^  Ameod- 
ments,  bvt  it  is  not  intended  for  general 
discussion.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
state  to  the  Committee  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  this  rule  has  been 
departed  from.  Last  year  tbere  was  a 
very  notable  instance  of  this.  A  noble 
Lord,  occupying  a  position  of  great 
authority  in  the  House,  made  a  speech 
upon  the  general  question,  upon  the 
Motion  that  the  Preamble  be  postponed. 
I  entertained  great  doubt  at  the  time 
whether  it  was  right  that  I  should  allow 
that  course  to  be  taken;  but,  on  re- 
ferring to  precedents.  I  found  that  in 
one  instance  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Whalley)  had  entered  into 
a  discussion  on  the  principle  of  a  Bill  on 
the  Motion  that  the  Preamble  be  post- 
poned. Therefore,  I  did  not  feel  myself 
at  liberty  to  stop  the  noble  Lord,  though 
if  my  opinion  had  been  asked,  I  should 
have  stated  to  the  House  what  I  have 
now  stated.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Wexford  (Sir  George 
Bowyer)  states  that  on  a  similar  ques- 
tion I  preyented  him  from  discussing 
the  principle  of  a  Bill.  I  have  no  re- 
collection of  the  circumstance  at  this 
moment;  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  some  hon.  Member  having 
challenged  the  course  taken  by  the  hon. 
Baronet,  I  may  have  expressed  my  opi- 
nion as  to  the  irregularity  and  incon- 
venience of  the  proceeding,  and  that  the 
hon.  Baronet,  with  that  regard  which  he 
always  has  to  the  practice  of  the  House, 
had  willingly  postponed  his  observa- 
tions. I  £a  not  stop  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles 
Dilke),  because  I  understood  his  obser- 
vations had  no  reference  to  the  general 
object  of  the  Bill,  but  that  he  was  en- 
tering into  something  which  was  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  personal  explanation. 

SiE  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  that 
was  so.  He  wished  rather  to  give  the 
hon.  Member  for  Beading  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre)  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
personal  explanation.  Beyond  that  he 
merely  desired  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions to  the  Committee  in  answer  to  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  Having 
been  for  some  years  Chairman  of  the 
Commons  Preservation  Society,  and  sub- 
aequentiy  an  active  membw  of  it,  he 
considered  himself  partij  responsible  for 


the  statements  of  the  pamphlet.  He 
had  read  it  in  proof,  and  had  attended 
the  two  meetings  at  which  it  was  dis- 
cussed. He  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  call  upon  the  Home  Secretary  to  point 
out  the  passage  which  he  characterized 
as  untrue,  because  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tieman the  Member  for  South  Hants 
(Mr.  Cowper-Temjple),  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice),  Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone 
(formerly  a  Member  of  that  House),  and 
others,  were  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
statements  which  it  contained.  As  to 
the  other  remark  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
that  the  pamphlet  had  formed  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Petitions  against  the  Bill, 
a  large  number  of  Petitions  were  sent  in 
before  the  pamphlet  appeared.  There 
had  been  no  sending  out  Petitions  ^m 
a  central  London  office,  and  the  Com- 
mons Preservation  Society  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  organized  Peti- 
tioning against  the  BiU. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  tiiat  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  attempted  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  Petitions  which  had  been  pre- 
sented against  the  Bill,  because  they 
were  founded  upon  the  statements  in  the 
pamphlet,  which  he  characterized  as  un- 
true. There  was  no  foundation  for  that 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman, 
for  228  Petitions  out  of  240  were  pre- 
sented before  the  pamphlet  appeared, 
and  there  had  been  an  entire  absence  of 
anything  like  an  attempt  to  raise  up 
opposition  to  the  Bill  amongst  the  agri- 
cultural labourers.  With  regard  to 
the  pamphlet  itself,  he  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre)  had  written  a  certain  portion  of 
it,  and  the  remainder  was  written  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  who  knew  more  about  the 
subject  of  commons  than  any  person  in 
this  country,  and  who  had  been  profes- 
sionally engaged  in  the  great  Epping 
Forest  suit,  and  in  all  the  other  recent 
suits  affecting  commons.  He  affirmed 
that  the  pamphlet  was  a  true,  can- 
did, and  ntir  statement,  and  that  the 
Home  Secretary's  extravagant  language 
had  no  reasonable  foundation.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  credit  his 
opponents  with  good  motives,  and  not 
laimch  out  into  extravagant  language 
about  untruthful  statements. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
was  glad  there  was  some  such  society  as 
a  Commons  Preservation  Society,  and  no 
ome  would  be  more  ready  to  join  it  than 
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lie,  if  its  objects  were  practicable.  He 
had  always  stated  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  common  should  be  in- 
closed which  ought  not  to  be  so  treated. 
With  regard  to  the  question  raised  in 
the  Petitions,  hie  was  glad  to  hear  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  spoken  ;  but  he  must  add  that 
the  practice  which  was  growing  of  cen- 
tral associations  in  London  sending  out 
Petitions  over  the  country  to  be  signed 
would  not  enhance  their  value.  With 
regard  to  the  pamphlet,  what  he  meant 
to  say  was,  not  that  its  statements  were 
untrue,  but  that  it  gave  an  untrue  and 
unfair  description  of  the  Bill.  There 
were  a  great  many  things  in  the  Bill  which 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet, 
and  when  a  pamphlet  of  the  kind  was  put 
forward  on  behalf  of  a  society,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  give  all  that  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Bill.  For  example,  the 
pamphlet  made  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  embodied  in  the  Bill  the  10 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  1869;  it  drew  no  distinction  be- 
tween inclosure  and  regulation ;  and  it 
omitted  all  allusion  to  the  fact  that  he 
intended  to  propose  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  these  inclosure 
schemes,  and  to  the  great  feature  with 
respect  to  the  presentation  to  Parliament 
of  separate  Reports,  with  verbatim  copies 
of  the  evidence,  upon  each  case  that  was 
dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners.  He 
would,  however,  willingly  withdraw  the 
word  ** untrue"  and  substitute  ** unfair." 
His  great  object  was  to  see  that  no  in- 
closure should  take  place  which  ought 
not  to  take  place,  and  which  was  not  ap- 
proved of  by  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
House.  That  he  believed  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  would  accomplish. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
said,  that  he  was  in  no  manner  respon- 
sible for  the  words  and  terms  of  the 
pamphlet,  having  been  absent  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society  at  the  time  it  was  prepared, 
owing  to  illness.  He  disclaimed  all  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society  to  prejudice  or  mis- 
represent the  case  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, but  he  believed  they  had  not 
made  any  misrepresentation  as  to  facts. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  explained  that  the 
reason  why  he  and  his  Friends  opposed 
the  Motion  for  the  postponement  of  the 
Preamble  was  because  they  felt  that  the 
observations  of  the  Home  Secretary  in 
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reference  to  the  pamphlet  oast  unde- 
served reflections  upon  them.  He  could 
assure  the  Committee  that  every  line  of 
that  pamphlet  had  been  most  ccurefully 
considered  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Hunter. 
He  complained  that  the  Preamble  of  the 
Act  of  1845,  which  said  it  was  desirable 
to  facilitate  the  inclosure  of  commons^ 
was  left  unrepealed,  while,  as  the  Home 
Secretary  had  explained,  the  Preamble 
of  this  Bill  was  to  retard  inclosure  and 
facilitate  regulation.  Thus  there  would 
be  two  Preambles  of  co- existing  Acts, 
such  Preambles  being  quite  contradic- 
tory. He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to  repeal 
the  Preamble  of  the  Act  of  1845  ? 

Sir  WALTER  BARTTELOT  said, 
that  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  evidently  wanted  was  a 
declaration  in  the  Preamble  that  there 
should  be  no  inclosure.  He  had  raised 
precisely  the  same  point  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  1871-2,  when  he  made  a  proposi- 
tion which  was  supported  by  no  one  but 
himself,  the  other  11  Members  voting 
against  it.  Li  the  legislation  proposed, 
the  Government  were  taking  a  perfectly 
intelligible  course.  They  were  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  which  professed  to  give  no 
facilities  for  inclosures ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  not  prepared  to  say  that 
there  should  be  no  inclosures  at  all.  He 
deprecated  the  strong  reflections  recently 
cast  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  upon  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  who  had  sim- 
ply acted  in  conformity  with  their  in- 
structions and  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act 
of  1845. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
was  far  from  blaming  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners,  but  the  defence  just 
ofi'ered  for  them  furnished  the  strongest 
reason  for  repealing  expressly  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Act  of  1845,  under  which 
the  Commissioners  had  acted. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  thought  that  the 
words  contained  in  the  Preamble  of  the 
Bill,  that  in  future  inclosures  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  well  as  to  private  in- 
terests, were  quite  sufficient  to  show  the 
bearing  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  admitting 
that  the  Bill  was  a  step  in  advance  for 
a  Conservative  Government,  which  was 
due  to  the  subject  having  progressed  by 
rapid  strides  of  late  years,  said,  it  never- 
theless followed  too  closely  a  direction 
in  the  Act  of  1845  which  had  not  worked 
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satisfactorilj,  and  had  led  to  the  whole- 
sale indosure  of  commons. 

LoED  HENEY  SCOTT  said,  he  had 
put  on  the  Paper  an  Amendment  which, 
if  it  was  accepted,  would  make  clearer 
the  declared  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BERESFOED  HOPE  said,  no 
Preamble  had  any  binding  authority, 
but  was  simply  an  interpreting  document. 
There  was  another  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  the  Preamble,  and  that 
was  the  title  of  the  Bill.  The  Act  of 
1845  was  an  Act  to  facilitate  the  In- 
dosure and  Improvement  of  Commons. 
That  was  entirely  an  Inclosure  Act,  and 
accordingly  such  open  places  as  came 
under  it  ceased,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  enactment,  to  be  commons,  and  were 
treated  as  inclosures,  whereas  the  pre- 
sent was,  on  the  contrary,  a  Bill  for  faci- 
litating the  Regulation  and  Improvement 
of  Commons,  and  Amending  the  Act 
relating  to  the  Enclosure  of  commons. 
By  this  Bill  commons,  in  coming  under 
its  operation,  did  not  cease  to  be  com- 
mons, but  had  that  character  preserved 
to  them  by  being  "regulated  as  such. 
It  was  very  unfair  to  infer  the  policy  of 
the  Commissioners,  when  they  should 
have  to  administer  an  Act  for  preserving 
commons  from  that  which  they  had  pur- 
sued when  administering  one  for  the 
cessation  of  commons. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  the 
Bill  was  really  an  extension  of  a  regula- 
tion Bill  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Eeading(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  in  1861, 
and  the  only  reason  for  having  a  Pre- 
amble was  to  draw  special  attention  to 
its  object.  When  they  came  to  discuss 
it,  he  might  have  no  objection  to  the  in- 
troduction of  words  to  make  it  more 
elastic  within  certain  limits. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  again  urged  that  his 
objection  to  leaving  the  Preamble  of  the 
Act  of  1845  unrepealed  was  not  an- 
swered. The  Preamble  of  that  Act  had 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  when  the  Act  itself  was  quoted  as 
having  influenced  their  conduct,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  security  there 
would  be,  if  that  Preamble  remained 
unrepealed,  that  it  would  not  have  an 
influence  on  them  for  the  future. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  a  Pre- 
amble could  not  be  repealed.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  been  done. 

Mr.  QEEOOEY  thought  they  were 
fighting  a  shadow.     All  the  Preamble 


did  was  to  recite  the  operative  part  of 
the  Act  of  1 845.  It  did  not  recite  the 
Preamble  of  that  Act,  nor  could  any 
Preamble  have  effect,  so  far  as  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  subsequent  provi- 
sions. The  present  Preamble  then 
went  on  to  say  that  further  provision 
for  the  protection  of  commons  was  de- 
sirable, and  the  Bill  contained  those 
new  provisions:  so  that  both  the  Pre- 
amble and  the  Act  of  1845  were  entirely 
overridden,  and  only  so  much  of  the 
machinery  of  the  latter  adopted  as  would 
be  convenient  in  carrying  out  the  latter 
enactment.  He  regretted  the  attack 
made  on  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney.  In 
his  (Mr.  Gregory's)  opinion  they  had 
zealously  and  usefully  performed  their 
duty.  In  order  to  show  the  unfairness 
of  the  attack  he  would  take  two  of  the 
cases  which  had  been  referred  to.  The 
first  was  a  common  of  31  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Wolstanton,  no  doubt  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  and 
populous  towns,  but  what  was  stated  as 
the  reason  for  its  inclosure  ? 

"That  the  land  was  wet  and  marshy;  the 
turf  peeled.  The  frets  and  open  drains  recep- 
tacles for  refuse,  and  breeding  pUces  of  fever, 
ague,  and  rheumatic  complaints,  epidemics  fre- 
quently prevail,  and  the  marsh  in  its  present 
condition  is  a  nuisance." 

The  other  was  a  common  alleged  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  whereas  it  was 
in  fact  several  miles  from  that  town,  and 
never  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
it,  who  had  large  tracts  of  common  land 
almost  up  to  their  very  doors,  but  being 
on  the  borders  of  three  counties — Notts, 
Derby,  and  Yorkshire — it  was  much  re- 
sorted to  for  training,  prize  and  dog 
fighting,  and  other  illegal  purposes,  and 
had  become  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  further  said,  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  out  of  60,000  acres  only 
set  apart  7,000  acres  for  recreation  ; 
but  the  fact  was  that  they  had  set  apart 
14,0u0  acres  of  the  best  land  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  the  erection  of 
schools  for  recreation,  and  other  pur- 
poses, which  tended  greatly  to  public 
advantage. 

Mr.  CO WPEE  -  temple  said,  he 
had  no  wish  to  attack  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners,  but  he  thought  they  had 
taken  a  narrow  view  of  their  duties, 
in  facilitating  every  inclosure  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  benefits 
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regara  to  tne  pampniet,  wnat  ne  meant 
to  say  was,  not  that  its  statements  were 
untrue,  but  tliat  it  gave  an  imtrue  and 
unfair  description  of  the  Bill.  There 
were  a  great  many  things  in  the  Bill  which 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlet, 
and  when  a  pamphlet  of  the  kind  was  put 
forward  on  behalf  of  a  society,  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  give  all  that  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Bill.  For  example,  the 
pamphlet  made  no  reference  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  embodied  in  the  Bill  the  10 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  1 869 ;  it  drew  no  distinction  be- 
tween inclosure  and  regulation ;  and  it 
omitted  all  allusion  to  the  fact  that  he 
intended  to  propose  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  these  inclosure 
schemes,  and  to  the  great  feature  with 
respect  to  the  presentation  to  Parliament 
of  separate  Reports,  with  verbatim  copies 
of  the  evidence,  upon  each  case  that  was 
dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners.  He 
would,  however,  willingly  withdraw  the 
word  **untrue"  and  substitute  ** unfair." 
His  great  object  was  to  see  that  no  in- 
closure should  take  place  which  ought 
not  to  take  place,  and  which  was  not  ap- 
proved of  by  the  calm  judgment  of  the 
House.  That  he  believed  tlie  provisions 
of  the  Bill  would  accomplish. 

LoKD  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
said,  that  he  was  in  no  manner  respon- 
sible for  the  words  and  terms  of  the 
pamphlet,  having  been  absent  from  the 
meeting  of  the  Commons  Preservation 
Societv    at  the    time  it    was    -nrenflrftd. 
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satisfactorily,  and  had  led  to  the  whole- 1 
sale  inclosure  of  commons. 

LoED  HENEY  SCOTT  said,  he  had 
put  on  the  Paper  an  Amendment  which, 
if  it  was  accepted,  would  make  clearer 
the  declared  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  no 
Preamble  had  any  binding  authority, 
but  was  simply  an  interpreting  document. 
There  was  another  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  the  Preamble,  and  that 
was  the  title  of  the  Bill.  The  Act  of 
1845  was  an  Act  to  facilitate  the  In- 
closure and  Improvement  of  Commons. 
That  was  entirely  an  Inclosure  Act,  and 
accordingly  such  open  places  as  came 
under  it  ceased,  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  enactment,  to  be  commons,  and  were 
treated  as  inclosures,  whereas  the  pre- 
sent was,  on  the  contrary,  a  Bill  for  faci- 
litating the  Regulation  and  Improvement 
of  Commons,  and  Amending  the  Act 
relating  to  the  Enclosure  of  commons. 
By  this  Bill  commons,  in  coming  under 
its  operation,  did  not  cease  to  be  com- 
mons, but  had  that  character  preserved 
to  them  by  being  "regulated  as  such. 
It  was  very  unfair  to  infer  the  policy  of 
the  Commissioners,  when  they  should 
have  to  administer  an  Act  for  preserving 
commons  from  that  which  they  had  pur- 
sued when  administering  one  for  the 
cessation  of  commons. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
Bill  was  really  an  extension  of  a  regula- 
tion Bill  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Reading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  in  1861, 
and  the  only  reason  for  having  a  Pre- 
amble was  to  draw  special  attention  to 
its  object.  When  they  came  to  discuss 
it,  he  might  have  no  objection  to  the  in- 
troduction of  words  to  make  it  more 
elastic  within  certain  limits. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  again  urged  that  his 
objection  to  leaving  the  Preamble  of  the 
Act  of  1845  unrepealed  was  not  an- 
swered. The  Preamble  of  that  Act  had 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  when  the  Act  itself  was  quoted  as 
having  influenced  their  conduct,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  security  there 
would  be,  if  that  Preamble  remained 
unrepealed,  that  it  would  not  have  an 
influence  on  them  for  the  future. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  a  Pre- 
amble could  not  be  repealed.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  been  done. 

Mr.  GREGORY  thought  they  were 
fighting  a  shadow.     All  the  Preamble 


did  was  to  recite  the  operative  part  of 
the  Act  of  1845.  It  did  not  recite  the 
Preamble  of  that  Act,  nor  could  any 
Preamble  have  effect,  so  far  as  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  subsequent  provi- 
sions. The  present  Preamble  then 
went  on  to  say  that  further  provision 
for  the  protection  of  commons  was  de- 
sirable, and  the  Bill  contained  those 
new  provisions:  so  that  both  the  Pre- 
amble and  the  Act  of  1 845  were  entirely 
overridden,  and  only  so  much  of  the 
machinery  of  the  latter  adopted  as  would 
be  convenient  in  carrying  out  the  latter 
enactment.  He  regretted  the  attack 
made  on  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney.  In 
his  (Mr.  Gregory's)  opinion  they  had 
zealously  and  usefully  performed  their 
duty.  In  order  to  show  the  unfairness 
of  the  attack  he  would  take  two  of  the 
cases  which  had  been  referred  to.  The 
first  was  a  common  of  31  acres  in  the 
parish  of  Wolstanton,  no  doubt  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  and 
populous  towns,  but  what  was  stated  as 
the  reason  for  its  inclosure  ? 

"That  the  land  was  wet  and  marshy;  the 
turf  peeled.  The  frets  and  open  drains  recep- 
tacles for  ref ose,  and  breeding  pliices  of  fever, 
ague,  and  rheumatic  complaints,  epidemics  fre- 
quently prevail,  and  the  marsh  in  its  present 
condition  is  a  nuisance." 

The  other  was  a  common  alleged  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  whereas  it  was 
in  fact  several  miles  from  that  town,  and 
never  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of 
it,  who  had  large  tracts  of  common  land 
almost  up  to  their  very  doors,  but  being 
on  the  borders  of  three  counties — Notts, 
Derby,  and  Yorkshire — it  was  much  re- 
sorted to  for  training,  prize  and  dog 
fighting,  and  other  illegal  purposes,  and 
had  become  a  perfect  nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  further  said,  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  out  of  60,000  acres  only 
set  apart  7,000  acres  for  recreation  ; 
but  the  fact  was  that  they  had  set  apart 
14,0u0  acres  of  the  best  land  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  the  erection  of 
schools  for  recreation,  and  other  pur- 
poses,  which  tended  greatly  to  public 

Mr.  CqWPER  -  temple  said,  he 
had  no  wish  to  attack  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners,  but  he  thought  they  had 
taken  a  narrow  view  of  their  duties, 
in  facilitating  every  inclosure  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  benefits 


Question  put,  and  agreti  to  ;  Preamble 
poHponed  accordingly. 

Clause  1  (Short  title)  o^Mi  to. 
Past  I. 

LaT  iA    TO    THB    ReOULATIOK    AHD  ItT- 
CLOSURE  OP  COHXONS. 

Applieation*  in  relation  to  Commotu. 

Clause  2  ^Alternative  provisional  order 
for  regulation  or  inolosure  of  Com- 
mone). 

Me.  COWPEE-TEMPLE  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  the  insertion  of  words 
at  the  end  of  the  clause,  to  the  effect 
that  after  the  passing;  of  the  Act  the 
Commisaionera  should  entertain  no  ap- 
plication for  the  inclosure  of  any  com- 
mon, but  only  for  the  regulation  of  it. 
The  purpose  of  the  facihties  pven  by 
the  Incloeure  Acts  had  been  the  growth 
of  com,  and  the  best  land  was  idready 
inclosed.  The  feeding  of  cattle  was 
obtained  as  well  by  regulated  pasture 
OS  by  converting  common  land  into  pri- 
vate property.  No  public  advantage 
was  secured  by  changing  commons  into 
private  porks,  woods,  or  game  preserves. 
Though  individual  labourers  might  be 
compensated,  their  successors,  as  a  class, 
were  deprived  of  comfort  and  profits. 
The  loss  to  the  public  would  be  severe 
when  all  waste  lands  were  fenced  in, 
and  they  ceased  to  be  need  for  public 
enjoyment  and  recreation.  The  open 
land  in  England  waa  not  more  than 
sufficient,  and  certainly  facilities  for 
incloauree  should  not  be  given.  Per- 
haps in  particular  districts  there  might 
be  advantages  to  the  neighbourhood  by 
inclosing,  and  thus  creating  a  demand 
for  labour ;  but  still  the  land  had  pro- 
bably been  open  ever  since  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  there  was  no  particular 
reason  that  it  should  be  inclosed  just  at 
this  time.  He  believed  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  he  proposed  would  be  an 
advantage  in  carrying  out  more  effec- 
tively the  object  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  he  had  in  view  in  proposing 
the  measure. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  31,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 

otter  the  word  "  Commoo,"  to  the  end  of  Hie 

CUuM,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "but  after 

the  pasaing:  of  this  Act  the  Conuoiaeioneii  shall 

Mr.  CowptT-TtmpU 


not  entertMn  Ht  sppHoatioii  for  the  iaelnwtta  ^ 
any  Common  or  any  part  thereof ;  and  notwUlt- 
Etuiding  any  proceedlnga  taken  under  anj  Act 
other  than  this  Act,  or  any  Proriaional  Olil«r 
of  the  Commuaionen  made  bnt  not  already  ooa- 
firmed  hy  Act  of  Patliamant,  pnNjeedingi  may 
be  taken  under  this  Act  for  the  renlAtian  at 
any  Common," — (Jfr.  Cmcptr-TempU^ 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  worda 

Sroposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tbe 
lause." 

Mb,  OOLDNEY  differed  very  mate- 
rially from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
though  he  would  endeavour  to  identify 
his  own  feelings  with  those  of  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  so  far  as  he  could.  He, 
however,  was  aure  that  the  plan  pro- 
posed would  to  some  extent  be  deotruo- 
tive  of  the  object  sought — the  regTilatioD 
of  commons.  Now,  he  maintained,  that 
indoBuse  and  regulation  were  nnnniriMilj 
hand  in  hand.  The  right  of  common 
was  nothing  more  than  the  ri^t  of  eer- 


rights  were  of  three  sorts — appendant 
to  certain  estates,  appurtenant  to  certain 
diatricta,  or  common  in  gross ;  and  the 
common  rights  was  mostfy  of  four  kinds 
— feeding  animals  on  the  land,  catching 
fish,  cutting  turf,  or  cutting  wood,  u 
all  the  persons  so  interested  in  the  lands 
agreed,  then  it  could  be  inclosed  without 
the  action  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, who  were  only  required  when 
some  of  the  parties  did  not  agree.  The 
Bill  providM  that  in  regulating  com- 
mons they  might  purchase  up  certain 
interests ;  but  still  a  man  might  say  that 
he  would  not  have  money,  that  he  would 
only  forfeit  his  right  upon  having  a  portion 
of,the  land  allotted  to  him.  To  arrange  in 
such  a  case  there  must  be  a  power  of  in- 
closure. In  many  instances  also  inclo- 
sure woa  of  the  greatest  benefit.  At 
present  the  public  had  not  the  full  en- 
joyment of  commons,  for  certain  persona 
could  insist  on  cutting  wood,  oig^ng 
gravel,  and  eiercising  their  other  righta 
at  the  best  places,  and  he  could  fully 
bear  out  the  statement  of  the  leading 
journal  that  commons  were  often  taken 
possession  of  by  a  low  olass  of  people, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  reepeotable  por- 
tion of  the  public.  In  his  opinion,  the 
preeent  Bill  was  rather  hard  upon  the 
owners  of  land,  and  especially  upon  the 
lords  of  manors.  He  dedwed  that  it 
waa  the  most  liberal  and  advanoed  mea- 
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sure  on  the  Bubjeot  iiiat  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  during  his  ex- 
penence. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEYEE  contended 
that  the  Bill  should  be  confined  to  the 
regulation  of  commons,  which  had  never 
jet  been  tried  on  any  large  scale,  and 
that  inolosures  should  be  postponed  for 
five  or  six  years,  in  order  to  give  a  fair 
trial  to  the  schemes  for  regulations. 
If  the  regulation  schemes  succeeded,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  te  proceed  to  in- 
closure.  His  fear  was  that  ,if  they 
offered  the  alternative  of  inclosure,  parties 
would  not  be  found  to  put  the  scheme 
for  the  regulation  of  commons  into  ope- 
ration. He  entirely  disagreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken  that 
this  measure  was  the  most  liberal  and 
advanced  one  which  had  been  introduced 
into  Parliament.  It  did  not  compare  in 
this  respect  with  the  Bill  of  1871. 

Mr.  A88HETON  CROSS  said,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  GFentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre),  for  the 
reason  that  if  all  inclosure  was  stopped, 
they  would  be  doing  all  they  could  to 
further  illegal  inclosure.  The  Com- 
mittee had  already  decided,  by  a  very 
large  majority,  that  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  the  lords  of  the 
manors  or  of  the  commoners  without 
compensation.  That  question  mi^ht  be 
considered  as  settled.  The  Bill  was 
accompanied  with  proper  safeguards, 
and,  under  its  regulations,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  commoners  would  derive 
much  greater  benefit  from  their  commons 
than  they  had  ever  done  before.  More- 
over, he  believed  that  lords  of  the  manor 
and  commoners  would  not  make  applica- 
tion for  inclosure  where  there  was  any 
chance  of  its  being  opposed  and  lost. 
Therefore  he  did  not  apprehend  the 
dangers  entertained  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  he  hoped  the  Committee 
would  assent  to  the  scheme  propounded 
in  the  Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Amendment  would  so  mutilate  the  mea- 
sure as  to  make  it  hardly  worth  passing 
into  law. 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  that 
on  the  last  occasion  when  this  subject 
was  before  the  House  he  voted  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  because  he 
thought  it  desirable  that  commons  near 
large  towns  ought  to  be  preserved.  But 
he  thought  that  commons  of  that  kind 


and  those  situated  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country  stood  on  a  very  different 
ground.  He  was  opposed  to  the  present 
Amendment,  for  he  thought  it  would  be 
to  the  benefit  both  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  of  commoners  that  in  certain 
cases  provided  for  inolosures  should  take 
place.  He  thought  that  commons  under 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be 
brought  within  the  purview  of  the  Act. 
While  the  Bill  provided  facilities  for* 
keeping  open  commons  near  large  towns, 
it  did  not  provide  sufficient  facilities  for 
inclosing  the  waste  lands  in  remote  and 
hilly  districts  such  as  he  knew  in  North 
Wales,  and  especially  in  Cardiganshire. 
They  were  held,  not  in  common  but  in 
severalty.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  sheepwalks  were  over-stocked,  to 
the  injury  of  the  farmers  themselves  as 
well  as  of  the  community.  The  Returns 
on  this  point  were  misleading.  He 
knew  of  one  district  in  which  the  waste 
and  uninclosed  lands  were  given  at  460 
acres,  whereas  they  amounted  to  20,000 
acres.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
provide  greater  facilities  for  the  inclosure 
of  such  wastes  in  remote  and  thinly- 
populated  districts.  He  was  sure  such 
a  measure  would  be  popular  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  WALSH  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Beaumaris  as 
to  the  necessity  of  inclosures,  and  said 
that  large  commons  in  remote  districts 
— like  that  in  his  own  county  (Radnor- 
shire), which  embraced  28,000  acres — 
should  be  dealt  with  on  a  different  foot- 
ing from  suburban  commons  of  100  or 
200  acres.  These  large  commons  led  to 
constant  feuds  and  bad  blood,  to  sheep 
stealing ;  while,  in  his  own  part  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  chief  reasons  given 
for  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  the  indiscriminate  feeding  of  sheep 
on  commonable  lands. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
supported  the  Amendment.  He  as- 
serted that  mountain  pastures  such  as 
were  referred  to  by  the  two  last  speakers 
were  exceptional  cases,  and  might  with 
advantage  be  dealt  with  by  Private 
Bills.  He  would  also  observe  that 
sections  of  the  Act  other  than  that  under 
discussion  would  give  the  Commissioners 
ample  power  to  deal  with  any  quarrels 
that  might  arise  as  to  common  rights 
in  the  case  of  regulated  pastures. 

Mr.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLE  said, 
he  was  jrlad  to  hear  some  common  sense 
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on  the  subject  after  the  poetical  talk  to 
which  they  had  listened  from  some  hon. 
Members.  These  wastes  in  remote  dis- 
tricts ought  to  be  inclosed,  for  in  their 
present  state  they  simply  encouraged  a 
race  of  **  squatters,"  a  most  miserable 
class  of  neighbours,  and  the  lands  un- 
drained  and  uncared-for  were  a  source 
of  disease.  He  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  to  separate  the  regulation 
from  the  inclosure  clauses  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  hop  wood  supported  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  South  Hants.  Whatever  might  be 
the  case  in  the  remote  healthy  districts 
to  which  hon.  Members  had  referred, 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  take 
care  that  in  the  Home  and  Southern 
counties  the  small  open  spaces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  populations 
would  be  preserved  for  public  recrea- 
tion. 

Sib  WALTEE  BARTTELOT  based 
his  opposition  to  the  Amendment  on  the 
argument  that  it  would  neither  be  pos- 
sible nor  politic  to  make  a  law  that 
should  apply  to  all  commons.  He  was 
disposed  to  allow  commons  to  remain 
open  where  they  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  district,  but  held  that  it  was 
monstrous  to  lay  down  the  proposition 
that  no  commons  whatever  should  be 
inclosed,  as  many  inclosures  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  He  wished 
to  see  each  question  as  it  arose  dealt 
with  on  its  merits.  He  would  like 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  the  Amendment  who  was  to  pay 
for  the  expense  of  regulating  those  com- 
mons under  tbe  Bill.  Was  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  lords  of  the  manor  or  the 
commoners  ?  In  either  case  he  believed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  work  the  Act. 
Much  of  what  had  fallen  from  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  was  nothing  but 
**  wild  talk,**  and  he  challenged  them 
to  point  out  in  what  possible  way  the 
poor  man  would  be  deprived  of  any  right 
that  he  possessed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  BEISTOWE  said,  he  could  not 
agree  in  the  views  expressed  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  in  opposition 
to  the  Amendment.  He  did  not  under- 
stand it  as  going  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
hibiting inclosures  altogether.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Bill  did  not  suffici- 
ently provide  for  the  interests  of  those 
who,  perhaps,  could  not  claim  to  have 
rights  in  the  strictly  legal  sense,   but 

Jfr,  Nmlh'GrewDxlU 


who  had  undoubtedly  exercised  the  pri- 
vilege of  enjoyment  over  coxnmoiiB  for 
centuries.     The  object  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  to  impress  on  the  Committee 
that  the  Act  of  1845,  which  might  have 
been  at  the  time  considered  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  it  gave  power  to  bring  por- 
tions of  the  commons  into   cultivation 
for  the  increased  production  of  food  and 
the  increased  employment    of    labour, 
was  now  no  longer  required  as  the  ob- 
jects which  that  Act  had  in  view,  had 
been  sufficiently  attained.     Looking  at 
all  the  circumstances,   he  approved  of 
the  Amendment,  and  should    g^ve   his 
vote  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  pointed  out 
the  error  of  supposing  that  it  was  com- 
monly the  interest  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  inclose,  and  that  of  the  commoners  to 
keep  the  commons  open.     He  thought 
there  would  have  been  a  g^at    deal 
more  to  say  for  the  Amendment  if  it  had 
prohibited    all    inclosures    whatsoever. 
That  might  have  been  impossible,  but 
it  would  at  least  have  made  the  proposal 
a  consistent  one.     He  would  urge  his 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  not  to  press 
the  Amendment  to  a  division ;  for,   as 
he  understood  the  drift  of  it,  it  would  not 
prevent  illegal  inclosures  while  it  would 
take  away  that  control  over  possible  in- 
closures which  might  be  given  under  the 
remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill  by  shut- 
ting the  door  on  all  but  high-handed 
proceedings. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  as 
he  understood  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Mover  of  the  Amendment,  he  said — 
'^  You  have  suspended  the  inclosure  of 
commons  for  the  last  six  years,  and  you 
now  come  forward  with  a  scheme  which 
you  call  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
mons, which  would  give  you  a  power  to 
inclose."  But  legislation  for  the  future 
must  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  in  which  several  objectionable  in- 
closures had  been  proposed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  he  contended  that  ad- 
mitted abuses  could  be  got  rid  of  by 
regulation  without  inclosure.  They  were 
asked  who  were  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
those  proposals.  Let  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill 
answer  that.  He  had  received  a  number 
of  letters  from  gentlemen  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  amongst  them  from  rectors  of 
parishes,  expressine  their  disapproval  of 
the  scheme  for  inclosing  the  commons 
and  taking  them  from  the  people.    With 
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the  object  and  spirit  of  those  letters  he  tract  of  uninclosed  ground  had  tended 

entirely  agreed,  seeing  that  some  of  the  to  foster  the  settlement  on  its  borders 

commons  scheduled  in  the  last  Iteport  of  a  honest  and  independent  class  of 

of  the  Commissioners  were  the  most  people.     In  reply  to  the  challenge  which 

beautiful   commons  in  England.      He  nad  been  thrown  out  to  him  to  state  what 

would  be  glad  to  know  to  what  commons  the  right  of  the  public  was  in  regard  to 

the  Bill  would  apply.  the  Sussex  commons,  he  said  as  one  of 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that  the  landless  public  he  enjoyed  the  right 

the  Bill  would  apply  to  commons  of  a  and  privilege  of  wandering  over  all  the 

different  character  from  those  of  Wisden  commons  which  existed  in  the  Kingdom, 

and  Withycombe,  which  the  Commis-  But  the  moment  the  commons  were  in- 

sioners  had   propdfeed    to    inclose,   but  closed  every  rood  of  this   public  land 

whose  schemes  the  House  refused  to  was  converted  into  private  property, 

sanction.     For   his  own   part,   he  had  n      f;          ^ 

never  attempted  to  pass  any  one  of  such  Uuestion  put? 

schemes  through  Parliament.     He  could  The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  203  ; 

not  accept  the  Amendment,  and  trusted  Noes  66  :  Majority  137. 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 

Cowper-Temple)  would  not  press  it  to  a  On  the  Motion  of   Mr.   Whitwell, 

division.  Amendment  made  in  page  2,  line  32, 

Mr.   COWPER-TEMPLE  said,   the  by    inserting    after    **  commons,"    the 

alternative  of  inclosure  or  regulation  did  words  '*  or  parts  of  a  common." 

not  give  the  latter  Jair  play       More  Mr.  FAWCETT  moved  as  an  Amend- 

money  could  be  made  by  individuals  ^^^^    ^             3    ^^^  g    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

out  of  a  common  by  making  it  saleable  f^y^^^^      ^J^^^s  after  -  effect :  "--  un- 

private  property  than  by  improving  it  j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^      j^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^        1^. 

as  joint  property.     But  the  pubhc  mte-  ^^^.^^  '^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  J^^^^ 

rest  was  not    promoted    by  inclosure.  nfiitrhbourhood " 

The  Bill  would  work  better  for  the  wel-  ^^  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he  had 

fare  of  the  nation  if  his  Amendment  ^^  objection  to  the  principle  of  this 

were  earned,  and  therefore  he  would  Amendment,  only  it  came  in  the  wrong 

divide  the  House.  nlace 

LoM>  HENRY  SCOTT  opposed  the  P  j^,;    FAWCETT    said,  under  those 

Amendment  urging  that  if  the  BiU  were  eircumstances.  he  would  withdraw  it. 

confined  to  the  mere  regulating  provi-  ' 

sions,   they  would  be  thrown  back,  as  Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn. 

regarded  inclosures,  upon  the  Act  of  __      on-r.-rrT  t  T^T^-n-rTT^-r^ 

1845,  which  it  was  most  desirable  to  ,  M»-   SHAW  LEFEVRE  moved  an 

amend  in    the  way  proposed   by  the  Amendment,   to  the  effect    that  while 

Government.  application  might  be  made  by  two-thirds 

Mr.  FAWCETT  contended  that  the  of  the  commoners  for  inclosure,    one- 

argument  of  the  Home  Secretary,  that  ^^^^  ^\  *^®  commoners  might  apply  for 

if  they  accepted  the  Amendment  it  would  '®??^**^?So-rx^m/^..T  .>^^o«    , . 

very  much  increase  the  temptation   to  ^'  ASSHETON  CROSS  objected  to 

inclose  commons  without  the  interven-  "^®  Amendment. 

tion  of  Parliament,  had  no  foundation.  Amendment  negatived. 

He  did  not  see  how  the  Amendment  _,      aTT^^rrr    m  v,*^, ,.,,.,, 

could  be  rejected  consistently  with  the  ,^»-  SHAW   LEFEVRE  said,   that 

observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle-  the  House  having  decided  that  inclosures 

man.     The  admirable  regulating  scheme  ^^re  to  take  place,  he  was  anxious  that 

proposed  by  him  would    be  rendered  ^^y  should  not  take  place  m  any  other 

nugatory,  if  it  were  accompanied  by  pro-  way  outside  the  present  measure.     He 

visions  for  inclosure.     In  answer  to  the  ?^ould  therefore  move  as  an  Amendnaent, 

assertion  that  the  existence  of  commons  ]^  P^g®  ^',,      .  ^'   *^*S^   *' order,     to 

encouraged  a  lawless  set  of  persons  to  insert  the  foUowing  words:— 

squat    upon   or  near    them,  he   would  '*  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  any 

refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  inclosure  of  a  Common,  Town  Green,  or  Village 

Select    Committee   of  last    Session    in  ^ff^/^^  1!,^^^!^^ i^„^^^ 

,  ^.  .  xi_  XT  m  i.  I-  •  v  -^ct,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  unlawfoL 
relation  to  the  New  H  orest,  whicli  ^^^  sanctioned  by  Parliament  under  the  pro- 
showed  that  the  existence  of  that  large  visions  of  this  Act." 
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He  must  remind  the  House  that  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  numerous 
attempts  had  been  made  to  inclose 
commons  under  the  pretended  sanc- 
tion of  the  Statute  of  Merton  or  other- 
wise. Lords  of  manors  had  arbitrarily 
seized  commons,  trusting  that  no  one 
would  undertake  the  vast  cost  of  pro- 
ceedings in  Chancery  to  resist  them. 
Fortunately,  in  every  case  public  jBpi- 
rited  persons  had  been  found  who  had 
undertaken  the  task  of  resisting  these 
inclosures,  and  a  series  of  suits  had  been 
promoted,  which  culminated  in  the  great 
Epping  Forest  suit,  irf  every  one  of 
these  cases  the  Courts  of  Law  had  de- 
cided that  the  inclosures  were  illegal. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  confidently  stated 
that,  although  theoretically,  a  lord  of 
the  manor  could  inclose  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  commoners,  yet  that  practi- 
cally it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain 
this  consent,  and  that  all  inclosures  were 
illegal  which  had  not  been  sanctioned 
by  Parliament.  This  was  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  all  lawyers  for  centu- 
ries, for  if  not,  why  was  it  that  so  many 
thousand  private  Inclosure  Acts  had 
been  applied  for  and  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  why  was  a  general  Inclosure 
Act  necessary  ?  If  an  inclosure  took 
place  with  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
the  interests  of  the  public  were  consi- 
dered, and  the  claims  of  the  labouring 
poor  for  garden  allotments  were  pro- 
vided for ;  but  if  inclosure  took  place 
without  Parliamentary  sanction,  no  such 
consideration  was  given  either  to  the  pub- 
lic or  to  the  labouring  poor.  If  there  was 
any  ground  for  believing  that  these  inclo- 
sures were  legal,  he  would  not  ask  for 
such  a  remedy ;  but  the  experience  of 
the  last  10  years  had  conclusively  shown 
that  all  such  inclosures  were  illegal,  and 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  institute  a 
suit  in  the  name  of  a  commoner,  though 
at  a  vast  cost,  in  order  to  abate  them. 
It  might  be  said,  why  not,  then,  trust  to 
the  remedies  already  provided  by  the 
Courts  of  Law  ?  The  answer  was  that 
the  prize  at  stake  was  so  valuable  that 
it  was  worth  while  to  a  lord  of  a  manor 
arbitrarily  to  inclose  or  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  opposed  in  the  Courts  of  Law  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  commoner  was 
called  upon  to  defend,  at  a  vast  expense, 
a  right  of  common  of  little  or  no  pecu- 
niary value  to  him,  where  success  only 
resulted  in  leaving  things  as  they  were 
in  preserving  the  common  from  inclo- 

Jfr.  Shaw  Zefevre 


sure,  and  in  maintaining  a  right  of 
turbary,  the  value  of  which  consisted  in 
its  being  the  means  of  keeping  the  oom- 
mon  open.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
these  cases  of  arbitrary  inclosure  had 
become  a  great  scandal.  They  amounted 
to  land  robberies  on  a  great  scale,  and 
they  ought  to  be  put  down  in  the  inte- 
rest not  only  of  the  public,  but  of  mo- 
rality. 

Amendment  propoied, 

In  page  3,  line  9,  after  the  word  "  order,"  to 
insert  the  words  *'  From  and  after  the  paamn^ 
of  this  Act  any  inclosure  of  a  Common,  Town 
Green,  or  Village  Green,  or  of  any  part  thereof, 
shidl  be  unlawful,  unless  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  this  Act." — {Mr, 
Shaw  Zefevre.) 

Mb.  SANDFOED  opposed  the  Amend- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  property  by  not 
only  prohibiting  lords  of  manors  from 
inclosmg  commons  under  the  provision, 
of  the  Statute  of  Merton,  but  also  deny- 
ing them  the  power  so  to  do  even  though 
the  whole  of  the  commoners  consented. 
What  was  complained  of  was  the  prac- 
tice which  some  lords  of  manors  pur- 
sued of  filching  pieces  of  commons,  in- 
closing them,  and  taking  the  chance  of 
commoners  instituting  Chancery  suits  to 
upset  illegal  proceedings  of  Uie  kind. 
The  fault  of  the  Bill  was  that  it  offered 
no  opposition  to  such  cases,  and  he 
would  on  the  Eeport  bring  up  a  clause 
to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  opposed 
the  Amendment,  remarking  that  it 
would  involve  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property,  against  which  the 
House  had  already  decided  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  on  the  early  stage  of 
the  Bill.  The  principle  the  Bill  went 
upon  was  that  they  should  not  take 
away  rights  without  giving  compensa- 
tion, and  he  must  endeavour  to  confine 
the  measure  to  giving  power  to  acquire 
rights  by  paying  for  Uiem.  The  Bill 
already  provided  against  illegal  inclo- 
sures ;  but  if  hishon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Maldon  thought  he  could  improve 
upon  the  proposal  contained  in  the  Bill, 
his  suggestions  should  receive  careful 
attention. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
denied  that  the  Amendment  was  an  at- 
tack on  the  rights  of  property,  and  main- 
tained that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
lords  of  manors  and  commoners,  in  con- 
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oert  or  separately,  from  filobing  hun- 
dreds of  acres  from  the  commons,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  poorer  neighbours. 

Mr.  LEEMAN  said,  that  the  Amend- 
ment would  have  an  ex  post  facto  opera- 
tion. It  applied  to  every  ** existing" 
inolosure,  and  under  it  every  inolosure 
of  a  common  since  the  time  of  Adam 
might  be  held  to  be  bad. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  did  not  think 
the  words  of  the  Amendment  included 
past  inclosures ;  it  was  certainly  not 
intended  that  they  should,  and  on  no 
principle  of  construction  could  it  be  held 
that  they  had  this  interpretation.  The 
words  had  been  inserted  with  the  object 
of  limiting  the  application  of  the  Amend- 
ment and  not  of  extending  it. 

Mr.  GREGORY  also  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Amendment  would  have  an  ex 
post  facto  operation. 

Mr.  WYKEHAM  MARTIN  thought 
it  would  be  a  pity  for  the  Committee  to 
go  to  a  division  on  a  false  issue;  and 
would,  therefore  suggest  an  Amendment 
of  the  proposed  Amendment,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  such  a  result,  and  to 
ensure  something  being  done  towards 
putting  a  stop  to  illegal  enclosures. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  moved 
to  Amend  the  proposed  Amendment  by 
omitting  the  words  ''  existine  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  he 
would  consent  to  the  omission  of  the 
words,  though  he  could  not  admit  they 
had  the  meaning  imputed  to  them. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  thought  it 
did  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
whether  the  words  were  retained  or 
omitted.  What  he  said  was,  that  they 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  property.  The  proposed  omission  the 
Committee  might  accept  without  a  word, 
and  then  they  could  negative  the  whole 
thing.  He  thought  the  omission,  how- 
ever, had  better  be  negatived. 

Amendment  of  said  proposed  Amend- 
ment negatived. 

Question  put,  ''That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  82; 
Noes  206:  Majority  124. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  notwithstanding 
the  result  of  the  division,  and  recollect- 
ing that  two  hours  of  the  valuable  time 
of  the  House  had  been  wasted  the  other 
night— [*'  Oh,  oh ! "]     He  said  '*  Yes  " 


— two  hours  of  their  valuable  time  had 
been  wasted  the  other  night. — {^Renewed 
cries  of ''  Oh !  "]     He  said  **  wasted."— 

[ Laughter f  and  loud  cries  of  "  Oh ! "] 
I'otwithstanding  that  two  hours  of  their 
valuable  time  had  been  ''wasted"  the 
other  night  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House  in  opposing 
a  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney, and  notwithstanding  the  interest 
taken  in  the  measure,  he  would  now 
move  that  the  Chairman  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  hoped  the 
Committee  would  consent  to  pass  the 
clause  under  the  discussion,  as  it  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed.  As  soon  as 
that  had  been  done,  and  Clause  3,  to 
which  an  Amendment  had  been  pro- 
posed, had  been  disposed  of,  he  would 
himself  move  that  Progress  be  reported. 
Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  supported 
the  appeal  of  the  Home  Secretary,  as  he 
considered  his  suggestion  a  very  fair 
one. 

Motion  negatived. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  Clause  2,  as  amended,  stand  part 
oftheBiU." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  252; 
Noes  9 :  Majority  243. 

Mr.  ASSETETON  CROSS  moved  that 
the  Chairman  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  call  an  rose  to  a  point  of  Order. 
He  wished  deliberately  to  impugn  the 
decision  of  the  Chairman  when  the  Mo- 
tion to  report  Progress  was  previously 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell).  The  Chairman's  ruling 
that  the  "Noes"  had  it  had  been  dis- 
tinctly challenged  on  the  second  and 
third  occasions  when  the  question  was 
put,  and  yet  no  division  was  taken. 

Mr.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLE  said, 
that  though  he  had  listened  attentively, 
he  had  not  heard  the  Chairman's  decision 
challenged.    

Mr.  J.  CO  WEN  also  held  that  there 
was  no  ground  whatever  for  impugning 
the  decision  of  the  Chairman,  who  in- 
variably presided  over  their  proceedings 
with  digpiity  and  fairness,  which  he  (Mr. 
Cowen)  had  never  seen  surpassed.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  near  him  wished  to  adjourn 
the  House  at  an  early  hour — a  desire 
with  which  he  sympathized;  but  they 
should  pursue  their  object  0]^enI^^^\A 
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not  bj  a  course  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  factiousness,  and  which  would 
never  receive  his  support. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan)  was  wrong 
in  one  point.  He  (Mr.  Parnell)  should 
not  feel  the  least  afraid  of  impugning 
the  decision  of  the  Chairman  if  he 
thought  it  was  the  wrong  one ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  he  thought  nobody 
was  in  fault  but  himself.  He  owned  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  attentive  in 
challenging  the  Chairman's  decision  on 
the  one  or  two  occasions  when  he  put 
the  Question.  He  knew  not  whether  the 
Chairman  was  right  or  not  in  his  ruling ; 
but  there  was  a  larger  question  involved 
— namely,  as  to  the  practice  on  the  part 
of  hon.  Members  who  had  not  attended 
the  discussion  during  the  evening,  but 
who  came  down  to  the  House  at  a  late 
hour  and  voted  without  knowing  the 
merits  of  the  question  at  issue. 

Mr.  BENETT-STANFORD  rose  to 
Order,  and  asked  whether  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  speaking  to  the  Question  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  Question 
before  the  Committee  was  that  he  report 
Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 
After  he  had  put  that  Motion  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk  challenged  his 
decision  on  a  previous  question.  He 
hoped  he  was  not  wrong  in  supposing 
that  no  hon.  Member  would  impugn  his 
conduct  in  the  Chair,  unless  he  thought 
he  had  some  reason  for  doing  so.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan) 
he  was  quite  sure,  would  not  have  im- 
pugned his  conduct  in  the  Chair  unless 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  do  so.  He  (the 
Chairman)  thought  it  was  only  respect- 
ful to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  and 
to  the  Committee  to  wait  before  giving 
any  explanation  of  his  decision  until  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  responding  to  the  appeal  made 
to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk. He  acted  simply  in  conformity 
with  the  Eules  of  the  House  when  he 
declared  that  the  ^' Noes''  had  it.  He 
was  justified  in  doine  so,  because  no 
voice  had  been  heard  m  the  affirmative. 
He  trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  and  the  Committee  were  satis- 
fied with  what  he  had  done. 

Mr.  callan  said,  he  had  made  the 
statement  on  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath,  and  on  that  impres- 
sion he  voted  with  him,  although  he 
would  otherwise  have  voted  ag^nst  him. 

Mr.  c/.  Cowe/i 


Mr.  FABNELL,  who  spoke  amid  con- 
siderable interruption,  said,  he  consi- 
dered he  was  perfectly  in  Order,  the 
question  being  tne  propriety  of  proceed- 
ing with  legislation  at  that  late  hour  of 
the  night ;  and  that  hon.  Members  who 
had  not  heard  the  discussion  should 
leave  their  conscience  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Whip  and  do  as  he  directed  them. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  in  prin- 
ciple, and  characterized  the  conduct  of 
the  House  as  that  which  might  be  ex- 
pected not  from  an  Assembly  of  Ghentle- 
tlemen,  but  an  assembly  of  coalporters. 
[**0h,  oh!"] 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Stafford  must 
see  on  reflection  that  his  observations 
were  not  respectful  to  the  House.  At 
the  same  time  he  would  point  out  to  the  ' 
Committee  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  entitled  to  a 
fair  hearing. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  withdrew  the 
observation  he  had  just  made,  but  con- 
sidered the  business  of  the  House  should 
be  concluded  at  12  o'clock.  He  and 
other  Members  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  would  make  use  of  every  means 
which  the  Forms  of  the  House  allowed 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  late  sittings.  They 
had  shut  up  places  of  amusement,  and 
when  the  House  rose  the  only  stray  per- 
sons to  be  found  in  the  streets  were  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  regretted 
the  interruption  of  Public  Business,  but, 
considering  it  was  now  1  o'clock,  he 
would  not  oppose  the  Motion  for  report- 
ing Progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed, 

Conmiittee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday, 


It 


»i 


STEAMSHIP   "TALISMAN. 

Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  there- 
upon [21st  March]  this  day  read,  and  dischaiyed. 

bankers'   BOOKS  EYIDEKCE   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  with  reference  to  Bankers'  Books 
Evidence,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Johx 
Lubbock,  Mr.  Backhouse,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd, 
and  Mr.  Watkik  Williams. 

BUlpreunted,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  171.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 
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GRAND  JURIES  (IRELAND). 
besolxttions. 

The  Eabl  of  DONOUGHMOEE: 
My  Lords,  in  bringing  forward  the 
Motion  of  which  I  have  given  Notice,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  spare  your  Lordships 
any  details  which  are  not  necessary  to 
the  proper  explanation  of  the  subject  in 
hand ;  but  must  ask  to  be  excused  if,  in 
doing  so,  I  trespass  at  greater  length 
upon  your  Lordships'  time  than  I  have 
hitherto  done.  In  reminding  your  Lord- 
ships that  in  the  Acts  to  which  it  refers 
is  contained  the  entire  machinery  by 
which  county  taxation  in  Ireland  is  kept 
in  motion,  I  shall  have  said,  I  hope, 
enough  to  secure  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion, while  endeavouring  to  lay  before 
you  the  objections  that  may  be  taken  to 
the  constitution  of  those  bodies  which 
originate  and  carry  out  county  works  in 
Ireland,  and  some  further  points  in 
which  the  present  system  has  been 
deemed  to  fall  short.  I  have  ventured 
to  come  forward,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
any  discussion  which  may  arise  in  your 
Lordships'  House  on  this  question,  cannot 
fail  to  be  most  profitable,  and  to  elicit 
valuable  opinions  on  what  appears  to  me 
a  very  necessary  measure  of  reform.  My 
Lords,  although  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  its  extent  should 
be,  still  we  may  say  that  the  desirability 
of  some  reform  in  die  Grand  Jury  Laws 
is  recognized  by  all  parties  in  Ireland. 
Already  this  Session  three  Bills  dealing 
with  the  question  have  been  introduced 
by  different  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  as  far  as  my  own  expe- 
rience ^oes,  and  from  information  that 
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has  reached  me  from  various  quarters 
I  believe  any  wisely-conceived  changes 
would  meet  with  general  satisfaction. 
But  before  stating  my  own  humble  views, 
I  will,  with  your  Lordships'  permission, 
say  a  very  few  words  as  to  substitutions 
that  have  been  proposed  for  the  present 
working  system.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  outside  this  House  about  sweeping 
away  the  Grand  Jury  altogether,  and 
recasting  the  entire  machinery.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  have  searched  with  a  good 
deal  of  care  for  any  arguments  pro  and 
eon  which  bear  upon  this  point,  and  I 
have  failed  to  discover  that  any  sound 
reason  has  been  advanced  in  support  of 
a  radical  change.  Very  many  charges 
have  been  brought  against  the  Grand 
Jury,  but  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been 
proved — nay,  the  evidence  we  have  at 
our  command  goes  distinctly  to  disprove 
them.  The  Ghrand  Jury  was  intended 
to  be,  and  may  be  said  to  be,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
the  county.  It  must  be  remembered 
they  have  no  right  to  originate  anything 
— with  a  few  exceptions — only  a  right  of 
control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  gentle- 
men summoned  by  the  Sheriffs  represent 
pretty  fairly  the  landed  proprietors,  and 
their  working  has  in  edmost  all  cases 
given  satisfaction.  Their  administration 
has  been  pure  and,  on  the  whole,  econo- 
mical ;  and  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find 
by  any  means,  or  in  any  form,  whether 
in  the  form  of  County  Boards  or  other- 
wise, a  body  of  men  who  would  so  per- 
sistently set  their  faces  against  jobbing 
or  anything  of  that  sort  as  Irish  Grand 
Juries  do.  The  question  was  constantly 
asked  by  the  late  Lord  Mayo  and  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  1868,  and 
not  a  single  witness,  however  averse  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  was  able  to 
bring  forward  an  instance  in  which  any- 
thing approaching  jobbery  or  corruption 
could  be  imputed  to  Grand  Juries.  And 
again,  my  Lords,  in  retaining  the  Grand 
Jury,  we  retain  at  the  same  time  that 
excellent  function  of  control  which  they 
exercise  in  all  matters  which  entail  ex- 
penditure of  the  county  cess.  There  is 
a  feeling  even  among  those  who  desire  a 
complete  change  that  control  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  find  it  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  1868,  advocated  by  one 
witness  in  a  form  analogous  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.  We  have  then,  my 
Lords,  a  system  in  working  order,  the 
working  of  which  has  given  satisfaction.^ 
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and  one  in  which  the  controlling  body 
represents  that  just  and  proper  au- 
thority which  the.  landed  interest  is 
entitled  to  exercise  in  county  matters. 
I  am  sure  that  under  these  conditions 
your  Lordships  will  agree  it  is  a  far 
wiser  course  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion as  far  as  possible  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  leaving  well  alone,  instead 
of  making  sweeping  changes,  and  es- 
tablishing a  new  order  of  things  which 
would  certainly  take  time  in  righting 
itself  and  becoming  efficient,  and,  per- 
haps, might  fail  altogether.  Having 
said  so  much  in  reference  to  this  part  of 
the  subject,  I  have  to  draw  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  those  changes  which 
it  might  appear  advisable  to  bring 
about  in  the  summoning  and  elements 
of  the  Grand  Jury.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
legal  supposition  that  the  Sheriff  of  a 
county,  in  forming  the  Ghrand  Jury, 
should  first  summon  for  each  barony, 
a  freeholder  of  £50,  or  a  leaseholder  of 
£100,  but  in  reality  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  The 
words  of  the  statute  are—**  duly  quali- 
fied by  law,"  and  however  far  we  go 
back,  we  shall  find  no  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  this  qualification.  Again,  at 
present,  the  Sheriff's  duty  is  discharged 
by  his  merely  placing  one  name  from  each 
barony  on  the  panel.  It  is  no  business 
of  his  to  see  that  that  person  attends — 
merely  to  summon  him  and  nO  more. 
The  name  must  appear,  and  that  is  all ; 
80  that  in  reality  there  is  no  proper 
qualification,  and  no  security  for  the  re- 
presentation of  all  the  baronies.  The 
former  objection  would  be  easily  met  by 
laying  down  in  any  future  legislation 
some  distinct  qualification,  say  of  £50 
freehold,  or  £200  leasehold,  and  the  se- 
cond by  requiring  the  Sheriff,  in  forming 
his  panel,  not  merdy  to  place  one  name 
for  each  barony  first  on  his  list,  but  to  call 
through  the  entire  list  of  qualified  per- 
sons in  each  barony,  until  such  barony 
is  represented,  or  the  list  exhausted,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  to  proceed  to 
complete  his  panel.  The  proposal  is  not 
a  new  one,  it  has  already  been  before 
Parliament,  and  I  believe  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  in  which  it  is  contained  has 
been  recognized  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. My  Lords,  there  is  one  point 
connected  with  the  elements  of  the  Grand 
Jury  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word, 
and  that  is  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  permit  the  eldest  sons  and  agents  of 
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qualified  persons  to  act  in  their  place. 
Now,  my  Lords,  in  particular  cases  the 
entire   withdrawal    of   this  permission 
would  no  doubt  act  very  harshly.  There 
is  a  constitutional  objection,   as   your 
Lordships  are  aware,  arising  out  of  the 
duties  of  the  Grand  Jury  m  criminal 
oases,  which  precludesPeers  from  giving 
their  services.    Minors,  of  course,  can- 
not, nor  women,  nor  lunatics  or  idiots. 
In  these  cases  there  could,   I    would 
submit,  be  no  possible  objection  to  re- 
taining the  present  state  of  things.  Bat, 
in  general,  my  Lords,  I  believe  there  is 
a  very  strong  feeling,  that  these  persons 
should  not  be  permitted  to  serve  on  the 
Ghrand  Jury.     The  position  of  agents, 
merely  as  managers  and  not  owners  of 
property,  would  seem  to  exclude  them 
even  under  the  present  very  imcertain 
qualification.      A^ain,    the    knowledge 
that  their   agents  may   be  summoned 
indiscriminately  may  tend  in  many  cases 
to  encourage  absenteeism,  of  the  evils  of 
which,  at  one  time  at  all  events,  we  used 
to  hear  a  great  deal.    I  do  not  desire  to 
bring  any  charge  of  this  sort  against  any 
class  or  individual,  and  we,  who  live 
in  the  country,  know  well  the  interest 
which  some  of  the  Members  of  your 
Lordships'   House  and  others  take  in 
their  Insh  properties ;    but,   still,   the 
present  system  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 
open  to  that  objection.     It  might  be 
argued  in  favour  of  eldest  sons  that,  as 
they  will  be  one  day  called  upon  to  per- 
form those  duties  which  are  now  in  their 
father's  hands,  it  would  be  of  advantage 
to  them  to  have  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  those  duties;  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  be  in 
every  man's  power  to  give  his  son   a 
qualification  if  he  thinks  necessary,   a 
step  which  would  seem  to  be  a  very  wise 
one,  as  it  would  give  him  not  only  a 
prospective,  but  an  immediate  interest 
or  stake  in  the  county.    I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  in  dealing  with  this  matter 
hereafter.    Her   Majesty's  Government 
will  limit  the  right  to  be  summoned  to 
the  agents  of  those  disqualified  by  law, 
under  which  phrase  the  different  classes 
I  have  enumerated  would  come.     The 
change  would  give  general  satisfaction, 
and  one  great  advantage  would  certainly 
arise  from  it,  it  would  tend  to  make 
non-resident    proprietors  take  a  more 
direct  and  personal  interest  in  county 
affairs.     I  now  come  to  the  Besolution 
which  deals  with  the  appointment  of 
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committer,  and  as  to  their  demrability 
I  need  not  trouble  year  Lordships,  only 
refer  you  to  Section  14  of  this  Report, 
where  the  Committee  have  clearly  stated 
their  views  ;  but  as  to  the  limits  which 
should  be  put  upon  their  jurisdiction  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word.  In  a  Bill 
introduced  by  Lord  Harting^n  some 
years  ago,  the  powers  of  the  proposed 
committees  under  his  scheme  were  de- 
fined. The  clauses  in  that  Bill  which 
I  allude  to  seem  to  have  been  framed 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  the  daneer  which 
must  attend  the  existence  of  these  com- 
mittees, if  proper  care  is  not  taken  in 
limiting  their  powers — that  of  their 
eventually  usurping  the  functions  of 
the  Grand  Jury;  and  I  would  suggest 
those  clauses  to  Her  Majesty's  Gk>. 
vemment  as  a  basis  for  future  legis- 
lation ;  with  this  addition — that  the 
committee  should  have  a  ric^ht  of  exa- 
mining all  accounts  instead  of  those 
only  of  the  cess  collectors,  and  that  it 
should  be  decidedly  stated  that  it 
should  have  no  power  to  deal  summarily 
in  any  case,  merely  a  right  to  report 
at  the  next  Assizes.  It  should.  I 
would  suggest,  be  appointed  by  the 
Ghrand  Jury  out  of  their  own  body ;  and 
for  this,  amonff  other  reasons,  that  as 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  we  hope  to 
derive  from  it  is  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  in  county  officers,  the 
committee  should  consist  of  members  of 
that  body,  to  whom  the  responsibility  is 
due.  All  I  am  suggesting  to  your  Lord- 
ships is,  that  there  should  be  some  su- 
pervision in  the  interval  from  Assizes  to 
Assizes.  I  have  already  indicated  the 
danger  into  which  the  appointment  of 
these  committees  may  lead  us;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  restrain  them  within 
proper  limits,  if  they  were  formed  out  of 
those  bodies  with  whom  everythinc^  in 
the  county  originates.  However,  from 
whatever  body  they  are  taken  I.  believe 
that  with  proper  safeguards  we  should 
secure  a  very  necessary  element  in  county 
management,  by  establishing  a  body, 
the  presence  of  which  would  be  most 
useful  in  creating  a  more  continuous 
sense  of  responsibility  among  county 
officers  than  it  is  possible  should  exist 
at  present.  My  Lords,  one  argument 
that  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of 
sweeping  away  the  present  state  of  thi^^gs 
is,  that  the  Irish  people  have  no  control 
or  authority  over  the  expenditure  of  the 


£1,300,000  that  is  yearly  levied  by  way 
of  county  cess.  Now  even  supposing 
this  were  the  case,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  the  fault  should  lie  with  the  Grand 
Jury,  for  we  all  know  very  well  that 
nearly  90  per  cent  of  that  expenditure 
is  entirely  beyond  their  control.  But 
where  reform  is  needed — and  urgently 
needed — is  in  those  bodies  which  are 
termed  the  presentment  sessions.  In 
fact,  we  may  go  further,  and  say  that  it 
is  with  these  bodies  we  are  bound  to 
deal  first,  as  with  them  really  rests  the 
control  and  authority  over  the  expendi- 
ture. This  Report  tells  your  Lordships 
all  the  objections  against  them  as  they 
arenas  to  the  mode  of  their  formation 
— as  to  the  irresponsibility,  non-attend- 
ance, and  causes  of  non-attendance  of 
cess-payers,  and  the  risk  of  their  being 
swamped  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  magistrates  at  sessions — so  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  them. 
If  the  right  to  sit  at  presentment  sessions 
were  accorded  only  to  such  magistrates 
as  possessed  a  residential  or  property 
queJification  in  the  barony — and  their 
number  were  limited  by  the  number  of 
cess  payers  who  had  a  right  to  attend — 
we  should  remove  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  apathy,  the  fear  the  associated  cess 
payers  entertain  of  having  their  opinions 
entirely  overruled.  But  the  great  and 
most  important  object  of  all,  is  to  secure 
that  those  cess  payers  should  adequately 
and  fairly  represent  those  classes  who 
pay  the  rates —  and  we  have  at  our  hands 
a  system  already  in  existence,  which 
will  enable  us  to  fulfil  those  conditions. 
The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  f«urly  repre- 
sent the  people  for  Poor  Law  purposes, 
and  would  do  so  equally  for  purposes  of 
the  administration  of  the  county  cess ; 
and  the  great  advantage  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be,  that  we  should 
attain  our  object  without  any  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  creation  of  new 
constituencies,  franchises,  and  territorial 
divisions.  The  Baronial  courts  being 
thus  constituted  it  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  they  should  appoint 
their  representatives  at  the  county  at 
large  sessions,  by  electing  them  from 
among  themselves.  As  to  the  question 
of  boundaries,  it  is  no  doubt  one  which 
will  require  consideration  to  deal  with  it 
satisfactorily ;  but  I  believe  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  it  could  be  found  by  which 
electonil  divisions  could  without  much 
trouble  be  rendered  coterminous  with  the 
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baronies.  Most  probably  a  Betnm  ex- 
ists— or  at  all  events  it  could  be  procured, 
of  those  electoral  divisions  which  are 
coterminous  with  baronies;  and  I  feel 
confident  we  could  find  an  already-es- 
tablished body  in  Ireland  competent  to 
deal  with  such  as  are  not.  1  believe 
that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  laid 
their  instructions  on  that  authority, 
and  directed  them  how  to  act  in  this 
matter,  that  by  judicious  pruning  here, 
and  adding  on  there,  and  the  occa- 
sional suppression  of  an  electoral  di- 
vision, the  whole  question  of  boun- 
daries might  be  easily  and  quietly 
settled  without  any  necessity  of  issuing 
a  Commission,  as  was  proposed  by  Lord 
Hartington's  Bill  of  1872.  My  Lords, 
I  have  now,  I  fear  very  imperfectly, 
touched  upon  those  matters  to  which 
these  Besolutions  have  reference;  but 
before  concluding  I  am  anxious  to  ask 
your  Lordships  to  consider  one  point, 
which  I  would  submit  should  find  a 
place  in  any  measure  of  reform  dealing 
with  this  question.  I  mean  traverses. 
We  may  divide  them  into  two  classes — 
first,  those  of  presentments  on  their 
merits,  of  contractors'  applications  for 

Sayments,    and    of   presentments     for 
amages;  and,  secondly,  those  of  pre- 
sentments for   malicious    injuries,  and 
of  disallowed  applications.     In  the  case 
of  the  former,    the  section  is  what    I 
believe  is  called   in   law  a   mandatory 
section,  the  Judge  being  obliged  to  im- 
panel a  jury  to  try  the  case.     In  the 
second,  it  is  within  his  discretion  to  do 
so  or  not.     My  Lords,  it  seems  to  me  a 
matter    for  very  serious   consideration 
whether  even  the  discretionary  power  to 
send  a  traverse  to  a  petty  jury  should 
exist,    although  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  juries  in 
Ireland,  it  is  one  which  Judges  are  not 
likely  to  exercise  very  widely ;  but  still 
there  may  be,  from   a  legal  point  of 
view,  something  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 
In  the  other  case,  however,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands,  the  law  may  often  have  a 
very  mischievous  operation.     Only  the 
other  day,  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  a 
presentment  for  a  bridge  to  connect  two 
counties  was  passed  by  the  two  Grand 
Juries,  fiated  by  the  Judge  at  one  As- 
sizes and  traversed  at  the  other,  on  the 
two    grounds  of   improper  posting    of 
notices  and  of  utility.     On  the  first,  or 
technical  ground,  the  decision  was  in  the 
Judge's  hands,  but  to  try  the  second  he 
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was  bound  to  impanel  a  jury ;  in  fact, 
to  refer  it  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
tribund.     What    was    the    result,  my 
Lords  ?   That  this  useful  work,  which  for 
two    years  the  most  respectable  cess- 
payers  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  been  endeavouring  to  carry  out,  was 
quashed  upon  traverse  at  the  instance 
of  a  few  public-house  keepers  living  on 
the  approaches  to  an  old  and  insecure 
existing  bridge,  who  were  afraid  that 
traffic    would    be  diverted    from  their 
doors.     I  merely  mention  this  to  show 
what  may  happen ;  the  very  possibility 
of  which  should  not  exist.     Surely  when 
a  presentment  has  to  pass  through  the 
various  stages  it  does,  there  are  plenty 
of  means  of  judging  of  its  utility,  or  the 
contrary.     It  would    be  quite  fair,   if 
there  is  any  objection  to  doing  away  with 
their  assistance  in  traverses  altogether, 
to  leave  the  impanelling  of  a  jury  in  the 
hands  of  the  Judge  of  Assize;  and  to 
give,  at  all  events,  a  more  satisfactory 
tribunal,   by  empowering    him,    if   he 
thinks  proper,  to  grant  a  special  jury  on 
the    application  of   either    party  to  a 
traverse.     Such  a  change  would  be  more 
especially  of  advantage  in  cases  of  com- 
pensation for  malicious  injury,  where 
local    circumstances    and    feelings    are 
likely  to  carry  weight,  and  we  should  run 
less  risk  of  having  proposals  extinguished 
just  as  they  are  arriving  at  maturity, 
through  the  igDorance  or  venality  of  the 
final  tribunal  that  may  have  to  decide 
on  their  merits.     My  Lords,  I  have  here 
one  or  two  suggestions,  coming  mostly 
from   gentlemen  well   acquainted  with 
the  practical  working  of  Grand  Jury 
Laws,   which  I  hope  will  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.     Under  compensation  for 
malicious  injury  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  no  remedy  can  be  obtained — as, 
for  instance,  growing  fruit-trees,  fences, 
timber,  boats,  yachts.     In  a  recent  case 
it  was  decided  that  valuable  animals  in 
a  menagerie  did  not  come  under  the  Act, 
nor  do  fox-coverts.     You  can  get  com- 
pensation if  your  fox-hounds  are   poi- 
soned, but  not  if  your  coverts  are  burned 
down,  and  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  one 
without  the  other.     It  would  be  for  con- 
sideration whether  injury  to  **  all  classes 
of  animate  or  inanimate  property  "  should 
give  a  claim  to  compensation.    Again, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  some  means 
should  be  devised  for  paying  road  con- 
tractors at  earlier  periods,  as  at  present 
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they  hare  a  long  time  to  wait  for  their 
money.*  In  oases  of  payment  for  mate- 
rials the  actual  value  of  the  materials 
should  be  estimated,  and  not  only  surface 
damage.    And  with  regard  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  county  cess,  a  practice  held 
to  be  legal  exists,  to  continue  the  rate 
as  a  charge  on  houses  even  while  unoc- 
cupied,  and    if   at  any  time  a  house 
should  become  occupied  then  to  recover 
all  arrears.     This  is  not  done  in  the  case 
of  the  poor  rate,  and  would  certainly 
appear  a  hardship.    There    are  other 
points  of  detail,  but  these  are  the  most 
important,  and  I  will  not  trouble  your 
Lordships  any  further.     With  regard  to 
the  Kesolutions,  I  submit  them  to  your 
Lordships  with  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fidence,  as  they  have    for  their  basis 
grounds  which  should  recommend  them 
to  all  parties  in  this  House.    They  are 
based,  as  your  Lordships  will  have  seen, 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  1868,  which  was  composed  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  of  different  political  views, 
on  Mr.  Kavanagh's  Bill,  of  which  the 
Chief   Secretary  has  signified  his  ap- 
proval,  and    upon    Lord    Harting^on's 
Bill  of  1872,  which  we  may  presume  is 
satisfactory  to  noble  Lords  opposite.     I 
believe    legislation    on    these    grounds 
would  be  welcomed  in  Ireland  by  the 
farmers'  clubs,  by  the  gentry,  and  by 
the  cess-payers,  and  the  subject  seems 
one  eminently  fitted  for  the  hand  of  a 
Conservative    Government,    being    one 
connected  with  that  internal  and  local 
reform  which  they  acknowledged  last 
year  as    their   peculiar  province.    My 
Lords,  I  will  therefore  trouble  you  no 
longer.     I  have  to  apologize  for  detain- 
ing you  at  this  length,  but  I  feel  a  sin- 
cere hope  that  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  by  your  Lordships  on  the  lines 
I  have  indicated  may  lead  to  the  passing 
of  a  measure  which  will  give  us  every 
prospect    of   finality,    and    which    will 
render  more  perfect  and  economical  the 
machinery  for  county  taxation  in  Ire- 
land.    The    noble    Earl  concluded    by 
moving  the  following  Eesolutions : — 

"  (1)  That  no  person  shoald  be  summoned  to 
serve  on  the  grand  jury  of  any  county  who  is 
not  possessed  of  a  fixed  property  qualification  in 
such  county ; 

"  (2)  That  the  grand  jury  should  annually 
at  tne  summer  assizes  appoint  from  amongst 
their  body  a  committee  to  represent  the  grand 
jury  for  certain  limited  purposes ; 

"(3)  That  the  baronial  presentment  sessions 
should  be  composed  of  juistices  of  the  peace 
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qualified  in  respect  of  residence  or  property  in 
such  barony  and  of  the  poor  law  guardians 
elected  to  serve  for  the  electoral  divisions  wholly 
or  partly  situate  within  such  barony ; 

"  (4)  That  the  county  at  large  presentment 
sessions  should  be  composed  of  persons  elected 
by  the  several  members  composing  the  baronial 
presentment  sessions  in  such  county.'* 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GOEDON  said,  that,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  he  could  only 
compliment  the  noble  Earl  on  the  clear 
and  temperate  manner  in  which  he  had 
dealt  with  so  complicated  a  question  as 
that  of  the  county  taxation  of  Ireland. 
No  one,  indeed,  was  better  qualified  to 
deal  with  this  important  subject  as  his 
noble  Friend,  for  no  noble  Lord  con- 
nected with  Ireland  took  a  more  active 
part  in  the  business  of  that  country. 
The  Irish  Grand  Jury  system  was  so 
diflPerent  from  the  Grand  Jury  system  of 
England,  that  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  mastering  the  details  of  the 
Irish  system.  He  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  that  upon  the  whole  the  present 
system  worked  well — though  he  was  far 
from  saying  that  there  was  no  room  for 
improvement — and  he  was  not  sure  that 
even  after  reform  it  would  be  found  to 
be  more  pure  and  more  economical  than 
it  was  at  present.  He  thought  that  they 
must  all  agree  that  the  first  Eesolution 
of  his  noble  Friend — that  no  person 
should  be  summoned  upon  the  Grand 
Jury  who  had  not  a  fixed  property  quali- 
fication— was  one  that  must  commend 
itself  to  their  attention.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, admitting  that  this  would  be  right 
in  theory,  he  was  afraid  that  if  it  was 
attempted  to  be  worked  out  in  practice 
inconvenience  and,  in  some  cases,  injus- 
tice would  follow  from  the  alteration. 
If  such  a  qualification  were  insisted  on 
there  were  parts  of  Ireland  which  would 
be  deprived  of  all  representation  upon 
the  Grand  Jury.  Again,  lunatics  and 
absentees  whatever  their  fixed  qualifica- 
tion could  not  sit  upon  the  Grand  Jury. 
As  to  the  second  Eesolution,  as  to  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  represent  the 
Grand  Jury  for  certain  limited  purposes, 
he  thought  that  a  sufficient  case  had 
not  been  made  out  for  alteration  in  that 
direction.  The  existence  of  the  Grand 
Jury  terminated  with  the  Assizes ;  and  a 
body  which  had  such  a  very  limited 
existence  could  not  very  well  appoint  an 
active  body  to  represent  them  during  the 
whole  year.     Further,  he  could  liot  ^jk^ 
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what  work  this  Committee  wonld  find  to 
do  even  if  it  were  appointed.  One  con- 
sequence of  appointing  the  committee 
would  be  to  reduce  the  Grand  Jury  it- 
self, as  regards  matters  of  finance,  to 
much  the  same  position  as  their  Lord- 
ships' House  held  in  relation  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  respect  of  Money 
Votes.  Nor  did  he  think  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  a  committee  would 
impose  upon  the  officers  of  the  coimty  a 
sense  of  responsibility  arising  from  the 
feeling  that  they  were  overlooked  by  the 
committee.  Any  officer  who  should  be 
guilty  of  malpractices  would  now  be 
liable  to  have  his  conduct  brought  under 
notice  at  the  next  Assizes,  and  this,  he 
believed,  was  far  more  efficacious  than 
anything  that  could  arise  from  the  Grand 
Jury  delegating  their  powers  to  a  smaller 
body.  The  two  remaining  Resolutions 
commended  themselves  very  much  more 
to  his  mind  than  the  two  previous  ones. 
The  present  mode  of  electing  members 
to  serve  the  presentment  sessions  was 
not  satisfactory,  because  there  were  not 
as  many  representatives  of  the  cess-payers 
as  it  would  be  desirable  to  have,  and  the 
third  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend 
was  an  improvement.  He  could  not 
pledge  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
upon  the  subject  this  year,  but  he  knew 
that  the  matter  had  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  ; 
and  two  Gentlemen  in  the  other  House 
had  brought  in  Bills  upon  the  subject : 
the  interest  which  was  taken  in  the  sub- 
ject was  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
two  or  three  Committees  had  sat  upon  it 
within  the  last  few  years.  He  should  be 
glad  if  the  Chief  Secretary  should  be  in 
a  position  in  a  future  Session  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 

Lord  INCHIQUIN  concurred  with 
his  noble  Friend  who  had  brought  for- 
ward the  Resolutions  (the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore)  that  on  the  whole  the 
Irish  Grand  Jury  system  had  worked 
well ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  there  were 
anomalies  in  its  working,  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  much  mended  by  the 
action  of  Parliament.  He  regretted  that 
his  noble  Friend  had  not  moved  in  the 
matter  by  presenting  a  Bill,  because  he 
did  not  think  that  much  could  be  done 
by  the  adoption  of  abstract  Resolu- 
tions. There  could  be  no  objection  to 
the  committee  of  supervision  suggested 
by  his  noble  Friend,  if  such  committee 
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were  appointed  only  from  one  Aflsiae  to 
another ;  and  he  also  thought  there  was' 
no  valid  objection  to  Peers  serving  on 
Grand  Juries  so  long  as  those  bodies 
were  only  engaged  in  fiscal  business  and 
before  they  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  criminal  business.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  in  the  selection  of  members  to  serve 
on  the  committee  of  supervision  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  confining  the 
selection  to  members  of  the  Grand 
Jury.  Therefore,  although  he  raised  no 
decided  objection  to  these  Resolutions 
he  should  hold  himself  free,  in  case 
any  Bill  were  introduced,  to  give  it 
his  support,  although  it  might  not  be 
exactly  in  agreement  with  his  noble 
Friend's  proposal. 

Lord  WAVENEY  concurred  with  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken  that 
there  was  no  valid  objection  to  Peers 
discharging  the  fisccd  duties  of  Ghrand 
Jurors.  He  desired  to  point  out  that  the 
sheriffs  had  a  large  discretion,  and  exer- 
cised it  considerably  in  the  selection  of 
Gband  Jurors  in  Ireland.  They  would 
get  rid  of  much  of  the  difficulty  which 
was  now  felt  in  that  country  if  there  was 
a  fixed  property  qualification  for  Grand 
Jurors.  He  was  convinced,  however, 
that  where  the  Irish  Grand  Jury  system 
was  carried  out  by  a  proper  order  of 
selection  of  the  Grand  Jurors,  great  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said  against  the  present  G^and 
Jury  system,  a  very  slight  alteration  was 
necessary  to  make  it  an  exceUent  one. 
So  far  as  regarded  the  public  works  of 
the  county  it  was  superior  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  counties  of  England. 
In  many  parts  of  England  the  roads  and 
bridges  were  still  in  an  unimproved  con- 
dition, while  in  Ireland  they  were  at- 
tended to  by  those  of  the  Grand  Jurors 
who  resided  in  the  baronies.  Under  the 
Grand  Jury  Act,  Poor  Law  Guardians  were 
to  save  money  and  economize  on  all  oc- 
casions ;  while  the  functions  ol^  the  asso- 
ciated cesspayers  were  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Grand  Jurors  and  to  decide 
what  money  should  be  expended  on 
county  works  for  the  public  good.  He 
thanked  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Donoughmore)  for  bringing  forward 
these  Resolutions,  but  he  thought  the  dis- 
cussion had  shown  that  the  present  sys- 
tem required  very  little  or  no  alteration 
when  it  was  administered  fearlessly  and 
honestly. 
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The  Eabl  of  BANDON  said,  be  bad 
known  aometbing  of  tbe  Ghrand  Jury 
system  in  Ireland  for  30  years,  and  be- 
lieved tbat  tbe  system  worked  well  and 
bonestly.  It  was  often  said  tbat  it  did 
not  comply  witb  tbe  principle  tbat  tax- 
ation and  representation  should  go  to- 
gether; but  it  sbould  be  remembered 
tbat  as  regarded  nine-tentbs  of  tbe  tax- 
ation tbe  Grand  Jury  bad  merely  a  power 
of  veto.  Tbe  great  evil  in  tbe  present 
system  was  tbat  tbey  bad  not  a  per- 
manent body  to  constantly  look  after  all 
tbe  works  tbat  bad  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Earl  of  COUETOWN  pointed 
out  tbat  of  late  years  greater  duties  bad 
been  tbrown  upon  l£e  Grand  Juries. 
Tbey  bad  now  to  manage  tbe  industrial 
and  reformatory  scbools  and  otber  in- 
stitutions, and  tbe  Grand  Jury  of  tbe 
County  Wexford  bad  found  it  necessary 
to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  such 
matters,  be  therefore  thought  there 
might  be  abundant  employment  for  such 
a  Committee  as  was  mentioned  in  the 
Besolutions. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said, 
an  objection  had  been  taken  to  the  Ee- 
solutions  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  brought  for- 
ward a  Bill.  But  be  did  not  think  that 
the  Eesolutions  were  open  to  such  an 
objection.  They  had  aU  recently  seen 
tbe  result  of  an  abstract  Eesolution  in 
tbe  other  House.  But  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  embody  a  scheme  of  Grand 
Jury  law  in  a  Bill  it  would  be  found  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the  clauses  would 
have  to  be  originated  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament ;  whereas  the  opinion  of 
their  Lordships'  House  could  be  taken 
on  these  Eesolutions,  and  by  that  pro- 
ceeding public  opinion  would  be  matured 
in  the  country.  He  hoped  that  his  noble 
Friend  would  be  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  taken  place.  His 
noble  Friend  had  shown  that  he  had 
fully  considered  the  subject  and  mastered 
all  the  details  of  it.  There  might  be  some 
necessity  for  an  alteration  in  the  law — 
and  all  noble  Lords  who  had  spoken 
seemed  to  admit  that  some  alterations 
were  desirable— but,  if  any,  it  should 
take  place  in  the  lines  pointed  out  by 
bis  noble  Friend.  He  thought,  however, 
that  having  drawn  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject and  elicited  opinions,  his  noble 
Friend  would  not  advance  his  cause  by 
asking  the  House  to  divide  on  this  ooca- 
aioii.    This  was  a  matter  which  deeply 


engaged  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Irish  Go- 
vernment, and  be  might  mention  that 
there  was  now  a  Bill  in  the  other  House 
which  dealt  with  a  portion  of  the  subject ; 
therefore  he  hoped  the  Eesolutions  would 
not  be  pressed  further. 

The  "Rai^t.  op  DONOUGHMOEE 
said,  that  after  what  bad  fallen  from  the 
noble  Duke  and  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  tbe  Woolsack  he  would  be 
satisfied  witb  the  result  of  the  discussion 
and  not  divide  the  House  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Motion,  by  leave  of  the  House,  with- 
drawn, t 

FOREIGN   DECORATIONS. — QUESTION 
observations. 

Lord  OEANMOEE  and  BEOWNE, 
in  asking  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  Whether  the  same  rules 
which  prevented  the  acceptance  by  a 
British  subject  of  orders  or  decorations 
from  Foreign  Sovereigns  apply  to  tbe 
acceptance  by  British  subjects  of  titles 
from  Foreign  Sovereigns  ;  and,  if  those 
rules  were  held  not  to  apply,  whether 
there  were  any  others  that  do ;  and,  if 
there  are  none  that  apply,  whether 
British  subjects  are  &ee  to  accept  titles 
from  Foreign  Sovereigns;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  does  not  deem  it  desirable 
that  some  rules  should  be  made  to  pro- 
tect the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  the 
sole  fountain  of  honour  in  the  United 
Eangdom  ? — scud,  these  Questions  arose 
out  of  the  discussion  in  this  House  on 
Friday  evening  last ;  and  he  would  wish 
rather  to  speak  upon  the  subject  with  the 
higher  authority  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Houghton),  who  then  brought  forward 
the  question,  than  his  own.  The  Question 
on  Friday  last  was  whether  decorations 
conferred  by  Foreign  Sovereigns  could 
be  worn  by  British  subjects  residing  in 
this  country  ?  and  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville)  who  had  been  Foreign  Se- 
cretary when  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Houghton)  brought  the  same  subject 
forward  in  1873,  in  answer,  said,  that 
there  had  been  rules  at  all  times  in  force 
to  prevent  British  subjects,  with  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  from  accepting  those 
decorations  without  the  consent  of  tbe 
Crown ;  and  he  gave  as  an  illustration 
the  anecdotes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
declared  tbat  her  dogs  should  wear  no 
collars  but  her  own ;  and  of  King  George 
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m.,  who  liked  all  his  sheep  to  be 
marked  with  his  own  brand.  Tne  noble 
Earl  the  present  Foreign  Secretary  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  on  that  occasion  stated 
that  he  assented  to  all  that  had  been 
previously  said  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville).  Therefore  the  condition  of 
things  was  this — that  both  the  present 
and  late  Secretaries  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  stated  that  the  Crown  was  the  only 
fountain  of  honour,  and  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  which  prevailed  in 
England  that  foreign  decorations  should 
be  worn  by  English  subjects.  It  followed 
that  if  foreign  decorations  were  not  to 
be  accepted,  it  was  far  more  important 
that  foreign  titles  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted. It  appeared,  however,  that  if 
upon  any  great  public  occasion  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  had  accepted  such 
a  title  was  invited  to  Court  and  received 
by  that  rank,  he  obtained  the  prece- 
dence of  that  rank.  So  that  it  came  to 
this — that  if  a  gentleman  of  great  in- 
fluence and  position  received  a  foreign 
title,  a  certain  precedence  was  given  to 
him,  which  became  habitual,  and  he 
took  a  higher  place  than  that  accorded 
to  him  by  his  own  Sovereign.  That 
recognition  seemed  to  him  calculated  to 
introduce  confusion  and  perhaps  con- 
tempt. Therefore  it  was  that  he  desired 
to  put  his  Question  to  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  DEEBY:  In  answer 
to  the  Question  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  can 
only  say  that  no  rules  have  been  laid 
down  as  to  English  subjects  receiving 
titles  from  Foreign  Sovereigns.  It  rests 
entirely  with  the  Crown  whether  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  title  should  be 
sanctioned  or  not.  There  are  some  cases 
where  aBoyal  licence  has  been  granted  to 
enable  British  subjects  bearing  foreign 
titles  to  use  them  in  this  country.  When 
no  such  licence  has  been  granted  the 
use  of  the  titles  would  not  be  sanc- 
tioned or  recognized  at  Court  or  in  any 
official  communications ;  nor,  I  pre- 
sume, in  any  legal  documents.  With 
regard  to  the  second  point — whether 
British  subjects  are  'or  are  not  free  to 
accept  and  use  titles  from  Foreign  Sove- 
reigns— the  only  answer  I  can  give  is 
that  they  incur  no  penalty  by  doing  so. 
In  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
man  would  incur  any  legal  penalty  if 
he  called  himself  by  a  title  to  which  he 
had  no  right,  and  which  had  not  been 
conferred  either  by  a  British  Sovereign 
or  any  other.     It  is  a  matter  of  which 
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the  law  takes  no  cognizanoe.  With 
regard  to  the  last  point,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  great  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  present  state  of  the  law  on  this 
subject,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  new 
regulations  are  necessary.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  case  put  by  the  noble  Lord 
as  to  the  acceptance  of  foreign  titles  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  this 
country,  but  which  cannot  grow  into  use 
and  give  the  bearer  precedence  on  public 
occasions,  I  can  only  point  out  that  this 
is  a  case  which  cannot  occur,  because 
precedence  at  the  British  Court  is  rege- 
lated by  fixed  and  well-known  rules. 
That  is  not  a  matter  which  is  dealt  with 
by  the  law  of  England,  but  which  is 
regulated  by  custom  and  social  conven- 
tion, and  I  think  we  may  leave  it  on  the 
footing  upon  which  it  stands  at  present. 

TTJIIKEY— REPORTED  DEPOSITION 
OF   THE    SULTAN.— QUESTION. 

Earl  DE  LA  WAEE  desired  to  ask 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Whether  he  was 
in  a  position  to  make  any  communica- 
tion to  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
reported  deposition  of  the  Sultan  ? 

The  Earl  of  DEEBY :  I  can  only 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement  which 
has  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
evening.  I  have  seen  two  telemuns, 
one  of  which  is  from  Sir  Henry  Mliot, 
while  the  other  was  addressed  to-  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  by  his  own  Go- 
vernment. Both  state  the  fact  that  the 
late  Sultan  has  been  dethroned,  and  that 
his  nephew  has  succeeded  to  his  throne. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  details, 
because  I  have  not  received  any;  but  in 
both  telegrams  which  I  have  seen  it 
is  stated  that  the  revolution  has  been 
accomplished  without  disturbance  of  any 
kind. 


ELEMENTARY     EDUCATION     FBOYISIOKAX 

ORDER  CONFIRMATION  (lONDON)  BILL  [h.L.] 

(no.  100.)  A  Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional 
Order  made  by  the  Education  Department 
under  "  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870," 
to  enable  the  School  Board  for  London  to  pnt 
in  force  *'  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Aet, 
1845,"  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same :  And 


ELEMENTARY     EDUCATION     PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS    CONFIRMATION    (HAILSHAM,     &0.) 

BILL  [h.l.]  (no.  101.)  A  BiU  to  confirm 
certain  Proyisional  Orders  made  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  under  "  The  Elemtotary  Edu- 
cation Act,  1870,"  to  enable  the  School  Boards 
for  TTailsham,  Dchester,  Tngham,  ^ugluuni 
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Swansea  United  Diiirict,  and  Swansea  Parish  what  progress  has  been  made  in  giving 
Higher  and  Lowot,  to  put  in  force  "The  Lands  eflpect  to  such  measures  in  order  to  re- 
Clauses  Consohdation  Act,  1845,    and  the  Acts     J     i.U^    1   —       x"^        ^4.1.^  •.«^«««4.   A^x 

amending  the  same :  ^^^7  *^®  s^^^  a^^^^  ^^  *^®  present  Act 

Were  presented  by    The   Lord    Prbsidbnt  ;  and  its  unequal  pressure  on  the  people  ? 

read  1.^ ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners.  The  hon.    and  gallant   Gentleman   ex- 

plcdned  that  he  did  not  mean  to  imply 

CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL.  that  there  was  any  immediate  necessity 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (£11,000,000)  BILL,  for  a  Militia  Ballot.     He  only  wished  to 

Read  2»  (according  to  order) ;   Committees  know  what  would  be  done  in  case  of  a 

negatived :  Then  Stan£ng  Orders  Nos.  XXXY II.  great  national  emergency, 

and  XXXVin.  considered  (according  to  order),  Mr.     GATHOENE     HAEDY  :     In 

and  dispensed  with  :  Bills  read  3%  and  passed.  ^.^p^y  ^^  j^j  j^q^    ^j^^  gallant  Friend,  I 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Seven    ^^ve  to  inform  him  that   a  draft  Bill 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next,  half    has  been  prepared,  but  no  steps  further 

past  Ten  o'clock,    have  been  taKen  in  respect  to  it  pending 

the  Report  of  a  Committee  which  is 
sitting  upon  the  Militia  at  the  present 
time. 


ARMY— MOBILIZATION  OF  THE 
FORCES— THE  ESTIMATES. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS,  question. 

General  SHTJTE  asked  the  Secre- 

Tuesday,  SOth  May,  1876.  **^  ^^   State  for   War,   Whether    he 

would    be    good    enough    to    give  the 

,^*.,,r,vr,o.  -    ^^      „           «           « House    a    supplemental    statement    of 

MINUTES.]-New  Member  SwoKN-WiUiam  ^he  detaUs  of  the  lump-sums  scattered 

Guiding,  esquire, /or  Cork  City.  .,              .          tt  j.^       ^    ^i.       ttt 

Public    Bills  -  Ordered  -  First   Reading-  ^ver    the   various  Votes    of    the    War 

Friendly  Societies  Act  (1876)  Amendment*  Estimates    to   meet    the    cost    of    put- 

[177] ;  PubUc  Health  (Ireland)  •  [178].  ting  two  Army  Corps  into  the  field  this 

ammi«ee-J?^;wr<—SmaU  Testate             (Scot-  summer,  adding  such  further  particulars 

SLdi'iTTm     ^     ^'             P^<^^^  of  probable  expenditure  as  the  arrange- 

ments  for  their  mobilization  would  per- 
mit ?  of  course  not  referring  to  contracts. 

EGYPT— THE  SUEZ  CANAL  SHARES.  Mfi.    GATHOENE    HAEDY  :    My 

QUESTION.  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  says  "not  re- 

Me.  BIGGAE  asked  Mr.  ChanceUor  Erring  to  contracts  "  but  that  is  a  con- 

of  the  Exchequer,  When  he  wiU  lay  "deraT)le  item  m  the  matter.     It  wiU 

upon  the  Table  of  the  House  details  of  f**.*  ^^  P°f  if'^  ^°'  T       ^^^        wt 

sSez  Canal  Shares  purchase,  promised  ^'V^^,  ^    ^""^   *«   he    requires.     The 

by  him  on  an  early  day  wheA  the  BiU  "^^f^  sum  that  was  taken  in  the  Esti- 

authorising  the  borrowing  of  four  miUion  "^l^l'r,^  ^  ^^^  "^  °'*'^°«  *^®'°'  ^** 

pounds  sterling  for  payment  was  read  a  ' 

"^"^^l^fJroVTTnP  ^VPTTP     P08T0FFICE-TELEGRAPHS-0BKNEY 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHE- 

QIJEE,  in  reply,  said,  he  proposed  im- 
mediately after  the  Whitsuntide  Eecess 

to  ffive  Notice  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  Mb.    LAING   asked  the  Postmaster 

dealing  with  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  and  General,  What  is  the  reason  of  the  long 

providing  for  the  mode  in  which  the  delay  in  giving  the  county  of  Orkney 

accounts  should  be  rendered.  and  Shetland  the  long  promised  exten- 
sion of  the  postal  telegraph  ;  and,  whe- 

ARMY-THE  MILITIA  BALLOT  ACT.       *^®^  ^®  ,^f'\  ^^^^  what  steps  the  Go- 

vemment  is  taking,  and  how  soon  those 

w^^.T^^'  islands  will  be  relieved  from  the  excep- 

Gene&al  SHTJTE   asked  the  Secre-  tional  position  of  being  the  only  con- 

tary  ofState  for  War,  Whether  any  mea-  siderable  district  of  the  United  King- 

sures  have  been  taken  regarding  a  re-  dom  which  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 

vised  Militia  Ballot  Act ;  and,  if  any,  then  the  postal  telegraph  ? 


AND  THE  SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 
QUESTION. 
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Me.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
that  within  the  last  24  hours  the  Post- 
master General  had  been  informed  that 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Telegraphs 
Company  had,  after  long  negotiations, 
resolved  to  accept  the  terms  oflPered  by 
him.  An  engineer  would  go  down  this 
week,  and  it  was  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  by  which  the 
postal  telegraphs  would  be  extended  to 
those  Islands. 


INLAND  REVENUE— GAME  LICENCES. 

QUESTION. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther he  has  taken  steps  to  check  the 
evasion  of  the  Duty  on  Game  Licences 
among  persons  in  a  certain  station  of 
life,  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Eevenue  in  their 
last  Annual  Eeport;  and,  whether  he 
will  take  steps  to  protect,  in  future,  the 
officers  of  Excise  from  the  indignities 
and  obstructions  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected  when  performing  their  duty 
with  respect  to  Game  Licences,  also 
brought  to  notice  in  the  same  Eeport. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE,  in  reply,  scdd,  the  officers  of 
Inland  Eevenue  did  all  in  their  power 
to  check  evasions  of  the  duty  on  game 
licences,  and  when  the  ofiPence  was 
committed  it  was  usually  on  private 
property.  The  paragraph  m  the  Eeport 
of  the  Commissioners  was  inserted  with 
the  intention  of  enabling  country  gen- 
tlemen, magistrates,  and  others,  to  assist 
in  carrying  into  eflPect  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  which  assistance,  under  such 
circumstances,  they  could  render  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  Inland  Eevenue 
officers. 


JUDICATURE  ACT,  1873— OFFICIAL 
REFEREES.-  QUESTION. 

Mr.  CHAELES  LEWIS  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  Whether  the  Official 
Eeferees  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
have  been  appointed  upon  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  or  are  not  to  be 
at  liberty  to  carry  on  private  practice 
at  tho  SflJT  I 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE,  in  reply,  said,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
he  was  enabled  to  inform  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, on  the  authority  of  the  Lord 


Chancellor,  that  the  Official  Bafereee 
would  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
private  practice. 

ENDOWED    SCHOOLS  —  ASSISTANT 
MASTERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
asked  the  Secretcury  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether,  when  the 
control  of  the  Endowed  Schools  was 
transferred  in  1875  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, they  found  that  it  "  did  not 
answer"  to  give  the  power  of  appeal 
against  dismissal  to  assistant  masters, 
and  that  they  had  therefore  taken  it 
away,  excepting  in  the  case  of  masters 
who  had  laid  out  large  sums  in  boarding 
houses  with  consent  of  the  authorities ; 
and,  whether  it  is  true,  as  reported  in 
the  public  journals,  that  the  Charity 
Commissioners  have  recently  approved 
a  new  scheme  for  the  government  of 
Felstead  Grammar  School,  by  which 
assistant  masters  dismissed  by  the  head 
master  are  given  an  appeal  to  the  go- 
verning body  ? 

Ur,  ASSHETON  CEOSS  was  un- 
derstood^ to  say  that  the  power  of  dis- 
missingthe  Assistant  Masters  was  vested 
in  the  Head  Master,  and  that  the  Cha- 
rity Commissioners  had  made  no  altera- 
tion in  this  respect. 

ARMY  —  MOBILIZATION      OF      THE 
FORCES— THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

QUESTIOX. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther he  will  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity for  expressing  its  opinion,  by  a 
Vote,  upon  the  propriety  of  adopting  a 
measure  involving  so  large  an  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  as  that  whidi  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
scheme  called  the  **  Mobilization  of  the 
Forces,"  which  he  laid  before  the  House 
when  moving  the  Army  Estimates  for 
the  present  year,  and  which  has  been 
published  in  the  official  Army  List  for 
general  information  ? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  must  take  exception  to  the  as- 
sertion that  any  g^at  public  expendi- 
ture would  be  necessary,  as  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  If  the  Army  Corps 
were  brought  up  to  a  war  footing  such 
might  be  the  case,  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  intended.  As  the  Mobilization 
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Scheme  had  been  discussed  in  the  House 
on  several  oocasions,  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  for  him  to  adopt  the  course 
suggested  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend.  Moreover,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Galway  (Captain  Nolan) 
had  given  Notice  of  his  intention  to 
bring  that  subject  under  the  discussion 
of  the  House,  and  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  could 
take  part  in  that  discussion. 

Captain  NOLAN :  I  give  Notice  that 
I  shall  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  will  give  some  assistance 
towards  keeping  a  House  on  the  day  the 

Question  is  discussed  ? 

• 

THE  PATENT  OFFICE  AND  MUSEUM. 

QUESTION. 

Mk.  SAMUELSON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  Whether  it  is  true 
that  a  Committee  of  the  Treasury  has 
recently  considered  and  reported  on  the 
Patent  Office  Museum  ;  whether  it  is  a 
recommendation  of  that  Committee  that 
all  objects  not  patented,  irrespective  of 
their  importance  as  illustrations  of  the 
progress  of  science  and  invention,  shall 
be  excluded  &om  that  Museum ;  whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  the  collection  of 
all  patented  inventions  at  Washington 
is  stated  by  the  American  Commission- 
ers of  Patents  to  be  of  little  or  no  ser- 
vice ;  whether,  in  the  Loan  CoUection  of 
Scientific  Apparatus  now  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  there  is  any  separa- 
tion of  patented  from  non-patented  ob- 
jects; and,  whether  such  separation  is 
not  opposed  to  the  Fourth  Beport  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  recommended  the  for- 
mation of  a  general  collection  of  Phy- 
sical and  Mechanical  Instruments  under 
the  authority  of  a  Minister  of  State  ? 

Mk.  W.  H.  smith  :  It  is  true  that  a 
Committee  of  the  Treasury  has  recently 
considered  and  reported  on  the  Patent 
Office,  including  the  Patent  Museum. 
Such  inquiries  and  Heports  are  being 
constantly  made,  but  they  are  confiden- 
tial documents  intended  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Heads  of  Departments  and 
the  Government,  and  unless  the  Govern- 
ment lays  them  before  Parliament  it  is 
a  breach  of  official  confidence  to  make 
the  contents  of  them  known,  and  largely 
interferes  with  their  utility.  It  is  a 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  that 
non-patented  inventions  should  be  ex- 


cluded from  the  Museum,  because  the 
Museum  is  intended  to  be  ancillcury  to 
the  Patent  Office  Library,  and  both 
Museum  and  Library  to  be  ancillary  to 
the  business  purposes  of  the  Patent 
Office,  which  is  not  an  institution  for  the 
general  promotion  of  science.  The 
question  of  patented  or  non-patented 
objects  has  never  been  raised  in  forming 
the  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Instru- 
ments and  Apparatus  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. They  have  been  admitted  only  on 
the  recommendation  of  Scientific  Com- 
mittees of  Sections. 

JUDICATURE  ACT,  1875— THE 
ELEVENTH  SECTION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MELDON  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  case  of  Green  v.  Browning,  re- 
ported in  **The  Times"  of  the  29th 
instant,  when  an  action  was  brought  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  a  London  tradesman 
against  a  person  resident  in  Dublin  for 
the  price  agreed  on  for  the  construction 
of  a  skating  rink  in  Dublin ;  if  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Eleventh  Eule  in  the 
Schedule  to  "The  Judicature  Act,  1875," 
that  there  should  be  service  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  to  bring  parties 
resident  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  to  defend 
themselves  in  England;  and,  whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
take  any  steps  to  have  the  said  Eleventh 
Eule  repealed  or  modified;  and,  if  so, 
when  may  such  repeal  or  modification 
be  exnected  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  matter  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
was  consulting  the  Judges  upon  the  matter 
to  see  whether  something  could  not  be 
done. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY— THE  NEW 
BUILDINGS.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  COWPER-TEMPLE  asked  the 
First  Conmiissioner  of  Works,  When  the 
additions  to  the  National  Gallery  will  be  • 
finally  completed  and  ready  for  use? 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX,  in  reply, 
said,  he  was  happy  to  inform  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  additions  to  the 
National  Gallery  were  completed,  and 
that  the  building  would  be  handed  over 
to  the  Board  of  Works  before  the  end  of 
the  week.    He  might  mention  that  any 
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Members  of  the  Hoose  iriahing  to  see  I  a  teleeram  receiyed  by  the  TnrHah  Am^ 


the  new  buildinOT  might  do  bo  on  pre- 
senting their  cardB  at  the  door. 

Mr.  monk  wished  to  know  when 
thw  would  be  open  to  the  public  ? 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX  said,  that 
would  rest  with  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  who  were  now  re- 
g  the  pictures. 


COUNTY  PRISONS  (mELAND)  LEGIS- 
LATION.—Q  CESTION. 

Mb.  BKUEN  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  When  he  proposes  to 
introduce  a  measure  dealing  with  County 
Prisons  in  Ireland  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH:  I 
had  hoped,  so  far  as  it  was  dependent  on 
myself,  that  this  measure  might  have 
been  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  the 
English  Bill  on  the  same  subject,  and 
that  the  two  Bills  would  proceed  /«wt 
pa»*u !  but,  as  the  English  Bill  cannot 
be  introduced  before  Thursday,  and  ar- 
rangements hare  been  entered  into 
between  hon.  Members  for  Ireland  and 
myself  that  no  Irish  business  shall  be 
transacted  until  after  the  12th  of  June, 
I  fear  I  am  obliged  to  postpone  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  unm  that  date,  hut 
it  shall  be  introduced  as  soon  ae  possible 
afterwards. 

TDKKEY— THE  EASTERN   ftUESTION— 

THE  PAPERS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  MURE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
If  he  is  able  to  place  upon  the  Table 
any  further  Correspondence  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  Foreign 
Powers  on  the  Eastern  Question? 

Mb.  BOUEKE:  In  answer  to  the 
Queation  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
I  have  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  very  anxious  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  any  further  Cor- 
respondence on  the  Eastern  Question  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest ;  but  at 
the  present  time  thej  cannot  think  it 
would  be  espedient  to  lay  such  Corre- 
spondence before  Parliament.  Perhaps, 
as  I  have  received  several  private  Notices 
of  Questions  from  hon.  Members  with 
respect  to  the  news  which  has  arrived 


bassador  in  London,  and  a  telegram  &om 
Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, stating  that  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Am  has  been  dethroned,  and  that  his 
nephew  and  heir,  Mohammed  Murad, 
has  succeeded  to  the  Throne.  No  par- 
ticulars have  as  yet  reached  Her 
Majesly's  Government,  except  that  there 
are  no  disturbances  at  Constantiiiople. 
We  have  also  received  intelligenoe  from 
Salonica  that  the  new  Sultan  was  pub- 
licly proclaimed  there  this  morning,  and 
that  the  announcement  was  received  with 
general  approbation. 

AKMY— iHLITIA  STAFF  SEKQEANTB- 
PENSIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  DEASE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  any  dedsioii 
has  been  arrived  at  as  to  hn  increase  in 
the  rate  of  pensions  to  Militia  staff  ser- 
geants who  have  never  served  in  the  re- 
gular Army ;  whether  the  rate  of  their 
pensions,  which  is  limited  to  five  pence 
a-day,  was  not  granted  so  far  back  as 
42  Geo.  3,  c.  90  ;  and,  whether  they  will 
he  placed  on  an  equality  in  respect  to 
pensions  with  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  permanent  stafT? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  could  not  give  any  further  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  Gentleman  than  that 
the  subject  had  been  referred  to  the 
Treasury,  who  were  considering  the 
matter. 


Mk.  DEASE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  any  advertise- 
ments were  published  in  Uie  local  or 
other  papers  with  regard  to  suppUes  for 
the  Queen's  County  Militia  Eegiment 
during  the  forthcoming  training  ;  and, 
whether  the  District  Commissary  Ge- 
neral was  justified  in  withholding  in- 
formation from  those  who  desirod  to 
send  in  tenders,  and  in  ignoring  their 
letters  1 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  :  No  ad- 
vertisements were  published  in  the  local 
or  other  papers.  The  Commissary  of 
Supplies,  under  the  orders  of  the  District 
Commissary  General,  called  for  tenders, 
former  years,  &om  those  who  had 


this  country  with  regard  to  the  Throne  j  previously  supplied  the  regiment  in  a 
of  Turkey,  I  may  take  this  opportunity    satisfactory  manner,  and  these  tondera 

of  stating  that  I  have  received  a  copy  -' ' — ■" 

£ord  Senrg  Lennox 


were  submitted  to  the  War  Office  on  fhs 
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Uotion  made,  and  Qaestdon  proposed, 
"  That  this  House,  at  its  rising  this  day, 
do  adjourn  until  Thursday  next." — 
{Mr.  Disraeli.) 

8iB  "WTLFBID  lAWSON  said,  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  had  informed 
them  that  he  believed  Us  Motion  was  in 
accordance  with  the  general  wish  of  the 
House.  He  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  would 
not  dispute  his  words,  but  he  was  quite 
sure  that,  as  there  was  a  minority  who 
would  not  approve  of  that  Kfotion,  they 
would  be  patiently  heard.  He  had  heard 
a  good  many  debates  that  Session,  and 
he  had  observed  that  the  proper  thing 
was  for  every  Gentleman  to  declare  that 
the  subject  on  which  he  spoke  was  not 
a  Party  question.  Perhaps  the  House 
would  be  surprised  when  he  said  that 
he  considered  this  Motion  to  be  a  Party 
question.  It  was  supported  by  the  party 
of  sentiment  and  it  was  opposed  by  the 
partyofsense.  Now, hesaidunfoignedN 
that  he  hada  great  respect  for  the  party  of 
sentiment,  and  he  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Coweu),  who,  in  a  recent  speech,  said 
that  without  sentiment  life  would  be  a 
poor  thing  indeed.  On  this  occasion  the 
question  for  the  House  to  decide  was 
whether  the  sentiment  was  sufficiently 
strong  and  worthy  of  support  to  over- 
come the  reasons  which  could  he  brought 
against  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  That  he  ventured  to  say 
was  just  one  of  those  Motions  which. 
ought  not  to  be  carried,  or  even  pro- 
posed, against  the  feelings  of  a  consider- 
able and  a  respectable  minority.  In 
their  FarEamentary  and  social  life  they 
always  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority ;  but  there  were  occasions  when 
it  was  foolish  for  the  majority  to  push 
their  opinions  to  such  a  length  as  to  carry 
them  out  against  the  wishes  of  the 
minority.  Tliis  was  not  a  constitutional 
question,  vhichsome  people  believed  it  to 
be.  ThisadjoummentovertheDerbywas 
not  quite  30  years  old,  and  there  had 
always  been  a  considerable  minority  to 
express  disapproval  of  the  practice.  He 
was  happy  to  say  that  minority  was  in- 
creasing slowly,  but  steadily.  In  1872 
the  minority  amounted  to  58;  in  1874  to 
69;  in  1875  to  81 ;  and  if  they  went  on 
at  that  rate  they  would  acme  day  have 
satisfaction,  and  upset  the  Motion.  It 
was  a  bad  precedent  that  this  House 
should  be  called  upon  to   adjourn   in 


30th  of  March,  and  sanctioned  on  the 

4th  April.  After  the  transmission  of  the 
tenders  to  the  War  OfBce,  a  Mr.  Mercier 
applied  to  the  District  Commissary,  Ge- 
neral on  the  3rd  April  for  tenders,  but 
was  informed  that  a  contract  had  been 
already  entered  into  for  supplies.  Mr. 
Meroier  wrote  again  on  the  5th  April 
stating  that  be  had  applied  also  last 
year,  but  unfortunately  the  application 
not  having  been  registered  was  over- 
looked. He  was,  however,  informed  that 
care  should  be  taken  in  future  to  send 
tenders  to  his  address.  I  regret  that 
in  this  case  the  regulations  requiring 
tenders  to  be  invited  by  public  adver- 
tisement were  not  acted  upon,  and  I  ha^e 
given  instruction  that  they  shall  invari- 
ably be  adhered  to  for  the  future,  unless 
time  does  not  admit,  or  the  supplies  are 
too  trifling  to  make  it  worth  while. 

THE  NEW  FOREST— 8T0NEYCE0SS 
INCLOSURE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  COWPEE-TEMPLE  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  he 
has  obtained  an  opinion  on  the  legality 
of  the  recent  inclosure  in  the  New 
Forest  near  Stoneycross ;  and,  whether 
he  considers  that  any  of  the  rights  of  the 
Grown  or  of  the  commoners  have  been 
in&inged  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Of&cera  on 
the  question. 

POOR  LAW— OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 
QCESTION. 

Mb.  BBOWN  asked  the  honourable 
Member  for  South  Leicestershire,  What 
are  tbeprecise  terms  of  his  Resolution 
with  reference  to  this  subject  ? 

Mb.  pell,  in  reply,  said,  that,  as  far 
as  his  mind  was  made  up  on  the  subject, 
the  Besolution  which  be  intended  to 
move  would  be  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
desirable  to  check  their  regular  distribu- 
tion of  outdoor  relief,  with  a  view  to  the 
gradual  diminution  of  such  an  encourage- 
ment to  pauperism  and  improvidence. 

PARLIAMENT— THE  DERBY  DAY. 

Mb.  DISBAELI  :  I  believe  I  am 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  general 
wish  of  the  House  when  I  move  that 
the  House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  to 
Thursday  next. 
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honour  of  any  particular  sport.  Just 
now  horse-raoing  was  the  popular  sport ; 
but  some  day  they  might  be  called  on 
to  adjourn  in  honour  of  pigeon  shooting. 
Not  long  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  The  Times 
from  Admiral  Eous,  in  which  he  said 
that,  but  for  a  strong  sense  of  obedience 
to  the  law,  he  would  go  200  miles  any 
day  to  see  a  good  cock-fight.  And  rf 
cock-fighting  were  to  be  in  popular  esti- 
mation, who  knew  but  that  some  day 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  called 
upon  to  adjourn  for  a  cock-fight  ?  He 
was  encouraged  to  ask  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  vote  on  that  Motion 
even  against  the  Government;  because 
he  had  seen  how  nine  of  them,  headed 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Mid-Kent  (Sir  William  Dyke),  voted  on 
a  question  of  adjournment  against  their 
Leader  the  other  night,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  do  so  again.  He  regretted 
they  could  not  get  the  Movers  of  Motions 
like  this  to  make  speeches.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  the  Motion  with- 
out comment,  though  he  was  quite  sure 
he  could  have  given  the  House  an  inte- 
resting speech  if  he  were  so  minded. 
They  watched  the  proceedings  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  even  during  the 
Hecess  with  ^eat  interest,  and  they 
were  glad  to  be  told  in  all  the  papers 
that  he  had  gone  to  refresh  himself  by 
attending  the  St.  Leger  Eace,  in  York- 
shire, so  that  he  was  well  qualified,  even 
better  than  before,  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  racing  question.  He  remem- 
bered that  while  going  to  attend  that 
demonstration  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
while  in  a  train,  came  into  collision,  im- 
fortunately,  at  the  station  with  another 
railway  train.  The  papers  told  them 
how  there  was  great  excitement  and 
alarm  at  the  time,  and  how  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  never  reused  his  eyes 
from  the  newspaper  he  was  reading.  A 
very  fine  picture  it  must  have  been  to 
see  him  there,  amid  the  crash  of  car- 
riages, the  smashing  of  engines,  and  the 
shrieks  of  passengers,  never  even  raising 
his  eyes  from  The  Standard  newspaper 
he  was  reading.  He  heard  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  say  last  year,  in  the 
debate  on  horses,  that  horse-raoing  was 
a  very  noble  and  inspiriting  pastime,  and 
he  had  heard  other  distinguished  men  de- 
scribe it  as  a  noble,  manly,  and  historical 
amusement.  Now,  he  (Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son)  denied  that  there  was  anything 
noble  or  exceptionally  national  about  it. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laweon 


It  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  well-being,  credit,  or  position  of  the 
country.  It  was  not,  for  instance,  oon- 
nectpd  with  the  mcdntenance  of  Church 
and  State.  He,  however,  read  that  once 
when  a  Derby  winner  returned  to  its 
native  village  in  the  West  of  England, 
the  church  bells  rang  a  ''merry  peal." 
That,  however,  was  not  enough  to  make 
it  a  national  question,  because,  he  could 
remember  that,  in  Lancashire,  after  a 
contested  election,  when  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate  was  returned,  the  church 
bells  rang  and  flag^  waved  from  all  the 
breweries.  Hacing  was  not  a  noble 
sport.  It  was  entirely  a  money-making 
afiair.  It  was  the  same  as  stock-jobbing 
— not  a  bit  more  respectable  and  no 
worse.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Ascot  races,  re- 
marked that  in  his  country  their  horses 
ran  in  a  straight  course,  not  for  money, 
but  for  the  sake  of  emulation  and  the 
glory  of  winning.  From  all  he  (the 
Sultan)  observed  and  heard,  however, 
he  was  under  the  decided  conviction  that 
many  lacs  of  rupees  must  have  passed 
from  pocket  to  pocket  at  Ascot.  If 
horse-racing  was  not  a  money-making 
piece  of  business  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
how  was  it  that  not  very  long  since  thero 
was  a  memorial  presented  from  the 
owners  and  trainers  of  horses  to  tho 
Jockey  Club  requesting  them  to  take 
such  steps  as  would  prevent  '*  touts  "  at- 
tending training  grounds  and  giving  in- 
formation to  the  public  ?  If  they  did 
not  want  to  keep  the  whole  thing  dark 
for  the  purpose  of .  putting  money  iu 
their  own  pockets,  why  did  not  those 
who  promoted  horse-racing  put  forward 
full  information  to  the  public  as  to  what 
horses  stood  the  best  chance  of  winning  ? 
Let  there  be  meetings  where  there  shoiUd 
be  no  stakes,  and  where  horses  would 
run  with  no  other  object  and  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  see  which  might 
win.  He  read  last  year  in  a  paper  not 
at  all  squeamish — The  Daily  Telegraph — 
on  the  morning  of  the  Derby,  that  **  It 
may  also  be  true  that  Epsom  Downs  will 
contain  this  afternoon  the  grandest  as- 
semblage of  blackguardism  on  the  face 
of  the  earth."  Then,  in  a  few  sentences 
lower  down,  it  went  on  to  say — there 
was  no  accounting  for  taste— ''&e  sight 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  world." 
He  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  had  seen 
blackgueurdism  enough  on  a  small  scale 
without  going  to  see  it  on  a  large  scale. 
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What  would  be  thought  of  a  Home 
Eule  Parliament^  if  they  oould  suppose 
such  a  thing,  deciding  to  adjourn  their 
sitting  at  the  busiest  period  of  the  year 
because  there  was  to  be  some  horse- 
racing  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
corporation  or  a  school  board  if  it  acted 
in  a  like  manner  ?  Why,  then,  should 
they,  the  Imperial  Parliament,  give  their 
sanction  to  such  a  proceeding?  Last 
year  somebody  sent  him  a  French  news- 
paper after  he  had  opposed  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  over  the  Derby  Day. 
It  was  stated  that  a  revolutionary  Mem- 
ber, "  Sir  Lawson,"  had  so  acted ;  and 
the  journal  in  question  then  went  on  to 
say  that  if  such  a  thing  were  proposed 
in  the  French  Assembly  as  to  adjourn 
for  a  race  on  a  week  day  there  would  be 
a  charivari  terrible — whatever  that  might 
mean.  The  astonishment  seemed  to  be 
that  we  should  adjourn  on  a  week  day. 
In  this  country  they  adjourned  for 
gambling  on  week  days,  and  they  kept 
their  Sundays  strictly  for  drinking.  Do 
not  let  him  be  misunderstood.  He  was 
not  objecting,  and  had  no  business  to 
object,  to  anybody  in  his  individual 
capacity  going  to  the  Derby  and  enjoy- 
ing himself  to  his  heart's  content.  Let 
those  who  wished  go  and  welcome.  But 
what  he  did  object  to  was  that  this 
House  should,  in  its  national  capacity, 
give  its  sanction  to  racing.  He  made  a 
Motion  last  year,  and  a  paragraph  went 
the  round  of  the  newspapers,  saying 
that  **  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  seen 
going  to  the  Derby  with  a  green  veil  on 
and  a  sporting  coat.**  He  would  give 
£100  to  any  man  who  proved  it;  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
go.  He  could  conceive  it  a  duty  to  go, 
as  it  was,  for  instance,  on  the  part  of 
some  members  of  the  Press.  The  Fall 
Mall  Gazette  said  the  presence  on  the 
course  of  an  assemblage  of  the  first 
gentlemen  in  Europe  would  tend,  if  not 
to  elevate  the  Derby  from  the  sad  con- 
dition into  which  it  had  fallen,  at  least  to 
lend  it  some  respectability,  of  which  it 
stood  so  much  in  need.  Charity,  how- 
ever, began  at  home)  and  he  thought 
they  had  better  make  themselves  re- 
spectable at  home  before  they  went  to 
try  and  regenerate  the  Derby.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  no  missionary 
body,  but  a  legislative  Assembly.  If 
any  one  took  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  view ^ 
and  thought  he  could  convert  the  black- 
legs of  !l^)flom  from  the  error  of  their 


ways  let  him  go,  and  he  (Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson)  wished  him  success  in  his  mis- 
sion. The  advocates  of  the  measure  could 
not  plead  that  they  wanted  a  holiday ; 
that  would  not  do.  They  were  goin^  to 
break  up  for  a  week  on  Thursday ;  they 
were  only  just  come  back  from  Easter, 
and  he  was  sure  nobody  was  worked  to 
death  in  that  House.  Besides,  they 
must  do  some  work  to-morrow.  There 
was  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Londonderry  (Mr.  Smyth),  the  principle 
of  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
House,  and  which  excited  more  interest 
in  the  country  than  any  measure  brought 
before  it  that  Session.  The  Government, 
if  they  had  the  interests  of  the  people 
at  heart,  might  give  facilities  for  that 
Bill  to  advance  a  stage  of  it  to-morrow. 
The  Home  Hulers  would  come  down  and 
support  it,  for  he  was  sure  no  Homo 
Buler  would  allow  his  face  to  be  seen 
on  the  Epsom  racecourse.  There  was 
another  Bill  down  for  to-morrow — the 
Colonial  Marriages  Bill.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  B.  Hope)  had  a  IJotice  down  to 
oppose  that  BUI.  They  had  often  heard 
him  with  great  pleasure  on  British  mar- 
riages; would  it  not  be  a  pleasure  to 
come  down  to-morrow  and  hear  him 
make  a  speech  on  colonial  marriages  ? 
But,  if  that  was  not  enough  to  keep  hon. 
Members  from  voting  for  this  measure, 
he  hoped  they  would  seriously  consider 
whether  it  tended  to  the  honour,  the 
dignity,  and  credit  of  that  House  and  to 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held 
out-of-doors.  K  they  would  but  give 
the  thing  a  moment's  thought,  they 
would  see  they  were  not  so  foolish  in 
this  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  the 
Prime  Minister;  and  he  did  hope  on 
this  occasion  he  should  have  a  good  fol- 
lowing of  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  House,  who  would  protest  by  their 
votes  against  a  proceeding  which  was 
somewhat  inconvenient  and  slightly  mis- 
chievous, which  was  altogether  childish, 
and  thoroughly  contemptible. 

Mb.  BEOMLEY-DAVENPOET,  in 
supporting  the  Motion  for  adjournment, 
said,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  Derby  for  the  last  20  years,  and 
he  intended  to  go  to-morrow,  in  spite  of 
the  annual  performance  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle.  He  wished  the 
hon.  Member  for  South wark  (Mr.  Locke) 
had  ^ot  up  on  this  occasion,  and  ad- 
ministered to  the  opponents  of  adjourn.- 
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ment  the  rebuke  wliicli  he  administered 
to  them  before,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes  brought  forward  a  similar 
Amendment,  and  when  he  said  that  they 
treated  the  subject  in  a  sanctimonious 
manner.  He  could  not  say  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  had  done 
that ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  public  business  might  readily  dis- 
pense with  the  hon.  Member's  annual 
remonstrance.  People  might  say  what 
they  liked ;  the  Derby  was  regarded  as 
a  general  holiday,  at  least  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  he  did  not  see  why  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  prevent  Members  of 
the  House  from  enjoying  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle  had  a  line  of  his 
own — a  very  useful  line,  no  doubt — and 
he  ought  to  remember  the  old  proverb, 
'*  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,^^  Let  him 
stick  to  temperance  questions  and  not 
meddle  with  other  matters.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle  was  supposed  to 
have  been  at  the  Derby  last  year.  He 
(Mr.  Bromley-Davenport)  did  not  say 
that  he  was  ;  but  it  was  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  while  he  was  af  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  late  on  the  afternoon  of  **the 
Derby  Day,*'  he  saw  a  carriage  going 
past,  in  which  was  a  gentleman  in  a  very 
dusty  condition,  and  very  cheerful,  who 
had  a  doll  on  his  hat,  and  who  bore  a 
most  marked  resemblance  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle. 

Mr.  ASSHETON,  in  opposing  the 
Motion  for  adjournment,  protested 
against  the  question  being  treated  in  a 
jocular  manner.  He  thought  it  was  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration  whether 
the  House  was  justified  in  wasting  a  day 
for  the  sake  of  the  Derby.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  unable  to  give  any  better 
reason  for  such  an  adjournment  as  was 
now  proposed  than  that  the  Derby  might 
be  said  to  be  our  Isthmian  Games.  It 
was  said  the  officials  of  the  House 
required  a  holiday;  but  as  the  House 
was  about  to  adjourn  for  a  week  that 
argument  did  not  apply.  Another  argu- 
ment was  that  it  was  a  good  old  custom 
to  adjourn  over  Derby  Day.  Well,  he 
denied  that  it  was  either  good  or  old. 
When  these  adjournments  over  the 
Derby  Day  first  took  place  the  circum- 
stances were  difiPerent,  as  there  was  then 
not  nearly  so  much  business  to  transact, 
and  a  day  could  better  be  spared.  Be- 
sides, those  who  owned  the  racehorses 
then  consisted  mainly  of  Peers  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 

Jfr,  Bromley- Davenport 


he  questioned  whether  the  same  oould 
be  said  generally  of  the  owners  of  the 
horses  which  ran  in  the  race  now-a- 
days.  No  sound  reason  had  been  given 
for  the  adjournment  over  the  Derby 
Day.  Members  who  wished  to  do  so 
coidd  attend  the  Derby  as  well  without 
the  House  adjourning  as  they  could 
attend  the  shooting  at  Wimbledon  or  a 
regatta  without  the  House  adjourning. 
K  the  hon.  Member  divided  the  House 
he  should  certcdnly  vote  with  him,  al- 
though he  was  quite  certain  that  he 
would  not  lead  his  supporters  to  victory. 
Mb.  JOHN  BEIGHT:  I  am  only 
going  to  add  one  sentence  to  the  discus- 
sion which  has  taken  place.  I  think 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
has  a  special  right  to  ask  the  House  to 
consider  this  question  in  the  light  in 
which  he  views  it.  He  asks  us  annually 
to  consider  a  Bill  on  another  subject, 
and  he  is  met  constantly — I  do  not  meet 
him  with  that  argument  at  all ;  I  have 
met  him  with  another  argument — ^but 
he  is  constantly  met  with  the  argument 
that  it  is  an  absurd  idea  to  think  of 
making  people  temperate  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. It  is  the  common  answer  to 
his  proposition.  We  have  found  out  that 
we  cannot  prevent  betting  or  gambling, 
which  are  attended  with  enormous  evils, 
by  any  amount  of  legislation  which  this 
House  in  past  years  has  agreed  to ;  but 
this,  at  least,  we  may  do — we  may  avoid 
ofiPering  an  example.  We  may  avoid 
giving  the  sanction  of  this  Assembly — 
whose  character  is  as  high  as  that  of 
any  Assembly  in  the  ^world — we  may 
avoid  giving  its  sanction  to  an  employ- 
ment and  an  amusement  which,  though 
it  may  be  scdd  to  be  innocent  in  its^, 
yet  is  the  cause  of  enormous  evil  in 
almost  every  town  in  this  country.  Let 
any  Member  of  the  House  just  go  in  his 
mind  to  any  considerable  town  ;  let  him 
go  to  Birmingham,  or  Manchester,  or 
Leeds,  or  Newcastle,  and  he  will  know 
at  once  that  in  those  towns,  and  in 
almost  all  towns,  there  is  a  practice  of 
speculating  and  gambling  in  connection 
with  horse-racing — and  especiallv  with 
the  race  of  to-morrow — which  is  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  mischiefs  through- 
out the  country.  I  have  no  objection  to 
a  holiday — I  am  rather  one  of  the  idle 
Members  of  the  House,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  an  idle  day;  but  we  are 
about  to  separate  for  a  week,  and  the 
pretence  of  a  holiday  to-morrow  cannot 
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therefore  be  offered  in  thie  case.  What 
I  object  to  is,  that  we  should  give  our 
sanction  as  a  legislative  Assembly  to 
these  races.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  has  made  observations  most 
judicious  and  most  creditable  to  himself 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that 
the  character  of  the  House  would  stand 
higher  with  the  country,  and  wherever 
our  debates  and  proceedings  are  read 
and  heard  of,  if  we  were  to  abandon  the 
custom  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  proposes  that  we  should  follow ; 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  the  House  would 
reject  the  Motion  to-night ;  but  if  that 
should  not  be  the  result,  I  trust  this 
may  be  the  last  time  that  it  will  be 
brought  forward. 

Mb.  E.  POWEE  :  The  hon.  Member 
for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  al- 
luded several  times  to  the  Home  Bulers. 
If  we  had  an  Irish  Parliament,  I  will 
tell  him  what  we  would  do ;  we  would 
adjourn  for  every  Derby,  and  if  it  was 
run  twice  a  year  we  would  adjourn 
twice  a  year.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  (Mr.  GK)ulding)  had  arrived  to-day 
in  order  to  see  the  Derby  to-morrow. 
The  hon.  Baronet  objects  to  it  because 
it  is  only  30  years  old.  Well,  that  is 
old  enough  for  anything  or  anybody. 
The  Amendment  has  become  the  peren- 
nial weed  of  a  morbid  imagination,  in- 
accessible to  reason  and  common  sense. 
There  has  never  been  a  Derby  without 
a  Derby  dog,  and  some  Members  of 
this  House  seem  to  think  there  ought 
never  to  be  a  Derby  without  a  Derby 
debate.  I  cannot  understand  the  over- 
zeal  for  work  which  suddenly  charac- 
terizes some  of  my  hon.  Friends.  Hon. 
Members  who  oppose  the  adjournment 
always  give  different  reasons.  Some  do 
not  like  to  be  suspected  of  sporting  pro- 
clivities, others  consider  that,  as  legisla- 
tors, they  are  fathers  of  the  nation  and 
should  show  no  bad  example  to  their 
sons,  others  have  prejudice  or  ill- 
feeling  towards  the  national  sport,  but 
I  venture  to  say  out  of  the  30  or  40 
poor  misguided  men  who  will  canter 
over  the  Lobby  presently,  there  are 
not  10  who  will  not,  by  some  acci- 
dent, see  the  Derby  to-morrow.  I  have 
been  to  every  Derby  for  the  last  five 
years  of  my  life  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House ;  the  first 
man  I  met  on  the  course — aye,  and  in 
the  betting  ring — was  an  hon.  and  gal- 


lant Friend  of  mine  who  the  previous 
night  was  most  energetic  in  opposing 
the  adjournment  of  the  House.  When 
I  said,  "You  are  a  consistent  man!" 
"Oh,"  he  said,  **I  voted  on  principle 
last  night."  Well,  I  suppose  he  came 
to  the  Derby  on  principle  idso,  but  then 
sporting  men  are  not  expected  or  re- 
quired to  act  on  principle.  But  what- 
ever their  faults  may  be,  they  have  not 
the  convenient  principle  which  some  hon. 
Members  seem  to  appreciate.  Scotch 
Members  might  be  excused  for  not  going 
to  the  Derby.  They  are  naturally  a 
cool-blood,  anti-sporting,  anti-amusing 
people,  and  some  of  them  would  not 
know  a  horse  &om  a  mule,  but  that 
any  Irishman  should  join  the  anti- 
Derby  party  is  "one  of  those  things 
which  no  fellow  can  understand."  As 
an  Irish  Member  and  Home  Euler,  I 
would  be  ashamed  of  any  countryman 
of  mine,  and  would  certainly  cut  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  aids  in  any  way  against 
the  adjournment  of  the  House.  In  con- 
clusion, I  have  three  reasons  agcdnst 
the  Amendment — first,  I  am  fond  of 
sport,  and  like  to  see  a  good  horse  with 
a  good  man  on  it ;  secondly,  I  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to 
encourage  a  great,  ancient,  and  national 
pastime ;  and,  thirdly,  I  believe  I  shall 
meet  more  of  my  constituents  at  the 
Derby  than  anywhere  else. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  207 ;  Noes 
118:  Majority  89. 

ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY  (MR. 
JOHN  CROKER).— RESOLUTION. 

M&.  BEUEN  rose  to  call  attention  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  John  Croker,  late  Sub- 
Inspector  in  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabu- 
lary, and  to  move— 

''That  the  punishmont  inflicted  on  him  by 
reduction  in  rank  in  1867  and  subsequent  dis- 
missal from  that  force,  for  offences  of  which  he 
declared  himself  to  be  innocent,  without  first 
affording  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  his 
innocence  before  an  independent  tribunal,  was 
not  just ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
such  an  opportunity  ought  now  to  be  given." 

The  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
Croker  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
force  were  these: — When  stationed  in  the 
town  of  Carlow,  about  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Croker  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  house  suitable  for 
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liis  fBunily.  After  a  while  a  house  £b11 
raoant  within  the  town  of  Carlow,  al- 
though out  of  his  district,  but  attached 
to  it,  and  without  which  it  could  not  be 
had,  were  seven  acres  of  land.  The 
Tule  of  the  Constabulary  was  that  no 
sub-Inspector  should  ta^e  more  than 
three  acres  of  land ;  and  as  the  house 
would  not  be  let  without  the  whole  of 
the  land  attached  to  it,  he  determined  to 
enter  upon  the  occupation  of  the  pre- 
mises and  to  give  the  extra  four  acres 
to  his  son,  who  was  then  21  years  of 
age.  As  the  house,  although  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  barracks,  was  not  in 
Mr.  Croker's  district,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  obtcdn  the  consent  of  the 
Inspector  General  to  live  there.  He 
went  to  Dublin  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
the  Inspector  General  was  very  busy 
at  the  time  he  told  the  whole  of  tiie  cir- 
cumstances to  the  private  Secretary, 
who,  having  communicated  with  the 
Inspector  General,  came  out  and  told 
Mr.  Croker  that  it  was  all  right.  He 
accordingly  entered  upon  the  occupation 
of  the  house.  But  a  few  months  after, 
when  he  was  absent  on  duty,  an  informer 
wrote  to  the  Inspector  General,  Sir 
John  Wood,  that  Mr.  Croker  held  more 
land  than  he  had  a  right  to  do  under 
the  Constabulary  Begulations  ;  and 
thereupon  the  Inspector  General,  with- 
out inquiry  or  asking  any  explanation 
from  Mr.  Croker,  reduced  him  from  a 
first-class  to  a  third-class  sub-Inspector, 
involving  a  loss  of  pay  of  £50  a-year, 
and  removed  him  to  a  station  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  thus  separating  him 
from  his  family.  Mr.  Croker  remon- 
strated against  this  arbitrary  and  de- 
spotic act ;  but  his  remonstrances  were 
not  attended  to.  The  case  was  then 
brought  before  the  late  Lord  Mayo,  then 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who,  on 
the  private  report  of  the  Inspector 
General,  which  Mr.  Croker  had  never 
seen,  confirmed  the  previous  sentence. 
It  appeared  that  on  this  occasion  the 
Inspector  General  had  suppressed  more 
than  half  of  the  favourable  records  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Croker  during  his  years 
of  service.  This  was  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  because  the  whole  course  of 
promotion  in  the  Constabulary  service 
depended  on  the  records  for  and  against 
their  character  in  the  Constabulary 
Office.  Mr.  Croker  had  14  records  in 
his  favour,  but  only  six  of  these  were 
submitted  to  Lord  Mayo,  while  all  the 
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unfavourable  records  against  him  were 
produced.  Mr.  Croker,  smarting  under 
a  sense  of  injustice,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Inspector  General  which  the  latter 
considered  insubordinate  towards  him- 
self, whereupon  he  dismissed  Mr.  Croker 
from  the  service  altogether.  The  case 
was  subsequently  brought  before  Lord 
Mayo,  in  1868,  who  entered  fully  into 
the  matter  and  recommended  Mr.  Croker 
to  the  Treasury  for  a  retiring  allowance. 
It  appeared,  however,  by* the  Treasury 
Begulations  that  a  retiring  allowance 
coidd  not  be  granted  unless  upon  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  commanding  officer  that 
he  had  served  with  fidelity  and  diligence. 
Sir  John  Wood,  the  Inspector  General, 
had  stated  that  if  the  Government  thought 
fit  to  recommend  Mr.  Croker  for  a  re- 
tiring allowance  he  would  not  oppose 
him,  and  the  way  he  kept  his  word  was 
to  refuse  to  give  the  certificate.  Since 
then  Mr.  Croker  had  never  ceased  to 
protest  his  innocence,  and  to  claim  that 
the  retiring  allowance,  which  the  action 
of  the  Inspector  General  alone  had 
prevented  lum  from  obtaining  from  the 
Treasury,  should  be  given  to  him  in 
some  way  or  other.  He  (Mr.  Bruen) 
confessed  he  could  not  imagine  what 
answer  could  be  given  to  the  case  which 
he  had  laid  before  the  House.  He  xm- 
derst<]od  the  ground  the  Inspector  Gene- 
ral took  was  that  Mr.  Croker  was  a  bad 
officer  and  unfit  to  be  in  the  service ; 
but  in  opposition  to  any  statement  of 
that  nature  Mr.  Croker  could  refer  to 
the  numerous  recognitions  of  his  ser- 
vices both  from  his  official  superiors 
and  public  bodies  duiing  the  31  years 
he  had  been  in  the  Constabulary,  and 
the  records  in  the  Office  were  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable.  In  1837 
there  was  an  entry  praising  his  prompti- 
tude and  efficiency  in  arresting  a  man 
who  was  lying  in  ambush  to  shoot  a 
landlord;  in  1838,  for  pursuing  alone 
two  men  who  had  shot  a  person  on  the 
highway  just  as  Mr.  Croker  rode  up, 
and  capturing  one,  after  an  exciting 
chase;  in  1843,  from  the  Inspector 
General  himself,  in  approval  of  his  con- 
duct and  efficiency;  and,  in  1848,  from 
the  magistrates  to  a  similar  effect, 
during  a  period  of  seven  years.  He 
believed  the  charges  against  Mr.  Croker 
would,  when  investigated,  be  foimd  to 
be  of  a  very  trivial  nature.  The  Gk>- 
vemment,  he  sincerely  trusted,  would 
cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  this 
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case,  80  that  the  question  of  the  g^t  or 
innocence  of  Mr.  Oroker  might  be  tried 
by  a  legal  tribunal.  He  cared  not  what 
the  tribunal  was  as  long  as  it  was  im- 
partial, and  he  left  the  choice  of  it  to 
the  Government.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  his  Eesolution. 
Mb.  MELDON  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  the  pmuahment  inflicted  on  Mr.  John 
Croker,  late  Sub-Inspector  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary,  by  reduction  in  rank  in  1867  and 
subsequent  dismissal  from  that  force,  for  offences 
of  which  he  declared  himself  to  be  innocent, 
without  first  affording  him  an  opportunity  of 
proving  his  innocence  before  an  independent 
tribunal,  was  not  just ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  House,  such  opportunity  ought  now  to  be 
given.*' — {Mr.  Bruerif) 

Mb.  M'OAETHY  DOWNING  said, 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  name  of  that 
gentleman  before,  but  it  appeared  to 
him  that  unless  the  Government  had 
facts  of  an  entirely  different  character  to 
place  before  the  House  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr.  Bruen) 
ought  to  be  acceded  to.  It  was  a  Motion 
which  concerned  the  welfare  and  effi- 
ciency of  a  Force  upon  which  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order  in  Ireland  was 
largely  dependent.  This  was  not  the 
only  case  by  any  means  in  which  arbit- 
rary proceedings  had  been  instituted 
agcdnst  members  of  the  Constabulary 
without  an  opportunity  of  appeal  being 
given;  and  unless  an  appeal  were  al- 
lowed to  Parliament  in  such  cases,  they 
would  be  entirely  denying  justice  to  men 
who  had  as  much  a  right  to  justice  as 
any  other  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Great  dissatisfaction  already  existed  in 
the  Force,  and  the  Government's  assent 
to  the  Motion  would  tend  greatly  to  allay 
it,  without  implying  any  distrust  of  the 
heads  of  the  Constabulary. 

SiK  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
he  could  not  admit  the  existence  of 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  Irish 
Police  Force,  who,  he  believed,  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Inspector  General,  which  they  knew 
would  be  reviewed  by  the  Government 
when  necessary.  The  course  pursued 
was  this — whenever  any  complcdnt  was 
made  against  an  officer  of  the  Force  it 
was  always  sent  down  to  him  with  a 
request  that  he  wduld  answer  it  in  writ- 
ing, and  if  the  matter  were  of  sufficient 
importances  a  court  of  inquiry  into  it  was 
held,    The  official   Papers  relating  to 


this  case  were  very  voluminous,  but  he 
had  gone  through  them  most  carefully 
and  had  ascertained  the  following  facts 
relating  to  Mr.  Croker's  career.     Mr. 
Oroker,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  and  had  entered  the  Constabu- 
lary Force  many  years  ago,  was  referred 
to  as  far  back  as  March,  1 854,  by  Sir 
Duncan  Macgregor,  who  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Constabulary,  as  an 
officer  who  would  continue  to  be  use- 
less and  troublesome  wherever  he  was 
stationed.      The     same    officer,     again 
referring  to  Mr.  Croker  in  1858,   s£dd 
that    no  admonitions,  however  severe, 
would  make  him  conform  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Force  and  that  he  was  an 
encumbrance  to  the  establishment.    In 
the  same  year  Mr.  Croker  was  agcdn  re- 
ported for  neglect  of  duty :  but  another 
chance  being  given  to  him  he  was  merely 
reduced  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  first- 
class  sub-Inspectors.   In  1863  Sir  Henry 
Bro  wnrigg  wrote  a  memorandum  of  a  simi- 
lar character  with  reference  to  Mr.  Croker' s 
conduct  and  he  was  again  reduced  two 
steps.  In  1 865  acommission  of  inquiry  was 
held  upon  him,  and  he  was  found  guilty 
of  keeping  a  number  of  racehorses  and 
of  being  so  greatly  involved  in  debt  that 
his  creditors  had  seized  his  horses  in 
satisfaction  of  their  claims.      That  he 
(Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  considered  a 
most  serious  offence.     He  was  warned 
that  such  conduct  would  lead  to  his  dis- 
missal;   but    in    1867    he    was    again 
brought   under  the   notice  of  the   In- 
spector General,  and  charged  with  having 
disregarded  the  regulation  which  pro- 
hibited officers  in  the  Constabulary  from 
occupying  more  than  four  acres  of  land. 
The  result  was  that  he  was  reduced  to 
the  bottom  of  the  list  of  second-class 
sub-Inspectors  and  again  warned.     In 
February,  1868,  the  Inspector  General 
recommended  Mr.  Croker's  dismissal  in 
consequence  of   his    insubordinate  be- 
haviour,  in   addition  to  a  long  list  of 
previous  offences,  and    the   late    Lord 
Mayo,  after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
case,  concurred  in  that  recommendation. 
A  compassionate  allowance  was  applied 
for,  but  was  not  granted,  in  consequence 
of  the  Inspector  General  not  feeling  him- 
self justified    in    certifying    that    Mr. 
Croker  had  discharged  his  duties  with 
diligence    and    fidelity,    and    he    (Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach)  could  not  blame 
him  for  not  doing  so.     It  had  been 
stated  that  Mr.  G.  A«  Hamilton,  the  late 
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Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
was  directed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire 
into  this  matter;  but  he  (Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach)  could  not  find  any  official 
trace  of  such  direction  or  of  any  Report 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  subject  to  the 
Treasury.  A  document  had  been  circu- 
lated among  Members  of  the  House  pur- 
porting to  be  a  copy  of  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury on  Mr.  Croker's  case.  He  (Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach)  was  bound  to  say 
that  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  document.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  not  dated,  nor,  as  far  as  he  was 
aware,  was  any  manuscript  copy  of  it 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  existence.  Its 
phraseology,  though  like  that  used  in 
Mr.  Croker's  statements,  was  very  unlike 
the  language  that  would  probably  have 
appeared  in  a  Report  by  an  experienced 
official  like  Mr.  Hamilton.  In  1872  a 
Commission  sat  in  Dublin  on  the  general 
question  of  the  Constabulary.  Mr.  Croker 
brought  his  case  before  them,  but  not 
conceiving  themselves  authorized  to  in- 
quire into  particular  cases,  they  made 
no  Report  upon  it.  One  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, however,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Longford  (Major  O'Reilly), 
had  informed  him  that,  having  heard  Mr. 
Croker's  statements,  the  Commissioners 
were  of  opinion  that  he  had  no  ground 
of  complaint.  Whether  he  ought  to 
receive  a  compassionate  allowance  on 
the  ground  of  his  long  services  was  an- 
other matter.  He  (Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach)  would  do  his  best  with  the  time 
at  his  disposal  to  look  into  the  case,  and 
no  one  would  be  more  glad  than  him- 
self, if  consistently  with  the  duty  he 
owed  to  the  public,  he  could  advise  the 
Government  to  grant  a  compassionate 
allowance  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Mr.  MELDON  said,  he  considered 
that  Mr.  Croker  had  been  most  incon- 
siderately and  harshly  treated  throughout. 
Even  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
assented  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Croker, 
he  recommended  that  that  officer  should 
receive  a  retiring  allowance  from  the 
Treasury.  Sir  John  Wood,  though  he 
had  previously  promised  that  he  would 
not  oppose  the  grant  of  that  retiring 
allowance,  afterwards  refused  to  sign 
the  certificate  upon  which  alone  the 
Treasury  were  authorized  to  pay  it.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  this  case  that  so  few  records  favourable 
to  Mr.  Croker  had  been  found.     A  large 
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number  had  been  suppressed  of  wbidi 
he  ought  to  have  haa  the  benefit  when 
his  case  was  submitted  to  the  Ix>rd  Lieu- 
tenant.    Then,  with  reg'ard  to  the  un- 
favourable records,  it  was  to  be  observed 
that  they  dated  from  1849,  when  the  late 
Inspector  General  had  a  son  in  the  force 
under  Mr.  Croker.     The  son  left  duty 
without  leave  and  when  the  men  were 
dying  of  cholera,  and  Mr.  Oroker  felt  it 
necessary  to  reprimand  him.     £ver  after 
this  Mr.  Croker  was  subjected   to  the 
harshest  treatment.  He  had  himself  read 
statements  from  parties  who  were  ordered 
narrowly  to  watch  Mr.  Croker  and  to 
report  lum  for  the  smallest  irregularity. 
It  was  not  fair  to  say  that  Lord  Mayo 
had  refused  Mr.  Croker's  Petition — in 
fact,  he  recommended  the  case  to  the 
Treasury. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
No — he  sanctioned  his  dismissal,  but  re- 
commended him  for  a  compassionate 
allowance. 

Mb.  MELDON :  He  sanctioned  his 
dismissal  on  the  distinct  statement  of 
Sir  John  Wood  that  he  had  been  recom- 
mended for  a  pension.  In  1868  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  deputed  to  investigate 
the  case.  He  made  the  Keport  to  the 
Treasury  which  it  was  now  said  to  be  a 
forgery.  If  it  was  a  forgery,  it  could 
easily  be  proved  to  be  so.  Had  any 
appeal  been  made  on  that  point  to  Sir 
John  Wood  ?  The  Report  circulated 
among  Members  as  being  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  stigmatized  by 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  as  a  forg^ery. 
That  was  a  most  unfounded  charge.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  dead — had  he  been  alive 
the  charge  would  never  have  been  made- 
Moreover,  they  had  a  certified  copy  of 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Croker's 
character.  With  that  before  them  what 
ground  had  they  for  declaring  that  Mr. 
Hamilton's  Report  in  his  favour 
a  forgery  ?  What  he  asked  for 
inquiry.  There  were  two  questions  to 
be  inquired  into :  first,  was  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Croker  true,  and,  secondly, 
had  the  records  favourable  to  Mr.  Croker 
been  suppressed?  He  denied  that  the 
charge  was  true ;  but  it  was  only  in  case 
that  it  was  that  the  other  question  would 
arise,  for  then  the  favourable  records 
would  come  in  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. He  asked,  was  it  consistent  with 
the  English  spirit  of  fair  play  that  a  man 
who  had  given  31  years  of  his  life  to  the 
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public  service  sliould  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  indigence  ?  for  that,  he  regretted  to 
fiay,  was  what  awaited  Mr.  Oroker  if  no 
further  steps  were  taken  in  this  matter. 
The  onjy  offence  committed  by  Mr. 
Croker  was  that  he  held  more  than  three 
acres  of  land,  and  if  there  were  any  other 
offences  they  had  been  condoned. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  paper  which  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  had  insinuated  was  a 
forgery;  but,  if  it  were  a  for^ry,  nothing 
would  be  easier  for  the  right  non.  Gen- 
tleman than  to  prove  it.  Moreover,  if  it 
were  a  forgery,  how  was  it  that  Mr. 
Croker  had  been  recommended  for  a 
compassionate  allowance  ? 

8iK  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
said,  he  had  guarded  himself  against 
saying  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  alleged 
Beport  was  a  forgery.  AU  he  had  said 
was  that  the  style  of  the  document  was 
extremely  remarkable,  and  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Department. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  it  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
proposed  a  compromise  that  he  had  his 
aoubts  in  respect  to  what  had  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Keport, 
for  if  it  were  a  forgery  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  take  that  course.  There  were 
other  serious  charges  made  in  Mr. 
Croker' s  Petition.  If  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  allegation  that  promotion 
had  been  given  by  the  late  head  of  the 
Constabulary  in  return  for  money  lent 
by  his  subordinates,  the  Government 
ought  to  be  most  anxious  for  inquiry. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  statement  were 
false,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
honour  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  that 
there  should  be  some  sort  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  PAENELL  bore  testimony  to  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  of  Mr.  Croker  during 
the  time  he  was  sub-Inspector  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  On  one  occasion 
when  there  was  a  strike  of  the  miners 
had  it  not  been  for  him  there  would 
have  been  great  bloodshed.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  number  of  letters  from  men 
of  the  highest  character,  who  described 
Mr.  Croker  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman. 

Mb.  LYON  PLAYFAIE  said,  he  had 
known  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar.  He  could  not 
believe  that  the  illiterate  Beport  was 
his  production.    But  this  doubt  was  a 
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reason  for  inquiry.  And  as  new  facts  of 
great  importance  had  been  made  known 
in  the  discussion,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Croker 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  truth,  a  new 
inquiry  was  desirable. 

Mb.  YEBNEB  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlo w  (Mr. 
Bruen)  had  no  intention  to  throw  any 
reflection  upon  Sir  John  Wood.  He 
hoped  that  after  what  had  come  out  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  the  Government 
would  accede  to  the  Motion. 

The  SOLICITOB  GENEBAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Plunket)  said,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  assent 
to  the  Besolution  as  it  stood,  inasmuch 
as  it  involved  a  Vote  of  Censure  not 
only  on  Sir  John  Wood,  a  distinguished 
public  servant,  but  also  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  Since  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary had  spoken  several  matters  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  of  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  was  not  aware 
when  he  rose  to  address  it.  He  had 
now  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
if  the  present  Motion  were  withdrawn 
the  Government  would  institute  such  an 
inquiry  as  would,  he  thought,  be  satis- 
factory to  ail  parties.  He  wished  to 
mention  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had, 
before  coming  down  to  the  House,  made 
inquiry  at  the  Treasury,  and  had  been 
inrormed  that  there  was  no  such  letter 
or  Beport  as  had  been  referred  to. 

Mb.  BBUEN  said,  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  should,  of  course,  with- 
draw the  Motion.  He  wished,  however, 
to  mention  that  he  himself  sent  the 
autograph  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  he  had  no  recollection  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Certainly,  he  should  not 
have  made  the  statement  if  he  had  not 
believed  it  to  be  true. 

Mb.  CALLAN  hoped  the  promised 
inquiry  would  extend  to  all  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  memorial  of 
Mr.  Croker. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


THE   ELECTORAL  SYSTEM— BOROUGH 
AND  COUNTY  CONSTITUENCIES. 

BESOLTTTIONS. 

Mb.  TBEVELYAN,  in  rising  to  move 
the  Besolutions  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice — 
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Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
was  directed  by  the  Treasury  to  inquire 
into  this  matter;  but  he  (Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach)  could  not  find  any  official 
trace  of  such  direction  or  of  any  Report 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  subject  to  the 
Treasury.  A  document  had  been  circu- 
lated among  Members  of  the  House  pur- 
porting to  be  a  copy  of  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury on  Mr.  Croker's  case.  He  (Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach)  was  bound  to  say 
that  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 
remarkable  document.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  not  dated,  nor,  as  far  as  he  was 
aware,  was  any  manuscript  copy  of  it 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  existence.  Its 
phraseology,  though  like  that  used  in 
Mr.  Croker's  statements,  was  very  unlike 
the  language  that  would  probably  have 
appeared  in  a  Report  by  an  experienced 
official  like  Mr.  Hamilton.  In  1872  a 
Commission  sat  in  Dublin  on  the  general 
question  of  the  Constabulary.  Mr.  Croker 
brought  his  case  before  them,  but  not 
conceiving  themselves  authorized  to  in- 
quire into  particular  cases,  they  made 
no  Report  upon  it.  One  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, however,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Longford  (Major  O'Reilly), 
had  informed  him  that,  having  heard  Mr. 
Croker' s  statements,  the  Commissioners 
were  of  opinion  that  he  had  no  ground 
of  complaint.  Whether  he  ought  to 
receive  a  compassionate  allowance  on 
the  ground  of  his  long  services  was  an- 
other matter.  He  (Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach)  would  do  his  best  with  the  time 
at  his  disposal  to  look  into  the  case,  and 
no  one  would  be  more  glad  than  him- 
self, if  consistently  with  the  duty  he 
owed  to  the  public,  he  could  advise  the 
Government  to  grant  a  compassionate 
allowance  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Mr.  MELDON  said,  he  considered 
that  Mr.  Croker  had  been  most  incon- 
siderately and  harshly  treated  throughout. 
Even  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
assented  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Croker, 
he  recommended  that  that  officer  should 
receive  a  retiring  allowance  from  the 
■  Treasury.  Sir  John  Wood,  though  he 
had  previously  promised  that  he  would 
not  oppose  the  grant  of  that  retiring 
allowance,  afterwards  refused  to  sign 
the  certificate  upon  which  alone  the 
Treasury  were  authorized  to  pay  it.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  this  case  that  so  few  records  favourable 
to  Mr.  Croker  had  been  found.     A  large 
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number  had  been  suppressed  of  wbidi 
he  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  when 
his  case  was  submitted  to  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant. Then,  with  regard  to  the  un- 
favourable records,  it  was  to  be  obeerved 
that  they  dated  from  1849,  when  the  late 
Inspector  General  had  a  son  in  the  force 
under  Mr.  Croker.  The  son  left  duty 
without  leave  and  when  the  men  were 
dying  of  cholera,  and  Mr.  Croker  felt  it 
necessary  to  reprimand  him.  Ever  after 
this  Mr.  Croker  was  subjected  to  the 
harshest  treatment.  He  had  himself  read 
statements  from  parties  who  were  ordered 
narrowly  to  watch  Mr.  Croker  and  to 
report  him  for  the  smallest  irregularity. 
It  was  not  fair  to  say  that  Lord  Mayo 
had  refused  Mr.  Croker's  Petition — in 
fact,  he  recommended  the  case  to  the 
Treasury. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  : 
No — he  sanctioned  his  dismissal,  but  re- 
commended him  for  a  compassionate 
allowance. 

Mb.  MELDON:  He  sanctioned  his 
dismissal  on  the  distinct  statement  of 
Sir  John  Wood  that  he  had  been  recom- 
mended for  a  pension.  In  1868  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  deputed  to  investigate 
the  case.  He  made  the  Report  to  the 
Treasury  which  it  was  now  said  to  be  a 
forgery.  If  it  was  a  forgery,  it  could 
easily  be  proved  to  be  so.  Had  any 
appeal  been  made  on  that  point  to  Sir 
John  Wood  ?  The  Report  circulated 
among  Members  as  being  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  stigmatized  by 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  as  a  forgery. 
That  was  a  most  unfounded  charge.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  dead — had  he  been  alive 
the  charge  would  never  have  been  made. 
Moreover,  they  had  a  certified  copy  of 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Croker's 
character.  With  that  before  them  what 
ground  had  they  for  declaring  that  Mr. 
Hamilton's  Report  in  his  mvour  was 
a  forgery  ?  What  he  asked  for  was 
inquiry.  There  were  two  questions  to 
be  inquired  into :  first,  was  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Croker  true,  and,  secondly, 
had  the  records  favourable  to  Mr.  Croker 
been  suppressed?  He  denied  that  the 
charge  was  true ;  but  it  was  only  in  case 
that  it  was  that  the  other  question  would 
arise,  for  then  the  favourable  records 
would  come  in  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment. He  asked,  was  it  consistent  with 
the  English  spirit  of  fair  play  that  a  man 
who  had  given  31  years  of  his  life  to  the 
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public  senrioe  sliould  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  indigence  ?  for  that,  he  regretted  to 
fiay,  was  what  awaited  Mr.  Croker  if  no 
further  steps  were  taken  in  this  matter. 
The  onjy  offence  committed  by  Mr. 
Croker  was  that  he  held  more  than  three 
acres  of  land,  and  if  there  were  any  other 
offences  they  had  been  condoned. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  paper  which  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  had  insinuated  was  a 
forgery;  but,  if  it  were  a  forgery,  nothing 
would  be  easier  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman than  to  prove  it.  Moreover,  if  it 
were  a  forgery,  how  was  it  that  Mr. 
Croker  had  been  recommended  for  a 
compassionate  allowance  ? 

8iK  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
said,  he  had  guarded  himself  against 
saying  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  ^eged 
Beport  was  a  forgery.  All  he  had  said 
was  that  the  style  of  the  document  was 
extremely  remarkable,  and  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Department. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  it  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
proposed  a  compromise  that  he  had  his 
aoubts  in  respect  to  what  had  been  said 
in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Keport, 
for  if  it  were  a  forgery  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  take  that  course.  There  were 
other  serious  charges  made  in  Mr. 
Croker's  Petition.  If  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  allegation  that  promotion 
had  been  given  by  the  late  head  of  the 
Constabulary  in  return  for  money  lent 
by  his  subordinates,  the  Government 
ought  to  be  most  anxious  for  inquiry. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  statement  were 
false,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
honour  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  that 
there  should  be  some  sort  of  investiga- 
tion. 

Mb.  PAENELL  bore  testimony  to  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  of  Mr.  Croker  during 
the  time  he  was  sub-Inspector  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow.  On  one  occasion 
when  there  was  a  strike  of  the  miners 
had  it  not  been  for  him  there  would 
have  been  g^eat  bloodshed.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  number  of  letters  from  men 
of  the  highest  character,  who  described 
Mr.  Croker  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LYON  PLAYFAIE  said,  he  had 
known  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar.  He  could  not 
believe  that  the  illiterate  Beport  was 
his  production.    But  this  doubt  was  a 
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reason  for  inquiry.  And  as  new  facts  of 
great  importance  had  been  made  known 
in  the  discussion,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Croker 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  truth,  a  new 
inquiry  was  desirable. 

Mr.  VEBNEB  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr. 
Bruen)  had  no  intention  to  throw  any 
reflection  upon  Sir  John  Wood.  He 
hoped  that  after  what  had  come  out  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  the  Government 
would  accede  to  the  Motion. 

The  SOLICITOB  GENEBAL  for 
IBELAND  (Mr.  Plunket)  said,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  assent 
to  the  Besolution  as  it  stood,  inasmuch 
as  it  involved  a  Vote  of  Censure  not 
only  on  Sir  John  Wood,  a  distinguished 
public  servant,  but  also  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  Since  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary had  spoken  several  matters  had 
been  brought  before  the  House  of  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  was  not  aware 
when  he  rose  to  address  it.  He  had 
now  to  announce  to  the  House  that 
if  the  present  Motion  were  withdrawn 
the  Government  would  institute  such  an 
inquiry  as  would,  he  thought,  be  satis- 
factory to  all  parties.  He  wished  to 
mention  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had, 
before  coming  down  to  the  House,  made 
inquiry  at  the  Treasury,  and  had  been 
informed  that  there  was  no  such  letter 
or  Beport  as  had  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  BBUEN  said,  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  should,  of  course,  with- 
draw the  Motion.  He  wished,  however, 
to  mention  that  he  himself  sent  the 
autograph  letter  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEApH 
said,  he  had  no  recollection  of  anything 
of  the  kind.  Certainly,  he  should  not 
have  made  the  statement  if  he  had  not 
believed  it  to  be  true. 

Mr.  CALLAN  hoped  the  promised 
inquiry  would  extend  to  all  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  memorial  of 
Mr.  Croker. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


THE   ELECTORAL  SYSTEM— BOROUGH 
AND  COUNTY  CONSTITUENCIES. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  TBEVELYAN,  in  rising  to  move 
the  Besolutions  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice — 
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course,  I  am  very  well  aware  that,  as 
the  debate  proceeds,  a  new  set  of  objec- 
tions will  crop  up  to  meet  the  new  con- 
tingency.    Those  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
in   1872  voted  against  the  principle  of 
Household    Suffrage    because    it    was 
asserted  in  an  abstract  Eesolution,  and 
who,  in  subsequent  years,  voted  against 
it  because  it  was  embodied  in  a  single- 
barreled  Bill,  will  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  voting  against  it  as  an  abstract  Ee- 
Bolution  again.     But  these  subtle  and 
delicate    considerations  will    not    have 
much  eflPect  upon  the  conduct  of  those, 
who  having  already  recorded  their  votes 
against  the  continued  exclusion  of  their 
fellow-countrymen    from    the    pale    of 
citizenship,  are  now  ready  to  repeat  that 
protest,  even  when  it  is  coupled  with  a 
declaration  that  the   existing    distribu- 
tion of  political  power  among  our  con- 
stituencies might  easily  be  altered  for 
the  better.     We  are  not  so  passionately 
enamoured  of  the  inequalities  and  ano- 
malies of  an  electoral  system,    which, 
even  after  it  has  been   twice  altered, 
first  by  our  fathers,  and  then  by  our- 
selves, is  still  by  far  the  most  inequit- 
able and  the  most  anomalous  electoral 
system  that  anywhere  exists.   So  gl«uing 
and  so  universal  are  its  defects  that  it 
is  diflBcult  to  say  in  which  quarter  of  the 
United  Kingdom  they  are  the  most  ap- 
parent.    In  England,  800,000   electors, 
in  the  26  largest  cities  return  between 
them   73   Members ;   while  exactly  the 
same  number  of  Members  are  returned 
by  70,000  electors  scattered  over  55  little 
towns  or  villages  which  are  called  towns 
only  by  courtesy.     In   Ireland   35,000 
electors,  in  Dublin  and   Belfast,  return 
only  four  Members ;  while   22,000  elec- 
tors in  other  Irish  towns  return  as  many 
as  33  Members.     In  Wales  the  vote  of 
an  elector  who  happens    to    reside    in 
Merthyr  Tydvil  has  only  one-tenth  of 
the  weight  of  the  vote  of  an  elector  who 
happens  to  reside  in  Brecon.     In  Scot- 
land, the  vote  of  an  elector  who  lives  in 
Glasgow  has    only    one-eighth  of   the 
weight   of  the  vote  of    an  elector  who 
lives  in  New  Galloway.     We  have  taken 
nationalities  as  a  whole.     Let  us  take  a 
single  county.    In  YorkShire  3,200  elec- 
tors in  Eichmond,  Thirsk,  Northallerton, 
and  Knaresborough  return  actually  twice 
as  many  Members  as  the  32,000  electors 
of  Sheffield  ;  while  Keighley,  and  Barns- 
ley,  and  Batley,  and  Todmorden — towns 
whose  population   is  equal  to   that  of 
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half-a-dozen  pocket  constitnenciefl,  and 
whose  wealth  is  equal  to  that  of  a  dosen 
and  a-half — are  not  thought  worthy  to 
appear   in   the  rank  of  Parliamentaiy 
boroughs  at  all.  We  have  taken  a  single 
county.    Let  us  take  two  counties  and 
compare  them  together.    There  are  ten 
times  as  many  people  in  Middlesex  as 
in  Wiltshire,  but,  instead  of  returning 
only  one-tenth  as  many  Members,  Wilt- 
shire returns  15  Members  to  the  19  of 
Middlesex.  There  are  ten  times  as  many 
people  in  the  West  Biding  as  in  Dorset- 
shire,  but  the  Members  for  the  West 
Hiding,  instead  of  being  as  ten  to  one 
to  the  Members  for  Dorsetshire,  are  little 
more  than  two  to  one.    Anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  talk  of  our  Lobbies 
knows  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen  shrink 
from  an  extension  of  the  county  franchise 
because  they  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  re-distribution  of  seatd  which 
would  follow  upon  such  a  measure  would 
take  the  direction  of  diminishing  the 
political  power  of  the  towns,  ana  *  in- 
creasing the  political  power  of  rural, 
and,  as  they  think,  less  intelligent  and 
progressive,  districts.    But  an  examina- 
tion of  our  existing  electoral  arrange- 
ments will  soon  convince  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen that  they  may  spare  their  fears. 
The  most  ingenious  manipulator  of  statis- 
tics is  welcome  to  spend  his  ingenuity 
on  our  Parliamentary  Eetums  as  long 
and  as  often  as  he  will,  for,  however  he 
may  turn  and  torture  the  figures  that  he 
will  find  in  those  Eetums,  he  can  arrive 
at  only  one  result.     Wherever  there  is  a 
district  which,  taking  the  county  and 
the   borough   seats   together,   is   over- 
represented  by  the  number  of  Members 
that  it  returns  to  Parliament,  it  will 
invariably  be  the  case  that  such  a  dis- 
trict is  one  where,  by  comparison  with 
other  parts  of  this  favoured  island,  trade 
is  not  the  most  active,  education  is  not 
the  most  advanced,  wages  are  not  the 
highest,   and  capital  is  not  increasing 
with  any  exceptional  rapidity.    On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  a  district  is  greatly 
under-represented  in  proportion  to  its 
population,   in    such    a    district    every 
symptom  of  commercial  prosperity  and 
social  and  intellectual  progress  will  be 
found.    Let  me  call  the    attention  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  one  single  item  of 
calculation  which,  by  itself,  should  be 
sufficient  to  re-assure  those  who  appre- 
hend that  a  fresh  re-distribution  scheme 
will  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  intel- 
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ligence  and  independence  of  our  great 
national  constituency.  A  re- arrange- 
ment of  political  power,  strictly  based 
upon  population,  would  considerably 
more  than  double  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers now  allotted  to  Middlesex,  to 
Surrey,  to  Lancashire,  and  to  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Where  yr^)l  you 
match  that  list  ?  Not  in  any  quarter  of 
the  civilized  world  is  now,  or  ever  has 
been,  collected  together  so  much  in- 
dustry, knowledge,  and  enterprize,  or  so 
much  material  wealth — the  natural  fruit 
of  those  qualities — as  in  the  four  dis- 
tricts which  I  have  named.  Continental 
countries  have  regarded  with  admiration 
many  of  our  institutions,  and  have  imi- 
tated them  with  eagerness,  and  some- 
times with  success.  They  are  not  very 
likely  to  imitate  a  system  under  which 
political  power  is  distributed  among  the 
different  sections  of  a  nation  exactly  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  share  which 
those  sections  contribute  towards  making 
that  nation  prosperous  at  home  and 
powerful  abroad.  What  would  a  Ger- 
man statesman  think  of  a  proposal  to 
give  to  the  vote  of  a  Pole  or  East  Prus- 
sian four  times  the  weight  that  he  would 
give  to  the  vote  of  a  citizen  of  Cologne, 
and  ten  times  the  weight  that  he  would 
give  to  the  vote  of  a  citizen  of  Berlin  ? 
What  would  an  Italian  say  to  the  notion 
of  favouring  Calabria  and  Sicily  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  one  as  compared  with 
Liombardy  and  Piedmont,  or  a  Spaniard 
to  the  notion  that  th^  most  scantily  re- 

E resented  places  in  the  Peninsula  should 
e  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Seville,  Valencia, 
and  Cadiz?  No,  Sir,  my  motive  in 
bringing  forward  the  second  of  these 
two  [Resolutions,  and  of  coupling  it  with 
that  which  precedes  it,  is  to  afford  hon. 
Members  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming 
that  they  will  not  be  deterred  from  ex- 
tending civic  rights  to  the  excluded 
population  of  our  counties,  merely  be- 
cause the  consequence  of  that  extension 
may  be  that  we  shall  be  under  the  obli- 

fation  of  giving  to  Manchester  and 
iverpool,  to  Leeds  and  Glasgow,  to 
Southwark  and  Westminster,  to  the 
wool  districts  of  Yorkshire,  the  cotton 
districts  of  Lancashire,  and  the  mining 
districts  of  Durham,  something  better 
than  the  mere  shadow  of  representation 
with  which  they  now  are  mocked ;  and 
that  we  shall  not  be  frightened  out 
of  one  act  of  justice  because  circum- 
stances are  sucn  that  it  must  neces- 


sarily be  accompanied  by  another.  And 
now.  Sir,  having  secured  the  ground 
in  our  rear  by  assuring  those  whose 
general  sympathies  are  with  us  that  we 
are  prepared  to  treat  electoral  reform  as 
a  whole,  and  deal  with  it  as  it  should 
be  dealt  with,  by  responsible  public 
men,  we  may  with  renewed  confidence 
face  once  'more  to  the  front,  and  chal- 
lenge hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  bring 
forward  a  single  valid  argument  which 
may  convince  those  who  ask  for  admis- 
sion to  the  franchise  that  their  claim,  if 
it  cannot  be  granted,  has  at  the  least 
been  thoughtfully  and  respectfully  con- 
sidered. One  argument  which  has 
some  appearance  of  validity,  and  one 
only,  has  hitherto  reached  my  ears.  It 
is  said  that  if  we  insist  upon  conferring 
the  franchise  on  those  who  have  not  got 
it  already,  we  shall  give  them  something 
which  has  no  tangible  and  material 
value,  and  which  they  are  therefore  just 
as  well  without.  This  argument  has 
something  about  it  so  invidious — I  had 
almost  said  so  repulsive — that  it  is 
usually  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  phrases 
which  may  render  it  a  little  less  unat- 
tractive to  an  English  ear.  The  shape 
in  which  it  is  usually  put  forward  is 
something  of  this  sort — We  are  told 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  prac- 
tical Assembly,  full  of  common- sense 
men,  whose  time  is  so  taken  up  with 
useful  matter-of-fact  legislation  that  it 
has  not  the  leisure  to  attend  to  a  griev- 
ance which  is  not  so  much  one  of  reality 
as  of  sentiment.  Sir,  it  is  for  those  who 
suffer  under  a  grievance  to  define  its 
nature,  and  not  for  those  who  obstinately 
refuse  to  redress  it.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  us  to  be  contented  with  the  relations 
which  at  present  exist  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country.  We  have  quite 
as  much  business  as  we  can  do.  We 
have  quite  as  many  constituents  as  we 
want.  We  are,  most  of  us,  conscious 
that  we  are  earnestly  and  laboriously 
striving  to  do  our  duty  by  the  great 
body  of  our  countrymen,  and  we  honestly 
believe  that  we  know  quite  as  much 
about  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
outside  public  as  is  required  to  guide 
our  deliberations.  But,  Sir,  we  must 
remember  that  this  is  not  the  first  Par- 
liament that  has  taken  too  favourable  a 
view  of  the  extent  to  which  it  represents 
the  country!  No  one  can  study  the 
debates  which  preceded  the  passing  of 
the  great  Beform  Bill  without  being 
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persuaded  that  many  of  those  who  op- 
posed reform  were  sincerely  convinced 
that  the  Members  for  the  old  rotten 
boroughs  thoroughly  understood  the  in- 
terests and  the  wishes  of  the  great  un- 
represented cities.  No  one  can  study 
the  Eeform  debates  of  1866  and  1867 
without  perceiving  that  there  were  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  sincerely  con- 
vinced that  the  Representatives  of  the 
£10  householders  thoroughly  understood 
the  interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  un- 
enfranchised mass  of  the  town  popula- 
tion. The  illusion  was  honourable ;  but 
none  the  less  was  it  an  illusion ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
many  borough  Members  in  this  House 
who  will  willingly  confess  that  House- 
hold Suffrage  has  had  an  unexpected 
influence  on  their  political  conduct,  and 
to  a  most  unlooked-for  extent  has  added 
to  their  political  knowledge.  And  if  we 
are  obliged  to  make  this  confession,  and 
to  couple  it  with  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able deduction  that,  if  Household  Suf- 
frage were  extended  to  the  counties, 
we  should  learn  a  great  deal  that  we 
did  not  know  before,  what  do  we  think 
must  be  the  aspect  of  the  situation  to 
those  who  view  it  by  the  light  of  a  great 
wrong  inflicted  upon  themselves  ?  Who, 
standing  outside  the  fence  of  political 
privilege,  are  doomed  to  hear  their 
dearest  interests  discussed  in  an  assem- 
bly in  which  they  have  neither  part  nor 
parcel,  and  their  condition  in  this  world, 
social,  moral,  and  material,  settled  for 
them,  without  their  once  having  *  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  own 
wishes  in  the  matter  ?  Why,  what  are 
the  questions  of  this  Session,  and  what 
portion  of  our  population  do  they  espe- 
cially affect?  Among  the  first  measures 
which  were  submitted  to  us  from  the 
Treasury  bench  was  a  Bill  relating  to 
the  preservation  of  commons.  Now,  Sir, 
for  one  piece  of  waste  land  which  is  valua- 
ble as  a  recreation  ground  of  a  neigh- 
bouring town  or  city,  there  are  20  which 
are  important  to  the  agricultural  labourer 
as  a  playground  for  his  children,  and  a 
pasture  for  his  scanty  live  stock.  And 
yet,  in  discussing  the  Commons  Preser- 
vation Bill,  we  hear  everything  that  has 
to  be  said  by  the  Representatives  of 
those  whom  it  concerns  but  little ;  while 
those  whom  it  concerns  most  have  abso- 
lutely no  Representatives  at  all.  The 
most  important  matter  which  we  shall 
have  to  decide  this  year  is  the  extension 
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throughout  the  country  of  some  form  or 
another  of  obligatory  education,  and  the 
process  by  which,  and  the  authoritiee  by 
whom,  the  obligation  is  to  be  enforced. 
But  already  the  immense  majority  of  our 
town  population  lives  under  a  system  of 
compulsory  education.  That  problem, 
broadly  speaking,  is  already  settled  as  re- 
gards the  towns ;  it  is  for  the  rural  districts 
that  we  are  now  proceeding  to  legislate, 
and  in  the  rural  district  not  one  in  100 
of  those  whom  our  educational  legisla^ 
tion  will  touch  has  the  means,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  making  his  voice  audible 
within  these  walls.  There  is  another 
matter  which  has  not,  indeed,  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Gbvemment, 
but  which  has  been  debated  so  ably  and 
so  seriously,  both  here  and  in  "  another 
plcuie,"  and  has  provoked  such  a  large 
and  evenly-balanced  expression  of  Par- 
liamentary opinion,  that  it  cannot  fairly 
be  denied  a  rank  among  the  questions 
of  the  day.  The  law  under  which 
burials  are  to  be  conducted  in  our 
churchyards  is  one  which,  however 
keenly  it  may  be  contested  on  the  g^und 
of  abstract  principle,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter concerns  the  smaller  towns  but  little, 
and  the  larger  towns  not  at  all,  but 
which  gains  its  material  importance  from 
its  bearing  upon  the  sentiments  of  our 
rural  population,  and  it  is  precisely 
those  sentiments  at  which  we  can  do 
nothing  more  than  guess  so  long  as  the 
country  householders  are  unrepresented 
here  ;  and  as  it  is  in  the  present,  so  it 
has  been  in  the  paist.  Every  succeeding 
Session  places  on  the  Statute  Book  a 
fresh  crop  of  laws — well-meant,  indeed, 
and  often  well  devised — which  regulate 
the  lives  of  our  rural  population,  but  on 
the  scope  and  the  details  of  which  in 
this  country  is  called  self-government, 
their  opinion  is  never  so  much  as  asked 
for.  One  year,  by  our  system  of  short 
enlistment,  we  entirely  altered  the  condi- 
tions of  our  military  service,  without 
consultiug  the  class  from  whom  the  re- 
cruiting agent  draws  the  largest  part, 
and  the  best  part,  of  our  rank  and 
file.  Another  year  we  dealt,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  with  the  licensing  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  without  con- 
sulting the  class  from  whom  the  vil- 
lage publican  draws  his  customers,  or 
his  victims.  Sanitary  laws  are  passed 
for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  infec- 
tious disease,  which  entau  on  the  agri- 
cultural.  labourer  trouble,  and  worry, 
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and  expense,  but  to  the  framing  of  whioh 
he  has  just  as  little  to  say  as  the  cattle 
have  to  say  to  the  Circulars  on  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  which  the  Privy 
Council  may  judge  fit  to  issue.  Game 
laws,  enclosure  laws,  vaccination  laws, 
poor  laws,  registration  laws — from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  the  rural  householder 
lives  under  the  dominion  of  enactments 
which  are  passed  for  him,  and  not  by 
him,  and  in  which,  freeman  as  he  is 
called,  he  has  no  part  except  to  obey 
them.  Surely  it  is  high  time  that  Par- 
liament, recognizing  those  disadvantages 
in  his  position  which  I  have  feebly  and 
briefly  endeavoured  to  indicate,  should, 
by  giving  its  adhesion  to  these  Eesolu- 
tions,  hold  forth  to  him  at  least  a  pledge 
that,  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity, 
he  shall  be  raised  to  the  same  political 
level  as  the  peasantry  of  France,  of  Ger- 
many, of  Switzerland,  of  the  United 
States — of  every  nation,  in  short,  which 
can  for  a  moment  compete  with  his  own 
in  the  race  of  enlightenment  and  civi- 
lization. Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  there 
is  no  demand  for  this  measure ;  but  I  shall 
leave  that  allegation  to  be  answered  by 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  present 
at  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  and  at  the  Conference  which 
preceded  it.  Never,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  has  there  been  a  demonstration  in 
favour  of  any  public  object  which,  in  one 
sense,  so  merited  the  respectful  notice  of 
the  Legislature ;  for  never  perhaps  be- 
fore was  so  large  a  body  of  men  col- 
lected together  at  such  cost  and  incon- 
venience to  themselves.  When  we 
remember  how  slender  are  the  finances 
of  a  cottager  in  a  rural  village,  even 
when  they  have  been  eked  out  by  the 
sixpences  and  shillings  of  the  neighbours 
of  his  class  whom  he  has  been  chosen  to 
represent,  I  think  that  we  shall  allow 
that  this  assemblage  of  agricultural  la- 
bourers, who  have  travelled  at  their  own 
charges  from  Dorsetshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Lincolnshire,  deserves  at  least  as  much 
consideration  as  those  troops  of  well-to- 
do  gentlemen  in  broad  cloth,  who  flock 
up  to  London  for  public  business  on  the 
eve  of  the  Derby  day.  It  is  a  very  hard 
thing  that  we  should  force  these  poor  men 
to  leave  their  work,  which  is  not  over- 
paid to  that  degree  as  to  give  them 
much  margin  for  political  leisure,  in 
order  that  Session  after  Session  and  Par- 
liament after  Parliament  they  may  hang 
about  our  lobbies  and  haunt  our  galle- 


ries, pressing  us  to  grant  them  a  demand^ 
the  intrinsic  justice  of  which  none  of  us 
disputes.  The  peasantry  of  this  country 
have  not  the  time  or  the  taste  for  being 
members  of  these  annual  deputations. 
Their  object  is  to  have  a  permanent  de- 
putation, which  may  watch  their  interests 
and  speak  their  mind  at  Westminster,  in 
old  constitutional  shape  of  county  Mem- 
bers, whom  they  have  had  their  share 
in  sending  to  Parliament.  That  is  what 
they  want.  That  is  what  they  have  a 
right  to  get ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  who- 
ever may  think  fit  to  refuse  them  this 
boon  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
call  for  it,  such  a  response  will  never 
be  heard  from  the  Members  of  that 
great  Party,  whose  historical  policy  it 
has  been  to  anticipate  the  demands  of 
justice,  and  to  grant,  in  obedience  to 
reason  and  equity,  concessions  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  yielded  to  poli- 
tical expediency  and  political  pressure. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  in  the  year  1790, 
it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  representa- 
tion by  a  scheme,  the  essential  part  of 
which  consisted  in  extending  the  fran- 
chise to  the  resident  householders  of  the 
counties ;  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Fox 
pronounced  that  **he  thought  the  out- 
line of  the  present  proposition  the  best 
of  all  which  he  had  yet  heard  suggested." 
Such,  nearly  three  generations  ago,  was 
the  view  of  that  great  statesman,  the 
father  of  modern  English  Liberalism; 
and  we,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  may 
fcQl  confident  that  by  assenting  to  the 
Resolutions  before  us,  we  shall  be  faith- 
ful to  the  interests  of  our  country,  and 
true  to  the  tradition  of  our  Party.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  first  of  the  Resolutions. 

Mr.  FAWCETT,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  observed,  that  it  would  not  be 
well  for  its  supporters  to  underrate  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  con- 
tend, or  the  obstacles  they  had  to  sur- 
moimt.  It  might  be  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  added  to  those  difficulties  by  asso- 
ciating with  the  proposal  for  an  extension 
of  the  franchise  the  proposfd.  for  a  re- 
distribution of  political  power;  but,  in 
doing  so,  he  could  not  but  think  that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  acted  with  great  judg- 
ment. Heretofore,  an  abstract  Resolu- 
tion or  a  Bill  in  reference  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  had  been  invariably 
met  with  one  argument  to  the  efl'ect  that 
that  subject  could  not  be  considered 
separately  from  the  subject  of    a  re* 
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distribution  of  seats.  That  argument 
had  been  used  last  year  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  had  also  been  urged  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  shared  by  many  hon.  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  House.  The  two 
questions  should  be  considered  together, 
because  if  they  extended  the  suffrage 
simply  they  would  increase  the  anomalies 
and  inequalities  of  the  electoral  system ; 
they  would  add  to  the  existing  inadequacy 
of  county  representation,  and,  in  the  case 
of  populous  towns  not  separately  repre- 
sented, they  would  more  and  more  swamp 
the  rural  element  by  urban  votes.  In 
1867  there  was  a  small  movement  to- 
wards re-distribution,  and  it  was  then 
said  that  a  larger  measure  in  that  direc- 
tion would  be  taken  up  afterwards ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  it  until  there  began  to  be  a 
talk  of  a  further  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage. It  was  injustice  more  keenlj  felt 
when  a  man  had  no  vote  because  he 
lived  on  one  side  of  an  artificial  bound- 
ary, whilst  his  friend  who  lived  on  the 
other  had  a  vote ;  there  was  the  injustice 
of  a  vote  having  only  one- tenth  the  force 
that  another  vote  in  a  smaller  borough 
had.  It  might  be  asked  why  they  were 
not  content  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time, 
and  the  answer  was,  that  even  if  they 
secured  an  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
the  first  instance,  they  could  not  be  sure 
of  obtaining  afterwards  a  comprehensive 
re-distribution  of  political  power.  They 
should  no  doubt  be  told  that  in  order  to 
be  logical,  it  was  necessary  to  go  beyond 
household  suffrage,  and  demand  equal 
electoral  districts,  since  nothing  short  of 
such  a  measure  would  give  equality  of 
representation.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
to  press  such  an  argument  upon  the 
House  was  most  unfair,  because  every 
one  knew  that  no  political  question  was 
ever  determined  in  this  country  by  the 
political  necessities  of  the  case.  Such 
an  argument  would  have  been  equally 
forcible  on  the  occasion  either  of  the 
first,  or  the  second,  Eeform  Bill.  It  was 
also  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that 
those  who  advocated  a  re-distribution  of 
seats  were  bound  to  show  how  the  present 
inequalities  were  to  be  redressed  and  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  reforms  they 
had  in  view.  He  was  not  goiug  on  the 
present  occasion  to  sketch  out  the  de- 
tails of  a  new  Reform  Bill;  yet,  he 
would    not    shrink   from    enumerating 

Mr.  Fawc$tt 


some  of  the  general  principles  of  sudi 
a  measure.  He  had  no  right  to  speak 
for  any  one  but  himself ;  but  he  thought 
he  could  show  that  a  juster  distribution 
of  political  power  might  be  attained 
without  any  tendency  towards  equal 
electoral  districts  or  the  destruction  of 
those  local  associations  which  were  so 
dear  to  many  hon.  Members.  It  would 
hardly  be  disputed  that  towns  with 
500,000  inhabitants,  or  divisions  of 
counties  like  the  South  Western  Division 
of  Yorkshire  with  400,000  inhabitants, 
should  have  more  political  power  than 
they  now  enjoyed.  It  was  also  desir- 
able that  the  present  constituencies 
should  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible, 
and  that,  instead  of  disfranchising  the 
smaller  boroughs,  that  they  shomd  bo 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  grouped 
with  other  towns  and  places.  The  large 
unrepresented  towns,  by  becoming  re- 
presentative boroughs,  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  counties,  and  something  would 
be  done  to  remedy  an  inconvenience  at 
present  complained  of.  If  large  coun- 
ties and  boroughs  obtained  more  Mem- 
bers, he  was  so  anxious  to  avoid  equal 
electoral  districts  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  those 
county  and  borough  constituencies,  and 
if,  for  example,  a  lar^e  town  returned 
five  Members,  he  would  not  divide  that 
town  into  five  wards,  with  a  Member 
for  each  ward.  In  those  great  consti- 
tuencies, moreoyer,  which  ou^ht  to  have 
four  or  five  Members  some  plan  should 
be  adopted  so  as  not  to  give  the  repre- 
sentation entirely  to  the  majority,  but  to 
enable  all  important  sections  of  political 
opinion  to  exercise  the  political  power 
which  was  fairly  their  due.  Those  who 
advocated  the  present  Eesolutions  would 
admit  that  whenever  this  question  came 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  Government,  many 
collateral  questions  would  have  to  be 
raised.  If,  for  example,  a  uniform  suf- 
frage were  adopted  in  counties  and 
boroughs,  there  could  not  be  a  vestiee 
of  a  reason  why  the  non-resident  quaiU- 
fication  in  counties  should  be  main- 
tained. At  the  present  time  no  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  voters  in  counties 
were  non-resident,  and  it  had  always 
appeared  to  him  a  matter  of  great  injus- 
tice that  a  man  who  perhaps  represented 
a  purely  fictitious  qualification,  should 
be  able  to  neutralize  the  vote  of  some 
resident  of  a  countv  whose  life  had  been 
spent  there.     FroDably  the  argument 
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that  would  be  most  advanced  against 
his  hon.  Friend  would  be  that  his  pro- 
posals were  abstract  Eesolutions.  But 
had  his  hon.  Friend  embodied  his  pro- 
posals in  a  Bill,  he  would  have  been 
told  that,  as  a  private  Member,  he  had 
been  guilty  of  great  presumption  in 
bringing  forward  a  scheme  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  That,  however,  was 
an  argument  which  he  shoidd  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  advanced  from  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  because  its  occupants  when 
in  opposition  were  the  great  advocates 
of  abstract  Eesolutions,  and  there  was 
nothing  that  helped  them  so  much  into 
power  as  the  abstract  Resolutions  they 
were  perpetually  moving  respecting 
local  taxation  and  local  government. 
Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  House  was  not  only  a  Legislative 
Assembly ;  it  was  a  great  Representative 
Assembly  where  the  opinions  and  the 
feelings  of  the  people  found  their  most 
legitimate  and  constitutional  expression. 
Perhaps  at  the  present  moment  the  ques- 
tion was  not  ripe  for  the  Government  to 
undertake ;  but  if  there  was  a  strong — 
he  did  not  say  a  predominant — feeling 
in  the  country  in  favour  of  these  propo- 
sals, it  would  be  wrong  that  such  a 
feeling  should  not  find  expression  in 
this  House.  When  a  deputation  waited 
on  Earl  Eussell  in  1866,  many  wishing 
that  his  Reform  Bill  should  go  further, 
that  distinguished  statesman  asked  how 
many  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  in  favour  of  such  an  extreme 
opinion  as  household  6u£Prage ;  and 
somebody  answered,  ^*Not  40."  Yet, 
within  a  year  and  a-half  from  that  time 
the  Prime  Minister  had  educated  his  40, 
and  350  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons supported  household  suffirage, 
thus  enabling  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
to  perform  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  life.  He  should  not  venture  to  pre- 
dict when  the  minority  of  to-night  would 
grow  into  a  majority,  but  that  it  would 
become  so  no  one  could  doubt,  and  all 
the  more  rapidly  the  oftener  the  subject 
was  discussed.  Perhaps  his  hon.  Friend 
had  confined  his  remarks  too  strictly  to  the 
rural  labourers,  for,  as  the  Prime  Minister 
pointed  out,  this  was  also  the  case  of  the 
urban  population,  the  expediency  of 
whose  admission  to  the  franchise  nobody 
disputed.  During  the  last  20  years  he 
had  attended  many  public  meetings  as 
large  as  that  held  on  Wednesday  last; 
but  he  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  he 


never  attended  one  at  which  greater  en- 
thusiasm and  greater  earnestness  were 
displayed,  accompanied  with  so  much 
moderation,  sober  Judgment,  and  sound 
sense.  At  some  former  period  doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  the  desirability 
of  conferring  the  suffrage  on  the  rural 
labourers.  These  doubts  must  be  re- 
moved by  the  conduct  they  had  exhibited 
during  the  last  few  years.  There  had 
never  been  a  greater  industrial  dispute 
in  this  or  any  other  country  in  which  so 
much  good  sense,  sobriety,  and  desire  to 
avoid  violence  had  been  displayed  as 
had  been  by  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  their  recent  efforts  to  obtain  an  ad- 
vance of  wages.  He  hoped,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  House  would  support  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  speaker  :  Does  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Border  Burghs  propose  that 
the  Resolutions  should  be  put  separately 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  I  propose  that 
they  should  be  put  separately.  Sir. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  adopt  an  uniform  Farliamentary 
Franchise  for  Borough  and  County  Consti- 
tuencies."— {Mr,  Trevelyan.) 

Mr.  DALRYMPLE  said,  he  did  not 
propose  to  follow  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  a 
speech  which  did  no  less  than  shadow 
forth  a  Reform  Bill.  He  had  listened, 
as  he  always  listened,  with  great  plea- 
sure to  the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  introduced  the  subject,  and  he 
ventured  to  say  that  if  eloquence  of 
statement  and  brillancy  of  illustration 
could  insure  success,  he  might  fairly 
look  for  a  triumphant  majority.  The 
object  he  (Mr.  Dalrymple)  had,  how- 
ever, in  now  rising  was  to  explain  why, 
havinff  voted  for  the  Bill  of  his  hon. 
Friend  in  1874,  he  intended  to  vote 
against  his  Resolution  to-night.  Though 
this  was  his  intention,  he  remained  of 
the  same  opinion  as  before,  and  in 
no  way  repented  of  his  former  vote. 
He  could  not  see  how,  if  in  1867 
household  franchise  should  have  been 
given  to  boroughs,  it  could  be  refused  to 
counties  at  the  proper  time.  He  did  not 
speak  of  parts  of  the  country  with  which 
he  was  unacquainted ;  but  he  had  in  his 
mind  two  towns  in  a  Scotch  county, 
separ&ted  by  some  three  or  four  miles. 
In  one  there  was  household  suffirage,  be- 
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cause  it  happened  to  belong  to  a  group  of 
Parliamentary  burghs^  and  in  the  other, 
where  the  people  were  of  a  superior  cha- 
racter, the  county  franchise  prevailed. 
It  was  ahnost  as  remarkable  as  where  a 
man  on  one  side  of  a  hedge  had  a  vote, 
and  a  man  on  the  other  had  not.    It  was 
nothing  to  the  purpose  if  it  were  said 
that   the    agriciiltural    labourer,    from 
want  of  education,  was  not  fitted  to  have 
a  vote;  for  in    1867  the  suffrage  was 
given  to  a  large  number  of  persons  no- 
toriously but  Uttle  fiiited  to  exercise  it. 
Qranted   that  his   hon.  Friend  would 
give  the  franchise  to  persons  not  fitted 
S)r  it,   he  would  also  enfranchise  per- 
sons who  were  well  qualified  to  use  it. 
There  was  as  much  to  be  said  against 
the  Motion,  and  no  more,  as  there  was 
against  the  Household  Suffrage  Bill  in 
1867.    He  knew  that  these  matters  were 
not  settled  by  consideration  of  logic. 
He  knew  that  the  franchise  was  not 
a    panacea    for    all    evils,    social    and 
political.     He    repudiated   the   notion 
that   the   franchise    was   an    educator. 
It  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that 
it  was  a    great    demoralizer,    because 
there  were  evils  connected  with  popular 
election      He  could  not  agree  with  the 
hon.   Member  for  the  Border  Burghs 
when  he  said  that  because  a  man  had 
not  a  vote  therefore  he  was  unrepre- 
sented in  the  House.    He  did  not  take 
so  lofty  a  view  of  the  franchise,  nor  so 
low  a  view  of  representation.    Many  a 
man  might  be  thoroughly  represented  in 
the  House  who  had  not  a  vote.     He 
should  think  himself  a  poor  Eepresenta- 
tive  indeed,  if  he  could  only  represent 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged.    He 
supposed  the  Members  who  claimed  to 
represent  the  working  men  did  not  assert 
that  they  represented  them  only ;  and  it 
was  as  absurd  to  say  that  because  a  man 
had  not  a  vote,  therefore  he  was  unre- 
presented, as  it  would  be  to  say  that 
because  a  Member  of  a  particular  class 
was  not  in  the  House,  therefore  that 
class  was  unrepresented.    It  was  a  poor 
compliment    to    the    intelligence    and 
generosity  of  those  who  sat  in  the  House 
to  say  that  they  only  represented  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged.  What  the 
hon.  Member  said  on  that  point,  if  carried 
out,  would  point  to  universal  suffirage ; 
because  as  long  as  any  number  of  persons 
were  without  the  suffrage,  it  might  be 
said  even  of  the  extreme  residuum  that 
they  were  unrepresented  in  Parliament. 

Mr,  Dalrymple 


Further,  though   he  sympathized  two 
years  ago,  and  still  sympathized,  with  the 
proposition  to  equalize  the  country  and 
borough  franchise,  he  must  express  his 
strong  dissent  from  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  at  a  public  meeting 
hdfd  last  week  in  another  part  of  London. 
Many  statements  were  there  made  of  an 
exaggerated  and  irresponsible  character, 
which    rather   brought   discredit    than 
honour  on  a  great  movement.    It  was 
not  the  compiCratively  moderate  proposal 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  but  manhood  sufiBr^ze 
that  was  approved.     [*'  No,  no !  "1     He 
knew  that  the  meeting  wisely  ana  judi- 
ciously guarded  itself  against  any  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  manhood  suffrage, 
but  many  who  were  present  pointed  to 
manhood  suffrage  as  the  glorious  goal 
they  had  in  view,  and  towards  which 
the  movement  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  a 
mere  fingerpost  and  stepping-stone.  But, 
apart  from  all  the  exaggerations  with 
which  it  was  surrounded,  he  believed, 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  his  hon. 
Friend  would  be  found  to  have  justice 
on  his  side.    He  had  supported  his  hon. 
Friend  in  1874,  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  with  him  to-night,  and  it 
was  that  course  which  he  (Mr.  Dalrym- 
ple)  had  risen  to  explain.     He  would, 
however,  reserve  to  himself  that  liberty 
and    independence   which  he  had  be- 
fore exercised  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject.   The  question  did  not  now  stand 
where  it  did  in  1874.    He  thought  that 
when  Parliament  had  once  expressed  its 
opinion  on  the  subject,  as  the  House 
then  did  in  a  most  significant  manner, 
the  decision  should  hold  good  while  the 
Parliament  lasted.    The  present  was  not 
a  question  within  the  domain  of  practi- 
cal politics  during  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  believed  it  was  quite  hope- 
less to  think  of  carrying  the  equalization. 
But  other  considerations  demanded  at- 
tention. The  Government  hadset  to  work, 
in  fulfilment  of  many  pledges,  to  carry 
out  prcuitical  legislation.    A  Bill  for  in- 
creased education  had  been  introduced 
into  the  House,  and  he  could  not  help 
hoping  that  increased  provisions  for  com- 
pulsory education  might  be  introduced  ; 
but  if  the  agricultural  labourer  had  the 
opportunity  of  voting  in  the  abstract,  he 
(Mr.  Daliymple)  doubted  whether  he 
would    be    in    favour    of    compulsory 
education.    Again,  if  the  question  were 
really  before  Parliament,  a  whole  Ses- 
sion would  be  occupied  with  its  con- 
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sideration.  The  present  Govemment 
had  shown  that  they  were  not  afraid  of 
an  extension  of  the  franchise.  In  1867 
they  gave  household  snf&age  in  boroughs. 
It  might  be  said,  and  had  been  said, 
that  the  Conservative  Party  did  the  work 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  But  in  1867,  by  a 
majority  of  21,  household  suffrage  in 
boroughs  was  carried  against  the  vote  of 
the  Liberal  Party.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  But  they  did  not  come 
into  power  to  disturb  the  franchise,  and 
while  at  least  they  would  not  con- 
sent to  have  their  hand  forced,  for 
anything  he  knew  they  were  at  pre- 
sent satisfied  with  the  political  machi- 
nery they  had.  Whatever  the  result  of 
the  vote  might  be,  his  hon.  Friend  might 
console  himself  with  more  than  one  re- 
flection. Whenever  the  equalization  of 
the  county  and  burgh  franchise  took  place 
his  name  would  be  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject.  Whatever  might  be 
the  decision  of  the  House  that  night — 
and  no  one  could  doubt  what  it  would 
be — there  were  a  number  of  Gentleman 
on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House 
who  had  expressed  themselves  in  favour 
of  equalization  ;  and  many  would  vote  in 
favour  of  it  when  the  proper  time  ar- 
rived. For  himself,  he  might  say  that  he 
never  gave  any  pledges  on  the  subject. 
A  vote  given  in  1874  in  favour  of  equali- 
zation had  probably  offended  as  many 
persons  as  it  gratified.  He  (Mr.  Dal- 
rymple)  remained  of  the  same  opinion 
on  the  subject  as  he  formerly  held ;  but 
the  time  had  clearly  not  yet  arrived  for 
the  change  which  the  Motion  pointed  to, 
and  he  held  that  it  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  political  wisdom  to  urge  on 
the  question  year  after  year  against  the 
clearly- expressed  opinion  of  Parliament. 
Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  observed, 
that  he  had  never  in  his  Parliamentary 
experience  listened  to  such  an  extraor- 
dinary speech  as  that  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  j  ust  sat  down .  Whatever 
else  the  hon.  Member  might  be,  he  was 
certainly  not  the  man  one  would  choose 
to  go  tiger-hunting  with.  The  hon. 
Member  had  supported  the  Motion  of 
his  hon  Friend  two  years  ago,  and  the 
only  reason  why  he  was  not  prepared  to 
do  so  now  was  that  Parliament  had  then 
pronounced  against  it.  He  had  said 
that  household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs 
was  carried  by  the  Conservatives;  but  the 
fact  was  that  the  Conservatives  were  in  a 


minority  when  household  suffrage  was 
carried,  and  but  for  action  in  the  Tea 
Booms  of  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
had  been  Badicals  all  their  lives,  it 
probably  would  not  have  been  carried 
at  all.  Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  made 
a  most  unfounded  attack  on  the  late 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall.  There  was  no 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  all  the 
chief  speakers  had  manhood  suffrage  in 
their  minds. 

Mb.  DALEYMPLE  said,  he  made  no 
such  statement.  His  knowledge  of  what 
occurred  at  this  meeting  was  not  derived 
from  newspaper  reports  which  might 
mislead,  but  from  one  who  like  the  hon. 
Baronet  was  present.  What  he  said  was 
that  the  meeting  guarded  itself  against 
adopting  manhood  suffrage,  but  that 
persons  present,  not  the  most  obscure, 
pointed  to  it. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
wished  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  named 
those  persons ;  he  was  present,  and  he 
heard  nothing  of  the  kind.  An  Amend- 
ment, no  doubt,  was  moved  in  favour  of 
manhood  suffrage,  but  it  was  only  sup- 
ported by  eight  votes.  The  real  point, 
however,  of  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  was  that 
he  and  his  Party  would  vote  for  the  pro- 

g)sal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
urghs  when  the  proper  time  came.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  the  proper  time 
had  arrived  two  years  ago,  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  voted  in  favour  of  the 
Motion ;  and  when  the  question  was  taken 
up  by  the  front  Benoh  opposite,  no  doubt, 
the  proper  time  would  have  arrived  once 
more.  To-night  the  House  would  have 
to  argue  it  altogether  as  a  question  of 
time.  It  could  not  be  contended  by  hon. 
Members  opposite  that  the  rated  house- 
holders in  the  counties  were  not  fit  to 
exercise  the  franchise,  seeing  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Govemment  had  himself  said  that  they 
were  as  fit  to  exercise  that  trust  as  were 
the  rated  householders  in  the  boroughs. 
The  real  reason  for  the  opposition  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Border  Burghs  was  that  the  question 
of  re-distribution  underlay  that  of  the 
franchise,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
he  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  had  placed  a  re-dis- 
tribution Motion  on  the  Paper,  coupling 
the  two  things  together.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  thrown  out  a  challenge  on 
the  subject,  and  that  challenge  had 
been  accepted,  a  complete  scheme  being 
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brought  forward.  The  bugbear  which 
had  been  conjured  up  in  connection  with 
a  complete  and  logical  scheme  was  the 
effect  which  it  would  have  in  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  Eepresentatives  in 
certain  counties.  But  the  whole  class  of 
county  Members,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  from  Scotland,  would  be 
unaffected;  the  Members  for  the  large 
boroughs  also  would'  be  unaffected,  and 
it  was  only  Members  for  the  small  bo- 
roughs in  Ireland  and  England  who 
would  be  touched.  He  had  presented  a 
remarkable  Petition  that  day  from  Mid- 
hurst  and  Chichester,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  political  life  was  extinct  in 
those  boroughs,  and  that  they  were  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  certain  great 
families.  But  no  one  who  knew  the 
county  from  which  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Midhurst  (Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land) came  could  doubt,  no  matter  how 
the  county  was  divided,  that  he  would 
obtain  a  seat ;  and  so  it  would  be  with 
most  hon.  Members  who  now  had  seats 
in  the  House.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  anomalies  mentioned  that  even- 
ing were  not  only  enormously  great,  but 
were  rapidly  increasing,  as  appeared  by 
a  Eetum  for  which  he  had  moved.  The 
small  constituencies  were  standing  still 
or  going  back,  while  the  large  consti- 
tuencies were  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
which  hon.  Members  were  hardly  aware. 
For  instance,  Liverpool  in  1872  had 
48,000  electors;  in  1873,  63,000;  in 
1874,  56,000;  in  1875,  59,000;  it  had 
now  61,000,  thus  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  3,000  a-year.  How  many  small  bo- 
roughs would  it  take  to  make  up  3,000 
electors  ?  Very  lately  there  was  an  elec- 
tion in  Manchester,  and  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Jacob  Bright)  was  returned  by 
exactly  300  times  as  many  votes  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Portarlington  (Captain 
Dawson-Damer),  who  obtained  a  seat 
by  76.  While  in  some  constituencies 
candidates  had  secured  21,000  votes,  and 
yet  had  been  defeated,  76  votes  and  86 
votes  had  sufficed  to  send  two  Members 
to  th6  House.  Twenty-eight  Members 
sat  for  constituencies  witib.  more  than 
20,000  electors;  72  sat  for  constitu- 
encies with  more  than  10,000 ;  and  52 
sat  for  constituencies  with  fewer  than 
990  electors.  The  Committee  on  Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal  Elections, 
of  which  he  was  Chairman,  had  taken 
evidence  on  the  working  of  the  Ballot  in 
large  as  compared  with  small  towns, 
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and  that  evidence  showed  that  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  make  provisions 
against  intimidation  and  corruption  in 
very  small  constituencies,  because  they 
were  so  easily  manipulated  and  managed; 
and  the  same  reason  led  to  the  abuse  of 
the  provision  for  taking  the  votes  of 
illiterate  voters,  in  whose  cases  intimida- 
tion was  made  stronger  than  it  ever  had 
been  before.  These  difficulties  disap- 
peared with  the  increase  of  the  size  of 
constituencies,  until  in  one  of  fair  average 
size  the  attempt  to  follow  individual 
voters  and  discover  how  they  had  voted 
was  abandoned  as  useless.  The  anoma- 
lies which  existed  in  our  representation 
were  a  scandal  to  the  country.  It  was  a 
crying  scandal  that  boroughs  should  be 
bought  and  sold  as  was  frequently  the 
case.  He  had  known  of  an  instance  in 
which  landed  property  wras  put  up  for 
sale,  and  as  an  inducement  to  purchase 
it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  property 
carried  with  it  the  representation  of  a 
particular  borough — indeed,  the  fact 
was  stated  in  Parliamentary  handbooks. 
The  supporters  of  the  Motion,  therefore, 
thought  that  not  only  were  they  right  in 
bringing  forward  Uie  question  of  re- 
distribution along  with  the  proposal  to 
assimilate  the  county  and  borough  fran- 
chises, but  also  that  the  re-distribution 
of  political  power  would  be  a  wise  just 
reform  in  itself. 

Mr.  BURT  said,  he  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  brought  forward 
this  Motion  had  done  well  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  re- distribution  of  seats, 
because  the  Prime  Minister  two  years 
ago  declared  that  his  chief*  objection  to 
the  Bill  then  introduced  was  that  there 
had  been  no  instance  of  extensive  en- 
franchisement without  a  simultaneous 
consideration  of  the  re-distribution  of 
political  power.  He  trusted  that  as  that 
objection  had  been  met,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  discover  any  new 
objection.  He  did  not  desire  to  argue 
the  claim  to  enfranchisement  on  the 
ground  of  abstract  right,  although  he 
believed,  with  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that 
every  man  not  presumably  incapaci- 
tatea  by  some  consideration  of  personal 
unfitness  or  public  danger,  was  morally 
entitled  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution,  and  he  had  never  yet  met 
with  the  man  who  did  not  believe  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  moral 
right.    In  reply  to  what  had  been  said 
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by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bute  (Mr.  Dal- 
rymple),  he  would  quote  the  advice  of 
Lord  Falmerston — **  Yield  to-day  that 
which  is  reasonably  demanded,  and  resist 
to-morrow  that  which  you  would  be  borne 
out  in  resisting ;  do  not  let  us  put  our- 
selves in  the  wrong  to-day  merely  that  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  the  right  to-mor- 
row." The  Members  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment having  in  1867  brought  for- 
ward a  Bill  based  on  household  suffrage, 
it  was  not  unreasonable  to  ask  them  now 
to  carry  out  the  principle  they  had  for- 
merly adopted  as  their  own.    If  it  were 
to  be  suggested  that  working  people  in 
the  counties  were  ignorant,  he  would  re- 
ply that  we  had  not  laid  down  any  educa- 
tional test  for  the  franchise.    It  might 
be  that  some  who  had  it  in  virtue  of 
their  material  possessions  were  educa- 
tionally less  fitted  to  exercise  it  than 
some  who  claimed  it.     He  was  much 
gratified  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Prime  Minister   declare  two 
years  ago  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  house- 
holders in  the  counties  were  as  fit  to 
exercise  the  franchise  as  those  in  the 
towns,  and  he  had  no  doubt  would  exer- 
cise it  with  equal  prudence  and  advan- 
tage to  the  community.    He  could  say, 
from  experience,  that  the  best  portion  of 
the    working    classes    in    this  country 
thought  they  were    unjustly  excluded 
from  the  right,  or,  as  some  would  call 
it,  the  privilege,  of  voting  for  Members 
of   Parliament.    They  petitioned    and 
they  held  demonstrations;  and  one  re- 
cently held  in  the  metropolis  was  a  spon- 
taneous one,  got  up  without  organiza- 
tion, and  attended  by  delegates  whose 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  pence  of  their 
fellow- workmen.  Hoping  that  he  might 
be  excused  an  apparent  breach  of  good 
taste,  he  would  mention  his  own  case. 
From  the  age  of  10  to  that  of  28  he 
worked  in  a  coal  mine,  and  for  the  last 
eight  years  he  was  a  householder,  but, 
although  he  took  an  earnest  interest  in 
political  questions,  he  was  on  no  Par- 
liamentary or  municipal  register.  When 
he  was  28  years  of  age  he  took  the  posi- 
tion, at  the  earnest  request  of  his  feUow- 
workmen,  of  secretary  of  a  trades  union. 
Now,    the    significant    fact    was    that, 
though  he  had  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  political  questions  of   the  day 
during  the  time  he  was  earning  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  was 
never  on  the  political  register;  but  as 
soon  as  be  became  a  trades  union  seore- 


tary  he  was  put  at  onoe  on  the  register 
and  obtained  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
He  did  not  know  whether  hon.  Mem- 
bers thought  that  a  hard-working 
man,  honestly  maintaining  his  family, 
was  a  less  worthy  member  of  society 
than  a  trades  union  secretary  ;  but  such 
was  not  his  opinion.  In  his  judgment 
nobody  could  take  a  more  honourable 
place  than  the  man  who  earned  his 
bread  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  His 
(Mr.  Burt's)  former  position  was  similar 
to  that  of  tens  of  thousands  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  these  men  considered  that 
the  deprivation  of  the  franchise  was  a 
stigma  on  their  poverty.  The  broad 
line  of  distinction  between  the  voters 
and  the  non-voters  in  a  country  village 
was  this.  The  voters  lived  in  big  houses 
and  never  soiled  their  hands  by  manual 
labour ;  whereas  the  non- voters  lived  in 
the  small  houses,  and  were  the  people 
who  tilled  the  fields  and  performed  the 
manual  labour  of  the  country.  He  ap- 
pealed to  hon.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  house  to  remove  this  injustice. 
The  working  classes  did  not  desire  pa- 
tronage or  favouritism,  but  they  wanted 
fair  play,  and  they  did  not  believe  they 
were  fairly  treated  at  the  present  moment. 
They  did  not  entertain  those  chimerical 
notions  by  which  the  working  men  of 
some  other  countries  were  carried  away. 
They  did  not  envy  the  rich  man  his  wealth. 
They  did  not  care  for  social  equality, 
but  they  believed  in  political  equality, 
and  in  having  equal  civil  rights  with 
their  fellow-countrymen.  They  might 
be  very  iraorant  of  the  history  of  their 
country ;  but  they  had  learnt  that  a  good 
cause  wisely  and  persistently  advocated 
was  irresistible,  and  must  ultimately 
prevail.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed  to 
the  House  to  confirm  them  in  that  belief, 
and  to  show  them  that  they  could  attain 
their  object  by  a  peaceable  appeal  to  the 
justice  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and 
without  resorting  to  riot  or  turmoil. 

Sir  WALTER  BARTTELOT  said, 
everybody  must  have  been  glad  to  hear 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mor- 
peth (Mr.  Burt),  who  had  gained  the 
respect  of  the  House  by  the  able  way  in 
which  he  had  always  addressed  it ;  and 
if  every  working  man  could  boast  of 
having  done  as  much  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, he,  for  one,  should  have  nothing 
to  say  against  the  present  Motion.  But 
all  were  not  in  the  same  proud  position 
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M  that  o£  the  hon.  Member  fbr  Mor- 
peth. The  Motion  was  intended  to  add 
1,000,000  voters,  according  to  some,  or 
at  least  1,100,000  or  1,200,000  voters, 
according  to  others,  to  the  constituencies 
of  the  United  Elingdom.  Consequently, 
a  very  great  re-distribution  of  political 
power  would  be  necessary,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Border 
Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  was  wise  in 
his  generation  when  he  added  a  second 
barrel  to  his  gun.  Was  it  expedient  at 
the  present  time  again  to  tamper  with 
and  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  country*? 
The  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
said  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
80,  but  this  he  entirely  denied.  He  did 
not  know  what  the  alleged  anomaly  was. 
rZaughter,']  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright)  smiled  at 
this  statement;  but  he  would  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  considered 
a  vote  to  be  a  right  or  a  trust,  and 
whether  it  ought  to  be  local  or  uni- 
versal? For  his  own  part,  he  main- 
tained that  it  should  be  local;  that  a 
vote  ought  not  to  be  the  property  of  any 
one  individual ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
various,  and  not  uniform.  If  it  was 
various,  and  not  uniform,  where  was  the 
anomaly  of  which  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site complained.  Last  year  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  said  he  was 
anxious  that  the  franchise  should  be 
extended,  not  on  cuicount  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  but  in  order  that  votes 
'might  be  conferred  on  artizans  who 
lived  outside  the  towns.  He  ventured, 
however,  to  assert  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  this  particular  class  had  votes  at 
the  present  moment.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster)  went  further,  saying  that  if 
these  men  had  votes  education  would  be 
in  a  very  different  state  from  what  it  was 
now.  The  great  difficulty  was  with  the 
parents,  and  no  doubt  in  many  instances 
ffreat  excuses  might  be  made  for  them, 
but  they  were  the  chief  difficulty; 
and  if  this  class  of  men  were  permitted 
to  return  Members  to  that  House,  the 
last  thing  they  would  think  of  would  be 
the  question  of  education.  [**  No,  no !"] 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  had  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  difficul- 
ties school  managers  in  the  country  had 
to  contend  with  they  would  come  to  a 
different  conclusion.  [Mb.  Greene:  Why 
do  they  want  coercion  ?]  Well,  when  a 
working  man  was    supported    by  the 
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labour  of  his  children  it  was  a  great 
sacrifice  to  give  that  up,  as  he  admitted 
he  ought  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  educating 
his  children.  There  was  no  class  of  men 
more  anxious  than  the  landlords  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes. 
The  truth  was,  that  men  in  the  country 
never  had  the  same  means  of  educating 
themselves  for  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise that  those  in  the  towns  had ;  and 
even  in  towns  many  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  franchise  voted  **  yellow  or 
*  *  blue,"  as  the  fancy  took  them,  or  rather 
as  they  always  had  done,  without 
having  the  slightest  idea  of  politics.  He 
knew  an  instance  in  which  a  Member 
now  sitting  in  the  House  had  asked  a 
man  for  his  vote,  on  which  the  latter 
replied — **  I  never  had  a  vote  afore,  and 
now  I  means  to  keep  it."  He,  at  all 
events,  did  not  mean  to  part  with  it  for 
nothing.  Education  would  in  time  do 
much  to  fit  the  agricultural  labourer  for 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise;  but  to  give 
it  to  him  at  present  would  change  him 
from  a  happy,  contented,  and  an  honest 
man  to  something  very  much  worse. 
Much  had  been  said  about  better  cot- 
tages, but  experience  showed  that  where 
the  best  had  been  done  to  place  the  work- 
ing people  in  a  comfortable  cottage  they 
would,  if  possible,  let  their  extra  room 
to  lodgers,  or  fill  it  with  apples  and 
onions.  The  great  object  of  all  these 
proposed  changes  was  to  improve  the 
representation  of  that  House,  and  it  was 
a  very  serious  question  whether  they 
would  effect  that  purpose.  He  main- 
tained that  there  was  not  a  class  in  the 
country  whose  interests  did  not  receive 
the  greatest  attention  from  the  House, 
which  was  always  anxious  to  do  what 
was  just,  right,  and  fair  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  If  this  proposed 
change  would  not  improve  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  conduct  of  the  House,  he 
urged  upon  hon.  Members  not  to  bring 
about  an  agitation  which  might  event- 
ually have  most  mischievous  results, 
without  waiting  to  see  the  full  effect  of 
the  very  large  reforms  which  had  been 
recently  effected. 

Mr.  LOWE :  The  change  which  we 
are  invited  by  this  Besolution  to  make 
is  no  slight  one.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
pamphlet  written  by  a  gentleman  of 
great  ability,  in  which  it  is  calculated 
that  the  effect  of  the  proposed  measure 
would  be  to  treble  the  number  of  voters 
in  the  oeonties.    Now,  that  is  a  very 
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serious  consideration,  beoanse  it  really 
amounts  to  a  complete  shift,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  power 
— it  is  an  enormous  change  in  the  balance 
upon  which  the  working  of  our  Oonstitu- 
iion  depends.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  for 
some  reason  to  be  given  before  we  accept 
that  change.  I  have  listened  with  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  two  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  commenced  this  debate— the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs 

SMr.  Trevelyan)  and  the  hon.  Member 
or  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  and  I  con- 
fess that  I  can  find  in  their  speeches  no 
reason  at  all  alleged  for  this  change. 
Doubtless,  they  have  reasons  which  ap- 
pear to  them  to  be  convincing,  because 
they  evidently  speak  under  the  strongest 
possible  conviction  that  this  change 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  community  at 
large.  They,  however,  appear  to  assume 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  those 
who  withhold  from  any  Englishman  of 
good  character  and  of  the  proper  age  a 
right  to  the  franchise.  That  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  proposition  so  self-evident 
that  they  do  not  take  the  least  trouble 
to  prove  its  soundness,  but  content  them- 
selves by  declaiming  against  those  who 
do  not  admit  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  I 
hope  I  am  not  too  inquisitive  when  I 
ask  these  hon.  Members  to  tell  us  upon 
what  principles  their  opinions  are  based. 
I  want  to  know  why  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  every  man  ought  to  have  a  vote  who 
is  not  disqualified  by  some  fault  or  in- 
capacity. I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  whence  that  assumption 
arises.  I  heard  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Morpeth  (Mr.  Burt),  because  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  was  necessary  before  he 
asked  us  to  adopt  this  very  strong 
measure  to  lay  some  foundation  in  reason 
and  argument  for  doing  so,  and  thus,  «o 
far  at  all  events,  he  carries  away  the 
prize  of  reason  and  logic  from  the  two 
hon.  Members.  The  hon.  Member, 
doubtless,  placed  the  matter  on  the 
ground  of  abstract  right,  and  argued  that 
every  man  ought  to  have  a  vote  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country,  whether  his  pos- 
sessing it  were  for  the  advantage  of  his 
country  or  not.  K  that  were  the  case, 
we  could  not  limit  that  right  to  men,  but 
must  extend  it  to  women  and  even  to 
children,  and  we  should  cease  to  be 
guided  by  experience  and  expediency.  I 
tiierefore  cannot  agree  with  the  hon. 


Member's  argument,  although  it  is  credi- 
table to  him  that  he  has  sought  to  base 
his  opinion  upon  a  principle.  What  are 
the  other  grounds  upon  which  we  have 
been  asked  to  accept  this  Resolution? 
We  have  been  told  that  we  may  learn 
something  from  the  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  labourers.  It  is  doubtless 
a  g^d  thing  to  learn ;  but  we  do  not 
come  here  to  learn,  we  come  for  other 
purposes,  to  act  and  to  legislate.  Some 
people  say  that  the  franchise  is  a  pri- 
vilege that  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  the  agricultural  labourer.  I,  how- 
ever, have  yet  to  learn  that  the  vote  is  a 
privilege,  and.is  something  that  is  to  be 
given  to  people  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
or  reward.  The  whole  of  the  arguments 
in  support  of  this  Resolution  resolve 
themselves  into  some  vague  feeling  of 
equality  or  of  rights.  The  fallacy  that 
runs  through  the  whole  of  these  argu- 
ments is  this,  that  people  think  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  science  in  politics — that 
there  are  certain  axioms  in  politics  so 
certain  that  they  need  only  be  stated 
without  requiring  any  proof  whatever. 
I  hope  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Burghs  will  excuse  me  if  I  take  his 
uncle's  opinion  (Lord  Macaulay),  rather 
than  his — namely,  that  we  know  nothing 
of  politics  except  by  induction  and  ex- 
perience. If  we  find  that  a  certain  thing 
has  constantly  happened  we  infer  that 
the  same  thing  will  happen  again  under 
similiar  circumstances.  Thus  we  have 
found  that  to  tax  people  equally  is  the 
way  to  make  them  pay  their  taxes  most 
readily  and  to  make  them  pay  the  largest 
sums,  and  that  to  make  no  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  the  best 
way  to  make  them  obey  the  law  willingly. 
But  where  has  our  experience  shown  us 
that  an  Assembly  is  good  in  proportion 
to  the  largeness  of  the  numbers  by  which 
it  is  elected  ?  I  know  that  upon  these 
questions  I  hold  doctrines  which  are  un- 
popular, and  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  is 
most  right  and  proper  that  in  this  House 
all  sides  should  be  heard,  and  therefore 
I  will  in  a  very  few  words  tell  the  House 
what  my  theory  of  the  franchise  is.  Hon. 
Members  who  have  taken  part  in  this 
debate  have  said  nothing  about  the 
franchise  itself,  they  have  referred  only 
to  the  persons  who  they  say  ought  to 
exercise  it.  They  look  upon  it  as  an 
honour,  as  something  to  be  given,  or, 
rather,  they  think  that  to  withhold  it  is 
to  oast  a  stigma  upon  those  to  whom  it 
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is  not  given.  I  hold  that  to  be  an 
entirely  mistaken  view  of  the  matter. 
We  are  asked  to  make  great  and  sweep- 
ing change  in  the  incidence  of  power 
in  this  country.  Suppose  that  it  was 
any  other  system,  any  other  machine,  or 
any  other  institution,  what  should  we 
do  ?  We  should  act  as  practical,  sensible 
men  would  do.  We  should  sit  down  and 
consider  what  is  the  end  or  object  of 
that  machine  —  what  it  was  made  to 
do.  For  instance,  if  it  was  a  clock,  what 
is  the  object  of  a  clock  ?  To  tell  us  the 
time.  Then  we  should  consider  whether 
the  proposed  scheme  tended  to  promote 
that  main  object.  If  it  did,  we  should 
probably  adopt  it ;  or  if  it  did  not  pro- 
mote that  main  object,  but  would  accom- 
plish some  other  object  that  was  valuable 
and  would  not  interfere  with  the  main 
object,  we  should,  no  doubt,  adopt  it. 
But  supposing  a  man  to  come  to  me  and 
say — **I  have  discovered  an  invention 
which  will  make  the  clock  in  this  House 
strike  10  times  louder  than  it  does  now." 
I  ask  him  **  What  will  be  the  eflPect  of 
that?"  He  says— '* The  effect  of  that 
will  be  in  a  short  time  that  probably  it 
will  break  the  bell  of  the  clock,  and  very 
likely  it  will  knock  down  the  tower  on 
which  it  stands."  Then  I  say — **My 
object  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  a 
clock  to  tell  me  the  time,  and  I  do  not 
approve  your  invention,  which,  though 
it  might  give  a  collateral  advantage 
would  injure  the  main  object  for  which 
the  clock  was  made."  Except  from  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,  we  have  not  heard  any- 
thing which  touches  the  real  essence  of 
this  case.  In  my  opinion,  what  we  have 
to  consider  is,  what  effect  these  changes 
will  have  on  the  House  of  Commons — 
whether  by  making  these  changes  the 
House  of  Commons  will  become  a  better 
machine  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made  for  the  making  of  laws  and 
for  the  administration  of  government. 
And  I  must  point  out  to  the  House  that 
this  is  a  question  which  it  becomes  every 
year  more  delicate  and  difficult  to  an- 
swer, because  the  House  of  Commons  is 
continually  making  advances  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Executive  Government.  It 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty to  alter  the  constitution  of  this 
House  without  seeing  very  clearly  in 
what  direction  you  are  going.  You  are 
not  justified,  in  my  opinion,  in  altering 
the  Constitution  merely  because  a  great 
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number  of  very  worthy  people  would  be 
much  pleased  if  they  had  the  advantage 
of  being  relieved  from  the  stigma  that 
they  have  not  the  franchise,  unless  you 
see  clearly  that  by  making  the  alteration 
the  Constitution,  if  it  be  not  improved, 
will  at  least  not  be  injured.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  seemed 
to  think  we  can  stop  with  this  change, 
but  when  the  number  of  constituents  is 
increased  to  the  extent  he  proposes,  it 
will  be  absolutely  impossible  tnat  the 
present  system  of  electoral  districts  can 
go  on.  It  might  be  said  that  we  are  not 
proposing  these  alterations  with  a  view 
of  improving  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  that  it  was  a  concession  to  a  feeling 
— an  honourable  feeling,  no  doubt — a 
feeling  of  equality.  But  we  cannot 
stimulate  those  feelings  of  equality  and 
then  regulate  them,  saying  we  will  go  to 
a  certain  point  and  then  stop.  When  we 
have  given  these  rural  voters  the  fran- 
chise, it  will  be  demanded,  as  is  de- 
manded by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  Dilke),  that  the 
striking  and  startling  differences  in  the 
amount  of  electoral  power  shall  be  reme- 
died. No  one  can  be  so  weak  as  to  sup- 
pose that  things  can  stop  there.  We 
have  made  a  little  deity  of  equality.  We 
have  set  it  up  as  an  idol,  and  we  must 
take  the  consequences.  The  result  will 
be  to  carry  us  in  the  direction  of  equali- 
zing electoral  districts.  When  I  look  at 
the  great  disparities  which  now  exist, 
and  at  the  feelings  so  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely entertained  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  I  believe  on  the  other  also, 
in  favour  of  this  idol  of  equality — which 
is  no  idol  of  mine — I  cannot  help  feeling 
very  confident  that  when  we  come  really 
to  address  ourselves  to  this  question  of 
electoral  districts,  we  shall  find  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  give  equality  on  the 
old  basis,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  con- 
ceivable, remembering  the  differences  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  that  we  can 
maintain  the  old  distinction  of  counties 
and  boroughs.  We  cannot  put  ourselves 
on  an  equality  else,  and  it  is  no  use  sa- 
crificing so  much,  unless  we  give  satis- 
faction. I  feel  as  certain  as  anyone  can 
of  the  future — and  I  hope  the  remote 
future — that  the  result  of  what  we  are 
going  to  do  will  be  to  drive  us  not  to 
remodel  our  present  electoral  districts, 
but  to  some  process  of  this  kind.  We 
shall  have  to  take  the  whole  number 
of  electors,  divide  that  by  the  number 
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of  Members,   and   take   the  quotient 
as  an  electoral  district,  with,  some  such 
plan  as  that  in  America,  for  a  power 
of   revision    every    10   years.     I  can- 
not conceive  how  we  can  avoid  such  a 
conclusion.     The  more  a  man  studies  it, 
the  more  he  will  see  how  impossible  it 
will  be  to  go  upon  the  old  plan.     What 
is  to  prevent  it?    Yo\i  would  concede 
the  franchise  generally  to  men  in  the 
rural  districts  and  towns,  and  you  would 
concede  equal  electoral  districts,  or  some- 
thing closely  approaching  to  them.    Is 
any  man  sanguine  enough,  or    rather 
weak  enough,  to  suppose  that  we  can 
stop  there  after  saorincing  everything  to 
equality  and  recognizing  its  principle  in 
this  way  ?  Is  it  possible  to  go  no  further, 
and  not  give  an  equality  by  extending 
the  franchise  to  manhood  sujQPrage  ?    It 
is  utterly  impossible,  and  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  the  whole  course.  I  may 
be  told  that  some  countries  are  tolerably 
well  governed  by  manhood  sujQPrage.    I 
do  not  deny  that,  if  we  had  a  large  mili- 
tary power  to  keep  order,  or  if  we  would 
consent  to  have  a  Constitution  like  that 
of  America,  where  they  elect  a  King  for 
four    years,  who    really    governs,  and 
whom  they  cannot  get  rid  of  unless  he 
is  impeached  for  some  crime,  and  where 
the  Ministers  are  not  responsible,  except 
they  commit  some  crime,  Government 
undbr  universal  sufiPrage   might  some- 
how go  on.    America  shows  how,  under 
very   favourable  conditions,  it  is   pos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  Government ;   but 
to  suppose  that  a  Government  like  ours, 
which  is  not  merely  legislative,  but  in 
a  great  measure  the  Executive  Body 
of  the  countiy,  can  be  carried  on  under 
universal  suffrage,  is  a  dream,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  too  idle  to  be  considered.    It  is 
impossible  to  do  it ;  it  must  involve  a  re- 
construction of  our  institutions  of  some 
kind  or  another  under  circumstances  the 
least  favourable  to  permanency  because 
it  would  be  made  under  the  influence  of 
tremendous,  sweeping  change,  and  must 
be  made  by  persons  or  by  bodies  compa- 
ratively unacquainted   with  the  art  of 
manipulating  matters  of  this  kind.     I 
have  felt  it  my  duty,  therefore,  although 
I  have  already  reaped  sufficient  unpopu- 
larity in  this  field,  after  nine  years,  once 
more  to  bi*eak  silence  and  unburden  my 
conscience  by  stating  to  the  House  what 
I  believe  must  be  the  inevitable  results 
of  these  proposals.    You  may  say  that  I 
exaggerate  in  many  respects  ;  but  I  ask 
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you,  are  you  so  very  ill  off  now  in  this 
the  happiest  and  best  governed  country 
in  the  world  that  you  should  try  these 
tremendous  experiments?  If  we  were 
like  some  other  countries  j'ou  might  say 
desperate  diseases  need  desperate  reme- 
dies, but  where  is  our  desperate  disease  ? 
We  are  only  too  prosperous,  too  happy, 
yet  I  fear  in  the  extremity  of  that  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  we  shall  not  be 
satisfied  until  by  our  own  hand  we  have 
pulled  down  the  noblest  fabric  of  liberty 
and  justice  that  human  hands  ever 
raised,  or  human  folly  ever  destroyed. 

Ma.  JOHN  BRIGHT :  I  have  heard 
with  pleasure,  at  least  in  one  sense,  and 
with  very  great  interest,  the  speech  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend.  I  think  many 
Members  of  the  House  who  were  here 
about  10  years  ago  then  heard  argu- 
ments somewhat  of  the  same  kind, 
though  at  that  time  they  were  not  de- 
livered with  the  calmness  and  the  kindly 
feeling  which  have  been  displayed  to- 
night, and  I  was  further  led  to  imagine 
that  a  speech  of  the  same  kind  might 
also  have  been  delivered  previous  to  the 
year  1832.  .  Every  argument  used  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  against  the  step 
which  the  House  is  now  asked  to  take 
would  have  been  perfectly  good  from 
this  bench,  if  it  had  been  adduced  in 
company  with  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
and  other  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill 
brought  in  by  the  Government  of  Lord 
Grey.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not 
about  to  say  that  there  were  not  woras 
of  warning  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
uttered,  to  which  the  House  may  not 
well  pay  attention.  But  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  on  this  occasion  we  can  debate 
this  question  in  a  less  stormy  condition 
of  things  than  I  have  known  to  exist  in 
past  years.  We  have  no  anger  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House,  and, 
except  from  my  right  hon.  Friend,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  much  timidity 
on  this  side.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  a  cool 
and  temperate  atmosphere,  and  we  can 
discuss  this  great  question  now  apart 
from  the  terrors  and  alarms  with  which 
some  Gentlemen  were  accustomed  to 
discuss  it  in  past  years.  It  is  a  very 
curious  thing  that  these  terrors  or 
alarms  should  seize  my  right  hon. 
Friend  or  affect  the  minds  of  any  other 
hon.  Members,  because  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  this  country  has  been  a  coun- 
try of  Parliamentary  representation  for 
a  great  number  of  centuries,  and  that 
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of  late  years — I  mean  within  the  last 
century,  certainly  within  the  last  two 
centuries — we  have  been  responsible  for 
the  spreading  of  representative  Govern- 
ment of  the  most  complete  character 
almost  all  over  the  globe,  and  certainly 
among  many  considerable  communities 
throughout  the  world;  for  instance,  in 
what  were  once  our  colonies,  and  now 
that  great  nation  the  United  States  of 
America;  again,  in  our  great  colonies 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  and 
also  in  the  populous  communities  of 
South  Africa  under  the  British  Crown. 
In  all  those  countries  representative  in- 
stitutions have  been  established  on  the 
basis  of  our  own,  but  with  a  wider  scope 
and  including  a  greater  portion  of  the 
population  with  their  privileges.  And, 
further,  we  may  say  that  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  where  there  has 
been  any  advance  of  political  liberty — 
and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  in 
which  there  has  not  been  some  advance 
— we  see  that  there  is  a  representative 
system — following  very  much  in  the  steps 
of  ours — being  gradually  established.  I 
see,  moreover,  in  the  newspapers  start- 
ling news — some  of  which  was  mentioned 
to  us  this  evening  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs — to  the  effect 
that  in  Constantinople  an  educated  class 
called  the  Softas  have  even  some  dim 
idea  of  establishing  representative  insti- 
tutions in  that  capital.  Well,  if  this  be 
so,  we  really  have  had  a  large  experience 
— an  experience  of  our  own  and  other 
peoples.  We  have  more  than  this.  We 
have  admitted — and  admitted,  I  think, 
with  groat  success — that  a  wide  suffrage 
is  better  than  a  narrow  suffrage.  In- 
deed, my  right  hon.  Friend  himself 
speaks  of  this  happy  country,  and  says — 
**  You  are  going  to  pull  down  the  noblest 
fabric  of  liberty  which  human  hands 
have  ever  roared."  But  of  this  noble 
fabric  some  of  the  top  stones — and,  as  I 
think,  some  of  the  most  ornamental 
stones — are  the  very  stones  against  which 
he  himself  protested  some  10  years  ago. 
I  should  hardly  have  thought  my  right 
hon.  Friend  would  have  spoken  in  such 
terms  of  eulogy  about  a  constitution 
that  had  so  recently  undergone  changes 
which  in  his  view  were  likely  to  involve 
the  country  in  danger  if  not  in  ruin. 
But  I  will  now  endeavour  to  confine  my 
observations  to  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  precise  object  of  this  Motion  and 
this  debate — namely,  whether  it  would 
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be  judicious  to  extend  the  franohifleBOw 
possessed  by  householders  in  boroughs 
to  householders  in  counties.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  question  in  which,  whether 
in  the  counties  or  in  the  boroughs,  the 
greatest  interest  is  felt  by  the  people  at 
this  moment.  It  is  said  there  is  some- 
thing special  and  different  about  the 
counties,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  to  establish  in  them  the  same 
franchise  as  exists  in  the  boroughs.  We 
know  that  there  is  something  different. 
Up  to  1832,  no  man  voted  for  a  cx)unty 
who  was  not  a  proprietor  of  the  soil.  It 
was  not  so  much  Gentlemen  on  this  side 
of  the  House  who  broke  in  upon  the 
practice  of  that  time.  The  Chandos 
Clause,  which  gave  the  franchise  to 
occupiers  of  the  value  of  £50,  was  a 
clause  introduced,  I  believe,  but  cer- 
tainly supported,  by  the  g^eat  body  of 
the  Party  opposite.  Therefore,  they 
were  the  first  who  broke  down  the 
rule  which  prevailed  up  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  During 
the  discussions  on  that  Bill  the  House 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
wise — I  agree  entirely  in  this — to  con- 
fine the  county  franchise  to  the  free- 
holders. In  past  times  the  freeholders 
were  a  much  more  numerous  body  than 
they  are  now ;  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible at  this  moment — as  every  Member 
of  this  House  must  know  and  feel — to 
have  confined  the  franchise  of  the  coun- 
ties to  freeholders  in  the  counties.  Then 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  old  plan  of 
a  freehold  franchise  was  given  up,  and 
a  ratepaying  or  occupying  franchise  was 
adopted,  that  was  a  very  great  step  in  the 
direction  of  what  we  are  proposing  to 
the  House  to-night.  But  still  there  re- 
mained a  great  difference  between  the 
counties  and  the  boroughs,  for  in  the 
counties  you  still  had  the  freehold  fran- 
chise, and  a  very  high  occupation  fran- 
chise ;  and  in  the  boroughs,  by  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  you  had  only  an  occupation 
franchise  of  the  value,  not  of  £50,  as  in 
the  counties,  but  of  £10;  and  that  dif- 
ference continued  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  But  there  came  a  time  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  now  the  head  of 
the  Government,  being  the  Leader  of  the 
House,  but  not  then  the  Prime  Minister, 
himself  introduced  a  Reform  Bill,  and 
on  that  occasion  he  objected  to  reduce 
the  borough  franchise  at  all.  He  was 
for  something  that  was  called  ''  lateral 
extension. ' '   ft  was  a  thing  which  nobody 
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was  able  to  nndentand,  but  still  it  sof- 
fioed,  of  oourse,  for  the  Oentlemen  who 
voted  with  him.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  for  a  lateral  extension  of  the 
borough  franchise,  but  he  proposed  to 
bring  down  the  county  francliise  to  the 
same  point  as  that  which  then  existed 
in  the  boroughs ;  and  the  House  will 
recollect  that  two  of  his  Colleagues — the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley)  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Walpole),  who  always  sit  together — se- 
ceded from  his  Government  because  they 
differed  with  him  on  that  question. 
And,  therefore,  if  anybody  feels  great 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutional  propriety 
of  having  an  equal  franchise  in  the  coun- 
ties and  in  the  boroughs — especially  if 
anybody  who  sits  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House  and  foUows  the  First 
Minister  entertains  any  such  doubt — his 
difficulties  may  be  entirely  removed, 
because  it  was  on  the  authority  of  his 
own  Leader  that  that  proposition  was 
first  submitted  to  Parliament.  In  1866 
a  proposal  was 'made  that  the  borough 
franchise  should  be  reduced  to  £7,  and 
many  Gentlemeii  now  present  will  re- 
member the  terrible  denunciations  that 
were  levelled  at  that  so-called  democratic 
step.  In  the  following  year  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  only  willing  to 
accept  a  £7  franchise,  but  he  was  willing 
to  go  down  to  household  suffrage,  and 
to  have  no  qualification  whatever  in  the 
boroughs  except  the  fact  of  inhabiting  a 
house  or  appearing  on  the  rate  books  as 
a  householder.  The  Party  opposite— I 
am  sorry  they  afford  so  much  opportu- 
nity for  unpleasant  criticism — exlubited 
what,  to  my  mind,  was  ignorant  and 
abject  terror  in  1866.  I  did  my  best  to 
disabuse  them  of  it.  I  tried  to  show 
them  that,  with  all  their  Conservative 
intentions,  it  would  have  been  wise  for 
them  to  accept  the  Bill  offered  by  Lord 
John  EusseU's  Government.  They  re- 
fused, but  yet  in  the  following  year  they 
plunged  into  an  extreme  far  beyond  that 
which  the  year  before  they  declared  to 
be  perilous,  if  not  destructive,  to  the 
country.  Within  a  few  years,  therefore, 
the  Party  opposite— for  I  must  identify 
them  with  their  Leader — have  done  two 
things,  they  have  proposed  that  the 
county  and  borough  franchises  should 
be  equalized,  and  they  have  brought 
forward  a  measure  which  with  their 
consent  ended  in  the  granting  of  house- 


hold suffrage  to  the  boroughs.  I  there- 
fore say  that  if  they  accept  the  first  of 
the  two  Resolutions  that  have  been  pro- 
posed, their  course  will  be  entirely 
logical ;  but  if  they  reject  it,  they  will 
have  to  use  arguments  in  support  of 
their  position  which  will  entirely  condemn 
what  they  have  done  heretofore  in  regard 
to  this  question.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
has  asked  two  or  three  queMions  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  I  would  like  to 
ask  another,  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
settled  before  we  proceed  with  this 
Besolution.  I  would  ask  whether  the 
change  that  has  been  made  in  the  bo- 
rough franchise  has  proved  itself  fairly 
satisfactory  to  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try ?  The  Party  opposite  proposed  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  at  last  household 
sufirage  in  counties  became  unavoidable, 
and  I  have  observed  that  in  speeches 
made  at  the  last  General  Election,  and 
at  single  elections  which  have  occurred 
since— especially  when  they  have  been 
speaking  to  numbers  of  working  men — 
their  orators  always  exulted  in  that 
which  was  done  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
They  saw  what  a  grand  and  admirable 
thing  it  has  been  for  the  country,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Lord  Derby, 
speaking  at  Edinburgh  a  short  time 
since,  referred  to  household  suffrage  and 
the  working  man's  vote  with  something 
akin,  not  merely  to  satisfaction,  but  to 
exultatioJI.  I  never  have  attempted  to 
deny  that  a  wide  suffrage  must,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  introduce  a  great  many 
persons  who  are  of  no  advantage  to  the 
constituencies,  and  to  whom,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  franchise  can  be  of  no  advan- 
tage either ;  but  this  is  inevitable,  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  will  be  admitted  by  every- 
one that  the  results  of  what  was  done  in 
1867  with  regard  to  the  borough  fran- 
chise have  been  satisfactory  and  give  us 
no  cause  whatever  for  alarm.  Ignorance 
undoubtedly  prevailed  in  regard  to  this 
question,  but  that  ignorance  is  now  more 
rapidly  than  at  any  former  period  in  this 
country  giving  place  to  instruction  and  to 
schools ;  while  corruption  and  intimida- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  experience  of  elec- 
tions that  have  been  held  within  the  last 
10  years,  are  giving  way  to  a  grow- 
ing and  strengthening  moral  sense 
throughout  the  constituencies.  We  now 
come  to  the  question  of  the  counties,  in 
regard  to  which  I  think  the  inhabitants 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes — 
owners    of  land  and    tenant  farmers, 
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labourers  and  shopkeepers,  and  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  and  villages,  of  whom 
there  must  be  a  large  number.  Two  of 
these  classes  have  votes,  and  one  of  them 
mainly  has  the  power.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  labourers  and  of  the  householders 
in  villages  and  small  towns  are  excluded 
because  of  a  franchise  of  £12  rating, 
which  is  equal  to  a  £15  or  £16  rental. 
[Cries  of  *'£14."]  Take  £14  if  you 
like,  but  £15  or  £  16  is  nearer  the  mark. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  beliind  me  did 
not  give  us  a  reason  why  a  person  living 
in  a  £  15  house  in  the  county  town  should 
not  have  a  vote  if  a  person  living  in  a  house 
at  £5  rent  in  a  borough  has  a  vote.  There 
must  have  been  an  object  in  giving 
votes  to  such  persons  in  boroughs,  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  same  rea- 
soning should  not  apply  in  counties.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  impossible  and  un- 
reasonable on  a  speculative  argument 
like  that  which  has  been  used  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  to  shut  out,  it  may 
be,  1,000,000  persons  from  the  franchise, 
every  one  of  whom  would  have  the 
power  to  vote  if  they  happened  to  live 
in  boroughs.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  household  suf- 
frage in  boroughs  as  a  means  of  settling 
the  question  for  ever ;  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  tho  same  rule,  with  a  simi- 
lar view,  should  not  be  adopted  in  the 
counties.  It  has  been  said  that  one  re- 
sult of  passing  the  Resolution  which 
has  been  proposed  would  be  to  lead  to 
agitations  for  manhood  or  universal 
sufiFrage.  So  far  from  holding  that 
view,  my  opinion  is  that  the*  best  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  any  such  agitation  would 
be  to  give  a  free  vote  to  every  house- 
holder in  the  country.  Depend  upon  it, 
you  will  leave  the  discontented  there  of 
no  authority,  and  you  will  add  a  vast 
number — hundreds  of  thousands,  it  may 
be,  it  will  be — to  the  present  electors, 
who  will  be  satisfied  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  they  have  secured,  and 
will  not  be  willing,  for  merely  fanciful 
reasons,  to  extend  them  to  those  who 
may  have  less  claim  to  a  vote  than 
themselves.  Now,  I  must  touch  upon 
one  question  which  has  been  remarked 
upon  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Morpeth 
(Mr.  Burt),  and  I  think  it  fortunate  that 
upon  this  subject  we  should  have  heard 
that  speech  from  the  hon.  Member — 
that  is,  wliether  the  persons  to  whom 
we  are  now  proposing  to  give  the  vote 
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are  capable  of  the  fair  and  judioious  ez* 

ercise  of  their  franchise.  Let  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  behind  me  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  large  class  between  the 
labourer  in  the  county  and  the  £16 
householder.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there   is   any  Itetum  which  gives  the 

Erecise  number,  but  it  must  be  nearly 
alf  of  the  whole  number  who  would 
come  between  £16  and  £5  rental.  The 
farm  labourers  in  the  county  would  be 
below  or  about  £5  rental.  I  think  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Walter  Bart- 
telot)  would  scarcely  object  to  give  the 
franchise  to  persons  living  in  housee 
of  from  £5  or  £6  to  £15  or  £16  rental. 
I  would  say  they  are  persons  who  know 
something  of  politics,  and  are  fairly 
trustworthy  in  the  matter  of  the  vote. 
Suppose  we  were  to  give  it  to  £5  or  £6 
householders,  would  it  be  wise  to  draw 
a  line  at  a  point  which  would  abso- 
lutely and  effectually  exclude  whole 
classes  of  labourers  in  the  counties? 
The  moment  it  was  done  you  would 
have  the  excluded  labourers  knocking 
at  your  doors,  j,iist  as  the  labourers  in 
boroughs  knocked  at  your  doors.  It 
would  be  seen  that  it  had  been  unwise 
to  exclude  them ;  and  then  the  door 
would  have  to  be  re-opened  to  admit 
them.  The  hon.  Baronet  said  he  was 
not  to  be  understood  as  saying  anything 
against  labourers ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
if  they  could  have  heard  him  they  would 
not  have  appreciated  his  compliments, 
particularly  his  description  of  their  igno- 
rance. He  did  not  seem  to  bear  in  mind 
that  if  they  are  ignorant  of  politics  they 
are  becoming  less  so  every  day ;  and  if 
it  be  true  they  are  somewhat  ignorant 
of  politics,  I  must  say  that  is  a  curious 
plea  to  be  put  in  by  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. I  think  the  labourers  need  not 
blush  compared  with  them  if  we  look 
back  over  30  years  in  this  House.  I 
have  been  in  this  House  since  1843, 
and  I  think  that  nearly  every  measure 
the  House  is  now  particularly  proud  of 
has  been  opposed  in  the  main  oy  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  recall  such  things  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite.  There  was  great  terror 
about  the  importation  of  com.  There 
was  great  terror  of  the  importation  of 
cattle.  I  remember  an  hon.  Baronet 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  who  repre- 
sented a  western  county,  and  who  was 
known  by  the  name  of  "  longhoms  and 
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shorthonifl,"  because  he  always  told  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  that  the    introduction  of 
longhoms  or  shorthorns,  I  forget  which, 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  trade  of  the 
country.      They  objected  to  free  trade 
in  sugar,  to  the  abolition  of  the  duties 
on  paper,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the 
4  J.  stamp  on  newspapers,  and  the  duty 
of  3«.  6^.  on  advertisements.     I  need 
not  talk   of  church  rates ;    we  are   all 
glad  to  have  got  rid  of  them.     Since 
they  were  abolished  churches  have  been 
better  cared  for  than  ever  they  were 
before  in  the  history   of   the   English 
Ohurch.      The    Irish  Church   question 
was  another  on  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  differed  from  us.   They  differed 
yery  much  with  regard  to  the  legisla- 
tion on  Irish  land.      They  differed  from 
us  very  much  about  the  Ballot ;  but  they 
rejoice  in  the  Ballot.     [**  No,  no !"]    It 
is  not  a  question  to  be  argued,  because 
their  approval  is  notorious ;  and  in  the 
course  of  another  year  they    will  be 
bringing  in  a  Bill  to  make  it  perma- 
nent, and  not  a  single  voice  will  be 
raised  to  protest  against  it.     With  re- 
gard  to   education,   when   Lord    John 
KusseU  proposed  the  first  Vote  to  be 
given  by  the  Privy  Council,  I  believe  it 
was  objected  to  almost  unanimously  by 
the  Party  opposite,  and  it  was  carried 
only  by  a  very  small  majority.     Again, 
the  French  Treaty,  about  which  there 
seems  to  be  now  no  difference  of  opinion 
either  in  England  or  France,  so  advan- 
tageous has  it  been,  was  made  a  Party 
question  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.   I 
do  not  say  this  for  the  sake  of  saying 
anything  unpleasant  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.     I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, when  they  speak  of  the  ignorance 
of  farm  labourers,  whether  they  might 
not  make  a  little  allowance  for  them  ? 
As  far  as  they  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity   of   feading  newspapers,    attend- 
ing meetings,  or  otherwise  expressing 
their  opinions,  I   will   be  bound  that 
during  all  this  time  they  have  favoured 
the  policy  which  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site have  stubbornly  and,  I  think,  un- 
wisely objected  to.     If  they  are  igno- 
rant, their  ignorance  is  lessening  every 
day.  The  condition  of  the  farm  labourer 
just  now  is  one  to  my  mind  of  extreme 
interest.    I  reckon  wages  to  be  a  first- 
class  question.    If  they  can  be  doubled, 
you  will  double  many  things ;  you  will 
g^ve  the  labourer  a  better  home,  his 
children  a  better  education ;  you  will 


lift  him  gradually,  it  may  be  slowly,  but 
certainly,  in  the  scale  of  the  society  in 
which   he  lives.     I  recollect  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  one  of  those  speeches  which 
may  be  amusing  to  his  friends,  but  which 
are  sometimes  distressing  and  even  pain- 
ful to  us,  and  in  which  he  declaimed  to 
the  House  about  the  vast  sufferings  of 
the  agricultural  interest,  concluded   by 
saying  *he  was  willing  to  rest  his  whole 
case  upon  the  effect  which  would  be  pro- 
duced on  the  agricultural  labourer.     I 
was  speaking  lately  to  one  from  his  own 
county,  who  was  working  as  a  navvy  in 
Lancashire.      He   was  at  his  mid- day 
meal,  resting  from  his  work,  and  I  asked 
him  where  he  came  from.   He  said  from 
Buckinghamshire.     I  said — **  How  are 
thiugs  going  on  in  Buckinghamshire  ?  " 
and  he  replied — **A  good  deal  better 
than  they  used  to  do.     When  I  was  a 
lad  my  father  worked  for  7».  a-week ; 
but  when  I  left  home  he  was  getting 
11#.,  and  I  have  since  heer'd  as  they're 
givin'  him  14«."     That  was  double  the 
Wages    received    there    30    years    ago. 
Now,    about    that    time  I    went  with 
a  gentleman  now  in  service  under  the 
Government  to  visit  Stonehenge.    It  was 
a  miserable,  drizzling  day ;  the  shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plain  made  his  appearance 
in  a  long  coat,  and  I  asked  him,  among 
other  things,  how  many  children  he  had. 
He  said— ••Only  one,  thank  God."     I 
said — *'  Do  you   thank  God,    then,  for 
having  only  one  child  ?  "  and  he  said — 
**  If  you  had  to  be  on  this  plain  seven 
days  a-week  for  8«.  a-week,  would  not 
you  thank  God  you  had  only  one  child  ?  " 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  a  shepherd 
of  Salisbury  Plain  gets  now;  but  I  rather 
think  he  gets  double  that.      [An  hon. 
Member  :  More.]     Only  the  other  day  I 
was  going  down  to  the  North,  travelling 
with  a  gentleman  from  Northumberland, 
who  is  a  landed  proprietor  and  farmer, 
and,  I  think,  has  some  interest  in  col- 
lieries.   He  told  me  he  gave  26«.  a-week 
to  the  labourers  on   his   farm — 2ls.  in 
mono}*,  house,  coal,  and  potatoes.     [An 
hon.   Member:    Where?]      I   will  not 
give  the  name  to  anyone ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  the  statement  was  quite  true.     If 
that  be  true,  the  wages  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  have  risen  very  greatly 
indeed — in    some    cases    fully    double. 
This  brings  me  to  the  meeting  held  last 
week.     I  think  it  is  a  deplorable  thing 
that  the  newspapers  being  pressed  with 
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matter  at  the  time  it  was  held,  the  pro- 
ceedings were  not  adequately  reported. 
There  were  more  than  600  farm  labourers, 
who  came  from  various  counties  and  dis- 
tricts, not  at  the  expense  of  any  general 
association,  but  at  their  own  expense 
and  the  expense  of  their  immediate 
friends,  to  discuss  this  very  question 
which  we  are  now  discussing.  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  able  to  attend,  but  the 
accounts  I  have  received  of  it  from 
several  Members  of  this  House  who 
were  there  show  it  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  political  meetings 
held  for  many  years  in  this  metropolis. 
All  these  men  have  now  their  news- 
papers. There  are  newspapers  printed 
for  them,  and  circulated  by  thousands 
every  week.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
know  there  are  such  papers.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  many  things  in  some  of  those 
papers  which  it  would  be  better  if  the 
agricultural  labourer  did  not  read.  I 
have  seen  many  things  that  no  intelli- 
gent friend  of  &e  agricultural  labourer 
would  have  placed  before  him  for  his 
mental  instruction.  But  the  papers  aie 
there ;  the  labourers  are  reading ;  their 
wages  are  greatly  increased;  their  in- 
dependence is  increasing;  and  among 
them  all  there  is  a  gradual  movement 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  this 
House  to  undertake  to  suppress  —  a 
movement  in  the  direction  of  asking  that 
they  should  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
towns,  and  that  they  should  have  that 
small  but  fair  share  of  political  influence 
which  the  man  has  who  is  intrusted  with 
the  elective  franchise.  Now,  we  know 
—  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  referred  to 
them — of  questions  which  are  before  the 
House  in  which  the  labourers  and  the 
population  of  the  counties  are  greatly 
interested.  These  are  the  question  of 
education ;  the  question  of  local  govern- 
ment, which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
find  so  difficult;  the  administration  of 
justice ;  the  laws  relating  to  land  ;  they 
may  think  some  day  that  the  land  is  to 
be  made  as  free  as  the  produce  of  the 
land  has  been  made.  Well,  the  question 
is  a  fair  question ;  shall  their  Eepresen- 
tatives  speak  no  word  on  their  behalf 
with  regard  to  these  questions  ?  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  question  of  distribu- 
tion. I  think  that  the  theory  that  the 
two  questions  should  be  proceeded  with 
together  is  not  a  wise  one.    I  believe  it 
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would  be  better  if  the  Hoase  oonoen- 
trated  its  view  upon  the  question  of  the 
franchise,  not  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  touch  the  matter  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats,  but  because  that  is  not  a 
matter  which  requires  to  be  argned. 
The  moment  the  franchise  is  amended, 
all  men's  eyes  who  look  with  interest  to 
this  question,  will  be  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  distribution.  But  the  question  of 
the  franchise  is  one  which  presses  much 
more  than  the  other,  because  a  great 
body  of  the  labourers  feel  that  they  are 
aggrieved.  They  are  not  aggrieved  on 
the  question  of  distribution  any  more 
than  we  are.  We  all  feel  alike  about 
that.  But  all  these  people  feel  the  ques- 
tion of  the  franchise,  and  I  believe  that 
the  true  policy  of  the  people  moving  in 
this  matter  is  the  true  policy  of  any 
honest  Government;  that  when  a  due 
registration  is  made  of  the  enfranchised 
bodies  and  a  Return  shown  so  that  you 
can  get  an  exact  return  of  the  number 
of  electors  throughout  the  towns  and 
boroughs,  then  you  will  have  a  great 
amount  of  accurate  information  upon 
which  you  can  proceed  if  you  think  the 
time  is  favourable  and  right  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  seats. 
I  ask  the  House  with  great  sincerity  to 
consider  the  question  as  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed on  the  whole  to-night.  It  cannot 
be  called  a  Party  question.  [**  Oh !  "]  It 
is  not  a  Party  question.  There  is  scarcely 
a  Member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  with  whom  I  have  gone  into  the 
question,  who  has  not  said  that  it  cannot 
be  put  off  for  very  long,  and  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  proposes  that  it  shall  be 
done,  no  doubt  it  will  be  accepted  and 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
even  in  this  House.  And  when  it  is 
done  a  great  thing  will  be  done.  We 
shall  have  the  counties  put  iif  as  favour- 
able a  position  for  legislation  on  their 
behalf  as  the  boroughs  occupy  now. 
The  freedom  of  the  towns  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  counties,  and  we  shall 
have  what  I  fear  is  a  great  amount  of 
social  tyranny  in  the  counties  broken  up. 
We  shall  have  what  I  have  described  as 
the  paralysis  of  half  the  political  ih- 
terests  and  power  of  the  country  removed 
and  healed,  and  we  shall  have  the  in- 
dustry, the  intelligence,  and  the  free- 
dom of  both  town  and  country  brought 
to  combine  in  the  election  of  a  really 
free  Parliament,  that  shall  be  a  credit 
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and  a  permanent  safeguard  to  a  great 
and  a  ^e  people. 

Mr.  DISKAELI:  The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  is  never  more  at  home  and 
happy  than  when  he  dwells  on  the  his- 
tory of  successive  Heform  Bills  and  of 
the  political  struggles  in  which  he  has 
taken  part.  To-night  his  memory  is 
completely  historical.  He  has  taJsien 
the  opportunity,  in  the  first  place,  of 
attacking  my  inconsistency  in  proposing 
the  schemes  for  Parliamentary  Keform 
which  at  different  times  of  my  life  I  have 
made.  Whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man attacks  me  or  not,  I  accept  his 
remarks  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  offered,  and  what  that  spirit  is  I 
do  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  in  1859  I  brought 
in  a  Bill  on  reform,  the  principle  of 
which  was  identity  between  the  borough 
and  the  county  franchises — that  is  to 
say,  I  proposed  to  reduce  the  county 
franchise  to  the  £10  franchise  of  the 
boroughs.  "We  were  induced  to  take 
that  course  for  this  among  other  reasons, 
but  for  this  principal  one,  that  we  were 
convinced  no  lowering  of  the  borough 
franchise  could  be  a  final  settlement. 
Well,  that  Bill  was  not  successful.  A 
Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Friends  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  pro- 
posed the  reduction  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise to  £7.  I  and  those  who  acted 
with  me  opposed  that  measure,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  this  was  very 
inconsistent.  He  says — **  You  opposed 
this  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise 
to  £7,  and  yet  the  year  after  you  pro- 

posed  houaelfoldsuffrV"  ll<>^nL., 
as  I  have  ever  maintained,  that  our 
course  was  perfectly  consistent.  We 
took  our  stand  upon^he  £10  franchise 
on  the  ground  that  if  you  once  tampered 
with  it  you  could  have  no  final  settle- 
ment; that  every  year — I  will  not  say 
every  year,  but  every  period — when  a 
Party  was  in  distress  and  wished  to  in- 
crease and  strengthen  their  popular 
balance,  a  new  Bill  would  of  course  be 
brought  forward,  and  that  we  should 
soon  have  had,  as  was  adumbrated  in 
many  speeches  at  the  time,  a  £5  borough 
franchise.  I,  and  many  others  were  sick 
of  these  proposals  of  £7,  £6,  or  £5,  and 
this  tampering  with  the  liberties  and 
franchises  of  the  people  for  10«.  or  20«., 
and  accordingly  we  brought  in  a  mea- 
sure which  would  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  and  upon  the  success  of  which 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  to-night 
congratulated  us.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  made  a  severe  answer  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe), 
whose  speech  he  says  might  have  been 
made  in  opposition  to  Lord  Grey*s  Par- 
liamentary Eeform  Bill  of  1832.  There 
is  no  end  of  saying  things  of  that  kind. 
I  might  say,  for  instance,  to  the. right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham— **Why  have  you  just  made 
a  speech  which  might  as  well  have  been 
made  in  favour  of  a  Parliamentary  Re- 
form Bill  based  on  manhood  suffrage  ?'' 
For  every  single  argument  of  his  tended 
in  that  direction  and  indicated  that 
course.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  also 
took  refuge  in  a  very  original  observa- 
tion— namely,  that  the  debate  now  going 
on  in  the  House  was  not  on  a  Party 
question.  Why,  we  have  heard  this 
every  night  and  on  every  subj  ect.  Hardly 
any  colonial,  financial,  or  other  question 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  this 
Session  that  has  not  been  baptized  by 
that  title  of  peace.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  in  this  case,  however,  some 
reason  for  the  statement,  because  the 
scope  and  tendency  of  his  speech  was 
entirely  to  throw  over  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Border  Burghs  (Mr.  Trevelyan) 
and  his  Motion.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs,  for 
reasons  which  he  deemed  good,  brought 
forward  Eesolutions  to-night  which  not 
only  aim  at  equalizing  the  franchise 
between  counties  and  boroughs,  but 
meeting  objections  which  he  deemed 
valid,  which  had  been  urged  before,  he 
also  proposed  that  the  House  should  re- 
consider the  re- distribution  of  seats. 
That  was  the  Motion,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  and  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  Dilke),  his  most  efficient 
supporter,  were  not  justified  in  making 
their  speeches  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  adopt  this  combination  of  measures. 
That  is  the  very  basis  on  which  this  Motion 
has  been  made  to-night ;  but  what  says 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  ?  He  says  he  is  not  one  of 
those  who  approve  the  policy  of  con- 
sidering the  re-distribution  of  seats.  He 
does  not  admit  that  it  is  at  all  a  corol- 
lary of  the  other  question.  He  protests 
against  their  being  combined  together, 
and  he  makes  a  speech  which,  as  an 
avowed  supporter  of  the  hon.  Member 
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for  the  Border  Burghs,  he  was  not  jus- 
tified in  making,  for  it  was  an  argument 
against  the  very  policy  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Burghs  has 
pressed  upon  us  to-night.  When  this 
question  of  equalizing  the  franchise  in 
boroughs  and  counties  was  first  brought 
forward,  it  was  my  duty  to  oppose  the 
proposition,  and  I  opposed  it  on  broad 
grounds.  I  said  that  by  this  measure 
of  reducing  the  county  franchise  to  the 
level  of  the  borough  franchise  you  will 
have  an  enormous  increase  in  the  con- 
stituencies. I  gave  figures,  and  I  am 
almost  tired  of  giving  figures  to  the 
House  on  a  subject  on  which  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  address  them  so  often.  How- 
ever, I  gave  figures  which  may  not  be 
as  striking  as  those  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  London  has  adverted,  and 
which  are  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  a 

famphlet  of  great  authority,  but  which 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
at.  Still,  the  figures  I  gave  were 
taken  from  authentic  records  and  Par- 
liamentary Returns.  From  them  I 
showed  that  we  had  in  England  and 
Wales  1,800,000  houses  in  the  boroughs, 
which  furnished  us  with  1 ,250, 000  electors 
giving  the  proportions  of  votes  to  houses 
as  25  to  36.  I  further  stated  that  in 
counties  there  were  2,500,000  houses 
and  720,000  voters,  and  the  House  saw 
from  the  Returns  upon  the  Table  that 
the  figures  would  add  1 ,000,000  of  voters 
to  the  counties,  and  cause  the  county 
voters  to  exceed  the  borough  voters  by 
500,000  ;  and  I  said— I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  my  own  words — 

"Now  as  to  the  result,  1,740,000  county 
voters  would  ret  am  187  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, while  1,250,000  borough  voters  would 
return  297  Members." 

The  House  felt  that  that  was  a  state  of 
affairs  which  it  was  impossible  for  the 
moment  to  admit,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs, 
and  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea,  admitted  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  say  that  nearly  2,000,000  of 
voters  should  return  only  187  Members 
to  Parliament,  while  little  more  than 
1,000,000  returned  297.  Everybody 
said,  indeed,  that  that  was  a  proposition 
which  never  could  for  a  moment  be  en- 
tertained by  Parliament,  and  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  fact,  that 
the  necessary  consequence  of  adopting 

Mr,  DiiraeU 


the  policy  which  the  right  hon.  Oentle- 
man  the  Member  for  Birmingham  pro- 
fesses to-night,  and  which  I  did  believe 
he  was  the  only  person  of  authority  who 
could  for  a  moment  sanction,  was  a 
great  re-distribution  of  political  power 
— one  that  must  necessarily  break  up 
the  borough  system  of  England.  I 
gave  no  opinion  on  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  following  that 
course,  as  another  time  would  come  for 
the  consideration  of  that  question.  All 
I  did  was  to  impress  upon  the  House 
the  facts  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Well, 
Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  Border  Burghs  and  the  hon. 
Baronet  have  admitted  frankly  and 
completely  to-night  that  the  view  I  took 
was  a  just  one — one  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  House  and  the  country — 
and  that  they  have  felt  that  this  ques- 
tion could  never  be  brought  before  us 
again  unless  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise was  associated  with  the  re-distri- 
bution of  seats.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
think  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
dealt  with  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion is  entirely  satisfactory.  Still,  it  is, 
at  least,  a  homage  to  the  convictions  of 
Parliament.  The  hon.  Baronet  said — 
We  have  come  forward  to-night  with 
a  complete  scheme  of  re-distribution. 
Now,  the  language  I  find  on  the  Paper 
on  that  subject  is  scarcely  satisfactory. 
The  second  Resolution  is — 

'*  That  it  would  be  desirable  to  so  re-dis- 
tribute political  power  as  to  obtain  a  more  com- 
plete representation  of  the  opinion  of  ^e  Elec- 
toral body." 

Well,  I  think  that  before  the  House 
could  sanction  any  Motion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  first  Besolution  we  should 
have  a  statement  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  re-distribution  is  to  be  made. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  will  not  give  any  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  his  whole  argu- 
ment has  been  not  only  in  favour  of  the 
lowering  of  the  franchise,  but  against  a 
re-distribution  of  seats.  [An  hon.  Mem- 
ber :  No.]  Yes.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman may  take  refuge  in  saying  that 
when  we  have  got  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  then  we  can  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  re-distribution,  but  at  this  mo- 
'  ment  he  has  advocated  a  lowering  of  the 
franchise  without  a  re-distribution  of 
political  power.  Well,  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  I  expected  nothing,  but 
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I  certainly  expected  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Border  Burghs,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  hon.  Baronet,  who  is 
very  learned  in  Parliamentary  statistics, 
that  we  should  have  some  idea  of  what, 
after  all,  is  one  of  the  greatest  Parlia- 
mentary revolutions  that  could  be  carried 
into  effect,  even  in  what  the  hon.  Baronet 
said  might  be  a  more  mitigated  form. 
Sir,  I  contend,  as  I  have  ever  contended, 
that  we  cannot  deal  with  the  franchise 
of  this  country  or  extend  it  in  any  way 
without  some  general  survey  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power,  and,  without 
going  back  to  1832,  I  beg  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  measure  of  1867-8,  that 
the  re- distribution  was  by  no  means 
contemptible ;  45  new  seats  were  added 
to  Parliament.  The  absolute  necessities 
and  claims  of  the  most  considerable 
counties  were  entirely  met,  and  a  num- 
ber of  very  considerable  towns  were  en- 
franchised. The  fact  that  45  new  Mem- 
bers were  introduced  into  the  House 
shows  at  once,  as  regards  the  re-distri- 
bution of  political  power,  how  very 
considerable  the  measure  was.  Well, 
now,  I  want,  before  we  divide,  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  real  question  for 
its  decision.  The  question  before  us  is 
not  the  political  biography  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham— although  a  more  interesting 
and  agreeable  one  it  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  find ;  it  is  not  the  Bills 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
which  I  may  have  brought  in  ;  it  is  not 
what  financial  and  economic  measures 
have  been  passed  during  the  last  30 
years  ;  it  is  not  any  of  the  various  ques- 
tions which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  included  in  his  self-complacent 
catalogue ;  we  have  before  us  a  very 
important,  but  very  single  and  simple 
issue.  It  is  really  pretty  well  the 
same  question  as  we  had  before  — 
namely,  a  proposition  to  lower  the  fran- 
chise in  counties  to  the  same  rate  as 
exists  in  boroughs;  because,  although 
we  have  had  a  great  homage  to  truth 
paid  by  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
House  ought  to  come  to  some  Eeso- 
lution  as  to  the  re-distribution  of  poli- 
tical power,  that  part  of  the  subject  has 
not  been  placed  before  us  in  that  prac- 
tical way  which  alone  would  enable  us 
to  deal  with  it.  We  must  urge  against 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  argument  that  we  have  urged  before 
—Your  Eesolution,  if  it  were  carried, 


would  add  enormously  to  the  county  con- 
stituency, and  this  county  constituency, 
with  its  enormous  numbers,  would  com- 
mand much  fewer  seats  in  this  House 
than  the  borough  constituency,  with  its 
numbers  so  diminished  comparatively 
with  the  counties.  You  cannot  practi- 
cally advance  in  this  way  without  break- 
ing up  your  present  borough  consti- 
tuencies. The  question  is,  are  you  pre- 
pared for  that  ?  Do  you  think  it  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  broken  up  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  when 
you  come  to  business  in  this  matter  you 
can  take  refuge  in  the  vague  expressions 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea,  that 
men  of  the  world  would  know  how  to 
manage  these  things,  that  when  the 
changes  take  place  they  will  not  be  so 
great  as  we  anticipate,  that  some  Gen- 
tlemen may  lose  their  seats,  but  that  if 
they  do  they  will  come  in  for  others. 
These  are  not  considerations  that  you 
can  put  into  a  Parliamentary  schedule. 
Here  are  the  facts.  That  a  constituency 
of  2,000,000  will  be  represented  by  143 
votes,  while  a  constituency  of  1,200,000 
will  be  represented  by  300  votes  in  Par- 
liament. Everyone  believes  that  if  it 
came  to  a  vote  in  favour  of  equalizing 
suffrages  the  necessary  consequence 
must  be  that  we  should  pledge  ourselves 
to  a  policy  which  must  destroy  entirely 
the  whole  of  the  borough  cqnstitution. 
Some  of  it  may  be  re-constructed.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Parliament  would 
not  recover  or  survive  such  an  event,  or 
that  the  House  would  entirely  consist  of 
the  Representatives  of  electoral  districts. 
But  do  not  conceal  from  yourselves  that 
it  will  immensely  alter  the  character  of 
Parliament  and  in  a  great  degree  affect 
its  popular  character.  The  variety  of 
character  which  this  House  derives  from 
its  municipal  communities  is  one  of  the 
important  features  of  Parliament  and 
one  of  the  richest  elements  of  represen- 
tative power.  This,  then,  is  the  issue 
before  us.  We  must  not  be  distracted 
from  it  by  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, which  had  in  fact  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  It  is  a  mere  plea  for 
a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise,  without 
a  due  and  statesmanlike  consideration  of 
the  consequences  of  such  an  act.  I 
therefore  trust  the  House  will  vote 
against  it,  and  oppose  the  Resolution 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Border 
Burghs. 
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Mb.  TEEVELYAN  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reply,  as  very  few  Mem- 
bers were  in  the  House  when  he  moved 
his  Besolution,  and  one  of  those  who 
had  followed  him  had  contrived  greatly 
to  misunderstand  him.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe),  who  in  old  days 
led  the  Conservative  Party  from  the 
back  benches  of  the  Liberal  Party,  now 
appeared  to  lead  those  Conservatives 
from  the  front  benches  of  the  same  Party. 
The  absence  of  the  noble  Marquess  the 
Member  for  the  Kadnor  Burghs  was 
regrettable,  but  it  was  now  seen  to  be 
explicable.  It  now  appeared  that  their 
Leader  took  counsel,  not  with  the  majo- 
rity of  his  supporters  in  that  House  and 
the  country,  but  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleiiian  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  and  to  spare  his  suscep- 
tibilities the  chosen  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  was  not  in  his  place  to-night.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  taunted  him  with 
not  having  given  any  practical  reason 
why  his  Motion  should  be  adopted,  but 
he  should  be  so  audacious  as  to  attempt 
to  give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a 
lesson  in  history.  The  franchise  was 
extended  in  1832,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  within  two  or  three  years 
slavery  was  abolished,  municipal  govern- 
ment was  set  up  in  our  towns,  the  Church 
of  England  was  reformed  to  a  state  in 
accordance  at  least  with  the  feelings  of 
Churchmen,  the  Com  Laws  were  abo- 
lished, and  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
country  improved  with  great  rapidity. 
The  franchise  was  extended  in  1 867 ; 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  The 
Factories  and  Workshops  Acts  were 
dealt,  with  so  as  to  protect  the  women 
and  children  employed  there ;  the  Arti- 
zans'  and  Workmen's  Act  was  passed, 
and  was  supplemented  by  the  excellent 
measure  passed  by  the  Home  Secretary 
on  the  same  subject  last  year ;  protection 
was  given  to  miners  ;  the  power  of  wealth 
was  abolished  in  the  Army;  Acts  of 
great  importance  were  passed  relating 
to  Ireland  which  he  did  not  expect  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  approve,  but 
which  he  knew  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowe)  approved  very  strongly;  and, 
finally,  the  education  of  the  country  was 
extended  in  a  manner  with  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  found  fault  in  some 
respects,  and  with  which  hon  Gentlemen 
on  his  own  side  found  fault  in  other 
respects,  but  which  both  Parties  agreed 
to  have  been  an  immense  improvement. 


Judging  from  experienoe,  theirefare,  a 
further  extension  of  the  franduBe  would 
result  in  a  fresh  crop  of  beneficent  legis- 
lation; and,  believing  that  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  agricultural  laboorers 
would  have  this  result,  and  would  give  us 
a  better  Parliament,  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would,  at  all  events,  support  the 
first  of  the  two  Eesolutions. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  I  would  not 
have  risen  after  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Border  Burghs  has  replied,  but 
I  failed  earlier  to  catch  your  eye,  Mr. 
Speaker,  had  I  not  some  information 
that  I  desire  to  convey  to  the  House.  I 
have  made  inquiries  with  regard  to  the 
means  by  which  the  meeting  in  London 
was  brought  together  in  support  of  these 
Besolutions,  as  well  as  a  similar  meeting 
which  has  been  held  in  my  division  of 
Warwickshire.  The  former  meeting  has 
been  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  spontane- 
ously drawn  together  solely  by  the  action 
of  the  labourers  themselves.  We,  who 
live  in  North  Warwickshire,  know  some- 
thing of  what  is  going  on  in  Birming- 
ham; and  to-night  I  presented  a  Pe- 
tition to  the  House  from  a  meeting 
which  was  held  at  Merriden,  in  North 
Warwickshire,  but  which  really  ema- 
nated from  Birmingham  ;  that  Petition 
was  in  favour  of,  and  embodied  the  terms 
of,  the  Resolutions  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  Border  Burghs.  I 
thought  it  rather  strange,  after  my 
speech  and  my  vote  of  last  year  upon 
this  question,  that  I  should  be  desired  to 
present  such  a  Petition,  so  I  set  myself 
accurately  to  ascertain  from  whom  this 
Petition  really  came ;  and  I  discovered 
that  the  meeting  at  Merriden,  at  which 
the  Petition  was  adopted,  was  attended 
by  two  delegates  from  the  Liberation 
Society  and  by  the  President  of  the  La- 
bourers* Union.  One  of  the  delegates 
from  the  Liberation  Society  informed 
the  meeting  that,  finding  the  action  of 
the  Labourers'  Union  was  parallel  with 
that  of  the  Liberation  Society,  that  So- 
ciety had  elected  the  President  of  the 
Labourers'  Union,  Mr.  Arch,  to  be  one 
of  the  Council  of  the  Liberation  Society, 
and  that  the  future  action  of  the  two 
bodies  would  be  combined.  When, 
therefore,  we  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Border  Burghs  citing  the  advan- 
tageous legislation  which  this  House 
has  from  time  to  time  carried  out,  and 
the  peaceful  state  of  this  country  as  the 
effects  of  the  last  Eeform  Act;  when. 
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too,  we  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John 
Bright)  assuring  us  that,  if  we  do  this 
act  of  what  he  calls  justice  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  the  future  legislation 
of  this  House  will  be  as  moderate,  as 
reasonable,  and  as  beneficial  as  it  has 
hitherto  been — I  beg  to  mention  to  the 
House  that  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
expectation  of  those  who  convene  these 
meetings.     I  assert  this  from  what  oc- 
curred at  this  meeting  in  Merriden.     At 
that  meeting  it  was.  boldly  stated  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  robbed  the  people  of  education. 
Mr.  Arch  declared  that  he  challenged 
any   one  to   contradict  that   assertion ; 
and,  speaking  of  the  farmers  also,  he 
accused  them  of  having  caused  pauper- 
ism and  misery  among  their  labourers  ; 
and,  quoting  an  expression  once  used  in 
this  House  by  a  Member  of  the  House, 
and    applying    this    expression  to    the 
clergy  and  the  farmers,  he  said — **  It 
is  our  object  to  unmask  these  villains," 
and  inferred  that  he  would  treat  them 
accordingly.      Such  are  the  objects  of 
those  who,  being  out  of  this  House,  are 
promoting  the  Motion  now  before   it. 
oir,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  will  generally  unite  for 
such  objects ;  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
the  working  classes  would  not  xmite  for 
such  objects ;  yet  it  is  for  those  objects 
that  they  are  invited  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Border  Burghs.     His  active  sup- 
porters are,  indeed,   those  who  would 
bring  the  clergy  and  the  farmers  of  the 
country  into   antagonism  with  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  the  country.     I  think 
it  right,  therefore,  when  we  have  a  Mo- 
tion like  this  brought  before  us,   and 
laudatory  allusions  are    made    to    the 
peaceful  manner  in  which  it  is  supported 
in  the  country,  that  the  House  should 
know  what  are  the  ulterior  objects  of 
the  prime  movers    and    promoters    of 
these  meetings,  and  that  the  peaceful 
assurances  which  we  receive  here  should 
be  contrasted  with  the  language  that  is 
used  elsewhere.      I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham   should  seem    so 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  question  of  re- 
distribution of  seats.     He  and  I  have 
some  recollection     of    what     occurred 
during  the  re-distribution  of  seats  that 
followed  upon  the  Reform  Act  of  1867. 
There  happened  to  be .  a  large  parish 


forming  part  of  Birmingham — the  parish 
of  Aston — in  which  is  situated  property 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  it  was  proposed  by  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  that  that  parish 
should  be  included  in  the  borough  of 
Birmingham,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  is  so  zealous  K)r  the  extension 
of  the  household  franchise  elsewhere, 
joined  'a  combination  in  this  House  to 
overrule  the  decision  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners,  and  by  excluding  Aston 
from  the  borough  he  represents,  he  de- 
prived thousands  of  his  neighbours  of 
household  suffrage,  and  left  them  to  be, 
as  I  conclude  he  thinks,  misrepresented 
by  myself  and  my  Colleague  as  county 
Members.  The  right  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  fear  that  he  might  have  too 
much  of  household  suffrage  near  home. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  now 
recommended  that  the  re-distribution  of 
seats  shall  be  postponed,  until  after  the 
extension  of  household  suffirage  to  the 
county  constituencies  has  been  effected. 
Many  of  the  county  constituencies  would 
thus  be  encumbered  by  an  enormous 
and  disproportionate  number  of  voters ; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  actually 
proposes  that  to  a  House  of  Commons, 
returned  by  these  reformed  constituen- 
cies, acting  as  a  sort  of  confused  Conven- 
tion, should  be  committed  the  delicate 
task  of  re-distributing  the  seats  for  all 
the  constituencies.  I  will  only,  in  con- 
clusion, say  that  the  warning  given  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  tiie  Univer- 
sity of  London  seems  to  me  founded  in 
true  wisdom ;  and  that  the  proposal 
submitted  to  the  House  in  the  first  Keso- 
lution  without  the  second  appears  to  me 
inconsistent  with  common  sense. 

Me.  PAENELL,  who  spoke  amid 
loud  cries  for  a  Division,  was  understood 
to  express  his  intention  to  support  the 
Motion  with  a  free  heart,  because  there 
was  no  distinction  drawn  between  one 
part  of  the  country  and  another,  and  it 
would  include  Ireland. 


Question  put. 

The  House  divided  ; 
264 :  Majority  99. 


-Ayes  165 ;  Noes 


PARLIAMENT— EXCLUSION  OF 
STRANGERS.  —  SESSIONAL    ORDER. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  moved  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  Sessional  Order  made  last 
Session,  providing  that  Strangers  be  ex- 
cluded on  the  Motion  of  any  hon.  Member 
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only  upon  a  division,  to  be  taken  without 
discussion  or  Amendment,  stating  that 
the  concurrence  of  opinion  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  which  had  been  ascer- 
tained, was  that  the  Order  should  not  be 
made,  as  had  first  been  proposed,  a 
Standing  Order. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Order  of  the  31st  .day  of 
May  1875,  relative  to  the  Exclusion  of 
Strangers,  be  made  a  Sessional  Order.'' 
— {Mr,  Disraeli,) 

Mr.  EYLANDS  said,  he  did  not  de- 
sire  to  take  a  course  that  was  unreason- 
able or  unfair;  but  as  there  was  no 
urgent  necessity,  and  as  they  could  not 
have  the  matter  reported  in  the  public 
Press,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mb.  PAENELL  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  'be  now  adjourned.'' 
— {Mr,  Rylande,) 

Mr.  J.  COWEN  thought  a  Motion 
which  involved  the  honour,  and  to  some 
extent  the  interest,  of  a  Gentleman  who 
had  a  seat  in  that  Assembly,  should  not 
be  debated  at  that  hour,  and  therefore 
he  was  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  whose  conduct  was  always 
marked  by  a  sense  of  fairness,  would 
allow  this  debate  to  be  adjourned  until 
the  collateral  points  could  be  discussed. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  that  was  a  mis- 
take. The  other  Motion  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Lewis) 
now  stood  as  a  separate  Motion,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his. 

Mr.  butt  objected  to  the  Motion 
being  agreed  to  without  full  debate  and 
consideration.  If  carried  it  would  be 
fatal  to  freedom  of  discussion,  and  would 
be  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges 
of  hon.  Members.     It  would  establish  a 

Srecedent  for  carrying  a  Motion  without 
ebate.     He  had  an  Amendment  to  pro- 
pose. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  going  to  move  an  Amendment, 
otherwise  I  should  not  have  pressed  the 
matter.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday  13th 
June. 

Mr,  Disraeli 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES  ACT    (1875) 

MENT   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Ghancellob  of  the  Exchb- 
QUBB,  Bill  to  amend  "The  Friendl;^  Societiei 
Act,  1875,*'  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchbqueb  and  Mr.  Wil- 
hiAM  Henry  Smith. 

BUI  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  177.] 

PUBLIC  HEALTH   (iRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicxs-Beach, 
Bill  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  Acts 
relating  to  PubUc  Health  in  Ireland,  ordertd  to 
be  brought  in  bv  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and 
Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland. 

Biilpretentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  178.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  One 
o'clock  till  TkurtdMp. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thursday,  1st  June,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— i^trt^  Reading^ 
Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  (Homsey)  ♦  (104) ;  Local  Go- 
vernment Board's  Provisional  Orders  Con- 
firmation (Carnarvon,  &c.)  *  (105) ;  Bank- 
ruptcy (106). 

Committee — Report — Trade  Union  Act  (1871) 
Amendment  ♦  (98) ;  Tramways  Orders  Con- 
firmation (Bristol,  &c.)  ♦  (60) ;  Oyster  and 
Mussel  Fislieries  Order  Confirmation  *  (86) ; 
Salmon  Fisheries*  (72J. 

Third  Reading — Gas  ana  Water  Orders  Confir- 
mation (Cha^l-en-le-Frith,  &c.)  ♦  (69) ; 
Treasury  Solicitor  ♦  (76),  and  passed. 

Royal  Assent — Customs  and  Inland  Kevenoe 
^9  Vict.  c.  16];  (£11,000,000)  ConsoUdated 
Fund  [39  Vict.  c.  161 ;  Burgesses  (Scotland) 
'39  Viet.  c.  12] ;  Umted  Parishes  (Scotland) 
'39  Vict.  c.  11];  Drugging  of  Animals 
39  Vict.  c.  13];  Chelsea  Hospital  Accounts 
^39  Vict.  c.  14]  ;  Poolbeg  Lighthouse  ("39  Viet. 
c.  18] ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Orders 
[39  Vict.  c.  131;  Local  Government  Provi- 
sional Orders  (No.  2)  [39  Vict.  c.  14]  ;  Local 
Government  Provisional  Orders  (No.  3) 
[39  Vict,  c.  16] ;  Local  Government  Provi- 
sional Orders,  Briton  Ferry,  &c.  (No.  4) 
[39  Vict,  c.  16] ;  Local  Government  Ihx)vi- 
sional  Order,  Skelmersdale  (No.  6)  [39  Vict, 
c.  17]. 

BANKRUPTCY  BILL. 
BILL  PRESENTED.      FIRST  READING. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR:  Mj 
Lords,  I  have  to  ask  your  Lordships  to 
allow  me  to  call  attention  to  a  subject 
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whicli  I  am  afraid  will  not  appear  to  be 
one  of  mucli  interest,  but  whiob  really 
is  of  g^eat  importance  to  various  classes 
in  this  country — particularly  to  the  mer- 
cantile and  trading  classes.    I  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  Law 
of  Bankruptcy  in  this  country,  or  of  the 
yarious  changes  which  it  has  undergone; 
but  I  may  remind  your  Lordships  that 
the  course  of  legislation  on  bankruptcy 
in  this  country  has  shown  very  remark- 
able fluctuations  between  extremes.   Up 
to  1832  to  a  great  extent  the  control  of 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy  was  left  to 
the  creditors  or  those  who  directly  repre- 
sented the  creditors  in  the  bankruptcy. 
That  system  was  thought  *to  result  in 
considerable  evil  and  disorganization : — 
a  change  was  called  for,  and  in  1832 
commenced  a  period  of  what  may  be 
described    as    *' officialism"  —  that   is, 
bankruptcy     proceedings    were,     to    a 
greater  extent  than  had  been  the  case 
previously,   intrusted  to  the  Court    of 
Bankruptcy,   and   to   officials  paid  by 
salary  was  confided  the  task  of  winding- 
up  estates  in  bankruptcy.     That  con- 
tinued from  1832  until  1861.     In  the 
latter  year  the  tide  had  set  in  a  different 
direction,   and  an  advance  was    made 
towards  giving  the  creditors  once  more 
the  control  of  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
That  movement  was  consummated  by 
the  Act  of   1869 — the  present  Law  of 
Bankruptcy — which  to  a  greater  extent 
than  perhaps  had  ever  before  been  con- 
templated, handed  over  to  the  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  the  control  and  admi- 
nistration not  only  of  the   bankrupt's 
estate,  but  of  all  arrangements  in  the 
nature  of  bankruptcy.    But,  my  Lords, 
this    produced    evils    which    are    now 
greatly    complained    of.      Gb'eat    com- 
plaints were  made  before   1832  ;    but 
from   1832    to   1869  there  were  other 
complaints — namely,  complaints  that  the 
creditors  of   a  bankrupt  were  not  al- 
lowed to  manage  the  bankrupt's  affairs. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  since  1869  the 
discontent  has  not  ceased — on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  now  g^eat  complaints  of 
the  working  of  the  last  Act  relating  to 
bankruptcy.  Those  complaints  were  laid 
before  me  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and 
I  determined  to  appoint  a  small  Com- 
mittee of  those  who  were  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  matter,  in  order  that 
such    Committee    might    consider   and 
report  whether  any  change  by  legisla- 
tion,  or  by  meana  of  General  Orders, 


was  necessary  to  abate  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  in  the  working  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  of  1869.    I  should  like  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  members  of 
that  Committee.    First  there  was  Mr. 
Kettle,  a  County  Court  Judge,  who  has 
g^eat  practical  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  bankruptcy  proceedings.    Then  there 
was  Mr.  James  £.  Brougham,  the  ex- 
perienced Begistrar  in  the  London  Court 
of   Bankruptcy ;    next,   Mr.   Mansfield 
Parkyns,  the  Controller  in  Bankruptcy, 
who  makes  an  annual  return  as  to  the 
expenses  of  bankruptcy;  then  Mr.  Henry 
Nicol,  an  officer  of  the  Treasury,  to  whose 
care  the  details  of  the  finances  of  ihe 
County  Courts  are  intrusted ;  and,  lastly, 
Mr.  W.  Hackwood,  who,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  professional  man,   has 
practical  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
bankruptcy  system.  The  Committee  made 
a  Report  which  is  now  before  your  Lord- 
ships, and  which  is  not  the  less  valuable 
because  of  its  conciseness.  Before  calling 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  some  of  the 
statements  in  the  Eeport,  it  may  be  well 
that  I  should  state  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  cases  in  which  actual  bankruptcy 
occurs  in  this  country  are  rare.     There 
are  various  ways  iii  which,  when  a  man 
becomes  unable  to    meet  his  engage- 
ments, he  and  his  property  may  be  dealt 
with.     In  the  first  place,  he  may  be 
made  a  "bankrupt"  in  technical  form, 
and  remain  so  until  he  has  been  "dis- 
charged"  and  his  property  has    been 
divided  among  his  creditors.     In  the 
second  place,  a  man  may  be  made  a 
bankrupt,  but  that  proceeding  may  be 
displaced  by  a  composition  or  deed  of 
arrangement  with   his  creditors,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  or  supersede  the 
bankruptcy.   In  the  third  place,  without 
a  technical  bankruptcy,  a  debtor's  pro- 
perty may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  deed 
of  arrangement  and  distribution  among 
his  creditors.     In  the  fourth  place,  the 
creditors,  without  making  the  debtor  a 
bankrupt,  may  agree  to  a  composition, 
and  liberate  the  debtor  from  the  full 
amount  of  his  debts.      Now    whether 
there  is  an  arrangement    with    bank- 
ruptcy or  a  composition  without  bank- 
ruptcy in  all  cases  action  in  the  matter 
proceeds  on  a  resolution  by  the  creditors, 
and  the  minority  of  the  creditors,  whe- 
ther they  like  the  arrangement  or  not, 
are  bound  by  that  which  is  decided  by 
the  majority.      Your  Lordships  might 
like  to  know  the  comparison  in  point 
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of    nambers    between    the    oases    in 
which  bankruptcy  results  and  those  in- 
which  there  are  arrangements  or  com- 
positions.   I  have  got  a  Eetum  for  the 
year  1875,  and  I  find  that  there  were  in 
that  year  adjudications  in  bankruptcy, 
965 ;  liquidations  by  arrangement,  4,233 ; 
and  compositions  with  creditors,  2,691 — 
so  that  there  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
7,000  arrangements  and  compositions, 
as  against  965  bankruptcies,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  bankruptcies  were  only  about 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  cases. 
When  I  came  to  the  property  dealt  with, 
I  found  the  results  still  more  curious. 
In  the  same  year  the  liabilities  in  the  case 
of  the  bankruptcies  were  £6,981,240 ; 
those  in  the  case  of  the  liquidations  by 
agreement  no    less  than   £12,443,999, 
and  those  in  the  case  of  compositions, 
£6,068,405.     The  assets  realized  were 
in    the    case    of    actual    bankruptcies, 
£960,755 ;    in  that   of   liquidation   by 
arrangement,  £4,598,473;  andinthoseof 
composition  with  creditors,  £1,773,551. 
Your  Lordships  will  see,  therefore,  that 
the  interests  involved  in  the  case  of 
liquidations  and  compositions  are,  one 
might  almost  say,  infinitely  larger  than 
those  involved  in  the  case  of  bankruptcies 
proper.     As  these  liquidations  and  com- 
positions appear  to  be  so  largely  favoured 
by  creditors,  it  might  seem  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  result.     If,  indeed,  they  were 
in  all  cases  freely  entered  into,  without 
compulsion   or  restraint,    there    would 
seem  no  reason  for    interfering ;    but 
when  I  lay  before  your  Lordships  a  few 
more  facts,  I  think  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  very  many  cases  these 
liquidations  and  compositions  are  not 
freely  entered  into,  but  that  great  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  on  creditors  in 
order  to  make  them  consent  to   such 
arrangements.     Before  I  go  further  I 
will  ask  your   Lordships*  attention   to 
this  passage  in  the  Keport  of  the  Com- 
mittee— 

"  We  find  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
that  the  Act  of  1869  has  not  in  its  working 
satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  public,  inasmuch 
afl  it  affords  great  facilities  for  a  debtor  to  relieve 
himself  of  his  liabilities,  while  there  is  great  ex- 
travagance in  administ^ing  and  long  delay  in 
winding  up  estates." 

Now,  to  show  your  Lordships  how  the 
system  works,  I  will  first  take  the  case 
in  which  the  debtor  is  actually  made  a 
bankrupt.    The  principle  of  tie  Act  of 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


1869  is  that  in  this  case  the  crediton 
should  choose  as  their  trustee  a  person 
in  whom  they  have  confidence,  and  that 
the  trustee  should  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  getting  in  and  realizing  the 
property  of  the  bankrupt  and  dividing 
it  among  his  creditors.  In  theory  no- 
thing can  be  more  plausible  than  that ; 
but  it  is  not  found  to  work  at  all  well  in 
practice.  In  the  first  place,  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  in  a  body  which  has  no 
harmony — namely,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  all  the  creditors  to  work  together. 
In  general,  only  one  or  two  would  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  the  matter,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  would  interfere 
very  little  in  the  business,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  body  at  large 
is  generally  left  to  one  or  two  persons. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  body  of  creditors 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  case  in  bankruptcy 
where  the  person  who  desires  to  become 
trustee  does  not  obtain  proxies  from  the 
creditors  sufficient  to  'lus  own  appoint- 
ment. The  way  in  which  trustees  are 
appointed  is  thus  described  by  the  Com- 
mittee— 

"It  happens,  not  occasionally,  but  so  fre- 
quently as  almost  to  form  the  rule,  that  a 
stranger,  so  far  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
proceedings,  is  enabled,  by  the  proxies  he  has 
obtained,  to  vote  himself  trustee,  to  fix  his  own 
remuneration,  to  nominate  the  committee  of  in- 
spection, to  order  the  payment  of  his  costs,  and 
finally  to  vote,  in  liquidation  cases,  the  debtor's 
discharge.  We  report,  both  upon  our  own  ex- 
perience and  upon  the  information  we  have  col- 
lected, that  nearly  all  the  evils  which  have  led 
to  so  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  working  of 
the  Act  of  1869  can  bo  traced  to  the  direct  or 
indirect  effect  of  the  proxy  system  ;  and  that  in 
our  opinion  no  effectual  check  can  be  g^ven  to 
these  evils  so  long  as  remunerative  employment 
is  the  prize  for  which  proxies  can  be  used." 

My  Lords,  that  is  a  very  serious  and 
solemn  censure  of  the  mode  in  which 
trustees  are  appointed ;  but,  turning  to 
the  Keport  of  the  Controller  in  Bank- 
ruptcy {Pari.  Paper  210),  I  find  this 
further  information — 

"  The  total  number  of  estates  pending  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1876,  was  3,191.  ...  In  98  of 
these  pending  cases  the  trustees  cannot  be  found. 
The  number  of  reports  made  by  me  to  the 
Courts  on  the  conduct  of  trustees,  during  the 
year  was  446.  In  228  cases  the  trustees  com- 
plied before  the  hearing  of  the  summons ;  in  181 
cases  orders  were  made  against  the  trustee,  162 
of  which  have  been  complied  with ;  in  30  cases 
the  trustee  could  not  be  served  with  the  sum- 
mons; and  7  cases  are  still  pending." 
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Thus,  my  Lords,  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  entrusted  with  the  most 
importfloit  of  duties  in  connection  with 
bankruptcy  one-sixth  of  the  whole  were 
in  default  in  the  execution  of  their  duties, 
and  this  in  one  year.  But  there  is  even 
worse  than  that,  my  Lords.  I  ask  your 
Lordships'  particular  attention  to  these 
facts,  which  are  stated  by  the  Oom- 
mittee — 

*'  In  one  case  where  the  receipts  were  some 
£700,  received  by  the  trustee  in  one  cheque,  the 
costs  allowed  to  him  and  to  the  solicitor  greatly 
exceeded  the  £700.  The  Controller  has  a  list 
of  25  bankruptcies,  in  which  the  same  person 
was  trustee,  the  remuneration  voted  to  lum  by 
the  creditors — 1.«.,  by  himself  as  their  proxy — 
was  in  every  case  most  excessive,  in  some  in- 
stances exceeding  the  receipts.  In  only  two 
instances  did  cremtors  personally  attend,  and  in 
one  it  was  stated  by  one  of  them  that  he  was 
promised  payment  for  attending.  In  another 
case,  where  the  trustee  had  been  allowed  some 
hundreds,  he  claimed  a  further  sum  of  £130  for 
closing  the  bankruptcy ;  the  solicitor,  who  had 
also  been  allowed  some  hundreds,  claimed  £50 
odd  for  the  same  six  months,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  bill  showed  that  not  a  dozen  of  the 
items  were  other  than  charges  for  doing  trus- 
tee's work.  Among  them  were  journeys  to  see 
the  trustee  to  explain  his  accounts,  writing  on 
same,  making  out  trustee's  accounts,  fair  copies 
of  same,  entering  them  in  the  trustee's  books ; 
while  the  accounts  were  the  receipt  of  one  sum 
on  the  debit  side  and  half-a-dozen  payments  to 
the  trustee  and  solicitor  on  the  credit.  In  an^ 
other,  in  a  County  Court,  the  receipts  amounted 
to  £107,  paid  to  the  trustees  in  two  sums.  Out 
of  this  the  trustee  disbursed  £44  in  four  items, 
and  then  persuaded  the  creditors  to  vote  him  the 
balance,  £63,  for  his  remuneration.  The  Regis- 
trar of  another  Court,  having  struck  off  £150 
from  a  solicitor's  bill,  the  trustee  called  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors — «.*.,  of  himself  and  solicitor — 
and  voted  £150  additional  remuneration  to  the 
trustee,  who  handed  it  over  to  the  solicitor.  It 
is  but  just  to  say  that  where  the  trustee  is  an 
honest  man  of  business  the  results  are  satitf ac- 
tory.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  of  20  bank- 
ruptcies and  liquidations,  in  which  the  total 
receipts  were  £11,404,  and  the  trustees'  remu- 
neration but  £565,  or  5'1  per  cent,  and  the  total 
solicitors'  costs  but  £750,  or  6*6  per  cent.  The 
trustee  in  these  cases  was  for  years  a  chief  clerk 
in  a  County  Court  before  1869,  when  he  re- 
signed." 

My  Lords,  after  these  instances,  your 
Lordships  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
the  views  which  the  Committee  take  in 
reference  to  the  expense  of  this  system. 
The  Committee  state — 

''  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  that 
the  introduction  of  tiie  present  system  of  admi- 
mstration  by  paid  trustees  would  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  expense,  on  the  ground  that  accoimtants 
or  other  persons  experienced  in  bankruptcy  ad- 
ministration would  undMtake  the   reaUatioii 


and  distribution  of  the  property  of  debtors  for  a 
fair  commission  to  be  agreed  beforehand ;  and 
that  being  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the 
rules  and  practice  of  bankruptcy,  they  would  not 
need  the  general  and  costiy  assistance  of  solici- 
tors formerly  needed  by  unpaid  and  inexpeari- 
enced  creditors'  assignees.  The  great  majority 
of  bankruptcies  under  the  present  Act  have  been 
wound  up  by  professional  trustees,  mostiy  de- 
scribed as  accountants,  but  a  number  sufficient 
for  comparison  have  been  wound  up  by  creditor 
trustees,  who,  though  generally  accepting  remu- 
neration, appear  to  have  been  at  least  as  depen- 
dent on  their  solicitors  as  if  they  had  been  xm.- 
paid  assignees.  Ninety-four  bankruptcies  with 
assets  l^tween  £500  and  £5,000  (averaging 
£1,112)  which  have  been  wound  up  by  cremtor 
trustees,  have  cost  on  an  average  £244  per  estate, 
which  seems  a  very  large  average  for  the  class 
of  bankruptcies,  and  considering  that  heavy 
Court  fees  are  no  longer  levied  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Judicial  establishment.  Thisamount,  how- 
ever, includes  about  £  1 00  chargesand  expenses  for 
which  the  trustee  is  not  responsible,  the  expenses 
referable  to  the  creditor  trustee  being  £43  for 
his  remuneration,  and  about  £101  for  his  solici- 
tor's charges  and  incidental  expenses.  In  204 
bankruptcies  of  the  same  classes  (averaging 
£1,258),  which  have  been  wound  up  by  profes- 
sional !  trustees,  the  expenses  averaged  no  less 
than  £321,  or  (deducting  £100  as  above)  the  ex- 
penses referable  to  the  professional  trustee  were 
%o  per  cent  greater  than  those  of  the  creditor 
trustee,  being  £106  for  the  trustee's  remunera- 
tion and  £115  for  his  solicitor's  charges  and  in- 
cidental expenses.  It  appears,  therefore,  as  a 
rule  to  which  there  have  been  two  or  three,  but 
only  two  or  three,  striking  exceptions,  that 
neither  the  experience  of  the  professional  trus- 
tees nor  the  large  sum  paid  them  for  realizing 
the  estate,  has  prevented  their  incurring  at  least 
as  heavy  solicitor's  charges  as  when  the  solid- 
tor's  bill  included  nearly  the  whole  charges  of 
realization." 

My  Lords,  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
we  find  that  bankruptcies  proper  are 
dealt  with  by  the  trustees ;  but  now  I 
will  refer  to  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
even  greater  evils  than  those  which  the 
Controller  and  the  Committee  describe 
in  the  extracts  which  I  have  just  read  to 
your  Lordships.  In  actual  bankruptcy, 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
estate  may  be  corrected  if  brought  before 
the  Court ;  but  I  am  now  about  to  refer 
to  the  much  larger  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  control  of  the  trustee  is  much 
greater,  because  in  liquidation  or  com- 
position the  trustee  is  absolutely  master 
of  the  situation.  He  is  chosen,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  he  decides  as  to  debts  which 
ought  to  be  proved,  and,  in  fact,  b&  to 
ev'erything  which  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  liquidation  of  the  estate,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  the  composition.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  in 
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January  last  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Society — 

'*  A  debtor  can  now  file  a  petition  for  liquida- 
tion by  arrangement,  and  convene  a  meeting  of 
his  creditors  at  any  time  within  a  month,  and 
almost  at  any  place  he  pleases,  and  if  at  such 
meeting  a  majority  in  number,  representing 
three-fourths  in  value  of  the  creditors  there 
present,  or  represented  by  proxy,  pass  a  resolu- 
tion agreeing  to  a  composition,  and  such  resolu- 
tion is  afterwards  confirmed  at  a  second  meeting, 
by  a  bare  majority  in  number  and  value  of  the 
creditors  present,  or  represented,  such  arrange- 
ment is  binding  on  all  the  creditors.  As  a  rule, 
the  chief  creditors  rarely  attend  such  meetings, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  debtor,  by  the  aid  of 
proxies  of  friendly,  bribed,  oftentimes  of  full- 
secured,  and  sometimes  of  fictitious  creditors, 
can  get  released  from  his  debts  upon  almost  any 
terms  he  thinks  fit.  The  Controller  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  the  annual  Reports  to  Par- 
liament states  that  there  has  been  a  continued 
and  regular  decrease  in  the  rate  of  composition 
allowed  by  debtors  to  their  creditors  in  each 
year  since  the  commencement  of  the  Act." 

My  Lords,  that  is  a  serious  statement 
coming  from  a  body  of  that  kind.  Allu- 
sion is  then  made  to  a  remarkable  fact 
commented  on  by  the  Controller  in  his 
Report  of  last  year — namely,  the  increase 
in  the  number  and  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  compositions.  The  Controller 
says — 

"  I  have  again  to  call  attention  to  the  increase 
in  number  and  decrease  in  value  of  compositions 
paid  to  creditors  under  Section  126,  which,  con- 
tinuing year  by  year  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Act,  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  tempo- 
rary causes,  or  explained  in  any  satisfactory 
manner.  The  number  of  compositions  regis- 
tered has  increased  from  1,616  in  the  year  1870 
to  2,691  in  the  year  1875,  the  additional  1,075 
cases  being  thus  accounted  for : — Increased  num- 
ber of  compositions — not  exceeding  1«.  in  the 
pound,  465 ;  from  1«.  to  2».  6rf.  in  the  pound, 
434  ;  from  2«.  M.  to  5».  in  the  pound,  300.  In- 
crease in  number  of  compositions  at  the  lowest 
rates,  1,199 :  decrease  in  number  of  composi- 
tions at  higher  rates,  124 — total,  1,075." 

My  Lords,  I  am  sorry  that  what  you 
have  heard  does  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  evil,  because  I  find  that  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  even 
those  small  compositions  which  the 
minority  of  the  creditors  are  forced  to 
accept  are  not  paid.  The  Controller 
says — 

"The  loudest  and  most  general  complaints 
against  the  present  system  are  against  these 
arrangements  and  compositions,  and  yet  practi- 
cally everything  is  drawn  into  them.  Out  of 
£5,432,000  assets  declared  by  debtors  in  the 
year  1874,  £4,946,000  (or  more  than  90  per 
cent)  were  under  these  two  sections.  In  the 
same  year,  out  of  2,549  compounding  debtors 
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(under  Section  126)  only  162  were  able  to  pay 
their  creditors  more  tha^  half  they  owed  them, 
while  1,S03  were  unable  to  pay  more  than  one- 
fourth,  and  1,059  of  these  not  more  than  one- 
eighth,  including  501  debtors  whose  composi- 
tions averaged  a  few  pence  in  the  pound.  The 
trustee,  who  is  not  unfrequently  the  debtor's 
agent,  can  p^cnerally,  by  proxies  held  by  himself 
or  his  solicitor,  resolve  his  own  release  and  make 
his  own  terms  with  the  debtor  for  a  discharge 
from  his  debts;  and  as  the  trustee's  accounts 
are,  for  some  reason,  specially  exempted  from 
official  supervision,  nothing  is  officially  known 
of  the  results  of  administration  except  that 
general  rules  requiring  the  taxation  of  charges 
and  other  important  matters  are  disregarded, 
and  that  the  trustees  appropriate  the  undivided 
balances  and  unclaimed  dividends,  which  may 
be  very  largely  manufactured  in  liquidations  by 
arrangement,  and  that  they  can  employ  the 
funds  in  hand  to  their  own  advantage.  The 
same  agents  practising  in  both,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  who  profit  too  much  in  bank- 
ruptcy profit  much  more  in  liquidations,  or  that 
uzdess  there  is  some  hidden  advantage  to  credi- 
tors sufficient  to  more  than  balance  the  many 
and  manifest  disadvantages,  the  surprising  pre- 
ponderance  of  liquidations  by  arrangement  may 
be  more  reasonably  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
agents  than  to  discriminating  preference  on  the 
part  of  creditors.  In  the  year  1874  there  were 
4,400  liquidations  by  arrangement,  with  assets 
amounting  to  £3,462,000,  against  a  total  of 
930  bankruptcies,  with  assets  amounting  to 
only  £485,000,  and  the  assets  in  the  liquid- 
ation were  of  the  class  that  would  bear  a 
very  much  larger  amount  to  be  abstracted  from 
them  by  expenses  or  otherwise,  and  yet  pay 
very  much  larger  dividends  to  the  creditors, 
there  being  on  an  average  £31  assets  in  liquida- 
tions, and  only  £13  in  bankruptcies,  to  every 
£100  liabihties." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have,  I  think,  stated 
enough  to  satisfy  your  Lordships  that 
there  is  justice  in  the  complaints  made 
by  these  creditors  who  are  in  the  mi- 
nority as  to  the  way  in  which  those 
liquidations  and  compositions  are  worked. 
I  have  now  come  to  another  class  of 
serious  evils  which  have  been  pointed 
out.  In  the  case  of  liquidation  by 
arrangement  under  the  present  system 
there  is  no  audit.  The  creditors  might 
be  able,  perhaps,  by  a  process  of  law  to 
call  the  trustee  to  account ;  but  there  is 
no  audit  that  the  trustee  must  submit 
to,  or  which  any  Court,  by  summary 
process,  could  compel  him  to  pass. 
Under  the  old  system  of  insolvent  estates 
there  was  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
paid  into  Court  in  the  shape  of  dividends 
which  were  never  called  for.  I  think  I 
am  not  wrong  in  stating  that  it  accumu- 
lated until  it  amounted  to  some  millions 
sterling.  Some  years  ago  that  money 
was,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
takeii  for  public  uses— of  course,  on  a 
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guarantee  that  payment  would  be  made 
out  of  the  pubuo  funds  to  any  persons 
who  could  prove  a  claim  against  any 
portion  of  the  money  so  taken.  But 
since  1869  there  has  been  no  control 
whatever  over  unpaid  dividends;  and 
this  presents  a  serious  and  important 
question,  the  mag^tude  of  which  startled 
me  when  I  came  to  consider  it.  There 
are  now  about  3,000  open  bankruptcies 
— bankruptcies  not  closed  under  the  Act 
of  1869 ;  and  between  16,000  and  17,000 
arrangements  and  liquidations  open — 
that  IS,  20,000  estates  in  which  divi- 
dends have  been  declared.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  Controller  has  adverted  to 
this  question  of  unpaid  dividends.  He 
says — 

"Under  the  present  system,  the  funds  col- 
lected are  not  paid  into  any  public  account,  but 
left  practically  in  the  control  of  the  trustees. 
The  Ukrge  and  continually  increasing  balance  in 
hand,  which  arises  from  the  excess  of  aggre- 
gate receipts  during  a  given  period  over  pay- 
ments accruing  due  during  that  period,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  employed  for  the  direct  or  indirect 
benefit  of  the  creditors,  except  in  rare  cases; 
though  a  considerable  portion  may  be  employed 
for  their  own  benefit  by  trustees  who  calculate 
on  a  continuance  of  business  enabling  them  to 
pay  dividends  on  older  estates  from  assets  to  be 
realized  in  newer  estates.  The  balance  declared 
by  trustees  in  bankruptcy  proper  for  the  31st  of 
December,  1875,  amountmg,  with  unclaimed 
dividends  to  nearly  £500,000,  it  is  probable, 
from  the  amount  of  assets  given  up,  and  from 
other  circumstances  connected  with  administra- 
tion under  liquidation  by  arrangement,  that  the 
total  balance  amounts  to  between  £3,000,000 
and  £4,000,000. 

This  may  be  a  very  lucrative  business  to 
some  persons,  as  we  find  that  one  person 
may  be  trustee  of  25  dififerent  estates. 
A  trustee  may  keep  in  his  hands  a  very 
large  amount  of  unclaimed  dividends, 
because  demands  on  the  older  estates 
can  be  more  than  paid  out  of  the  divi- 
dends coming  in  irom.  the  newer  ones. 
The  Controller  says  it  is  probable  that  the 
balance  amounts  to  between  £3,000,000 
and  £4,000,000.  But  that  is  not  the 
whole,  because  that  calculation  only  ex- 
tends to  what  comes  under  the  Act  of 
1869;  and  in  a  Eetum  to  Parliament 
it  is  stated  that  under  trust  deeds,  be- 
tween 1863  and  1869,  principal  to  the 
amount  of  £42,500,000  had  been  re- 
ceived by  trustees,  and  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  there  has  been  no 
audit  of  any  of  those  accounts;  and 
seeing  that  there  is  a  balance  of  between 
£3,000,000  or  £4,000,000  since  1869,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  speculate  as  to  the 
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portion  of  those  £42,000,000  which  may 
not  yet  be  outstanding.  Observe,  my 
Lords,  how  this  works — what  a  tempta- 
tion there  is  to  trustees  to  increase  the 
amount  of  unclaimed  dividends.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  dealings  in  the 
estates  of  insolvents  knows  how  this  can 
be  done  by  a  system  of  making  frequent 
declarations  of  dividends  of  very  small 
amounts  —  paying  the  money  realized 
from  the  estate  in  such  driblets  that 
there  is  the  greater  chance  of  creditors 
not  coming  forward  to  claim  their  divi- 
dends. This  object  may  be  further  pro- 
moted by  making  the  declaration  of 
dividend  as  little  public  as  possible,  and 
also  by  putting  as  many  obstacles  as 
possible  in  the  way  of  those  who  come 
forward  to  claim.  I  have  gone  through 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  system : — 
and  now,  my  Lords,  as  to  our  remedies. 
I  will  set  out  by  saying  that  we  desire  to 
preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  1869,  believing  it  to  be 
good  and  wholesome,  and  that  the  evils 
arise  from  the  defective  manner  in  which 
it  is  carried  out.  The  first  improvement 
we  propose  to  make  in  the  present  sys- 
tem is  this: — This  system  on  the  one 
hand  affords  an  inducement  to  creditors, 
and  especially  to  creditors  who  are  in- 
fiamed  by  temper,  to  make  persons 
bankrupt  who  have  been  guilty  of  no 
misconduct,  and  whose  trading  has  been 
perfectly  hortd  fidn.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  offers  an  inducement  to  debtors  who 
have  misconducted  themselves  and  in- 
curred debts  without  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  pay  them  to  run 
a  race  with  them,  and  force  them  to  a 
composition,  which  is  agreed  to,  or  ap- 
parently agreed  to,  by  a  majority  of  the 
creditors.  We  propose  that  in  all  cases 
of  liquidation,  whether  the  person  ini- 
tiating the  proceedings  is  a  creditor  or 
is  the  debtor,  that  application  should  be 
made  to  one  and  the  same  Court  for 
what  I  shall  term,  in  the  first  instance, 
liquidation.  Security  will  be  taken  that 
the  application  shall  be  in  the  Court  of 
a  district  where  the  debtor  is  known, 
and  where  his  creditors  are  to  be  found. 
There  is  no  such  security  now.  We 
propose  that  the  Court  should  have 
power  in  the  case  of  a  trader  debtor  to, 
make  a  liquidation  order  nUi ;  which 
may  be  revoked  if  the  debtor  shall  show 
that  the  petition  is  insufficient,  but 
which,  if  not  revoked  within  a  specified 
time,  shall  be  deemed  an  order  absolute 
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for  liqnidation.  In  case  of  a  non-trader 
debtor,  the  Court  will  make  an  order 
nisi  in  the  first  instance,  but  will  not 
make  the  order  absolute,  without  direct 
proof.  In  the  case  of  a  non-trader 
debtor  the  Court,  either  in  making  the 
order  nm,  or  afterwards  on  making  it 
absolute,  may  appoint  a  receiver  of  the 
debtor's  property.  When  the  order  has 
been  made  absolute  the  debtor  must, 
within  a  specified  time,  file  a  list  of  his 
creditors.  All  the  creditors  will  be  bound 
by  the  liquidation  proceedings.  Then 
a  provisional  committee  of  inspection 
will  be  formed  to  act  until  the  first 
general  meeting  of  the  creditors.  We 
propose  that  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  creditors  a  permanent  committee 
of  inspection  should  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  afiairs 
of  the  debtor,  and  that  the  investigation 
should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
committee  of  inspection  will  appoint  a 
receiver  or  trustee  of  the  estate.  At 
the  second  general  meeting  of  creditors 
it  would  be  for  an  adequate  majority  of 
the  creditors  to  decide  whether  they 
would  discharge  the  debtor  or  make 
him  a  bankrupt.  Any  proposal  for  a 
composition  must  be  made  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee  of  inspec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  pro- 
posal not  only  will  a  majority  of  the 
creditors  be  requisite,  but  the  rights  of 
the  minority  will  be  protected.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  trustee  shall  be  appointed, 
not  by  the  creditors  at  large,  but  by  the 
committee  of  inspection,  and  that  he 
shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  and 
under  the  inspection  of  that  committee 
at  a  maximum  scale  of  remuneration. 
The  use  of  proxies  will  be  permitted ; 
but  if  a  trustee  should  use  them  for  his 
own  interest  the  Court  will  have  a  right 
to  deprive  him  of  his  trusteeship.  When 
the  debtor  has  not  been  discharged  by 
the  second  general  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee of  inspection  he,  after  six  months, 
may  apply  to  the  Court  for  an  order  of  dis- 
charge. If  this  be  granted  he  will  be 
released  from  all  liabilities  except  debts 
incurred  by  fraud  or  breach  of  trust, 
debts  due  to  the  Crown,  or  penalties 
due  to  the  Kevenue,  and,  should  there  be 
any  surplus  of  the  estate,  it  would  be 
paid  over  to  the  debtor.  With  regard 
to  deeds  of  arrangements,  which  make 
over  the  whole  property  of  the  debtor, 
those  will  depend  on  the  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority excluding  secured  creditors.     We 
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propose,  further,  that  all  aooonnti  in 
bankruptcy  and  in  liquidataon  shall  be 
audited,  and  that  in  all  cases,  whether 
the  bankruptcy  or  the  liquidation  be 
closed  or  not,  the  whole  of  the  property 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
shall  at  the  end  of  two  years  be  paid 
into  Court,  so  that  there  may  be  every 
inducement  to  the  trustees  to  close  each 
case,  where  it  is  possible,  within  two 
years.  There  are  various  minor  provi- 
sions in  the  Bill  to  which  I  need  not  at 
this  moment  refer;  but  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  that  the  measure  proposes 
to  repeal  the  Act  of  1869,  so  that  the 
Bill  may  be  complete  in  itself,  contain- 
ing the  entire  law  on  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals.  I  have  only  to  add  that, 
if  the  Bill  receives  your  Lordships' 
sanction,  I  propose  to  introduce  a  Bill 
making  corresponding  alterations  in  the 
Debtors  Act  of  1869.  I  have  only  now 
to  lay  this  Bill  upon  the  Table,  and 
ask  your  Lordships  to  read  it  a  first 
time. 

Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law 
of  Bankruptcy,  and  for  other  purposes — 
presented  by  The  Lord  Chanoelu>b. 

Lord  HATHEELEY  said,  that  many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  deal  with 
the  suDJect  of  Bankruptcy,  and  rarious 
Bills  had  been  presented  to  Peurliament 
during  a  long  series  of  years  with  the 
purpose  of  amending  that  law ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  successive  at- 
tempts at  legislation,  experience  had 
shown  that  they  had  proved  inadequate 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  subject,  and  continued  oomplaints 
from  the  mercantile  classes  showed  that 
further  amendment  was  necessaiy.  When 
he  had  the  honour  of  filling  the  position 
now  held  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  he  found  that 
no  fewer  than  three  successive  Law 
Officers — one  of  whom  was  Sir  Huffh 
Cairns — had  prepared  Bills  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  the  Bill  which  he  himself 
(Lord  Hatherley)  brought  in  he  em- 
bodied what  he  considered  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  those  Bills.  That 
Bill  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  House  of 
Commons  after  considerable  discussion, 
and  when  it  came  up  to  their  Lordships' 
House  it  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee composed  of  many  eminent  and 
learned  Peers.  It  then  came  back  to 
their  Lordships,  and  finally  became  law. 
The  causes  to  which  the  failuzie  of  the 
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Bill  might  be  attributed  were  not  far  to 
seek — tbej  were  to  be  found,  indeed,  in 
the  Beport  made  to  tbe  Lord  Ohancellor 
by  a  gentleman  eminently  (Qualified  to 

S're  an  opnion  on  tbe  subject.  Mr. 
ansfield  Parkyni,  in  bis  Beport,  said — 
"The  ipecial  policy  of  the  Act  cA  1869  «u 
to  ^T«  creditotfl  uie  right  to  adnunisteT  its  pro- 
Tisioni  with  the  IsMt  pouible  official  uaistanoe. 
la  the  few  cases  where  this  almost  exclnaiTO 
authority  has  been  prudently  and  dillgODtly 
exercised  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1869  has 
not  been  unaatiBfactoi?." 
The  Legislature  endeavoured  to  give  tbe 
macbineiy  to  tbe  creditors,  and  left  it 
for  them  to  use  it,  and  in  the  concluding 
passage  which  he  bad  just  read,  tbeir 
Lordships  had  tbe  key  to  the  failure  of 
the  Act.  What  did  they  find  as  to  the 
eystem  of  proxies  ?  The  Beport  went  on 
to  say— 

"  It  happeDH  not  occaaionaUj',  but  lo  fre- 
quently as  almost  ia  iorm  tbe  rule,  that  a 
stranger,  so  far  as  appears  upon  the  face  of  the 
proceeding's,  is  enabled  \y  the  proxies  he  has 
obtained  to  veto  himsitlf  trustee,  to  fix  his  a — 
remuneration,  to  DOmiiiate  the  oonntiittee  of 
spection,  and  finally  to  vote  in  Uqoidation  ct 
the  debtor's  discharge." 

Thia,  bowerer,  could  not  be  done  except 
by  consent  of  tbe  credltorB,  because  tbe 
Act  gave  the  decision  to  a  majority  in 
number  and  three-fourths  in  value. 
There  was  a  point  of  even  greater  im- 
portance thau  the  abase  of  proxies. 
The  Beport  recommended  that  tbe  debtor 
should  DO  at  liberty  to  petition  for  ad- 
ministration. That  would  revive  many, 
if  not  all,  the  abuses  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  he  trusted  this  point  would  be 
re- considered,  and  that  it  would  still  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors  to 
choose  their  own  trustee  and  their  own 
mode  of  reooveriug  their  debta.  He  had 
that  morning  received  from  tbe  secre- 
tary of  a  society  for  amending  the  law 
on  thia  subject  a  atatement  that  the 
reason  why  the  existing  Act  worked  so 
badly  was  because  creditors  could  not 
be  got  to  attend  tbe  meetings.  It  oould 
not,  however,  be  laid  aa  a  fault  against 
a  Bill  that  it  did  not  work  when  no  on« 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  work  it.  The 
abusea  connected  with  tbe  system  of 
trustees  woold  be  greatly  under  the 
regulation  of  the  Court  if  its  powers 
were  properlyput  in  motion.  He  trusted 
that  toe  Bill  would  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  choioe  and  selection  of 
the  persona  who  were  to  act  as  trustees, 
and  Hiat  it  wouhl  also  ame&d  the  abuaee 


connected  with  the  system  of  proxies. 
The  Bill  should  also  deal  with  the  large 
amounts  said  to  be  left  in  the  bands  of 
trustees,  la  all  these  oases  their  Lord- 
ships would  find  that  the  supineness  of 
the  large  body  of  the  creditors  interested 
in  the  management  of  the  bankrupt's 
estate  conatituted  a  vast  dif&culty.  In 
the  management  of  public  companies 
there  was  the  same  difficulty  in  interest- 
ing the  shareholders,  unless  some  cala- 
mity occurred ;  and  in  winding-up  these 
companies  great  scandals  had  arisen 
juat  as  they  had  occurred  in  bankrupt- 
cies, and  in  a  considerable  degreo  from 
tbe  same  cause.  Creditors  would  not 
bestow  that  care  and  attention  which  the 
administration  of  a  bankrupt's  estate 
required.  If  the  dividend  were  very 
small  they  wrote  it  off  their  books,  and 
treated  it  as  a  bad  debt ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  when  the  creditor' s  debt  was 
very  large,  he  was  very  unwilling  that 
his  name  should  appear,  especially  if 
tbe  bankruptcy  threatened  to  be  unpro- 
pitioua — be  did  not  wish  the  world  to 
know  of  bis  loss  any  more  than  be  could 
help,  and  he  therefore  abstained  from 
appearing  in  the  proceedinga.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  the  creditors  to  settle 
the  terms  on  which  a  trustee  should 
hold  property,  and  the  deed  bad  to  be 
enrolled  with  the  registrar,  where  any 
creditor  might  see  it.  He  regretted  that 
the  financial  portion  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Law,  which  was  favourably  spoken  of 
in  the  sensible  Beport  of  Mr.  Parkyns, 
bad  not  been  submitted  to  the  same 
scrutiny  as  its  other  provisions. 

Bill  read  1*;  to  bo  prinUd :  and  to 
be  read  2'  on  Thvrtiay  the  22t)i/  inttant. 
(No.  106.) 


QUEBTIOIf. 

LoBD  CAMPBELL  asked  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  Whether  they  ob- 
ject to  present  the  despatch  in  which 
they  have  refused  to  concur  in  the  pro- 
posals recently  agreed  upon  at  Berlin  ? 
When  on  Monday  last  be  asked  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  the  Government  ob- 
jected  to  produce  this  despatch,  he  did 
not  put  the  Question  because  he  thought 
their  deoiaion  stood  in  any  need  of  ex- 
planation or  defence;  on  the  contrary, 
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for  liqnidation.  In  case  of  a  non-trader 
debtor,  the  Court  will  make  an  order 
nisi  in  the  first  instance,  but  will  not 
make  the  order  absolute,  without  direct 
proof.  In  the  case  of  a  non-trader 
debtor  the  Court,  either  in  making  the 
order  n»»»,  or  afterwards  on  making  it 
absolute,  may  appoint  a  receiver  of  the 
debtor's  property.  When  the  order  has 
been  made  absolute  the  debtor  must, 
within  a  specified  time,  file  a  list  of  his 
creditors.  All  the  creditors  will  be  bound 
by  the  liquidation  proceedings.  Then 
a  provisional  committee  of  inspection 
will  be  formed  to  act  until  the  first 
general  meeting  of  the  creditors.  We 
propose  that  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  creditors  a  permanent  committee 
of  inspection  should  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  affairs 
of  the  debtor,  and  that  the  investigation 
should  be  held  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
committee  of  inspection  will  appoint  a 
receiver  or  trustee  of  the  estate.  At 
the  second  general  meeting  of  creditors 
it  would  be  for  an  adequate  majority  of 
the  creditors  to  decide  whether  they 
would  discharge  the  debtor  or  make 
him  a  bankrupt.  Any  proposal  for  a 
composition  must  be  made  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee  of  inspec- 
tion ;  and  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  pro- 
posal not  only  will  a  majority  of  the 
creditors  be  requisite,  but  the  rights  of 
the  minority  will  be  protected.  We  pro- 
pose that  the  trustee  shall  be  appointed, 
not  by  the  creditors  at  large,  but  by  the 
committee  of  inspection,  and  that  he 
shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  and 
under  the  inspection  of  that  committee 
at  a  maximum  scale  of  remuneration. 
The  use  of  proxies  will  be  permitted ; 
but  if  a  trustee  should  use  them  for  his 
own  interest  the  Court  will  have  a  right 
to  deprive  him  of  his  trusteeship.  When 
the  debtor  has  not  been  discharged  by 
the  second  general  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee of  inspection  he,  after  six  months, 
may  apply  to  the  Court  for  an  order  of  dis- 
charge. If  this  be  granted  he  will  be 
released  from  all  liabilities  except  debts 
incurred  by  fraud  or  breach  of  trust, 
debts  due  to  the  Crown,  or  penalties 
due  to  the  Revenue,  and,  should  there  be 
any  surplus  of  the  estate,  it  would  be 
paid  over  to  the  debtor.  With  regard 
to  deeds  of  arrangements,  which  make 
over  the  whole  property  of  the  debtor, 
those  will  depend  on  the  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority excluding  secured  creditors.     We 
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propose,  further,  that  all  aooounti  in 
bankruptcy  and  in  liquidation  shall  be 
audited,  and  that  in  all  cases,  whether 
the  bankruptcy  or  the  liquidation  be 
closed  or  not,  the  whole  of  the  property 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
shall  at  the  end  of  two  years  be  paid 
into  Court,  so  that  there  may  be  eveiy 
inducement  to  the  trustees  to  close  each 
case,  where  it  is  possible,  within  two 
years.  There  are  various  minor  provi- 
sions in  the  Bill  to  which  I  need  not  at 
this  moment  refer ;  but  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  that  the  measure  proposes 
to  repeal  the  Act  of  1869,  so  that  the 
Bill  may  be  complete  in  itself,  contain- 
ing the  entire  law  on  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals.  I  have  only  to  add  that, 
if  the  Bill  receives  your  Lordships' 
sanction,  I  propose  to  introduce  a  Bill 
making  corresponding  alterations  in  the 
Debtors  Act  of  1869.  I  have  only  now 
to  lay  this  Bill  upon  the  Table,  and 
ask  your  Lordships  to  read  it  a  first 
time. 

Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Law 
of  Bankruptcy,  and  for  other  purposes — 
presented  by  The  Lord  Chancellob. 

Lord  HATHERLEY  said,  that  niany 
attempts  had  been  made  to  deal  with 
the  subject  of  Bankruptcy,  and  various 
Bills  had  been  presented  to  Peurliament 
during  a  long  series  of  years  with  the 
purpose  of  amending  that  law;  but, 
notwithstanding  these  successive  at- 
tempts at  legislation,  experience  had 
shown  that  they  had  proved  inadequate 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  subject,  and  continued  complaints 
from  the  mercantile  classes  showed  that 
further  amendment  was  necessary.  When 
he  had  the  honour  of  filling  the  position 
now  held  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  he  found  that 
no  fewer  than  three  successive  Law 
Officers — one  of  whom  was  Sir  Huffh 
Cairns — had  prepared  Bills  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  the  Bill  which  he  himself 
(Lord  Hatherley)  brought  in  he  em- 
bodied what  he  considered  the  most 
valuable  portions  of  those  Bills.  That 
Bill  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  House  of 
Commons  after  considerable  discussion, 
and  when  it  came  up  to  their  Lordships' 
House  it  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee composed  of  many  eminent  and 
learned  Peers.  It  then  came  back  to 
their  Lordships,  and  finally  became  law. 
The  causes  to  which  the  failure  of  the 
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Bill  miebt  be  attributed  were  not  for  to 
Boek — m«7  were  to  be  found,  indeed,  in 
tbe  Beport  made  to  tbe  Lord  Chancellor 
by  a  gflutteman  eminently  qualified  to 

Sve  an  omnion  on  tbe  subject.     Mr. 
ansfield  Parkyna,  in  his  Beport,  said — 
"Tie  BpediB]  policy  of  the  Act  of  1869  was 
to  ^ve  erraiton  the  right  to  adminiater  ita  pro. 
TinoiiB  with  the  least  pouible  official  aamatAOoe. 
In  the  few  caua  where  this  atmoet  eiduuve 


The  Legialature  eudeavoared  to  give  the 
machinerj  to  the  creditors,  and  left  it 
for  them  to  use  it,  and  in  the  concluding 
passage  which  he  had  just  read,  their 
Lordships  had  the  key  to  the  failure  of 
the  Act.  "What  did  they  find  as  to  the 
Bjatem  of  proxies  ?  The  Report  went  on 
to  say — 

"  It  happens  not  oocflsioQally,  but  w  fre- 
quently as  almoat  to  form  the  rale,  that  a 
stranger,  bo  far  as  appears  upon  the  face  of  the 
proceedings,  is  enabled  by  the  proiiea  he  has 
obtained  to  vote  himself  tnutee,  to  fix  his  own 
lemuneration,  to  nominate  the  oommittee  of  in- 
spection, and  Snally  to  vote  in  liquidation  cases 
the  debtor's  discharge." 

This,  however,  could  not  be  done  except 
by  consent  of  the  creditors,  because  the 
Act  gave  the  decision  to  a  majority  in 
number  and  three- fourths  in  value. 
There  was  a  point  of  even  ^eater  im- 
portance than  the  abuse  of  proxies. 
TheBeportrecommeiLded  that  the  debtor 
should  be  at  liberty  to  petition  for  ad- 
ministration. That  would  revive  many, 
if  not  all,  the  abuses  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  he  trusted  this  point  would  be 
re- considered,  and  that  it  would  still  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors  to 
choose  their  own  trustee  and  their  own 
mode  of  recovering  their  debts.  He  had 
that  morning  received  &om  the  secre- 
tary of  a  society  for  amending  the  law 
on  this  subject  a  statement  that  the 
reason  why  the  existing  Act  worked  so 
badly  was  because  creditors  oould  not 
be  got  to  attend  the  meetings.  It  could 
not,  however,  be  laid  as  a  fault  against 
a  Bill  that  it  did  not  work  when  no  one 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  work  it.  The 
abuses  connected  with  the  system  of 
trustees  would  be  greatly  under  the 
regulation  of  the  Court  if  its  powers 
were  properly  put  in  motion.  He  trusted 
that  the  Bill  would  bring  about  an  im- 
provement in  the  choice  and  selection  of 
the  persons  who  were  to  act  as  trustees, 
and  that  it  would  also  amend  the  abneee 
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connected  with  the  ^tem  of  proxies. 
The  Bill  should  also  deal  with  the  lai^ 
amounts  said  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
trustees.  In  all  these  cases  their  Lord- 
ships would  find  that  the  supineness  of 
the  large  body  of  the  creditors  interested 
in  the  management  of  the  bankrupt's 
estate  constituted  a  vast  difficulty.  In 
the  management  of  public  companies 
there  waa  the  same  difficulty  in  interest- 
ing the  shareholders,  unless  some  cala> 
mity  occurred  ;  and  in  winding-up  these 
companies  great  scandals  had  arisen 
just  as  they  had  occurred  in  bankrupt- 
cies, and  in  a  considerable  degreo  from 
the  sama  cause.  Creditors  would  not 
bestow  that  care  and  attention  which  the 
administration  of  a  bankrupt's  estate 
required.  If  the  dividend  were  very 
small  they  wrote  it  off  their  books,  and 
treated  it  as  a  bad  debt ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  creditor's  debt  was 
very  large,  he  was  very  unwilling  that 
his  name  should  appear,  especially  if 
the  bankruptcy  threatened  to  be  unpro- 
pitious — he  did  not  wish  the  world  to 
know  of  his  loss  any  more  than  he  could 
help,  and  he  therefore  abstained  from 
appearing  in  the  proceedings.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  the  creditors  to  settle 
the  terms  on  which  a  trustee  should 
hold  property,  and  the  deed  had  to  be 
enrolled  with  the  registrar,  where  any 
creditor  might  see  it.  He  regretted  that 
the  financi^  portion  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Law,  which  was  favourably  spoken  of 
in  the  sensible  Eeport  of  Mr.  Parkyns, 
had  not  been  submitted  to  the  same 
scrutiny  as  ita  other  provisions. 

Bill  read  1';  to  be  printed;  and  to 
be  read  2'  on  Thursday  the  ^2nd  inttattt, 
(No.  106.) 


QUEBTIOIT.        OBSEKVATIOKS. 

LoBD  CAMPBELL  asked  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  Whether  they  ob- 
ject to  present  the  despatch  in  which 
they  have  refused  to  concur  in  the  pro- 
posals recently  agreed  upon  at  Berlin? 
When  on  Monday  last  he  asked  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  the  Government  ob- 
jected  to  produce  this  despatch,  he  did 
not  put  the  Question  because  he  thought 
their  decision  stood  in  any  need  of  ex.~. 
planation  or  defence;  on  the  contrary. 
3  0  2 
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had  they  come  to  an  opposite  decision, 
then  he  would  have  thought  both  ex- 
planation and  defence  might  have  been 
required,  although  they  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  give.  The  production  of 
the  despatch  might  lead  to  three  desir- 
able effects.  One  was,  that  it  might 
tend  greatly  to  reclaim  France  and  Italy 
from  the  unhappy  course  into  which  they 
had  been  hurried ;  secondly,  it  might 
retard  the  application  of  the  proposal 
in  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  able  to  participate ;  and,  thirdly,  it 
would  tend  to  uphold  the  advisers  of  the 
Porte  in  listening  to  the  counsels  of  its 
friends,  and  in  turning  a  cautious  ear  to 
the  proposals  of  its  enemies.  He  would, 
however,  defer  to  the  judgment  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  as  they  must  be 
conversant  with  this  important  document. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  since  giving 
Notice,  on  Monday  last,  of  his  intention 
to  put  this  Question,  events  had  taken 
place  which  might  make  it  imprudent  to 
do  now  what  might  have  been  previously 
done  consistently  with  sound  policy.  It 
would  be  premature  to  speak  with  any 
freedom  upon  what  had  recently  hap- 
pened on  the  Bosphorus,  since  to  do  so 
wouldraise  a  tumult  of  ideas  even  in  minds 
the  most  insensible ;  but  from  informa- 
tion that  had  reached  him  he  was  able 
to  assure  their  Lordships  that  among  the 
British  residents  at  Constantinople  the 
event  was  viewed  with  joy  and  exulta- 
tion, and  with  an  increased  sense  of 
security.  His  own  impression  was  that 
there  was  but  one  Embassy  at  that  place 
by  which  thnt  event  would  be  bitterly 
lamented.  The  immediate  and  practical 
effect  must  be  to  secure  the  power  of 
men  who  alone  were  able  to  regenerate 
the  Empire,  and  whose  power,  under  the 
late  Sultan,  would  have  had,  at  any 
rate,  so  precarious  a  tenure  that  it  might 
at  any  moment  have  been  overthrown. 
He  trusted  that  what  had  occurred  would 
tend  to  strengthen  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  tlie  determination  to  avoid 
any  general  Conference  to  which  they 
might  be  invited— and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Europe,  would  be  nothing 
but  a  snare,  and  in  the  determination  in 
no  manner  to  depart  from  the  principles 
they  had  laid  down,  or  the  position  they 
had  occupied.  The  event  might  tend  to 
increase  their  firmness  in  maintaining 
their  present  passive  isolation,  as  it  was 
calculated  to  add  to  their  conviction 
that  those  who  first  endured  would  ulti- 
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mately  conquer.  Haying  weighed  this 
event,  he  had  arrived  at  the  oonviction 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  any  sudden,  impassioned,  and 
unpremeditated  impulse ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  had  been  long  contem- 
plated, and  had  been  matured  and 
deliberately  organized,  though  rapidly 
accomplished.  He  trusted  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  the  production 
of  the  despatch  referred  to. 

The  Eakl  of  DERBY:  My  noble 
Fnend  asks  whether  I  now  object  to 
present  the  despatch  as  to  which  he  put 
a  Question  10  days  ago.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  the  only  objection  I  feel 
to  making  public  any  Papers  on  this 
question.  I  need  not  point  out  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  present  a  de- 
spatch containing  certain  proposals  in 
which  we  have  refused  to  concur  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  presenting  the 
proposals  themselves.  My  only  objec- 
tion to  that,  and  the  objection  which 
still  remains  in  force,  is  that  these  pro- 
posals, although  agreed  upon  by  the 
various  Powers,  have  not  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Government  of  the  Porte,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a 
public  document.  The  proposals  are 
still  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  the  Question  was  put  to  me  pre- 
viously— that  is  to  say,  though  they 
have  been  Agreed  upon  as  between  the 
proposers,  they  have  not  been  formally 
placed  before  the  Porte.  I  am,  there- 
fore, still  unable  to  lay  these  Papers  on 
the  Table.  With  regard  to  the  grave 
and  important  event  to  which  my  noble 
Friend  has  referred,  I  agree  with  him 
that  tliis  would  hardly  be  the  time  to 
discuss  it  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  an 
event  which  has  arisen,  I  believe,  from 
the  spontaneous  feeling  of  the  people 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  not  influenced 
by  any  foreign  agency.  It  is  an  event 
the  consequences  of  which  may  be  ex- 
tremely important,  but  from  which  I 
hope  we  have  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  but  good  results.  When  we  meet 
again  a  fortnight  hence,  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  in  a  condition  to  speak  with 
more  knowledge  and  with  more  confi- 
dence upon  this  matter  than  we  can  do 
now. 

Lord  WAVENEY  said,  events  had 
marched  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
Berlin  Conference  and  the  Andrasej 
Note  had  as  much  passed  out  of  the 
domain  of  diplomacy  as  the  Treaty  of 
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Paris.  Still,  a  rery  large  discretion 
must  be  left  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  publication  of  any  de- 
tails they  might  have  in  their  posses- 
sion. There  were,  however,  some  de- 
tails published  which  he  would  refer  to, 
in  the  hope  that  the  Government  might 
be  able  to  give  satisfactory  assurances  as 
to  that  which  was  known  only  through 
the  public  Press.  It  appeared  rem  ar- 
able that  the  public  JPress  had  been 
supplied  with  information  that  there 
had  been  some  undercurrent  of  appre- 
hension communicated  from  the  centre 
of  distrust,  Constantinople,  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Servia;  and  if  the  public 
Press  had  been  rightly  informed,  three 
measures  of  a  trenchant  and  decisive 
character  had  been  under  preparation 
for  some  months  to  be  ready  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  Press  was  silent,  and 
a  general  reserve  was  maintained  on 
the  subject;  it  was  understood,  how- 
ever, that  a  forced  loan  was  to  be  raised 
for  Servia  ;  that  the  period  for  dis- 
charge of  private  obligations  was  de- 
ferred ;  ana  that  repressive  laws  on  the 
Press  were  prepared ;  and,  again,  a  co- 
lourable nationality  had  been  given  to 
an  officer  who  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  Central  Asia  that  he  might  pass 
into  the  employment  of  the  Servian  Go- 
vernment. He  made  no  comments,  but 
he  recommended  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  public 
mind  was  grievously  disquieted,  and  he 
hoped  some  satisfactory  explanation 
would  be  given  on  the  subject. 


ELEMENTABY       EDUCATION       PROVISIONAL 

OBDER  CONFIBMATION   (hORNSEY) 

BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  made 
by  the  Education  Department  under  *'  The 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,"  to  enable 
the  School  Board  for  Homsey  to  put  in  force 
"  The  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845," 
and  the  Acts  amending  the  same^ — Was  presented 
by  The  Earl  Cadooan  ;  read  1» ;  and  referred 
to  the  Examiners.     (No.  104.) 


LOCAL  QOYEBNMENT  BOABD's  FBOVISIONAL 
OBDEBS  CONFIBMATION  (CABNABVON,    &C.) 

BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders 
of  the  Local  Gt)vemment  Board  relating  to  the 
borough  of  Carnarvon  and  the  districts  of  Long 
Eaton,  Saint  Neots,  Shepton  Mallet,  Tenbury 
Wells,  Tunbridge  WeUs,  Walton-on-the-Nase, 


Withington,  and  Whitwood — ^Was  presented  by 
The  Earl  of  Jersey;  read  1»;  and  re/erred  to 
the  Examiners.     (No.  105.) 

House  adjourned  at  Seven  o'clock, 

to  Tuesday  the  13th  instant, 

a  quarter  before 

Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  \st  June,  1876. 


MINUTES.]  —  Public  Bills— Ordered— First 
Reading — Prisons  [180] ;  Army  Corpp  Train- 
ing ♦  [182]  ;  Metropolitan  Commons  (Barnes)  * 
[181]. 

First  MeadinffStsitiiie  Law  Revision  (Substi- 
tuted Enactments)  ♦  [183]. 

Select  Committee — Waterford,  New  Ross,  and 
Wexford  Junction  Railway  (Sale)  ♦  [148], 
nominated. 

Committee — Commons  [61] — r.p. 

Committee — i^^jpor^— Tramways  Order  Confirma- 
tion (Wantage)  ♦  [167]  ;  Gas  and  Water 
Orders  Confirmation*  [168];  Poor  Law 
(Scotland)  ♦[130-179]. 

Considered'  as  amended — Small  Testate  Estates 
(Scotiand)  •  [146]. 


PBIVATE    BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  Standing  Order  131  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  the  time  for  depositing  Peti- 
tions against  Private  Bills,  or  against  any  Bill 
to  confirm  any  Provisional  Order,  or  Provisional 
Certificate,  be  extended  to  Thursday  the  8th  day 
of  this  instant  June. — {2he  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means,) 

PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER- 
MR.  HERBERT'S  PICTURE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  Sebjeakt  SIMON  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  If  he  would 
state  to  the  House  when  Mr.  Herbert, 
E.A.,  received  his  commission  to  paint 
a  companion  picture  to  the  **  Moses  De- 
livering the  Tablets  of  the  Law  "  in  the 
Peers'  Robing  Room ;  what  is  the  sum 
he  is  to  receive  ;  what  money  on  ac- 
count has  been  paid  to  him ;  what  are 
the  dates  of  such  payments ;  and,  what 
progress  has  Mr.  Herbert  made  with  the 
work? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX,  in  reply, 
said,  the  picture  had  been  ordered  in 
1866,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  was 
£4,000.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Herbert 
had  received  three  instalments  of  £1,000 
each.    When  he  received  the  last  in* 
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8t€iliiieiit  the  work  was  tliree  -  fourths 
finished.  Mr.  Herbert  then  moved 
from  one  studio  to  another,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  transmission  of  goods  from 
one  studio  to  the  other  the  picture  was 
so  seriously  injured  that  this  distin- 
guished artist  had  to  put  it  by  and  be- 
gin to  paint  another.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  he  (Lord  Henry 
Lennox)  was  sure  would  agree  with  him 
that  it  did  not  behove  his  Office  to  be 
too  severe  with  regard  to  time.  He 
might  say  that  Mr.  Herbert  had,  within 
the  last  year,  rendered  him  much  valu- 
able time  and  service  with  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  frescoes  in  that 
House,  and  he  had  rendered  these  ser- 
vices gratuitously.  He  hoped  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  notwithtand- 
ing  all  these  delays,  the  work  of  this 
great  artist  would  be  completed. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS— TIDESWELL 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  a.  M^AHTHUE  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  If  it  be  true 
that  the  Grammar  School  at  Tideswell 
has  been  closed  for  three  or  four  years 
past ;  and,  if  so,  to  state  to  the  House 
why  it  has  been  closed,  and  whether 
any  steps  are  being  taken  to  have  it  re- 
opened ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  I  have  referred 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  is  true  the  Grammar 
School  at  Tideswell  has  been  practically 
closed  for  three  years  and  some  months. 
I  am  also  informed  that  it  is  understood 
it  has  been  closed  principally  on  account 
of  dissensions  between  the  master  and 
other  members  of  the  Governing  Body. 
A  scheme  for  the  future  administration 
of  the  school  has  been  framed  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners  and  has  recently 
been  passed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  so  that 
I  trust  after  a  short  time  the  school  will 
be  re-opened. 

INDIA— INDIAN  GAOLS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  M'AETHUK  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  it  is  true, 
as  stated  in  a  letter  published  a  few  days 
ago,  that  prisoners  in  many  of  the  Indian 
gaols  are  locked  up  at  night  in  scores 
together,  in  single  rooms;  that  the  prison 
officers  are  in  most  cases  convicts  them- 
selves, and  that  the  prisons  in  Lidia  are 
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manu&cturing  criminals  through  a  ge- 
neral neglect  of  moral  instmction,  and 
of  the  simplest  provision  for  separation, 
at  any  rate,  by  night ;  and,  if  die  state- 
ments referred  to  be  true,  whether  any 
steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  the 
evils  complained  of  ? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON :  There 
is  no  doubt  that  overcrowding  is  an  evil 
which  has  been  complained  of  in  Indian 
gaols,  but  in  the  new  gaols  steps  have 
been  taken  to  remedy  this  evil.  The 
prisoners  are,  however,  classified  with 
great  care.  In  certain  prisons  oonvicts 
are  employed  as  gaol  servants,  but  never 
in  greater  proportion  than  12  per  eent 
of  the  average  strength  of  the  prisoners. 
The  various  Governments  in  India  have 
done  much  during  the  past  few  years 
towards  improving  gaols,  both  as  to 
accommodation  as  well  ba  to  moral  in- 
struction and  superintendence,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  may  rest  assured  that 
this  important  subject  will  still  continue 
to  occupy  their  attention. 

MALAY  PENINSULA— THE  BRITISH 
RESIDENT  IN  SALANPORE. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, with  reference  to  Despatches  from 
and  to  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, lately  published  —  viz.  No.  19, 
of  March  18th,  1875,  and  No.  23,  of 
May  17th,  1875,  and  also  with  reference 
to  a  previous  Despatch,  No.  74,  of 
January  30th,  1875,  and  enclosed  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  G.  Davidson,  Whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  permitted  an 
officer  holding  the  appointment  of  British 
Eesident  in  Salanpore  to  remain  in- 
terested in  private  financial  transactions 
with  the  Chief  of  that  State,  and  to  ob- 
tain commercial  concessions  from  him  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  correspondence  of  a  con- 
fidential character  upon  this  subject, 
which  in  the  interest  of  the  public  ser- 
vice it  has  not  been  considered  advisable 
to  publish.  I  may  mention,  however, 
that  it  was  suggested  to  the  Governor 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  commercial  arrangements  with 
the  native  officials,  it  would  be  prefer- 
able that  some  emplcmnent  should  be 
found  elsewhere  for  Mr.  Davidson,  who 
is  believed  to  be  a  most  efficient  public 
servant.    I  regret,  however,  to  hear  that 
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this  gentlemaa'a  state  of  health  U  enob 
that  hia  retam  home  is  expected  very 
Bhortlj. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  BILL— 
SCHOOL  FEES.— QUESTION. 
Mb.  RICHARD  (for  Mr.  Oouun) 
asked  the  Vice  PreBident  of  the  Council, 
Whether,  under  Clause  24  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Bill,  it  is  intended  to 
give  the  different  local  committeeB  aa- 
Uioril;  to  decide  the  ability  of  the  parent 
to  pay  the  ordinary  school  fee ;  and, 
whether  it  is  the  duty  of  such  commit- 
tees, if  satisfied  of  the  inability,  to  give 
the  parent  suf&cient  money  to  pay  the 
said  fee? 

TiacouMT  SANDON :  It  is  certainly 
intended  in  the  Elementary  Education 
Bill  that  Boards  of  Ouai^ans  only 
should  have  the  power  of  deciding  as  to 
the  abihty  of  parents  to  pay  the  school 
fee  and  of  paying  such  fees,  and  not  the 
committees  which  they  or  the  Town 
Councils  may  appoint.  If  there  is  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  wording  of  the 
clause,  I  ehall  take  care  to  set  it  right  in 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— MEBICAL   OFFICER 

TO  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

aTTEBTIONS. 

Mk.  WAUDY  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  Whether  he  is  prepared  to 
state  the  intentions  of  the  Qovemment 
in  regard  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Simon  aE  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  ?  He  also 
wished  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Local 
Qovemment  Board,  Whether  he  ia  pre- 
pared to  state  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  regard  to  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Board,  Mr.  Simon  ? 

ViBOODHT  SANDON;  It  ia  not  pro- 
posed to  fill  up  the  post  of  Medical  Officer 
to  the  Privy  Council  which  has  lately 
become  vacant  owing  to  the  resignation 
of  that  most  distinguished  public  officer, 
Mr.  Simon.  Any  advice  which  the  Privy 
Council  may  require  upon  medical  ques- 
tions will  be  obtained  &om  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Local  Ooverhmenl 
Board. 

Ma.  SCLATEB-BOOTH,  in  reply  to 
the  second  Question  of  the  hon.  and 
leonted  Qentlemao,  said,   he  had  ap- 


M>int«d  Dr.  Beaton,  the  second  Medical 
Officer,  to  be  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Local  Qovemment  Board  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Simon.  The  office  would  not  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  held  by  Mr. 
Simon,  which  was  constituted  by  an  Act 
of  Parhament. 


Mr.  M.  a.  BASS  asked  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  case  of  Frederick  Harcombe,  a 
goods  guard  lately  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  the  Taff  Tale  Railway  Com- 
pany, without  the  usual  recommendation 
of  character,  in  consequence  of  having 
given  evidence  before  the  Railway  Acci- 
dent Commission  ;  and,  whether  he  can 
suggest  a  remedy  for  such  a  proceeding, 
or  any  means  by  which  Harcombe  can 
be  compensated  for  the  loss  he  has  sus- 
tained? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  he  had  received  a  complaint 
from  this  man,  who  said  that  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  railway  company  in 
consequence  of  the  evidence  that  he 
gave  before  the  Commission  which  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
Railway  Accidents.  It  was  quite  clear 
that,  asSecretary  of  8tate,hohad  no  power 
to  say  what  course  the  man  ought  to  take 
in  order  to  procure  compensation  if  he  had 
been  wrongfully  dismissed,  nor  had  he 
the  slighteHt  power  to  inquire  whether 
the  railway  company  had  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  dismisBing  him.  AU.  he 
could  aay  at  the  present  moment  was 
that  he  represented  the  man's  case  im- 
mediately to  the  railway  company.  Their 
statement  was  that  they  dismissed  this 
man  because  he  gave  untrue  evidence. 
That  was  a  question  which  must  be 
decided  elsewhere,  but  he  (Mr.  Cross) 
thought  it  his  duty  to  write  a  letter  to 
die  railway  company,  which,  with  the 
permission  of  Uie  House,  he  would 
read — 

"  The  Secretary  of  State,  while  ha  is  unable 
to  gfive  any  direction,  or  offer  any  opinion  aa  to 
the  morits  of  a  matter  which  is  not  within  hia 
JurisdictiOTi,  feels  it  hia  duty  to  point  out  the 
evil  reeulte  which  will  follow  if  the  notion  were 

get  abroad  that  the  fact  of  >  servant  in  the 
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OBDERS  OF  THE  DAT. 

Ordered,  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  subse- 
quent to  the  Commons  Bill  be  postponed  until 
after  the  Notice  of  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to  Prisons. 
— (J£r.  Disraeli,) 

COMMONS  BILL— [Bill  61.] 
{Mr,  Aseheton  Croee,  Sir  Henry  Selwin^Ibbeteon.) 

COMMITTEE.     {_Frogre88  29th  May,'] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Paet  I. — Law  as  to  the  Eegtjlation 

AND   InOLOSUBE   OF   CoMMONS. 

Applications  in  relation  to  Commons, 

Clause  4  (Explanation  of  adjustment 
of  rights). 

Mb.  STANTON  moved,  in  page  4, 
line  11,  after  **land,"  to  insert — 

''  (4a.)  The  confirmation  of  any  exchange  of 
any  portion  of  any  Common  for  any  adjoining 
land  of  equal  or  greater  value,  or  any  sale  of 
any  portions  of  any  Common  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  adjoining  land  of  equal  or  greater 
value  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale:  Pro- 
vided, the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  such 
exchange  is  beneficial  to  the  interests  in  the 
Common  a£fectod  by  such  sale  or  exchange,  and 
that  such  exchange  has  been  or  shall  be  approved 
by  the  vestry  or  vestries  of  the  parish  or  parishes 
in  which  such  Common  is  situate,  and  provided 
that,  in  the  case  of  any  such  sale  as  aforesaid, 
land  of  equal  or  greater  value  adjoining  the 
Common  has  been  or  shall  be  purchased  and 
thrown  into  the  Common,  or  an  equivalent  im- 
provement or  benefit  to  the  Conmion  carried 
out." 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  did  not 
object  to  the  principle  of  the  Amend- 
ment, but  said  there  were  certain  legal 
difficulties  in  the  way  which  he  did  not 
at  present  see  the  way  to  overcome,  but 
he  would  give  the  matter  further  con- 
sideration. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  WHITWELL  moved,  in  page  4, 
line  22,  after  **  Common,*'  to  insert — 

**  Provided  always.  That  no  such  adjustment 
of  rights  shall  prohibit  the  use  of  any  Common 
or  unincloscd  land  for  the  free  passage  of  a 
person  or  persons  thereupon  for  the  purpose  of 
going  from  place  to  place,  or  for  the  enjoyment 
of  air,  exercise,  or  scenery  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, in  such  manner,  freedom,  and  extent  as 
such  person  or  persons  or  other  persons  have 
heretofore  been  accustomed  to  enjoy." 

His  object  was  to  prevent  any  person 
from  being  deprived  of  any  privilege 


which  had  been  enjoyed  from  time 
immemorial,  and  he  trusted  that  noChing 
would  be  done  to  prevent  the  free  enjoy- 
ment over  the  broad  expanse  of  moun- 
tain tracks  which  had  hitherto  existed. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  objected  to 
the  Proviso,  and  said  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  the  matter  as  it 
now  stood  in  the  Bill. 

Mb.  LOPES  hoped  the  Amendment 
would  not  be  pressed.  At  present  no 
express  right  was  enjoyed  by  the  public, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  con- 
fer upon  them  a  right  which  did  not 
now  exist.  

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  apprehended 
that  there  was  danger  of  those  rights 
which  had  been  acquired  by  co^m 
being  withdrawn  in  the  absence  of  legal 
sanction,  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kendal  aimed  at  obtaining. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Explanation  of  improve- 
ment). 

Mb.  GEEGOEY  moved,  in  page  4, 
at  end,  to  add — '*  5.  The  appointment 
from  time  to  time  of  Conservators  of  the 
Common  for  the  purposes  aforesaid." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (^'Inclosure"  means  indo- 
sure  in  manner  provided  by  the  Indo- 
sure  Acts)  agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Provisions  for  the  benefit 
of  a  neighbourhood  appHcable  alike  to 
orders  for  regulation  and  orders  for  in- 
closure). 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  moved,  in 
page  4,  line  40,  to  leave  out  "may," 
and  insert  "  shall." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Suburban  Commons, 

Clause  8  (Sanitary  authorities  to  be 
represented  in  the  case  of  commons  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns). 

Mb.  a.  MAETEN  moved,  in  pa^  5, 
line  22,  after  '<  situate,"  to  insert  *'  either 
wholly  or  partly  in  any  town  or  towns 


or. 


Amendment  a^eed  to. 
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Mb.  lopes  moved,  in  page  6,  line 
22,  after  "  Commoa,"  to  insert  "  or  so; 
part  of  a  Common. " 

Ajnendment  agretd  to. 

Mr.  COWPEB-TEMPLE  moved,  in 
page  5,  line  38,  afte 


plication  for  the  mcloHure  of  a  Boburban  Cora- 
He  thougiht  there  vaa  no  valid  public 
reason  for  facilitating  the  converaion 
into  private  property  of  common  land 
that  was  fiimiahing  health,  recreation, 
and  enjoyment  to  the  weary  inhabitants 
of  smoky  towns.  The  powers  of  regu- 
■  lation  would  enable  lords  of  manors  and 
Oommouers  to  improve  waste  lands 
for  pasture  without  shutting  out  the 
public  by  fences,  or  transforming  them 
into  villas  and  streets  ;  but  if  tbo  alter- 
native of  incloBure  or  of  regulation  was 
given,  the  pecuniary  profit  of  the  former 
to  individuals  would  outweigh  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  public  of  regulation. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  6,  lice  38,  after  the  word  "  aJorsBaid," 
to  ioaeii  tbo  words  "  Provided,  That  after  tho 
paaaing'  of  this  Act  tho  CommlBaionGrs  shall  cot 
entertain  an  application  for  the  inclosure  of  ft 
inburban  Common." — {Hi;  Cewper- Temple.) 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  opposed 
the  Motion,  urging  that  there  were  a 
great  many  commons  to  which  the 
Amendment  would  not  apply,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  very  unjust,  vei;  inju- 
rious, and  very  incouveniont  course  to 
take,  to  decide  by  a  hard-and-fast  line, 
that  no  commons  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  a  town  should  be  inclosed. 
Every  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits;  and  there  were  several  strong 
provisions  in  the  Bill  to  enable  the  local 
authorities  to  prevent  these  commons 
being  inclosed,  if  they  ought  not  to  be 
inclosed.  In  his  opinion,  they  had  very 
much  better  leave  this  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  sanitary  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  supported 
the  Amendment,  which  he  thought  an 
extremely  important  one.  He  felt  satis- 
fied that  unless  they  drew  a  cordon  round 
the  large  towns  and  said  these  commons 
should   not   be   inolosed,   there  would 


never  be  any  application  for  their  regu- 
lation. There  mi^ht  be  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition of  the  inolooure  of  commons 
within  a  certain  distance  of  populous 
towns.  The  principle  in  this  clause  had 
received  the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  although  the  different 
Bills  on  the  subject  had  been  lost,  the 
clauses  they  contained  embodying  it  had 
been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDNET  ui^  that  some 
latitude  should  be  allowed  to  corpora- 
tions, wjio  should  be  empowered  to  ap- 
propriate portions  of  their  funds  to  the 
preservation  of  suburban  commons  in 
cases  in  which  they  thought  it  desirable 
to  adopt  that  course, 

Mr.  WALTER  pointed  out  the  diffi- 
culties that  would  arise  if  a  hard-and- 
fast  line  were  drawn  which  should  apply 
to  commons  within  six  miles  of  towns 
having  5,000  inhabitants  equally  with 
those  which  were  within  that  distance 
from  towns  having  500,000  inhabitants, 
and  stated  that  in  his  view  the  Commit- 
tee should  not  hastily  lay  down  an  arbi- 
trary rule  of  that  character,  which  would 
disregard  all  local  peculiarities  and  re- 
quirements. It  being  difficult  to  argue 
a  point  of  this  kind  without  having  some 
particular  case  in  view,  he  would,  take 
that  of  Windsor  and  Eton  in  illus- 
tration of  his  contention.  Windsor 
and  Eton  contained  some  1 4, 000  or 
15,000  inhabitants,  to  whom  Wind- 
sor Forest,  with  its  beautiful  scenery 
and  everything' that  conduced  to  their 
enjoyment,  was  always  accessible,  and 
could  the  Committee  suppose  that  any 
great  hardship  would  be  infiicted  upon 
those  persons  by  some  small  and  almost 
unknown  common  six  miles  away  being 
inclosed  ?  A  similar  observation  might 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  commons 
near  Richmond,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
town,  also  had  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine 
park.  For  these  reasons  he  was  unable 
to  support  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  did  not  attribute  the 
same  importance  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter)  did  to  the 
argument  founded  upon  Windsor  Forest 
and  Richmond  Park.  For  his  own  part, 
he  preferred  to  walk  over  a  common, 
because  he  could  go  where  he  liked  and 
felt  as  if  it  was  bia  own  property. 
Words  could  be  inserted  in  the  Amend-  . 
ment  which  would  restrain  it  from  ap- 
plying to  small  towns  in  die  same  way 
that  it  would  to  lai^  ones.    He  hoped 
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it  would  be  pressed  to  a  division.  It  had 
twice  been  accepted  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  so  far  as  its  principle  went. 
Without  the  Amendment  it  would  be 
impossible  to  work  the  scheme  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  because  the  proposal 
to  improve  a  common  would  be  vetoed, 
and  when  nothing  ^else  could  be  done 
application  would  be  made  to  Parlia- 
ment to  have  the  common  inclosed. 

Mb.  BEKESFOKD  HOPE  regretted 
the  proposal  had  been  made  in  so  short 
and  crude  a  form.  He  suggested  that 
it  should  be  withdrawn ;  but  if  it  were 
pressed  he  must  vote  in  its  favour,  as  a 
protest  against  the  inclosure  of  sub- 
urban commons. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  91* 
Noes  135  :  Majority  44. 

Mr.  STANTON  moved,  in  page  6, 
line  34,  after  **  expedients"  to  insert — 

**  Where  any  Common  (whether  situate  within 
six  miles  of  any  town  or  not)  is  situate  within  six 
miles  of  any  village  or  villages,  or  other  popu- 
lous place  or  places,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
not  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  hut  not 
constituting  a  town,  notice  of  aiw  application 
under  this  Act  in  relation  to  such  Common  shall 
be  served  as  soon  as  may  be  on  the  urban  sanitary 
authority  or  authorities,  or  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  or  authorities  having  jurisdiction  over 
any  such  village  or  populous  place,  and  all  or  any 
of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  section  upon  the 
urban  sanitary  authority  having  jurisdiction 
over  any  town  may  be  exercised  by  any  urban 
sanitary  authority  or  rural  sanitary  authority 
having  jurisdiction  over  any  such  village  or 
populous  place. 

"  When  more  than  one  sanitary  authority  is 
entitled  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  this 
section  in  respect  of  the  same  Common,  the 
Incloeure  Commissioners  may  consign  the  future 
management  of  such  Common,  under  anv  order 
for  its  regulation,  to  a  body  composed  in  such 
proportions  as  they  deem  adWsable,  of  re- 
presentatives of  all  or  any  of  such  sanitary 
authorities,  and  may  decide  that  certain  parts 
of  the  parish  or  parishes  in  or  near  which  such 
Common  is  situate  shall  be  a  contributory  district 
fur  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  make  such 
rules  for  the  election  or  nomination  of  such 
representatives  by  such  sanitary  authority  as 
they  think  fit." 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  objected  to 
the  proposed  Amendment,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  necessary.  With  respect 
to  the  mention  of  villages  and  places 
comprising  5,000  inhabitants,  he  might 
say  there  were  no  such  places.  This 
question  had  been  discussed  two  years 

Mr.  Faweett 


ago,  and  he  was  very  sorry  he  oould  not 
now  assent  to  it. 

Mb.  BRISTOWE  said,  he  was  sony 
to  h*aye  heard  the  Home  Secretary  ex- 
press himself  so.  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  the  inhabitants  of  a  Tillage, 
or  place,  or  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  common,  and  not  having  5,000 
inhabitants,  should  not  have  a  right  to 
appear  as  a  representative  body.  It 
seemed  to  him  altogether  wrong,  and 
he  should  certainly  support  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  lopes  considered  the  Ajnend- 
ment  unnecessary. 

Mb.  MAHLING  said,  there  were  many 
places  having  populations  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  5,000  and  upwards,  and 
it  would  be  right  that  they  should  have 
a  voice  in  the  matter.  The  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  give  those  somewhat 
scattered  inhabitants  the  benefit  they 
would  have  if  more  densely  situated. 
They  were  anxious  to  have  their  commons 
regulated  and  improved,  and  were  will- 
ing to  bear  their  share  of  the  expenses. 

LoBD  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
said,  if  there  was  one  thing  which 
was  more  necessary  than  another,  it 
was  to  give  the  scattered  rural  popula- 
tions the  same  advantages  as  were  given 
to  the  populations  of  towns,  and  on  those 
grounds  he  should  certainly  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend ;  but  if 
the  Government  would  bring  up  a  clause 
having  a  similar  object  he  should  sup- 
port it. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  in  the  many 
Bills  they  had  brought  in  on  this  sub- 
ject, never  introduced  any  such  provi- 
sion. What  were  rural  sanitary  autho- 
rities? They  were  here  to-day  and 
away  to-morrow.  He  had  no  intention 
of  doing  what  he  was  certain  would 
lead  the  ratepayers  into  endless  litiga- 
tion. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  remarked 
that  it  was  no  answer  to  say  that  this 
provision  had  not  beeii  contained  in 
former  Bills  which  were  introduced  when 
people  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  of 
the  common  lands  in  England.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  that  it  was  a  defect  in 
former  Bills  that  they  did  not  contain 
this  provision.  He  thought  if  there 
were  several  villages  and  places,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  amounted  to  5,000, 
that  they  might  apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 
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Sis  THOHAS  ACLANB  snpgeeted 
that  application  might  be  made  to  the 
Quardians.  He  considered  them  a  pro- 
per body  through  whom  representatioiia 
should  be  made,  and  he  hoped  the  Home 
Secretary  would  give  to  all  Boards  of 
Qnardians  the  power  to  maio  represen- 
tationB,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ought  to  take  the  Quardiane  by 
the  hand. 

Lord  HENBT  SCOTT  contended  that 
if  this  Proviso  were  adopted  they  would 
be  opening  up  a  frightful  source  of 
public  expenditure  on  the  part  of  Boards 
of  Guardians. 

Mb.  a.  BBOWN  thought  nothing 
more  than  was  reasonable  and  desirable 
was  asked. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  the  Govern- 
ment had  so  much  time  at  ita  disposal  as 
to  introduce  a  Bill  that  never  was  asked 
for.  He  was  surprised  to  heartheHome 
Secretary  speak  of  the  Guardians  in  the 
manner  he  had  described  them — as 
"  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  " — 
thus  indicating  that  they  were  a  body 
not  to  be  trusted.  He  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
submitted  that  the  Guardians  were  the 
official  persons ;  and  if  it  was  proposed 
to  inclose  a  common  they  were  the  pro- 
per authorities  to  whom  power  on  the 
question  should  be  given.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
addressing  the  Members  who  sat  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench,  used  the  fu 
quoque  argument,  saying — •'  Why  did 
ye  not  bring  forward  a  measure  of  this 
kind  when  ye  were  in  power?"  He 
maintained  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Home  Secretary  was  singularly  unfair  ; 
and  the  moment  they  proposed  anything 
that  was  not  in  the  Bill  of  1871,  the 
Home  Secretary  said — "Oh,  but  that 
was  not  in  the  Bill  of  1871." 

Mr.  ASSHETON  C£0S8  explained 
that  the  object  of  the  clause  was  to  em- 
power the  rural  sanitary  authorities  to 
contribute  to  the  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  commons,  and  give  compeu- 
sation  for  the  rights  of  the  commoners. 
The  question  of  notice  would  be  dealt 
'vrith  in  Clause  10. 

Mr.  COWPEE-TEMFLE  said,  he 
was  surprised  that  the  Home  Secretary 
should  treat  the  Board  of  Guardians 
with  contumely.  In  the  Education  Bill 
he  had  not  treated  them  as  bodies  that 
were  "  here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor- 
row," but  had  entrusted  them  with  the 
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permanent  administration  of  the  educa- 
tional afibirs  of  the  rural  parishes. 

Sib  WALTER  BARTTELOT  con- 
gratulated the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney (Mr.  Fawcett)  on  the  change  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  the  rural  authorities, 
and  inquired  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Beading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  his  autho- 
rity for  saying  that  there  were  only 
1,500,000  acres  of  common  in  England. 
He  hoped  the  Home  Secretary  would 
stand  to  his  guns  and  not  make  the 
concession  asked  for,  because  the  more 
concessions  he  made  the  more  were  re- 
quired. 

Sib  THOMAS  ACLAND  trusted  the 
Committee  would  insist  upon  the  carry- 
ing out  of  two  objects— first,  that  notice 
should  be  served  upon  the  rural  sanitary 
authorities  as  authorities,  and  not  merely 
as  individuals  ;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
should  have  the  power  to  do  certain 
things  which  at  present  they  had  not  the 
power  of  doing  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  they  represented. 

Me.  PELL  expressed  a  hope  tliat  the 
Government  would  adhere  to  their  pro- 
position, for  he  was  quite  convinced  that 
the  sanitary  authorities  had  quite  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  matters  to  attend  to  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  explained 
that  he  had  taken  his  figures  from 
Doomsday  Book,  and  judging  from  the 
Eeturns  given  for  the  Home  Counties, 
with  which  he  was  personally  acquainted, 
he  was  induced  to  think  the  total  cor- 
rect. The  Incloaure  Commissioners  who, 
in  1870,  stated  that  there  were  between 
8,000,000  and  9,000,000  acres  of  unin- 
closed  common  land,  now  stated  that 
there  were  only  2,500,000  acres  ;  but  he 
thought  their  estimate  was  still  too  large 
and  that  the  Doomsday  Book  was  nearer 
the  mark. 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be 

there  inserted." 

The    Committee    dividtd: — Ayes   66; 

Noes  79:  Majority  24. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  moved  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  "three"  instead  of 
"five"  in  page  6,  line  41,  the  object 
being  that  the  word  "town"  in  the 
clause  should  be  held  to  mean  a  place 
with  3,000  inhabitants,  and  not  the 
greater  number. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6, 
line  41,  to  leave  out  the  word  "tire," 
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in  order  to  insert  the  word  "  three." — 
(J/r.  Whitwell.) 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  tiionght 
that  by  adopting  the  number  of  5,000 
the  Government  had  gone  quite  far 
enough. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  *  five  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  64; 
Noes  46:  Majority  18. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  moved,  in  page  V 
at  end  of  line  4,  to  add — 

"  The  powers  conferred  by  this  section  upon 
the  urban  sanitary  authority  of  acquiring  by 
gift  and  holding  any  suburban  Common,  and 
any  rights  in  such  Common ,  and  of  purchasing 
and  holding  any  saleable  rights  of  Common  or 
any  tenement  of  a  commoner  having  annexed 
thereto  rights  of  Common,  may  be  exercised  by 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  acting  by 
the  council  of  any  borough  constituted  such 
either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
(whether  they  are  the  urban  sanitary  authority 
(ft  not),  with  respect  to  any  Common  within 
seven  miles  of  such  borough,  whether  the 
borough  have  a  population  of  not  less  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants  or  not." 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  pointed  out 
that  the  Amendment  might  have  the 
effect  of  giving  these  burgesses  power 
to  charge  rates  outside  of  their  district, 
but  promised  that  it  should  be  consi- 
dered before  the  Report. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

On  Question,  '*  That  the  Clause  do  now 
pass," 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEYRE  asked  why 
the  urban  authority  should  be  compelled 
to  purchase  the  land  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  common  in  respect  to  such 
places  within  a  certain  distance  of 
towns  ?  Why  should  they  not  have 
power  to  purchase  the  rights  of  common 
and  hold  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  obsei-ved,  that  any 
right  whatever  could  be  purchased  under 
the  Bill  as  it  stood  ;  and  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  everything 
that  was  required. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Procedure, 

Clause  9  (Issue  of  forms  by  Commis- 
sioners) agreed  to. 

Clause  10  (Rules  as  to  application  to 
Commissioners)  agreed  to. 


Clause  11  (Rules  as  to  local  inqniij) 

agreed  to. 

Clause  12  (Rules  as  to  provisional 
orders). 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  moved  an. 
Amendment,  the  object  of  which  was 
that  whilst  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  commoners  should  be  required  be- 
fore any  common  could  be  inclosed,  and 
while  the  lord  of  the  manor  should  have 
a  veto  on  that  transaction,  that  the  as- 
sent of  one-half  of  the  commoners  should 
be  sufficient  to  regulate  the  common, 
and  the  veto  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
should  in  the  case  of  mere  regulation  be 
abolished. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  12, 
line  25,  after  the  word  '*  order,"  to 
insert  the  words  **  for  the  inclosure  of  a 
Common." — {Mr,  Shaw  Lefwre,) 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he  did 
not  see  why  the  veto  should  not  apply  to 
regulations,  considering  that  the  same 
rights  were  involved  as  in  inclosure, 
and  he  objected  to  reduce  the  proportion 
of  assents  because  liability  to  be  rated 
for  improvement  would  follow. 

Mr.  CO WPER  -  TEMPLE  observed 
that  regulation  would  not  deprive  the 
the  lords  of  manors  of  their  rights  in 
the  soil,  nor  the  commoners  of  their  use 
of  it,  as  inclosures  did. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
supported  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,  ''  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  43  ; 
Noes  74  :  Majority  31. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEYRE  moved  in 
page  14,  line  42,  after  **  Commons,"  to 
insert  "  with  such  modifications,  if  any, 
as  to  Parliament  seem  fit,"  the  object 
being  to  enable  such  defects  as  might 
be  found  in  the  original  scheme  to  be 
amended. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  14, 
line  24,  after  the  word  **  Common,"  to 
insert  the  words  '*with  such  modifica- 
tions, if  any,  as  to  Parliament  seem  fit." 
— {Mr,  Shaw  Lefevre,) 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  could  not 
accept  the  Amendment.  The  scheme 
would  be  drawn  up  after  certain  con- 
sents had  been  obtained.    If  a  power  of 
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altering  it  were  giyen,  the  ficheme  might 
become  altogether  different  from  that  to 
which  the  consents  had  been  given. 

Mr.  a.  brown  supported  the 
Amendment,  on  the  grouna  that  in  the 
original  scheme  some  minor  points  might 
have  been  overlooked  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  provide  for. 

Lord  HENRY  SCOTT  opposed  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  that  the 
original  design  of  the  Home  Secretary 
was  to  bring  all  the  details  of  a  scheme 
imder  the  review  of  Parliament.  As 
the  Bill  stood  the  Standing  Committee, 
no  matter  what  the  defects  of  the  scheme, 
would  not  be  able  to  add  a  single  acre 
to  the  recreation  ground  of  the  public  or 
the  allotment  grounds  of  the  poor.  They 
must  either  accept  or  reject  as  a  whole 
the  Provisional  Order.  Considering  that 
the  very  essence  of  the  Bill  was  to  bring 
these  schemes  under  the  review  of  Par- 
liament, the  measure  would  be  a  perfect 
farce  without  such  provisions  as  he  had 
proposed. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  under 
the  existing  law  when  Provisional  Orders 
were  passed  by  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
missioners,  the  Home  Secretary  had  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  their  confirmation, 
and  ne  did  that  with  the  whole  strength 
of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  his  back.  It  was  to  that  he 
objected.  He  therefore  fell  back  upon 
a  Standing  Committee  who  would  go 
through  all  the  details  and  see  whether 
those  schemes  were  such  as  in  their  opi- 
nion ought  to  be  presented  to  Parha- 
ment.  The  bringing  in  of  a  Bill  in  that 
case  would  be  purely  a  Ministerial  act. 
But  if  they  were  to  say  that  this  Stand- 
ing Committee  might  alter  what  had 
been  agreed  upon  that  would  be  quite 
another  thing. 

Sir  THOMAS  ACLAND  opposed  the 
Amendment,  on  the  ground  that  if  they 
passed  an  Act  saying  a  scheme  should 
be  dependent  on  certain  consents,  they 
should  not  turn  round  when  those 
consents  had  been  obtained  and  allow 
something  else  to  be  done.  He  would 
suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  that  the  measure  should 
be  so  altered  as  to  provide  for  schemes 
being  adopted  which  had  the  assent  of 
all  the  persons  interested  in  the  com- 
mons to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  knight  said,  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  it  would  be  unsafe 


for  pertK>n8  to  apply  for  an  indosure,  as 
they  would  be  completely  in  the  power 
of  ^e  Committee. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  pointed 
out  that  Committees  on  Private  Bills  had 
power  to  alter  the  schemes  submitted  to 
them.  It  was  possible  that  as  this 
Amendment  was  now  worded,  the  parties 
would  not  be  able  to  withdraw  from 
their  proposal  if  they  disapproved  of  the 
changes  made ;  but  that  difficulty  could 
easily  be  met  by  an  addition  to  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  beHeved  the  Home 
Secretary  would  have  met  with  stronger 
opposition  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Bill,  if  it  had  been  understood  that  he 
meant  to  leave  everything  to  the  In- 
closure Commissioners,  whose  decisions 
the  Standing  Committee  could  not  revise. 

Mr.  DODSON  suggested  that  the 
Home  Secretary  should  bring  up  a  clause 
which  would  place  the  parties  to  an  in- 
closure before  the  Select  Committee  in 
the  same  position  as  the  promoters  of  a 
private  Bill,  and  enable  them  to  with- 
draw the  scheme  if  they  did  not  like  any 
change  which  was  made  in  it.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  assent 
to  that  course,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Reading  should 
divide  the  Committee  on  his  Amend- 
ment, though  it  did  not  fuUy  solve  the 
difficulty.  

Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
proposed  to  give  to  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee powers  which  he  objected  to  confer 
upon  the  House.  For  his  part,  he  ob- 
jected to  any  such  power  being  given  to 
the  proposed  Committee,  and  he  hoped 
the  proposal  would  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GREGORY  thought  the  clause 
as  it  stood  proposed  a  convenient  as  well 
a  reasonable  mode  of  procedure. 

Mr.  BRISTOWE  objected  to  the 
method  proposed  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, that  these  Provisional  Orders  should 
be  submitted  to  a  Standing  Committee 
of  that  House,  simply  for  acceptance  or 
rejection,  without  giving  such  a  Com- 
mittee the  power  of  going  into  details, 
and  making  such  alterations  as  they 
might  think  reasonable.  A  doctrine  of 
that  kind,  if  acted  upon,  would  furnish  a 
very  unsatififactory  precedent  for  the 
conduct  of  Select  Committees,  and  one 
which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  was  altogether 
foreign  to  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 
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Mb.  ASSHETON  OEOSS  said,  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  put  the  Select 
Committee  in  the  place  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  at  present  could  make  no 
alteration  in  schemes  and  could  only  re- 
fuse to  bring  forward  the  Bill  embodying 
them.  If  the  Select  Committee  had 
power  to  alter  the  particular  schemes,  it 
could  only  be  after  hearing  the  parties ; 
but  the  result  of  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  much  in  favour  of  the  rich 
man,  for  the  poor  persons  interested 
could  not  afiPord  to  appear.  A  local  in- 
quiry, where  all  parties  could  be  heard, 
was  the  cheapest  and  simplest  way  of 
making  any  changes  in  a  scheme.  Sir 
George  Grey,  when  at  the  Home  Office, 
would  not  allow  alterations  to  be  made 
in  an  inclosure  scheme  even  in  this 
House,  because  the  parties  interested 
had  consented  to  the  scheme  as  it  stood, 
and  it  would  be  unjust  afterwards  to 
alter  the  scheme  without  hearing  them. 
In  the  same  way  he  proposed  when  the 
Bill  embodying  these  schemes  went  be- 
fore the  Committee  that  they  should 
have  before  them  the  documentary  evi- 
dence and  say  whether  a  particular 
scheme  was  one  which,  in  their  opinion. 
Parliament  ought  or  ought  not  to  ac- 
cept. He  was  willing  to  confer  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Dodson) 
before  the  Eeport ;  but  he  could  assure 
the  Committee  that  there  were  prac- 
tical difficulties,  and  meanwhile  he 
hoped  the  Amendment  would  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  dodson  said  yes ;  the  subject 
was  one  of  difficulty,  and  here  was  a 
defect  in  the  measure  to  which  there 
were  great  obj ections.  The  observations 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee  were  an  argu- 
ment against  the  whole  Bill.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  Bill  for  relieving  the  Secretary 
of  State  from  responsibility  and  throwing 
it  upon  the  Standing  Committee.  It 
was  going  very  far  to  say  that  a  Select 
Committee,  of  this  legislative  body, 
should  have  no  power  to  alter  and 
modify  a  scheme  because  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  was  an  Executive  officer, 
had  no  such  power. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  opposed  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  still  retained 
his  opinion  that  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee ought  to  have  power  to  deal  with 
the  details  of  schemes.  He  had  always 
understood  until  now  that  the  intention 


was  that  the  Committee  shonid  hare  the 
power  of  making  modificatioiLB. 

Question  put,  '^  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  56; 
Noes  99  :  Majority  43. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  13  to  17,  inclusiye,  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday  next. 

In  reply  to  the  Marquess  of  Habtiko- 

TON, 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  that  the  Commons  Bill 
would  be  taken  as  the  First  Order  on 
Thursday,  after  which  Supply  would 
stand  next  if  the  Bill  was  got  through  in 
sufficient  time.  Then  on  the  following 
Monday  the  First  Order  would  be  the 
second  reading  of  the  Appellate  Juris- 
diction Bill,  and  if  there  was  time  after- 
wards they  would  proceed  with  the 
University  of  Oxford  Bill.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  15th,  they  hoped  to  take  the 
second  reading  of  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Bill. 

PRISONS  BILL. 

LEAVE.  FIBST    BEADING. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  rising 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
amending  the  Law  relating  to  Prisons, 
said  :  In  a  paragraph  of  Her  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Speech  it  was  intimated 
that  a  measure  would  be  introduced  into 
Parliament,  in  the  first  place,  for  pro- 
moting economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
management  of  Prisons;  and  secondly, 
at  the  same  time  for  eflfecting  the  relief  of 
local  burdens.  I  therefore  now  rise  to 
lay  before  the  House  the  measure  we 
have  to  propose  in  regard  to  England. 
Of  course,  some  analogous  measures  will 
follow  in  due  time,  both  with  regard  to 
Ireland  and  to  Scotland,  which  will  be 
brought  in  respectively  by  myright  hon. 
Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
and  by  the  Lord  Advocate.  I  shall  con- 
fine my  observations  to-night  entirely  to 
the  case  of  England.  The  subject  re- 
solves itself  into  two  questions  ;  first,  the 
conditionof  our  prisons,  and,  secondly,  the 
expense  of  their  management.    BoUi  of 
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these  matters  have  been  brought  before 
my  notice  not  only  as  a  Member  of  Par- 
liamenty   but  as  a  magistrate  of  some 
standing.     They  were  specially  brought 
before  my  notice  in  1 874  by  a  deputation 
which  waited  on  me  at  the  Home  Office 
from    the    Social    Science  Association. 
That  deputation  pointed  out  that,  al- 
though the  Act  of  1865,  which  has  done 
80  much  to  improve  not  only  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  prisons,  but  their  entire 
management,  has  worked  very  well — and 
in  its  main  features  we  do  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  it,  subject  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions— still  there  was  a  great  want  of 
uniformity  of  discipline  in  the  prisons 
throughout  the  country,  a  great  want  of 
efficiency  in  many  of  those  prisons,  and 
a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  expense, 
owing  to  the  excessive  number  of  our 
prisons.  Further,  that  there  was  a  great 
•mistake  made  in  having  regard  too  much 
to  penal  labour  as  opposed  to  industrial 
labour ;  and  perhaps  the  result  of  that 
may  be  traced  and  may  be  seen  very 
visibly,   not  only  financially,  but  also 
morally,  as  far  as  our  prisons  were  con- 
cerned.    Therefore,  this  matter  demands 
our  attention  with  the  view  to  two  ob- 
jects— first,  to  secure  more  uniformity  of 
discipline  in  prisons,   and  secondly,  if 
possible,  to  reduce  expenditure  on  their 
management.     The  subject  was  brought 
forward  in  a  diflferent  shape  in  1872  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Devon    (Sir  Massey  Lopes)   when  the 
celebrated  Eesolution  upon  Local  Tax- 
ation was  passed  by  the  House.    And 
one  of  the  main  points  that  was  insisted 
upon  by  my  hon.  Friend  at  that  time 
was  the  fact  that  all  the  expenditure  in- 
curred for  prisons,  and  which  amounted, 
as  he  gave  it,  on  an  average  of  the  pre- 
vious four  years,  to  £590,000    a-year, 
less,  of  course,  the  sum  which  must  be 
deducted  as  being  the  grant  ^m  the 
Treasury — namely,  about  £99,000  per 
annum,  was  fairly  an  Imperial  and  not 
a  local  charge — that  is  to  say,  that  our 
prisons  and  our  whole  system  of  gaol 
discipline  were  kept  up  for  the  safety  not 
only  of  real  property,  but  of  personal 
property,  which  did  not  pay  its  share, 
and  not  for  the  safety  of  property  simply, 
but  for  the  protection  of  life.    The  great 
aim  of  my  hon.  Friend's  speech  was  to 
show  that  many  charges  were  Imperial 
eharges  and  not  local  ones  merely,  as 
they  had  been  hitherto  regarded.    Now, 
both  of  those  considerations  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  prisons.     I  have 
certainly  no   wish   to  squander  public 
money  in  any  way  that  is  not  useful, 
neither  would  I  ask  the  House  to  consent 
to  give  any  money  from  Imperial  funds 
except  for  Imperial  purposes.     I  do  not 
think  that  money  ought  to  be  granted 
from    the   Imperial   Exchequer,  unless 
there  be  good  reason  for  granting  it, 
and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  not  only 
will  it  improve  the  discipline  in  our  gaols, 
and  also  reduce  the  expenditure  upon 
them  generally,  but  likewise  that  some 
substantial  advantage  will  accrue  to  the 
country  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
giving  greater  aid  than  it  now  gives. 
Now,  what  is  our  system  of  gaols  in 
England  at  present?      We  have    116 
county  and  borough  gaols.     That  gives 
one  gaol  to  an  average  of   22  square 
miles,  and  one  to  about  every  200,000  of 
the  population.      The  average  cost,  I 
think,  this  year  or  in  some  previous  year, 
for  all  the  gaols,  is  about  £27  2«.  per 
head  for  the  prisoners.     The   greatest 
number  of  prisoners  in  gaol  in  England 
at  one  time  was  52,500,  while  the  daily 
average    number  in   gaol  was   18,500. 
But  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  gaol  accommodation  you  will  find 
it  very  unequally  distributed  throughout 
England.     I  Will  take,  in  the  first  place, 
the  distribution  and  proportion  of  prisons 
that  exist  to  the  population.     I  find  that 
in  Eutlandshire  there  is  one   gaol    to 
20,000    inhabitants.       In   Lincolnshire 
there  are  seven  gaols,  or  one  for  every 
48,000.     In  Worcestershire  there  is  one 
gaol  for  338,000.     In  Lancashire  there 
are  six  gaols,  or  one  for  469,000.     In 
Middlesex  there  are  five  gaols,  or  one  for 
507,000.     In  Surrey  there*  are  two  gaols, 
or  one  for  445,000.     In  Staff'ord  there  is 
one  for  858,000.  Butthe  distribution  does 
not  quite  stop  there,  because  I  find  that  in 
some  places  the  proportion  is  different. 
In  Leicester  there  are  two  gaols,  one  for 
the  borough  and  one  for  the  county. 
The  county  gaol  is  for  174,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  borough  gaol  for  95,000.  There 
is  sufficient  room  in  the  county  gaol  for 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  so  that  there 
is  a  great  waste  in  respect  of  the  gaols 
in  Leicestershire.     In  Northampton  the 
county  gaol  is  for  199,000,  and  in  the 
borough  for  5,000.     Therefore,  all  the 
borough    prisoners    could    be    accom- 
modated in  the  county  gaol.   In  Lincoln 
there  are  not  less  than  three  prisons—^ 
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materially  increase  the  cost  of  conveying 
prisoners  from  the  places  at  which  they 
are  committed  to  the  prisons  in  which 
they  will  have  to  serve  their  sentences. 
The  next  item  on  which  a  saving  would 
be  effected  is  the  earnings  of  the  pri- 
soners.    I  find  that  in  one  prison  the 
earnings  of  prisoners  are  close  upon  £10 
per  head  per  year ;  in  another  the  sum 
is  a  little  over  £6 ;  in  a  third  the  average 
earnings  amount  only  to  6«.   9J<f.  per 
head  per  annum ;  whereas  in  the  Con- 
.  vict  Prison  at  Pentonville  each  prisoner 
earns,  apart  from  the  labour  on  build- 
ings, which  would  materially  increase 
the  amount  earned,  on  an  average  £9 
a-year.     We  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that   if  all  these  prisoners  were  under 
the  same  discipline  and  properly  grouped 
together  the  amount  of  money  they  earn 
would  not  be  as  large  aa  is  now  earned 
in  the  best  managed  convict  prisons,  and 
we  believe  also  that  it  would  go  on  con- 
tinuously increasing.     Again,  it  is  quite 
obvious  in  the  small  prisons  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  instructors  to  teach  the 
prisoners.     The    third    item  of  saving 
which  will  arise  from  doing  away  with 
50  prisons  will  be  considerable — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  cost  of  repairs.    The  result 
of  all  this,  if  the  House  sanctions  the 
scheme,  will  be  that  we  shall  not  make 
any  serious  inroad  on  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer, and  we  shall  save  very  much 
more  to  the  local  jurisdictions  than  the 
present  charge.     The  total  average  cost 
for  1872,   1873,   1874,   and  1875  of  the 
county  and  borough  prisons  is  £692,390 ; 
and  deducting  from  that  the  interest  on 
the  loans  obtained  for  building  prisons — 
namely,  £42,472 — it  will  leave  the  actual 
cost  of  the  prisons  at  £549,918.     Now, 
the  funds  that  have  hitherto  been  made 
have  run  as  follows  : — The  profits  upon 
prison  labour  amount  to  £50,312,  and 
some  small  contingent  receipts,  in  round 
numbers  £8,000.     From  the  rates  there 
have    been   paid   £392,000;    from   the 
public   revenue  £99,100.     We  propose 
that  the  gaols  shall  be  handed  over  to 
the  Government,  and  it  will  be  carried 
out  in  this  way.     We  have  no  doubt 
that  by  closing  superfluous  prisons  we 
should  be  able  to  effect  a  saving  at  once 
of  £50,000  or  £60,000.      We  have  no 
doubt  also  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  labour  of  £50,000.    This, 
therefore,  would  only  leave  a  charge 
upon  the  public  revenue  of  £385,000. 
Taking  the  small  contingent  receipts  into 
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account,  this  will  be  somewhat  iocreased, 
so  that  practically  there  would   be  a 
saving  from  local  rates  of  £392,000,  and 
only  an    additional    charge    upon   the 
public  revenue  of  £285,000.     In  doine 
this,   therefore,   we    should,    in    round 
numbers,  save  to  the  local  jurisdictions 
something  like  £100,000  more  than  the 
expenditure  which  we  propose.     I  think 
that  this  alone  would  be  a  satisfactory 
result,  taking  into  consideration  the  im- 
provement which  will,   no    doubt,    be 
Drought  into  existence  in  discipline  and 
good  management,  and  also  in  the  good 
conduct  of  the  prisons  and  of  the  pri- 
soners   themselves,   for  we  should   go 
much  more  into  the  question  of  indus- 
trial as  against  penal  labour,  and  this 
would  practically  be  a  great  matter,  and 
would,  we  believe,  tend  very  much  to  the 
diminution  of  crime.     Of  course,  two  or 
three  questions  will  be  asked,  and  I  would 
very  shortly  state  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  that  have  been  framed  to  carry  out 
our  scheme.     We  propose  that  this  Act 
shall  come  into  operation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  financial  year. 
It  will  be  quite  impossible  that  in  un- 
dertaking this  scheme  you  should  take 
immediately  all  these  things  over.     You 
must  have  a  certain  number  of  months 
for  carrying  out  your  scheme  of  reduc- 
tion, therefore  we  do  not  propose  to  take 
the  matter  into  our  own  hands  until  the 
end  of  March,  1877 ;  but  from  that  day 
all  the  expenses  incurred  on  prisons  and 
for  the  prisoners  therein  will  be  defrayed 
out  of  monies  to  be  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment.    As  to   local  jurisdictions,  from 
the  time  of  a  man  going  to  prison  as  a 
committed  prisoner  they  will  practically 
cease.     Of  course,  we  have  no  notion  of 
buying  the  gaols,  for  if  we  did  that  we 
should  have  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  of 
money;  and  therefore  we  say  that  the 
prisons  and  the  furniture  and  effects  be- 
longing thereto  shall  be  handed  over  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  prisoners  there.     Although  I 
say  that  they  are  to  be  handed  ovepr  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  shall  act 
in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  all 
officers,  and  shall  have  the  control  and 
custody  of   the  prisoners  and  all   the 
power  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  the 
Visiting    Justices    shall    be    primarily 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  do  not 
mean  to  propose  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  administer  a  matter  of  this 
kind.    I  propose — following  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  Commission  that  sat  a 
long  time  ago — that  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished Prison  Boards,  which  shall  prac- 
tically carry  out  all  the  details  of  this 
question.  I  propose  that  there  should 
be  Prison  Boards  composed  of  a  certain 
small  number  of  members  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  be  called  Prison  Commis- 
sioners, and  that  they  should  have 
the  general  superintendence  of  prisons 
under  this  Bill  vested  in  them,  but 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  One  question  to  be  con- 
sidered will  be  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers, for  the  question  of  patronage  will, 
no  doubt,  be  considered.  As  Secretary 
of  State  I  have  no  wish  to  have  the 
slightest  amount  of  patronage  more  than 
I  can  help,  for  nothing  more  encumbers 
a  Minister  or  gives  him  more  trouble  and 
anxiety ;  but  I  propose  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  superior  officers  should  be 
in  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  course 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  Visiting 
Boards,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  subordi- 
nate officers  shall  not  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  by  the  Prison 
Commissioners  themselves.  This  will 
take  a  vast  amount  of  patronage  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Boards 
would  administer  it  more  satisfactorily 
than  he  could.  One  advantage  of  this 
will  be  that,  by  being  all  together,  there 
will  be  a  much  greater  flow  of  promo- 
tion in  the  service,  and  a  much  greater 
inducement  to  officers  to  work  well  than 
there  is  at  present,  and  practically  you 
will  get  a  much  better  staff  of  officers 
than  you  have  had  down  to  the  present. 
I  do  not,  however,  find  any  fault  with 
the  existing  officers,  who  I  think  are 
exceedingly  satisfactory.  But  there  is 
another  question  which  hon.  Members 
will  be  asking — What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  your  Prison  Inspectors  ?  It  is 
quite  clear  that  there  must  be  Inspectors. 
You  cannot  well  work  even  50  gaols  from 
London  without  some  one  to  visit  them. 
We  propose  not  to  keep  up  the  Prison 
Inspectors  as  at  present,  but  to  give  the 
Prison  Commissioners  certain  assistants, 
who  will  visit  periodically  the  gaols,  re- 

?orting  to  the  head  quarters  in  London, 
'here  is  also  one  valuable  body  that  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  lose,  I  mean  the 
Visiting  Justices.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary when  dealing  with  prisons  of  this 
kind  that  there  should  be  that  super- 
vision and  constant  visiting  that  you 
cannot  get   except    from    the  Visiting 


Justices.  You  must  have  an  army  of 
Inspectors  without  this;  and  although 
the  whole  control  of  the  prisons  and 
officers  will  be  in  the  Prison  Commis- 
sioners, or  Assistant  Commissioners,  yet 
I  do  propose  that  in  the  counties  and 
boroughs  there  should  be,  though  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  appointed  by 
Quarter  Sessions,  Visiting  Justices,  as 
heretofore.  I  propose  that  this  com- 
mittee should  not  have  the  same  ex- 
tended powers  of  actually  ruling  the 
prisons  as  at  the  present  moment ;  but 
the  Prison  Commissioners  should  visit 
from  time  to  time  any  prison  and  report 
upon  it.  It  is  also  quite  necessary  that 
prisons  should  be  under  the  constant 
action  of  the  visiting  Justices,  so  that 
the  public  should  be  satisfied  that  the 
prisoners  were  properly  taken  care  of, 
and  that  there  should-  be  an  independent 
body  of  Justices,  who  would  inform  the 
Secretary  of  State  if  there  was  anything 
wrong.  There  is  another  point,  and 
that  is  about  the  prisoners  themselves. 
The  House  must  know  very  well  that 
counties  are  divided  for  prison  purposes, 
that  there  are  for  this  purpose  boroughs, 
cities,  and  divisions  of  counties,  and  in 
every  such  case  the  Prison  Board  is 
bound  to  provide  by  the  Act  a  prison. 
Most  counties  have  built  their  prisons ; 
but  many  places  not  having  prisoners 
enough  to  build  a  prison  for,  have  very 
properly  not  thought  of  building  a 
prison,  but  have  put  their  prisoners  out 
in  some  neighbouring  jurisdiction,  pay- 
ing a  certain  sum,  not  merely  for  their 
board,  but  also  for  the  accommodation 
they  have  in  the  prisons.  We  propose 
that  this  Bill  shall  not  come  into  opera- 
tion until  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
and  we  shall  have  time  to  see  how  this 
work  is  performed.  We  should  then  say 
to  these  places  that  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  they  had  provided  accommodation 
fit  for  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  for 
the  last  five  years,  when  they  had  done 
all  that  the  law  required  of  them,  that 
the  Government  should  take  possession 
of  the  gaols.  Those  places  whicli  have 
not  provided  this  accommodation,  but 
have  put  out  their  prisoners  into  other 
jurisdictions,  we  should  say  this  to  them 
— We  would  take  the  daily  average  of 
prisoners  for  the  last  five  years  and  that 
they  should  pay  the  equivalent  of  the 
cell  accommodation  that  they  would  re- 
quire. I  would,  however,  also  say  that 
we  should  not  propose  that  they  should 
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pay  in  cash,  but  that  we  should  be  per- 
fectly ready  to  lend  them  money  from 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
and  that  they  should  pay  interest  upon 
it  at  a  certain  rate.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  jurisdictions  which  have  provided 
prisons,  and  some  which  have  not.  Yet 
the  latter  have  practically  done  so  by 
contributing  to  the  prisons  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Where  that  coui'se  has  been 
followed  we  propose  to  take  that  into 
consideration.  When  the  prisons  are 
discontinued  we  shall,  of  course,  be  per- 
fectly ready  to  let  the  jurisdictions  have 
their  prisons  back  again  under  specified 
conditions.  Or  if  it  be  preferred,  we 
shall  sell  the  prisons  for  them,  and  any 
surplus  that  may  be  received  we  shall 
hand  over  to  the  jurisdictions.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  trouble  the  House  further 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  believe  if  it  is  carried 
out  we  shall  do  exactly  what  was  stated 
in  the  Queen's  Speech — namely,  produce 
a  measure  which  will  undoubtedly  **  pro- 
mote economy  and  efficiency  in  the  man- 
agement of  Prisons,  besides  being  a 
measure  which  will  largely  relieve  local 
burdens." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  leave  be  given  to  brin^  in  a  Bill 
for  amending  the  Law  relating  to 
Prisons." — {Mr.  Assheton  Cross.) 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  said,  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  Bill  would  secure  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  management  of  prisons, 
and  would  enable  them  to  shut  up  many 
costl}'  and  practically  useless  gaols,  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  measure.  He 
was  delighted  to  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  inclining  more  towards  in- 
dustrial than  towards  penal  labour.  He 
admitted  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty 
in  shutting  up  these  prisons  and  group- 
ing them  uiUess  the  Government  took 
the  matter  up.  The  localities  would 
not  easily  agree  to  a  proposal  for 
grouping  the  small  prisons,  and  he 
really  believed  they  ^ould  make  a  harder 
fight  before  giving  up  their  gaols  than 
in  parting  with  one  of  their  Representa- 
tives. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
certainly  bid  high  for  the  surrender; 
but  he  must  enter  his  protest  against 
the  way  in  which  he  was  dealing  with 
this  question  of  local  government.  He 
did  not  intend  that  the  taxpayer  should 
not  be  called  in  to  the  relief  of  the  rate- 
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payer.  That  must  be  the  case;  but 
when  he  was  so  called  in  he  was  entitled 
to  make  conditions  that  the  relief  sprea 
should  be  accompanied  by  such  reforms 
that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  for 
further  contributions.  He  protested 
against  rendering  all  these  gifts  from 
the  Imperial  l^chequer  without  in- 
sisting on  those  reforms  which  could 
be  made  palatable  and  possible  by 
means  of  those  gifts  only.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  proceeding  in  a 
very  dangerous  course  in  thus  touch- 
ing the  question  of  local  government 
here  and  there,  and  fragmentaiily,  in- 
stead of  dealing  with  it  in  a  statesman- 
like and  comprehensive  manner.  The 
Government  gave  largely  out  of  the 
Exchequer  last  year,  but  had  there  been 
an  equal  corresponding  diminution  of 
the  rates  ?  He  was  afraid  that  an  at- 
tempt was  to  be  made  to  pass  a  High- 
ways Bill  without  even  that  Valuation 
BiU  which  had  a  little  modicum  of  re- 
form in  it,  and  without  which  it  would 
only  intensify  the  inequality  between 
one  Union  and  the  other.  He  trusted 
that  if  the  House  surrendered  the  public 
money  in  proposals  of  this  kind,  it  would 
insist  on  some  useful  reforms  as  part  of 
the  consideration. 

Mr.  PEHliL  said,  he  agreed  with  a 
good  deal  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  he  had  omitted  to  apply 
his  remarks  to  the  Bill.  The  Home 
Secretary  had  clearly  shown  the  enor- 
mous waste  in  prison  management  and 
the  inequality  and  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  The 
scheme  of  the  Government  would,  he 
thought,  effect  an  enormous  saving  of 
expenditure  on  local  funds  by  means  of 
a  comparatively  small  contribution  from 
the  Imperial  funds.  He  had  himself 
reckonea  up  from  55  to  60  small  prisons 
that  might  be  disposed  of,  and  which 
had  only  1,600  prisoners  among  them, 
although  they  had  a  staff  of  487  officers. 
This  gave  an  average  of  three  officers 
for  10  prisoners,  a  number  for  which 
in  larger  prisons  one  officer  would  be 
sufficient.  The  reduction  in  the  number 
of  prisons  proposed  by  the  Government 
would  leave  an  adequate  proportion  of 
prisons  to  the  population.  In  some  pri- 
sons the  prisoners  were  maintained  for 
Is.  a-day,  and  their  earnings  still  further 
reduced  their  cost  from  £16  to  £10 
a-year;  but  at  Lincoln  the  cost  was 
6s.  3d.  a-day  and  there  were  no  earnings 
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at  all.  No  Government  could  riphtly 
permit  this  state  of  tliingfl  to  continue 
without  making  an  cfTort  to  change  it, 
and  if  it  inyolve<l  any  charge  upon  the 
Exchequer  it  was  for  purely  national 
purposes.  There  could  be  no  valid  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  of  the  Govern - 
meut  assuming  the  cost  of  maintaining 
prisons.  So  far  as  he  understood  the 
proposal  of  the  Homo  Socrutary,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  good,  proper,  and  timely. 

Mr.  AVn alley  complained  that 
the  Home  Office  did  not  co-oporute 
with  the  Justices  in  matters  of  tliis 
kind,  and  hoped  the  House  would  not 
be  deluded  by  statements  such  as  tliose 
made  by  the  Home  iS<,*cretary,  for  the 
design  seemed  to  be  to  carry  out  fiu-ther 
the  system  of  centralization.  Tlie  prac- 
tical effect  of  centralization  had  been  to 
disc^ualify  the  local  bodies  from  managing 
their  own  affairs,  and  the  right  hou. 
Gentleman  was  now  seeking  to  carry 
the  ^vjjtem  furtln^r.  He  never  heard 
such  a  weak  and  inefficient  case  put 
forward  for  centralizing  the  uiauage- 
m^ut  of  matters  wliich  were  now  regu- 
lated by  the  magistrates,  and  of  all 
business  taken  in  hand  by  the  Govern- 
ment there  was  none  that,  accordinir  lo 


Mu.  DODSON  said,  the  linanciiil  ]iro- 
posals  of  t)ie  right  )ion.  Gentlemnn oil'crcd 
wliat  was  per  ae  a  distinct  advantagi^ ; 
but  the  pi'i<Mt  thny  would  havn  to  pay  for 
it  was  contralization;  and,  without  cniu- 
mitting  himself  now  to  a  final  criticinn 
upon  the  scheino,  he  must  Kay  that  ho 
should  have  liked  to  see  relief  given  to 
local  rates  by  some  mettMiim  whicli, 
instead  of  weakening,  would  havn 
strengtliened  and  extended  local  self- 
government.  Tho  propoNal  of  the  n;^ht 
lion.  (jenth.Mnan  would  not  only  weaken 
local  sol f- go V i ;r anient,  but  would  ac- 
tually lead  to  thif  sup}>rcssir)n  of  a 
brancli  of  it  that  was  hv  no  means  an 
unini]Kirtunt  one.  It  was  tj-ue  that  the 
Visiting  .justice's  w<iuM  be  r«  tained.  Imt 
a  great  deal  ai'  their  jiresi.-nt  |mp\\  .-r  w  ■mlil 
be  taken  from  them  and  tin  v  \\>inM  l-e 
in  reality  un])iild  In.-j"  i  l'»r-.  li-  w.  \i«I 
like  to  ask  ihc  ri^-h:  in'ii  i«i -..:m  r.uin 
when  he  had  r«iiuifd  tin  i.;i:..'!»i  s  "I 
prisons  fro!n  1  lt"«  •■>  «•«'•.  v  i;;.t  li--  ^^  .. 
going  lo  Ju  vi;h  liu-  sii!j«.».r  ?-:;ii'.  !" 
lho^e  J»r:suii> — ^\'\  f!".u«!>.  :'.:•. 'ii  i'-*  i  !.:.;' 
laiii^  and  o'ihe!  v'liiri  T>.  \\  t  :■•.  :iu\  {.i! 
tj  be  ul»M»rl»ed  unilf!  :iii  n-.-w  m^'.'-.h.  i-: 
Wert  liiey'f.i  Ik  jnu>.»':.i\.  x-:^.  .  ;;iu!,  ::  >.-. 
ai  wii\»he  eo.<: ':  A  gve:::  \rii^  v  :i-  :,.;.: 
ihe   mi;xiuium    o[    :i.f  r\.y.A.i:   KiiiiVn-.-^ 


hi>  experience,  they  administered  w.p 
unsatisfactorily  as  that  relating  lo  ]iri- I  would  l»eii>mt  :in  :ir.i..::.i:u.  o'.  ;iii 
sons,  feo  that  there  was  the  greaiest  i  liitm-t  Kiliirh^.  vii'i.  :iu  .»ili'.  iuis  i...\v 
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sC'ii-r  L-a^vs.  where  tlie  Uianiigeineut  oi"  ii-.u..  •.M'ii:i«"ii:iii.  \\  'Un  i.n.  ;:  uji'i>  i..:..- 
J•rl-.^I-^  was-  under  tie-  cuilinl  ol  tiie  «UK  liuil  ii»  >Uj»jiM?HLi  li  reuu- ■ 
K '-.ai.  Ca:ii'di'.-   ]Kir.y    \va^     n'li'iri'iu.-.     nuiuo*'!- nl   jins  »m-   i"   hi     hr-.n:.^'    ■.■ 

XLc  H. •!:**■  ^'-creiury  nu<i  cxi-ri  -M-ci  nin<     >in*-vn'ni-  ]rii-»uM-  i\oiiii.    Li*    (•:■. ■ 
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right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  made 
in  reference  to  the  question  of  compen- 
sating officials  in  existing  prisons  whose 
services  would  be  no  longer  required  if 
the  Bill  which  had  been  described  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment became  law.     In  his  speech,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  only  given  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  Prisons  Commission 
which  was  to  have  the  management  of 
the  prisons  after  they  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government.     It  would 
be    satisfactory   to  know    whether  the 
members  of  the  Commission  were  to  be 
paid  for  their  services,  and,  if  so,  where 
the  money  was  to  come  from.     On  the 
whole,  he  was  much  pleased  with  the 
statement  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  made,  in  that  it  was  a  redemp- 
tion of  promises  contained  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  with  which  the  Session 
commenced,  and  was,  moreover,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  policy  which  in  the  past 
had  worked  well.     Nothing  was  more 
thoroughly  national  than  the  making  of 
provisions  for    the  security  of  life  and 
property;    and,   if  one  branch  of  the 
public  was  more  interested  than  another 
in  a  measure  of  the  kind,  it  was  that 
branch  which  owned  personal  as  distin- 
guished from  real  property.     It  must  be 
clear  that  if  the  Commission  to  be  ap- 
pointed did  their  work  as  well  as  the 
local  authorities  who  at  the  present  time 
had    charge    of  the  administration   of 
prisons,  the  whole  cost  must  be  much 
less  than  if  the  existing  number  of  pri- 
sons  was  maintained.      This  was   un- 
doubtedly a  very  bold  measure,  espe- 
cially when  they  considered  that  it  was 
brought  in  on  the  Ist  of  June.     He  did 
not  know  whether  they  could  look  for- 
ward to  its  being  carried  this  Session. 
He  foresaw  the  usual  block  of  Business, 
and  Heaven   only   knew  which   of  the 
measures  now  before  the  House  would 
be  carried.     He  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  be  dismayed  by  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  principle  of  centralization 
which  they  would  hear  from  the  other 
side.     He  was  quite  ready  to  accept  the 
centralization   with   all   its   drawbacks, 
when  it  was  accompanied  by  a  substan- 
tial pecuniary  benefit.     On  the  whole, 
he  believed  the  Bill  would  largely  im- 
prove the  management  of  our  prisons, 
and  the  Government  had  done  well  to 
introduce  it. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  thanked  the  Go- 
vernment for  having  introduced  the  Bill. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Yorh 


It  would,  he  believed,  contribute  to  the 
better  management  of  our  prisons,  and 
that  was  an  object  of  greater  importance 
than  the  mere  saving  of  money — thongfa, 
of  course,  if  the  two  things  could  be 
combined,  so  much  the  better. 

Mb.  PAGET  said,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  principle  and  details  of  the  Bill 
carried  centralization  still  further  than 
it  had  been.  The  question  was  whether 
it  was  a  good  or  bad  direction.  As  far 
as  he  understood  the  explanation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  though  it  might 
be  exceptional  in  some  respects,  it  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  They  could 
not  have  an  Imperial  grant  without 
at  the  same  time  submitting  to  Imperial 
interference.  He  did  not  approve  of 
the  management  of  the  prisons  as  pro- 

gosed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as 
e  had  a  strong  objection  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs  by  Commis- 
sioners. 

Captain  NOLAN  considered  it  would 
be  unfair  to  take  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill  before  the  Irish  Bill  was  in 
print.  In  fact,  unless  the  Irish  Bill 
were  printed  in  time  the  Irish  Members 
would  be  voting  in  the  dark. 

Mb.  EATHBONE  said,  he  did  not 
object  to  the  measure  on  the  g^und  of 
centralization,  or  because  of  the  transfer 
of  the  cost  from  the  local  to  the  general 
taxpayer;  but  he  did  regret  that  the 
Government  did  not  undertake  to  reform 
the  whole  system  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, especially  as  the  present  Admi- 
nistration was,  from  its  experience  in 
such  matters,  peculiarly  qualified  to  deal 
with  it.  Every  day's  delay  would  create 
a  greater  chaos,  and  render  the  work  a 
more  difficult  one. 

Mb.  J.  G.  TALBOT  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  gone 
further,  and  taken  the  matter  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Visiting  Justices, 
who,  under  the  Bill,  would  be  reduced 
to  the  position  of  mere  Inspectors.  They 
had  a  precedent  for  it  in  the  case  of  the 
convict  prisons,  which  were  entirely  ad- 
ministered by  the  central  Government. 
He  entirely  approved  of  the  principle  of 
the  Bill. 

Mb.  EARP  said,  he  thought  it  scarcely 
fair.  Session  after  Session,  to  transfer  the 
local  charges  to  the  Imperial  Treasury. 
To  that  portion  of  the  Home  Secretary's 
scheme  which  dealt  with  prison  reform 
he  did  not  think  there  could  be  any  ob- 
jection; but  the  other  portion,  which 
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dealt  with  financial  re- adjustment,  would 
be  unpalatable  to  the  country. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  cross,  in  reply, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  when  hon. 
Gentlemen  came  to  consider  the  Bill 
they  would  find  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  measure  entirely  vanish.  As 
to  the  question  of  centralization,  even 
now  the  local  justices  had  very  little 
power  in  the  management  of  prisons. 
If  a  prisoner  were  sentenced  in  Liver- 
pool, it  did  not  at  all  follow  that  he 
bhould  serve  out  his  sentence  in  Liver- 
pool Gaol.  He  might,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  case,  be  sent  else- 
where, but  be  brought  back  and  dis- 
charged there  at  the  expiration  of  his 
sentence.  The  Government  proposed 
that  when  the  Bill  became  law  the  prison 
officers  should  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Auy 
officer  whose  office  would  have  to  be 
abolished  would,  of  course,  be  pensioned, 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  those 
officers  were  pensioned  who  belonged  to 
the  prisons  that  were  discontinued  by 
the  Act  of  1865.  Practically,  however, 
few  of  them  except  those  who  were  aged 
would  be  deprived  of  their  employment. 
The  new  prisons  which  might  be  required 
would  be  built  with  Government  funds, 
but  with  prison  labour.  The  Prison 
Commissioners  would  be  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Home  Secretary; 
their  number  should  not  exceed  five,  and 
he  would  be  responsible  for  them.  He 
did  not  propose  to  take  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  until  the  22nd  of  June ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  before  that 
date  the  analogous  Bill  for  Ireland  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  Members. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Cross  and  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson. 
'BiU.presentedj  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 80.] 


ABMY   CORPS   TRAINING   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy,  Bill  to 
facilitate  the  assembling  and  training  of  certain 
Army  Corps,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Hardy,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Smith. 

BiUpresentedfSJid  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  182.] 

METROPOLITAN    COMMONS     (BARNES)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Bill  to  confirm  a  scheme  under  *'  The  Metropo- 
litan Commons  Act,  1866,"  and  "The  Metropo- 
litan Commons  Act,  1869,"  relating  to  Barnes 


Common,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Henry 
Seli^in-Ibbetson  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  181 .] 


WATERFORD,     NEW     BOSS,     AND    WEXPORD 
JUNCTION  RAILWAY   (sALE)  BILL. 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Watcrford,  New  Ross,  and  Wexford  Junction 
Railway  (Sale)  Bill  do  consist  of  Five  Members, 
Three  to  be  nominated  by  the  House,  and  Two 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  presented  against 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Referees  on  questions  of  locus  standi  if  any 
objection  be  raised  to  the  locus  standi  of  any 
Petitioner,  and  provided  such  Petitions  are  pre- 
sented [three  clear  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee ;  and  that  such  of  the  Petitioners 
as  pray  to  be  heard  bv  themselves,  their  Coun- 
sel, or  agents,  be  hear^  upon  their  Petitions,  if 
they  think  fit,  and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  against  the  said  Petitions : — Power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Three 
to  be  the  quorum. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Ridley,  Captain  Hood, 
and  Mr.  Blennerhashett  be  Members  of  the 
Committee. — (Mr.  JFilliatn  Henry  Smith.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  One 
o'clock  till  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday,  %th  June,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Supply — considered  in  Committee 
— Civil  Service  Estimates — Class  I. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Reading — 
Pollution  of  Rivers  [1861 ;  Erne  Lough  and 
River*  [187] ;  Diocese  of  Exeter  [186]. 

Second  Reading  —  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act 
Amendment  [153] :  Agricultural  Holdings 
(Scotland)*  [159],  debate  adjourned ;  Friendly 
Societies  Act  (1875)  Amendment  [177];  All 
Saints,  Moss*  [172]:  Bankers'  Books  Evi- 
dence [171];  House  Occupiers  Disqualifica- 
tion Removal  [29]. 

Committee — Poor  Law  Amendment  [78] — r.p. 

Committee  —  Report  —  Commons  [51] ;  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Provisional  Order  (We- 
myss)  *  [105] ;  Burghs  (Division  into  Wards) 
(Scotland)  Amendment*  [166];  Local  Go- 
vemment  Provisional  Orders,  Aberavon,  &c.) 
(No.  7)*  [164];  Burchs  (Scotland)  Gas 
Supply  {re-comm.)*  [175 J. 

PARLIAMENT  —  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS  —  MORNING  SIT- 
TINGS.—QUESTI  ON. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If  he  will  take 
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into  consideration  the  propriety,  when 
he  proposes  that  the  House  shall  ha^e 
Morning  Sittings  on  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
of  arranging  that  Notices  of  Motion  shall 
take  precedence  in  the  Morning  Sittings 
of  Tuesday  ? 

Mb.  DISRAETjT,  in  reply,  said,  he  was 
afraid  if  he  consented  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  all  that  benefit 
which  the  House  expected  from  a  Morn- 
ing Sitting  would  be  prevented.  It  was 
not  a  proceeding  which  he  would  ever 
have  recourse  to,  except  towards  this 
time  of  the  year,  when  the  pressure  of 
Public  Business  was  great ;  and  it  was 
his  intention,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  that  there  should  be  a  Sitting 
next  Tuesday  morning.  In  that  case  he 
should  say  with  reference  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  undertake  to  make 
a  House  in  the  evening,  because  that  was 
not  in  their  power ;  but  they  used  their 
utmost  efforts  to  make  a  House  in  the 
evening  when  they  asked  for  a  Sitting 
in. the  morning.  On  Tuesday  next  he 
would  propose,  if  the  House  assented  to 
a  Morning  Sitting,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bills  for  England  and  for 
Scotland  should  be  taken  at  the  Morn- 
ing Sitting. 


PARLIAMENT  —  PRIVILEGE  —  EXCLU- 
SION OF  STRANGERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  CHARLES  LEWIS  asked  the 
Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether, 
haying  regard   to  the  cause  of  the  ad- 

i'ournment  of  the  Debate  on  the  Reso- 
ution  as  to  the  Exclusion  of  Strangers 
from  the  30th  May  last,  he  will  make 
some  other  arrangement  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  the  Debate  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  that  of  a  late  Order  of  the 
Day  on  Tuesday  the  1 3th  of  June,  after 
the  discussion  on  Motions  and  several 
other  Orders  of  the  Day  ? 

Mb.  DISRAELI,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  Order  of  the  Day  was  fixed  for  the 
13th  of  this  month ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  Public  Business  he  could  not 
venture  to  interfere  with  its  position  on 
the  Notice  Paper.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, at  this  moment  see  any  pros- 
pect of  meeting  the  wishes  of  his  hon. 
Friend ;  but  he  would  bear  the  matter 
in  mind. 


COMMONS  BILL.— [Bnx  61.] 
{Mr.  Aasheton  Cross,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Itteimn.) 

COMMITTEE.      \^Progre9S  Itt  Jun$S\ 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Pakt  II. 
Amendment  of  the  Inolosurb  Acts. 

Field  Gardens  and  Recreation  Ground*. 

Clause  18  (Situation  of  allotments  for 
recreation  grounds  and  field  gardens). 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  proposed  an 
Amendment  requiring  that  in  all  schemes 
for  inclosure  there  d^ould  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  recreation  or  of 
field  gardens  an  allotment  of  not  less 
that  one-tenth  of  the  whole  common  to 
be  inclosed.    The  object  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  to  provide  that  when  inclosure 
took  place  greater  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor.     Hitherto, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1845,  the 
provision  for  the   allotment  of  garden 
and  recreation  grounds  for  the  labour- 
ing poor  had  been  of  the  most  niggardly 
description.     The  agricultural  labourer 
whose  cottage  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of   a  common  practically  enjoyed  the 
right  of  turbary  and  the  right  of  turning 
out  his  cow,  his  donkey,  or  his  geese 
upon  the  common,  although  in  strict  law 
the  right  of  common,  being  only  appur- 
tenant to  land,  belonged  to  the  owner  of 
the  cottage,  of  which  the  labourer  might 
be  only  a  weekly  tenant.     Parliament, 
therefore,  had  thought  that  their  practical 
enjoyment  of  those  rights  entitled  the 
agricultural  population  to  consideration 
when  a  common  was  inclosed ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, under  the  Act  of  1845,  power 
was  given  to  set  out  garden  allotments  of 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each. 
If  the  Commissioners  in  carrying  out  the 
Act  had  not  made  sufficient  reservation 
for  garden   allotments  and    recreation 
grounds,   he  admitted  that  the  House 
was  as  responsible  for  that  as  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  were.     But  in  the 
Committee  which  sat  in  1869  on  that 
subject  the  Commissioners  explained  the 
principles  on  which  they  made  garden 
allotments.    They  stated,  for  example, 
that  they  made  no  such  allotments  where 
the  cottages  were  already  supplied  with 
gardens,  and  they  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  possible  increase  of  labour- 
ing men.  Now,  he  maintained  that  where 
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the  agricultural  poor  had  practically  en-  he  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  said  waste  lands, 

joyed  rights  of  common  it  was  unjust  to  ^^^  ^^  JSf  e^?*.*^^^  *%  ac^J.  Provided 

teUthem  when  the  common  wJ about  fS::^u!tT^'^So^£:Sfr.h^ 

to  be  inclosed,  that  they  were  to  nave  not  be  necessary  to  drain  and  level  more  than 

nothing,  because  they  had  already  got  a  twelve  acres  of  any  allotment  or  allotments  for 

small  bit  of  land  attached  to  their  cot-  the  purpose  of  a  recreation  ground  or  recreation 

tages.     It  was  only  fair  and  reasonable  ground8."-(irr.  Shaxv  Lefevre.) 

that  some  allotment  should  be    made  Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  must  ask 

to  them.     The  same  argument  applied  the  Committee  to  reject  the  Amendment, 

to  recreation  grounds.     Hitherto  miser-  He  considered  that  each  scheme  ought 

ably  insufficient  bits  of  land  had  been  to  be  considered  by  itself  and  upon  its 

set  out  by  the  Commissioners  for  that  own  merits,  and,  therefore,  that  no  maxi- 

pwTpose,  one  or  two  fenced-in  acres  bemff  ^um  or  minimum  should  be  fixed  with 

offered  as  the  equivalent  for  the  right  of  respect  to  the  reservation  of  recreation 

ranging  over  the  whole  common.     As  to  grounds.     If  a  tenth  were  fixed  upon  as 

recreation  grounds,  thatBiU  went  some-  a  limit  the  result  would  be  that  in  the 

what  beyond  the  Act  of  1845,  because  it  case  of  the  larger  commons  the  recrea- 

removed  restrictions  and  left  greater  dis-  tion  grounds   would  be  much  greater 

cretion  with  the   Commissioners.     But  than  the  requirements  of  the  population, 

their  acts  for  the  future  might  be  j  udged  ^yie  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  commons, 

of  by  their  acts  m  the  past.  It  was  most  ^hjch  were  generally  situated  in  popu- 

desirable*  that  some  limit  should  be  laid  lous    districts,    the    quantity    reserved 

down,  especiaUy  as  in  future  there  was  ^ould  be  too  small.     He  beHeved  the 

to  be  no  appeal  to  the  House  for  the  fact  that  Parliament  would  have    the 

amendment  of  the  mclosure  scheme,  and  power    of   throwing  out    an    inclosure 

the  House  could  only  accept  or  reject  it.  scheme  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of 

The  Government  m  1871  therefore  laid  those  who  did  not  want  commons  to  be 

down  in  their  Inclosure  Bill  ahmit  upto  inclosed.     By  throwing  out  one  or  two 

which  those  reservations  for  allotment  schemes  in  which  sufficient  provision  was 

fardens  and  recreation  grounds  should  not  made  for  the  public  and  the  labouring 

e  made ;  they  thought  that  one-tenth  of  poor  the  House  would  effectually  prevent 

the  common  about  to  be  inclosed  should  the  bringing  forward  of  schemes  which 

be  so  reserved,  but  that  the  reservation  ^^  not  come  up  to  the  approved  standard, 

should  not  exceed  50  acres.     The  clause  The  hon.  Member  thought  that  nothing 

so  amended  was  approved  of   by  the  ^as  done  by  this  BiU  for  the  labouring 

House  of  Lords,  and  he  would  submit  to  poor,  but  he  denied  the  accuracy  of  that 

the  Home  Secretary  whether  it  would  view.     They  had  done  a  great  deal  for 

not  be  wise  to  act  generously  with  re-  the  poor.     They  had  provided  for  the 

gard  to  this  matter,  particularly  as  the  expense  of  clearing  aU  the  allotment 

labouring  classes  believed  that  the  pro-  grounds,  which,  instead  of  being  handed 

tection  proposed  to  be  given  to  them  was  over  to  the  cottagers  in  a  rough  state, 

insufficient.     The  hon.  Gentleman  con-  would  be  placed  in  a  fit  and  proper  con- 

eluded  by  moving  his  Amendment.  dition  at  the  expense  of  those  to  whom 

the    commons    belonged.      They    were 

Amendment  proposed,  also  given  other  advantages;   but  the 

In  page  16,  line  4,  after  the  word  "appro-  main  fi^imd  on  which  he  resisted  the 

priated,"  to  insert  the  words  **  and  the  Inclosure  Amendment  was  that  every  case  ought 

tjommi^oners  shall  require,  and  in  their  Pro^d-  to  be  considered  on  its  own  merits,  and 

Bional  Order  for  the  inclosure  of  the  waste  lands  .i    j.  ^i      />i          ..j.             t.^       x  .     i_     /.    •• 

of  any  manor  specify  as  one  of  the  terms  and  ^hat  the  Committee  ought  not  to  be  tied 

conditions  of  the  inclosure  thereof,  the  appro-  down  by  any  hard-and-fast  rule, 

priation  free  of  all  charge  for  the  purpose  of  a  LoRD     EDMOND     FITZMAUEICE 

recreation  ground  or  recreation  grounds,  or  a  observed,  that  although    each  scheme 

field  garden  or  field  gardens,  or  partly  for  one  „_„  4.^  y,^  Ar.4.^^^z^^A  ^    •*                    'j. 

®       J      _Ai    X     Av     xu       r         •!  A  was  to  be  determineci  on  its  own  merits, 

purpose  and  partly  for  the  other,  of  an  allot-  ."    ^  ;^  ^^^  v*^w«x*x*ix*wv4  wxx  xmi  mv/u.  uioxibo, 

ment  not  less  in  extent  than  one-tenth  part  of  "*  niignt  so  happen  that  when  a  scheme 

the  whole  of  such  waste  lands ;  and  whenever  came   before  the    Commissioners  some 

the  waste  lands  of  a  manor  proposed  to  be  member  might  approve  of  the  whole  of 

enclosed  shall  exceed  live  hundred  acres  it  shall  it,  except  that  the  recreation  ground  set 

be  open  to  the  Commissioners  to  make  such  .         ^  -        /»?•.          ii^      tt 

aUotment  as  they  shall  think  fit,  having  regard  ^^^  ^^.  insufficient,  and  he  would  con- 

to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  neighl£ur-  sider  himself  incurring  a  grave  respon- 

hood,  provided  only  that  no  such  allotment  shall  sibility  if  he  insisted  in  throwing  out  the 
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whole  scheme  on  that  ground.  A  power 
of  amendment  ought  therefore  to  be 
given. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Reading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  in 
his  regard  for  the  labouring  poor,  forgot 
that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  there 
were  no  labouring  poor  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
tensive reservation  of  these  commons 
which  he  would  secure  for  them.  If  the 
Committee  looked  at  the  Bill  as  a  whole 
they  would  see  that  under  the  present 
system  there  were  common  wardens  and 
proprietors  whose  interest  it  was  to  see 
that  no  injury  was  done  to  the  commons ; 
but  in  future  if  large  spaces  were  set 
out  where  there  was  no  corresponding 
population,  there  would  be  no  one  prac- 
tically to  look  after  its  management ;  it 
would  become  a  **no  man's  land,"  and 
the  source  of  all  sorts  of  evil.  In  his 
opinion  the  special  circumstances  of  each 
common  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Commissioner  when 
they  laid  down  their  scheme  for  its  in- 
closure 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  the  country  had 
ample  opportunity  of  considering  this 
point  and  they  had  decided  in  its  favour. 
The  Home  Secretary  constantly  in  these 
debates  referred  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Committees  of  1869  and  1871,  when 
they  agreed  with  his  proposals  as  con- 
clusive on  all  controverted  points.  But 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith),  who  was  on  that  Committee, 
and  took  the  greatest  interest  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, moved  a  clause  exactly  identi- 
cal with  the  present  Amendment,  which 
was  repudiated  by  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  Committee  was  entitled  to  know 
whether  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
adhered  to  his  former  views,  or  if  not, 
what  had  led  him  to  change  them.  The 
Home  Secretary  asked  the  Committee  to 
place  confidence  in  the  Inclosure  Com- 
missioners, but  when  he  saw  what  their 
recommendations  were  he  could  not  do 
so.  In  one  case  there  was  a  scheme  for 
inclosing  685  acres,  and  out  of  that  they 
only  proposed  to  reserve  for  recreation 
two  acres;  and  in  another  case  there 
was  a  beggarly  reservation  of  one  acre, 
which  was  their  last  creditable  perform- 
ance! [*•  Where?"]  In  these  cases  there 
ought  either  to  be  no  reservation  at  all, 
or  a  very  different  one.  He  found  four 
acres  was  their  usual  allowance  in  the 
case  of  large  allotments ;  but  unless  the 
House,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  their  dis- 
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oretion,  fixed  on  a  definite  proportion, 
they  could  not  be  sure  even  of  that.  In 
the  last  Bill  this  very  proposition  of  one 
tenth  was  passed,  but  in  "another 
place  "  a  noble  Duke  said  that  the  rights 
of  property  were  in  danger — that  it  was 
confiscation;  and  the  Bill  was  in  that 
**  other  place"  in  that  way  unceremoni- 
ously rejected.  The  House  must,  there- 
fore, distinctly  assert  the  principle  that 
the  public  and  the  poor  had  rights  in 
these  commons.  He  thought  that  the 
Government  ought  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  ac- 
cused the  Home  Secretary  of  unfairness 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  1869  agreed  with  his 
proposals ;  but  the  unfairness  of  the 
hon.  Member  in  his  remarks. upon  the 
Commissioners  was  much  more  to  be 
condemned.  He  quoted  isolated  cases, 
but  did  not  ffive  their  names,  which 
rendered  it  difficult  to  follow  him. 
He  (Mr.  Gregory)  thought  he  had 
found  out  the  case  of  600  acres  and 
the  beggarly  two  acres  of  reserve  on 
which  he  had  wasted  so  much  scorn 
and  indignation.  At  St.  Dennis,  where 
the  common  lands  proposed  to  be 
inclosed  were  636  acres,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  1,064,  part  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged in  the  china  and  clay  works,  and 
the  rest  in  agriculture.  The  two  acres 
were  set  apart  for  an  outlying  hamlet 
for  recreation,  and  six  acres  for  gardens ; 
while  in  St.  Dennis  itself  every  cottage 
had  a  garden  varying  from  five  perches 
to  half  an  acre ;  and  it  was  situated  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  any  part  of 
the  moor,  which  could  not  be  available 
so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  exercise 
and  recreation.  But  the  Commissioners 
did  not  consider  four  acres  as  a  maxi- 
mum, for  on  turning  over  the  Report  in 
his  hand  he  had  just  hit  on  a  scheme  in 
the  Potteries  where  the  land  inclosed 
was  31  acres,  and  the  allotment  10  acres, 
or  just  about  one- third.  The  reason 
given  was  that  it  was  near  two  large 
towns,  and  it  showed  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  adopted  and  followed  out 
the  right  principle  —  namely,  that  of 
being  guided  in  each  case  by  its  own 
circumstances. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  that 
was  a  case  where  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  inclosure  at  all,  the  com- 
mon in  question  being  in  the  very  heart 
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of  the  Potteries,  and  surrounded  by 
8toke,  Burslem,  Newcastle-under-Ljne, 
Hanley,  &o.  He  wished  to  explain  that 
in  alluding  to  the  Acts  before  1845  he 
had  by  no  means  intended  to  express  his 
approval  of  them.  What  he  meant  was 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  interests  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  better  pro- 
tected before  1845  than  they  had  been 
since.  In  his  own  district  large  reserva- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  poor  under 
private  Acts  before  1845.  The  feeling 
against  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  had 
been  caused  by  the  insufficient  reserva- 
tions made  by  them  ;  and,  judging  from 
the  speeches  delivered  by  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond  and  Gordon,  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  and  other  noble  Lords,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  unlikely  that 
they  would  make  proper  reservations  in 
the  future.  Therefore,  he  moved  the 
Amendment,  which  laid  down  a  rule 
that  henceforth  adequate  provision  should 
be  made  for  this  purpose.  He  wished, 
however,  to  propose  it  as  an  addition  to 
the  clause. 

Question  put,  ''That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  67; 
Noes  110  :  Majority  43. 

Clause  19  (Amendment  of  law  as  to 
letting  field  gardens). 

Mb.  FAWCETT  moved,  in  page  16. 
line  29,  after  **  gardens,"  insert  **not 
exceeding  an  acre  each." 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  Clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  20  (Application  of  surplus  rents 
of  recreation  grounds  and  field  gardens). 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  moved,  in 
page  17,  line  27,  after  **  neighbourhood," 
to  insert — 

*'  The  trustees  of  any  recreation  ground  and 
the  allotment  wardens  of  any  field  gardens  may, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
lioners,  sell  all,  or  any  part  of  the  allotment 
vested  in  them,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  purchase  (by  agreement  or  otherwise)  any 
fit  and  suitable  land  in  the  same  parish  or  neigh- 
bourhood :  Provided,  That  the  land  so  purchased 
shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  purposes  for  which 
the  allotment  so  sold  as  aforesaid  was  allotted, 
and  for  no  others :  And  Provided,  That  the  In- 
closure Commissioners  shall  not  sanction  any 
such  sale  as  aforesaid  unless  and  until  it  shall  be 
proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  land  more  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  for  which  the  allotment 
proposed  to  be  sold  was  allotted  may  and  will  be 


forthwith  purchased ;  and  the  proceeds  of  any 
such  sale  shfdl  be  paid  to  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners, and  shall  remain  in  their  hands  until 
such  purchase  of  other  land  as  aforesaid. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  purchase  of 
land  as  aforesaid  **  The  Lands  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Act,  1845,"  and  the  Acts  amending  the 
same,  shall  be  incorporated  with  this  Act,  except 
the  provisions  relatmg  to  access  to  the  special 
Act ;  and  in  construing  those  Acts  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  special  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  this  Act ;  and  the  promoters  of 
the  undertaking  shall  be  construed  to  mean,  in 
the  case  of  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  recreation 
ground,  the  trustees  of  such  recreation  ground ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  land  for  field 
gardens,  the  allotment  wardens  of  such  field 
gardens." 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  Clause,  as 
amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  21  (Reports  to  be  made  by 
managers  of  recreation  grounds  and 
field  gardens)  agreed  to. 

Clause  22  (Amendment  of  law  as  to 
town  and  village  greens.) 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  (for  Mr. 
Macdonald)  moved,  in  page  18,  line  7, 
after  **  mentioned,"  to  insert — 

"  But  no  public  meeting  held  on  such  village 
green  or  recreation  ground  shall  be  deemed  a 
public  nuisance  under  this  Act." 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
should  not  like  to  accept  these  words. 
Some  meetings  might  be  very  proper,  but 
others  might  be  very  improper  ;  and 
while  he  sympathized  with  the  object  of 
the  proposal,  he  must  have  regard  to  the 
right  of  the  public  to  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  open  spaces. 

Mb.  DODSON  thought  the  language 
of  the  Amendment  too  wide. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  believed  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  clause 
would  interfere  with  the  right  of  public 
meeting. 

Amendment,    by    leave,    withdrawn  ; 
Clause  agreed  to. 

General  Amendments, 

Clause  23  (Substitution  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43. 
for  repealed  Act,  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  30,  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Liclosure  Acts), 
agreed  to. 

Clause  24  (Extension  of  Sec.  105.  of 
the  Inclosure  Act,  1845,  as  to  exchanges 
and  partitions),  agreed  to. 
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Olause  25  (Bepeal  of  certain  parts  of 
the  Inolosure  Act,  1845,  and  amendment 
of  law  as  to  reports.) 

Mb.  FAWCETT  moved  the  omission 
of  certain  words  in  order  to  provide  that 
certain  commons  (which  he  named)  might 
be  brought  under  the  regulation  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  and  so  saved  to  the  people  for 
purposes  of  enjo3rment  and  recreation. 
The  commons  to  which  he  referred  were 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  many  of  them  places  in  which 
manufactures  were  carried  on,  and  the 
populations  of  which  therefore  stood  in 
need  of  as  much  fresh  air  and  space  for 
exercise  as  could  be  obtained.    Under 
the  scheme  of  the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners the  portion  of  these  commons 
proposed  to  be  set  apart  for  recreation 
gprounds  was  altoj^ether  inadequate.     To 
inclose  many  of  the  commons,   which 
were  very  small,  would  be  of  no  real  ad- 
vantage to  anybody,  to  leave  them  open 
under  the  regulation  clauses  would  prove 
an  immense  Doon  to  the  teeming  popu- 
lations resident  in  their  neighbourhood. 
If  the  old  law  was  inadequate  to  prevent 
the  public  being  wrongfully  dispossessed 
of  privileges  of  great  value  to  them,  and 
dia   not    give   proper    security  against 
wrongful  inclosures  and  for  ample  reser- 
vations in  favour  of  the  poor,  was  it,  he 
asked,  unreasonable  that  the  commons 
he  had  referred  to  should  be  rendered 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  present 
Bill  ?    If  he  was  told  in  reply  that  Pro- 
visonal  Orders  had  been  made  for  them 
on  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  he 
would  ask  what  became  of  the  control  of 
that  House  with  respect  to  any  inclo- 
sures for  which  Provisional  Orders  had 
been    given  ?     Under  all    the    circum- 
stances, he  hoped  some  alteration  would 
be  made  in  ^the  Bill  with  regard  to  the 
commons  to  which  he  alluded. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
technically  speaking,  the  retention  or 
omission  of  the  words  referred  to  in  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  would, 
as  he  had  been  advised,  make  little  dif- 
ference so  far  as  the  operation  of  the 
clause  was  concerned,  but  the  point 
raised —namely.  What  was  to  become 
of  those  inclosure  schemes  which  had 
already  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners  ? — was  one 
of   considerable    importance.      Certain 


schemes  had  been  passed  hj  tiie  la- 
closure  Commissioners,  and  a  oertna 
amount  of  expense — about  £700  lie  un- 
derstood —  had  been  incarred  bj  the 
parties  interested  in  thoee  echemes, 
giving  an  average  of  a  little  more  tfaam 
£30  in  each  case.  He  would  remind  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  awards  of  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  were  of  no 
avail  until  they  were  confirmed  by  Par- 
liament. Of  late  years  Incloeore  Bilk 
had  been  introduced,  but  very  few  in- 
deed, if  any,  had  passed.  He  had  been 
in  communication  with  the  Incloeure 
Commissioners  on  the  subject,  and  the 
result  of  his  consideration  of  the  matter 
was  this — he  would  submit  a  danae  on 
the  Report  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  send  schemes.  Provisional  Or- 
ders, or  whatever  they  might  be  called, 
to  a  small  Committee  consisting  of  one 
of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  and 
other  Gentlemen  selected  by  him  to  be 
further  considered  by  them.  On  their 
Report  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
form  his  opinion,  and,  if  necessary, 
would  refer  the  scheme  back  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  consult  as  to  the  steps  to 
be  taken  under  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Many  of  the  schemes  re- 
ferred to  the  House,  he  believed,  would 
never  sanction  ;  but  there  were  others 
which  he  thought  ought  to  be  agreed  to 
without  further  expense  or  delay. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  Amendment ;  but 
he  considered  the  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  so  satisfactory  that  he 
thought  the  matter  might  safely  be  left 
in  his  hands. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  was  elad 
that  the  Home  Secretary  proposea  to 
bring  up  a  clause  on  the  Report  to  en- 
able him  to  refer  back  certain  schemes 
to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  and  he 
trusted  that  when  the  clause  was  pre- 
sented it  would  prove  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  GREGORY,  with  reference  to 
the  allotments  made  by  the  Commission- 
ers which  had  been  alluded  to,  pointed 
out  that  they  had  been  acting  under  the 
Act  of  1846,  under  which  the  acreage  for 
allotments  was  strictly  limited. 

Lord  HENRY  SCOTT,  now  that  the 
Home  Secretary  had  undertaken  to  deal 
with  the  question,  hoped  that  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  objectionable 
schemes  which  had  been  too  often  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Commissioners. 
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Mb.  FAWOETT  expressed  his  satis- 
faotion  at  the  offer  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, but  declined  to  express  a  decisive 
opinion  until  he  had  seen  the  words  of 
the  clause. 

Amendment  negatived. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  26  (Act  not  to  apply  to  metro- 
politan commons),  agreed  to. 

Clause  27  (A  common  regulated  under 
Act  not  to  be  inclosed  without  sanction 
of  Parliament),  agreed  to. 

Definitions, 
Clause  28  (Definitions)  agreed  to, 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  moved,  after 
Clause  22,  to  insert  the  following 
clause : — 

(Jurisdiction  of  county  court  in  respect  of 
illegal  inclosures.) 

'*A  county  court  within  whose  jurisdiction 
any  Common  or  part  of  a  Common  is  situate 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear,  in  respect  of  such 
Common,  any  case  relating  to  any  illegal  inclo- 
Bure  or  encroachment  made  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  or  to  any  nuisance  impeding  the  exer- 
cise of  any  right  of  Common  arising  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  to  grant  an  injunction 
against  such  inclosure,  encroachment,  or  nui- 
sance, or  to  make  an  order  for  the  removal  or 
abatement  of  such  inclosure,  encroachment,  or 
nuisance. 

"  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  injunction 
^franted  or  order  made  or  refusal  to  grant  an 
injunction  or  make  an  order  by  a  county  court 
in  pursuance  of  this  section  may,  on  giving  se- 
cunty  for  costs  to  the  satisfaction  of  tiie  county 
court,  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  a 
■ummary  manner,  or  by  special  case  or  other- 
wise, as  may  be  prescribed  by  rules  of  court  to 
be  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in 
manner  provided  by  the  seventeenth  section  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1876. 

'*  The  appellate  court  may  on  hearing  the  ap- 
peal reverse,  modify,  or  confirm  the  injunction 
or  order  complained  of,  or  remit  the  case  to  the 
county  court  from  which  the  appeal  lay,  with 
instructions  to  deal  with  the  case  according  to 
the  directions  given  by  the  appellate  court. 

"  Where  an  appeal  is  lodged  against  the  order 
of  a  county  court  directing  the  removal  or  abate- 
ment of  any  inclosure,  encroachment,  or  nui- 
sance, such  order  shall  be  suspended  during  such 
time  as  such  appeal  is  pending. 

"  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  abridge 
or  interfere  with  any  existing  right  of  abating 
or  otherwise  preventing  any  illegal  inclosure  of 
or  encroachment  on  any  Common,  or  any  nui- 
sance interfering  with  any  right  of  Common. 

**  Until  rules  of  court  are  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  appeal  may  be  had  m>m 
the  decision  of  any  coimty  court  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  same  manner  in  which  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  a  county  court  may  be  nad 
in  a  case  within  its  ordinary  jurisdiction." 


Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVBE  thought  the 
clause  good  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  illegal  encroachments,  he 
must  be  a  little  bolder.  These  arbitrary 
encroachments  were  really  confiscations. 
He  would  accept  the  clause,  although 
he  did  not  think  it  applied  a  sufficient 
remedy. 

Lord  HENET  SCOTT  wished  the 
clause  had  gone  further,  and  desired  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  whether  he  could  not  devise  a 
clause  which  would  bring  all  inclosures 
under  the  eye  of  some  authority — the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  or  some  other 
body. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUEICE 
moved,  in  page  3,  after  Clause  2,  to  in- 
sert the  following  Clause  : — 

(Repeal  of  statute  called  the  '*  Provisions  of 
Merton,'*  and  of  other  statutes.) 

"  2a.  The  following  statutes  shall  be  repealed 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  viz. : — 
Chapter  four  of  the  statute  of  the  twentieth 
year  of    Henry  the  Third,  called   the 

*  Provisions  of  Merton  ; ' 

Chapter  forty-six  of  the  statutes  of  King 
Edward,  inade  at  Westminster  in  his  Par- 
liament at  Easter  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  commonly  called  the  statute 
of  *  Westminster  the  Second ; ' 

An  Act  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  chapter  three,  entitled 

*  An  Act  concerning  the  improvement  of 
Commons  and  Waste  Groimds.'  " 

The  noble  Lord  said,  that  the  effect  of 
the  Statute  of  Merton  was  to  give  power 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  enclose  part 
of  the  common  land  without  having 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  commoners 
thereto  ;  but  the  state  of  things  in  Eng- 
land was  entirely  changed  since  that  Act 
was  passed,  and  it  had  indeed  become 
obsolete.  The  only  practical  effect  of 
the  statute  now  was  to  encourage  illegal 
inclosures.  The  Committee  of  1 865  were, 
he  added,  unanimously  in  favour  of  its 
abolition,  which  would  be  desirable  even 
merely  as  a  matter  of  law  reform.  He 
was  aware  that  it  had  been  said  that  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  was  only  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law,  but  that  was  a 
position  controverted  by  those  who  had 
made  a  special  study  of  the  question. 

New  Clause  —  {Lord  Edmond  Fttt- 
maurioe) — brought  up,  and  read  the  first 
time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 
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Ma.  A88HETON  CE088  pointed  out 
that  the  statute  naa  founded  on  the 
common  law,  and  vas  afraid  that  its 
abolition,  instead  of  being  a  reform, 
would  load  to  complications,  inaBmiich 
Its  it  affected  the  titles  by  which  the 
rights  over  commons  were  in  many  cases 
exercised.  To  interfere  as  proposed  with 
those  titles  would,  he  thought,  be  a  very 
Btrons  proceeding,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  accept 
the  clause. 

Ur.  SANDFORD  eaid,  that  he  be- 
lieved, though  opiuioDS  differed  on  the 
subject,  that  the  Statute  of  Merton  was 
not  an  exacting,  but  a  declaratory  statute 
of  the  common  law.  If  the  statute  were 
repealed  it  would  probably  be  necessary 
to  go  further  and  repeal  the  common 
law  also.  Whilst  saying  this,  however, 
he  was  very  much  in  favour  of  limiting 
incloaures  by  lords  of  the  manor  under 
the  Statute  of  Merton. 

Mk.  8HAW  LEFEVRE  eaid,  the 
object  of  repealing  this  statute  wae,  if 
possible,  to  get  ria  of  those  legal  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  frequent  during 
the  past  10  years  in  reference  to  com- 
mons. Though  tliere  was  very  high  au- 
thority (Lord  Coke)  for  saying  that  the 
Statute  of  Merton  was  simply  declara- 
tory of  the  common,  there  were  eome 
recent  decisions  which  looked  the  other 
way.  It  had  been  held  that  the  Statute 
of  Merton  did  not  apply  to  right  of 
"turbary,"  and,  if  so,  it  could  not  be 
simply  declaratory  of  the  common  law. 
The  statute  was  practically  obsolete,  for 
the  lord  could  never  show  that  after  his 
inclosure  there  would  be  sufBcient  land 
left  for  the  commoners.  He  believed 
that  the  statute  might  be  repealed 
without  interfering  with  any  right  of 
importance. 

QueBtion  put, 

The  Committee  dieided: — Ayes  28; 
Noee79:  Majority  51. 

Kb.  BALLI  moved,  in  page  15,  after 
Clause  15,  to  insert  the  following 
clause ; — 

(Definition  of  powor  of  Charity  Commiuioncrs 
in  certain  CHBes.) 

"  Whereas  by  several  awarda  made  under  the 
anthority  of  Incloaure  Acts  prior  to  the  year 
one  thuusand  ei);ht  hundred  and  forty -fire,  fuel 
allotmenla  for  the  poor  have  been  set  out  and 
awarded,  Had  vested  in  divera  poreons  and  bodies 
of  persons  aa  tru8t«ea  of  such  allatmenta  : 

"  And  whereas  under  the  proviaiona  of  the 
InclOBure  AcU,  1845  to  1868,  and  the 
Acta  o[    Parliament  and  avaids  made  there- 
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andar,  allotmenU  for  racraation  gromidi  and 
field  gardens  have  be^  aet  oat  ana  awaidad  to 
the  churchvardem  and  oveneers  of  pahilMa 
and  other  persons ; 

"  And  whereas  power  is  claimed  by  the  Charity 
CommisBioners  for  England  and  Wales  and  by 
other  bodies,  under  divers  Acta  of  Pariiament, 
to  divert  such  allotments  from  the  uaea  dedand 
by  Parliament  respecting  the  same  :  Be  it  En- 
acted, That  after  the  passing  o(  thia  Act,  not- 
■ithBtanding  anything  in  Bny  other  Act  oon- 
(ined,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  (save  aa  hsnanaftar 
mentioned)  to  use  any  such  allotment,  or  any 

Sart  thereof,  for  any  other  purpoao  than  thoas 
sclarod  concerning  the  same  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  and  awuil,  or  either  of  them,  nniler 
which  the  aame  has  been  set  oot :  Prorided, 
That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Charity 
Commissioners,  upon  the  written  application  of 
the  trustees  of  any  fuel  allotment,  and  with 
their  consent  and  the  consent  in  writing  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  said 
allotment  was  set  out,  to  authoriae  the  nas  of 
such  fuel  allutment  aa  a  recreation  gronnd  and 
field  gardens,  or  for  either  of  those  porposss. 
and  to  make  an  order  under  the  provisioiia  of 
"The  ChariUble  Trusts  Act,  1860,"  for  the 
establishment  of  a  echeme  for  the  adminiatia- 
tion  of  such  fuel  allotment  accordingly." 

He  said  that  the  object  of  his  clause  was 
to  preserve  the  fuel  allotments  and  the 
allotments  for  recreation  grounds  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  had  been  set 
apart,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
toem  from  being  diverted  from  the  uses 
declared  respecting  them. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
did  not  see  why  tliis  property  should 
have  more  protection  than  any  other 
especial  property.  It  would  be  rather 
hard  to  tie  this  property  up  without  the 
possibility  of  any  interference  with  it 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  At  the 
same  time,  he  saw  no  particular  harm 
which  the  clause  would  do. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  the 
substitution  of  land  for  money  to  be 
spent  in  coals  for  distribution  amongst 
the  poor  was  undesirable  from  its  de- 
moralizing effect.  It  would  be  better 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  recreation 
grounds  or  allotment  gardens.  It  was 
also  desirable  to  stop  this  land  from 
being  devoted  to  the  building  of  schools. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  addtd  to  the 
Bill. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  moved, 
after  Clause  27,  to  insert  the  following 
clause ; — 

er  Town  and  Village 

"  Whoreaa  the  strictnets  of  proof  reqniied  bj 
w  to  eslAbliah  a  custom  makes  it  difGcolt  t« 
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of  towni  and  Tillaf^  OTsr  the  piaoea  of  laod 
known  aa  Town  Oreens  and  Village  GreeilB,  by 
reason  that  incli  piecM  of  land,  Iramg  conunonl; 
nnfenced,  an  occaaiaiiallf  used  for  recreation 
ly  other  pOTKou  than  inhabitants  of  the  places 
in  which  the  same  lie,  and  alao  bjr  such  inhabi- 
tants themaelvea,  for  purpoaea  other  than  re- 
creation :  Be  it  Enacted,  That  after  the  coming 
into  operation  of  this  Act  evidence  of  the  cus- 
tomary right   of  the   inhabitanta  of  an;  town, 

purposes  of  reoreatioa  ol  any  piece  of  land  com- 
monly  known  as  or  reputed  to  be  the  Town 
Green,  Village  Qreen,  or  recreation  ground  of 
luch  t«wn,  pariah.  Till,  tithins,  or  haimet,  when 
the  uM  thereof  by  aach  inhabilanta  for  the  pur. 
poses  aforesaid  has  been  shown  during  sach  a 
period  aa  according  to  Uw  oonstitutee  user  from 
time  immemorial,  shall  not  foil  becaose  it  is 
proved  that  such  piece  of  land  has  also  been 
used  for  recreation  by  persons  not  being  in- 
hftbitaata  of  such  town,  pariah,  vill,  tithing-,  or 
hamlet,  or  by  soma  of  the  inhabitants  thoreof, 
for  other  purposes  not  inconsistent  with  sach 
rights  of  recreation. 

"Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  affect 
the  exercise  of  any  rights  not  inconsistent  with 
the  said  right*  of  recreation  which  may  lawfully 
he  eiercised  by  the  owner  or  ownen  of  the  soil, 
or  any  other 
•uch  piece  ol 

Mr.  ASSH£T0N  OBOSS  opposed 
the  clause.  He  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  in  such  cases  that  there 
-was  an  absolute  user  as  of  right  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFETBE  pointed  out 
that  aa  the  law  noir  stood  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  prove  the  ancient 
xigbtB  of  the  inhabitants  over  town  and 
village  greens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns. 

Clause  ntgaiivtd. 

Mr.  GEEGORT  moved  the  following 
clause : — 

(Power  to  ruse  money  for  improvement  of 
Common.) 

"  A  ProviBonaJ  Order  for  the  regulation  of  a 
Common  may  provide  for  the  raiaing  from  time 
to  time  by  such  persons  interested  in  the  Com- 
mon, and  with  such  amounts  as  the  Commis- 
sioners think  Gt,  of  money  to  be  applied  to  vards 
the  improvement  of  such  Common,  either  by 
meens  of  rates  to  be  levied  on  the  persona  and 
in  respect  of  the  property  who  and  which  re- 
spectively will  be  beneGtted  or  principally  bene- 


portiOD  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  one-fiftietb 
part  of  the  total  area  of  such  Common,  or  by 
means  of  letting  the  pasturage  of  a  part  of  tlie 
,  Common  tor  any  term  not  exceeding-  twenty-one 
ycais,  and  mortage  of  such  leaaa." 

The  object  of  the  clanse  was  for  the 
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protection  of  a  common  in  North  Devon 
fcnown  as  Westward  Ho. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVBE  objected  to 
the  latter  port  of  the  clause,  as  the 
power  of  letting  would  virtually  lead  to 
the  inclosure  of  at  least  a  great  portion 
of  this  and  other  commons.  He  moved 
the  omission  of  the  words — 

"  Letting  the  pasturage  of  a  part  of  the  Com- 
mon for  any  term  not  eioeediog  21  years,  and 
mortgage  of  such  lease." 

Sm  THOMAS  ACLAND  said,  there 
was  no  other  means  of  preserving  this 
&om  the  encroachments  of  the 


Sm  WILLIAM   HABCOUET   said, 

the  words  would  apply  to  all  commons, 
as  they  were  general  and  not  parti- 
cular. 

Mr.  QEEGtOET  said,  the  Committee 
might  very  well  leave  it  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  see  that  the  proposal  was 
carried  out  for  its  legitimate  object. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  the  proposal 
would  infringe  the  main  object  of  the 
BiU. 

Ma.  BEEESFOED  HOPE  said,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  creating  such  a 
long  vested  right  in  the  pasturage  as  21 
years.  It  might  be  let  fi^m  year  to 
year. 

Sm  THOMAS  ACLAND  said,  that 
if  the  pasturage  of  Westward  Ho  could 
not  be  let  a  portion  of  the  common  must 
be  sold  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the 
protection  of  the  remainder. 

Mb.  AS8HET0N  CROSS  thought 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  lease,  and 
security  should  be  taken  that  the  land 
so  let  should  not  be  inclosed. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  WALSH  moved  the  following 


(Appointment  of  valuer  to  be  confltmed  by 

"An  appointment  of  a  valuer  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  valid  until  it  has  bean 
confirmed  by  the  Commissloncre.  The  Conunis- 
aionera  may  disapprove  of  a  valuer  on  the  ground 
of  his  incompetency,  interest,  want  of  impar- 
tiality, or  any  reasonable  cause,  and  where  they 
BO  disapprove  of  a  valuer  Txiay  call  a  meeting, 
and  a  meeting  may  be  held  to  appoint,  and  an- 
other person  appointed  (subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commissionen)  to  he  valuer  in  tike  manner 
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as  if  no  previons  meeting  had  been  held,  and  no 
valuer  had  been  previously  appointed,  and  so  on 
until  a  valuer  approved  by  the  Commissioner&is 
appointed." 

The  ground  upon  which  he  moved  the 
clause  was,  that  a  man  appointed  valuer, 
might  be  incompetent  or  interested,  and 
in  other  respects  not  the  proper  person 
to  appoint. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  ctdded  to  the 
Bill. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  moved 
the  following  clause : — 

"  The  unlawful  inclosure  of  any  Common  or 
part  of  a  Common  shall,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  be  deemed  to  be  a  public  nuisance." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said,  he 
did  not  propose  in  this  Amendment  to 
trench  upon  the  rights  of  property. 
That  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
wished  only  to  interfere  with  unlawful 
inclosures,  and  that  he  believed  was  the 
object  which  the  Home  Secretary  had 
in  view.  When  a  party  came  to  Par- 
liament and  got  a  power  to  inclose  a 
common,  Parliament  protected  him  ;  and 
he  thought,  with  regard  to  uninclosed 
commons,  the  same  legal  right  of  pro- 
tection should  be  given  to  the  poor,  and 
any  invasion  of  it  should  be  regarded  as 
an  illegal  act  against  the  public  rights, 
and  one  which  the  public  had  a  right  to 
resist-  But  the  poor  were  not  in  cir- 
cumstances to  bring  an  action  in  a  Court 
of  Law  to  defend  their  right,  and  the 
Parliament  should  therefore  protect 
them,  so  that  the  party  illegally  in- 
closing should  be  comjpelled  to  remove 
the  nuisance.  The  evil  of  the  present 
state  of  things  was  that  there  were  en- 
croachments being  made,  not  under  the 
Statute  of  Merton,  nor  under  any  Com- 
mon Law  right,  but  by  force  of  the 
strong  arm,  or  rather  the  strong  purse, 
of  the  person  either  encroaching  on  or 
inclosing  a  common,  trusting  that  those 
who  had  a  right  to  resist  him  would  not 
be  powerful  enough  to  do  so.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  course  which  the  Home 
Secretary  had  adopted  with  regard  to 
encroachments  on  village  greens,  and  he 
only  wanted  him  to  take  the  same  course 
with  reference  to  commons.  The  effect 
of  the  clause  which  he  proposed  would 
be  to  give  a  larger  kous  standi  to  resist 
unlawful  inclosures — that  was,  instead  of 
giving  it  to  a  few  commoners,  who  might 
be  poor,  they  would  give  it  to  the  public 
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at  large.  The  remiU  of  makiiiff  it  a 
public  nuisance  to  unlawfully  oMmet 
or  inclose  a  common  would  be  that  any 
one  might  abate  it,  and  then  the  person 
who  put  up  the  obstruction  or  inoloeed 
the  common  must  prove  his  title.  By 
adopting  this  clause  the  Committee 
woiUd  recognize  in  the  public  some 
right  in  the  commons,  and  if  they  were 
not  prepared  to  make  that  adimssion^ 
then  the  Bill  would  be  of  no  use  at  alL 
He  believed  the  time  had  oome  when 
they  ought  to  recognize  that  there  was 
a  public  advantage  in  these  commons 
which  the  public  had  a  right  to  protect. 
Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  public  benefactor,  prevented  the 
inclosure  of  a  beautiful  common  by  pull- 
ing down  the  railings  which  had  been 
erected ;  but  he  happened  to  be  a  com- 
moner, and  therefore  nad  a  loeu»  standif 
which  enabled  him  to  act.  Li  like 
manner,  the  Corporation  of  London, 
having  a  loeun  atandiy  were  able  to  pre- 
serve Epping  Forest  for  the  public ;  but 
they  ought  not  to  allow  the  prevention 
of  a  public  wrong  to  depend  on  the  ac- 
cident of  a  wealthy  person  or  body 
having  a  locus  standi.  He  believed  the 
Home  Secretary  was  as  anxious  as  any- 
one could  be  to  prevent  unlawful  in- 
closures; and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
he  would  accept  the  clause  either  in  its 
present  or  in  any  other  form  that  would 
effect  that  object. 

New  Clause — (Sir  W,  Veman  Hmr- 
court i) — brought  up,  and  read  the  first 
time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
quite  saw  the  effect  of  his  own  clause. 
He  said  he  did  not  want  to  trench  on 
any  rights,  but  the  effect  of  the  clause 
would  be  to  do  so.  There  was  a  very 
great  distinction  between  a  village  green 
or  a  highway  and  a  common.  A  vmaffe 
green  was  clear  and  defined ;  eveirbody 
knew  T^hat  it  was,  and  nobody  had  a 
right  to  encroach  on  or  inclose  it.  There- 
fore, any  inclosure  of  it  was  practicaUy 
unlawful.  So,  again,  in  the  case  of  the 
Queen's  highway.  No  one  had  a  rieht 
to  inclose  it,  and  any  obstruction  of  it» 
would  be  a  public  nuisance,  which  any 
one  would  have  a  right  to  abate.     But 
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in  the  case  of  commons  it  was  admitted 
that  there  were  persons  who  had  a  right, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  inclose  them. 
Suppose  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  commoners,  proceeded  to 
make  an  inclosure,  which  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  do,  it  was  clear,  if  this 
clause  were  adopted,  that  any  one  who 
said  this  was  an  unlawful  inclosure 
would  have  a  right  to  indict  him  for  a 
public  nuisance.  That  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  to  trench  on  the 
rights  of  property.  Again,  though  the 
lord  and  commoners  had  legally  inclosed, 
if  they  afterwards  wished  to  sell  any 
portion  of  the  common  they  would  never 
be  able  to  make  out  a  title,  for  30  years 
after  the  inclosiire.some  one  could  come 
forward  and  say  it  was  a  nuisance,  and 
abate  it.  If  that  was  not  trenching 
on  private  rights,  he  did  not  know  what 
was.  If  the  clause  said  that  the  in- 
closure of  a  common,  when  it  was  proved 
to  be  unlawful,  was  a  nuisance,  he 
would  not  object  to  it;  but  he  could  not 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  stood  before  the  Committee. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  pointed  out 
that  if  a  nuisance  were  erected  on  what 
was  called  a  village  green  the  first  thing 
to  be  determined  would  be  what  the 
limits  of  the  village  green  were,  and 
therefore  the  very  same  question  would 
be  raised  as  in  the  case  of  the  unlawful 
inclosure  of  a  common.  The  suggestion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  apply  the 
clause  to  cases  where  common  had  been 
declared  to  be  unlawfully  inclosed  would 
be  of  no  advantage  whatever,  because 
the  tribunal  having  declared  the  in- 
closure unlawful  it  would,  of  course,  be 
abated.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
Amendment  stood  on  the  foundation  that 
the  inclosiire  was  unlawful.  The  objec- 
tion that  a  man  might  be  indicted  for 
an  inclosure  which  was  subsequently 
found  to  be  lawful  applied  to  every  case 
of  an  indictment  being  brought  against 
an  innocent  man.  The  clause  simply 
amounted  to  this,  that  whereas  at  pre- 
sent a  commoner  could  abate  an  inclosure 
if  it  were  imlawful,  the  clause,  if  adopted, 
would  give  that  power  to  the  inhabitants 
generally. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  village  greens  referred  to  in  the 
Bill  were  only  those  greens  or  recreation 
grounds  which  had  an  old  and  defined 
boundary.  The  inclosure  of  such  a  green 


would  be  unlawful,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  such  an  act  should  not  be  treated  as 
a  public  nuisance.  To  say,  however, 
jthat  any  one  who  considered  the  in- 
closure of  a  particular  common  a  nuisance 
would  have  a  right  to  throw  the  inclosure 
down  and  abate  it  would  be  to  leave  the 
owner,  although  he  had  acted  legally, 
practically  without  a  remedy,  for  he 
could  only  proceed  by  an  action  at  law 
against  those  who  had  thrown  down  the 
inclosure,  who,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  unable  to  satisfy  his  claim  for  damages. 
It  would  also  be  objectionable  that  a 
man,  if  he  had  unlawfully  inclosed  a 
common,  should  be  liable  after  the  lapse 
of  60  years  to  be  proceeded  against  by 
indictment.  No  lapse  of  time  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  give  him  a 
title  to  the  property.  The  law  at  pre- 
sent gave  lords  of  manors  and  com- 
moners a  right  to  inclose  under  certain 
conditions  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  clause, 
if  it  was  agreed  to,  would*  be  far  too 
stringent  on  the  owners  of  property, 
whose  rights  the  Bill  set  out  by  declar- 
ing them  to  be  preserved. 

Mb.  SANDFORD  said,  the  clause 
would  only  apply  to  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty who  had  illegally  inclosed  com- 
mons, not  to  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  legally  inclosed.  Lords  of  the 
manor  or  others  would  be  deterred  from 
making  illegal  inclosures,  by  the  know- 
ledge that  they  forbade  them,  and  pro- 
vided a  direct  means  of  preventing  them. 
He  thought  that  principle  ought  to  be 
adopted  not  only  with  reference  to  in- 
dividual instances,  but  on  the  grounds 
of  public  policy,  and  the  clause  would 
really  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the 
Bill  if  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  adopted. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  the 
Amendment  simply  gave  the  public  the 
power  of  calling  upon  lords  of  manors  to 
show  their  right  to  inclose.  The  Bill 
had  in  some  respects  gone  in  that  direc- 
tion; and  this  Amendment,  while  it 
would  not  interfere  with  any  existing 
right,  would  certainly  prevent  illegal 
inclosures. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  if  the  Amend- 
ment was  not  adopted  the  Bill  would 
leave  untouched  the  greatest  evils  of  the 
present  law.  They  all  knew  cases  in 
which  village  greens  and  commons  had 
been  gradually  filched  from  the  public ; 
but  if  this  Amendment  were  agreed  to 
I  it  would  give  the  public  a  right  to  re- 
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claim  sucli  illegal  appropriations  without 
regard  to  the  lapse  of  time.  If  that 
right  were  not  given,  when  the  Bill  came 
to  be  examined  by  those  outside  who* 
were  interested  in  the  matter  it  would 
be  pronounced  to  be  worthless. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  had  as  much  respect  for  the  rights  of 
property  as  either  the  Home  Secretary 
or  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Amend- 
ment did  not  trench  upon  these  rights  in 
the  slightest.  One  of  the  arguments 
of  the  Attorney  General  against  the 
Amendment  was  that  it  would  prevent 
the  legalization  of  illegal  inclosures  after 
the  lapse  of  time — say  30  years.  That 
was  just  what  he  and  those  who  agreed 
with  him  wanted  to  do.  The  Bill  for 
lords  of  manors  was  an  admirable  one, 
and  that  was  no  deubt  the  reason  why  it 
appeared  to  give  such  satisfaction  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Worcestershire  (Mr. 
Knight)  who  was  the  greatest  incloser 
in  the  country.  They  might  be  defeated 
on  a  division ;  but  at  the  last  moment 
and  at  the  last  stage  of  the  Bill  he  felt 
that  they  were  bound  to  enter  a  protest 
against  the  power  to  make  illegal  in- 
closures, which  would  be  left  untouched 
by  the  Bill. 

Mr.  lopes  opposed  the  clause  as 
giving  an  entirely  new  remedy,  and  as 
being  an  invasion  of  existing  rights  of 
property. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  30; 
Noes  64  :  Majority  34. 

Mr.  knight  stated  that  he  had 
never  made  an  illegal  inclosure. 

Mr.  BEEE8F0ED  HOPE  (for  Lord 
Henry  Scott)  moved  in  the  Preamble, 
page  2,  line  4,  to  leave  out  after  *'  com- 
mons" to  'interests,"  in  line  6,  and 
insert — 

"  And  that  inclosures  of  Commons  should  not 
be  hereinafter  made  unless  it  can  be  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioners  and 
of  Parliament,  that  such  inclosure  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  neighbourhood  as  well  as  to  pri- 
vate interests,  and  to  those  who  are  legally 
interested  in  any  such  Commons." 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  Amendment,  but 
he  suggested  that  words  should  be  in- 
serted stating  that  a  preference  should 
be  given  to  regulations  over  inclosure 
schemes. 

Jifr,  Faircefi 


Mb.  BEEESFOBD   HOPE  thought 

this  would  be  an  improTement. 

Amendment  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  moved  in  page  2, 
line  16,  after  "whereas,*'  to  insert — 

"  It  is  no  longer  expedient,  as  recited  bj  '  The 
Greneral  Inclosure  Act,  1845,'  to  faciHtate  the 
inclosure  of  Commons,  but." 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  expreased 
his  belief  that  the  Amendment  just 
agreed  to  would  meet  all  the  puiposet 
they  had  in  view. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported:  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Monday  19th  June,  and  to 
be  printed,     [Bill  1 84.] 

SUPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

METROPOLIS— HYDE  PARK  CORNER 

RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  C.  B.  DENISON,  in  rising  to 
move — 

"  That  the  annually  increasing  congestion  of 
traffic  in  the  approaches  to  Hyde  Park  Comer 
has  become  the  source  of  hindrance,  annoyance, 
and  danger  to  the  public,  and  merits  the  early 
attention  of  this  House," 

said,  the  importance  of  the  matter  was 
so  great  that  he  was  justified  in  bringing 
it  before  the  House  by  a  direct  Motion 
rather  than  leave  it  to  be  discussed  on 
the  Vote  for  the  Public  Parks  in  Com- 
mittee. The  question  had  been  con- 
sidered by  the  late  Government,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Adam)  pre- 
pared a  plan.  Last  year,  also,  a  Vote 
on  Account  was  taken  for  a  scheme  of 
the  present  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  but  this  scheme  had  been  with* 
drawn,  and  another  substituted,  which 
was  open  for  inspection  at  the  Office  of 
Works.  Meanwhile  the  evil  was  a  great 
and  growing  ODe.  If  the  House  took 
the  line  of  traffic  from  east  to  west — 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Kensington — a 
distance  of  2^  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
they  would  find  that  there  was  practi- 
cally only  one  cross- over  road  for  every 
species  of  traffic.    It  was  much  the  same 
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as  though  the  Thames  flowed  for  that  dis- 
tance and  there  was  only  one  hridge  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer  to  acconunodate  the 
traffic  from  north  to  south.  In  all 
Europe  there  was  no  other  capital  in 
which  the  great  arteries  of  traffic  were 
so  intercepted.  The  result  was  great 
delay  to  people  having  urgent  business, 
and  at  times  risk  of  injury  to  life  and 
limb.  The  public  were  naturally  jealous 
of  any  curtailment  of  the  Parks,  and  he 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  country  to 
propose  anything  of  the  sort;  but  the 
advantage  to  the  public  would  be  so 
great  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  comer  of  the  Green  Park  which 
abutted  upon  Hyde  Park  Comer  as  to 
utterly  outweigh  any  sentimental  objec- 
tion. That  would  give  a  sensible  relief 
to  the  g^eat  bulk  of  the  traffic  now 
existing,  and  it  would  require  a  very 
trifling  outlay  of  money.  Several  plans 
to  effect  the  object  so  much  desirea  had 
been  suggested.  One  plan  was  to  throw 
open  Constitution  HiU  to  the  general 
public,  but  that  did  not  meet  with  favour, 
for  reasons  which  remained  now  in  their 
full  force.  Another  was  to  make  a  road 
from  Hamilton  Place  to  Grosvenor  Place 
by  means  of  a  partial  tunnel,  and  that 
that  did  not  meet  with  favour  nobody 
was  surprised.  That  plan  was  followed 
by  a  plan  of  the  late  Chief  Commissioner 
(Mr.  Adam)  for  diverting  Constitution 
Hill  roadway,  thereby  isolating  the  Arch- 
way and  bringing  Piccadilly  by  a  sweep- 
ing curve  down  into  Grosvenor  Place. 
This  plan  also  failed  to  meet  with  favour. 
The  present  First  Commissioner  had  also 
his  plan,  which  was  to  pass  under  Gros- 
venor Place  by  an  archway,  but  there 
were  engineering  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  that  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
latest  plan  was  one,  as  he  understood 
it,  carrying  further  inland,  so  to  speak, 
fi^om  Grosvenor  Place  the  present  Con- 
stitution Hill  road  by  a  curve,  and  then 
passing  over  Constitution  Hill  a  new 
road  from  Hamilton  Place  down  to 
HaDrin  Street  West.  This  plan  would 
involve  the  placing  of  gateways  or  arches 
both  in  Piccadilly  and  Grosvenor  Place, 
and  would,  he  feared,  be  very  inconve- 
nient. Of  course,  every  plan  would  be 
sure  to  meet  with  objections — first,  on 
SBsthetic  grounds ;  next,  on  the  score 
of  expense ;  and,  lastly,  from  its  inter- 
ference with  the  Royal  road  by  Consti- 
tution Hill  and  with  the  Archway  and 
the  Wellington  Statue.    The  question, 


however,  was  the  most  practicable  mode 
of  preventing  the  present  great  obstruc- 
tion of  traffic.  His  own  idea  was  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  draw  a  boundary 
line  from  Hamilton  Place  down  to  Hal- 
kin  Street  West,  making  that  boundary 
the  Green  Park  and  throwing  open  the 
intervening  space  into  an  ornamental 
Platz,  intersected  by  the  necessary  road- 
ways. At  any  rate,  it  was  a  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
he  hoped  that  no  plan  would  be  carried 
out  which  had  not  been  so  considered 
and  discussed  in  the  House.  The  new 
plan  of  his  noble  Friend  would  simply 
give  two  roads  running  at  right  angles 
into  the  main  road  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Such  a  plan 
would  ffive  no  sensible  relief  to  the  traffic. 
He  believed  there  was  no  satisfactory 
mode  of  remedying  the  evil  except  that 
of  throwing  open  this  comer  of  the  Green 
Park  as  an  open  space  and  leaving  it 
afterwards  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  matter 
of  roads  and  cross-roads  as  the  traffic 
might  from  time  to  time  require.  As  to 
the  subsidiary  questions  of  gradients, 
levels,  and  the  like,  he  need  not  detain 
the  House  except  to  say  that  no  possible 
gradient  in  these  arrangements  could  be 
steeper  than  the  one  running  by  St. 
George's  Hospital  down  Grosvenor 
Place ;  and  the  distance  from  any  point 
being  about  the  same  the  gradients 
would  not  materially  differ. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  the  annually  increasing  congestion  of  traffic 
in  the  approaches  to  Hvde  Park  Comer  has 
become  the  source  of  hindrance,  annoyance,  and 
danger  to  the  public,  and  merits  the  early  atten- 
tion of  this  House," — (ifr.  Christopher  Beckett 
Denisoriy) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  ADAM  said,  he  was  in  office 
so  short  a  time  as  First  Commis- 
sioner that  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  maturing  the  plans  he  had  in  con* 
templation.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
something  required  to  be  done  in  the 
direction  intimated  by  the  Motion.  The 
block  of  traffic  during  the  season  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  was  a  spectacle  which 
no  other  capital  in  Europe  could  show. 
Seven  different  streams  of  traffic  seemed 
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to  meet  at  tliis  point— one  from  Hamil- 
ton Place,  two  flowing  east  and  "west 
along  Piccadilly,  two  flowing  to  and  from 
Belgravia  and  Victoria  Station,  and  two 
streams  flowing  out  of  and  into  the 
Park ;  and  this  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  carriages  which  passed  from 
the  Park  into  Constitution  Hill.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  how  this  im- 
mense traffic  was  to  be  relieved.  Several 
plans  had  been  submitted  and  considered, 
out  none  had  yet  been  adopted.  While 
he  was  in  office  a  scheme  was  prepared 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  \Aiich  in- 
volved the  throwing  open  of  Constitution 
Hill  to  .light  traffic.  The  Government, 
however,  were  of  opinion  that  this 
scheme  interfered  with  the  Park  for 
pedestrian  purposes,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently abandoned.  His  opinion  was 
that  no  scheme  which  would  curtail  the 
privileges  of  pedestrians  in  the  Park 
ought  to  be  adopted.  The  Parks  were 
primarily  designed  for  pedestrians,  and 
not  for  equestrians  or  people  in  carriages, 
and  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  former.  To  his  mind  the 
scheme  which  would  commend  itself 
most  to  public  favour  would  be  one 
which  would  interfere  as  little  as  possi- 
ble with  the  use  of  the  Park  for  pedes- 
trians. Another  scheme  proposed  to  turn 
Piccadilly  a  little  before  it  came  to  the 
Wellington  Archway,  leaving  this  Arch- 
way standing j'  in  the  open,  like  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  in  Paris.  But  the  arch 
would,  in  this  case,  be  isolated  and  use- 
less, and  the  question  would  soon  ine- 
vitably arise — "Why  leave  it  there  at 
all?'*  He  had  suggested  a  small  pal- 
liative measure.  There  was  at  present 
an  ilnnecessarily  broad  foot  pavement 
on  the  Piccadilly  side  of  the  Archway 
and  a  little  garden  in  front  of  the  Arch- 
way. He  proposed  that  this  pavement 
should  be  thrown  into  the  roadway  and 
the  foot  pavement  put  where  the  garden 
now  stood.  One  great  advantage  his 
proposal  would  have  would  be  that  it 
could  be  carried  out  within  the  space  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  model  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  had  not 
been  seen  by  many  hon.  Members.  He 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it, 
and  he  objected  to  the  plan  because  it 
would  cut  across  a  corner  of  the  Park 
and  would  interfere  with  the  enjoyment 
by  pedestrians  of  the  Park.  It  was  also 
open  to  the  great  objection  that  if  it  were 
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carried  out  one  road  would  croes  anotiier 
road  on  the  level.  Each  scheme  po- 
posed  was  no  doubt  attended  with  diffi- 
culties ;  but  he  believed  the  best  solu- 
tion of  them  all  would  be  the  removal 
and  throwing  back  to  the  extent  of  50 
feet  or  60  feet  of  the  Archway  sur- 
mounted by  the  equestrian  figure  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  a  positian  across 
the  entrance  to  Constitution  Hill.  That 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
space  available  for  the  public  in  the 
Park.  The  only  objection  to  that  plan 
would  be  the  expense,  but  that  could  be 
got  over.  The  suggestion,  at  all  events, 
was  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Sir  JAMES  HOQQ  observed,  that 
the  Board  of  Works  had  given  much 
consideration  to  the  question  before  the 
House,  and,  speaking  for  himself^  he 
must  say  he  regretted  that  the  Gkivem- 
ment  of  the  day  had  not  seen  their  way 
to  carrying  out  the  plan  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Adam) 
had  submitted  to  them.  Me  had  not 
seen  the  model  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
his  noble  Friend,  and  could,  therefore, 
give  no  opinion  in  reference  to  it ;  but 
this  he  must  say — that  some  remedy 
must  be  found,  and  speedily,  for  the 
great  inconvenience  which  now  arose 
from  the  constant  block  of  traffic  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer. 

Lord  HENKY  LENNOX  said,  he 
gave  a  cheerful  and  willing  assent  to  the 
statement  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Resolution 
— that  the  increasing  congestion  of  traffic 
at  Hyde  Park  Comer  had  become  an 
annoyance  and  a  grievance,  and  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  he  had  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  elaborating  of 
a  scheme  for  the  remedying  of  that 
grievance.  He  did  not  consider  that 
any  plan  which  had  been  proposed  could 
be  regarded  as  perfect  in  all  its  details. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  recommend 
one  which  he  believed  would  be  attended 
with  the  fewest  objections  and  the 
greatest  benefits.  There  was  always  a 
great  objection  to  throwing  any  of  the 
Royal  Parks  into  the  roadway,  and  to 
do  what  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Adam)  proposed  would  not  only  take  off 
some  of  the  Green  Park,  but  make 
Constitution  Hill  a  zig-zag  for  persons 
going  across  Piccadilly  into  Hyde  Park. 
Neither  of  the  plans  which  he  nad  heard 
from  Ms  hon.  Friend  fMr.  Denison) 
would  meet  with  his  sanction.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  not  seen  the  model  of  the 
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plan  now  proposed;  if  he  had,  he  be- 
Heved  his  hon.  Friend  would  have  said 
that  it  fairly  met  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  If  his  hon.  Friend  had  seen  his 
(Lord  Henry  Lennox's)  model,  he  would 
have  perceived  that  if  he  made  a  road 
across  the  Ghreen  Park,  from  Hamilton 
Place  to  Grosvenor  Place,  he  would  have 
intersected  the  line  of  traffic  from  east 
to  west  by  one  coming  down  from  the 
north.  The  road  which  he  proposed  to 
lay  down,  however,  would  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  would  be  40  feet  wide,  and 
would  be  wide  enough  to  hold  foiir  dis- 
tinct lines  of  carriages — two  going  north, 
and  two  south.  The  road  would  be 
trumpet-mouthed  at  both  ends.  It  would 
be  from  76  feet  to  100  feet  wide  in  Pic- 
cadilly, and  the  heavy  traffic  coming 
from  the  Midland  and  Ghreat  Northern 
Bailway  Stations,  and  from  the  east 
and  north-east,  would  come  down  Picca- 
dilly, and  indtead  of  joining  with  the 
traffic  coming  down  from  Hamilton  Place 
from  the  north,  it  would  turn  off  by  the 
trumpet-mouthed  road  across  the  Green 
Park,  and  run  down  Grosvenor  Place  to 
the  Victoria  Station  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  and  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railways.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Adam)  said  he  had  seen 
the  model,  and  that  he  objected  to  the 
scheme,  because  it  required  embank- 
ments and  cuttings;  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  scheme  did  not  include  either 
embankments  or  cuttings.  He  also  said 
there  would  be  a  g^eat  pressure  of  traffic 
crossing  this  road  across  Constitution 
Hill,  in  the  same  way  that  there  was 
now  from  Ghrosvenor  Plfiwie  to  Hyde  Park 
across  Piccadilly.  The  traffic,  however, 
across  Constitution  Hill,  as  now  regu- 
lated, did  not  amount  to  one-twentieth 
or  even  one-thirtieth  the  traffic  which 
now  jan  along  Piccadilly  and  met  the 
traffic  into  Hyde  Park.  There  would  be 
gates,  and  there  would  be  no  more 
stoppage  for  traffic  than  existed  all  over 
London  wherever  two  lines  of  thorough- 
fare met.  Whenever  the  Royal  car- 
riages were  seen  coming  either  way,  the 
gates  would  be  closed  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  the  traffic  would  be  resumed. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  said  he  (Lord 
Henry  Lennox)  had  never  given  the 
reasons  for  abandoning  his  former  scheme 
would  refer  to  the  answer  he  gave  early 
in  the  Session,  he  would  find  that  he 
gave  up  his  scheme  on  account  of  certain 
engineering  difficulties  in  the  gradients, 


which  made  it  impossible  to  make  a 
satisfactory  job  of  it,  and  that  he  stated 
it  was  better  to  acknowledge  an  admi- 
nistrative failure  than  to  carry  out  a  plan 
which  he  was  convinced,  after  a  close 
examination,  would  not  be  satisfactory 
to  the  public.  Among  other  engineering 
difficulties  there  would  be  a  serious  in- 
jury to  the  houses  in  Grosvenor  Place, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
Constitution  Hill  must  necessarily  have 
been  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to  make 
a  very  steep  embankment  in  front  of 
those  houses,  thereby  seriously  preju- 
dicing the  light  and  comfort  of  the  ground 
stories,  if  not  partially  of  the  first  stories 
also.  His  hon.  Friend  knew  that  he 
could  not  carry  out  this  scheme  without 
asking  for  a  Vote  of  money.  He  was 
not,  however,  asking  for  a  Vote  to-night 
for  that  purpose.  After  what  happened 
last  year  his  hon.  Friend  might  feel 
satisfied  he  would  not  ride  any  hobby  of 
his  own  to  death,  or  carry  out  any  road 
in  which  there  might  be  serious  diffi- 
culties without  bringing  it  under  the 
notice  of  the  House.  Even  after  that 
had  been  done,  if  he  found  that  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  course 
he  had  taken  with  regard  to  his  plan  of 
last  year  might  teach  his  hon.  Friend 
that  he  was  not  likely  to  force  his  own 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  scheme  which 
would  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  public. 
The  matter  had  given  him  great  and 
constant  anxiety,  and  he  had  looked  into 
it  very  closely.  He  had  examined  the 
scheme  of  his  right  hon.' Friend  the 
Member  for  Clackmannan  (Mr.  Adam), 
and  found  that  it  would  increase  the 
difficulty.  It  would  widen  Piccadilly, 
which  was  not  what  they  wanted.  It 
would  only  widen  the  road  to  the  extent 
of  one  line  of  carriages  down  Grosvenor 
Place,  and  would  leave  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  bottle  almost  imtouched.  He  felt 
himself,  therefore,  unable  to  counsel  the 
adoption  of  that  scheme.  He  could 
assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  him  to  examine  the 
model,  and  to  express  his  views  upon 
the  plan  when  the  Estimate  for  it  was 
brought  forward ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, he  should  be  grateful  for  any 
assistance  which  his  hon.  Friend  or  his 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  would  give 
him  in  regard  to  this  matter.  He  might 
mention  in  favour  of  his  own  scheme 
that  the  Inspector  of  Police  who  was 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
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at  Hyde  Park  Comer  and  Grosvenor 
Place  had  inspected  his  plan,  and  had 
reported  that  the  relief  which  it  would 
give  to  the  heavy  traffic  would  be  enor- 
mous, and  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would 
be  the  only  reasonable 'solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.  C.  B.  DENISON  said,  that  after 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Lord 
he  would  not  put  the  House  to  the  trouble 
of  dividing  on  this  question. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 


SUPPLY— CrVTL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Class  I. 

(1.)  £26,303,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Eoyal  Palace. 

(2.)  £95,105,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Koyal  Parks  and  Pleasure  Gardens. 

Mr.  EITCHIE  stated,  with  reference 
to  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  management  of  Victoria 
Park,  that  he  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  his  constituents  on  the  subject, 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  charges  were  totally  unfounded.  He 
would  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  further 
communication  had  been  received  on  the 
subject  from  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
name  of  his  constituents  he  begged  to 
thank  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
for  the  great  facilities  he  had  afforded 
for  recreation  in  Victoria  Park,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  the  extension  of  the 
hours  for  bathing  in  the  lake  and  the 
promotion  of  the  game  of  cricket. 

Mb.  ADAM  inquired  whether  it  was 
intended  to  abandon  the  Vote  for  lec- 
tures to  gardeners  sanctioned  by  the 
Treasury  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Hooker? 

Mr.  C.  B.  DENISON  asked  what  had 
become  of  the  amount  of  £5,000  voted 
for  a  new  road  across  the  Green  Park  ? 

Lord  HENKY  LENNOX  said,  he 
had  much  pleasure  in  informing  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  (Mr.  Kitchie),  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  memorial  expressing  regret  that 
an  anonymous  attack  should  have  been 
made  upon  the  superintendent  of  Vic- 
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toria  Park,  and  pointing  out  that  eToi 
if  the  charges  could  have  been  sabetan- 
tiated,  they  would  not  have  been  worthy 
of  attention.  He  had  also  received 
numerous  letters,  all  testifying  to  the 
fact  that  perfect  satisfaction  was  felt  by 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East  End  of  London  with 
the  present  management  of  Yictoxia 
Park.  In  answer  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Adam),  he  had  to  state  that  the 
lectures  to  gardeners  were  not  to  be  dis- 
continued ;  and  as  to  the  Ghreen  Park,  he 
must  explain  that  on  finding  his  plan  of 
last  year  impracticable,  he  had  surren- 
dered the  supplemental  sum  of  £5,000 
to  the  Treasury.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
necessary  for  him  to  ask  for  a  Vote  for 
the  new  scheme. 

Mr.  ADAM  said,  that  some  of  the 
mounds  in  Hyde  Park  had  been  re- 
moved, and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
rest  would  be  taken  away,  ana  the  g^ond 
laid  down  with  ^ass. 

Mr.  MELLOE  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  let  the  mounds  remain.  He  had 
been  at  some  trouble  to  know  where 
they  were,  and  on  having  them  pointed 
out,  found  they  were  of  a  decorative 
character,  and  as  the  expense  of  placing 
them  in  the  Park  had  been  incurred,  he 
trusted  the  noble  Lord  would  spend  no 
money  in  removing  them. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(3.)  £112,938,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Public  Buildings. 

Mr.  EAMSAY  took  occasion  to  object 
to  the  item  of  £3,400  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  the  structure  of  the 
prison  at  Broadmoor,  which,  he  said,  was 
a  comparatively  new  building. 

Mr.  C.  B.  DENISON  said,  that  up- 
wards of  £8,000  was  asked  for  the  Pro- 
bate Court  and  Kegistries,  and  this 
required  some  explanation.  There  were 
serious  complaints  about  the  proposed 
removal  of  the  documents  from  the  local 
registries  to  London  ;  and  he  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  intended  to  bring 
all  these  records  to  London? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
a  departmental  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  expenditure  on  Broadmoor, 
and  that  he  had  thought  it  right  that 
certain  works  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  on  in  connection  with  it  should  be 
put  a  stop  to,  until  the  result  of  that 
inquiry  had  been  ascertained.     Broad- 
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moor  was  under  the  control  of  a  pecu- 
liarly constituted  Board,  composed  of 
gentiemen  of  the  highest  standmg,  who 
took  a  great  interest  in  it,  and  who,  he 
felt  satisfied,  did  their  utmost  to  maintain 
it  in  a  state  of  efficiency  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  possible. 

Mb.  KAMSAY  said,  it  was  far  from  his 
intention  to  impugn  itke  conduct  of  those 
by  whom  the  affairs  of  Broadmoor  were 
administered;  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  sum  asked  for  the 
ordinary  maintenance  of  the  building 
was  excessive. 

.  Mb.  BEKESFOKD  HOPE  wished  to 
ask  his  noble  Friend,  whether  the  scheme 
which  had  been  entertained  for  a  number 
of  years  for  re-building  the  public  offices, 
on  a  scale  befitting  their  dignity,  on  the 
plot  of  ground  lying  between  the  present 
Foreign  Office  and  Great  George  Street 
had  been,  as  stated  in  the  newspapers, 
abandoned;  and,  if  so,  for  what  reason  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  informed  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Denison)  that  the  sum 
asked  for  was  to  be  spent  upon  district 
registries,  and  not  for  any  building  in 
London.  The  Vote  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  removal  of  the  records  to 
London. 

Mb.  C.  B.  denison  asked  for  in- 
formation  as  to  the  £1,500  required  for 
the  restoration  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

LoBD  HENKY  LENNOX  observed, 
that  the  scheme  for  the  concentration  of 
the  public  offices  involved  an  expendi- 
ture of  £3,000,000,  and  it  was  not  for 
him — not  having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet — 
to  state  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  its 
abandonment.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  University  (Mr.  B.  Hope) 
should  rather  address  his  question  to  nis 
right  hon.  Friend  sitting  near  him,  who, 
he  had  no  doubt,  would  be  able  to  give 
a  satisfactory  answer.  He  could  only 
assure  him  there  was  nothing  in  the 
scheme  which  commended  itself  less  to 
his  notice  now  than  it  did  before,  as  one 
that  would  lead  to  the  ornamentation  of 
London  and  the  convenience  of  the 
Public  Offices.  With  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Kiding  (Mr.  C.  B.  Denison),  he 
would  say  that  St.  Peter's  Chapel  in  the 
Tower  had  fallen  into  a  very  disgraceful 
state  for  want  of  repair.  Under  the 
chancel  was  buried  Queen  Ann  Boleyn, 
and  the  chapel  contained  other  monu- 
ments of  great  interest.   Having  opened 


the  Tower  of  London  two  days  in  the 
week  free  to  the  public — a  moyement 
which  had  been  deeply  appreciated — he 
thought  it  would  be  well  that  St.  Peter's 
Chapel  should  be  added  to  the  other 
interesting  monuments  to  which  the 
public  were  now  admitted. 

Mb.  BERESFORD  HOPE  would 
avail  himself  of  the  hint  given  by  his 
noble  Friend  and  ask  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whether  the  scheme  for 
the  concentration  of  the  Public  Offices 
had  been  definitively  abandoned  or  only 
postponed,  and  whether  there  was  any 
chance  of  their  being  a  large  scheme  for 
placing  the  Public  Offices  upon  any 
other  site  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER could  not  say  that  the  decision  of 
this  question  proceeded  upon  grounds 
which  would  lead  to  the  definitive 
abandonment  of  the  scheme.  These 
grounds  had  reference  mainly  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  times,  and 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  very  large  and 
important  amount  of  building  on  our 
hands.  There  were  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  and  other 
buildings  which  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with,  while  the  work  that  would 
have  had  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  concentration  of  the  Public  Offices 
would  have  cost  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  even  immediately,  and  would 
have  involved  considerable  expense  pro- 
spectively; and  from  circumstances  he 
need  not  detail  it  was  not  convenient  to 
undertake  at  the  present  moment  that 
charge  in  addition  to  our  national  bur- 
dens. But  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
it  was  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  service,  that  they  should,  as  they 
could,  proceed  with  the  concentration  of 
the  Public  Offices.  That  object  had  been 
kept  in  view  for  a  g^eat  number  of  years 
by  successive  Governments,  and  from 
time  to  time  steps  had  been  t€iken  in 
that' direction.  One  large  block  within 
a  year  or  two  had  been  completed,  and 
was  now  occupied  by  the  public  Depart- 
ments; and  he  hoped  it  would  be  in 
their  power  by-and-by  to  proceed  with 
the  work.  By  placing  the  Public  Offices 
on  the  site  referred  to,  they  might  hope 
to  be  able  to  save  a  good  deal  in  the 
shape  of  rents  for  offices  now  scattered 
over  different  localities.  But  it  would 
not  have  been  wise  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  year  to  proceed  with  the 
scheme,  although  he  could  say  the  sub- 
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ject  was  one  they  had  much  at  heart. 
He  might  add  that  one  or  two  small  por- 
tions of  the  site  had  been  purchased. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(4.)  £13,440,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Furniture  of  Public  Offices. 

(5.)  £25,569,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

(6.)  £4,360,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices. 

Mb.  ADAM  observed,  that  those  Offices 
still  remained  unfinished,  &nd  he  wished 
to  know  whether  the  ornamentation 
originally  designed  would  be  carried 
out? 

Mb.  C.  B.  DENISON  asked,  whether 
it  was  true  that  the  drainage  of  these 
new  Offices  was  in  a  highly  unsatis- 
factory state?  It  had  been  publicly 
asserted  that  owing  to  some  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  builder  or  architect 
there  had  been  no  communication  made 
between  the  drains  in  those  buildings 
and  the  main  sewer,  and  that  our  pubBc 
officials  had  in  consequence  been  sub- 
jected to  an  unwholesome  atmosphere 
prejudicial  to  their  health.  He  wished 
to  know  who  was  responsible  for  this 
state  of  things  if  it  existed  ? 

LoBD  HENKY  LENNOX  said,  it  was 
not  the  present,  but  the  late  Government, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  corners  of 
the  offices  referred  to  being  deprived  of 
cupolas.     Since  he  had  been  in  office 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had  suggested  another 
way  of   treating  the    corners,  but  the 
suggestion  was  not  one  he   approved. 
However,  he  laid  the  scheme  before  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  it  was  now 
under  consideration.     The   drainage  of 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Offices  had  been 
found  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  be  in  a 
very  deficient  state ;  and,  of  course,  the 
person  responsible  was  the  man  who  de- 
signed and  under  whom  the  contractors 
built — namely.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.     His 
(Lord  Henry  Lennox's)   attention  was 
called  to  the  matter,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  evil  was  remedied,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  since  he  received  the  ex- 
pression of  his  right  hon.   Friend  the 
Home  Secretary's  gratitude  he  had  heard 
nothing  more  on  the  subject. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(7.)  £9,506,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Sheriff  Court  Houses,  Scotland. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


Mb.  BAMSAY  said,  he  obsenred  tfaa 
greater  part  of  the  money  asked  for  was 
in  respect  to  the    new    Sheriff  CoQit 
buildings,  and  that  it  had  in  point  of 
fact,  been  expended.     He  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary,  having  reference   to   the   Sheriff 
Courts  Bill,  which  was  now  before  the 
House,  shouM  have  advised  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  withhold  this 
Yote  altogether  for  the  present.     There 
could  be   no  doubt  that  the    Sootttsh 
judicial  system  and  the  Scottish  judicial 
stafi?  as  a  whole  must  come  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Home  Secretary  at 
an  early  period.     They  had   about  80 
sheriffs  and  sheriffs-depute  in  Scotland ; 
but  he  really  could  not  understand  what 
justification  there  could  be  for  a  grant 
of  public  money  to  erect  a  new  Court 
House  at  such  a  place  as  Fort  William, 
where  the  whole  sum  under  litigation 
during  the  year  was  not  equal  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  sum  of  money  the  public 
were  going  to  pay.     His  own  opinion 
was  that  they  might  reduce  the  num- 
ber  of   Judges    in    Scotland    in  those 
Courts  by  one-half,  and,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  community,  get  the  busi- 
ness done  as  it  was  done  elsewhere,  by 
the  Sheriff  going  about  from  place  to 
place.     As  he  observed  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate in  his  place,  he  did  trust  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  concur  with 
him  in  these  observations,  and  that  he 
would  advise  the  discontinuance  of  such 
Votes  for  such  places  and  for  such  pur- 
poses.    It  was  simply  a  waste  of  the 
public  and  the  ratepayers'  money,  and 
of   the    energies  of   the    officers    that 
were  employed  in  those  Courts.      He 
saw  that  certain   sums  of  money  had 
already  been  voted,  or  he  would  have 
asked    for   a    discontinuance    of    these 
Votes  altogether.      Under  the  circum- 
stances, he  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  t€ike  care  that  he  did 
not  lend  his  sanction  to  Votes  of  this 
character  in  future,  or  if  he  (Mr.  Ram- 
say) had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that 
House,  he  should  certainly  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  against  voting  such  sums 
of  money. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(8.)  £2,084,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
National  Gallery  Enlargement. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Adam, 
Lord  HENEY  LENNOX  said,  that 
the  new   National    Gallery   had    been 
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finished  and  handed  over  to  the  Office  of 
Works.  He  could  not  say  when  it  would 
be  opened  to  the  public,  as  that  depended 
on  the  Trustees,  who  were  at  present  en- 
gaged in  re-arranging  the  pictures. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(9.)  £143,718,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Post  Office  and  Inland  Bevenue 
Buildings. 

(10.)  £11,573,  to  complete  the  simi 
for  British  Museum  Buildings. 

(11.)  £46,050,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  County  Courts  Buildings. 

(12.)  £4,043,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Science  and  Art  Department  Buildings. 

(13.)  £105,500,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Surrey s  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sir  WALTER  BAETTELOT  asked 
whether  the  survey  had  been  going  on 
satisfactorily,  and  whether  the  Govern- 
ment were  using  their  best  endeavours 
to  advance  it  ?  In  his  own  county  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  survey  had  been  com- 
pleted two  years  ago,  and  they  had  not 
any  maps  yet.  He  was  told  that  a 
certain  number  of  persons  had  been 
discharged,  and  that  as  little  expense  as 
possible  was  being  incurred.  This  was 
a  matter  in  which  all  were  exceedingly 
interested,  and  the  g^eat  object  was  that 
the  survey  should  be  carried  on  as  ra- 
pidly and  finished  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX  said,  the 
survey  was  progpressing  very  favourably, 
and  every  exertion  was  being  made  that 
the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  would  allow.  It  was  quite 
true  that  some  men  had  been  discharged, 
but  that  was  owing  to  the  natural  wish 
expressed  by  the  Treasury  that  they 
should  not  have  Supplementary  Votes 
this  year.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
would  understand  that  he  felt  a  delicacy 
in  pushing  on  maps  of  a  district  with 
which  he  was  connected,  lest  other  parts 
of  the  coimtry  should  charge  him  with 
partiality.  The  maps,  however,  were 
being  pushed  on,  and  he  could  assure 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that  there 
was  no  one  who  had  more  at  heart  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  survey  than  he 
hfiid. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  noble  Lord  had  answered  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Government  were  doing 
their  best  to  advance  the  survey. 


Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  he  under- 
stood the  answer  of  his  noble  Friend  to 
be  that  the  progress  was  satisfactory  to 
himself  and  the  Gt)vemment.  No  doubt 
if  a  larcrer  sum  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  First  Commissioner  the  ad- 
vance would  be  greater  and  more  rapid ; 
but  it  was  not  thought  right  to  spend 
more  than  £130,000  in  the  course  of  the 
year  on  the  matter.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  surveys  would  be  completed  within 
the  next  13  or  14  years. 

Note  agreed  to. 

(14.)  £7,405,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Harbours,  &c.  under  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

(15.)  £7,500,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

(16.)  £194,991,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Rates  on  Government  Property. 

(17.)  £951,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Wellington  Monument. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  trusted 
that  at  last  some  satisfactory  assurance 
would  be  given  that  a  positive  date  had 
been  fixed  for  the  completion  of  this 
monument  ? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX  reminded 
the  hon.  Member  that  at  the  time  he 
came  into  office  this  monument  had  been 
in  hand  for  upwards  of  23  years,  during 
which  period  little  or  no  progress  had 
been  made  towards  its  completion,  while 
g^eat  doubt  had  been  entertained  whe- 
ther even  when  finished  it  would  be 
successful.  Since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Stevens  the  castings  had  gone  on 
with  g^eat  rapidity,  and  several  portions 
of  the  moniunent  had  been  exhibited  in 
the  sculpture  gallery,  and  no  dissentient 
voice  had  been  raised  against  the  ex- 
treme merit  possessed  by  the  work. 
The  work  was  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  he  hoped  the  country  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  before 
long  whether  the  monument  would  be 
one  worthy  of  the  country  and  of  the 
illustrious  man  in  whose  honour  it  was 
being  erected.  He  understood  that  the 
work  would  be  x)ompleted  before  the  end 
of  the  present  financial  year. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(18.)  £65,000,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Natural  History  Museiun. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Adam  and  Mb. 
Bebesford  Hofe,  who  trusted  that  Mr. 
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Ayrton's  proposed  mutilation  of  the 
building  by  razing  the  towers  and  cu- 
polas would  not  be  carried  out, 

Lord  HENKY  LENNOX  stated  that 
the  Government  had  the  contractor's  as- 
surance that  the  building  would  be  com- 
pleted by  the  1st  of  November,  1877, 
and  that  it  was  under  his  consideration 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  restore  to 
the  proposed  elevation  the  ornamental 
features  which  the  late  Government  had 
directed  to  be  struck  out. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(19.)  £4,644,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Metropolitan  Police  Courts. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Adam, 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
the  site  in  Castle  Street  fixed  upon  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  Bow  Street 
Police  Court  and  station  had  been  given 
up  on  account  of  its  great  inconvenience, 
and  arrangements  had  been  practically 
concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for 
a  site  for  both  in  Bow  Street,  and  a  Bill 
would  shortly  be  introduced  for  carrying 
it  into  effect. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(20.)  £65,325,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  New  Courts  of  Justices  and  Offices. 

Sir  HENRY  JAMES  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  £933,000  had  already 
been  expended  in  purchasing  the  site 
of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice,  which  at 
4  per  cent  interest  represented  £37,000 
a-year  lying  useless.  £148,000  had 
been  expended,  and  as  £826,000  was 
to  be  expended,  and  they  were  progress- 
ing at  the  rate  of  £80,000  a-year,  it 
would  take  10  years  before  the  whole 
sum  was  spent  and  the  buildings  com- 
pleted. He  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  true  that  the  contractors  were  con- 
fined to  the  expenditure  of  only  £80,000 
a-year  ? 

Sib  WALTER  BARTTELOT  asked 
for  an  explanation  of  the  item  of  rates 
and  taxes  which  were  paid  in  respect  of 
the  site  of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice. 

Mb.  MELLOR  called  attention  to  the 
sum  of  15  per  cent  being  charged  for 
architect's  fees. 

LoBD  HENRY  LENNOX  said,  the 
Government  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the 
building  of  the  New  Law  Courts.  Every- 
thing had  been  done  that  could  be  done 
to  urge  the  contractors  to  a  completion 

Mr,  Beresford  Hope 


of  the  work.  Mr.  Street,  the  arohitect, 
had  been  unceasing  in  \na  appeals  to 
them  in  their  own  interest — ^for  if  they 
failed  in  their  contract  they  would  have 
to  pay  a  very  heavy  penalty — ^to  proceed 
more  vigorously  with  the  work.  Mr. 
Street  had  reported  to  the  Office  of 
Works  quite  recently  that  the  contrac- 
tors had  not  been  employing  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  carry  on  the  work 
according  to  the  terms  of  their  contract. 
In  the  month  of  May  they  had  expended 
only  a  sixth  of  the  money  that  haa  been 
voted  for  the  building.  Only  two  years 
and  a  quarter  remained  to  them  to  finish 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  building,  and 
only  four  years  and  a  quarter  to  finish 
the  whole  building.  The  building  ought 
to  be  completed  in  seven  years  from  the 
time  when  the  work  was  commenced. 
Unless  the  contractors  exhibited  much 
more  vigour  and  employed  more  men 
than  they  did  at  present,  he  could  hold 
out  very  little  hope  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  the  building 
would  be  completed  within  the  four  and 
a-half  years  that  had  yet  to  run. 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  it  was 
currently  rumoured  that  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
the  new  building,  and  that  Court  would 
have  to  sit  in  the  Chancellor's  Court  in 
Lincoln's  Inn.  He  hoped  that  rumour 
was  not  correct.  Such  a  course  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  the  Court  itself, 
to  the  Profession,  and  to  the  public.  He 
hoped  that  some  assurance  would  be 
given  that  provision  would  be  made  for 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  building. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  said,  it  appeared 
from  what  had  been  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord  that  there  was  little  chance  of  the 
Courts  being  completed  within  the  time 
contracted  for.  If  not,  he  should  like 
to  know  if  the  Government  intended  to 
press  for  the  penalties  for  non-comple- 
tion? He  should  also  like  to  know 
how  it  was  that  £11,000  had  been  paid 
to  the  architect  for  commission  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  the  Act  of 
Parliament  under  which  the  site  of  the 
new  buildings  was  acquired  provided 
that  certain  rates  and  taxes  which  were 
chargeable  in  respect  of  the  property 
that  was  cleared  away  from  the  site 
should  continue  to  be  paid,  and  they 
had  been  paid  from  the  moment  the 
Government  acquired  the  site.  No  more 
had  been  paid  to  the  architect  for  the 
preparation  of  **  ■  •nd  drawing9 
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agreement  waa  mode  by  the  preoeding 
Govemment,  and  tt  had  been  moBt  strictlj 
complied  with.  Mr.  Street  bad  not  asked 
for  and  certainly  bad  not  received  a 
single  farthing  more  than  be  was  en- 
titled to.  He  might  state,  on  behalf  of 
the  Treasury,  that  the  greatest  possible 
dissatis&ction  had  been  expressed  at 
tbe  very  slow  progress  which  had  been 
made  with  those  buildings.  Although 
£80,000  was  taken  in  the  present  year's 
Estimates,  the  smallness  of  tbe  sum 
was  due  to  the  bopeleasnesa  of  their 
getting  more  of  tbe  work  done  than 
would  be  covered  by  that  amount  of 
expenditure.  Bemembering  that  the 
money  voted  in  past  years  had  been 
surrendered,  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  simply  deceiving  the  Committee 
to  have  made  a  lara;er  provision  than 
there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  ex- 
pending. But  the  Treasury  had  inti- 
mated to  his  noble  Friend  that  if  the 
contractors  would  advance  faster  with 
the  work  there  would  be  no  difBculty 
in  providing  tbe  money  required  for 
its  execution. 

Sm  HENBY  JAMES  said,  that  al- 
though no  blame  attached  to  the  Go- 
vernment, the  result  was  most  unsatis- 
factory and  very  injurious  to  the  country. 
Everything  that  was  possible  ought  to 
be>done  to  compel  the  contractors  to 
complete  tbe  buHdings.  The  penalties 
to  which  they  were  liable  ought  to  be 
enforced  against  them ;  and,  if  necee- 
aary,  the  work  should  be  taken  from 
them  and  put  into  other  hands. 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Beaumaris  (Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd),  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Street's  original  de- 
signs included  no  lalon  or  ball  for  tbe 
Court  of  Appeal,  because,  at  the  time 
when  the  tua wings  were  made  and 
accepted  by  the  Qovemment  of  the  day, 
the  new  Court  of  Appeal  was  not  in 
existence.  His  attention  bad  been  called 
to  the  matter  last  year ;  and,  no  doubt, 
when  tbe  work  had  progressed  a  little 
further,  the  Lord  ChanceUor  would  com- 
municate with  him,  and  proper  provi- 
sion would  be  made  for  the  Court  of 
Appeal  if  it  was  nocessaiy  or  expedient 
to  place  it  there.  At  the  same  time, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  the  present  site  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  was,  he  believed,  in 
every  way  satisfactory  to  those  who 
praotised  in  that  tribunal. 


Mb.  MOBGAN  LLOYD  regretted 
vei^  much  that  he  had  failed  to  get  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  his  question.  He 
oould  not  believe  that  if,  owing  to  any 
course  whatever,  provision  bad  not  been 
made  for  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it  was 
too  lato  to  make  it  now ;  and  he  thought 
also  that  the  Gbvemment  should  teke 
steps  to  press  on  the  oonstructioQ  of 
the  buildings. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  remarked  that 
the  designs  for  tbe  New  Courts  of  Justice 
were  settled  before  the  new  Court  of 
Appeal  was  dreamt  of,  and  to  attempt 
now  to  interpolate  the  Court  of  Appeal 
into  a  contract  which  was  not  being 
carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
would  be  to  afford  the  contractors  a  ve^ 
good  excuse  for  not  completing  the  work 
in  time,  and  also  take  from  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  enforcing  against  tbe 
contractors  tbe  penalties  to  which  the 
latter  were  liable,  penalties  which  it  was 
their  intention  to  enforce  as  far  as 
possible. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(21.)  £1,951,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Bsjnsgate  Harbour. 

(22.)  £2,100,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
New  Palace  at  Westminster,  Acquisition 
of  Lands  and  Embankment. 

Me.  C.  B.  DENISON  asked  his  noble 
Friend  for  information  as  to  the  pro- 
bable time  when  these  works  would  be 
completed,  and  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  land  after  the  completion  of 
the  Embankment  ? 

LoED  HENRY  LENNOX  said,  that 
tbe  Embankment  had  been  completed, 
and  the  present  Vote  was  merely  re- 
quired for  railings  and  for  laying  out 
the  ground.  It  was  not  intended  to 
place  anything  on  tbe  Embankment  until 

gener^  plan  had  been  arranged  with 
igard  to  the  concentration  of  Govern- 
ment buildings. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(23.)  £12,960,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Lighthouses  Abroad. 

(24.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

That  s  sum,  Dot  «xceeding  £37,330,  b« 
granted  to  Her  Uajesty,  to  complete  the  Bnm 
DeceflBSjy  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  oonise  of  paj'meiit  during  the  jear  ending 
on  the  Slat  day  of  March  1877,  for  the  British 
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Embaisy  Houset,  Consular  and  Legation  Build- 
ings, &c.  in  China  and  Japan,  Constantinople, 
Thmpia,  Madrid,  Paris,  Teheran,  Vienna,  and 
Washington." 


board  of  gnardiana,  shall  Iw  anffidflot 
of  their  having  reoeiyed  relief." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 


Sm  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  com- 
plained  that  proper  houses  had  not  been 
provided  at  Berun  and  Borne ;  and  also 
that  some  of  these  Embassy  houses  were 
managed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works  and  some  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX  said,  that 
the  present  arrangement  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  Treasury  in  order  that 
the  whole  of  the  Votes  might  appear 
under  one  head;  and  added  that  suit- 
able houses  at  Berlin  and  Bome  had 
been  applied  for,  and  that  the  subject 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Sib  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
that  the  Estimates  under  this  head  were 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  looseness  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Foreign  Office 
part  of  them ;  he  therefore  moved  that 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Sir  H,  Drummond  Wolff.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  stated  the  Esti- 
mates were  now  under  one  head  instead 
of  two  as  formerly,  and  that  the  whole 
subject  would  be  fully  considered  by  the 
Government. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Eesolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow; 
Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 

POOR  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

[Bill  78.] 

{Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  Mr.  Salt.) 

COMMITTEE.      [_Progre88  1th  April,'\ 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  12  (Paupers  not  to  vote  elec- 
tion of  guardians.) 

Mr.  SCLATEE  -  BOOTH  (for  Mr. 
Neville-Grenville)  moved,  in  page  4, 
line  5,  to  add — 

'*  and  that  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  ob- 
jected to  who  have  received  relief  during  the 
past  year,  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the 


Sm  HENEY  JAMES  asked  if  this 
was  not  the  measure  which  the  Prime 
Minister  stated  would  be  taken  an  Tues- 
day next  ? 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  it  al- 
ways was  his  intention  to  take  the  Bill 
that  night  in  preference  to  any  other  he 
had  on  the  Paper,  and  if  His  right  hoB. 
Friend  said  that  the  Bill  would  be  taken 
next  Tuesday,  no  doubt  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  reached  in  time  before 
then. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Tuesday  next,  at  Two  of  the 
clock. 


PREVENTION  OF  CRIMES  ACT  AMEND- 
MENT  BILL— [Bill  163.] 

{Sir  Henry  Selmn-Ibbettotiy  Mr.  Sterettay  Crom. ) 
SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [25th  May], 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Question  again  proposed. 
Debate  resumed. 


Sm  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  sim- 
plify the  registration  of  criminals,  and 
thus  make  the  system  more  effectual  for 
the  prevention  of  crime.  At  present 
there  were  169,521  names  on  the  regis- 
ter, and  the  number  was  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  28,000  a-year.  A  large  num- 
ber of  names  were  registered  for  trifling 
offences  and  for  juvenile  offences;  and 
numbers  entered  made  the  registry  of 
comparatively  little  value  for  purposes 
of  reference.  The  Bill  would  empower 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  for  which  registration 
would  be  necessary,  and  make  the  sys- 
tem more  handy  and  practical  than  tiie 
cumbrous  system  which  now  existed. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committod 
for  Thursday  next. 
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FRIENDLY  BOOIETIES  ACT 
(1876)  AMENDMENT  BILL.— [Bill  177.] 

{Mr,  Chtme$lhr  of  the  Exehequery  Mr,  fTilium 

Senry  Smith.) 

SECOND  BEADDTO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB,  in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time,  explained  that  under 
the  Act  of  last  Session  provision  was 
made  for  the  registering  of  branches  affi- 
liated to  Friendly  Societies  as  branches, 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  as  separate  so- 
cieties ;  and  that  it  entailed  considerable 
expense  in  advertising  upon  societies 
which,  having  registered  as  separate 
societies,  desired  to  be  registe^d  as 
branches.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  adver- 
tising, providing  that  the  societies  cer- 
tified to  the  Begistrar  that  both  the 
branch  and  the  society  were  willing  to 
agree  to  the  proceedings,  and  the  mea- 
sure had  the  concurrence  of  all  the  great 
Friendly  Societies.  Any  questions  of 
detail  could  be  considered  in  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exehe- 
quer,) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thwreday  next. 

BANKERS'  BOOKS  EVIDENCE  BILL. 

Sir  John  Lubboek^  Mr,  Baekhousej  Mr.  Sampton 

Lloydj  Mr.  Watkin  WiUiama, 

[bell  171.]      SECOND  BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  that  its  object  was  to  permit  certi- 
fied copies  or  extracts  from  bankers' 
books  to  be  produced  as  evidence  in- 
stead of  the  books  themselves. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  John  Luhhock.) 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  supported 
the  Bill,  and  observed  that  he  had  known 
cases  in  which  gpreat  inconvenience  had* 
been  caused  by  bankers'  ledgers  being 
detained  in  Court  for  several  days. 


The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEB  said,  that  the  Government  did 
not  object  to  the  Motion,  but  the  Bill 
would  be  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Attorney  General  before  it  went  into 
Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE  OCCUPIERS  DISQUALIFI- 
CATION REMOVAL  BILL.— [Bill  29.] 
{Sir  S.  Drummond  Wolf,  Sir  Charles  RueaeU, 
Mr.  Onslow,  Mr.  Ryder.) 
SECOND     BEADING. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  |[22nd  March], 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (iSfir  JET.  Drummond  Wolff.) 

Question  again  proposed. 
Debate  resumed. 

Mb.  HAYTEE  objected  to  the  Bill 
being  proceeded  with  in  the  absence  of 
some  hon.  Members  who  were  interested 
in  it.  He  should  support  the  Bill  if  the 
whole  subject  of  the  registration  were 
dealt  with ;  but  he  objected  to  any  al- 
terations being  made  in  favour  of  a  par- 
ticular class.  He  moved  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
{Mr.  Mayter,) 

SibH.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  hoped 
the  Bill  would  be  read  a  second  time, 
and  he  pledged  himself  to  give  reason- 
able opportunity  for  introducing  Amend- 
ments in  Committee. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  imderstood  that  the 
question  raised  by  the  Bill  was  not  one  as 
between  one  side  of  the  House  and  the 
other,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  his 
hon.  Friend  was  not  making  an  unrea- 
sonable request  in  asking  the  House  to 
proceed  with  this  Bill  before  the  hour 
of  half-past  12  had  arrived. 
.  Mb.  EYLANDS  thought  at  that  late 
hour  it  was  unreasonable  to  ask  the  House 
to  proceed  with  the  debate. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^^Ayes  18;  Noes 
57 :  Majority  44. 
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Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 


POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIKST   READING. 

Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make 
further  provision  for  the  better  preven- 
*  tion  of  the  Pollution  of  Rivers,  said,  that 
he  would  not  at  so  late  an  hour  detain 
the  House  by  a  lengthened  statement. 
He  wished,  however,  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  subject  was  entirely  re- 
moved from  anything  like  a  Party 
character.  A  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Pollution  of  Rivers  had  been  sit- 
ting for  many  years,  and  last  year 
the  final  volume  of  their  Report  was 
published.  The  time  had  therefore 
arrived  when  something  ought  to  be 
done.  Three  or  four  Bills  had  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  and,  although 
they  had  from  various  causes  failed  to 
pass  into  law,  there  had  never  been  any 
dispute  as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation 
on  this  subject.  The  obstacles  were, 
however,  very  great,  and  the  alarm  of 
the  manufacturers  had  been  so  difficult 
to  deal  with  that  successive  Bills  had 
been  brought  in  and  withdrawn.  Last 
year  there  was  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  passing  the  Bill  brought  into  the  other 
House  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  late  period  of  the 
Session  at  which  the  measure  came  down 
to  that  House  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding with  other  measures,  A  Bill 
for  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers, 
however,  formed  no  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment programme  of  the  Session,  and 
advisedly  so.  But  several  hon.  Members 
had  within  the  last  few  months  urged 
him  to  bring  forward  a  measure  on  the 
subject,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  a  Bill  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
that  which  had  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  last  year  would  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable. The  present  Bill,  he  might 
add,  proposed  to  enact  generally  that 
rivers  were  to  be  kept  free  from  pollu- 
tion, and  that  their  pollution  in  various 
ways  was  to  be  a  statutable  oflPence.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  casting  of  noxious  refuse,  whe- 
ther manufacturing  or  mining,  into 
rivers  so  as  to  pollute  the  stream  or  to 
impede  navigation.    The  second  part  of 


the  Bill  related  to  the  mode  of  dea&g 
with  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  it  wai 
proposed  that  the  pollution  of  riven  bj 
that  means  should  also  be  made  a  sta- 
tutable offence,  but  that  ample  time 
should  be  given  within  which  proceed- 
ings should  be  instituted,  as  well  u 
ample  time  to  the  authorities  within 
which  to  construct  necessary  works. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  portion  of  the 
Bill  more  stringent  than  had  for  many 
years  been  the  law  with  reference  to  the 
streams  which  flowed  into  the  Thamee 
and  the  Lea,  in  both  of  which  cases  the 
arbitrary  power  of  preventing  the  throw- 
ing  of  noxious  sewage  into  those  streams 
had  been  prohibited.  The  mann&c- 
turing  and  mineral  pollution  of  rivers 
stood  in  a  very  different  position ;  but  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  in  such  a  Bill 
as  the  present  to  make  any  exceptions 
from  the  general  obligations  of  the  law, 
but  it  was  proposed  in  the  case  of  manu- 
facturing and  mineral  pollution  not  only 
that  ample  time  should  be  given,  but 
that  industrial  interests  should  be  duly 
considered,  and  that  no  prosecution  shoula 
be  instituted  except  by  the  pubHc  sani- 
tary authority  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Up  to  that 
point  the  Bill  stood  very  much  in  the 
position  of  that  which  had  passed  through 
the  House  of  Lords  last  year,  but  there 
were  two  or  three  important  additional 
provisions.  It  was  proposed  to  consti- 
tute a  Conservancy  Board  which  would 
take  in  hand  the  function  of  carrying  out 
the  necessary  works,  and  that  the  sani- 
tary authorities  might  be  permitted  to 
pass  bye-laws  and  regulations  and  give 
facilities  for  the  use  of  their  sewers. 
The  prosecutions  under  the  Bill  were,  he 
might  add,  to  be  carried  on  before  the 
County  Court  Judges,  as  under  the  Bill 
of  last  year.  Other  points  of  importance 
would  remain  which  might  be  dealt  with 
in  future  measures;  but  he  hoped  the 
present  Bill,  as  an  initiative  measure, 
would  in  future  secure  our  rivers  from 
pollution.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  sup- 
ported  the  Motion.  There  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  Water- 
shed Boards. 

Mr.  M'LAGAN  said,  the  people  of 
Scotland  would  experience  a  great  dis- 
appointment if  the  Bill  did  not  pass,  and 
he  urged  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of 
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tbe  House  to  do  their  best  to  Help  the 
President  of  the  Local  Gk>yemment 
Board  on  with  his  scheme.  He  did  not 
believe  there  would  be  much  difficulty 
experienced  in  preventing  the  pollution 
of  rivers  by  sewage,  as  there  were  now 
BO  many  plans  for  the  utilization  of 
liquid  manure.  He  felt  convinced  that 
the  measure  would  prove  of  the  utmost 
utility  and  benefit  to  the  country. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  make  farther  provision  for  the  better 
prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  Rivers,  ordered  to 
he  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sclateb-Booth  and 
Mr.  Salt. 

BUlpretented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 86.] 

DIOCESE  OF  EXETER  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIBST  BEADING. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  foundation  of  a  new  Bishopric 
out  of  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter, 
Baid,  that  the  first  reason  for  the  creation 
of  the  See  of  Cornwall  was  that  the 
diocese  of  Exeter  was  a  very  large  one, 
not  only  in  numbers  and  population,  but 
in  size.  The  second  reason  why  he 
asked  the  House  to  consent  to  this  Bill 
was  the  special  of  e  that  the  funds  were 
practically  forthcoming  for  the  purpose. 
An  offer  had  been  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  sum  of  £1,200  a-year  from 
a  single  individual  for  the  formation  of 
the  See ;  but  attached  to  that  condition 
was  one  condition  that  the  See  should 
be  formed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  donor. 
That  gift  had  been  most  generously  met 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  See 
of  Exeter  was  entitled  to  an  income  of 
£5,000,  and  it  was  proposed  to  transfer 
it  from  that  which  was  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  of  the  ordinary  Sees — namely, 
£4,200;  but  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
with  that  generosity  and  zeal  which  cha- 
racterized him  in  every  action  of  his 
life,  insisted  that  this  reduction  of  his 
income  should  take  effect  from  the  mo- 
ment the  new  See  was  founded.  To  meet 
the  sum  of  £2,000  a-year  a  very  large 
sum  was  collected  among  the  people  of  the 
new  diocese.  He  proposed  to  follow  pre- 
cisely the  plan  of  last  Session  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  See  of  St.  Albans — namely, 
to  enable  Her  Majesty,  whenever  she 
received  a  certificate  from  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  that  the  funds  were 
in  hand,  to  form  the  new  See  out  of  the 

VOL.  OOXXIX.     [thibp  sebies.] 


Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mb.  BEEESFOED  HOPE  hoped  that 
in  the  course  of  time  a  more  extended 
Bill  for  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate 
would  be  devised. 

Mb.  HAYTEE  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  Government  for  having  brought 
in  the  Bill,  which  he  believed  would 
meet  a  pressing  want. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  provide  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Bishopric  out  of  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Exeter, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  Cbosb 
and  Sir  Hbnby  Sblwin-Ibbetson. 

BULpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1 85.] 

EBNE  LOUGH  AND  BIVEB  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Hbnby  Smith, 
Bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  Navigation  of 
the  Lough  and  mver  Erne,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  William  Hbnby  Smith  and  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

Billpref^^tffl?,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  187.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 

One  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  9th  June,  1876. 

MINTJTES.] — Supply — considered  in  Committee 
Abmy  Estimates — Civil  Sebvice  Estimates 
— Classes  V.,  VI.,  VII. — Revenue  Depabt- 

MENTS. 

Public  Bills  —  Resolution  in  Committee  — 
Ordered  —  First  Reading  —  Customs  Duties 
Consolidation  *  [188]. 

Second  Reading — Election  of  Aldermen  (Cumu- 
lative Vote)  [46],  'debate  adjourned. 

Committee — Report — Wild  Fowl  Preservation* 
[42]. 

Considered  as  amended — Burghs  (Scotland)  Gku 
Supply*  [175]. 

Third  Reading— VxxhWc  Health  (Scotland)  Pro- 
visional Order  (Wemyss)  *  [166]. 

NAVY  —  H.M.S.    "  CALEDONIA  "  —  THE 
"UON"    TRAINING    SHIP. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  D.  JENKINS  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it  is, 
as  reported,  true  that  an  attempt  which 
nearly  proved  successful  has  been  lately 
made  by  some  of  the  boys  fropi  the 
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training  ship  "Lion"  to  sink  Her 
Majesty's  Ironclad  **  Caledonia,"  lying 
off  Devonport,  on  board  which  ship  they 
were  temporarily  berthed ;  if  so,  if  he 
would  explain  to  the  House  under  what 
circumstances  the  act  was  committed ; 
if  not,  what  caused  the  ship  to  be  in  a 
sinking  condition ;  if  the  boys  have  been 
in  a  state  of  insubordination  on  board 
the  ship  ;  and  whether,  seeing  that  more 
than  one  training-ship  has  been  recently 
wilfully  destroyed,  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  accommodation  for  them  in  hulks 
without  risking  the  destruction  of  iron- 
clad ships  which  form  part  of  the  effec- 
tive naval  forces  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  hunt  :  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  his  Question, 
that  no  attempt  was  made  by  any  boys 
from  the  training  ship  Lion  to  sink  the 
Caledonia,  and  no  insubordination  has 
been  manifested  by  these  boys.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  water  came  into  the  ship 
through  an  act  of  inadvertence  on  the 
part  of  an  able  seaman  who  had  charge 
of  the  tank-room,  and  who  turned  the 
wrong  lever.  The  water  was  soon 
pumped  out,  the  ship  was  never  in  a 
sinking  condition,  and  no  damage  was 
done.  With  respect  to  the  second  part, 
the  Caledonia  is  placed  upon  the  list  of 
harbour  ships,  and  does  not  form  part 
of  the  naval  forces  of  the  country  avail- 
able for  service. 

ARMY  —  THE    ROYAL    ARTILLERY  — 
NON-COMl^nSSlONED    OFFICERS. 

QUESTION. 

Captain  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  the  lately  granted 
increase  of  pay  to  acting  non-commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  Eoyal  Artillery  has 
been  suddenly  stopped  without  any  ex- 
planation ;  and,  also  if  the  recruitment 
of  gunners  for  that  regiment  is  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  ? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  the  lately  granted  increase  of  pay 
referred  to  had  not  been  stopped,  but  it 
had  been  suspended  in  order  that  the 
number  of  those  entitled  to  it  might 
be  apportioned  to  each  battery.  The 
recruiting  had  been  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  with  respect  to  gunners  in 
the  Eoyal  Artillery.  They  were  now 
nearly  1,500  deficient,  and  he  had  taken 
steps  to  obtain,  if  possible,  recruits 
from  the  Militia.     He  was  happy  to  say 

Mr.  D.  Jenkim 


that  at  present  1}ie  recmitrng   vas  uk 
a  better  condition  than  it  was  befiore. 


THE  ESCAPE   OP  FENIAN    CONYICia 

QUESTIOir. 

Db.  C.  CAMEEON  asked  the  TJnda 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  it 
is  true,  as  stated  in  the  "  Times "  of 
Tuesday  last,  that  all,  or  all  but  one, 
of  the  Fenian  prisoners  undergoing 
sentence  in  Western  Australia  made 
good  their  escape  from  that  colony 
on  Easter  Monday  in  an  American 
whaler  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE :  The  report,  Sir, 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  refers  is 
substantially  correct.  I  may  state  for 
the  information  of  the  House  that  there 
were  in  all  10  military  convicts  in  West- 
ern Australia.  Of  these,  two  were  oat 
on  ticket  of  leave,  leaving  eight  in  pri- 
son ;  and  of  those  six  have  effected  their 
escape.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes  to  know  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  have  escaped.  [''  Yes, 
yes ! "]  They  are  Eobert  Cranston, 
Thomas  Darragh,  James  Wilson,  Mi- 
chael Harrington,  Thomas  Hassett,  and 
Martin  Hogan. 


EGYPT— THE  SUEZ    CANAIr-THB  BE- 
PRESENTATION   AND    MANAGEMENT. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  DODSON  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  meeting 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  which  he 
stated  in  April  would  be  held  in  the 
course  of  May,  has  been  held ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  arrangements  referred  to  by 
him  on  the  5  th  day  of  May  as  proposed  by 
Colonel  Stokes  and  M.  Lesseps,  or  any 
other  arrangements  for  the  representa- 
tion of  this  Country  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Company  have  been  decided 
upon ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  state 
to  the  House  the  nature  of  those  ar- 
rangements ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  had  under- 
stood that  the  Suez  Canal  Company 
would  hold  a  meeting  in  May,  but  a 
meeting  had  not  yet  been  held.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  a  meeting  had 
been  called  for  the  14th  of  June,  and 
that  subsequently  M.  Lesseps  had  g^ven 
notice  for  a  special  meeting  on  the  27th 
of  Jime,  for  me  purpose  of  considering 
proposals  that  had  to  be  made.     He 
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(the  Cbanoellor  of  the  Exchequer)  pro- 
posed, on  Monday  next,  to  f^  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  make  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  shares  in  u^e  capital 
of  theJ^Suez  Canal  Company,  ana  he 
hoped  to  be  in  a  condition  to  say  then, 
or  at  least  before  that  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  what  would  be  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  representation  of  this 
country  in  the  administration  of  the 
Company. 

Mb.  &LAP8T0NE  asked.  Whether 
the  Qovemment  were  in  a  position  to 
state  what  arrangements  were  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  proposed  sur- 
tax? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  hoped  they 
would  be  able  to  lay  upon  the  Table 
the  correspondence  on  the  subject  both 
of  the  surtax  and  of  representation. 

TURKEY -THE  EASTERN  QUESTION- 
MINISTERIAL      STATEMENT  —  THE 
BERLIN  NOTE— QUESTION. 
obsebvations. 

The  Marqtjess  op  HAETINGTON: 
I  wish,  Sir,  to  put  a  Question  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  in  reference  to  the  recent 
negotiations  in  Turkish  Affairs,  of  which 
I  have  given  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
private  Notice;  and  perhaps  the  House 
would  allow  me  in  explanation  of  the 
Question  to  say  a  venr  few  words.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  oe  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  before  the  Whitsun 
holidays  it  was  stated  in  this  and  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  that  the 
Note  known  as  the  Berlin  Memorandum 
had  not  been  presented  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  that  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  it  would  not  be  presented.  I 
understand  that  up  to  the  present  time 
that  Note  has  not  been  presented,  and 
it  may  perhaps  not  be  unreasonable  now 
to  presume  that  there  exists  no  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  three  Powers  to 
present  it.  I  believe  that  in  '*  another 
place  "  the  Earl  of  Derby  stated  that  the 
proposals  of  those  Powers  not  having 
been  formally  communicated  to  the  Porte 
the  document  in  question  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  public  document,  and 
that  he  would  therefore  be  unable  to  lay 
it  upon  the  Table  of  the  House.  Now, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whether,  now  that  this  chapter 
in  th^  negotiations  is  apparently  con- 


cluded, that  is  still  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  or  whether  they 
are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  it  would  be  in  their  power, 
and  might  not  be  inopportune,  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  some  Papers  and  afiford 
the  House  some  opportunity  of  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  has 
hitherto  been  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  these  negotiations. 
I  do  not  forget  that  on  a  former  occasion 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  the 
position  of  affairs  was  critical,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  no  desire  to  press  the 
Government  for  any  explanations  which 
might  cause  them  any  embarrassment 
in  the  present  condition  of  affairs  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  might  be 
willing,  and  possibly  anxious,  to  afford 
to  the  House  some  opportunity  of  be- 
coming aware  of  the  course  which  they 
have  hitherto  pursued,  and  of  giving 
them  some  explanation  as  to  their  policy 
and  as  to  the  state  of  our  relations  upon 
this  subject  with  the  other  Powers  of 
Europe.  I  do  not  believe  there  exists 
in  the  country  any  distrust  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  we  must 
feel  that,  at  a  moment  when  it  has  been 
considered  necessary  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  make  a  considerable 
demonstration  of  the  naval  power  of  this 
country  in  support  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  we  are  in  a  state  of  some- 
what unusual  uncertainty,  not  only  as 
to  the  details,  but  also  as  to  the  main 
scope  and  aim  of  the  policy  which  is 
being  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. With  these  few  words  of  expla- 
nation, therefore,  I  wish  to  put  the 
Question  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
Whether  it  is  their  intention  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  any  Papers  in 
relation  to  the  recent  negotiations  on 
Turkish  affairs  ? 

Mr.  piSEAELI:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  have  made  this  inquiry  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  it 
is  one  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  duty  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I 
can  assure  him  that  as  far  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  concerned,  they 
have  no  wish  to  exercise  any  unnecessary 
reserve  towards  the  House,  nor  are  there 
any  documents  which  they  have  sanc- 
tioned that  they  would  object  to  place 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House.    But  there 
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are  interests  superior  even  to  the  natural 
and  justifiable  curiosity  of  Parliament, 
and  even  to  the  feelings  of  a  Ministry ; 
and  when  those  interests  take  the  form 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace — the  main- 
tenance of  honourable  peace — I  am  sure 
the  House  will  not  unnecessarily  press 
the  Government  on  the  matter.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  give 
such  information  as  I  can  to  the  noble 
Lord.  It  is  very  true  that  when  I  last 
addressed  the  House  in  reference  to  the 
Berlin  Memorandum,  I  informed  the 
House  that  that  Memorandum  had  not 
beea  presented  to  the  Porte,  and  I  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  it  might  not  be  pre- 
sented. I  believe  I  am  quite  authorized 
in  now  saying  that  the  Berlin  Memo- 
randum has  been  withdrawn.  It  has 
been  notified  to  us  that  its  consideration 
is  adjourned  sine  die.  .No  doubt  the  re- 
markable events  which  have  occurred  at 
Constantinople  would  in  a  great  measure 
account  for  that  withdrawal,  because 
already  the  Porte — although  that  Note 
has  not  been  presented — has  made  sug- 
gestions which  have  anticipated  more 
than  one  important  point  expressed  in 
the  Memorandum.  And  I  think  that 
when  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Porte 
itself  has  spontaneously  offered  an  ar- 
mistice, that  alone  might  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  a  considerable  pause  in  the 
presentation  of  that  document,  even  if 
that  which  I  look  upon  as  a  more  satis- 
factory result  than  the  postponement  of 
its  presentation  had  not  occurred.  At 
the  same  time,  I  wish  to  remark  that 
although  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  not  to 
give  our  sanction  to  that  diplomatic  in- 
strument, that  notification  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  re- 
ceived in  no  unfriendly  spirit  by  any  of 
the  Powers  that  we  had  to  address. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Great  regret  was 
expressed  as  to  the  course  which  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  take,  and  a  lively  desire 
was  also  expressed  that  we  should  re- 
consider our  decision  on  a  step  which 
they  believed  to  be  important  to  the  in- 
terests of  Europe.  At  this  moment  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  there 
is  more  than  one  point  on  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  acting  with  the 
other  Great  Powers,  and  acting,  I  hope, 
successfully.  We  have  concurred  en- 
tirely with  the  other  Powers,  or  rather 
the  other  Powers  may  be  said  to  have 
concurred  entirely  with  us ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  a  complete  understanding 

4^.  Disraeli 


between  us  and  the  oilier  Ghreat  Powen 
that  there  should  no  undue  pressore  pat 
upon  the  new  Sovereign  of  Turkey ;  thai 
he  and  his  counsellors  should  have  time 
to  mature  their  measures  and  the  policy 
which  they  mean  io  pursue.  Then, 
again — which  I  look  upon  as  noi  of  less 
importance — we  have  added  our  repre- 
sentations to  those  certainly  of  Austria 
and  Eussia,  and  I  believe  also  of  France, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  at  this 
moment  the  representations  of  all  the 
Great  Powers  are  made  to  impress  Servia 
with  the  importance  of  a  temperate  con- 
duct on  her  part.  I  hope  we  have  im- 
pressed those  counsels  of  moderation  on 
Servia  not  unsuccessfully.  There  is  a 
third  point  on  which  all  the  Oreat  Powers 
have  agreed  to  act,  if  not  simultaneously, 
yet  unanimously— namely,  as  to  there- 
cognition  of  the  new  Sultan.  In  our 
opinion,  it  was  a  matter  of  g^at  im- 
portance that  that  recognition  should  be 
accorded  without  waiting  for  those  delays 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  the  usual 
diplomatic  etiquette  must  have  produced, 
because  on  that  immediate  reciogn^itionthe 
Ambassador  of  the  Queen  can  exercise  his 
privilege  of  personal  audience  and  confe- 
rence with  the  Sultan.  I  believe  the 
credentials  of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  have 
been  received  from  Her  Majesty,  and 
will  be  despatched  to  him  this  evening. 
I  may  also  mention,  with  regard  to  the 
recognition  of  the  Sultan,  that  that  re- 
cognition has  not  been  confined  merely 
to  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  but  I 
may  say  there  certainly  has  been  a  gene- 
ral feeling  of  adhesion  from  all  sections, 
creeds,  and  races  among  the  subjects  of 
the  Porte.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  the  heads  of  all  the  Christian  com- 
munities have  personally  congratulated, 
or  have  requested  permission  personally 
to  congratulate,  the  Sultan  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Throne,  and  to  express  their 
confidence  in  the  policy  which  he  will 
pursue.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  an 
incident,  but  I  think  it  may  have  a  be- 
neficial influence  over  the  insurgents, 
and  will  certainly  not  diminish  but 
rather  increase  the  efiPect  of  the  counsels 
which  I  hope  all  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  are  giving  the  insurgents  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  now  seems  to  be  offered  of  in- 
suring the  pacification  of  Europe.  There 
is  one  other  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
remark.    It  is  not  my  habit,  and  I  hope 
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it  never  will  be,  to  trouble  the  House 
with  anything  which  is  personal  to  my- 
self;  but,  as  in  the  present  case  that 
personal  reference  is  mixed  up  with  high 
considerations  of  policy,  therefore  I  trust 
the  House  will  pardon  it.  I  understand 
that  there  appeared  in  the  journals  of 
Vienna  yesterday  a  letter  bearing  my 
signature,  which  commented  freely  upon 
the  present  political  situation  of  Europe, 
dilated  on  the  intentions  and  the  policy 
of  England,  and  spoke  with  unpardon- 
able disrespect  of  a  Great  Power  which 
is  an  ally  of  our  Sovereign.  I  therefore 
only  wish  to  take  this  the  earliest  and 
most  public  opportunity — inasmuch  as 
that  letter  has  been  reproduced  in  some 
English  journals — of  announcing  that 
the  letter  is  a  forgery. 

The  Marquess  of  HAJRTINGTON  : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  not  having 
definitely  stated  it,  I  wish  to  ask,  whe- 
ther the  Government  anticipate  that  they 
will  be  able  to  lay  on  the  Table  the 
Papers  relating  to  the  recent  negotia- 
tions? 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  I  was  remiss,  per- 
haps, upon  the  point,  as  I  wished  it  to 
be  inferred  from  my  observations  that  I 
should  imagine  that  eventually  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  lay  on  the 
Table,  with  hardly  any  omission,  all  the 
Papers  relating  to  these  transactions. 
But  I  think  at  this  moment  that,  the 
Papers  to  which  the  noble  Lord  refers 
being  necessarily  of  a  controversial  cha- 
racter, and  it  being  our  desire  to  main- 
tain as  much  as  possible  a  complete  good 
understanding  with  the  Powers  which 
are  virtually  acting  in  concert,  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  Papers  should  at  least 
be  delayed. 

SUPPLY— COAOIITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

NAVY— CASE  OF  MR.  CHARLES  FREDE- 
RIC KENWOOD. 

MOTION  FOR   A   SELECT   COMMITTEE. 

Colonel  BEEESFOED,  in  rising  to 
move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  Petition  of  Charles  Frederic 
Henwood,  naval  architect,  of  110,  Can- 
non Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  said, 
he  thought  the  evidence  he  should  ad- 
duce would  reveal  a  state   of   things 


which  demanded  inquiry.     In  his  Pe* 
tition  the  petitioner  stated  that  he 

''  Is  by  profession  a  naval  architect  and  prac- 
tical  shipbuilder,  and  was  trained  under  his 
father,  an  eminent  naval  architect  and  master 
shipbuilder  in  Her  Majesty's  Service  ;  and  has 
been  concerned  in  the  construction  of  upwards 
of  70,000  tons  of  shipping,  comprising  wooden 
and  iron  armour-clad  ships  of  war  for  the  Ad- 
miralty and  for  foreipfn  Govemments ;  and  has 
held  the  responsible  position  of  chief  constructor 
and  maneiger  of  an  extensive  shipbuilding  esta- 
blishment; and  all  the  vessels  designed  and 
built  under  your  petitioner  fulfilled  their  esti- 
mated results,  whereby  his  reputation  as  a  naval 
architect  and  practical  shipbuilder  was  esta- 
blished, and  he  was  well  known  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  profession  and  the  public  Press 
as  an  eminent  constructor  and  shipbuilder.  That 
in  the  years  of  1866  and  1867  your  petitioner 
invented  plans  whereby  the  obsolete  but  sound 
and  strong  line-of- battle  ships  might  efficiently, 
promptly,  and  economiceilly  be  converted  into 
armour-plated,  sea-going  turret  ships,  to  supply 
an  urgent  and  temporary  demand  for  increasing 
the  number  and  power  of  the  iron-clad  Navy ; 
and  thereby  also  effect  a  saving  of  several 
millions  sterling  in  the  naval  expenditure  of  the 
country,  which  plans  received  the  approval  of 
eminent  naval  officers  and  of  Mr.  Isaac  Watts, 
C.B.,  formerly  Chief  Constructor  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Navy,  th^  designer  of  the  Warrior, 
y^chillea,  and  Agincourt,  and  of  most  of  theline- 
of-battle  ships  proposed  for  conversion.  That 
your  petitioner's  plans  were  rejected  by  the 
!Board  of  Admiralty  as  being  unsuitable  for  Her 
Majesty's  Service ;  but  your  petitioner  was  not 
informed,  and  did  not  at  that  time  know,  of  any 
other  alleged  reason  or  cause  for  such  rejection. 
That  your  petitioner  has  now  in  his  possession 
official  copies  of  the  Admiralty  Minutes  and  the 
Reports  of  the  then  professional  officers  of  the 
Admiralty,  made  concerning  your  petitioner's 
plans  furnished  to  him  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Admiralty." 

He  (Colonel  Beresford)  was  prepared  to 
show  that  the  designs  of  the  petitioner 
were  rejected  because  the  hon.  Member 
for  Pembroke  (Mr.  E.  J.  Eeed)  then 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  together 
with  Mr.  Barnaby,  the  present  Chief 
Constructor,  had  evidently  determined 
that  no  designs  except  their  own  should 
be  acted  upon,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
Mr.  Henwood's  professional  prospects 
had  seriously  suffered  in  consequence. 

Mr.  E.  J.  REED  rose  to  Order.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
would  speak  up,  as  he  could  not  be 
heard  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House.  As  far  as  he  could  under- 
stand, the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was 
making  serious  aspersions  on  his  (Mr. 
Reed*s)  character. 

Colonel  BERESFORD  said,  he  was 
speaking  as  loud  as  he  could.  Had  his 
views  been  honestly  carried  out,  Mr, 
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Henwood  believed  the  necessary  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  things  would 
have  been  effected  at  an  expenditure  of 
one-third  less  than  was  actually  in- 
curred. The  petitioner  went  on  to  say 
that— 

"  From  such  Reports  and  other  official  docu" 
ments  your  petitioner  finds  that  the  designs  for 
ships  represented  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  as 
those  of  your  petitioner  were  not  the  designs  or 
plans  proposed  by  your  petitioner,  but  were  in 
fact  altered  and  thereby  made  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous, and  such  as  no  experienced  constructor 
(in  his  senses)  would  have  put  forward.  And 
your  petitioner  agrees  with  the  officially  ex- 
pressed opinion  given  in  these  Reports  that  such 
ships  erroneously  alleged  to  be  those  prepared 
by  your  petitioner,  would,  if  adopted,  *  have  led 
to  wholesale  loss  and  disaster  *  in  Her  Majesty's 
Navy,  as  subsequently  happened  by  the  cap- 
sizing of  the  ill-fated  Captain.  That  your  pe- 
titioner finds  that  greater  quantities  and  heavier 
weights  were  wrongly  substituted  for  his  own ; 
in  fact,  greater  quantities  and  heavier  weights 
than  were  adopted  in  and  for  similar  sized  ships 
for  Her  Majesty's  Service,  in  consequence  of 
which  overloading  by  increased  and  unnecessary 
weights  the  freeboard  of  the  ships,  as  proposed 
by  your  petitioner,  was  ^^reatly  reduced,  and  the 
stability  dangerously  diminished,  as  similarly 
took  place  in  the  construction  of  the  Cnptam. 
That  the  freeboard  of  the  design  submitted  by 
your  petitioner  in  1866,  embodjdng  a  patent 
invention.  No.  472,  1866,  of  the  well-known 
eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Robert  Napier,  of  Glas- 
gow, was  11  feet  in  height  above  the  water, 
which  design  was  for  one  of  the  medium-sized 
line-of-battle  ships,  but  in  the  following  year 
(1867)  your  petitioner  sent  in  a  design  for  one 
of  the  larger  ships,  the  Duncan ^  and  in  this 
design,  finding  that  the  necessary  stability  could 
be  obtained  \vith  a  freeboard  of  4ft.  5Ain.,  he 
dispensed  with  the  patent  plan  of  Mr.  Napier. 
That  the  stability  of  the  Duncan,  as  designed 
and  i)ropo8ed  by  your  petitioner  was  at  the  least 
11,232  'foot  tons'  (meaning  moment  of  sta- 
bility), with  a  freeboard  of  4ft.  5  Jin.  That  the 
design  roprescntod  to  the  Admiralty  as  that 
proposed  by  your  petitioner  for  the  Duncan  had 
a  freeboard  of  3ft.  6in.,  with  a  stability  of  only 
7,222  *  foot  tons,'  such  being  practically  as  dan- 
gerous a  ship  as  the  Captain.  That  the  stability 
of  the  Captain,  as  completed  and  sent  to  sea  with 
a  freeboard  of  6ft.  4Mn.,  was  not  more  than 
7,100  *foot  tons,'  although  had  that  ship  been 
built  as  designed  she  would  not  have  capsized, 
inasmuch  as  she  would  have  been  possessed  of 
60  per  cent  greater  stability  than  as  actually 
coUsStructed.  That  it  has  been  publicly  urg^d  as 
against  your  petitioner's  plans  that  if  the  Cap- 
tain, with  6ft.  4  Jin.  of  freeboard,  was  a  dangerous 
ship,  the  Duncan,  with  only  4ft.  5 Jin.  of  free- 
board, was  a  much  more  dangerous  ship,  the 
other  facts  being  suppressed  —  viz.,  that  the 
Duncan  had  9ft.  greater  breadth  of  beam  than 
the  Captain,  and  that  the  stability  of  the  Duncan, 
as  designed  and  proposed  by  your  petitioner, 
was  just  60  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the 
Captain  as  constructed  and  sent  to  sea.  That 
your  jiotitioner  further  finds  in  these  Reports 
groundless  allegations,  from    what    cause   ho 

Colonel  Beresford 


knows  not,  against  his  profSeononal  abOity  ud 
character— rviz.,  *  that  it  waa  impoanUe  to  afttM^ 
any  confidence  to  the  judgmenta  or  oalcnlatkof 
of  your  petitioner/  and  further,  '  that  it  would 
be  madness  to  undertake  the  conTerricm  m  ic- 
cordance  with  Kenwood's  plans,*  meaning  the 
plans  with  3ft.  6in.  of  freeboud,  and  7,tt2 

*  foot  tons '  stability ;  and  that  '  these  plaiM ' 

*  had  no  weight  whatever  from  the  known  ante- 
cedents of  their  author/  thus  inwTiwfttriwy  thtt 
your  petitioner's  antecedents  were  so  haa  as  to 
render  any  plans  of  his  woithless.'* 

S?he  hon.  and  gallant  Member  here  read 
8  opinion  of  Mr.  Isaac  Watts,  formerly 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  as  to  the 
competency  of  the  petitioner  as  a  naval 
architect.  Mr.  Isaac  "Watts'  testimony 
was  of  a  most  complimentary  character. 
He  also  read  a  number  of  documents, 
including  certain  recommendations  sent 
to  the  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke 
was  the  then  Secretary,  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Henwood  was  a  gentleman  of  high 
reputation  and  eminence  as  a  ship- 
builder.] The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber then  continued : — Since  he  (Colonel 
Beresford)  had  taken  up  the  case,  all 
persons  connected  with  the  shipping  in- 
terest with  whom  he  had  convened  said 
with  one  voice  that  Mr.  Henwood  was  a 
man  of  integrity  and  honour;  but  the 
result  of  this  misrepresentation  was  that 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  whom  Mr. 
Henwood  was  favourably  known,  was  mis- 
led, and  induced  to  believe  that  his  plans 
were  **  so  faulty  and  ill-considered  "that 
no  satisfactory  conversion  of  ships  could 
be  made  on  the  plans  he  had  sugg^ted. 
The  petitioner  then  stated — 

"That  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
figures  and  calculations  alleged  to  have  been 
submitted  by  your  petitioner,  but  which  were 
never  submitted  by  your  petitioner,  which  he  is 
in  a  position  to  prove  by  official  documents,  the 
reputation  of  your  petitioner  as  a  naval  architect 
was,  and  still  is,  seriously  injured  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  Governments,  shipowners,  and  others, 
who  previously  to  the  Reports  upon  your 
petitioner's  plans  had  the  greatest  coi&dence  in 
his  ability,  whereby  vour  petitioner  has  suffered 
most  seriously ;  and  further,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  said  Reports  comparisons  have  been  made 
officially  and  otherwise  with  your  petitioner's 
designs  and  that  of  the  Captain,  with  which 
your  petitioner  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do ; 
and,  finally,  that  your  petitioner  still  continues 
in  the  belief,  confirmed  by  the  disaster  which 
happened  to  the  Captain,  that  your  petitioner's 
designs  were  sound,  and  that  had  his  figures 
been  used  conclnsiona  so  ridiculous  and  nn- 
feasible  could  not  have  been  arrived  at." 

The  petitioner  then  asked  the  Admiralty 
for  an  inquiry,  and  quoted  the  case  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Bovill,  in  1853.    That  case 
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was,  briefly,  that  Mr.  Bovill,  having  con- 
structed some  improved  machinery,  the 
officials  connected  with  the  Department 
for  which  it  was  intended,  so  damaged 
that  machinery  by  putting  stones  and 
rubbish  into  it,  that  it  was  rejected. 
Mr.  Bovill  was  fortunate  in  having  in 
the  House  a  brother  who  was  a  lawyer 
of  great  eminence,  and  who  afterwards 
became  a  Judge,  and,  on  his  Motion,  a 
Committee  was  granted,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  master  miller  was  dis- 
charged, and  two  subordinates  were 
reprimanded.  The  reference  to  that 
case  was,  perhaps,  fortunate;  at  any 
rate,  in  this  one  all  inquiry  was  refused. 
He  would  impress  upon  the  House  that 
in  the  Petition,  and  in  discussing  the 
case,  it  was  necessary  to  remember  that 
the  indictment  was  not  so  much  against 
Sir  Spencer  Eobinson,  as  he  was  a  non- 
professional man,  and  obliged  to  accept 
the  Eeports  made  to  him.  The  peti- 
tioner wound  up  by  stating — 

"  That  your  Petitioner,  by  reason  of  the  mat- 
ters herein  alleged,  all  of  which  he  is  prepared 
to  prove  by  official  documentary  evidence, 
has  suffered,  and  still  suffers,  great  prejudice 
and  injury  in  his  reputation  and  profession,  and 
consequent  loss  of  practice. 

"That  your  Petitioner's  sole  means  of  liveli- 
hood is  his  professional  character  and  reputa- 
tion, which  in  the  manner  aforesaid  have  been 
wrongfully  assailed,  prejudiced  and  injured. 

"  And  your  Petitioner  prays  that  your  honour- 
able House  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  a 
full  and  impartial  investigation  to  be  made  into 
the  matters  hereinbefore  alleged,  in  order  that 
your  Petitioner  may  have  an  opportunity  of  es- 
tablishing the  truth  of  the  same,  and  that  justice 
may  be  done,  and  your  Petitioner  relieved  from 
the  prejudice  which  has  been  created  against 
him  by  the  reason  of  the  aforesaid  circum- 
stances." 

The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  EDWARD  WATKIN,  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  confessed  he  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Henwood  or  of  his  case. 
He  felt,  however,  that  the  right  of 
Petition  to  that  House  was  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  tampered  with,  and  that 
when  a  question  arose  between  a  power- 
less individual  and  a  powerful  Govern- 
ment or  Party,  it  was  the  duty  of  inde- 
pendent Members,  however  unpopular 
the  course  might  be,  to  vindicate  that 
right.  In  this  case,  here  was  a  Petition 
presented  in  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
making  a  distinct  charge  of  wrong 
against  certain  officials  connected  with 


the  Admiralty,  and  claiming  a  distinct 
inquiry.  The  House,  he  might  add, 
had  received  the  Petition  and  ordered 
it  to  be  printed.  The  charge  was, 
that  those  officials  had  purposely  mis- 
represented certain  calculations  and 
plans  at  a  criticcd  period  of  our  naval 
history.  If  true,  it  was  a  grave  charge 
indeed ;  if  untrue,  in  his  opinion,  Mr. 
Henwood  not  only  deserved  severe 
censure,  but  ought  to  be  punished  for 
making  accusations  of  so  false  and 
scandalous  a  nature.  The  House  itself 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  vindicate 
his  Department  by  a  full  inquiry.  The 
right  hon.  Qentleman  ought  to  be  sans 
peur,  sans  reproche^  and  on  this  occasion 
show  that  he  was  sans  peur  by  consenting 
to  this  inquiry,  and  he  would  then  also 
be  sans  reproehe. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  case  of  Mr.  Charles  Henwood^" — 
{Colonel  Beresfordy) 

— instead  thereof. 

After  a  pause — 

Mr.  HUNT  said,  he  had  not  risen  at 
the  moment  because  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr.  E.  J.  Eeed), 
who  had  been  personally  alluded  to, 
might  have  deemed  it  right  to  address 
some  observations  to  the  House  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  behind  him.  As,  however,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  done  so,  he 
(Mr.  Hunt)  wished  to  state  himself  his 
views  on  the  subject.-  The  circumstances 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  House  had 
been  called  were  briefly  these — In  1866, 
it  being  the  desire  of  the  Admiralty  to 
convert  some  of  our  old  men-of-war  into 
more  modern  instruments  of  war  as  iron- 
clads, Mr.  Henwood  sent  in  proposals 
and  plans  for  that  purpose.  Those  pro- 
posals were  seriously  entertained,  and 
had  considerable  attention  given  to  them. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  then  Controllers 
of  the  Navy,  Messrs.  Eeed,  Barnaby, 
and  Sir  Spencer  Eobinson,  to  consider 
those  plans  and  to  make  Eeports  upon 
them,  and  they  reported  upon  them  ac- 
cordingly to  the  Department.  Now, 
those  Eeports  were  always  confidential 
Eeports,  and  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  always  remain  so,  for  proposals 
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submitted  to  the  Board  were  frequently 
very  numerous,  and  it  was  important 
that  they  should  be  investigated  and  re- 
ported upon  freely  without  fear  of  con- 
sequences.    The  petitioner  stated  in  his 
Petition  that  copies  of  the  Reports  in 
question  were  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Admiralty,  and  he  (Mr. 
Hunt)  had  no  means  of  contradicting 
the  statement,  as  that  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Bristow)  was  now  dead.     He,  however, 
thought  it  to  be  a  very  strong  statement, 
and  had  therefore  directed  search  to  be 
made  in  that  department,  and  it  was  only 
right  to  say  that  no  trace  could  be  found 
of  any  such  document  having  been  fur- 
nished.    It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
say  the  statement  was  not  true,  but  it 
certainly  was  an  extraordinary  one.    He 
was  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  got  out 
through  the  inquiry  made  into  the  loss 
of  the  Captain ;  but  wliether  so  or  not, 
it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  these 
Reports  were  ever  allowed  to  be  made 
public.    His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  in 
dealing  with  the  case,  had  entered  into 
a  great  deal  of  technical  matter,  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Hunt)  made  no  complaint ;  but 
the  main  charge  was,  that  Mr.  Henwood 
had  submitted  certain  designs  to  the 
officers  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  they 
had  reported  on  plans  which  were  not 
his,  and  had  thus  deceived  the  Board. 
But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  passage 
from  the  Blue  Book  which  he  had  quoted 
in  support  of  the  charge  ?    It  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  quantities  and  weights 
rested  upon  by  Mr.  Henwood  were  not 
those  which  their  experience  told  them 
ought  to   be   estimated,    for  they   sup- 
plied those  weights  and  quantities  which 
alone  would  give  the  plans  any  value. 
That  was  the  answer  to  the  charge.  Mr. 
Henwood    said  that  certain   quantities 
and  weights  should  form  the  basis  of 
the  calculation,  and  the  Controllers  said 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Henwood' s  own 
plans,    those    quantities     and    weights 
would  not  suffice.     They  therefore  put 
before  the  Admiralty  the  quantities  and 
weights  which  would  be  necessary  if  his 
plans  were  adopted.  It  had  been  alleged 
that  these  weights  and  quantities  had 
been   put  forward    by   Mr.   Henwood. 
But  that  was  a  mistake,  as  was  clearly 
shown  by  a  printed  Minute  on  the  sub- 

i'ect  issued  by  the  Admiralty,  and  which 
le  (Mr.  Hunt)  held  in  his  hand.  To  it 
was  appended  a  note  by  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  calculations,  explaining 

Mr.  Svnt 


that  the  investigation  had  been  made  in- 
dependently of  the  weights  and  quantities 
given  by  Mr.  Henwood,  his  plans  only 
being  followed.     Thus,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  officials  in  the  Constructor's  Depart- 
ment adopted  the  weights  and  quantities 
which  they  thought  ought  to  be  taken 
instead  of  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Hen- 
wood.     They   represented    that,    with 
those  weights,  the  immersion  of  the  ship 
would  be  greater  than   Mr.   Henwood 
thought  it  would  be,  and  they  advised 
the  Admiralty  not  to  adopt  his   plan. 
This  was  the  main  matter  complained  of 
by  Mr.  Henwood.     With  respect  to  the 
question  of  freeboard,  Mr.  Henwood  had 
himself  altered  his  proposals.     First,  he 
proposed  a  freeboard  of  3ft.   6in.y  and 
subsequently  freeboards  ^  of   4ft.    4in., 
4ft.  5in.,  4fb.  3iin.,  and  4ft.  6in.     The 
last  freeboard  proposed  by  Mr.  Henwood 
was,  he  thought,  one  of  4ft.  At  different 
times  he   had  also  proposed  different 
weights.    He  (Mr.  Hunt)  confessed  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nations furnished  to  him  by  the  heads 
of  departments  in  the  Admiralty,  and 
for  that  reason  he  saw  no  public  grounds 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee.    He  had  great  faith  in  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  department,  who  nad 
joined  in  the  representations  made  to 
the  Admiralty,  as  well  as  in  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated.     He  therefore 
saw    no    reason    whatever,    on    public 
grounds,  for  inquiry  into  a  matter  which 
had  been  conclusively  settled,  but  if  the 
hon.  Member  for    Pembroke    thought 
that  such  an  inquiry  was  necessary  to 
vindicate  his  character  he  would   not 
oppose  it,  though  he  must  add  that  it 
was  not  at  all  required,  and  he  trusted 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  took  the  same 
view  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would 
withdraw  his  potion. 

Mr.  BAXTER  thought  the  First  Lord 
had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  op- 
posing the  Motion.  He  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  South- 
wark  (Colonel  Beresford),  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  that  no  case  what- 
ever had  been  made  out  to  justify  their 
interference.  Nay,  he  would  even  go 
further,  and  say  that  in  his  opinion  Mr. 
Henwood  had  no  substantial  mevance 
of  which  any  Court  or  public  Assembly 
could  take  cognizance.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  these  designs,  which  on  the 
face  of  them  did  not  appear  very  likely. 
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were  disapproved  and  condemned  unani- 
mously by  the  officers  of  the  Admiralty, 
but  successive  Governments  had  upheld 
the  action  of  those  officers ;    and  the 
question  which  the  House  had  to  con- 
sider was  not  whether  the  officers  acted 
wisely,  but  whether  the  House  itself  was 
prepared  to  act  as  a  sort  of  Court  of 
Keview  in  a  matter  of  this  character. 
The  House   was  not  an  Assembly   of 
naval  architects,  and  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  investigate  a  question  of  the  kind. 
Inventors  must  expect  their  designs  to 
be  criticized,  and  if  every  critic  was  to 
be  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  before  a  Court  of  Law,  the 
House  and  the  Courts  of  Law  in  this 
country  would  have  very  little  time  to 
attend    to    anything    else.      The    hon. 
and    gallant    Member    for    Southwark 
kept  out  of  view  altogether  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hen  wood  had  endeavoured  to  vin- 
dicate   his    reputation    elsewhere,    he 
having    first    taken    legal    proceedings 
against    the     Admiralty    printer    and 
against  the  hon.  Member  for  Pembroke. 
The  Courts  of   Law,    however,   would 
not  entertain  the  matter,  and  now  Mr. 
Henwood  asked  the  House  of  Commons 
to  waste  its  time  in  making  an  inquiry. 
Mr.  Henwood  in  the  first  page  of  his 
pamphlet  accused  his    (Mr.    Baxter's) 
gallant    friend    Sir  Spencer   Bobinson 
and  his  hon.   Friend   the  Member  for 
Pembroke  (Mr.  E.  J.  Reed)  not  merely 
of  making  mistakes,  but  of  dishonesty 
and  corruption.  What  the  Motion  really 
demanded  was,  that  that  House  should 
declare  its  conviction  that  it  was  true ; 
but  did  any  hon.  Member  of  that  House 
for  a  moment  believe  charges  of  that 
sort?     He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Pembroke  would  not  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  take  any  further 
notice  of  a  pamphlet  which  was  one  of 
the  most  bombastic,  foolish,  and  offen- 
sive documents  he  ever  read. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Baxter),  and  to  express  his  regret  that 
the  subject  had  been  brought  before  the 
House.  He  hoped  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Southwark  would  withdraw 
the  Motion,  for  in  his  opinion,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Pembroke  did  not  require  vindi- 
cation. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  said,  the  pamphlet 
which  had  been  referred  to  was  undoubt- 


edly one  of  the  most  offensive  and  scur* 
rilous  documents  ever  published  about 
public  men.  For  that  reason  he  had 
never  taken  any  notice  of  it.  The  offi- 
cials at  the  Admiralty,  as  guardians  of 
the  public  interests,  altered  Mr.  Hen- 
wood's  weights,  not  improperly,  but 
properly.  They  did  their  duty  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  he  did  not  think  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  believed  that  the 
officers  of  the  Admiralty  improperly 
altered  figures  in  documents.  The  case, 
in  short,  was  entirely  unworthy  of  that 
Assembly,  and  for  that  reason  he  would 
not  take  up  their  time.  It  was  stated 
in  the  Petition  that  Mr.  Watts,  the 
former  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy, 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hen- 
wood's  plan.  It  appeared,  however,  on 
inquiry,  that  Mr.  Watts  had  only  ex- 
pressed a  general  opinion  and  had  made 
no  calculations.  Consequently,  that  gen- 
tleman's opinion  was  as  unsubstantial  as 
that  of  any  other  person.  His  own  re- 
putation he  felt,  did  not  need  the  vindi- 
cation of  a  Select  Committee,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  officers  at  the  Admi- 
ralty stood  quite  as  little  in  need  of  such 
investigation  to  prove  that  they  had 
acted  correctly. 

Mr.  SAMIJDA  only  wished  to  add 
that  he  recollected  being  present  at  a 
former  discussion  upon  the  question, 
when  the  same  allegations  were  made, 
and  when  the  noble  Lord  the  present 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  then  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  (Lord  Henry 
Lennox)  gave  precisely  the  same  satis- 
factory statement  and  reply  as  that  which 
had  now  been  put  before  him  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  cal- 
culations as  to  weight  and  quantities 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Henwood  had,  of  course, 
to  be  submitted  to  proof  by  professional 
officers,  and  in  their  judgment  they  were 
found  deficient  in  strength.  When  the 
defects  were  remedied  the  ship  was 
found  to  be  too  much  immersed,  and 
hence  the  conclusions  they  arrived  at 
that  the  proposal  was  bad ;  but  that  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  altering  and 
falsifying  Henwood' s  figures,  but  of 
submitting  them  with  what  they  thought 
indispensable  corrections,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  judge  whether  the  professional  ad- 
visers of  the  Department  were  right  or 
wrong  in  the  advice  they  gave  to  the 
Admiralty  on  this  head.   To  do  so  would 
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be  to  take  away  the  responsibilities  of 
public  officers  and  public  Departments, 
and  lead  to  great  mischief.  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Southwark  had  been 
better  advised  he  never  would  have  been 
induced  to  bring  forward  a  motion  which 
he  (Mr.  Samuda)  hoped,  after  the  ex- 
planation made,  would  be  withdrawn. 

Colonel  BERESFORD  said,  he 
would,  by  leave,  withdraw  the  Motion. 
['*No,  no!"] 

Question,  **That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put,  and  agreed  to. 

UNREFORMED  MUNICIPAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS—YARMOUTH AND  BRADING, 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  in 
rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
\o  the  corporations  of  Yarmouth  and 
Brading,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  said,  he 
did  so  with  the  view  of  correcting  some 
exaggerated  and  incorrect  statements 
made  with  respect  to  these  corporations 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke),  in  a 
speech  which  he  recently  made  on  unre- 
formed  corporations.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  asserted  that  the  town  hall  of 
Brading  had  an  area  of  only  8  feet  by 
10  feet,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
poration funds  were  expended  upon 
dinners.  The  real  facts  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, were  that  the  town  hall  measured 
30  feet  by  1 5  feet,  and  that  the  expenses 
of  the  corporation  only  amounted  to 
£9  13«.,  of  which  sum  only  £5  10«.  was 
spent  upon  an  annual  dinner,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  of  the  corporation 
being  expended  in  an  unexceptionable 
manner.  The  hon.  Baronet's  statements 
with  regard  to  Yarmouth  were  also  al- 
together without  foundation,  and  were 
indignantly  denied  by  the  corporation. 
The  annual  income  of  that  borough, 
which  amounted  to  £237,  was  applied 
to  the  repayment  of  a  large  debt  which 
had  been  incurred  for  the  construction 
of  a  breakwater,  a  large  quay,  and  a 
pier,  and  it  would  be  200  years  before 
the  principal  was  paid  off.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration embezzling  or  misappropriating 
monies  which  they  held  in  trust  for  the 
public,  the  interest  of  the  debt  absorbed 
the  whole  of  the  available  income  from 
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all  sources,  as  was  shown  by  Befcuns 
which  had  been  made  to  the  House  since 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  had  been 
delivered.  The  actual  expenses  of  the 
corporation  did  not  exceed  £15  per  an- 
num, and  although  there  was  an  »tTiimsl 
dinner,  it  cost  the  corporation  noUiing, 
the  mayor  having  the  privilege  of  pay- 
ing for  it  himself.  He  trusted  that  he 
had  clearly  shown  that  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  with  regard  to  these 
boroughs  were  not  justified  by  the  facts, 
and  that  the  members  of  these  ancient 
and  loyal  corporations  were  not  guilty 
of  the  charges  that  had  been  brought 
against  them.  He  also  trusted  that 
other  corporations  might  be  able  to  dis- 
prove some  of*  the  charge  which  had 
been  made  against  them  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  in  his  recent  speech  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  CLIFFOED  humorously  com- 
plained of  what  he  described  as  a  "  fe- 
rocious attack"  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
made  upon  an  hon.  Member  who  carried 
the  Yarmouth  bridge  scheme — he  (Mr. 
Clifford)  being  himself  that  hon.  Member. 
It  was  very  ungrateful  in  people  to  find 
fault  with  that  bridge,  seeing  that  it 
saved  them  a  walk  of  several  miles,  and 
was  otherwise  a  thing  of  great  public 
advantage.  He  merely  wished  to  cor- 
roborate the  statements  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  with  re- 
ference to  the  proper  disposal  of  the 
funds  of  the  corporations  in  question, 
the  members  of  which  had  been  charged 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  with  what  amoilnted 
to  little  short  of  embezzlement. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  was 
sorry  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Isle 
of  Wight  had  thought  fit  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
instead  of  advising  the  members  of  the 
two  corporations  in  whose  interest  he 
had  spoken  to  rebut  by  evidence,  if 
possible,  before  the  Koyal  Commission 
which  had  been  appointed  the  state- 
ments he  made  when  moving  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  in  qnes- 
tion.  The  Members  of  the  Commission 
were,  for  the  most  part,  OonservativeSy 
and  therefore  presumably  would  have  a 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  property 
and  the  interests  of  ancient  corporations, 
so  that  Yarmouth  and  Brading  would 
probably  have  been  safe  in  their  hands. 
Matters  affecting  these  corporations  were 
important  in  and  to  the  localities  con- 
cerned, but  the  House  could  not  be  ex- 
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pected  to  give  much  time  or  attention 
to  them.  He  had,  therefore,  embodied 
his  statement  on  the  subject  in  a  written 
document,  which  he  intended  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Commission,  and  it  would  then 
be  competent  for  the  corporations  of 
Yarmouth  and  •  Brading  to  bring  re- 
butting evidence.  Briefly,  his  state- 
ment would  contain  stronger  allegations 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  corporations 
in  question  conducted  their  business 
than  he  was  in  a  position  to  make  when 
moving  for  the  Commission.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  while 
defending  Yarmouth,  had  entered  at 
some  length  upon  a  defence  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Brading,  but  nothing  had 
been  said  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  cor- 
porate funds  or  the  management  of  the 
corporate  business,  save  what  was,  in 
his  view,  perfectly  easy  of  disproof.  He 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  denied  they  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  the  town.  The 
town  hall  had  certainly  been  rebuilt, 
but  it  was  still  ridiculously  small,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  to  show  what  had 
become  of  the  revenues  of  £500  or  £600 
received  during  the  last  eight  years. 
TMr.  Baillie  Cochrane  reminded  the 
hon.  Baronet  that  they  had  built  a  new 
town  hall.]  They  had,  however,  got 
into  debt.  He  also  denied  that  he  had 
said  that  any  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
Yarmouth  was  embezzled,  although  he 
was  ready  to  allow  that  persons  with 
very  tender  consciences  might  think  that 
his  words  were  liable  to  that  construc- 
tion. What  he  had  said  was  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  seemed  to  have 
mysteriously  disappeared  every  year, 
and  he  now  repeated  that  statement. 
The  evidence  he  intended  to  lay  before 
the  Commission  would  prove  that  the 
corporate  officers  were  elected  by  pri- 
vate meetings ;  that  the  members  of  the 
Court  Leet  were  cautioned  on  election 
not  to  make  public  statements  as  to  the 
business  that  might  come  before  them ; 
that  no  authentic  evidence  was  forth- 
coming as  to  the  way  in  which  the  cor- 
porate funds  were  expended.  The 
borough  accounts  were  never  seen,  ex- 
cept by  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
until  they  were  presented  to  that  House 
on  the  Motion  of  an  hon.  Member,  and 
it  was  incorrect  to  say  that  they  had 
annually  audited  and  published  their 
accounts.  All  the  unreformed  corpora- 
tions printed  their  accoimts  for  the  use 
of  the  members,  but  in  Yarmouth  he 


had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy.  The 
accounts  might  be  audited  by  a  member 
of  the  corporation,  but  certainly  there 
was  no  public  audit.  But  he  was  now 
forced,  in  consequence  of  the  defence 
offered  by  the  hon.  Member,  to  make  a 
more  serious  charge  against  the  corpo- 
ration of  Yarmouth,  which  was  that 
their  accounts  were  fictitious.  The  ac- 
counts contained  in  the  Eetum  ordered 
by  the  House  represented  that  during 
the  last  six  years  they  had  spent  about 
£700  upon  repairs  of  the  harbour,  and 
£146  in  1875  on  new  works,  improve- 
ments, and  maintenance.  He  had  the 
evidence  of  persons  well  acquainted  with 
Yarmouth  harbour,  and  they  declared 
that  in  the  year  1 875  nothing  was  done 
to  the  harbour  beyond  placing  100  tons 
of  rough  stone  on  the  breakwater — the 
cost  of  which  was  £26.  That  was  the 
only  set-off  he  could  find  to  the  £146. 
The  breakwater  cost  originally  £560, 
and  yet  the  corporation  made  out  that 
they  had  spent  £120  per  year  on  an 
average  of  six  years.  Considering  the 
defective  condition  of  the  breakwater, 
that,  on  the  face  of  it,  appeared  to  be 
a  monstrous  expenditure.  Evidence 
would  be  forthcoming  before  the  Com- 
mission to  prove  these  facts,  and,  he 
believed  he  should  be  able  to  show  the 
Commissioners  a  very  much  worse  state 
of  things  than  any  one  would  gather 
from  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member. 
As,  however,  that  evidence  would  in- 
volve points  of  detail  which  could  not 
conveniently  be  discussed  in  the  House, 
he  could  only  again  express  his  regret 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight  had  raited  the  question  in  its 
present  form,  instead  of  bringing  it  in 
some  shape  before  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion. 

PARLIAMENT  —  ORDER  —  REFERENCE 

TO  DEBATES  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

LORDS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Eakl  PEECY  rose  to  call  attention 
to  the  practice  of  referring,  in  the  course 
of  debates  in  this  House,  to  debates  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  proposed  to 
move — 

"  That  it  is  highly  desirablo  that  the  rule  of 
this  House  that  *  no  Member  may  allude  to  any 
debate  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  *  should 
be  strictly  observed." 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  pointed  out  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  could  not 
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be  put,  as  the  House  had  already  nega- 
tived the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Southwark  (Colonel 
Beresford),  but  the  noble  Lord  could 
address  the  House  upon  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Earl  PERCY  said,  that  he  addressed 
the  House  with  some  hesitation,  because 
he  had  been  accused  the  other  night  of 
*' lecturing  the  House;"  and  while  he 
did  not  think  he  had  been  amenable  to 
that  charge,  he  was  aware  that  in  pro- 
posing to  deal  with  a  question  affecting 
the  Kules  which  guided  their  proceedings 
he  might  be  considered  guilty  of  pre- 
sumption. He  could  only  say  that  had 
any  other  hon.  Member  seemed  disposed 
to  undertake  the  matter  he  would  gladly 
have  left  it  in  his  hands.  As  to  the 
terms  of  the  Motion  he  had  placed  on 
the  Paper,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be 
thought  that  he  had  been  wanting  in 
any  respect  to  the  Speaker,  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  House  so  fully  that 
it  would  be  a  suicidal  act  on  the  part  of 
any  one  wishing  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  expose  himself  to  a  sus- 
picion of  that  character.  He  wished  it 
also  to  be  understood  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  proposing  any  modification  of 
the  Eule  to  which  he  specially  alluded, 
and  he  had  brought  it  forward  simply 
because  he  felt  that  the  practice  of  re- 
ferring in  the  one  House  to  the  debates 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  was  a 
most  inconvenient  practice,  and  might 
have  perhaps  serious  consequences.  It 
was  an  ancient  rule,  the  value  of  which 
had  been  recognized  by  many  eminent 
Members  of  the  House.  But  it  had 
been  evaded  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the 
letter,  several  times  during  the  present 
Parliament,  and  the  consequence  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  undesirable  agita- 
tion both  within  and  without  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  The  instance  which  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts  occurred  two 
years  ago,  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  told  the  House  that  a  noble  Lord 
in  **  another  place,"  a  Member  of  the 
Government,  had  spoken  of  **  the  blus- 
tering majority  in  that  House."  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  then  characterized  the  prac- 
tice of  discussing  the  speeches  of  the 
Peers  as  **most  objectionable,"  and  said 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  given 
**  the  most  conspicuous  and  objectionable 
example"  of  the  practice  which  he  had 
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ever  known.  The  result  was,  that  thej 
were  led  into  along  and  painfal  wranele, 
which  he  thought  unworthy  of  Uiat 
House ;  and,  after  all,  it  turned  out  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  never  used  the  words 
attributed  to  him.  When  such  things 
were  possible,  the  danger  of  the  practioe 
was  evident.  In  the  recent  debate  upon 
the  Eesolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James), 
with  regard  to  the  Boyal  Proclamation, 
copious  quotations  were  made  from  m 
report  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  speech 
in  **  another  place."  The  report  con- 
tained an  important  mis-statement, 
which,  it  so  happened,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  was  able  to  correct  at  the  time; 
but  other  speeches  were  also  referred  to, 
which  could  not  be  corrected  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  House  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining  what  mis  -  statements 
might  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
them,  because  those  who  had  uttered 
them  were  not  present  to  defend  or  ex- 
plain what  they  had  said  in  ''  another 
place."  That  was  the  most  serious  fault 
of  the  whole  matter ;  because,  in  com- 
menting on  such  speeches,  they  were  at- 
tacking those  who  had  no  power  of  de- 
fending themselves.  It  was  important  to 
observe  the  Eule  that  no  debate  of  the 
current  Session  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament  should  be  referred  to ;  but  if 
the  House  saw  cause  to  suspend  that  Rule, 
the  Members  concerned  would  have  it 
in  their  power  to  be  present  and  defend 
their  utterances.  That  was,  of  course, 
not  the  case  with  regard  to  Members  of 
the  other  House,  who  were  consequently 
attacked  behind  their  backs.  Such  a 
course,  he  submitted,  was  unfair  to  those 
who  were  the  objects  of  it,  and  unworthy 
of  that  House ;  while  it  was  not  likely 
to  promote  the  good  understanding  which 
all  must  desire  to  see  maintained  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  K  noble  Lords 
elsewhere  copied  that  example,  and  ex- 
ercised their  talents  in  criticizing  speeches 
made  in  that  House,  could  hon.  Mem- 
bers consistently  resent  it?  He  need 
not  say  more  to  show  that  the  evasion 
of  the  Kule  was  a  serious  matter ;  and 
much  regretting  its  occurrence,  would 
leave  it  to  other  hon.  Members  of 
greater  experience  to  say  whether  some 
change  should  not  be  made  in  order  to 
prevent  it. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUfi 
said,  he  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  in 
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condemning  tbe  practice  in  question, 
but  thought  it  was  more  frequently  fol- 
lowed in  the  House  of  Lords  than  in  that 
House.  Some  noble  Lords  even  went  the 
length  of  naming  the  hon.  Member  whose 
speech  they  quoted.  As  an  instance,  he 
might  mention  that  in  the  other  House 
recently,  during  a  discussion  respecting 
Dover  Harbour,  allusions  were  made  by 
name  to  another  hon.  Member  and  him- 
self, who  had  opposed  the  expenditure 
of  public  money  there.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber named  was  the  Member  for  Burnley 
who  at  all  times  and  under  all  difficulties 
did  his  duty  in  protecting  the  public 
money,  and  was  entitled  to  their  respect. 
Believing  that  the  expenditure  was 
wasteful,  he  had  simply  done  his  duty 
in  trying  to  prevent  it ;  and  he  thought 
it  was  not  right  for  a  Peer  thus  to  name 
Members  of  this  House  who  were  dis- 
charging what  they  believed  to  be  a 
public  duty.  He  might  also  mention 
another  feature  in  the  speeches  in  *'  an- 
other place,"  and  that  in  connection 
with  the  Dover  Harbour  project.  Last 
year  he  had  himself  done  his  best  to 
obtain  information  with  regard  to  that 
expensive  project,  but  it  was  so  hidden 
in  the  dark  chambers  of  the  Treasury 
and  Cabinet  that  no  details  connected 
with  the  project  could  be  obtained,  yet 
he  found  that  within  the  last  few  days 
the  very  information  which  he  wanted, 
and  which  he  was  unable  to  get  had 
been  given  by  a  noble  Lord  in  ''  another 
place." 

Mr.  speaker  reminded  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  that  in  referring  to 
a  debate  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  present  Session,  he  was 
himself  breaking  the  Eule  now  under 
discussion. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  who  has  just  spoken 
managed,  in  the  course  of  his  short 
speech,  to  violate  the  rules  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  He  has  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  the  indiscretion  to  which  my 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Northumberland  (Earl  Percy)  wishes  to 
call  attention — namely,  that  of  referring 
to  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament — but  in  the 
next  place  devoted  a  portion  of  his  speech 
to  a  question  which  was  not  before  the 
House  at  all,  the  large  expenditure  in- 
curred in  reference  to  the  pier  at  Dover 


— a  matter  as  to  which  we  know  that  he 
has  great  experience.  I  think,  Sir,  that 
the  House  is  much  indebted  to  my  noble 
Friend  for  bringing  the  question  before 
the  House  for  its  consideration.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been,  perhaps,  an  excess 
of  licence  on  the  part  of  both  Houses 
respectively  in  alluding  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  vindicate  any 
error  of  our  own  in  that  respect  by 
alleging  the  existence  of  a  similar  in- 
discretion in  the  other  House.  That 
would  not  vindicate  our  course,  but  would 
rather  show  the  injurious  consequences 
of  the  example  we  had  set.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  known  upon  what  basis  the 
right  of  interference  rests  if  such  con- 
duct is  to  be  further  pursued.  It  is  not  a 
Sessional  or  Standing  Order  of  this  House 
that  we  should  make  no  reference  to  the 
debates  of  the  other  Housq  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  it  is,  I  think,  part  of  what  we  call 
the  Common  Law  of  Parliament,  and*  I 
hope  before  this  conversation  closes  that 
Mr.  Speaker  will  favour  us  with  his 
authoritative  opinion  on  that  point. 
But  then,  if  it  be,  as  I  suppose,  part  of 
the  Common  Law  of  Parliament,  there 
may  yet  be,  I  think,  occasions  on  which, 
with,  of  course,  some  adroitness,  it  may 
be  absolutely  requisite  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  discussion  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  even  of  expressions  that 
may  be  used  in  the  other  House.  But 
that  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  de- 
ference and  diffidence,  and  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  as  my  own  opinion — and  I 
believe  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one — 
that  there  has  been  of  late  too  much 
licence  in  that  respect.  It  is  a  proceed- 
ing which  every  one  feels  must  be  full  of 
inconvenience  and  unfairness.  It  is  not 
merely  that  we  criticize  the  words  of 
those  who  are  absent,  but  that  unfortu- 
nately we  may  criticize  words  which  were 
never  spoken.  Although  it  is  very  true 
that  the  newspaper  reports  of  what 
occurs  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
are,  considering  the  great  difficulties 
and  the  pressure  of  time  which  the  re- 
porters have  to  encounter,  remarkable 
productions,  still  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  you  come  to  verbal  criticism  no  speech 
can  bear  supervision  in  that  respect.  I 
merely  wish  to  express  my  sympathy 
with  my  noble  Friend  in  the  observa- 
tions he  has  made.  I  believe  a  useful 
and  beneficial  result  may  arise  from  the 
attention  he  has  directed  to  the  subject 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  rule 
which  depends  upon  a  Standing  Order ; 
and  the  matter  is  so  important  that  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your 
opinion,  Sir,  on  the  subject,  so  that  we 
may  have  some  authoritative  declaration 
as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  Eule  rests. 

Me.  J.  E.  YORKE  said,  he  had  re- 
ferred to  the  work  which  was  always 
consulted  by  hon.  Members  when  any 
question  arose  as  to  the  rules  of  the 
House — namely.  The  Law  and  Practice  of 
Parliament,  by  Sir  Erskine  May — and  he 
found  it  there  stated  that  allusion  in 
debates    to   proceedings    in    the   other 
House  of  Parliament  were  out  of  Order, 
because  they  were  necessarily  made  in 
the  absence  of  the  person  whose  state- 
ments were  referred  to,  but  mainly  be- 
cause the   proceedings  of   one    House 
were  not  known  to  the  other.     They  all 
knew  the  Resolutions  which  were  agreed 
to,  but  there  was  no  official  record  of  the 
debates,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  re- 
cord what  could  be  more  inconvenient 
than  the  criticism  of  language  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  there  was  no  means  of 
testing  ?    The  practice  of  hon.  Members 
alluding  to  debates  which  had  occurred 
in  that  House  was  increasing,  and  he  re- 
gretted to  say  that  some  of  the  greatest 
ofiPences  against  the  rule  had  proceeded 
from   some  of  the    most  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House.     He  had  also 
always  understood  it  was  a  part  of  the 
common     law     of    Parliament,    which 
tended  to  the  decorum  of  their  proceed- 
ings, that  the  Member  in  possession  of 
the  House  should  address  himself  to  the 
Speaker,  and  yet  that  rule  was  frequently 
broken.     It  was  probable  that,  as  time 
went  on,  the  House  would  become  more 
democratic,  and  therefore  it  became  of 
more  importance  that  the  strict  rules  of 
Order  should  be  observed,  and  he  depre- 
cated the  observations  which  were  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  when 
he  said  that  Members  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  refer  to  speeches  made  else- 
where, and  that  any  Rule  to  the  contrary 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to.     It  would  be 
well  that  the  Rule  on  the  subject  brought 
under  their  consideration  by  his  noble 
Friend  should  be  known  and  observed 
as  far  as  possible. 

Sib  WILLIAM  FRASER  said,  he 
had  listened  to  debates  in  *'  another 
place,"  eight  out  of  ten  of  which  were 
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marked  by  the  gravily  and  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  tone  an()  temper  of  the 
speeches ;  but  he  believed  that  the  irre- 
gularity deprecated  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Northumberland  (Eari 
Percy)  was  oftener   committed    "else- 
where" than  it  was  in   the  House  of 
Commons.     He  should  be  sorry  to  com- 
mit  a    breach    of  Order   by  referring 
to  any  particular  instance,  but  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say  that  he  had  recently 
heard   a   debate  which   arose   in    that 
House  criticized  in  ''another  place,"  and, 
having  heard  the   original    debate,  he 
must  say  he  could  hardly  reoognixe  it. 
Surely  a  better  example  ought  to   be 
set    to    them.      In   the    other    House 
of  Parliament  there   was    no    one   oc- 
cupying the  position  which  Mr.  Speaker 
occupied  in  that  House  to  call  Peers  to 
Order.    Noble  Lords  were  masters  of 
their  own  behaviour,  and   it    behoved 
them  to  be  the  more  careful  in  each  re- 
spectively governing  his   own  conduct. 
He  remembered  witnessing  a  most  un- 
ruly scene   some  years   since,  when   a 
question  arose  whether  a  Peer  who  had 
given  a  proxy,  and  who  was   leaning 
with  his  arm  oil  the  Bar,  was  in  the 
House  or  out  of  it.     [**  Order ! "]    He 
was  not  alluding  to   any  spednc  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  DODSON  thought  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Rules  which  governed 
their  debates,  both  as  to  that  and  the 
other    House  of   Parliament,   were  of 
great  importance,  and  that  it  was  de- 
sirable they  should  be  observed.    It  was 
also  for  the  interest  of  all  that  whenever 
there  was  a  disposition  to  depart  from 
those  Rules  hon.  Members  should  be  re- 
called to  the  importance  of  observing 
regulations  so  useful  to  themselves  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  He  had 
not,  however,  observed  that  there  had 
been  any  special  tendency  to  laxity  of 
late,  or  that  in  former  times  the  Rules 
of  debate  were  more  strictly  adhered  to 
than  during  the  present  or  recent  Ses- 
sions.    An  hon.  Member  who  preceded 
the  last  speaker  alluded  to  those  unau- 
thorized   reports  which,    although  not 
recognized  by  the  House,  they  all  knew 
the  convenience  and  advantage  of.     He 
said  that,  as  the  House  had  no  author- 
ized record  of  its  debates,  it  was  incon- 
venient to  refer  to  former  debates.   That 
was  perfectly  true,  but  he  would  remind 
that  speaker  that    such   an   argument 
must  not  b^  too  strictly  pressed. 
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Mb.  J.  B.  YOBKE  rose  to  Order,  and 
reminded  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
it  was  irregular  to  refer  to  him  as  "  that 
speaker." 

Me.  DODSON  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther he  was  out  of  Order  in  referring  to 
the  speech  just  made  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman? 

Me.  J.  R.  YORKE  said,  it  was  out  of 
Order  to  allude  to  any  hon.  Member  as 
**that  speaker." 

Me.  DODSON  had  no  objection  to 
describe  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  **  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken  from 
the  Bench  "  if  that  would  be  more  sa- 
tisfactory to  him.  In  the  successive 
stages  of  a  Bill  preceding  debates  were 
constantly  referred  to.  N  o  doubt  the  strict 
Rule  of  the  House  was  if  a  subject  had 
been  disposed  of  by  Bill  or  Resolution, 
that  it  should  not  be  brought  up  again 
in  subsequent  debates.  Ete  presumed, 
however,  that  the  difficulty,  and  with  it  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Earl 
Percy)  had  arisen  upon  the  Proclama- 
tion issued  under  the  Royal  Titles  Bill. 
But  the  discussion  on  the  Proclamation 
had  been  treated  as  only  a  sequel  to  the 
debates  upon  the  Bill,  audit  would  have' 
been  impossible  to  discuss  the  issue  thus 
raised,  unless  the  House  had  allowed  dif- 
ferent speakers  to  refer  to  what  had  been 
said  on  the  different  stages  of  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill.  The  House  could  only,  in 
fact,  deal  with  the  previous  debates  as 
constituting  former  stages  of  the  same 
measure.  The  House  was  called  upon 
to  compare  the  Proclamation  with  the 
promises  given,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
given,  when  the  Bill  was  before  Par- 
liament, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  gene- 
rously and  properly  interposed  in  order 
that  the  necessary  latitude  of  debate 
might  be  allowed.  The  same  debates 
were  alluded  to  in  the  other  House,  and 
for  the  same  reason — that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discuss  the  coincidence  of  the 
Proclamation  with  the  promises  with 
which  it  was  said  to  conflict  or  by  which 
it  was  sought  to  be  justified,  unless 
Members  were  permitted  to  refer  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  Members 
of  the  Government,  and  the  same  lati- 
tude had  been  required  by,  and  had  been 
granted  to,  Members  on  both  sides  of 
Sie  House.  That,  however,  was  an  ex- 
ceptional case  which  was  not  likely  to 
arise  again,  and  the  latitude,  of  which 
complaint  had  been  made,  was  conceded 


on  that  understanding.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  done  good  service  by  call- 
ing attention  to  the  necessity  of  agene- 
ral  adherence  to  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
and  he  (Mr.  Dodson)  trusted  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  having  done  so,  and 
with  having  entered  a  protest  against 
what  had  taken  place  being  construed 
into  a  precedent. 

Me.  SPEAKER:  Before  this  dis- 
cussion closes  it  is  right  I  should  state 
that  it  is  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of 
Parliament  that  no  allusion  should  be 
made  in  this  House  to  the  debates  and 
proceedings  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament during  the  current  Session. 
There  is  no  Standing  Order  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  unwritten  law  of  Parliament 
is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  force  than  any 
Standing  Order  of  this  House.  I  collect 
from  the  discussion  which  has  now  taken 
place  that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  House 
that  the  law  of  Parliament  in  this  re- 
spect should  be  strictly  observed  and  en- 
forced. That  is  my  own  view,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  have  my  hands  strengthened 
in  this  matter  by  the  observations  that 
have  been  made  this  evening.  As  the 
House  is  aware,  this  law  is  occasionally 
evaded  in  a  manner  which,  with  every 
desire  to  be  strict,  I  am  not  always  able 
to  correct.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be 
my  duty  on  all  occasions,  as  far  as  I  can, 
to  enforce  that  Rule  strictly.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  debates  in  this  House,  especially 
with  regard  to  our  relations  with  the 
other  House,  that  no  allusion  should  be 
made  to  debates  in  the  other  House; 
and  that  the  unwritten  law  of  Parlia- 
ment herein  should  be  strictly  observed^ 

ARMY  RECRUITING, 
OBSEEVATIONS. 

SiE  GEORGE  CAMPBELL -- who 
had  given  Notice  of  his  intention  to 
move — 

**  That  in  the  circumstances  of  4he  Country,  it 
is  necessary  that  sufficient  provision  should  be 
made  for  two  classes  of  soldiers,  viz.,  men  to 
enter  the  reserve  after  a  short  service  at  home, 
and  long  term  men  for  general  service  including 
India," 

said,  that  the  Rules  of  the  House  would 
not  allow  him  to  move  his  Resolution, 
but  he  wished  again  to  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  hope  that  he  might  receive  a 
satisfactory  answer  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  told  him  on  a  former  occasion  that 
he  (Sir  George  Campbell)  had  brought 
the  question  forward  several  times  be- 
fore, and  he  confessed  that  he  had  done 
so,  for  the  reason  that  he  could  not  get 
any  answer  to  his  question  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  was  satisfied 
from  the  inquiries  that  he  had  made  that 
the  present  mode  of  enlisting  men  for 
the  Service  was  not  successful.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  formerly  said  the 
subject  was  under  consideration ;  and 
he  (Sir  George  Campbell)  hoped  that 
some  satisfactory  conclusion  had  by  this 
time  been  arrived  at.  The  present  mode 
of  recruiting  was  not  successful,  and  was 
not  likely  to  be  successful,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  efficient  Home 
Army  and  Reserve  or  for  providing  an 
efficient  Army  for  India  and  the  Colonies. 
The  Home  Army  was  not,  either  in  regard 
to  number  or  quality,  what  the  country 
would  wish  to  see  it.  Next  year  the 
short-service  men  would  begin  to  go  out 
of  the  Army,  and  there  would  then  be  a 
double  flow  from  its  ranks  with  an 
increased  demand  for  men,  and  he  did 
not  see  where  the  supply  was  to  come 
from.  He  was  told,  and  he  believed 
truly,  that  they  would  not  get  a  sufficient 
flow  of  men  into  the  Home  service,  and 
thence  into  the  Reserve,  if  they  were 
liable  to  be  sent  to  India.  That  point 
deserved  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Government.  Another  question  was, 
whether  the  present  system  would  supply 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  the  Indian  Army.  He 
"was  of  opinion  that  it  would  not.  He 
thought  he  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
right  in  saying  that  the  service  of  each 
individual  soldier  in  India  under  the  six 
years'  enlistment  system  would  not,  on  an 
average,  exceed  three  years,  which  was 
not  by  any  means  a  sufficient  time  to 
acclimatize  him  or  to  supply  the  wants 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  six  years'  system  was,  he  be- 
lieved, goodmeither  for  the  Home  nor  for 
the  Indian  Army,  and  that,  besides  men 
for  Home  service,  sufficient  inducements 
must  be  held  out  to  men  who  were  will- 
ing to  make  the  Arn»y  their  profession, 
which  it  was  abundantly  proved  by 
official  documents,  were  not  now  offered. 
A  supply  of  long-service  men  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  India,  and  he 
thought  India  both  ought  and  could 
bear  the  expenses  which  might  be  re- 
quired in  consequence.  He  hoped,  there- 

Sir  George  Campbell 


fore,  the  righl  hon.  (Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  would  be  able  to  inform  the 
House  that  he  was  prepared  to  carry  out 
that  which  was  set  forth  in  his  own  Regu- 
lations, which  directed  that  one-half  of 
those  who  were  recruited  for  the  Army 
should  be  long- service  men,  and  to  ex- 
plain how  it  was  that  he  proposed  to  ob- 
tain long-service  men  for  India.  He  (Sir 
George  Campbell)  had  found  the  system 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  so  anxious 
to  recommend  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  already  set  forth  in  the  Army 
Regulations,  although  he  regretted  to  say 
they  were  not  acted  on,  and  that  they 
were  practically  a  dead  letter.  He  had 
questioned  his  constituents  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  get  artizans  and 
men  of  that  class,  to  join  the  Armj 
under  the  existing  system,  and  they 
always  replied  in  the  negative ;  but  it 
might  be  possible  to  do  so  if  men  might 
enlist  for  Home  service  only. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  hardy  said,  he 
was  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  have  reverted  to  the 
subject  of  his  remarks,  for  it  was  one  of 
,  great  interest.  He  himself  had  already 
informed  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
was  quite  aware  that  it  was  extremely 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  longer 
service  in  India  than  could  generally  be 
procured  from  short-service  men.  It 
was  a  subject  which  was  under  discus- 
sion between  the  War  and  India  Offices, 
but  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  jus- 
tified in  stating  at  present  what  were 
the  propositions  which  he  had  made  with 
respect  to  it  to  the  latter  Department, 
although  they  were  such  as  would,  he  be- 
lieved, secure  an  adequate  service  of  men 
who  went  to  India.  The  object  sought, 
he  thought,  would  be  obtained  by  the 
following  provision — that  those  men  who 
had  already  enlisted  would  not,  of  course, 
be  held  to  any  bargain  but  that  into 
which  they  had  entered,  but  there  might 
be  a  system  under  which  no  man  should 
serve  less  than  five  years  in  India,  and 
as  a  general  rule  not  more  than  eight ; 
for  medical  evidence  was  emphatic  on 
the  point  that  that  was  as  long  as  a  man 
ought  to  be  kept  there  if  he  were  to  be 
fit  for  the  Reserve  when  he  returned  to 
this  country.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  as 
an  outsider,  thought  he  saw  more  of  the 
game  than  those  who  were  immediately 
mixed  up  in  it,  and,  indeed,  almost 
everybody  was  ready  to  furnish  him 
wi^h  a  plan  to  make  an  Army ;  bat  he 
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could  not  see  how  a  long-Bemoe  Army 
for  India  was  to  be  provided  from  a 
short-service  Army  for  England.  He 
believed  the  connection  between  the 
Army  in  England  and  the  Army  in 
India  was  essential  to  the  character  of 
both,  and  assisted  mainly  in  keeping  up 
the  elorious  associations  of  the  Service, 
in  which  sentiment  was  found  to  have 
very  great  e£Pect.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  spoken  of  the  Army  of  boys  they 
were  getting,  and  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  could 
only  say  he  was  extremely  glad  to  get 
them.  He  should  be  very  glad  to  get 
a  superior  class  of  men,  but  he  could 
not  get  them  by  compulsion ;  he  could 
only  get  them  by  their  volunteering, 
and  they  did  not  volunteer,  and  he  was 
afraid  they  would  not  get  very  much 
for  the  Army  excepfc  £rom  the  class 
which  did  usually  volunteer.  They  might 
call  them  boys;  but,  looking  back  to 
the  description  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  they  would  find  that  they 
were  no  worse,  at  all  events,  than  those 
the  noble  Duke  described.  Indeed,  they 
were  much  better,  if  reference  was  made 
to  the  Duke's  letter  to  Earl  Bathurst. 
But  having,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Esti- 
mates, arrived  at  the  Vote  for  maUriely 
it  was,  perhaps,  a  little  incongruous  that 
they  should  revert  again  to  the  men.  He 
comd  only  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  was  as  sensitive  on  this  question  as 
he  himself  was,  that,  having  taken  great 
pains  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion 
with  reference  to  India  in  this  matter  by 
a  system  of  longer  service,  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  his  noble  Friend  a  plan  which 
he  trusted  would  be  satisfactory.  He 
was,  however,  not  prepared  to  give  up 
the  Eeserves,  but  he  was  about  to  test 
them  almost  immediately,  though  he 
could  not  say  with  what  result.  Surely 
he  could  not  give  them  up  without  test- 
ing them,  and  he  would  do  it  in  perfect 
fairness,  not  with  the  view  of  bolstering 
up  a  system  which  was  not  his,  but  to 
bring  it  to  the  test  of  real  efficiency; 
and  if  he  found  it  fail,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  act  accordingly,  for  his  object 
was  to  have  an  efficient  Army. 

Colonel  MUBE  pointed  out  that  the 
last  Medical  Beports  had  omitted  to 
state  the  number  of  men  in  the  regi- 
ments quartered  in  India  who,  owing  to 
youth,  and  debility  arising  from  youth, 
were  unable  to  do  duty  with  their  regi- 
ments in  the  hotter  stations.  In  all 
former  Beports  these  statistics  had  been 

VOL,  CCXXIX.     [thibd  sbbibs.] 


given.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
were  the  only  nation  in  Europe  which  was 
obliged  to  maintain  a  comparatively 
large  Force  on  a  war  footing— namely, 
our  Army  in  India.  It  was  admitted  that 
for  the  safety  of  our  Indian  Empire 
every  man  in  the  Army  in  India  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  take  the  field  at  any 
mOtnent.  That  could  not  be  said  to  be  the 
case,  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  rank 
and  file  were  so  young  and  weak  as  to  bo 
unable  to  perform  the  ordinary  duty  of 
peace  time,  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  send 
them  to  be  nursed  in  Hill  stations.  The 
Report  of  1872 — the  last  which  had  been 
issued  containing  this  information  — 
showed  what  a  large  proportion  of  some 
regiments  were,  for  the  above  causes, 
absent  from  their  ordinary  duty  in  Hill 
stations.  He  trusted  that  future  Be- 
ports  would  give  fuller  information  on 
this  important  point,  as  from  it  alone 
could  a  fair  opinion  be  formed  upon  the 
efficiency  of  our  regiments,  which,  under 
the  short-service  system,  were  necessa- 
rily composed  of  very  young  soldiers. 
With  reeard  to  short  service,  he  feared 
they  did  not  sufficiently  consider  to 
what  a  large  extent  the  duties  of  the 
Army  lay  in  India  and  the  Colonies. 
The  class  from  which  the  Army  was 
drawn,  like  all  mercenary  armies  raised 
without  conscription,  was  the  poorest 
class.  In  Germany  and  in  the  French 
Army  there  were  very  few  who  had  not 
got  something,  owing  to  the  great  divi- 
sion of  property ;  but  in  our  Army  the 
possession  of  any  property,  if  anything 
at  all,  was  quite  infinitesimal  in  amount. 
Their  Armies  were  very  rarely  called  to 
distant  countries,  and  their  Beserves 
would  never  be  sent  out  of  Europe ; 
whereas  the  duty  of  our  Armies  lying  in 
distant  countries  and  often  in  pesti- 
lential climates,  our  Beserves  would  be 
called  out  for  foreign  service  and  for  long 
periods.  The  result  therefore  of  calling 
out  a  large  Beserve  of  such  men  as  had 
been  in  our  Army  would  be  to  ruin  them. 
The  working  classes  were  most  impro- 
vident, and  it  would  be  a  most  serious 
thing  to  call  out  10,000  of  them  for 
service  in  India  at  a  short  notice.  He 
hoped  that  the  Secretary  for  War  would 
carefully  consider  the  responsibility 
which  would  devolve  upon  him  calling 
out  a  large  number  of  men  from  civil 
life.  He  was  very  glad  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  sensible  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  case,   was  taking  into  hiif 
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oarefiil  consideration  wliat  was  required 
for  the  Army  in  India  as  well  as  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  that  we  chiefly 
wanted  a  short-service  system  so  as  to 
get  Eeserves.  He  thought  that  six 
years'  service  was  too  long  for  an  Army 
with  Reserves,  and  that  the  term  might 
be  shortened  to  two  or  three  years.  His 
own  opinion  was,  that  in  ordinary  cases 
when  they  sent  men  to  India  they  must 
give  up  all  idea  of  getting  them  into  the 
Reserve.  Men  out  there  should  have 
the  option  of  completing  a  long  service 
of  15  or  20  years. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  according  to  all  the  evidence  on 
the  subject  it  was  not  at  all  desirable, 
as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Galway  seemed  to  think, 
that  the  soldier  should  remain  in  India 
more  than  nine  or  ten  years  at  the  out- 
side, for  if  he  were  to  remain  longer  he 
would  come  back  an  exhausted  man, 
not  fit  for  the  Reserve  or  anything  else. 
What  we  ought  to  aim  at  was  to  keep 
the  soldier  in  India  such  a  time  as  to 
give  us  a  sufficient  service  there  and  to 
bring  him  back  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. His  hon.  Friend  who  had  brought 
forward  the  subject  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell) had  misunderstood  the  present  rules 
with  regard  to  long  and  short  service. 
His  hon.  Friend  did  not  understand  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  proportion  of 
long-service  and  short-service  men  in 
each  regiment,  the  long-service  men 
being  intended  to  act  as  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  in  other  capacities. 
The  reason  why  so  few  men  had  been 
taken  for  long-service  of  late  was  that 
there  had  been  no  short-service  until  a 
few  years  ago,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
enlist  for  short-service  in  order  to  bring 
the  two  classes  of  men  to  something  like 
a  level.  What  his  hon.  Friend  really 
proposed  was  that  we  should  have  a 
separate  Army  for  India.  But  any  one 
who  had  to  apply  principles  and  theories 
to  such  a  complicated  machine  as  the 
British  Army  must  know  that  there 
would  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  alter- 
ing the  constitution  of  regiments  in  the 
way  which  his  hon.  Friend's  plan  would 
necessitate.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
be  sorry  for  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
had  to  divide  the  British  Army  into 
long-service  and  short-service  regiments, 
the  latter  only  for  this  country.  Another 
objection  was,  that  if  our  Reserve  was 
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to  be  of  any  use  it  shotild  hare  some 
experience  of  India.  His  Hon.  Riend 
had*  spoken  of  his  interview  vitii  his 
constituents,  and  had  giyen  their  opinian 
as  to  recruiting;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  his  countryinen  in  the 
country  districts  of  Scotland  were  too 
canny  to  enlist  in  the  Army  in  any  great 
numbers.  There  was  a  great  reluctenoe 
amongst  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
community  to  emist,  but  he  did  not  think 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  lone  or 
short-service  question.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  the  matter 
was  beford  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  at  present.  He  was  sure  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  House  if  some  ar- 
rangement, such  as  was  indicated  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  intro- 
ducing the  Army  Estimates,  oould  be 
come  to,  whereby  a  man  enlisted  far 
short  service  might  be  allowed  to  ex- 
tend his  service  in  India,  while  seoaring 
to  us  the  benefit  of  his  presence  in  the 
Reserve  when  he  returned  to  his  own 
country. 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair/'  put»  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— ARMY  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  £370,400,  Commissariat  and 
Ordnance  Store  Establishments,  Wages, 
&c. 

(2.)  £2,997,000,  Provisions,  Forage, 
Fuel  and  Light,  Transport,  &c. 

(3.)  £800,600,  Clothing  Establish- 
ments, Services,  and  Supplies. 

(4.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

*'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,229,000,  Iw 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Chaige 
for  Supply,  Manufacture,  and  Repair  of  Warlike 
and  other  Stores,  which  will  come  in  course  of 
payment  from  the  Ist  day  of  April  1876  to  the 
3l8t  day  of  March  1877,  inclusive." 

Sir  WALTER  BARTTELOT  said, 
the  Committee  would  remember  that  he 
had  on  various  occasions  caUed  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  Martini-Henry 
rifle,  believing  that  it  was  not  the  best 
weapon  with  which  to  furnish  our  Army. 
The  difficulties  of  repairing  the  compU- 
oated  lock  in  case  of  accident  were  so 
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great  tkat  in  aotoal  sesmoe  it  would  be 
perfeotly  impoeaible  to  OToreome  tkem. 
In  1871  lie  asked  for  a  Oommittee  to 
inquire  espeoiallj  into  the  constmction 
of  the  lock,  but  a  Oommittee  was  re* 
fused,  though  not  by  a  very  large  ma-^ 
jority.  He  admitted  that  a  rery  com- 
petent Oommittee  had  ohosen  this  arm, 
as  in  their  opinion  the  best  that  oould  be 
procured;  but  he  was  fortified  by  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  military 
authorities,  that  the  lock  was  so  compli- 
cated that  in  case  of  emergency  it  would 
fail,  and  of  course  the  weapon  would 
become  perfectly  useless.  Since  the  pre- 
sent GoTcmment  came  into  ofBce  he  had 
to  ask  questions  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
Surveyor  Oeneral  of  Ordnance,  and  had 
got  some  very  curious  statements  from 
him.  His  noble  Friend  would  not  deny 
that  the  arm,  at  least  as  teix  as  the  lock 
was  concerned,  had  been  almost  recon- 
structed since  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Service.  He  contended  that  we  ought 
never  to  have  been  caUed  upon  to  ex- 
pend such  enormous  sums  to  remedy  the 
serious  defects  in  the  lock.  His  noble 
Friend  had  spoken  of  the  amount  as  in- 
considerable— 3«.  at  one  time  and  3«.  at 
another ;  but  £75,000  was  a  very  large 
sum  to  expend  on  each  separate  improve- 
ment. Independent  Members  in  this 
House  could  not  g^ve  the  names  of  the 
various  officers  whom  they  had  con- 
sulted; but  there  was  hardly  one  who 
could  not  tell  them  that  the  present 
action  of  the  Snider- Enfield  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  Martini-Henry.  There 
were  many  persons  who  said  that  at 
Wimbledon  and  elsewhere  the  Martini- 
Henry  shot  admirably.  He  was  not 
going  to  dispute  it ;  but  at  Wimbledon 
and  elsewhere  there  was  always  a  man 
at  hand  to  put  the  lock  into  repair  at  a 
moment's  notice.  But  in  a  campaign  in 
India  or  somewhere  else,  could  a  common 
soldier  take  the  lock  to  pieces  and  put  in 
a  new  spring  if  the  old  one  got  bad? 
With  the  rarest  exceptions,  every  one 
who  tried  this  rifle  found  some  fault 
more  or  less.  It  went  off  when  it  was 
not  asked  to  go  off.  It  was  true  that 
attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  its 
defects.  Those  attempts  had  been  very 
costly.  He  believed  this  weapon  would 
absolutely  fail  if  it  came  to  the  practical 
test  of  war.  At  Perak  it  was  reported 
on  unfavourably,  and  it  was  said  that 
after  being  fired  a  certain  number  of 
times  it  became  too  hot  to  hold,  and  the 


cartridges  got  jammed.  Moreover,  it  was 
4  inches  shorter  than  any  weapon  used 
by  Continental  regiments,  and  that,  he 
ventured  to  say,  was  a  very  great  draw- 
back. If  you  crossed  bayonets — and  that 
was  done  in  the  late  war  between  France 
and  Germany — what  an  advantage  it 
would  be  to  you  to  have  a  bayonet 
longer  than  that  of  your  foe.  The 
drawback  could  not  be  remedied  by 
having  a  longer  bayonet,  for  in  that 
same  war  the  elongated  bayonet  or 
sword  bayonet  was  found  to  be  prac- 
tically useless,  and  was  discarded.  If 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  would 
only  have  an  ordinary  soldier  up  before 
him  and  ask  him  to  repair  the  spring  he 
would  then  find  how  useless  the  weapon 
was,  and  at  what  a  disadvantage  the 
British  soldier  would  be  placed  in  time 
of  war.  He  believed  the  old  Snider- 
Enfield  rifle  was  a  far  better  weapon 
than  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  and  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  repair 
the  latter  weapon  when  on  service. 
With  the  view  of  affording  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  an  opportunity  of  giving 
the  Committee  an  explanation  on  this 
subject,  he  would  move  the  reduction  of 
the  Vote  by  £86,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

^'That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,143,146,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
for  Supply,  Manufacture,  and  Repair  of  Warlike 
and  other  Stores,  which  will  come  in  course  of 
payment  from  the  Ist  day  of  April  1876  to  the 
31st  day  of  March  1877,  inclusive."— (5ir  Walter 
Barttelot,) 

Mr.  MUNTZ  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. He  believed  that  after  all  the 
alterations  and  modifications  which  had 
been  made,  the  great  defect  still  existed 
— namely,  that  the  weapon  was  so  com- 
plex that  in  anything  like  a  real  cam- 
paign it  would  be  unserviceable  in  the 
course  of  three  months.  The  complicated 
character  of  the  lock  was  so  great  that 
when  it  got  out  of  order  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  repair  it  that  it  was  almost  cer- 
tain in  serious  warfare  to  become  useless. 
This,  in  combination  with  its  shortness, 
were  serious  defects,  and  in  a  bayonet 
encounter  would  probably  cause  de- 
moralization among  the  troops  who  were 
armed  with  it.  They  had  had  constant 
chopping  and  changing  in  that  matter, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  be 
in  so  great  a  hurry.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  try  experiments,  but  they  ought 
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to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  as 
to  what  was  the  best  rifle  before  they 
went  on  manufacturing  it  in  any  large 
quantity.  As  to  rifles  with  the  Whit- 
worth  barrel,  he  had  fired  100  rounds 
with  them  in  less  than  four  minutes. 
The  Snider  was  good  for  800  yards. 
That  being  so,  he  thought  until  they  had 
got  something  better  that  they  could 
rely  on,  they  might  have  kept  it. 

General  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
said,  that  the  present  Government  was 
not  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  which  had  been 
taken  up  in  a  great  hurry-scurry  by  a 
former  Government.  He  had  hoped 
that  they  would  have  had  750,000  Snider 
rifles  stored  in  the  arsenals,  in  excess  of 
those  in  use,  before  they  made  any  change 
of  their  weapon ;  but  he  well  remem- 
bered that  in  that  House  speaker  after 
speaker  had  put  pressure  on  the  War 
Office  to  induce  it  to  adopt  that  change 
in  the  kind  of  arm  which  was  now  con- 
sidered to  be  defective.  It  had  been 
so  frequently  represented  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  danger  with  only  the  Snider 
in  use ;  until  the  Martini-Henrv  rifle  was 
adopted  the  means  of  oflence  and  defence 
were  wanting,  and  these  would  be  put 
in  perfect  order,  and  the  nation  saved 
by  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  being  forth- 
with manufactured  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. This  was  all  asserted  at  the  very 
time  the  Germans  were  then  fighting  the 
French  successfully  with  a  weapon  far 
inferior  to  our  Snider  rifle ;  but  neverthe- 
less we  were  not  content,  and  nothing 
but  the  cry  for  the  destruction  of  all  the 
efficient  and  expensive  machinery  set  up 
at  the  Enfield  factory  to  manufacture  the 
Snider  was  heard  of,  and  new  machinery 
to  make  the  Martini-Henry  introduced. 
That  was  ordered  and  intended  to  be 
completed  in  a  short  time,  whereas  he 
believed  it  occupied  the  factory  two 
years  to  get  all  the  works  in  order  for 
the  new  and  greatly  lauded  arm,  and 
now  that  the  work  was  going  on  the 
arm  was  condemned.  However,  the  im- 
portant point  now  was  to  try  and  satisfy 
the  Army  as  to  the  completeness  of  the 
weapon  that  was  put  into  its  hands ;  and 
he  urged  on  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  the  soldier's  mind 
in  that  respect. 

Captain  NOLAN  observed,  that  that 
was  not  a  question  of  going  back  to  the 
Snider,  but  simply  of  having  a  new  rifle. 
He  considered  that  it  would  be  a  great 
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mistake  to  spend  £1,500,000  on  a 
new  rifle  when  they  had  such  an  ex- 
cellent weapon  in  the  Martmi-Honij, 
which  at  600  yards  was  40  or  50  per 
cent  quicker  than  the  Snider.  Although 
the  lock  of  the  Martini-Henry  was  some- 
what complicated  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  those  rifles  went  out  of  oraer. 
An  American  Committee  sat  a  few  years 
ago  to  consider  the  subject,  and  their 
decision  was  that  they  would  adhere 
to  the  breechloader  until  they  eot  a 
magazine  rifle.  They  were  conndent 
that  ultimately  such  a  weapon  would  be 
invented ;  and  as  that  was  not  impossible, 
it  would  be  foolish  in  us  to  enter  upon 
a  large  expenditure  for  new  breech- 
loaders, which  might  ultimately  be  sus- 
pended for  a  superior  weapon.  Experi- 
ments showed  that  at  a  range  of  1,000 
yards  the  Snider  had  no  chance  against 
the  Martini-Henry.  They  could  not  get 
beyond  the  present  calibre  of  the  Mar- 
tini-Henry on  account  of  the  men's 
shoulders.  During  the  late  Franco- 
German  War  the  Germans  impressed 
their  men  who  had  to  meet  troops  armed 
with  the  Chassepot  with  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  close  quarters.  The  moment, 
however,  the  war  was  over,  the  Ger- 
mans obtained  a  long-range  rifle,  which 
showed  that  they  believed  such  a  weapon 
was  useful.  His  general  opinion  was 
that  the  Martini-Henry  was  a  very  good 
weapon,  and  that  no  Army  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  had  a  better  one. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  Martini-Henry  arm 
was  not  for  its  introduction,  but  for  its 
continuation ;  for  when  they  came  into 
office  in  1874  they  found  that  104,000 
rifles  had  been  manufactured  at  a  cost  of 
something  like  £460,000,  besidos  those 
in  course  of  manufacture.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  hurry  and  scurry  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Martini-Henry,  but 
the  fact  was  that  no  other  weapon  had 
ever  had  a  longer  trial.  The  history  of 
the  weapon  went  back  as  far  as  1 866, 
when  General  Peel,  then  Secretary  for 
War,  issued  a  notice  to  inventors  stating 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  choose 
a  breechloading  rifle,  and  asking  them 
to  send  in  rifles  for  competition.  One 
hundred  inventors  sent  in  various  rifles, 
and  the  Martini-Henry  was  the  one 
chosen.  The  Committee  that  reported 
upon  that  weapon  was  formed,  not  of 
Artillexy   officers  only,    as   had   been 
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supposed,  but  of  five  or  six  Infantry 
officers  and  civilians,  and  one  Artillery 
officer  as  Secretary.  Their  Eeport  ap- 
proved of  the  Martini-Henry,  as  far  as  it 
went.  That  approval  was  eiidorsed  by 
the  Council  of  Ordnance,  and  another 
Committee  was  formed,  his  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  being  an  active  Member  of  it. 
That  Committee,  confirming  the  opinion 
of  the  preceding  one,  declared  that  the 
Martini-Henry,  so  far  as  shooting  quali- 
ties were  concerned,  was  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  rifle  in  Europe.  He 
did  not  think  that  opinion  could  be  gain- 
"said.  In  the  matter  of  lightness,  accu- 
racy, and  cost  he  believed  the  Martini- 
Henry  was  unequalled.  The,  Mauser, 
which  was  the  German  rifle,  had  been 
referred  to  as  cheap,  but  he  happened  to 
know  that  it  cost  about  £3  !«.,  while  the 
Martini-Henry  could  be  manufactured 
for  about  £2  13«.  The  latter,  therefore, 
was  not  the  costly  weapon  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  supposed 
it  to  be,  and  so  far  as  he  (Lord  Eustace 
Cecil)  was  aware,  none  of  the  regiments 
into  whose  hands  it  had  been  put  had 
ever  denied  that  it  was  one  of  the  best 
weapons  they  had  ever  shot  with.  It 
was  perfectly  true  that  the  Martini- 
Henry  rifle  was  4J  inches  shorter  than 
any  other  in  Europe,  but  the  question 
of  length  had  received  very  serious  con- 
sideration. The  bayonet  invented  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Elcho)  was  thought 
of,  but  abandoned  on  account  of  its 
weight  and  cost.  Then  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary bayonet  was  adopted  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  bayonet  finally  ap- 
proved for  the  rank  and  file  was  an 
elongated  one,  which  made  the  Martini- 
Henry  arm  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
longer  than  the  Mauser  and  of  about  the 
same  length  as  the  Chassepot,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection.  At  any  rate,  the 
Martini-Henry  rifle  mounted  with  the 
elongated  bayonet  was  practically  as 
long  as  any  similar  weapon  in  Europe. 
Of  course,  objection  might  be  taken  to 
the  length  of  the  bayonet,  but  that  was 
a  question  which  the  military  authorities 
were  the  best  able  to  decide.  Whatever 
opinions  might  be  entertained  on  that 
point,  the  fact  remained  that  one  of  the 
principal  objections  made  to  the  Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle,  that  of  its  shortness,  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  question  of  balance 
was  not  one,  he  thought,  on  which  any 
difficulty  would  arise.     The  hon.   and 


gallant  Member  for  "West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  Barttelot),  although  admitting 
that  the  barrel  of  the  Martini-Henry 
was  good,  took  exception  to  the  lock ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  only  that  part  of  the 
rifle  which  might  be  said  to  be  seriously 
called  in  question.  The  great  objection 
to  the  lock  was  that  it  was  complicated, 
and  that  it  required  an  expert  not  only 
to  put  it  together,  but  to  keep  it  in 
order.  Well,  the  expert  was  there  in 
the  person  of  the  armourer- sergeant, 
who  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  put 
the  lock  into  proper  order.  But  the 
Martini-Henry  was  not  .the  only  arm 
which  was  liable  to  become  unservice- 
able. On  the  very  morning  of  the  battle 
of  Inker mann  a  brother  officer  of  his, 
being  on  picket  duty,  found  that  the 
nipples  of  the  muskets  of  his  company 
had  got  stopped  up  in  consequence  of 
dampness  during  the  night.  He  imme- 
diately marched  them  to  head-quarters, 
had  the  nipples  put  in  order,  and  then 
marched  back  to  help  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  great  feat  of  valour,  which 
had  conferred  so  much  glory  on  English 
arms.  If  he  had  not  adopted  that 
sensible  course,  and  had  not  had  the 
aid  of  an  armourer-sergeant  to  put  the 
nipples  into  order,  his  company  would 
have  been  disabled  on  that  critical 
occasion,  and  very  serious  consequences 
might  have  ensued.  Even  if  they 
were  to  go  back  to  the  old  Brown 
Bess  it  would  be  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  one  to  look  after 
the  arms  and  keep  them  in  order.  He 
thought,  however,  it  behoved  those  who 
said  the  Martini- Henry  rifle  was  an  ex- 
cellent weapon  to  look  after  it  a  little 
more  closely  than  they  had  done.  It 
had  come  to  his  knowledge — he  would 
not  say  that  it  had  not  received  fair 
play,  for  that  was  a  strong  term — but  it 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  that  it  had 
been  allowed  to  get  rusty  and  out  of 
order,  the  result  being  that  when  people 
put  it  to  any  sudden  test  or  trial  they 
found  that  it  did  not  work  with  that  per- 
fection that  they  might  expect.  There 
was  no  finality  in  these  weapons ;  but 
although  they  had  not  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion or  finality,  he  thought  it  wuuld  be 
most  unsatisfactory  and  most  expensive 
to  be  changing  their  weapon  every  three 
or  four  years  before  they  put  it  to  the 
test  of  active  warfare.  Had  they  put 
the  Martini- Henry  to  the  test  of  active 
warfare?     They  had  one  report  from 
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Perak,  which  stated  that  after  a  certain 
time  the  weapon  got  hot  and  out  of 
order,  and  that  the  men  had  to  throw  it 
away ;  but  since  then  they  had  reports 
of  the  campaign,  and  not  a  single  fault 
was  found  with  the  rifle.  There  had 
been  a  solitary  report,  and  that  was  all. 
Do  not  let  the  Committee  suppose — and 
he  hoped  the  country  would  not  sup- 
pose— that  the  Martini-Henry  was  the 
only  gun  in  which  defects  had  been 
found.  The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Muntz)  spoke  of  the  Snider  as 
being  a  superior  weapon.  [Mr.  Muntz 
had  only  said  that  until  they  got  some- 
thing better  fliey  might  have  kept  it.] 
Before  the  Snider  was  adopted  Anally 
defects  were  discovered,  quantities  had 
to  be  returned  to  the  stores,  and  reports 
which  he  had  before  him  showed  nume- 
rous defects  which  had  been  found  out. 
Indeed,  no  rifle  when  first  introduced 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  There  was  no 
doubt  the  Martini-Henry  had  been  put 
to  wonderful  trials,  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  it  had  come  out  very  fairly. 
It  was  not  perfectly  understood  at  pre- 
sent, but  wnen  it  was  he  believed  it 
would  be  appreciated.  In  the  spiral  ac- 
tion it  was  not  singular,  and  as  to  the 
alleged  great  recoil  of  which  they  at  first 
heard  a  great  deal  now  nothing  was  said 
about  it.  He  did  not  view  the  Martini- 
Henry  as  a  final  weapon;  but  he  be- 
lieved, as  it  stood,  it  was  as  good  a  rifle 
as  they  could  possibly  wish  for.  They 
had  cured  a  great  many  defects.  It  was 
the  best  shooting  rifle  in  Europe,  and 
the  lock,  whatever  might  be  its  disad- 
vantages, if  properly  taken  care  of, 
would  work  well. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  his  noble  Friend 
the  Surveyor  General  of  the  Ordnance 
having  done  him  the  honour  to  refer  to 
him  as  having  been  on  the  Committee 
who  sat  on  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  he 
hoped  he  would  be  permitted  to  say  a 
word  on  the  subject.  Although  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  Committee,  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  that  arm  as 
the  rifle  for  the  British  Army.  That 
was  done  by  the  first  Committee,  for 
there  were  two,  and  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  second  only,  which  had  to  con- 
sider the  Reports  from  regiments  to 
which  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  had  been 
issued  on  trial.  A  question  having 
been  raised  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
breech  action,  he  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  an  experienced  mechanical 
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engineer  appcnnted  a  member  of  the 
Committee.    This  was  done,  and  be  was 
bound  to  say  that  the  evidenee  given 
by    gentlemen  meet  etninent  in  their 
profe8sio]\  of  engineers,  respecting  the 
Martini-Henry  r^e,  was  that  it  was  a 
most    efficient  weapon;   and    that  die 
spiral    spring     prindp^e     in     another 
weapon  was  mechanically    sound  and 
reliable.    Then,  as  regarded  the  shoot- 
ing of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  it  had 
been  shown  that  it  was  an   infinitelj 
superior  weapon   to  any  foreign  lifle. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by 
saying  that  it  was  a  delicate  weapon. 
The  Committee  subjected  it  to  a  harder 
trial  than  it  would  ever  ^et  in  the  field, 
and    the   gun  withstood  it.     He  was, 
therefore,  not  alarmed  at  the  gun  being 
called  a  delicate  weapon;  but  he  was 
alarmed  at  hearing  from  the  noble  Lord 
that  they  must  look  to  an  improved  class 
of  soldier,  who  would  be  mcM-e  fit  to 
handle  delicate  weapons.    As  regarded 
finality,   of  course  nothing  was  final; 
and   although  there    might  be  better 
rifles  hereafter,  at  present  this  was,  as 
regarded  range  ana  accuracy,  the  best 
military  arm  in  Europe.    In  Switzer- 
land   he   found    that    something    like 
700,000  shote  had  been  fired  from  the 
Martini  rifle  at  the  Tir  Federal  without 
accident ;  but  the  Swiss  were  not  armed 
with  the  Martini  rifle,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent weapon.    It  was,  indeed,  at  one 
time  a  "  toss  up  "  whether  they  were  to 
adopt  it  or  the  **  Wetsder,"  a  repeating 
rifle,  but  the  latter  was  chosen.      It  had 
always  been,  he  might  add,  a  matter  of 
great  surprise  to  him  that  the  first  Com- 
mittee should  have  rejected  a]^  repeating 
rifles  in  favour  of  breech-loaders,  because 
it  was  manifest  that  troops  armed  with 
repeaters  would  occupy  relatively   the 
same  position  towards  those  which  hap- 
pened to  be  armed  with  breech-loaders 
that  the  latter  would   hold  in    refer- 
ence to  those  who   had  only  muzzle- 
loaders.    The  Swiss  repeating  rifle  had 
a  magazine   containing   11   cartridges, 
and  it  shot  with  accuracy  and  at  long 
ranges ;  but  he  had  seen  an  American 
rifle — Green's — which  had  the  advan- 
tage that  it  conld  be  used  either  as  a 
repeater  or  a  single  barr^.    It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  one  of  the  best  rifles  which 
had   been   brought  under   his   notice, 
and  in  cases  in  which  rapid  fixing  at 
close  quarters  was  dsfiinlitW.  it  would 
be   very  servicea  4^:^ 
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him,  therefore,  that  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  arming  of  our  troops 
would  be  wanting  in  their  duty  if  they 
were  to  decline  to  give  due  consideration 
to  the  merits  of  such  weapons.  As  to 
the  Martini-Henry,  there  had  at  one 
time  been  an  organized  set  made  against 
it  by  some  disappointed  inventor;  and 
it  was  very  certain  that,  whatever  rifle 
was  adopted,  it  would  encounter  the  like 
opposition.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
a  sword-bayonet  which  bore  his  name. 
Now,  he  did  not  himself  stand  up  in 
this  House  as  a  disappointed  inventor — 
he  did  not  claim  to  be  an  inventor. 
When  he  went  on  the  Committee  there 
were  a  rifle  and  a  bayonet  submit- 
ted to  them.  The  Committee  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  rifle  reduced  a 
poimd  in  weight,  and  the  Committee 
that  sat  previously  on  the  subject  had 
reduced  it  in  their  time  also  in  weight, 
so  that  the  weapon  was  considerably 
lightened  and  rendered  more  manage- 
able. But  as  to  the  bayonet  which  the 
first  Committee  adopted,  it  was  simply 
the  old  straight  sword  bayonet  with  a 
saw  at  the  back,  which,  while  it  was 
not  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  a  thrust- 
ing, was  a  most  inefficient  cutting  in- 
strument. Now,  what  was  wanted  in  the 
Army  was  a  weapon  that  would  cut  wood 
readily.  There  were  endless  occasions 
when  a  soldier  would  And  the  advantage 
of  such  a  weapon — in  cutting  wood  for 
fuel,  for  making  gabions,  fascines,  and 
abattis,  in  cutting  his  way  through 
jungle,  hedges,  or  other  obstacles.  For- 
midable though  a  bayonet  looked  at  the 
end  of  a  rifle,  and  much  as  was  heard 
of  bayonet  charges,  still  bayonet  wounds 
were  almost  unknown,  the  whole  per- 
centage of  killed  and  wounded  by  cold 
steel,  including  swords,  in  the  Franco- 
German  War  having  been  only  2  per 
cent.  He  therefore  went  to  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson, of  Pall  Mall,  the  best  sword 
outter  in  Europe,  and  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Latham,  his  partner,  a  form  of 
sword  bayonet  was  devised  which,  while 
most  formidable  as  a  thrusting  weapon, 
was,  as  a  cutting  instrument,  as  power- 
ful as  any  woodman's  bill,  being  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  famous  Ghoorka 
knife.  Lord  Sandhurst,  when  it  was 
shown  to  him,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Committee,  described  it  as  supply- 
ing a  want  which  had  been  long  felt  in 
-fhe  Army.  Well,  the  Committee,  having 
49liberatedy  adopted  that  form  of  weapon, 


and  it  having  been  begun  to  be  manu- 
factured and  issued  by  the  Government, 
he  should  like  to  know  why  its  issue 
had  suddenly  been  stopped  in  deference 
to  the  report  of  a  departmental  Com- 
mittee of  whom  the  name  of  a  single 
Member  was  unknown  to  the  country  ? 
Eumour  said  that  the  reason  why  the 
issue  had  been  stopped  was  that  the 
bayonet  was  one  which  flxed  at  the  end 
of  the  rifle  would  not  look  well  in  Pall 
Mall  in  the  hands  of  a  sentry !  At  least, 
no  better  reason  had  been  given.  If 
the  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this 
bayonet  was  not  a  question  of  appear- 
ance or  weight,  it  must  be  a  question  of 
expense — the  matter  of  a  shilling  or  two 
— and  surely  this  nation  was  not  so  poor 
that  it  could  not  give  its  small  Army  the 
best  weapon  that  could  be  obtained. 

Mk.  GATHORNE  HAEDY  said,  his 
noble  Friend  was  wrong  in  supposing 
that  his  services  were  not  valued,  even 
though  the  sword  bayonet  which  he  pro- 
posed had  not  been  adopted  for  the 
Army.  He  had  never  before  to-night 
heard  it  alleged  as  a  reason  for  giving 
up  the  sword  bayonet  that  it  would  not 
make  a  good  appearance  in  Pall  Mall. 
Again,  his  noble  Friend  was  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  expense  would  be 
very  small.  The  ordinary  bayonet  which 
was  now  proposed,  of  a  lengthened  pat- 
tern, would,  with  its  scabbard,  cost 
48,  Hd, ;  whereas  the  sword  bayonet, 
with  its  scabbard,  would  cost  15«.  6^. 
Bich  as  the  country  was,  we  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  pay  so  large  a  sum  except 
for  something  of  superlative  excellence. 
The  ordinary  bayonet,  he  might  remark, 
was  10  ounces  lighter  than  the  proposed 
sword  bayonet.  He  need  not  detain  the 
House  with  any  observations  concerning 
the  rifle  itself.  Our  forces  were,  he  be- 
lieved, armed  at  the  present  time  with 
a  weapon  which  was  well  calculated  to 
meet  any  one  of  a  different  kind  in  the 
hands  of  any  enemy  whom  we  were  likely 
to  encounter ;  and  although  there  might 
be  some  defects  in  it,  those  defects  had 
been  remedied  by  the  mechanical  inge- 
nuity of  our  gunsmiths  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  At  all 
events,  until  we  saw  the  superiority  of 
some  weapon  of  a  totally  difl'erent  kind, 
we  had  oetter  content  ourselves  with 
that  which  we  already  possessed. 

Sir  WALTER  BARTTEL9T  said, 
that  after  the  remarks  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
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he  would  not  put  the  Committee  to  the 
trouble  of  dividing.  It  was  because  he 
believed  that  the  lock  of  the  weapon 
was  defective  that  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House. 

Captain  NOLAN  wished  to  know  how 
many  breech-loading  rifles  there  were  in 
the  country  ? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  number  of  Sniders  in  use 
for  the  Land  Forces  was  323,484,  and 
the  number  of  Martini-Henrys  93,020, 
making  a  total  of  416,504  breech-load- 
ing arms.  The  total  number  of  breech- 
loading  arms  now  in  use,  or  which  would 
probably  be  in  store  on  March  31,  1877, 
would,  it  was  hoped,  amount  to  891,061. 
Too  much  stress  had  been  laid  on  his 
remarks  about  the  educated  soldier.  All 
he  meant  to  say  was,  that  a  man  should 
be  able  to  take  care  of  his  arms. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  as  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents  were  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  see  the  Army  provided  with  the 
worst  possible  weapon,  because  they 
would  have  to  manufacture  a  greater 
number  of  them.  The  present  weapon, 
on  its  introduction  four  years  ago,  was 
eulogized  and  stated  to  be  peifection, 
but  now  20  defects  in  it,  some  of  which 
were  not  yet  remedied,  had  been  ad- 
mitted. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(5.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £845,100,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  de&ay  the  Charge 
for  Superintending  Establishment  of,  and  Ex- 
penditure for,  Works,  Buildings,  and  Bepairs  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  which  will  come  in  course  of 
payment  from  the  1st  day  of  April  1876  to  the 
31st  day  of  March  1877,  inclusive." 

Mr.  J.  E.  YORKE,  who  had  given 
Notice  of  a  Motion  to  omit  the  sum  of 
£17,000  for  the  re-construction  of 
Knightsbridge  Barracks,  said,  if  it  were 
merely  a  question  of  taste  he  should  not 
have  troubled  the  Committee  on  the 
subject,  but  there  was  the  matter  of 
convenience  to  be  considered.  There 
were  many  disadvantages  attending  the 
retention  of  the  present  site,  which  he 
had  always  contended  was  inadequate ; 
indeed,  it  had  been  officially  reported  as 
such  for  the  purposes  of  barracks,  and, 
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if  80,  afber  the  road  had  been  widened, 
as  was  proposed,  it  would  be  still  more  in- 
adequate and  inconvenient.  As  a  ques- 
tion of  convenience,  therefore,  as  well  as 
of  good  taste,  he  would  recommend  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  the  proposal  of  Sir  Henry 
Cole  to  erect  a  new  barrack  100  feet 
back  from  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing, and  to  allow  the  ground  which  they 
occupied  to  revert  to  the  Park  in  the 
shape  of  an  ornamental  g^arden.  With 
reference  to  the  suggestion,  he  believed 
that  the  best  authorities  were  of  opinion 
that  more  commodious  barracks  might 
be  erected  to  the  north  of  the  present 
buildings.  It  had  often  been  urged  that 
the  barracks  occupied  by  the  Household 
troops  ought  to  remain  in  Hyde  Park, 
because  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ 
those  troops  against  mobs  of  people  who 
had  gathered  in  the  Park  for  unlawful 
purposes.  There  were  two  answers  to 
this  argument — an  argument  which  he 
utterly  rejected.  In  the  first  place,  they 
could  have  no  object  in  doing  so,  now 
that  the  question  of  holding  meetings 
there  was  settled ;  and  if  disorderly  mobs 
were  to  gather  at  all,  it  was  surely  much 
better  that  they  should  assemble  in  the 
Parks  than  they  should  choose  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  say,  the  Houses  of  Parua- 
ment,  or  the  tmckly-populated  districts 
of  the  metropolis;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  if  it  become  necessaiy  to  deal 
with  such  persons,  the  soldiers  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  should  not  be 
the  Household  troops,  who  were  sta- 
tioned constantly  in  London,  but  men 
drawn  from  distant  garrisons  for  the 
special  purpose.  The  last  time  they  were 
employed  against  the  people  was  at  the 
funeral  of  Queen  Caroline.  Several 
people  were  then  killed,  and  the  Life 
Guards  were  long  known  as  "the  Pic- 
cadilly butchers."  Troops  living  on  the 
spot  ought  not  to  be  so  employed.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  rely  on  the 
Household  troops  in  1848,  and  there  was 
abundance  of  cavalry  and  infantry  at 
Colchester  and  at  Aldershot  within  an 
hour's  rail  of  the  metropolis.  With 
regard  to  the  sanitary  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, there  was  sufficient  evidence  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  in  the  Beports  of 
Professor  Parkes  of  the  Eoyal  Uommis- 
sion  of  1863,  and  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission of  1861,  all  of  which  were  over- 
whelmingly strong  in  favour  of  separating 
the  horses  and  the  men,  and  unanimoua 
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in  affirming  tliat  tbe  healtli  of  both  would 
be  improved  thereby.  All  the  evidence 
given  before  those  bodies  showed  that  it 
was  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  horses 
to  have  an3rthing  except  the  stable  roof 
between  them  and  the  outer  air,  while 
it  was  still  more  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  men  to  have  them  lodged  over  the 
horses,  as  their  rooms  were  saturated 
with  the  odour  of  the  stables.  They 
also  reported  that  the  site  of  the  barracks 
had  been  shown  to  be  inconvenient;  and, 
further,  that  a  convenient  one  could 
without  difficulty  be  found.  The  con- 
clusion which  he  had  come  to  was  that 
in  the  absence  of  an  overwhelming  ne- 
cessity, it  would  be  very  wrong  to  erect 
new  barracks  on  the  old  site,  and  there- 
fore he  must  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  eleventh  hour  to  re-consider 
the  matter  and  adopt  the  suggestion 
referred  to ;  for  if  he  did  that  he  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  London, 
and  especially  to  the  people  residing  at 
Elnightsbridge.  He  now  left  the  issue 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  being 
conscious  that  he  had  left  nothing  undone 
to  press  what  he  considered  an  important 
matter  on  their  attention. 

Mr.  FOESYTH,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said  that,  though  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  hope  to  resist  the  Vote,  yet, 
if  hon.  Members  were  willing  to  listen 
to  facts,  he  would  show  that  the  new 
barracks  ought  not  to  be  erected  on  the 
present  site.  When  the  barracks  were 
first  erected  in  1780  at  the  time  of  the 
' '  Lord  George  Gbrdon  Biots, ' '  the  site  was 
nothing  but  green  fields,  and  Knights- 
bridge  a  small  village.  Now,  they  were 
an  unsightly  excrescence  on  one  of  the 
noblest  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and 
he  submitted  that,  if  they  wanted  a 
good  approach  to  the  metropolis  from 
the  West  of  England,  they  must  pull 
down  the  present  barracks  and  leave 
the  space  vacant  for  the  erection  of  good 
houses.  So  long  as  the  barracks  re- 
mained in  their  present  position,  no  con- 
tractor could  be  found  to  undertake  the 
erection  of  a  single  good  house  in  the 
place  of  the  mean  and  disreputable  edi- 
fices which  now  existed.  This  he  said, 
fully  admitting  that  he  had  nothing 
whatever  to  allege  against  the  soldiers 
who  inhabited  the  barracks.  He  had 
hardly  ever  seen  one  of  them  drunk, 
nor  had  he  ever  seen  a  isoldier  enter 
a  public-house  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  insisted  that  if  the  barracks  did 


not  already  exist  there,  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  would  not  obtain  a  single 
shilling  for  their  erection  at  Knights- 
bridge.  It  could  not  be  asserted  that 
no  other  site  for  them  could  be  found, 
because  several  had  been  pointed  out, 
and  if  all  who  had  the  improvement 
of  London. at  heart  voted  for  their 
removal,  one  of  them  would  soon  be 
chosen.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that  these 
barracks  were  necessary  for  strategic 
purposes,  because  there  had  been,  hap- 
pily, no  collision  between  the  military 
and  the  populace  of  London  for  the  last 
90  or  100  years,  and  the  difference  of 
time  in  the  arrival  of  troops  from  Chel- 
sea or  from  Hyde  Park  could  not  be 
more  than  five  or  ten  minutes.  That  delay 
would  not  endanger  the  peace  of  London, 
and  there  was,  therefore,  no  necessity 
for  retaining  llie  barracks  where  they 
were. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Item  of  £17,000,  for  the  Becon- 
stmction  of  the  Hyde  Park  Cavalry  Banacks, 
be  omitted  from  the  proposed  Vote." — {Mr, 
Reginald  Yorke.) 

Genehal  SHUTE  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  House  of  Commons  the  place 
where  such  details  as  he  had  listened  to 
regardine^this  question  should  be  dis- 
cussed. It  was  one  to  be  decided  alone 
by  military  authorities,  and  not  by  hon. 
Members  of  that  House,  most  of  whom 
knew  nothing  of  Cavalry,  or  the  mode 
in  which  Cavalry  regiments  should  be 
accommodated.  He  thought  the  site  at 
Knightsbridge  a  most  valuable  one,  and 
sincerely  hoped  it  would  be  retained. 
Our  Household  Cavalry  were  kept  down 
to  a  low  point,  and  it  might  happen  that 
they  woidd  only  be  able,  when  wanted, 
to  mount  200  horses.  Every  one  knew 
the  importance  of  not  irritating  the 
mob  by  a  display  of  force,  and  the 
advantage  of  these  barracks  was  that 
the  authorities  could  quietly  and  unob- 
trusively concentrate  in  them,  not  only 
one  or  two  battalions  of  Infantry,  but  a 
large  force  of  police,  who  could  act  with 
the  Cavalry  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
removal  of  the  barracks  to  a  more  nor- 
thern portion  of  the  Park  has  been  sug- 
gusted,  but  a  road  must  be  made,  and 
there  would  be  waggon  loads  of  manure 
to  carry  from  the  stables.  He  would, 
however,  recommend  a  still  larger  ex- 
penditure than  the  War  Office  now  pro- 
posed, so  as  to  bring  the  riding  school 
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nearer  the  men  and  horses.  It  was  said 
that  it  was  undesirable  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons that  the  men  should  not  sleep  over 
their  horses,  and  the  opinion  of  medical 
men  had  been  quoted.  He  did  not  care 
what  medical  men  said,  but  let  them  ask 
the  opinion  of  commanding  officers  of 
Oayalry  regiments.  There  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  disease  through  men 
getting  wet  in  going  to  and  from  their 
stables.  When  he  was  at  Shorncliffe 
his  men  were  half-a-mile  from  their  sta- 
bles, and  they  were  always  getting  cold 
and  being  laid  up  from  having  to  go 
and  look  after  their  horses  in  the  rain. 
Where  did  their  grooms  in  London  sleep 
but  in  rooms  over  their  horses  ?  and  the 
Cavalry  stables  were  much  cleaner  and 
better  ventilated  than  private  stables. 
It  was  far  better  that  the  stables  should 
be  under  the  barrack  rooms  than  at  a 
distance  from  them. 

SiK  WILLIAM  FRASER  said,  that 
this  was  more  or  less  a  question  of 
economy;  the  War  Office  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  any  other  site.  To  remove 
the  present  barracks,  and  build  a  new 
one  would  also  entail  large  expenses 
which,  he  believed,  the  country  might 
not  be  disposed  to  pay.  He  believed 
that  the  Government  .would  be  glad  to 
provide  new  officers'  houses  further  to 
the  west  if  they  were  not  afraid  of  the 
expense,  which  would  amount  to  about 
£15,000.  To  place  barracks  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road  going  westwsirds 
would  simply  ruin  the  appearance  of  the 
Park,  and  spoil  the  grass-plat  there, 
without  deriving  any  material  advantage 
from  such  a  .position. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  called  at- 
tention to  the  disgraceful  state  of  the 
huts  connected  with  the  Beggar's  Bush 
Barracks  in  Dublin,  which,  he  said, 
were  entirely  worn  out,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Secretary  for  War  would 
order  them  to  be  pulled  down  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  called  for  improvement 
quite  as  much  as  the  barracks  imder 
consideration. 

M&.  ADAM  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, contending  that  the  elevation  of 
the  new  barrage,  as  shown  by  the 
model  exhibited  in  the  Tea  Room,  was 
not  such  as  would  add  to  the  beauty  of 
that  part  of  London  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed they  should  be  erected,  while  the 
site  was  a  bad  one  so  far,  as  furnishing 
those  conveniences  which  barracks  ought  j 
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to  possess.  He  also  objected  to  the  ar- 
gument that  it  was  desirable  to  have 
troops  near  Hyde  Park,  as  it  were  to 
overawe  the  people  who  might  aasembk 
there  for  objects  which  might  be  per- 
fectly legitimate,  observing  that  those 
who  were  bent  on  mischief  would  not  be 
likely  to  meet  in  the  vicinity  of  barracks. 
He  suggested  that  a  better  site  than 
that  at  Knightsbridge  might  be  found 
near  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  that  AnnthAy 
and  more  healthy  place  might  be  pro- 
vided for  the  boys  by  whom  the  schools 
there  were  occupied. 

Mk.  GATHORNE  HAKDY  excused 
himself,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject 
had  been  repeatedly  discussed,  from  en- 
tering into  it  at  any  length.  He  denied 
that  he  had  ever  made  use  of  the  argu- 
ment that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde  Park,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  against  the  people. 
So  long  as  the  meetings  held  there  were 
confined  to  proper  objects,  and  properly 
conducted,  there  was  no  wish  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  interfere  with 
them  at  all.  But  it  was  veiy  expedient 
that  there  should  be  an  open  space  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cavalry  Bar- 
racks in  order  that  the  troops  upon  an 
emergency  might  be  able  to  move  in 
every  direction  without  passing  through 
narrow  streets.  As  to  removing  the 
barracks  to  Chelsea,  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  think  he  was  wrong  in 
not  spending  more  money  than  he  could 
avoid  in  dealing  with  the  question, 
seeing  that  he  had  at  hand  a  site  which 
he  was  informed  would  furnish  all  that 
was  requisite  for  Calvary  barracks,  and 
that  he  was  assured  on  the  best  authority 
that  the  health  of  the  men  would  not 
suffer  £rom  sleeping  over  the  stables. 
Indeed,  in  the  most  recently  erected 
barracks — those  at  Colchester  —  where 
there  were  no  other  considerations  at 
work  than  the  advantage  of  the  troops — 
the  men's  quarters  were  placed  over  the 
stables.  With  regard  to  Sir  Henry 
Cole,  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  th^ 
his  scheme  was  costly,  he  pointed  out 
that  that  was  no  affair  of  his,  but  to 
beautify  London.  It  might  be  very  well 
to  propose  plans  admirable  for  their 
assthetic  qualities ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  must  not  be  unmindful  of  economy. 
The  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  beautify  London ;  and 
as  to  SQsthetic  qualities,  they  were  mat- 
ters about  which  tastes  very  much  dif- 
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fered.  It  was  therefore  his  duty  to  keep 
economy  in  view,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  had  to  take  care  that  nothing  should 
be  done  offensive  to  the  neighbourhoods 
where  the  barracks  were.  Eren  on  that 
score  the  elevation  of  the  new  barracks 
would,  he  believed,  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  any  of  those  magnifi- 
cent houses  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  had  referred. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  wished  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  enormous  sums  for 
that  purpose  that  would  be  an  affair  for 
them  to  consider.  There  was,  however, 
no  site  which  he  could  find  which  for 
various  reasons  was  so  advantageous  as 
that  at  Knightsbridge,  and  he  hoped 
the  Committee  would  agree  to  the  Vote 
without  further  discussion. 

Lord  ELCHO  thought  that  although 
it  might  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  to  beautify  London, 
he  should  take  care  that  barracks  were 
not  erected  which  would  be  a  disfigure- 
ment to  the  Metropolis.  He  should  vote 
for  the  Knightsbridge  site  as,  in  his 
opinion,  the  best ;  but  then  he  should 
like  to  have  an  understanding  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  would  not 
bind  himself  by  any  contract,  until  the 
public  had  been  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
probable  effect  of  the  new  buildings  by 
means  of  a  model  on  a  sufficient  scale. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  thought  the  situation  of 
the  barracks  at  Knightsbridge  most  ex- 
cellent, and  it  would  be  folly  to  throw 
away  money  in  buying  another  site. 
He  should  certainly  vote  against  the 
Amendment. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  14; 
Noes  125  :  Majority  111. 

Mr.'  E.  J.  EEED  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Q^ntloman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the 
state  of  the  question  with  reference  to 
the  Moncrieff  system  of  gun  carriage ; 
and  to  ask,  whether  it  was  now  car- 
ried out  on  the  mechanical  principle  on 
which  it  was  first  introduced,  or  on  the 
hydraulic  principle  Major  Moncrieff  pro- 
posed at  a  later  period  ? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  that 
Major  Moncrieff  last  year  made  his  final 
settlement  with  the  War  Office,  and  a 
Vote  was  taken  to  complete  the  pay- 
ments due  to  him.  Since  that  period 
Major  Moncrieff  had  applied  himself  to 


utilizing  the  hydraulic  principle  in  work- 
ing heavy  g^s ;  but  with  that  the  War 
Office  had  nothing  to  do.  They  were, 
however,  seeing  what  could  be  done  in 
applying  hydraulic  apparatus  to  the 
working  of  the  larger  ffuns. 

Captain  NOLAN  observed,  that  the 
Moncrieff  system  had,  in  the  estimation 
of  a  great  number  of  persons  out-of- 
doors,  been  somewhat  suddenly  dropped 
by  the  Government  without  any  ade- 
quate reason  having  been  given  for 
doing  so.  He  thought  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  had  the  Govern- 
ment brought  the  invention  forward  a 
little,  in  order  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
its  merits  were. 

Mr.  E.  J.  EEED  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  answered  his  ques- 
tion. What  he  wished  to  know  was, 
whether  the  Government  intended  mount- 
ing guns  which  should  disappear  when 
fired ;  and,  if  so,  whether  they  would  do 
it  on  the  hydraulic  principle  r 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  there 
were  two  systems  of  Major  Moncrieff, 
one  the  counter- weight  system,  the  other 
the  hydraulo-pneumatic  system ;  the 
former  they  had  adopted,  the  latter  had 
been  reported  against,  and  they  had  not 
used  it.       

Mr.  HAYTEE  asked  for  some  expla- 
nation as  to  the  proposed  expenditure  of 
£3,000  in  the  repair  of  Knightsbrids^e 
Barracks,  and  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
spent  upon  the  huts  at  Shomcliffe  ?  He 
also  wished  to  know,  what  benefit  would 
be  derived  from  the  proposed  reclaiming 
of  part  of  the  Long  Valley  at  Alder- 
shot  ? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  the 
matter  of  the  huts  would  require  great 
consideration ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  proposed  ex- 
penditure at  Shomcliffe.  The  Horse 
Guards  would  be  quartered,  some  at 
Eegent's  Park,  Knightsbridge,  and 
Hampton  Court,  during  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(6.)  £144,100,  Establishments  for 
Military  Education. 

Sir  WALTEE  BAETTELOT  said, 
he  presumed,  from  the  age  for  officers 
entering  the  Cavalry  being  extended  to 
22  years,  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
getting  a  sufficient  number  to  join  the 
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Mb.  GATHOBNE  HABDY  udd,  it 
was  the  pensum  of  l£r.  Greig. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(12.)  £144,600,  Widows'  Pensions,  &6. 

(13.)  £16,500,  Pensions  for  Wounds. 

(14.)  £35,400,  Chelsea  and  Kihnain- 
ham  Hospitals. 

(15.)  £1,220,000,  Out-Pensions. 

Mb.  GK)B8T  complained  that  many 
men  who  had  servea  for  many  years  in 
the  Army  meritoriously  had  not  those 
pensions  paid  to  them  to  which  they 
were  entitled. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  also 
referred  to  cases  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  asked  why  pensions  to  soldiers  of 
18  years  service  were  not  awarded  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Boyal  War- 
rant of  1870? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HAEDY  said,  the 
subject  of  pensions  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  arranged  satisfactorily 
in  a  short  time. 

(16.)  £164,200,  Superannuation  Al- 
lowances. 

(17.)  £34,300,  Militia,  Yeomanry 
Cavaliy,  and  Volunteer  Corps. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Class  V.  —  Colonial,    Consitlae,   and 
OTHER  Foreign  Services. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £181,663,  be 
gp:tuitod  to  Hor  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1877,  for  the  Expenses  of 
Her  Majesty's  Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad.'* 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Ques- 
tion proposed,  ''That  the  Chcurman  do 
report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again." — {Dr,  Cameron.) 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

(18.^  £33,164,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Colonies,  Grants  in  Aid. 

(19.)  £2,590,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Orange  Biver  Territory  and  St.  Helena. 

(20.)  £3,282,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Commissions  for  Suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade. 


(21.)  £12,007,  to  ocmqplete  tli*  m 
fbr  Tonnage  Bounties,  ftc.  and  libented 
African  Department. 

Mb.  BYLANDS  said,  that  these  tan- 
nage bounties  were  additions  to  &e  paj 
of  the  naval  officers  employed  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  for  the  capture  of 
slave  dhows.  They  were  entitled  to  the 
bounties  if  no  slaves  were  on  board  tiie 
captured  dhows,  and  he  believed  tibat 
dhows  were  occasionally  seized  whidi 
were  engaged  in  lawful  traffic. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  all  cap- 
tures had  to  be  regularly  condemned  by 
a  Prize  Court,  and  when  that  Court 
issued  its  orders,  the  Treasury  had  no 
option  but  to  find  the  money.  These 
bounties  were  paid  under  the  provisioDS 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  was  dissatisfied,  the  proper 
course  for  him  would  be  to  bring  in  an 
amending  Bill. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(22.)  £4,017,  to  complete  the  sum  fior 
Emigration. 

(23.)  £1,600,  to  complete  the  sum  fm 
the  Treasury  Chest. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Class  VI. — Superannuation    and  Bb- 
TiRED   Allowances  and    Gbatuttib 

foe      ChAHITABLE     and     OTHE&     PUR- 
POSES. 

(24.)  £333,210,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Superannuation  and  Ketired  Allow- 
ances. 

(25.)  £28,900,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund,  Pen- 
sions, &c. 

(26.)  £27,000,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Belief  of  Distressed  British 
Seamen  Abroad. 

In  reply  to  Sir  H.  Dkummond  Wolfp, 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  that  it  was 
not  found  expedient  to  give  the  Lega- 
tions abroad  a  general  power  to  send 
home  distressed  British  subjects.  They 
were  not  always  the  most  deserving  per- 
sons, and  such  a  power  might  lead  to 
considerable  and  embarrassing  charges. 
Occasions,  however,  did  arise  when  it 
was  right  to  undertake  such  duties. 

Vote  Mfr9$d  io. 
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(27.)  £3,738|  to  complete  ibe  sum  for 
Miscellaneous  Oharitable  Allowances, 
&c.  Great  Britain. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
Glass  YII. — ^Misoellaneotjs,   Special, 

AND   TbMFOEABT   ObJBOTS. 

(28.)  £44,901,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Temporary  Commissions. 

(29.)  £2,430,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Deep  Sea  Exploring  Expedition. 

(30.^  £4,516,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

REVENUE  DEPARTMENTS. 

(31.)  £828,530,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Bevenue  Departments. 

(32.)  £1,431,304,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Inland  Eevenue. 

(33.)  £2,570,406,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Post  Office. 

(34.)  £701,930,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Post  Office  Packet  Service. 

(35.)  £928,148,  to  complete  the  sum 
for  the  Post  Office  Telegraph  Service. 

House  returned, 

Hesolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Man* 
iof  next ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

WILD  FOWL  PRESERVATION  BILL. 

[bill  42. J 

(Mr,  Chaplifty  Mr.  Hodtcell.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
Bill  eoneidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  having  given 
Notice  of  a  Motion  to  reject  the  Bin, 

Me.  CHAPLIN  explained  that  the 
Act  of  1872,  which  was  brought  in  for 
the  same  purpose,  was  rendered  useless 
bv  an  Amenmnent  which  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  succeeded  in  passing  by  a 
majority  of  5  in  a  thin  House,  and  which 
made  the  penalties  so  small  that  the  Act 
had  ever  since  been  worthless  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
present  Bill  merely  proposed  to  give 
protection  to  wild  fowl  during  the  breed- 
ing season. 


Mb.  MX7NDELLA  said,  he  was  on 
the  Committee  to  which  the  subject  had 
been  referred,  and  he  would  express  his 
opinion  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  pass. 

Clauses  agreed  to,  with  Amendments. 

Bill  reported  ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Monday  next. 

ELECTION    OF   ALDERMEN   (CUMULA- 
TIVE VOTE)  BILL.--[BiLL  46.] 
{Mr,  H&y§ate,  Mr,  Hustell  Gumeyy  Mr.  FawoetU 
Mr,  JTheelhotttej  Mr.  Morley.) 

FXTETHEE    PEOOEEDING     ON     SECOND 
BEADING. 

Further  Proceeding  on  Second  Bead- 
ing returned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (Ifr.  Wheelhouee,) 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  that  the  Bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  rendering  mu- 
nicipal elections  political,  while  at  pre- 
sent they  were  non-political.  He  should, 
therefore,  move  the  Adjournment  of  the 
Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
''  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr,  MundeUa,) 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  83;  Noes 
41  :  Majority  8. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mb.  R0V7LEY  HILL  moved  the  Ad- 
joumment  of  the  House,  urging  that  it 
was  most  imfair  that  it  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  now,  when  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Bill  was  not  to  come  on, 
and  most  of  its  opponents  were  absent  in 
consequence. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr,  Rotcley  Hill,) 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
had  voted  for  the  Adjournment  of  the 
Debate  because  he  felt  that  there  was  a 
ereat  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  Bill ; 
but  the  House  having  expressed  itself 
upon  that  point,  he  aid  not  feel  that 
he  ought  to  interfere  further  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Bill  at  that  stage. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  said,  that  the 
Bill  involved  a  most  serious  and  impor* 
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tant  change  in  the  conduct  of  municipal 
elections,  and  required  hours  for  its 
thorough  discussion.  That  being  so,  he 
thought  it  most  improper  that  an  attempt 
fihould  now  be  made  to  force  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bill,  when,  contrary  to 
what  had  been  the  expectation,  it  was 
called  on  only  fifteen  seconds  before 
half-past  12  o'clock,  after  which,  by 
the  Bule  of  the  House,  unopposed  Busi- 
ness could  not  be  taken. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  21 ;  Noes 
47:  Majority  26. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

Mb.  BAMSAY  said,  that  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  hon.  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  House  in  pressing  on  this  dis- 
cussion at  so  late  an  hour,  and  he  there- 
fore moved  the  Adjournment  of  the 
Debate. 

Me.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  that  per- 
haps after  what  had  occurred  it  would 
be  better  to  adjourn,  and  he,  therefore, 
assented  to  the  Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Tmeday  next. 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES   COXSOLTDATION   BILL. 
Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved^  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  consolidating  the  Duties  of  Customs. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.  William 
Henby  Smith,  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

BUlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  188.] 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 

Monday y  \2th  June,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— New  Writ  Issued— i?br  Pem- 
broke County,  V.  Sir  John  Henry  Scourfield, 
baronet,  deceased. 

Supply  —  eontidered  in  Committee  —  Reeolutiont 
I  June  8  and  9]  reported. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  First  Beading  — 
Suez  Canal  Shares*  [189]. 

Sir  Henry  Jamee 


Seeond  'J^mA'm^— Appellate 'Jnxiadiolkm  [HI]; 
University  of  Oxford  [161];  Army  Oorpi 
Training  [1821;  Jurors  Qualificatioa  (Ii*- 
land)  [127];  .Supreme  Comt  of  Jadicttvrs 
(Ireland)  [161]  ;  Metropolitan  CommoBi 
(Barnes)  *  [181] ;  Local  Light  Does  (Bedne- 
tion)*[173J. 

Considered  as  amended — ^Wild  Fowl  PreeerralaaB 
[42]. 

Third  Reading — Local  Goyemment  ProTuional 
Orders,  Aberavon,  &c.  (No.  7)  •  [164]  ;  Ttam- 
ways  Order  Confirmation  (Wanta^)  •  P^H* 
Gkis  and  Water  Orders  Confirmation*  [168] ; 
Small  Testate  Estates  (Scotland)  •  [146],  tad 
passed. 

ARMY  CHAPLAINS— COMPENSATION. 

QT7E8TION. 

Colonel  MAKINS  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  is 
prepared  to  recommend  that  compensa- 
tion should  be  made  to  Army  Chaplains 
compelled  to  retire  under  the  age  elaose 
of  the  Warrant  Ist  April  1875,  similar 
to  that  made  to  Ikiedical  Officers  retiring 
under  similar  circumstances  under  the 
Warrant  of  1st  May  1876  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  made  a  recommendation 
upon  the  matter  referred  to  to  the  Trea- 
sury, but  he  must  dispute  the  statement 
in  the  Question  that  the  circumatanoes 
under  which  the  chaplains  retired  were 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  medical 
officers.  The  conditions  under  which 
the  chaplains  held  their  offices  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  under  which  the  me- 
dical officers  held  theirs,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  make  a  similar  recom- 
mendation. 


METROPOLIS— ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  FRANCIS  HERVEY  (for  Mr. 
J.  G.  Talbot)  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  Whether  he  has  been 
able  to  take  any  measures  for  the  light- 
ing of  the  enclosure  in  St.  James's 
Park,  to  which  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  promised  his  attention  in  Au- 
gust last  ? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX,  in  reply, 
said,  that  at  the  request  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Treasury  he  had  made  a  carefid 
examination  into  the  question  whether 
it  would  be  possible  or  advisable  to  light 
the  enclosure  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
he  did  not  find  that  he  could  make  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  carrying 
out  that  object. 
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ARMY— l8T  SOMEBSET  MIIJTIA. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  a.  BABCLAY  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  If  it  is  the  case 
that  the  application  of  the  First  Somer- 
set Militia  for  ammunition  to  fire  a  feu 
de  joie  on  the  Queen's  birthday  was 
refused,  and  if  there  is  any  objection  to 
state  the  reason  for  that  refusal  ? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  the  regiment  had  drawn  its  full 
supply  of  ammunition  for  the  year,  and 
under  the  existing  reg^ations  no  more 
could  be  issued. 

POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 
QTJESnON. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  asked  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  Whether  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Baiiks  system  miffht  not  be 
beneficially  extended  by  giving  leave  to 
depositors  to  lodge  larger  sums  than 
they  can  now  do  both  in  each  year  and 
in  the  aggregate ;  and,  whether  he  will 
consider  tne  desirability  of  all  Telegraph 
Stations  and  Money  Older  Offices  taking 
deposits  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  The  question 
whether  large  sums  may  not  be  lodged 
by  depositors  in  one  year  and  also  in  the 
aggregate  is  already  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Government.  Savings 
bank  deposits  are  taken  at  all  money 
order  offices  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  only  195  post 
offices  in  the  United  Eangdom  at  which 
telegraph  business  is  transacted  which 
are  not  open  for  money  order  or  savings 
bank  business,  and  these  are  situated 
in  localities  where  savings  bank  business 
is  not  likely  to  arise.  There  are  about 
1,800  telegraph  offices  at  railway  sta- 
tions, but  these  offices  are  under  the 
control  of  the  railway  companies,  and 
could  not  be  made  available  for  savings 
bank  business. 

THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  SCHEME. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  BROMLEY-DAVENPORT  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
scheme  known  as  the  *  *  Channel  Tunnel" 
scheme  being  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  the  Government  will  provide 
that  the  consent  of  Parliament  be  first 
obtained? 

VOL.  CCXXIX.    [thibd  sbbies.] 


Mb.  BOURSE:  In  answer  to  the 
Question  of  my  hon.  Friend,  I  am  able 
to  assure  him  that  in  the  event  of  the 
scheme  he  has  referred  to  being  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  effect,  the 
Government  have  already  provided  for 
authority  to  conclude  a  treaty — and  a 
treaty  will  be  necessary — and  that  treaty 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
before  being  carried  into  effect. 

PARLLA.MENT— ARRANGEMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS.— QUESTION. 

Captain  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether,  looking  to  the 
condition  of  the  '* personnel"  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  he  will  afford  any 
facility  for  the  early  consideration  of  the 
Training  Schools  and  Ships  Bill  and  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Hospital  Service  Bill, 
now  waiting  the  Second  Heading,  these 
Bills  having  been  before  the  House  all 
last  Session  as  well  as  this  ? 

Me.  DISRAELI :  My  first  duty  is,  of 
course,  to  carry,  if  possible,  those  Bills 
which  have  been  introduced  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  those  Bills  dealing 
with  subjects  which  we  think  are  of 
most  pressing  importance.  When  they 
have  been  carried,  or  are  in  a  position 
which  is  equivalent  to  their  ultimate 
success,  I  shall  be  very  happy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  place  any 
time  which  is  at  our  disposal  at  the 
command  of  hon.  Members,  and  to  ap- 
portion that  time  among  those  subjects 
which  are  most  interesting  to  the  House. 
The  measures  noticed  by  my  hon.  Friend 
no  doubt  refer  to  subjects  which  no  one 
can  deny  are  interesting ;  but  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  those  subjects  are  treated  in 
those  Bills  to  give  any  definite  opinion 
on  the  course  which  should  be  taken 
with  them.  But  the  first  engagement 
which  the  Government  have  in  regard 
to  time,  independently  of  that  which 
must  be  devoted  to  the  passing  of  their 
own  measures,  is  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  who  introduced  a  de- 
bate on  Irish  Land  Tenure,  and  which 
I  promised,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, an  opportunity  of  continuing. 

MALTA— CIVILIAN  GOVERNMENT. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the   Colonies,  If 
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Goremment  has  considered  the  policy 
of  acceding  to  the  desiro  of  the  Miiltes^ 
for  the  appointmeut  of  a  civilian  go~ 
Temor  on  the  retirement  of  the  mili- 
tary goYemoT  next  year,  and  for  such 
reform  in  the  oonBtitutionof  the  Council 
that  it  may  have  more  of  a  repreBontativ^ 
character  than  it  now  has  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE  :  No  official  i 
munication.  Sir,  upon  thie  subject  has 
been  recently  made  to  the  Qovernment, 
but  the  queatiou  has  been  brought  for~ 
ward&om  time  to  time.  The  couclusioit 
at  which  we  have  arrived  is  that,  having 
regard  to  the  position  of  Malta  as  an  im~ 
portant  fortress,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  take  any  step  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

ARMY— LOCAUZATION   OF  THE 

POECES.— QUESTION. 
Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther any  difficulties  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  carrying  into  effect  the  scheme 
called  the  "  Localization  of  the  Forces," 
aa  regards  the  relief  of  battalions  abroad 
by  their  linked  battalions  from  home ; 
and,  if  so,  what  steps  have  been  taken 


Me.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  Localization  Scheme  was 
not  intended  fo  be  in  full  operation  be- 
fore the  year  1879  or  1880.  At  present 
no  difficulties  had  been  experienced  in 
this  matter,  but,  if  they  should  arise,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  modify 
the  scheme  accordingly. 

H.E.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES-THE 
NOBILITY  OF  MALTA.— QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, What  information  has  been  received 
by  the  Government  regarding  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Maltese  nobility  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  visit  of  thePrineeofWales 
to  Malta  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE  r  A  letter  has 
been  received  from  the  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  of  the  Nobles  of 
M^ta  repeating  the  complaint  referred 
to  by  the  non.  Baronet.  This  letter  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  whose 
explanations  have  not  yet  been  received. 
We  have,  however,  received  a  despatch 
written  by  the  Governor — in  consequence 
of  hia  attention  having  been  drawn  to 
a  Question  put  to  me  a  short  time  back 
Mr.  An^ton 


by  the  hon.  Bsronet — in  whioh  lie  ex- 

ploiuH  that  it  had  been  originally  intsnded 
that  a  number  of  addreaeee  dioold  be 
prnscntt'd  to  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  ud 
that  a  high  place  had  been  aasignadto 
the  Noblea,  which  accorded  vitE  lluir 
desires  as  to theorderof  precedence.  Hii 
Royal  Highness,  however,  was  unable  to 
receive  uiore  than  one  address  in  peiaaa, 
and  '>on9equently  the  arrBngementa  in 
queatiou  fell  through.  It  waa  then  sug- 
gested thatthe Nobles  should takeapio> 
iiiiuent  part  in  a  procession  formed  in 
hono!ir  of  the  Prince,  but  this  plan  they 
d(?i.'lini.'d  to  carry  out,  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
is  awa.iv.  He  will,  however,  be  glad  to 
loarn  tbftt  several  of  the  KobiK^  dined 
at  thu  I'dlace  to  meet  Hia  Hoyal  High- 
ness, auil  others  were  present  at  an  even- 
ing reception,  and  were  presented  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Prince.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  Her  Majesty's  OoTemment  are 
most  nnxiouB  to  accord  all  proper  respect 
to  tho  NobiUty  of  Malta  so  far  as  is  con- 
bisteut  with  their  obhgations  to  the  nst 
of  tho  community. 

UNITED  STATES— EXTRADITION 

TREATY  —  CASE  OF   EZRA   WINSLOW. 

QUESnOK. 

Sni  HENRY  JAMES  asked  the 
L'ndor  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Ali'airs,  Whether  a  Despatch  fmm  Mr 
Fish,  dated  May  22nd,  1876,  in  relation 
to  the  extradition  of  Ezra  Winalow, 
was  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  on 
Juni'  Gth;  and,  whether  there  is  any 
olijiiction  to  lay  the  same  upon  the  Tabls 
■of  the  llouae? 

Mr  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  a 
desputcli  of  the  nature  referred  to  had 
been  retoived  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
it  wa.s  tlie  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gavfimiuent  ultimately  to  lay  it  upon  the 
Tablf  of  the  House ;  but  it  would  be 
premature  to  do  so  before  the  Govern- 
moiit  had  given  an  answer  to  it,  which 
they  had  not  yet  done. 

ARTTZaNS'  dwellings.-questtos. 
Mr,  KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH  asked 

ae  Secretary  of  Htate  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  the  Return,  or- 
dered on  the  21st  February,  respectina* 
steps  taken  under  the  Artizana'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts  of  lost  8es- 
is  likely  soon  to  be  presented, 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
delay? 
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Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  Betums  on  this  snbjeot  had 
been  received  f^om  the  metropolis ;  but 
the  reason  why  there  had  been  a  delay 
in  the  matter  was,  that  they  had  not  yet 
arrived  from  the  sanitary  authorities  in 
the  country. 

PARLIAMENT  —  PRIVILEGE  —  POUTI- 
OAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  REFORM 
CLUB.— RESOLUTION. 

Ser  WILLIAM  FEASEE:  Sir,  a 
letter  has  been  received  by  an  hon. 
Member  of  this  House  which  I  hold  to 
be  a  gross  breach  of  Privilege.  It  is  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  Reform  Qub,  Pall  Mall,  May  26th,  1876. 

"  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Political  Commit- 
tee to  inform  you  that  a  statement  has  been  laid 
before  them  (copy  of  which  I  enclose)  showing 
the  Party  votes  given  by  yon  during  the  Ses- 
sions 1874, 1875,  and  1876,  to  which  &ey  would 
invite  your  serious  consideration,  as  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any  pro- 
ceedings should  have  to  be  taken  under  Rule  29 
of  the  club. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  Servant, 
'*  Lewis  Morris, 

*'  Acting  Secretary  ^»^  tern,  oi  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  Reform  Club. 

"  H.  W.  Ripley,  Esq.,  M.P. 
"  21,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W." 

Sir,  I  hold  that  to  be  a  menace  to  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  a  breach  of 
the  Privileges  of  this  House,  and  as 
such  I  wish  to  address  you  on  the  point. 
No  one  looking  at  that  letter  can  doubt 
that  it  contains  a  menace,  although  the 
menace  may  not  be  of  great  importance 
itself;  but  I  think  that  as  addressed  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament  and  a  Member 
of  this  House  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  us.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  opinion 
of  others  of  greater  experience  than  my- 
self I  should  not  have  presumed  to  bring 
the  matter  forward ;  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  protect  Members  of  this  House,  and 
I  think  that  I  am  justified  on  that  ground 
in  bringing  it  before  the  House.  I  can 
quite  understand  why  it  should  not  be 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member 
himself,  who  would  naturally  be  loth  to 
bring  forward  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Club  who  are  his  associates.  I  have 
had  no  communication  with  the  hon. 
Member  on  the  subject,  as  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  his  acquaintance ;  but  I 
thought  it  right  that  the  question  should 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 


and  I  accordingly  intimated  to  him  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  do  so.  It  has 
been  ruled  for  more  than  two  centuries 
that  interference  with  a  Member  of  this 
House,  so  far  as  regards  not  only  his 
votes,  but  also  his  speeches,  is  a  breach 
of  Privilege.  In  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  it  was  so  ruled ;  and  a  unani- 
mous Besolution  of  the  House  was 
passed  in  1783  pronouncing  anything  in 
the  shape  of  an  obstruction  to  Members 
coming  to  -the  House  or  a  menace  to 
them  m  consequence  of  their  behaviour 
in  this  House,  to  be  a  gross  breach  of 
Privilege.  I  hold  that  that  letter  con- 
tains a  distinct  threat  to  a  Member  of 
this  House.  With  the  rules  of  the 
Reform  Club  I  have  nothing  to  do.  If 
a  club  chooses  to  make  rules,  and  a 
Member  joins  it,  and  subscribes  to  its 
rules,  he  must  abide  by  them  ;  he  must 
abide  by  them  so  far  as  to  submit  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  which  they  impose. 
With  that  I  have  no  right  to  interfere ; 
but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when 
Members  of  this  House  are  written  to  in 
this  manner,  and  the  privileges  of  this 
House  are  invaded.  If  an  hon.  Member 
be  expelled  from  his  Club,  which  a  great 
writer  has  said  is  **  the  only  vengeance  of 
modem  society,"  if  he  be  expelled  for 
his  votes,  that  is  a  question  for  him  :  but 
when  it  comes  to  a  threat  with  respect 
to  specific  votes,  then  I  hold  that  that 
involves  a  question  of  the  Privileges  of 
this  House.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  has  been  described  by  a 
great  living  authority  as  the  greatest 
Member  of  Parliament  that  ever  lived, 
a  writer  who  had  made  offensive  re- 
marks on  his  speeches  was  brought 
before  the  Bar  of  that  House.  Now, 
Sir,  I  have  merely  this  to  say,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  be  brief.-  If  this  letter 
now  before  us  had  come  into  my  posses- 
sion in  any  manner  which  was  not  the 
most  formal,  I  should  not  have  brought 
it  forward;  but  the  matter  has  been 
brought  before  the  House,  it  has  been 
brought  before  the  public ;  it  has  been 
put  into  The  Times  newspaper,  not  at  our 
suggestion,  but  by  a  Gentleman  sitting 
opposite;  and  I  think,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  pass  over  this  matter  unnoticed.  1 
have  undertaken  a  disagreeable  duty, 
and  in  doing  so  I  may  have  omitted 
arguments;  but  I  wish  to  consult  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  fol- 
low the  precedents  of  the  House,  and, 
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if  I  have  done  what  I  have  done  from  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty,  I  hope  the  House 
will  forgive  me.  I  believe,  as  an  ob- 
server and  humble  student  of  the  law 
and  practice  of  this  House,  that  I  have 
only  done  my  duty.  I  have  avoided  all 
approach  to  personality :  and  as  I  fear 
that  in  what  I  have  done  I  may  have 
caused  political  discomfort  to  some 
Members  of  this  House,  I  hereby  per- 
sonally and  humbly  beg  their  pardon. 
I  wish  to  know,  Sir,  how  far  I  shall 
be  in  Order  in  concluding  with  a  Motion, 
not  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn, 
but  on  the  matter  on  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed you  ? 

Mh.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Baronet 
having  brought  before  the  House  a 
question  of  breach  of  Privilege,  he  is 
bound  to  submit  to  the  House  a  Besolu- 
tion ;  and  he  is  also  bound  to  produce 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  the 
very  letter  which  is  said  to  have  been 

Sib  WILLIAM  FEASER :  I  think, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  will  give  my 
reason  for  not  moviug  the  opinion  of 
this  House  upon  this  letter  now,  because 
I  think  it  {s  desirable  that  more  extended 
consideration  should  be  given  to  it.  I 
will  therefore  move  that  the  writer  of 
that  letter,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  do  attend 
at  the  Bar  of  this  House  on  this  day 
week. 

Mr.  Ripley  having  risen  to  speak — 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Does  the  hon. 
Member  produce  the  letter  himself 
which  has  been  written?  The  letter 
from  Mr.  Morris  should  be  produced 
and  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 
At  present  there  is  no  Question  before 
the  House ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  sub- 
mit the  Question  to  the  House  if  the 
hon.  Baronet,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  practice  of  this  House,  having 
made  a  complaint,  produces  the  docu- 
ment upon  which  he  founds  his  com- 
plaint. 

Letter  given  to  the  Clerk  at  the  Table, 
and  read  accordingly. 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  Will  the  hon.  Baro- 
■et  be  so  good  as  to  hand  me  the  terms 
of  the  Resolution  which  he  desires  may 
be  put  from  the  Chair? 

Sir  William  Eraser  advanced  to  the 
Table,  and,  having  written  the  Motion, 
handed  it  to  the  Speaker. 

Sir  William  Fraeer 


Mr.  SPEAKER :  The  Question  is  that 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  the  writer  of  the 
letter  now  read,  do  attend  at  the  Bar  of 
this  House  on  Monday  next. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

<<That  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  the  writer  of  the 
said  Letter,  do  attend  at  the  Bar  of'  this  House 
on  Monday  next,  at  a  quarter  past  Four  of  the 
dock."— (5ir  William  Fraser.) 

Mr.  Serjeaih*  SIMON :  Is  not  the 
letter  that  has  been  produced  marked 
"private,*'  as  I  believe  it  is;  but,  if 
not,  will  the  hon.  Gentleman  produce 
the  envelope  to  show  whether  that  is 
marked  **  private  ?"     ["  No,  no !"] 

Mr.  speaker  :  Before  this  matter 
is  discussed,  it  is  right,  that  I  should 
state  to  the  House  that  the  hon.  Baro- 
net, in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
has  thought  it  right  to  bring  before  the 
House  a  matter  which  he  regards  as  a 
breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
No  doubt  any  menace  addressed  to  any 
Member  of  this  House,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  interfere  with  his  freedom  of  ac- 
tion as  a  Member  of  this  House,  is  a 
breach  of  Privilege.  Whether  the  me- 
nace which  has  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  is  of  such  a  character,  it  is  for 
the  House  to  decide. 

Mr.  RIPLEY :  When  I  came  down 
to  the  House  this  evening,  I  was  not 
aware  that  this  Motion  was  to  be  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  It  was 
by  mere  accident  that  the  letter  hap- 
pened to  be  in  mv  pocket,  a  friend  of 
mine  having  asked  me  to  show  it  him 
this  morning.  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  lay  before  the  House  the  list  of  my 
votes  upon  which  that  letter  has  been 
written,  because,  in  my  opinion,  most 
of  these  votes  have  been  stated,  first  by 
one  side  and  then  by  the  other,  not  to  be 
Party  votes.  A  great  many  of  these 
votes  have  been  repudiated  by  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  as 
Party  votes.  I  am  veiy  sorry  that  a 
matter  of  a  personal  character  should 
have  been  introduced  into  the  House, 
and  I  will  endeavour  in  dealing  with  it 
to  be  as  short  as  I  can.  But  I  did  feel 
that  when  that  letter  was  sent  to  me  it 
was  something  more  than  a  question  of 
a  personal  character,  and  I  did  send  that 
letter  to  The  Timee  newspaper,  so  that 
hon.  Members  of  the  House  might  be 
able  to  judge  as  to  the  character  of  the 
question  at  issue.  I  am  not  here  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  the  subject.    I  oaix 
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only  say  that  whatever  the  iiitention  of 
the  writer  was,  and  whatever  the  influ- 
ence of  the  letter  upon  me  might  be 
supposed  to  be,  it  never  would  weigh 
one  straw  or  atom  with  me  in  any  vote 
I  might  give.  "With  reference  to  the 
letter,  I  may  just  further  say  that  on 
the  day  following  that  •  on  which  those 
letters  were  published,  I  saw  in  The 
Times  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  a 
member  of  the  Political  Committee,  in 
which  he  stated — of  course,  I  speak  from 
memory,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct — 
that  my  proposer  and  seconder,  when  I 
was  elected  to  the  Keform  Club,  had 
signed  some  document  involving  me  in 
a  certain  political  position.  I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Club,  asking  for  a  copy  of  that  docu- 
ment, and  the  only  reply  I  have  received 
is  that  my  request  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Committee.  But  I  may  add  this, 
that  although  being  a  Beformer,  an 
honest  Beformer,  in  the  event  of  those 
gentlemen  who  proposed  and  seconded 
me  being  compromised  by  any  action  of 
mine,  of  course  I  should  feel  it  my  duty 
to  retire  from  that  Club. 

Sm  GEOBGE  BOWYEB  said,  he, 
also,  had  received  one  of  these  letters, 
in  the  same  terms  as  the  letter  which 
had  been  read  to  the  House.  He  had 
also  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
votes  he  had  given  during  the  last  two 
or  three  Sessions  of  which  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  Beform  Club  disap- 
proved, and  they  had  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  votes,  holding  up  the  penal 
consequences  which  would  follow  if  he 
persisted  in  his  wicked  and  perverse 
course.  He  had  given  no  answer  what- 
ever to  that  letter,  not  from  any  want  of 
courtesy  or  respect  to  the  Political  Com- 
mittee of  the  Club,  or  the  Club  itself, 
but  because  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
answer  it  without  compromising  the 
Privileges  of  that  House.  The  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  said  that  when  a  man 
became  a  member  of  a  Club  he  was 
bound  by  the  rules  of  that  Club  ;  but  if 
he  felt  that  becoming  a  member  of  that 
Club,  he  must  vote  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Whig  "Whips,  he  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  retire  from  the 
Club.  But  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  rules  of  the  Club  he  found  the  only 
thing  required  was  for  a  member  to  be 
a  Beformer.  What  was  a  Beformer? 
He  believed  they  were  all  Beformers. 
That  was  to  say,  they  all  desired  to  re- 
form what  required  reform.    If  the  Be- 


form Club  said  to  a  man — '*  You  do  not 
belong  to  our  Party,  therefore  we  wish 
you  to  withdraw,"  nobody  would  wish 
to  object  to  that ;  but  when  a  Political 
Committee  of  a  Club  ventured  to  send  to 
a  Member  of  Parliament  a  list  of  votes 
given  in  this  House,  and  called  his  at- 
tention to  those  votes,  making  him  re- 
sponsible to  the  Club  for  them,  it  was 
quite  a  different  thing.  If  they  allowed 
any  authority  but  their  constituents  to 
call  Members  of  that  House  to  account 
for  their  votes,  they  could  not  tell  where 
it  would  stop,  and  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  system  which  might  prove  extremely 
dangerous.  He  therefore  thought  that 
a  Member  was  bound  for  the  safety  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House  to  deny  the 
right  of  any  one  other  than  his  consti- 
tuents to  question  his  votes  or  to  inter- 
fere with  his  action.  The  Party  votes  in 
his  case  included  a  vote  as  to  the  Boyal 
Titles  Bill.  Could  that  be  said  to  be  a 
Party  vote  ?  Another  vote  was  some- 
thing about  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
regard  to  which  he  voted  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  some  Scotch  friends. 
["Order!"]  He  should  not  enter  any 
further  into  that  matter ;  but  he  main- 
tained that  it  behoved  the  House  to  put 
a  stop  to  any  interference  with  the  free 
exercise  of  the  judgment  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament  in  that  House.  No  doubt 
in  some  cases  a  man's  comfort  might,  to 
some  extent,  depend  on  his  belonging  to 
a  particular  Club,  and  if  he  were  ex- 
posed to  expulsion  it  might  exercise 
some  influence  on  him ;  but  the  question 
was  really  one  of  Privilege,  and  the 
House  ought  not  to  allow  the  Privileges 
of  its  Members  to  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  DISBAELI  :  It  is  very  difficult 
to  define  what  is  a  menace  which  may 
influence  our  votes  in  Parliament.  Now, 
for  example,  suppose  there  is  an  article 
in  a  newspaper  finding  fault  with  your 
votes  and  saying  that  you  have  to  give 
an  account  of  them  to  your  consti- 
tuents, is  that  a  menace  ?  If  so,  it  is  a 
menace  we  receive  almost  every  day  of 
our  lives.  Therefore,  the  House  will  see 
that  in  questions  of  this  kind  they  must 
not  decide  too  hastily.  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  if  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  your  high  authority,  had  at  once 
settled  the  character  of  this  question. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  if  you  take  a 
technical  view  of  the  interpretation  of 
our  Bules,  you  may  lay  down  certainly 
that  this  is  an  interference  with  our 
Privileges,  as  many  things  are  which  wo 
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pass  over,  and  wisely  pass  over.    But 
with  regard  to  the  act  itself,  it  appears 
that  a  GLub  of  much  distinction  in  the 
political  world    has  a    Political    Com- 
mittee as  well  as  a  General  Committee. 
I  do  not  kuQW  that  I  belong  to  a  Club 
that  has  a  Political  Committee  ;    and 
if  I  did  I  should  view  it  with  some 
alarm.     I  believe  that  Political  Clubs 
form  the  machinery  by  which  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  spent  and  great  onence 
is  given  to  our  friends  in  the  country, 
with  whom  they  are  supposed  unneces- 
sarily and  improperly  to  interfere.     I 
think  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Kidderminster  was  certainly  authorised 
in  bringing  this  matter  before  the  House ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not 
consult  me  on  the  subject.    The  letter 
in  question  has  been  written  tq  a  Mem- 
ber who  certainly  is  much  respected  in 
this  House ;  and  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  hon.  Member  for  Brad- 
ford— who,  if  he  has  a  bias  in  his  poli- 
tical opinions,   is    decidedly  Liberal — 
exercises  his  judgment  as  independently 
as  any  Member  of  the  House.    I  should 
say  that  in  the  present  instance  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  press  this  matter.  A  great 
indiscretion  has,  in  my  opinion,   been 
committed  by  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  Reform  Club,  and  I  think  this  public 
notice  will  prevent  its  repetition,  or  that, 
if  repeated,  it  wiU  probably  prove  harm- 
less.    I  should  be  glad,  therefore,  if  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kidder- 
minster did  not  proceed  with  his  Motion. 
If  he  does,  I  shall,  without  giving  any 
decided  opinion  on  the  issue  before  us, 
meet  it  by  moving  the  Previous  Question. 
The  Marquess  of   HARTINGTON: 
I   have  very  little  to  add  to  the  very 
sensible  advice  which,   in  my  humble 
opinion,  has  been  offered  to  the  House 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down.     The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Kidderminster  (Sir  William 
Fraser)  appears  to  be  anxious  to  emu- 
late the  distinction  gained  in  this  House 
last  Session   by  the  hon.   Member  for 
Londonderry  (Mr.  C.  Lewis),  and  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  follow  him  in  the 
same  not  very  profitable  discussion  on 
questions  of  Privilege.     But   I   think 
tne  House,  although  it  was  last  Session 
entrapped   by    the    hon.    Member  for 
Londonderry  into   this  rather  difficult 
and  delicate  question,  from  which  it  has 
not  emerged  with  very  great  credit,  will 
on  this  occasion  be  wiser,  and  will,  with- 
out much  further  consideration,  decline 

Mr.  Disraeli 


to  follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Kidder- 
minster .into  the  course  he  proposes  to 
lead  them.  There  is  only  one  observa- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site the  Prime  Minister  as  to  which  I 
find  it  necessary  to  offer  a  word  of  pro- 
test. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
siders that  an  act  of  great  indiscretion 
was  committed  by  the  Political  Commit- 
tee of  the  Beform  Club.  Now  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  that  Political 
Committee ;  but  I  believe  that  political 
Clubs  are  institutions  which  are  of  very 

Seat  convenience  and  advantage  to 
embers  sitting  on  both  sides  of  this 
House;  and  I  do  not  feel  convinced, 
without  eiving  this  matter  further  re- 
flection, that  it  may  not  be  necessary, 
under  certain  circumstances,  for  these 
institutions  to  take  steps  for  preserving 
their  political  character  in  the  way  that 
has  been  done  in  this  instance.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  stated,  that,  viewed  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  this  may  be  a  breach  of  Pri- 
vilege ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Wexford  has,  I  think, 
taken  a  very  sensible  view  of  the  case 
when  he  said  that  he  quite  admitted  the 
right  of  the  Reform  Gbih  or  any  other 
Club  to  indicate  to  any  Gentleman  that, 
as  he  no  longer  shared  in  the  opinions 
which  the  Club  was  instituted  to  pro- 
mote, they  would  prefer  that  he  should' 
tender  his  resignation.  I  am  quite  sure 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  that  letter 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Political  Committee  of  the  Reform 
Club  to  do  more  than  that.  The  divi- 
sions in  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  had  taken  part  were  pointed 
out  to  him  in  as  polite  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  show  him  that  his  poli- 
tical opinions  were  no  longer  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Club.  I  do  not  know  that 
any  more  agreeable  way  could  have  been 
taken  of  communicating  to  the  hon. 
Member  the  desire  of  the  Committee 
that  he  should  no  longer  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club.  Breaches  of  Privilege 
like  this  are  committed  every  day.  [ '  *  No, 
no ! "]  I  do  not  know  that  a  Member's 
constituents  have  any  more  right  than 
anvone  else  to  call  him  to  account ;  but 
I  fancy  there  are  very  few  hon.  Members 
of  this  House  who  do  not  receive  on 
many  occasions  in  the  course  of  their 
Parliamentary  career  expressions  of  opi- 
nion either  of  approval  or  disapproval 
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from  the  oonstitueiicj  tHey  represent.  I 
trust  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Eadderminster  will  not  think  it  necessary 
to  persevere  and  put  the  House  to  the 
trouble  of  a  division  on  the  question  he 
has  raised.  If  he  does  I  shall  vote  for 
the  Previous  Question,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  announced  his  intention  to 
move. 

Me.  CHAELES  LEWIS  said,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  con- 
sciences of  some  noble  Lords  and  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  front  and  Oppo- 
sition benches  were  rather  severely 
pricked  by  the  transaction  of  last  Ses- 
sion to  which  they  were  so  continually 
referring.  He  might  say  with  respect- 
to  questions  of  Privilege  generally,  if 
the  persons  who  broke  the  Privileges  of 
the  House  were  a  little  more  careful  of 
their  own  conduct  they  would  not  have 
occasion  to  complain  of  those  who  took 
notice  of  those  breaches  of  Privilege. 
That  was  not  the  first  time  the  noble 
Lord  had  thought  it  proper  to  refer  to 
the  course  which  he  (Mr.  Lewis)  had 
taken  last  Session.  It  was  only  right, 
however,  that  he  should  remind  the 
House,  in  defence  of  himself,  who  had 
been  so  unnecessarily  drawn  into  that 
discussion,  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  that  House,  and  many  public  autho- 
rities out  of  the  House,  forgot  the 
ground  on  which  he  ventured  to  bring 
the  matter  forward.  It  was  in  defence 
of  individual  private  character  of  an  hon. 
Member  which  was  dear  to  Members  on 
whichever  side  of  the  House  they  sat. 
But  it  wa^  thought  proper  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  Uie  other  side  of  the  House  to 
throw  a  cloud  over  the  question  he  raised 
by  introducing  the  question  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  while 
the  motive  that  was  actuating  him  was 
the  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
and  private  character.  He  was  not  going 
to  interfere  in  the  present  debate,  but 
he  did  humbly  protest  against  being 
made  the  butt  of  the  noble  Marquess, 
and  that  upon  every  occasion  when  the 
House  got  into  a  difficulty  as  to  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege  he  should  bring  him 
(Mr.  Lewis)  forward.  He  ventured  to 
say  further,  although  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, with  reference  to  the  particular 
subject  under  discussion,  had  ventured 
to  inform  the  House  that  that  sort  of 
thin^  was  done  every  day,  he  had  had 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  belonging 


to  Political  Clubs  for  20  years,  and  he 
had  never  known  it  done  in  his  own 
case,  although  he  was  a  great  sinner. on 
the  point  of  independence.  If  the  poli- 
tical independence,  which  the  Liberal 
Party  claimed  to  have  initiated,  was  to 
exist,  the  noble  Marquess  would  find 
in  the  time  to  come  that  it  was  likely  to 
find  several  exponents  in  his  own  ranks, 
and  the  noble  Lord,  as  the  Leader  of 
a  great  and  distinguished  Party — the 
Liberal  Party  forsooth — would  not  be 
promoting  Liberal  principles  generally 
by  enunciating  such  views  as  he  had 
that  day,  especially  if  he  maintained  that 
that  action  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Eeform  Club,  which  was  only 
taken  once  in  half-a-century,  was  taking 
place  every  day.  He  maintained  that  in 
that  Eeformed  House  of  Commons, 
elected  under  universal  household  suf- 
frage, they  might  look,  day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  for  more  independ- 
ence of  action  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  that  House  instead  of  less.  He 
should  feel  himself  an  imworthy  Mem- 
ber, with  regard  to  his  constituency,  if  he 
were  afraid  of  being  called  in  question 
by  the  Committee  o\  the  Carlton  Club, 
because  he  had  voted  against  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  on  several  occasions. 
He  should  feel  sorry  indeed — and  he 
thought  the  House  and  the  Government 
would  think  less  of  him  than  they  did — 
if  he  were  to  trail  his  vote  in  the  dust 
behind  any  Government,  despite  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  Marquess  who 
might  think  that  such  a  thing  was  done 
every  day.  The  noble  Lord  could  hardly 
have  meant  what  he  said.  K  such  things 
were  done  they  must  have  been  done  in 
secret  and  not  in  public.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Kid- 
derminster had  done  a  great  public  ser- 
vice to  both  Parties  in  the  House  by 
exposing  this  action  on  the  part  of  a 
Political  Club,  which,  however  useful  it 
might  be  in  filling  up  vacancies  in  the 
representations  ol  constituencies,  was 
not  the  proper  tribunal  to  go  through 
the  division  lists,  and  to  call  Members 
to  account  for  the  votes  given  in  that 
House. 

Mb.  HERSCHELL,  as  a  private 
Member  of  the  House,  wished  to  express 
his  regret  that  the  question  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  to  say  that  he  did  not 
think  there  had  been  any  breach  of  Privi- 
lege at  all,  or  even  a  menace,  otherwise  it 
would  seem  to  go  forth  that  whenevei? 
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if  I  have  done  what  I  have  done  from  a 
miataben  seDse  of  duty.  I  hope  the  House 
will  forgive  me.  I  believe,  as  an  ob- 
server and  humble  student  of  the  law 
and  practice  of  this  House,  that  I  have 
only  done  my  duty,  I  have  avoided  all 
approach  to  personality  :  and  as  I  fear 
that  in  what  I  have  done  I  may  have 
caused  political  discomfort  to  some 
Members  of  this  House,  I  hereby  per- 
sonally and  humbly  beg  their  pardon. 
I  wish  to  know,  Sir,  how  far  I  shall 
be  in  Order  in  concluding  with  a  Motion, 
not  that  this  House  do  now  adjourn, 
but  on  the  matter  on  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed you  7 

Ms.  SFEAEEB:  The  hon.  Baronet 
having  brought  before  the  House  a 
question  of  breach  of  Privilege,  he  is 
bound  to  submit  to  the  House  a  Besolu- 


Mb.  SFE&EEB  :  The  QneatioiiiB  fhat 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  the  writer  of  the 
letter  now  read,  do  attend  at  the  Bar  ti 
this  House  on  Monday  next. 

Motion  made,  and  QrUeetioii  pmpooad, 

' '  Tliat  Ur.  Levis  UoirU,  the  writer  of  Ott 

■aid  Letter,  do  attend  at  the  Bar  of  thii  Hoon 

on  Monday  neit,  at  a  qoarter  pait  Four  of  tha 

clock,"— [Sir  miliom  Frater.) 

Mb.  Serjeant  SIMON  :  In  not  the 
letter  that  has  been  produced  m&rked 
"private,"  as  1  believe  it  is;  bat,  if 
not,  will  the  hon.  Oentlemsn  produce 
the  envelope  to  show  whether  that  is 
marked  "  private  ?"     ["No,  no!"] 

Ma.  SFEAKEB :  Before  this  matter 
is  discussed,  it  is  right,  that  I  should 
stats  to  the  House  that  the  hon.  Baro- 
net, in   the  exercise  of  his  diacietion, 


tion  ;  and  he  is  also  bound  to  produce  |  has  thought  it  right  to  bring  before  the 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  the  ■  House  a  matter  which  he  regards 


very  letter  which 

written^ 

Sm  WILLIAM  FBASER :  I  think, 
nnder  the  circumstances,  I  will  give  my 
reason  for  not  moving  the  opinion  of 
this  House  upon  this  letter  now,  because 
I  think  it  is  desirable  that  more  extended 
consideration  should  be  given  to  it.  I 
will  therefore  move  that  the  writer  of 
that  letter,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  do  attend 
at  the  Bar  of  this  House  on  this  day 
week. 

Mr.  BiFi^EY  having  risen  to  speak — 

Mb.  speaker  :  Does  the  hon. 
Member  produce  the  letter  himself 
which  has  been  written  ?  The  letter 
from  Mr.  Morris  should  be  produced 
and  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 
At  present  there  is  no  Question  before 
the  House  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  sub- 
mit the  Question  to  the  House  if  the 
hon.  Baronet,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  practico  of  this  House,  having 
made  a  complaint,  produces  the  docu- 
ment upon  which  he  founds  his  com- 
plaint. 

Letter  given  to  the  Clerk  at  the  Table, 
and  read  accordingly. 

Mb.  speaker  :  WiU  the  hon.  Baro- 
■et  be  so  good  as  to  hand  me  the  terms 
of  the  Resolution  which  he  desires  may 
beput  from  the  Chair? 

Sir  William  Fbaser  advanced  to  the 
Table,  and,  having  written  the  Motion, 
handed  it  to  the  Speaker. 
Sir  William  f\rai«r 


said  to  have  been  breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
No  doubt  any  menace  addreeaed  to  any 
Member  of  this  House,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  interfere  with  his  freedom  of  ac- 
tion as  a  Member  of  this  House,  is  a 
breach  of  Privilege.  Whether  the  me- 
nace which  has  been  stated  by  the  faon. 
Baronet  is  of  such  a  character,  it  is  for 
the  House  to  decide. 

Mr.  RIPLEY :  When  I  came  down 
to  the  House  this  evening,  I  was  not 
aware  that  this  Motion  was  to  be  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  It  vu 
by  mere  accident  that  the  letter  hap- 
pened to  be  in  my  pocket,  a  friend  of 
mine  haring  asked  me  to  show  it  him 
this  morning.  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  lay  before  the  House  the  list  of  my 
votes  upon  which  that  letter  has  been 
written,  because,  in  my  opinion,  most 
of  these  votes  have  been  stated,  first  by 
one  side  and  then  by  the  other,  not  to  be 
Party  votes.  A  great  many  of  these 
votes  have  been  repudiated  by  hoc. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  as 
Party  votes.  I  am  very  sorry  that  a 
matter  of  a  personal  character  should 
have  been  introduced  into  the  House, 
and  I  will  endeavour  iu  dealing  with  it 
to  be  as  short  as  I  can.  But  I  did  feel 
that  when  that  letter  was  sent  to  me  it 
was  something  more  than  a  question  of 
a  personal  character,  and  I  did  send  that 
letter  to  Thi  Timet  newspaper,  so  that 
hon.  Members  of  the  House  might  be 
able  to  judge  as  to  the  character  of  the 
question  at  issue.  I  am  not  here  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  the  subject.    I  oaa 
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only  say  that  whatever  the  intention  of 
the  writer  was,  and  whatever  the  influ- 
ence of  the  letter  upon  me  might  be 
supposed  to  be,  it  never  would  weigh 
one  straw  or  atom  with  me  in  any  vote 
I  might  give.  With  reference  to  the 
letter,  I  may  just  further  say  that  on 
the  day  followmg  that  on  which  those 
letters  were  published,  I  saw  in  The 
Times  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  a 
member  of  the  Political  Committee,  in 
which  he  stated — of  course,  I  speak  froTn 
memory,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct — 
that  my  proposer  and  seconder,  when  I 
was  elected  to  the  Beform  Club,  had 
signed  some  document  involving  me  in 
a  certain  political  position.  I  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Club,  asking  for  a  copy  of  that  docu- 
ment, and  the  only  reply  I  have  received 
is  that  my  request  shaU  be  laid  before 
the  Committee.  But  I  may  add  this, 
that  although  being  a  Keformer,  an 
honest  Keformer,  in  the  event  of  those 
gentlemen  who  proposed  and  seconded 
me  being  compromised  by  any  action  of 
mine,  of  course  I  should  feel  it  my  duty 
to  retire  from  that  Club. 

Sib  GEOEGE  BOWYER  said,  he, 
also,  had  received  one  of  these  letters, 
in  the  same  terms  as  the  letter  which 
had  been  read  to  the  House.  He  had 
also  been  furnished  with  a  list  of  the 
votes  he  had  given  during  the  last  two 
or  three  Sessions  of  which  the  Political 
Committee  of  the  Reform  Club  disap- 
proved, and  they  had  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  votes,  holding  up  the  penal 
consequences  which  would  lollow  if  he 
persisted  in  his  wicked  and  perverse 
course.  He  had  given  no  answer  what- 
ever to  that  letter,  not  from  any  want  of 
courtesy  or  respect  to  the  Political  Com- 
mittee of  the  Club,  or  the  Club  itself, 
but  because  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
answer  it  without  compromising  the 
Privileges  of  that  House.  The  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  said  that  when  a  man 
became  a  member  of  a  Club  he  was 
bound  by  the  rules  of  that  Club  ;  but  if 
he  felt  that  becoming  a  member  of  that 
Club,  he  must  vote  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  Whig  Whips,  he  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  retire  from  the 
Club.  But  on  a  careful  examination  of 
the  rules  of  the  Club  he  found  the  only 
thing  required  was  for  a  member  to  be 
a  Reformer.  What  was  a  Reformer? 
He  believed  they  were  all  Reformers. 
That  was  to  say,  they  all  desired  to  re- 
form what  required  reform.    If  the  Re- 


form Club  said  to  a  man — "  You  do  not 
belong  to  our  Party,  therefore  we  wish 
you  to  withdraw,"  nobody  would  wish 
to  object  to  that ;  but  when  a  Political 
Committee  of  a  Club  ventured  to  send  to 
a  Member  of  Parliament  a  list  of  votes 
given  in  this  House,  and  called  his  at- 
tention to  those  votes,  making  him  re- 
sponsible to  the  Club  for  them,  it  was 
quite  a  diflferent  thing.  If  they  allowed 
any  authority  but  their  constituents  to 
call  Members  of  that  House  to  account 
for  their  votes,  they  could  not  tell  where 
it  would  stop,  and  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  system  which  might  prove  extremely 
dangerous.  He  therefore  thought  that 
a  Member  was  bound  for  the  safety  of 
the  Privileges  of  the  House  to  deny  the 
right  of  any  one  other  than  his  consti- 
tuents to  question  his  votes  or  to  inter- 
fere with  his  action.  The  Party  votes  in 
his  case  included  a  vote  as  to  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill.  Could  that  be  said  to  be  a 
Party  vote?  Another  vote  was  some- 
thing about  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
regard  to  which  he  voted  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  some  Scotch  friends. 
[** Order!"]  He  should  not  enter  any 
further  into  that  matter ;  but  he  main- 
tained that  it  behoved  the  House  to  put 
a  stop  to  any  interference  with  the  free 
exercise  of  the  judgment  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament  in  that  House.  No  doubt 
in  some  cases  a  man's  comfort  might,  to 
some  extent,  depend  on  his  belonging  to 
a  particular  Club,  and  if  he  were  ex- 
posed to  expulsion  it  might  exercise 
some  influence  on  him ;  but  the  question 
was  really  one  of  Privilege,  and  the 
House  ought  not  to  allow  the  Privileges 
of  its  Members  to  be  interfered  with. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  It  is  very  difficult 
to  define  what  is  a  menace  which  may 
influence  our  votes  in  Parliament.  Now, 
for  example,  suppose  there  is  an  article 
in  a  newspaper  finding  fault  with  your 
votes  and  saying  that  you  have  to  give 
an  account  of  them  to  your  consti- 
tuents, is  that  a  menace  ?  If  so,  it  is  a 
menace  we  receive  almost  every  day  of 
our  lives.  Therefore,  the  House  will  see 
that  in  questions  of  this  kind  they  must 
not  decide  too  hastily.  I  should  have 
been  very  glad  if  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  your  high  authority,  had  at  once 
settled  the  character  of  this  question. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  if  you  take  a 
technical  view  of  the  interpretation  of 
our  Rules,  you  may  lay  down  certainly 
that  this  is  an  interference  with  our 
Privileges,  as  many  things  are  which  wa 
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pass  over,  and  wisely  pass  over.  But 
with  regard  to  the  act  itself,  it  appears 
that  a  Club  of  much  distinction  in  the 
political  world  has  a  PoUtical  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  a  General  Committee. 
I  do  not  kngw  that  I  belong  to  a  Club 
that  has  a  Political  Committee  ;  and 
if  I  did  I  should  view  it  with  some 
alarm.  I  believe  that  Political  Clubs 
form  the  machinery  by  which  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  spent  and  great  onence 
is  g^ven  to  our  friends  in  the  country, 
with  whom  they  are  supposed  unneces- 
sarily and  improperly  to  interfere.  I 
think  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Kidderminster  was  certainly  authorised 
in  bringing  this  matter  before  the  House ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not 
consult  me  on  the  subject.  The  letter 
in  question  has  been  written  tq  a  Mem- 
ber who  certainly  is  much  respected  in 
this  House ;  and  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  hon.  Member  for  Brad- 
ford— who,  if  he  has  a  bias  in  his  poli- 
tical opinions,  is  decidedly  Liberal — 
exercises  his  judgment  as  independently 
as  any  Member  of  the  House.  I  should 
say  that  in  the  present  instance  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  press  this  matter.  A  great 
indiscretion  has,  in  my  opinion,  been 
committed  by  the  Political  Committee  of 
the  Eeform  Club,  and  I  think  this  public 
notice  will  prevent  its  repetition,  or  that, 
if  repeated,  it  will  probably  prove  harm- 
less. I  should  be  glad,  therefore,  if  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Eadder- 
minster  did  not  proceed  with  his  Motion. 
If  he  does,  I  shall,  without  giving  any 
decided  opinion  on  the  issue  before  us, 
meet  it  by  moving  the  Previous  Question. 
The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
I  have  very  little  to  add  to  the  very 
sensible  advice  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  has  been  offered  to  the  House 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Kidderminster  (Sir  William 
Fraser)  appears  to  be  anxious  to  emu- 
late the  distinction  gained  in  this  House 
last  Session  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Londonderry  (Mr.  C.  Lewis),  and  to  in- 
duce the  House  to  follow  him  in  the 
same  not  very  profitable  discussion  on 
questions  of  Privilege.  But  I  think 
tne  House,  although  it  was  last  Session 
entrapped  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Londonderry  into  this  rather  difficult 
and  delicate  question,  from  which  it  has 
not  emerged  with  very  great  credit,  will 
on  this  occasion  bo  wiser,  and  wiU,  with- 
out much  further  consideration,  decline  ' 

Mr.  Disraeli 


to  follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Kdder- 
minster  .into  the  course  he  propoees  to 
lead  them.    There  is  onlj  one  obeerTs- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  G^eatleman  oppo- 
site the  Prime  Minister  as  to  which  I 
find  it  necessary  to  offer  a  word  of  pro- 
test.    The  right  hon.   Q^ntleman  con- 
siders that  an  act  of  ^eat  indiscretion 
was  committed  by  the  I^olitical  Commit- 
tee of  the  Eeform  Club.     Now  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
defend    the    conduct  of  that    Political 
Committee ;  but  I  believe  that  political 
Clubs  are  institutions  which  are  of  veiy 
great    convenience    and    advantage    to 
Members  sitting  on  both  sides  of  this 
House;   and  I  do  not  feel  convinced, 
without  giving  this  matter  further  re- 
flection, that  it  may  not  be  necessazr, 
under  certain  circumstances^  for  th^ 
institutions  to  take  steps  for  preserving 
their  political  character  in  the  way  that 
has  been  done  in  this  instance.     It  is 
perfectly  true,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  stated,  that,  viewed  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  this  may  be  a  breach  of  Pri- 
vilege ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Wexford  has,  I  think, 
taken  a  very  sensible  view  of  the  case 
when  he  said  that  he  quite  admitted  the 
right  of  the  Eeform  Ulub  or  any  other 
Club  to  indicate  to  any  Gentleman  that, 
as  he  no  longer  shared  in  the  opinions 
which  the  Club  was  instituted  to  pro- 
mote, they  would  prefer  that  he  should' 
tender  his  resignation.     I  am  quite  sure 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  that  letter 
that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Political  Committee  of  the  Eeform 
Club  to  do  more  than  that.     The  divi- 
sions  in  which   the  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  had  taken  part  were  pointed 
out  to  him  in  as  polite  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  show  him  that  his  poli- 
tical opinions  were  no  longer  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Club.     I  do  not  know  that 
any  more  agreeable  way  could  have  been 
taken    of   communicating   to  the  hon. 
Member  the   desire  of  the  Committee 
that  he  should  no  longer  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club.     Breaches  of  Privilege 
like  this  are  committed  every  day.  ["  No, 
no  !  "]    I  do  not  know  that  a  Member's 
constituents  have  any  more  right  than 
anvone  else  to  call  him  to  account ;  but 
I  lancy  there  are  very  few  hon.  Members 
of  this  House  who  do  not  receive   on 
many  occasions  in  the  course  of  their 
Parliamentary  career  expressions  of  opi- 
nion either  of  approval  or  disapproval 
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with  the  question,  ho  found  the  utmost 
excitement.  He  found  there  was  great 
opposition,  proceeding  not  merely  from 
his  own  Friends,  and  not  confined  to 
his  own  side  of  the  House,  but  also  in- 
cluding many  of  his  habitual  opponents. 
A  feeling  was  expressed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Lords  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  fate  of  the 
Bill  would  be  different  from  what  it  was 
in  1874.  Outside  the  House  that  senti- 
ment was,  I  may  say,  even  stronger. 
Influential  classes,  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly capable  of  offering  an  opinion 
upon  this  question,  had  made  themselves 
hoard.  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood ;  and 
in  every  way  in  which  a  Government 
can  loam  what  opinion  is,  we  found  that 
we  were  on  very  dangerous  ground  if 
we  contemplated  settling  the  question 
of  Judicature  Reform,  and  of  carrying 
this  considerable  change  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  recommend  itself  to 
the  unanimous  feelings  of  the  country. 
The  result  was,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment withdrew  the  Bill  which  they 
had  brought  forward  in  1875,  and  which 
had  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1874.  There  certainly  did,  from  that 
proceeding,  at  one  moment  appear  to  be 
a  disastrous  and  dismal  chance  of  the 
great  changes  which  had  to  be  accom- 
plished being  postponed  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  but,  as  it  was,  we  succeeded 
in  passing  a  short  Bill,  which  delayed 
for  another  year  the  operation  of  Lord  Sel- 
bome's  Act.  Well,  we  felt  it  our  duty  this 
year  to  consider  what  we  ought  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  on  this  subject,  for 
it  appeared  to  us  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  neglected.  The  delay  which  had 
occurred  in  the  formation  of  the  Hi^h 
Court  of  Justice,  provided  for  by  the 
Bill  of  Lord  Selbome,  being  in  itself  a 
grievous  calamity.  We  had  to  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  what  were  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  High  Court  of 
Final  Appeal  should  be  established,  and 
we  had  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  Court  with  its  re- 
maining in  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
laid  down  four  considerations — I  believe 
I  may  call  them  principles  —for  our  regu- 
lation. First  of  all  we  were  of  opimon 
that  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal  should 
be  similar  for  the  Unitea  Kingdom — 
namely,  that  it  should  be  the  same  for 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Second- 


"  ly,  we  felt  that  we  must  provide  that  it 
should  be  an  adequate  Court — adequate 
in  learning  and  trained  intelligence,  and 
in  the  high  authority  and  character  of 
its  members.  Thirdly,  we  felt  that  the 
Court  ought  to  be  a  continuous  Court — 
that  its  sittings  ought  to  be  continuous 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  legal 
year  ;  and,  fourthly,  it  was  our  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  regulate  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Court  and  to  obtain  as  eco- 
nomical an  administration  of  justice  as 
was  possible.  These  were  tiie  points 
which  we  had  before  us,  and  these  are 
the  points  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  provide  for,  among  other  matters,  in 
this  Bill.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  what  we  propose  in  this  Bill  is 
that  the  Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal  shall 
remain  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
propose  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
Members  of  that  House  shall  be  Lords 
of  Appeal.  The  Lord  Chancellor  will, 
of  course,  be  one,  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  filled  that  exalted 
position  will  be  Members  of  the  Court, 
as  will  all  other  Peers  who  have  filled 
judicial  posts  of  a  high  character.  Be- 
sides this,  we  propose  that  there  shall 
be  two  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary, 
chosen  from  the  Bench  or  from  the 
learned  Bar,  who  shall  be  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  Barons,  who  shall  exercise 
their  privileges  as  Barons  while  they 
hold  these  offices,  and  who  when  they 
have  ceased  to  hold  them  will  still  possess 
the  rank.  We  propose  that  they  shall 
receive  a  salary  superior  to  that  of  a 
Puisne  Judge,  but  inferior  to  that  re- 
ceived by  tne  Chiefs  of  the  Benches. 
We  believe  that  in  this  way  we  shall 
certainly  secure  a  tribunal  similar  for 
the  United  Eangdom.  We  believe, 
also,  that  we  shall  secure  an  adequate 
Court — a  tribunal  which,  by  its  learn- 
ing, skilled  intelligence,  and  weighty 
character,  will  command  confidence 
and  respect.  We  further  propose  that 
at  no  time — although  there  will  doubt- 
less be  many  instances  when  the  attend- 
ance will  be  greater — shall  any  cause 
be  heard  by  fewer  than  three  Lords  of 
Appeal.  We  believe  that  these  pro- 
posals will  secure  a  similar  Court  and  an 
adequate  Court :  and  now  I  have  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  continuity  of  the 
sittings.  We  have  provided  in  this  Bill 
that  ttiat  continuity  shall  be  secured  by 
enacting  that  the  Lords  of  Appeal  shall 
sit  during  the  Prorogation  of  Parlia- 
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a  transaction  of  the  sort  took  place  the 
time  of  the  House  might  be  taken  up 
with  it,  and  an  attempt  of  a  Political 
Club  to  enforce  its  regulations  would  be 
made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  that 
House.  He  would  state  why,  in  his 
opinion,  the  matter  now  complained  of 
was  no  breach  of  Privilege.  If  it  ap- 
peared that  this  letter  had  been  written 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  member 
of  the  Club,  who  was  also  a  Member  of 
that  House,  to  vote  in  a  particular  way 
in  future,  that  would  be  a  breach  of 
Privilege ;  but  it  must  be  perfectly  ob- 
vious to  everyone  that  what  was  in- 
tended was  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  Political  Club, 
and  that  if  a  member  of  it  had  ceased 
to  belong  to  that  political  Party  he 
should  also  cease  to  belong  to  that 
Club,  as  his  views  were  no  longer  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers or  with  the  fundamental  purposes 
for  which  the  Club  was  founded.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  only  said  — 
**  Judging  from  certcdn  evidence  with 
which  we  supply  you" — which  could 
have  been  the  only  purpose  in  sending 
the  votes — '*that  you  are  no  longer 
in  accord  with  the  political  views  of 
this  Club,  we  leave  it  to  your  con- 
sideration whether  you  will  retire  or 
leave  us  to  take  such  steps  as  the  situa- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  the  Club 
requires  us  to  take."  If  that  was  what 
was  meant,  and  nobody  could  doubt  that 
that  was  meant,  how  could  it  be  said 
that  this  was  a  breach  of  Privilege? 
He  must  protest  against  the  notion  that 
calliug  the  attention  of  a  Member  of 
that  House,  who  was  also  a  member  of 
a  Political  Club,  to  the  fact  that  his  poli- 
tical views  had  changed,  and  asking  him 
whether  he  could  remain  any  longer  a 
member  of  the  Club,  was  a  breach  of 
Privilege.  He  trusted  that  would  be 
the  view  taken  by  this  House,  and  that 
they  might  not  have  such  discussions  in 
future. 

SiE  WILLIAM  FEASEE  said,  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  He  (Sir 
William  Fraser)  maintained  that  that 
was  not  a  parallel  case  with  that  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lon- 
donderry (Mr.  C.  Lewis)  last  year.  He 
thought  it  a  special  question,  and  one 
well  deserving  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  It  did  not  refer  to  anything 
which  had  been  written  in  a  newspaper.  I 
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He  was  anxious  to  avoid  a  predpitaie 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  Hoiue  on 
the  subject,  and  that  was  the  reason  he 
had  not  moved  that  it  was  a  breacfh  of 
Privilege.  He  was  satisfied  with  the 
discussion  that  had  taken  place,  and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  would 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  BILL. 
[Lords.']    [Bill  111.] 

{Mr.  Attomeff  Genersi.) 
SECOND    REABINO. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Mb.  DISEAELI,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said : — 
It  may  be.  Sir,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  House  that  I  should  state  briefly  the 
circumstances  which  have  preceded  the 
introduction  of  this  measure.  Some 
four  years  have  passed  since  the  Gbvem- 
ment  of  the  day,  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Hatherley,  brought  into  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  a  Bill  trans- 
ferring the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  then 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  another  tri- 
bunal. Upon  that  occasion  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Cairns)  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  that  BilL 
Lord  Cairns,  I  need  not  remind  the 
House,  at  the  time  had  g^ven  the 
best  and  strongest  proofs  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  earnestness  and  sincerity 
in  the  cause  of  Judicature  Heform, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Members  of  the  Judicature  Commis- 
sion. He  was  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  anomalies  and  inconveniences  which 
attended  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  it  existed  four 
years  ago;  but,  although  he  was  pre- 

Eared  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the 
etter  administration  of  justice,  which 
must  ever  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
principal  concerns  in  political  life,  he 
wished  to  secure  that  object  without 
losing  the  traditionary  influence  which 
exercises  so  strong,  and,  I  believe,  so 
salutary,  an  influence  on  llie  conduct  and 
character  of  the  English  people.  He 
met  Lord  Hatherley 's  measure  by  moving, 
as  an  Amendment,  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  that  Motion,  he  took  the 
opportunity  before  that  Committee,  of 
giving  an  exposition  of  his  views  and 
the  means  by  which   the  combination 
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which  he  desired  to  see  carried  out  might 
be  attained — namely,  the  combinations 
which  would  secure  a  satisfactory  admi- 
nistration of  justice  so  far  as  an  Ultimate 
Court  of  Appeal  was  concerned,  without 
losing  the  great  weight  and  authority 
which  the  House  of  Lords  possessed. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  that  occa- 
sion the  most  candid  treatment  was 
experienced  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Fnend  from  the  late  Government.  Lord 
Hatherley  and  Lord  Eipon,  who  re- 
presented that  Government  on  the  Com- 
mittee,  finding  there  was  no  chance 
of  carrying  their  original  measure,  gave 
to  the  plan  proposed  by  Lord  Cairns  their 
earnest  and,  I  believe,  unexceptional 
support ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that 
support,  the  consequence  was  that  in  a 
Committee  formed  of  the  most  eminent 
men — men  the  most  distinguished  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject — there 
was  ultimately  great  division  of  opinion. 
Now,  the  House  must  be  perfectly  aware 
that  under  such  circumstances  there  is 
but  little  chance  for  legislation  on  any 
subject.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  this 
country  to  carry  any  great  change, 
unless  you  have  the  support  of  powerful 
public  opinion ;  and  when  the  most 
eminent  authorities  seem  to  differ  and 
be  discordant,  public  opinion  is  perr 
plexed  and  becomes  inert.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  in  the  years  from  1870 
to  1872  nothing  was  done  on  this  sub- 
ject, although  there  were  great  com- 
plaints in  the  public  mind  of  the  anoma- 
lies and  deficiencies  of  the  system  of 
Judicature,  so  far  as  the  question  of  a 
Final  Court  of  Appeal  was  concerned; 
while,  I  believe,  justice  was  never  done 
to  the  great  learning,  ability,  and  autho- 
rity of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
following  year.  Lord  Selbome  succeeded 
Lord  Hatherley  as  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
latter  noble  and  learned  Lord  retiring 
on  account  of  his  infirmity,  the  same 
Government  still  remaining  in  office. 
Lord  Selborne  had  for  a  long  time  been 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members 
of  this  House  ;  he  and  Lord  Cairns  were 
both  Members  of  the  Judicature  Com- 
mission, and  I  think  we  must  say  whe- 
ther we  regard  their  abilities,  their 
great  experience,  and  learning,  or  the 
profound  sentiment  which  mfiuences 
them  with  respect  to  the  great  question 
of  improving  our  Judicature,  they  cer- 
tainly must  be  regarded  as  not  the  least 
eminent   Members   of   the   oelebrated 


Judicature  Commission.  Well,  Lord 
Selbome  introduced,  in  1873,  a  compre- 
hensive measure,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  deal  with  all  the  main  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Commission.  He  thought 
it  necessary — and  so  far  as  his  original 
idea  went  I  believe  he  was  right — to 
deal  at  the  same  time  with  the  question 
of  Final  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
so  that  his  measure,  if  carried,  would 
have  produced  a  ^eat  change  and  have 
embodied  altogether  those  views  of  the 
famous  Judicature  Commission  on  which 
he  had  laboured  so  long,  and  with  whose 
recommendations  the  public  mind  had 
become,  to  a  great  extent,  familiar. 
Lord  Cairns  was  then  placed  in  a  very 
delicate  and  difficult  position.  He  was 
as  anxious  as  Lord  Selbome  that  a  great 
reform  of  our  Judicature  should  be 
effected ;  but  his  opinion  on  the  propo- 
sition of  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  for 
transferring  final  appeals  from  the  House 
of  Lords  to  some  other  tribunal  remained 
the  same.  He  was  opposed  to  that  pro- 
posal, and  there  were  other  points  in 
the  measure  of  Lord  Selborne  which  he 
did  not  view  with  extreme  favour.  At 
the  time  I  am  speaking  of — 1873 — the 
most  complete  apathy  prevcdled  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  a  question  which  was 
intimately  connected  with  its  Privileges ; 
nor  was  there  out-of-doors  any  par- 
ticular feeling  on  the  subject.  Any  op- 
position at  the  time  to  the  measure  of 
Lord  Selbome,  had  it  been  successful, 
would  naturally  have  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  upon  Judicature  reform.  His  Bill 
was  not  a  complete  measure ;  it  required 
supplementary  legislation,  and  any  dis- 
play of  hostility  or  Party  feeling  excited 
on  a  subject  which  of  all  others  demanded 
the  expression  of  temperate  opinions 
and  of  convictions  swayed  by  no  other 
considerations  than  those  arising  out  of 
the  learning  and  policy  and  justice  of 
the  case,  would  have  created  such  a 
feeling  that  it  is  very  possible  that  any 
measures  intended  to  complete  the 
scheme  of  Lord  Selbome  would  encoun- 
ter considerable  difficulties;  and  Lord 
Cairns,  perceiving  that  the  cause  of 
Judicature  reform  generally  might  be 
imperilled,  and,  in  fact,  at  the  moment 
was  imperilled,  determined  to  sacrifice 
the  opinions  he  entertained  on  particular 
points,  in  order  to  facilitate  the' carrying 
of  Lord  Selbome's  Bill.  That  measure, 
so  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Jjotob,  was 
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confined   to    appeals    in   tlds  country^ 
Appeals  in  England  were  transferred  to 
another  tribunal;  but  the  Bill  did  not 
touch  on  that  occasion  on  the  case  of 
appeals  from  Scotland  or  Ireland.   They 
were  left  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  Bill  which 
was  to  be  introduced  the  next  year.  The 
Bill  of  Lord  Selborne  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  House  of  Lords;  there 
was  certainly,   I    believe,   no    division 
upon  it,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the 
land.     It  dealt,  as  I  have  scud,   only 
with  appeals  from  England ;  it  did  not 
include  a  tribunal  for  intermediary  ap- 
peals,  which  was   advocated    by  Lord 
Cairns,  and  it  left  some  points  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicature  Com- 
mission untouched  from  motives  of  con- 
venience.    It  became,  as  I  have  said, 
the  law  of  the  land;  but,  although  it 
passed   in    1873,   it    was   not  to  come 
practically  into  operation  until  Novem- 
ber, 1874.     Meantime,  at  the  beginning 
of  1874,   a  Dissolution  of  Parliament 
occurred,  which  resulted  in  a  change  of 
Ministry,  and  the  first  consideration  of 
the  new  Government  was  how  they  were 
to  deal  with  this  great  question  of  Judi- 
cature reform,  which  was  not  completed 
by  the  measure  of  Lord  Selborne,  and 
certainly  not  in  one  of  its  most  important 
parts — that  of  establishing  a  tribunal  of 
Ultimate  Appeal.     The  opinions  of  his 
Colleagues  with  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  were  entirely  in 
accordance  with  those  of  Lord  Cairns. 
They  believed,  as  he  belived,  that  if  the 
due  administration  of  justice  could  be 
combined  with  a  traditionary  influence, 
such  as  that  exercised  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure 
that  object.     There  was,  however,  the 
immense  incongruity  to  be  taken  into 
account  of  having  one  tribunal  of  final 
appeal  for  England  and  a  different  one 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland.     After  due 
consideration,  therefore,  and  with  a  full 
sense    of    the    responsibility    of   their 
position,  they  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
introduce  a  measure  on  the  same  lines 
so  far  as  related  to  the  Court  of  Ultimate 
Appeal  as  those  which  had  been  laid  down 
by  Lord  Selborne,  and  consequently  Lord 
Cairns,  in  1874,  introduced  a  measure 
into  the  other    House    of   Parliament 
which  proposed  to  transfer  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  appeals  from  the  House  of  Lords 
to  the  new  tribunal  which  had  been 
devised  by  Lord  Selborne,  and  which 
was  to  come  into  existence  in  the  No- 
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vember  of  that  year.  Lord  Ouni%  at 
the  same  time,  introduced  provisioiiiB  finr 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  of  inter- 
mediary appeal,  and  dealt  wi&  pointB 
in  the  recommendations  of  the  Judioa- 
ture  Commission,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely omitted  for  the  sakeof  conTemenoe 
by  Lord  Selborne  in  the  previoiiB  year. 
Hon.  GoDtlemen  will  remember  that 
the  Session  of  1874  was  curtailed  of  its 
fair  proportions.  A  Dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, a  General  Election,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  Ministry  are  oimmi- 
stances  which,  I  think,  must  diminish 
the  Session  by  nearly  one*third  of  its 
duration.  In  addition  to  that,  one  of 
those  questions  which  are  not  introduced 
by  a  Government,  but  round  which  the 
feeling  and  passion  of  a  nation  occasion- 
ally and  almost  periodically  cluster  was 
introduced  into  the  other  House  by  a 
distinguished  Prelate,  the  Public  Wor- 
ship Eegulation  Bill,  which  being  sent 
down  to  this  House  was  moved  by 
a  private  Member,  so  engrossed  the 
attention  and  time  of  the  House  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  intro- 
duce the  measure  sent  down  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  measure,  if  it  had 
been  then  passed,  would  have  concluded 
the  question  of  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
Judicature,  and  entirely  settled  the 
issue  of  Ultimate  Appeal.  When  Par- 
liament met  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  we  had  to  consider  what  course  we 
should  take  with  regard  to  this  question, 
which  had  not  been  settled  owing  to 
the  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
referred.  We  could  not  help  remem- 
bering, in  coming  to  a  decision,  that 
the  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Cairns  in 
1874  had  passed  through  the  House  of 
Lords  almost  unanimously,  and  that  the 
Appeal  was  already  taken  from  the 
House  of  Lords  as  regarded  all  English 
cases.  We,  therefore,  felt  it  was  our 
duty,  and  at  the  same  time  only  respect- 
ful to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  same 
Bill  which  they  had  unanimously  passed 
in  1874  should  again  be  presented  for 
their  consideration.  But  it  so  happened 
that  in  the  interval  a  considerable  re- 
volution had  occurred  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Lords  itself  and  of 
powerful  Parties  outside  that  House. 
The  subject  had  been  deeply  considered 
and  acutely  felt,  and  instead  of  that 
state  of  perfect  apathy  which  was  origi- 
nally found  to  prevail  by  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  when  he  had  to  deal 
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with  the  question^  he  found  the  utmost 
excitement.  He  found  there  was  great 
opposition,  proceeding  not  merely  from 
his  own  Friends,  and  not  confined  to 
his  own  side  of  the  House,  but  also  in- 
cluding many  of  his  habitual  opponents. 
A  feeling  was  expressed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Lords  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  fate  of  the 
^ill  would  be  different  from  what  it  was 
in  1874.  Outside  the  House  that  senti- 
ment was,  I  may  say,  even  stronger. 
Influential  classes,  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly capable  of  offering  an  opinion 
upon  this  question,  had  made  themselves 
heard.  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood ;  and 
in  every  way  in  which  a  Government 
can  learn  what  opinion  is,  we  found  that 
we  were  on  very  dangerous  ground  if 
we  contemplated  settling  the  question 
of  Judicature  Reform,  and  of  carrying 
this  considerable  change  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  recommend  itself  to 
the  unanimous  feelings  of  the  country. 
The  result  was,  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment withdrew  the  Bill  which  they 
had  brought  forward  in  1875,  and  which 
had  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1874.  There  certainly  did,  from  that 
proceeding,  at  one  moment  appear  to  be 
a  disastrous  and  dismal  chance  of  the 
great  changes  which  had  to  be  accom- 
plished being  postponed  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  but,  as  it  was,  we  succeeded 
in  passing  a  short  Bill,  which  delayed 
for  another  year  the  operation  of  Lord  Sel- 
bome's  Act.  Well,  we  felt  it  our  duty  this 
year  to  consider  what  we  ought  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  on  this  subject,  for 
it  appeared  to  us  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  neglected.  The  delay  which  had 
occurred  in  the  formation  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  provided  for  by  the 
Bill  of  Lord  Selbome,  being  in  itself  a 
grievous  calamity.  We  had  to  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  what  were  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  High  Court  of 
Final  Appeal  should  be  established,  and 
we  had  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  Court  with  its  re- 
maining in  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
laid  down  four  considerations — I  believe 
I  may  call  them  principles — for  our  regu- 
lation. First  of  all  we  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Final  Court  of  Appeal  should 
be  similar  for  the  United  Kingdom — 
namely,  that  it  should  be  the  same  for 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Second- 


ly, we  felt  that  we  must  provide  that  it 
should  be  an  adequate  Court — adequate 
in  learning  and  trained  intelligence,  and 
in  the  high  authority  and  character  of 
its  members.  Thirdly,  we  felt  that  the 
Court  ought  to  be  a  continuous  Court — 
that  its  sittings  ought  to  be  continuous 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  legal 
year  ;  and,  fourthly,  it  was  our  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  regulate  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Court  and  to  obtain  as  eco- 
nomical an  administration  of  justice  as 
was  possible.  These  were  the  points 
which  we  had  before  us,  and  these  are 
the  points  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  provide  for,  among  other  matters,  in 
this  Bill.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  what  we  propose  in  this  Bill  is 
that  the  Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal  shall 
remain  in  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
propose  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
Members  of  that  House  shall  be  Lords 
of  Appeal.  The  Lord  Chancellor  will, 
of  course,  be  one,  and  all  Members  of 
the  House  who  have  filled  that  exalted 
position  will  be  Members  of  the  Court, 
as  will  all  other  Peers  who  have  filled 
judicial  posts  of  a  high  character.  Be- 
sides this,  we  propose  that  there  shall 
be  two  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary, 
chosen  from  the  Bench  or  from  the 
learned  Bar,  who  shall  be  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  Barons,  who  shall  exercise 
their  privileges  as  Barons  while  they 
hold  these  offices,  and  who  when  they 
have  ceased  to  hold  them  will  still  possess 
the  rank.  We  propose  that  they  shall 
receive  a  salary  superior  to  that  of  a 
Puisne  Judge,  but  inferior  to  that  re- 
ceived by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Benches. 
We  believe  that  in  this  way  we  shall 
certainly  secure  a  tribunal  similar  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  believe, 
also,  that  we  shall  secure  an  adequate 
Court — a  tribunal  which,  by  its  learn- 
ing, skilled  intelligence,  and  weighty 
character,  will  command  confidence 
and  respect.  We  further  propose  that 
at  no  time— although  there  will  doubt- 
less be  many  instances  when  the  attend- 
ance will  be  greater — shall  any  cause 
be  heard  by  fewer  than  three  Lords  of 
Appeal.  We  believe  that  these  pro- 
posals will  secure  a  similar  Court  and  an 
adequate  Court :  and  now  I  have  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  continuity  of  the 
sittings.  We  have  provided  in  fiiis  Bill 
that  that  continuity  shall  be  secured  by 
enacting  that  the  Lords  of  Appeal  shall 
sit  during  the  Prorogation  of  Parlia- 
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inent,  and  that  they  shall  hear  every 
issue  which  has  been  entered  on  their 
record  previous   to    that    Prorogation. 
The  fourth  point — namely,  the  attain- 
ment, if  possible,  of  a  more  economical 
administration  of  justice — is  a  subject 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.    In  the  first 
place,  the  expenditure  on  a  cause  before 
the  House  of  Lords  arises  mainly  from 
three  causes.     First  of  all,  it  arises  from 
the  fees  of  the  Court;   secondly,  from 
the  great  expenditure  incurred  by  every 
document  being  printed  which  is  placed 
before  the  Lords  of  Appeal ;  and,  thirdly, 
from  the  cost  for  professional  remunera- 
tion.    With  regard  to  the  fees  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  far  as  I  am  informed 
and  can  learn,  they  in  no  way  diflter  from 
the  fees  which  are  levied  in  our  other 
important  Courts ;  and  certainly  no  re- 
duction in  them  would  sensibly  influence 
the  cost  of  the  suit.     With  regard  to  the 
second  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
expenditure  occasioned  by  printing  all 
the  documents  which  are  placed  before 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  is  very  great.    But 
when  we  remember  how  the  clearness  of 
a  man's  judgment  is  assisted  when  he 
reads  a  printed  instead  of  a  manuscript 
document,  and  how  much  the  perspicuity 
of  his  intellect  and  his  quickness  of  per- 
ception  are  promoted  and  assisted  by 
such  conditions  ;  and  when  we  remember 
the  great — I  might  almost  say  the  awful 
— responsibilities  that  attends  a  Judge 
who  is  deciding  in  Ultimate  Appeal,  I 
think    we    should    hesitate    before  we 
sanction,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  the 
recourse    merely   to    manuscript    docu- 
ments.    Hon.  Members  can  judge  from 
their  own  experience  when  they  have  to 
read  Blue  Books  and  Reports  of  Evi- 
dence   before    Committees    how    their 
studies  are  facilitated  by  having  printed 
documents.     Therefore,   I   cannot  hold 
out  any  expectation  that  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  expenditure  by  altering  the 
existing  system.     I  will  now  say  a  few 
words  about  professional  remuneration, 
although  it  is  a  subject  beyond  legisla- 
tion.    A  suitor  will  obtain,  if  he  can,  as 
his  advocate  the  man  most  distinguished 
for  eloquence,   learning,  and  acuteness. 
He  will  have  the  best  representative  and 
the  best  adviser,  and  in  order  to  have 
them  he  will  take  care  that  the  remune- 
ration which  he  oflers  is  at  least  not  in- 
ferior to  that  which  would  be  offered  by 
another  suitor.     That  will  go  on,  not- 
withstanding any  sumptuary  laws  re- 
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specting  remnneration  which  we  might 
pass.    We  might  as  well  attempt  to  pus 
a  law  that  a  portrait  painter  ahoold  not 
receive  more  than  a  certain  sum  for  hii 
portrait,  and  then  suppose  that  Vandyke 
— I  will  not  mention  any  living  artist — 
would  always  receive,  in  consequence  of 
that  law,  the  same  remuneration.    This 
is  a  subject  of  expenditure  which,  of 
course,  we  must  leave  to  the  House  of 
Parliament  in  which  these  proceedings 
take  place ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  to  the  Bill  which  I  am  now 
asking  the  House  to  read  a  second  time 
to  state  that  no  effort  has  been  omitted 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  theSe  proceedings. 
A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  met 
to  consider  the  question  generally,  and  a 
permanent  Appeal  Committee,  of  which 
the  Lords  of  Appeal  will  be  Members, 
has  been  appointed  to,  continuously  dar- 
ing the  Session,  review  the  expense  and 
observe  the  course  and  progress  of  theee 
proceedings.    My  own  opinion,  if  I  may 
presume  to  g^ve  it,  is  that  after  all  the 
best  security  for  cheap  justice  is  prompt 
justice.    It  is  not  the  amount  of  tne  fees 
of  the  Court ;  it  is  not  the  costliness  of 
the  proceedings,  even  if  the  documents 
are  printed ;    it  is  not  the  professional 
remuneration  that  causes  the  extraordi- 
nary expense  sometimes  incurred  by  those 
who  are  suitors :  but  it  is  the  delay — it 
is  the  fact  that  arrears  are  perpetually 
accumulating.    I  have  now  placed  before 
the  House  the  outline  of  the   scheme 
which  they  will  find  in  this  Bill  for  the 
formation  of  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal. 
It  will  consist  of  many  ex  officio  Members, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,   those  who  have 
filled  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  men 
who  have  filled  high  judicial  offices,  and 
of  two  Lords  of  Appeal  in  ordinary.     A 
Tribunal  adequate  in  learning  will  al- 
ways be  secured  by    making    three   a 
quorum.     The  sittings  will  be  continu- 
ous during  the  whole  of  the  leg^  year, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce 
and  regulate  the  expenditure.     When 
we  lay  it  down  as  of  great  importance 
that  the  Tribunal  of  Ultimate  Appeal 
should  be  similar  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  House  I  know  will 
feel  the  incongruity  that,  while  you  are 
making  great  efforts  and  great  sacrifices 
to    attain    this    result,   there  are    still 
millions,   and  many    millions,   of  Her 
Migesty's  subjects,  in  her  Indian  Empire 
and  in   her  other  numerous  Depend- 
encies,   who  when  they  appeal  to  Her 
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Majesty  do  not  appeal   to    Her   Ma- 

i'esty  in  either  of  tne  Houses  of  Par- 
iament,  but  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council.  And  there  seems  at  first  some 
inconsistency  in  our  making  sacrifices  to 
obtain  a  similar  tribunal  of  appeal  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  leaving  the 
appeals  from  India  and  the  colonies  to 
be  addressed  to  another  tribunal.  There- 
fore, Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance that  some  connection  should  be 
established  between  the  House  of  Lords 
as  regards  the  subject  of  final  appeal 
and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council. 
The  Committee  of  Privy  Council  consists 
of  many  ex  officio  Members,  of  men  of 
very  great  learning  and  distinction.  It 
also  consists,  under  a  comparatively 
modem  Act,  of  four  salaried  Members, 
who  are,  of  course,  Privy  Councillors, 
and  who  generally  decide  the  appeals  in 
the  Privy  Council.  When  a  vacancy 
occurs  by  death  or  resignation  among 
these  four  salaried  Privy  Councillors  no 
successor  can  be  supplied  to  them  by 
Her  Majesty.  It  is  provided  by  the  Act 
that  we  must  come  again  to  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  the  subject ;  and,  therefore, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  this  question, 
that  is  a  consideration  which  the  House 
should  bear  in  mind.  What  we  propose 
is  this — that,  whenever  there  are  two 
vacancies  among  the  four  salaried  Privy 
Councillors,  a  third  Lord  of  Appeal  in 
the  House  of  Lords  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  when,  either  by  death  or  resig- 
nation, there  are  again  two  vacancies 
among  the  salaried  Privy  Councillors,  a 
fourth  Lord  of  Appeal  in  the  House  of 
Lords  should  be  appointed.  And  when 
that  is  consummated,  we  propose  that 
the  appeals  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 
the  Privy  Council  shall  be  decided  by  the 
same  individuals,  and  the  duties  of  the  four 
Lords  of  Appeal  will  be  in  both  Courts, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression.  It  will  be 
a  Tribunal  divided  into  two  Courts. 
After  that  statement  the  House  will 
naturally  like  to  know  what  chance  or 
rather  what  certainty  there  is  if  such  a 
change  is  agreed  to,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  provide  sufficiently  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  yet  terminate 
those  arrears  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  average 
of  the  cases  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
together  may  be  taken  at  250.  Certainly 
300  would,  I  think,  be  a  safe,  but  at  the 


same  time  a  somewhat  exaggerated  cal- 
culation. But  we  will  take  the  number 
of  300.  The  legal  year  consists  of  200 
days,  and  the  House  will,  therefore,  see 
that  if  this  arrangement  is  acceded  to 
the  four  Lords  of  Appeal,  assisted  fre- 
quently, of  course,  by  the  ex  officio  Mem- 
bers, will  easily,  I  might  say  completely, 
transact  the  business  of  appeal  of  the 
country  in  the  year,  so  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  state  of  affairs  whfbh  will 
not  admit  of  arrears.  It  may  be  asked, 
if  this  will  be  a  desirable  arrangement 
and  an  effective  one,  as  I  believe  it  will 
be,  why  do  you  not  propose  that  it  should 
at  once  come  into  operation  ?  Well,  no 
doubt,  logically  that  ought  to  be  our 
course,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  rule  of  Par- 
liament never  to  be  logical  in  legislation. 
The  Committee  of  Council  has  a  high 
reputation.  It  possesses,  deservedly,  the 
confidence  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
suitors.  It  transacts  at  this  moment  its 
business  with  unrivalled  efficiency,  while 
in  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  no  want 
at  the  present  moment  of  men  of  great 
learning  who  act  as  ex  officio  Lords  of 
Appeal.  Probably  there  never  was  a 
time  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  has 
been  so  distinguished  as  at  present  for 
its  legal  accomplishments  and  erudition. 
And,  therefore,  we  have  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  this  great 
change  to  the  course  of  time  rather  than 
to  make  a  violent  alteration  which  might 
perplex  and  alarm  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  with  confidence  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  great  disadvantage  in 
forcing  a  sudden  change  upon  the  Bench 
or  Bar.  So  far  I  have  confined  myself 
to  the  main  business  of  this  Bill,  and  have 
explained  to  the  House  its  purport,  as  far 
as  regards  the  institution  of  a  Final 
Court  of  Appeal.  If  the  House  will  con- 
sent to  pass  this  measure,  we  shall  have 
secured  what  we  always  look  upon  as  a 
great  object — namely,  similarity  of  ap- 

Seal  for  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
om,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole  Em- 
pire. We  shall  have  provided  a  Court 
adequate  for  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness that  will  come  before  it,  and  in- 
ferior, probably,  to  none  that  ever 
existed  in  learning  and  character;  we 
shall  have  terminated  one  of  the  jiist 
causes  of  complaint  in  this  counti^ — 
namely,  the  sudden  termination  of  other- 
wise satisfactory  labours  by  a  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament ;  we  shall  have  pro* 
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the  view  tliat  the  House  of  Lords  should 
retain  its  power  as  an  Appellate  Court, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  Court  of  In- 
termediate as  well  as  of  Final  Appeal. 
When  the  Measure  of  1873  came  before 
the  House,  the  right  hon.  Q-entleman 
himself  had  most  clearly  expressed  opi- 
nions with  reference  to  it  which  coincided 
with  those  held  by  Lord  Cairns.  In  fact, 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  measure 
of  1873  must  be  shared  by  Lord  Cairns 
as  well  as  the  Q-ovemment  of  that  day, 
and  by  the  right  hon.  Q-entleman.  If 
Lord  Cairns' s  views  were  such  as  were 
then  described,  he  had  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords  which  could  have  given 
effect  to  them,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  have  yielded  his  opinion. 
It  was  strange,  therefore,  that  the  House 
should  be  now  told  that  Lord  Cairns  and 
the  right  hOn.  Gentleman  himself  had 
always  been  opposed  to  depriving  the 
House  of  Lords  of  its  Appellate  Juns- 
diction,  and  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
lishment  of  an  Intermediate  Court  of 
Appeal.  But  not  only  were  the  views  to 
which  he  had  referred  entertained  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  1873,  but  they  were 
embodied  in  the  Bills  introduced,  upon 
the  responsibility  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, with  the  same  majority  as  they 
now  have,  in  1874  and  1875,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  transfer  of  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  a 
new  Court  of  Final  Appeal,  and  made 
no  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Intermediate  Court  of  Appeal.  Now 
came  the  influences  to  which  reference 
had  been  made.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Charley), 
having  nothing  else  to  do  in  the  Long 
Vacation,  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Wex- 
ford (Sir  George  Bowyer),  and  forming 
a  Committee  in  St.  James's  Place,  they 
brought  into  play  that  amount  of  public 
opinion  which  influenced  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
[Sir  George  Bowyeb  :  Hear,  hear !] 
Of  course,  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  find  he  was  able  to  change 
the  opinions  of  Lord  Cairns  and  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  so  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  character  of  their  Bill.  He  (Sir 
Henry  James)  was  not  prepared  to 
criticize  what  had  in  this  case  been 
called  public  opinion.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  the  influence  of  St.  James's 
Place    had    been   felt    in  .this  House. 

Sir  Senry  James 


There  appeared  to  be  about  St.  Jamo^i 
Place  a  sort  of  stagnant  atmospliere, 
producing  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
gathered  there  a  feeling  unfavourable, 
at  all  events,  to  reforms  of  a  revolu- 
tionary character,  or  to  such  as  were 
proposed  without  full  consideratioQ.  He 
therefore  contended  that  it  was  St. 
James's  Place  influence,  and  not  that  of 
public  opinion,  that  had  brought  aboat 
this  change  in  the  minds  of  the  noble 
abd  learned  Lord  and  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  They  had  now»  however,  to 
deal  with  that  as  a  practicalquestion,  and 
knowing  the  power  which  Mer  Majesty's 
Government  possessed  in  that  House,  of 
carrying  out  their  views  when  they  had 
once  determined  upon  them,  it  woidd,  in 
his  judgment,  be  well  for  the  House  to 
accept  this  Bill,  and  to  permit  it  to  be 
read  a  second  time,  subjecting  it,  of 
course,  to  a  fair  amount  of  criticism. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  measure 
was  a  good  one,  he  thought  that  the 
credit  for  suggesting  it  should  be  given, 
not  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Denbigh  Boroughs  (Mr.  Watkin  Wil- 
liams), who,  names  being  chang^,  had 
suggested  its  main  provisions  in  a  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  2^  2\mm  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1875.  That  letter 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  That,  in  place  of  Lord  Selbome's  High 
Court  of  Appeal  the  existing  Court  of  Loraa 
Justices  of  Appeal,  with  an  increased  number  of 
Lords  Justices,  should  be  retained,  and  form  a 
DiWsion  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature. 

"  2.  That  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  all 
Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  and  from  the  latter 
Court  t(S  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  of  the 
House  of  Ix)rds. 

**  3.  That  the  Crown  should  have  power  to 
confer  a  limited  number  of  judicial  Peeraffes 
upon  Judges  during  their  holding  office,  either 
as  Chief  Justices  or  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal, 
or  paid  Members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  that  these  Judicial  Peera, 
together  with  all  other  Peers  who  hold,  or  have 
held  judicial  office,  should  hear  and  dispose  of 
all  appeals  in  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  Lords  Justices 
thus  appointed  Judicial  Peers  should  be  relieved 
from  attendance  in  the  Intermediate  Court  of 
Appeal. 

*'  4.  That,  by  Order  in  Council,  all  ^Deals  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  might  be  referred  to  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

**  5.  That  the  appellate  busineaB  of  the  House 
of  Lords  should  be  disposed  of  at  soch  times* 
and  in  such  places,  and  in  such  msimpT  gene- 
rally as  to  the  number  of  Judges  and  other  mat* 
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ten  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by 
Standing  Chrden  of  the  Hon^e.** 

That  letter  was,  in  fact,  the  Bill  before 
the  House.  He  now  came  to  consider 
the  question  whether,  in  fact,  the  great 

{)rinciple  of  the  retention  of  the  Appel- 
ate Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
for  which  the  St.  James's  Place  Com- 
mittee had  struggled  so  manfully,  had 
in  reality  been  maintained.  The  great 
evils  which  Lord  Selbome  and  the  Q-o- 
vemment  of  1873  were  anxious  to  re- 
move were  these — that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  House  of  Lords  was  a  political,  and 
not  a  judicial  body ;  that  it  sat  for  judi- 
cial purposes  only  at  those  periods  of  the 
year  when  it  sat  for  legislative  purposes ; 
that  the  time  it  devoted  to  judicial  pur- 
poses was  inadequate  to  enable  it  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  properly  ;  and  that  its 
judicial  strength  was  insufficient.  He 
maintained  that  in  what  was  proposed  to 
be  done  by  this  Bill,  the  whole  of  the 
substance  of  what  had  been  contended 
for  by  the  Committee  of  St.  James's 
Place  had  been  given  up,  and  that  the 
name,  and  nothing  but  the  name,  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  been  retained — a 
rather  barren  victory  on  their  part. 
Those  who  had  suggested  the  measure 
of  1873  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  present  measure.  True  it  was  thAt 
in  future  the  causes  would  be  determined 
in  the  chamber  in  which  the  House  of 
Lords  sat,  but  the  Judges  who  would 
determine  them  would  be  altogether  dis- 
tinct as  a  body  from  that  House.  Expe- 
rience taught  that  where  there  were  paid 
Judges  and  Judges  who  existed  only  in 
an  ex  officio  capacity,  the  whole  of  the 
duties  would  eventually  come  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  former  alone.  In  this 
case  as  soon  as  the  four  paid  Judges  of 
Appeal  existed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  would  be  really  the  persons  per- 
forming the  duties.  They  would  be 
Peers — and  again  they  had  the  name — 
but  they  woiild  be  Peers  because  they 
were  Judges,  and  not  Judges  because 
they  were  Peers.  Another  object  they 
sought — namely,  that  there  should  be  a 
judicial  tribunal  sitting  not  only  when 
Parliament  was  sitting,  was  given  under 
this  Bill.  The  House  of  Lords,  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting,  would  be 
sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  If  all  that  was  satis- 
factory to  the  Gentlemen  who  fought  for 
what  they  called  a  great  principle,  they 
who  had  obtained  the  substance  of  what 
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they  fought  for,  would  not  be  behaving 
properly  if  they  offered  any  unfair  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, those  who  had  struggled  for  the 
substantial  reform  ought  to  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied with  the  success  they  had  gained, 
and  might  leave  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  change  to  console  themselves  with 
the  triumph  they  had  obtained  in  retain- 
ing the  empty  name  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  the  title  of  the  new  Final  Court 
of  Appeal.  With  regard  to  the  second 
portion  of  the  Bill  which  dealt  with  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  it  involved  a 
practical  question,  and  one  of  serious 
importance  when  considered  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  Intermediate  Court 
of  Appeal.  As  regarded  the  Intermediate 
Court  of  Appeal,  it  was  ti-ue  there  was 
no  direct  legislation,  but  indirectly  there 
was  much,  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  assumed  that  the  existing  Inter- 
mediate Court  was  to  continue  because 
up  to  the  present  it  had  been  found  sa- 
tisfactory, he  set  out  with  a  very  erroneous 
impression.  The  general  public  could 
not  know  very  much  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  seek  the  opinions  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  practice  of  the  law,  he 
would,  with  few  exceptions,  hear  the  ex- 
isting Intermediate  Court  described  in 
terms  of  disapproval.  The  opinion  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  might  be  opposed 
to  this  view,  but  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  take  a 
perfectly  accurate  view  of  the  subject. 
He  could  only  speak  of  the  Court  as  it 
was  when  he  was  sitting  as  a  Member, 
and  on  those  occasions  it  was  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  others  when  he  was  not 
present.  The  Court  would  be  satisfac- 
tory, no  doubt,  when  made  up  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Judges  borrowed  from 
the  Primary  Courts,  and  further  strength- 
ened by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who, 
when  hearing  appeals  was,  from  no  fault 
of  his  own,  neglecting  the  business  of 
his  own  Court  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  But 
when  constituted  under  other  conditions 
it  was  not  possible  to  regard  the  Court 
as  satisfactory,  and  it  should  not  be 
formed  in  such  a  manner.  It  Vas  clear 
from  the  proposals  of  the  Bill  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
reforms  were  necessary,  but  no  prompt  re- 
medy was  proposed.  Surely,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  if  it  was  considered  important 
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to  alter  the  constitution  of  a  Court,  that 
alteration  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  length  of  time  to  which  the  life  of  a 
member  or  members  of  the  present 
Court  might  extend,  but  should  be  made 
at  once.  If  satisfactory,  the  existing 
Court  should  remain  as  at  present;  if 
unsatisfactory,  it  should  be  remedied 
without  delay.  Another  objectionable 
feature  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  wished  to 
refer  was  that,  for  the  first  time,  it  gave 
to  the  Minister  in  power  patronage  of  a 
combined  nature,  for  it  would  enable 
him  to  appoint  as  Judges  lawyers  whose 
presence  would  not  strengthen  the 
Court,  but  might  either  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Government  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  enable  it  to  reward  services 
other  than  legal  which  had  in  times  past 
been  rendered  to  the  political  Parties 
with  which  they  were  connected.  He, 
however,  thought  the  public  would  de- 
sire to  see  every  safeguard  imposed,  so 
that  the  appointment  of  these  Judges 
should  be  for  their  merits,  and  not  for 
their  Parliamentary  support.  The  only 
suggestion  which  he  could  make  would 
be  that  the  provision  of  the  Bill  that  al- 
lowed the  appointment  of  barristers  of 
15  years'  standing  should  be  struck 
out,  and  that  the  appointment  should  be 
confined  to  those  who  had  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  sat  in  the  Primary  or 
Intermediate  Court.  They  would  thus  be 
Gentlemen  who  had  been  removed  from 
the  action  of  political  favour,  and  would 
have  given  some  proof  of  their  ability. 

Me.  MAETEN  said,  he  was  clearly 
of  opinion  last  year  that  the  course 
then  taken  by  the  Government  tended 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  great  judicial  problem 
before  them.  In  the  fusion  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  administration  of  the  two 
great  principles  of  Law  and  Equity  they 
had  a  basis  of  operation  which,  in  judi- 
cious hands,  could  not  fail  to  result  in 
the  satisfactory  determination  of  many 
questions  of  j  udicial  re-construction  which 
had  long  occupied  them.  Whatever  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
(Sir  Henry  James)  might  choose  to  say 
to  the  contrary,  so  far  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  having  changed  his  mind  in 
reference  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  had 
been  supposed,  his  course  had  been  en- 
tirely consistent  throughout,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinions  of  those  with 
whom  he  generally  acted — that  was,  a 
most  evident  and  most  earnest  desire  to 

Sir  Henry  James 
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should  have  the  advantage  of  the  moet 
perfect  economy  of  judiciid  power.  What 
was  mainly  desired  was  that  satisfactoiy 
Courts  of  Intermediate  and  Final  Appeal 
should  be  constituted,  and,  as  far  as  he 
could  judge,  the  measure   under  con- 
sideration would  achieve  these  objects. 
The  House  of  Lords  had   always  dis- 
charged the  judicial  functions  intrusted 
to  it  in    a  manner  which  commended 
itself  to  the  approval  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  Scotland  and  Irdand  also, 
and  he  thought   it  would    be   unwise 
rashly  to  interfere  under   the  circum- 
stances.  He,  however,  believed  that  our 
most    distinguished     Law     Beformers, 
headed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,   wero 
desirous  of  creating  and  maintaining  a 
Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal,  in  which  the 
Profession  and  the  public  would  have 
the  utmost  confidence.    With  reference 
to  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  Intermediate  Court  of  Appeal, 
he  must  say  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
learn,  the  decisions  of  that  Court  had 
given  unqualified  satisfaction.     He  was 
altogether  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  as  to  the 
constitution  of  that  Court,  except  as  to 
its  fluctuating  and  casual  character,  as 
to  which  he  concurred  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  that  it  was  desirable 
the  Court  should  be  a  permanent  one, 
and  that  its  Members  should  not  be 
casually  selected.     Then,  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment   of  additional    Judges,    the 
proposal  of  the  Government  that  two  ad- 
ditional Judges  should  be  appointed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
Court   of  Appeal  was  at  first  virtually 
agreed  to  and  adopted  by  the  House, 
during  the  discussion  on  the  Judicature 
Bill  last  Session,  but  the  proposal  was 
abandoned — as  he  understood — in  con- 
sideration   of   the    opposition    it    met 
with  from  a  high  quarter  at  the  other 
side  of  the  House.     The  question  was 
not  a  new   one,   and  if  the  hon.   and 
learned    Member    for    Taunton   would 
propose  that  there  should  be  two  ad- 
ditional Judges   in   the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, it  would  no  doubt  receive  favour- 
able consideration.     The  House  should 
remember  this  fact  in  reference  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal — that  unquestionably  its 
work    was  accumulating  very  rapidly, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that 
two  Courts  of  Appeal  had  usually  sat. 
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In  January  last  there  were  69  appeal 
cases ;  in  March,  86 ;  in  April,  107 ; 
and  on  the  12th  June,  120  cases  waiting 
for  hearing.  There  were  48  Chancery 
appeals  now  waiting  for  hearing,  whilst 
in  Easter  Term,  1876,  there  were  only 
11,  and  in  Trinity  Term  13.  As  to  the 
business  of  First  Instance,  his  own 
opinion  was  that  it  was  impossible  that 
in  the  Chancery  Division  the  number  of 
Judges  could  be  reduced ;  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  arrears  of  business  had 
been  rapid,  and  he  might  say  alarming ; 
the  number  of  causes  awaiting  hearing 
in  Easter  sittings  last  year  being  288, 
while  in  Easter  sittings  of  the  present 
year  the  number  amouiited  to  412.  In 
the  Court  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  and 
the  three  Vice  Chancellors'  Courts  the 
increase  was  also  ^eat  and  progressive, 
there  being  in  Trinity  Term,  1875,  328 
causes  waiting  for  hearing,  wMlst  now  the 
number  was  502  ;  and  there  was  no  hope 
that  these  four  learned  Judges  could 
keep  down  the  arrears,  more  especially 
as  the  necessary  absence  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  from  his  own  Court  in  order 
that  he  might  sit  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal involved  a  great  diminution  of  judi- 
cial strength,  as  well  as  the  closing  of 
that  noble  and  learned  Lord's  Court. 
In  the  Easter  Sittings,  1876,  which 
comprised  34  working  days  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  sat  only  14  days  in  the 
Bolls  Court,  and  was  absent  from  it 
and  sitting  on  appeal  for  20  days.  So 
far,  then,  from  there  being  a  likeli- 
hood of  the  House  being  able  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  Judges,  it  appeared  to 
be  obvious  that  the  appointment  of 
another  Vice  Chancellor  would  be  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  the  discharge  of  the 
business  with  anything  like  necessary 
speed.  The  examination  of  witnesses 
vivd  voce  in  Chancery  under  the  new 
practice  tended  much  to  prolong  the 
hearing  of  new  causes.  With  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal 
to  those  who  for  a  certain  time  had  dis- 
charged judicial  functions,  he  could  only 
say  that  no  doubt  it  was  most  important 
to  get  men  of  high  eminence  for  Judges 
of  Appeal,  but  that  was  no  reason  for 
restricting  these  appointments  to  those 
who  were  abeady  Judges ;  for  men  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  who  might 
well  be  appointed  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal in  the  first  instance ;  and  it 
would  be  somewhat  strange  that  a  bar- 
rister might  be  called  to  the  highest 


legal  office — ^that  of  Lord  Chancellor — 
and  yet  not  be  eligible  for  the  office  of 
Lord  of  Appeal.  Then,  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  appeal,  he  would,  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  suggest  that 
that  right  might  be  extended  by  allow- 
ing an  appeal  not  only  from  the  Inter- 
mediate Court,  but  from  the  Divisional 
Courts  direct,  without  the  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  Intermediate  Court. 
An  Intermediate  Court  of  Appeal  was 
often  useless,  because  when  it  had  once 
decided  a  point,  it  was  much  better  to 
take  a  similar  case  straight  to  the  House 
of  Lords  to  be  reviewed,  without  the  ex- 
pense and  delay  of  an  argument  before 
the  Intermediate  Court.  There  was 
nothing  novel  in  the  principle  of  the 

E repositions  contained  in  the  Bill,  and 
e  hoped  the  House  would  give  it  a 
second  reading. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUBT  said, 
he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing the  debate ;  but  he  felt  bound 
to  say,  that  if  the  Government  had  pur- 
sued a  consistent  course  from  first  to 
last  upon  the  subject,  it  was  one  of  a 
most  remarkable  character.  Let  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Marten)  recur 
to  the  authentic  records  of  Parliament, 
and  he  would  find  that  the  real  state  of 
the  case  was  very  different.  It  was 
certain  that  in  1873  the  Members  of  the 
present  Gt)vernment  supported  the  pro- 
posal to  do  away  with  the  House  of 
Lords  as  the  final  Appellate  Tribunal, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  present  Government  entered 
into  an  able  argument  to  induce  the 
House  to  support  that  proposal.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  stated  that 
the  subject  had  been  long  considered 
by  the  Profession,  the  suitors,  and  the 
Government;  that  the  principle  had 
been  perfectly  settled,  and  that  there 
was  to  be  only  one  Court  of  Appeal.  In 
1874  the  present  Government  came  into 
power,  and  they  made  the  same  pro- 
posal. They  were  then  masters  of  the 
situation.  That  House  was  not  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  they  might  refer  to 
the  Journals,  and  he  found  that  Lord 
Redesdale,  being  extremely  anxious  to 
prolong  the  judicial  existence  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  moved  a  Resolution  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  admitted  that  the 
House  of  Lords  was  preferred  by  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  as  a  Final  Court  of 
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Appeal  to  any  other,  and  that  as  a  satis- 
factory Court  of  Final  Appeal  had  not 
yet  been  established  for  England,  it  was 
expedient  that  time  should  be  allowed 
for  making  such  improvements  as  might 
perfect  the  constitution  of  the  House  as 
a  Final  Court  of  Appeal.  That  Resolu- 
tion said,  in  effect,  that  the  legislation 
of  1873  was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  abolish  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
first  name  in  the  division  which  nega- 
tived that  Resolution  was  that  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Derby  also  voted 
against  it,  and  how,  then,  could  it  be 
said  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
had  been  entirely  consistent  ?  In  1875 
an  Intermediate  Court  of  Appeal  was 
certainly  constituted,  but  it  was  a  merely 
provisional  measure  in  order  that  the 
proposal  to  prolong  the  judicial  existence 
of  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  re-con- 
sidered, and  now  in  1876  it  was  pro- 
posed to  retain  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  apart  from  the  controversy  as  to 
consistency  there  was  the  graver  one  as 
to  whether  they  were  to  have  an  adequate 
tribunal.  Of  course  there  was  no  use 
arguing  against  the  many  legions  who 
supported  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  All  he  said 
was  that  it  was  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  policy  those  legions  now  en- 
abled the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  main- 
tain was  not  the  policy  they  enabled  him 
to  maintain  in  1874,  but  an  exactly  op- 
posite policy.  He  deeply  regretted  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  have 
changed  their  opinions  on  this  matter. 
He  would  not  attempt  to  discover  the 
motives  which  had  induced  them  to  sup- 
port Lord  Selborne'sBillin  1873,  a  simi- 
lar Bill  in  1874,  and  the  same  principle 
in  1875,  and  afterwards  to  change  their 
views.  They  all  remembered  the  me- 
morable scene  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  a  Govern- 
ment commanding  a  large  majority,  to 
his  own  great  regret,  withdrew  a  Bill 
approved  by  the  Cabinet,  supported  by 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  sanctioned  by  both  sides 
of  that  House.  It  was,  however,  neces- 
sary, as  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James) 
had  said,  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain. For  himself,  he  admitted,  he  had 
always  desired  that  there  should  be  only 
one  Court  of  Appeal,  instead  of  an  Inter- 
mediate Court  of  Appeal,  because  these 

Sir  William  Sareouri 


perpetual  appeals  were  a  great  ^liouMi 

to  the  poorer  subjects  of  HerMajestr^aiid 
ended  in  favour  of  the  suitor  wlio  had 
the  longest  purse.      These  pii]id|dei, 
however,  after  having  been  thus  sooqiCad 
for  three  years,  and  after  being  sup- 
ported, as  he  had  said,  by  the  right  hoa. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Goren- 
ment,  was  now  thrown  over,  and  an  In- 
termediate Court  of  Appeal  was  to  be 
retained.     He  thought  every  member  of 
the  Profession   would  agree  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Taunton  in  his  criticism  upon  the 
existing  Intermediate  Coort  of  Appeal 
He  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  thought  what 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said  was 
very  true,  that  the  last  person  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  Court  was  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  for  it  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent Court  when  that  noble  and  learned 
Lord  was  present.     The  Bar  were  then 
treated  with  courtesy,  and  his  presence 
gave  a  weight  and  a  dignity  to  the  Conit 
which  he  was  afraid  it  did  not  always 
possess  in  his  absence.    He  must  confess 
that  if  anything  would  reconcile  him  to 
the  continuance  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  it  was  that  that 
judicial  dignity  which  was  so  important 
a  part  in  the  administration  of  justice 
was  always  found  there,  although  it  was 
sometimes  missed  elsewhere.     He  still, 
however,  regretted  that  the  highest  Court 
of  Judicature  in  the  country  was  to  be 
left  a  political  body,  and  that  had  always 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  continuing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords.     It  was  all  very  well 
to  say  that  that  objection  had  no  prac- 
tical operation,  because  the  Court  would 
not  have  to    deal  with  Constitutional 
questions,  for  it  was  at  the  moment  it 
should  not  operate    that  the  political 
character  of  the  House  of  Lords  became 
dangerous.     Cases  might  recur  like  that 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  involving  grave  po- 
litical questions  which  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  persons  who  were  actu- 
ally engaged  in  the  struggles  of  politics, 
and  the  public  would  think  that  in  the 
main  they  were  decided  upon  political 
considerations,  as  that  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
was.     [Sir  George  Bowyek  :  No,  no  !] 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wex- 
ford was  perhaps  the  only  man  who 
doubted  what  otners  believed  from  the 
first,  that  all  the  Liberals  voted  on  one 
side  and  all  the  Conservatiyes  on  the 
other.  Besides  political  questions,  others 
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that  were  more  or  less  class  questions 
might  arise,  as  in  the  Bridgewater  case, 
the  decision  of  which,  it  had  always  been 
considered,  was  influenced  by  other  con- 
siderations than  those  relating  to  prin- 
ciples of  conveyancing  and  real  property 
which  ought  to  have  guided  the  decision. 
These  were  the  main  reasons  why  it 
must  always  be  objectionable  to  leave 
the  final  Court  of  Judicature  in  the  hands 
of  a  political  body,  and  these  objections 
the  Bill  would  not  remove,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  took  Judges  and  made  poli- 
ticians of  them,  as  it  made  them  Peers 
because  they  were  Judges.  He  had  al- 
waysdeemedit  desirable  that  in  founding 
a  new  system  it  should  be  kept  free  from 
politics ;  but  they  had  practically  no  al- 
ternative but  to  accept  the  Bill  as  it 
stood.  No  doubt  it  removed  many  prac- 
tical objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  constituting  a  Court 
to  sit  when  the  House  itself  was  not 
sitting,  thus  severing  the  tribunal  as  a 
judicial  body  from  the  House  as  a  legis- 
lative body.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  was  practically  terminated  and 
transferred  to  a  body  of  gentlemen  with 
judicial  authority :  but  he  was  anxious 
to  know  what  would  be  their  social 
status  when  they  ceased  to  be  Judges  ? 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN:  The 
Bill  states  it. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET :  But 
what  was  to  be  their  status  in  life  ? 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN :  They 
will  become  Irish  Peers. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
then  what  a  farce  it  was,  for  it  seemed 
that  when  one  of  them  ceased  to  be  a 
Judge  he  would  cease  to  be  a  Peer  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  and  that 
suggested  that  in  order  to  improve  our 
Judicature  we  should  be  compelled  to 
separate  it  from  the  hereditary  Peerage. 
It  was  understood  that  this  final  Court 
would  satisfy  Scotland  and  Ireland  be- 
cause it  was  to  be  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  implied  a  supposition  that  the  law 
was  to  be  administered  by  an  hereditary 
Peerage ;  but  that  was  not  so,  and  there- 
fore there  was  a  severance  of  the  Judica- 
ture from,  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  That  seemed 
to  be  an  indirect  way  of  doing  that 
which  he  desired  to  do;  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  plan  of  187^),  because  it  in- 
volved total  separation.  It  was  not 
worth  while  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  name  of  the   House  of  Lords  to 


create    a    Court    of   this  hybrid  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  CHAELEY  congratulated  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  their  having 
introduced  a  statesmanlike  measure  ac- 
ceptable to  both  Houses,  and,  if  proof 
were  wanted  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  legal  Profession  and  of  the  coun- 
try generally,  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  no  Notice  had  been  given  of 
opposition  to  this  Bill.  Last  year  hon. 
Members  who  were  favourable  to  pre- 
serving the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  were  denounced  as 
a  clique  and  a  coterie  meeting  in  an  ob- 
scure place,  but  that  could  not  be  said 
now,  in  the  absence  of  opposition  to  the 
Bill.  Neither  could  it  be  said  that  the 
Government  were  afraid  to  depart  from 
the  policy  of  their  predecessors;  they 
had  done  so,  and  the  country  had  sup- 
ported them.  With  regard  to  the  division 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Marten),  he  (Mr. 
Charley)  was  one  of  the  Tellers,  and, 
as  14  Members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment voted  in  the  minority,  it  was  cer- 
tainly an  emphatic  protest  against  the 
policy  which  was  then  being  pursued. 
The  present  Government  had  been  quite 
consistent,  because  what  was  said  in 
1873  by  Lord  Cairns  and  the  Prime 
Minister  was,  that  if  an  Intermediate 
Court  of  Appeal  were  dispensed  with  it 
would  be  necessary  to  abolish  the  Ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  the  number  of  appeals  would 
be  too  large  for  it  to  deal  with  them. 
As  Lord  Selborne's  Act  had  destroyed 
the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords  for  England,  the  question  was 
whether  the  same  should  be  done  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  Lord  Cairns  being  to  establish 
one  Court  for  the  Three  Kingdoms.  A 
great  change  of  opinion  occurred  in 
1874,  and  the  Government  were  quite 
consistent  in  recurring,  not,  as  had  been 
stated,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Denbigh 
Boroughs  (Mr.  Watkin  Williams),  but 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  of 
1856.  The  Bill  was,  in  fact,  founded 
on  their  unanimous  recommendation. 
In  their  Eeport  they  said — 

''  Although  during  certain  periodii  the  number 
of  Law  Lords  in  regular  attendance  on  the  Ap- 
pellate Business  has  been  inadequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  public  and  the  Prof  et« 
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stead  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  Court 
of  four  salaried  Judges  as  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  Parliament,  sitting  alter- 
nately in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
Privy  Council.  In  conclusion,  he  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  making  these 
criticisms  on  the  Bill,  for  it  was  a  mea- 
sure which,  taken  on  the  whole,  showed 
the  constitutional  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he,  for  one,  wished  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  they  had  stemmed  the  torrent  of 
prejudice  which  had  been  awakened  by 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Press  against 
the  House  of  .Lords,  and  to  congratulate 
them  on  having  preserved  an  important 
part  of  the  Constitution.  The  opinion 
of  the  Bar  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
maintaining  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Bill  carried  out 
that  principle. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  had 
the  Court  proposed  to  be  established 
been  purely  English,  he  should  not  have 
troubled  the  House.  The  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  however,  was  becoming 
more  and  more  an  Indian  Court,  and 
as  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  this  was  a  subject  on  which 
he  had  great  experience,  he  ventured 
an  opinion.  In  the  main,  both  from  a 
Scotch  and  an  Indian  point  of  view 
he  was  favourable  to  the  Bill  of  the 
Government.  His  only  complaint  was, 
that  the  Government  had  not  followed 
out  what  the  head  of  the  Government 
described  as  a  logical  sequence  of  his 
statement,  that  the  Bill  would  not  take 
immediate  effect,  would  not  come  into 
operation  during  the  lives  of  the  four 
Judges  recently  appointed.  He  re- 
minded the  House  that  last  year  he  had 
suggested  that  they  should  not  borrow 
Judges  only  from  the  regular  Courts  as 
proposed  by  the  temporary  Bill,  but 
from  the  Privy  Council  also.  The  sug- 
gestion, however,  was  not  listened  to, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  regular 
Courts  were  still  accumulating  arrears, 
while  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  quite  under-worked. 
In  his  opinion,  the  public  interests  were 
being  sacrificed  to  an  excessive  punctilio 
for  personal  consideration.  Good  as  the 
present  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  was,  it  did  not  command  the  re- 
spect that  had  been  commanded  by  the  old 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  which  was 
constituted  somewhat  as  the  present  Bill 
proposed.     If  some  of  the  Judges  of  the 
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Judicial    Comnuttee  of   Privy    Oonsnl 
could  be  transferred   to    other  Conrts, 
immediate  effect  might  be  griven  to  the 
Bill,  and  they  might  have  that  form  of 
Judicial  Committee  which  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  present,  while  the  other 
Courts  would  be  rendered  efficient.  But, 
as  the  hon.   and  learned   Member  for 
Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James)  had  shown, 
the  Bill  could  not  take  effect  until  four 
of  the  present  Judges  who  were  not  all 
old  men,  and  who  they  hoped  might  live 
many  years,  should  have  disappeared  in 
the  course  of  nature.     The  present  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  Privy  Council  com- 
prised two  paid  Judges  on  full  salaries, 
and  two  Indian  Judges  not  receiving 
full  salaries,  but  only  the  difference  be- 
tween liberal  pensions  and  the  salaries 
of  Judges   of  Appeal.     He  sugg^ested 
that  the  fully  paid  should  be  transferred 
to  one  of  the  other  Courts,  but  he  was 
told  that  this  was  impossible,  firom  per- 
sonal considerations.     He  thought  these 
ought  not  to  prevail  as  against  pubho 
interests.     He  was  afraid  the  result  of 
maintaining  the  present  system  in  the 
Judicial  Committee  would  be  that,  hav- 
ing the  present  large  Court,  they  would 
think  it    necessary   to    find    work    for 
it.     In  his  opinion,  appeals  from  India 
were  already  too  numerous.     These  ap- 
peals came    from    10  or    12    different 
tribunals,  and  though,  no  doubt,  that 
was  favourable  to  English  lawyers,  the 
expense  and  loss  of  time  were  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  Native 
as  well  as  to  public  justice.      Appeals 
from  India  to  the  Privy  Council  should 
be  confined  to  cases  of  importance  in- 
volving important   points  of  law,   and 
should  not  be  permitted  in  petty  cases 
or  those  involving  mere  facts.     There- 
fore, he  appealed  to  the  Government  to 
say  whether  they  would  not  enable  their 
Bill  to  be  immediately  carried  out  by 
the  transferring  of  two  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitted 
for  Monday  next. 

UNIVEBSITY  OF  OXFORD  BHJL  [Xorrft]. 

{Mr.  Gathoms  Hardy,) 

[bill  146.]      SECOND  BEADIKO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.     GATHOENE     HARDY,     in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
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second  time,  said,  when  lie  looked  back 
upon  the  time  when  he  was  an  under- 
graduate   at    Oxford,    and    compared 
Oxford  of  the  present  day  with  that 
time,  he  saw  how  great  had  been  the 
changes  which  resulted  from  the  Act  of 
1854,    and  the    Commission  by  which 
that  Act   had  been  preceded.     He  did 
not  intend,   however,  to  go  into  what 
had  happened  in  former  days.     He  only 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Oxford  of  the  present  day  had  a 
much  larger  number  of  undergraduates 
than  it  had  at  that  time,  and  that  there 
was  every  prospect  of  the  number  in- 
creasing.    Not  only  were  the  Colleges 
filled,  but  there  were  a  large  number  of 
unattached  students ;  and  he  thought  he 
might  say  that  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  taking  a  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  country  which  was  not 
only  felt  within  the  Universities  them- 
selves, but  by  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  their  worth  in  all  parts  of  the  Qnited 
Kingdom.     As  to  the  measures  which  it 
was  proposed  to  take  to  enable  them  to 
extend  their  usefulness  still  further,  the 
Commission  of  1854  practically  settled 
the  question  of  the  government  of  Oxford 
University ;  and  there  was  no  intention 
in  the  Bill  to  alter  the  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  University  authorities 
or  Colleges  so  far  as  that  Government  was 
concerned.  There  had  been  two  Commis- 
sions since  then ;  one  on  scientific  research, 
and  the  other,  which  had  recently  sat, 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Universities  and 
Colleges.     With  respect  to  that  which 
sat  on  scientific  research,    it  went  into 
questions    which    had   excited  a  good 
deal  of  attention.     He  spoke  more  &om 
his  knowledge  of  Oxford  than  of  Cam- 
bridge;   and    he  would    pass  by    the 
Commission,  with  the  remark  that  what 
it  recommended  was  that  the  Universities 
should  address  themselves  more  to  re- 
search   than  they  had  hitherto  done, 
and  one  of  the  proposals  of  this  Bill 
was    to     enable    the    Commission    to 
deal  with  scientific  research.     He  came 
next  to  the  Commission  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Universities  and  Colleges, 
and     everybody    would     concur     that 
that  Commission  clearly  made  out  that 
while  the  Colleges  were  comparatively 
rich,  the  Universities  were  poor;  the 
Universities  not  having  sufficient  means 
for  the  extension  which  was  required  of 
them,  whilst  the  CoUeges  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enable  them,  without  any  inter- 


ference with  their  working,  to  contribute 
still  more  liberally  to  their  assistance 
than  they  had  done  hitherto.  No  doubt, 
it  was  true  that  there  had  been  a  great 
many  disputes  as  to  the  results  of  this 
Commission  and  the  conclusions  arrived 
at.  Anybody,  however,  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  Blue 
Book  would  find  that  there  was  a 
vast  increase,  present  and  perspective, 
in  the  College  revenues,  and  that  the 
Universities  had  gradually  become  de- 
ficient in  the  means  of  carrying  out  those 
things  which  were,  in  his  opinion,  as 
essential  for  the  Colleges  as  for  the  Uni- 
versities themselves.  He  had  observed 
some  time  since  a  statement  in  an  able 
letter,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the 
public  journals,  that  the  Universities 
had  urgent  claims  upon  them  for  li- 
braries, museums,  schools,  Professors' 
rooms,  more  Professors,  and  increased 
remuneration  for  their  teaching,  and 
that  they  had  not  money  to  meet  those 
demands.  In  that  letter  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by 
levying  additional  taxation  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Universities ;  but  that,  he 
thought,  would  bear  very  hardly  on  the 
poorer  class  of  students,  and  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question  if  they  wished  to  en- 
courage people  to  resort  to  the  Univer- 
sities. If,  then,  the  members  were  not  to 
be  taxed  sufficiently  to  meet  the  objects 
in  view,  were  they  prepared  to  ask  for  a 

gant  of  public  money,  and  was  the 
ouse  prepared  to  tax  the  country  for 
that  object  ?  For  his  own  part,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  might 
legitimately  be  done  to  aid  a  national 
University  under  certain  circumstances, 
but  not  while  there  were  other  resources 
at  command  which  could  be  taken  with- 
out injury  to  others  and  devoted  to  the 
same  kind  of  objects  for  which,  if  applied 
to  Colleges,  it  would  be  devoted.  The 
present  Bill,  therefore,  was  a  Bill  for  en- 
acting that  there  was  an  interdepend  ency 
between  the  Universities  and  Colleges 
from  which  the  latter  derived  stability, 
which  rendered  it  just  and  fair  that  the 
Colleges  should  contribute  towards  the 
funds  of  the  University  from  which  they 
derived  their  character,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  its  usefulness  and  making  it 
re-act  on  the  Colleges  to  their  advantage. 
The  matter  would  not,  he  might  add, 
inasmuch  as  several  of  the  Colleges  had 
already  been  shown  to  have  contributed 
largely  to  University  purposes,  be  left 
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to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Colleges, 
because  there  might  be  an  indisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  and  an  over 
willingness  on  the  part  of  others  to  con- 
tribute ;  but  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Bill  would,  he  hoped,  look  upon  the 
needs  of  the  Universities  and  the  means 
of  the  Colleges  as  a  whole,  and  en- 
deavour to  deal  out  justice  to  each,  not 
attempting  to  deprive  the  Colleges  of  the 
funds  of  which  they  stood  in  need,  but, 
when  their  wants  were  supplied,  taking 
care  that  the  funds  at  their  disposEd 
should  be  made  available  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Universities.  The 
Bill  had  been  characterized  by  some  as 
a  revolutionary  measure  ;  but  there  was 
nothing,  he  contended,  to  be  found 
within  the  four  comers  of  a  revolu- 
tionary character.  If,  as  was  said, 
it  would  tend  to  destroy  the  College 
system,  he  for  one  should  not  have 
brought  it  forward.  AU  that  had  grown 
up  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had 
been  dependent  on  the  Colleges  in  con- 
nection with  the  Universities,  and  it  was 
that  system  which  was  peculiar  to  those 
two  Universities,  which  had  done  so 
much  to  establish  them  in  the  affection 
of  the  country,  and  which,  he,  for  one, 
would  do  nothing  to  endanger.  It  was 
far  from  his  intention  to  destroy  the  in- 
dependence and  self-government  of  the 
Colleges,  or  affect  them  injuriously  in 
any  way ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  should 
wish  them  to  be  so  thoroughly  connected 
with  the  University  that  they  would 
assist  it  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  them- 
selves. There  was  no  disposition,  so  far 
as  the  Bill  was  concerned,  to  alter  the 
system  of  study  in  the  University,  and 
he  trusted  that  whatever  might  be  done 
for  science  or  research  nothing  would  be 
done  to  sacrifice  that  literary  teaching 
which  had  always  been  connected  with 
the  Universities.  Classical,  historical, 
philosophic,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
learning  would,  he  hoped,  still  be  main- 
tained to  the  same  extent  as  at  present, 
and,  if  it  were  found  necessary  to  intro- 
duce new  studies  or  give  increased 
facilities  to  students,  it  would  be  done 
without  the  destruction  of  existing 
systems,  and  he  trusted  the  foundation 
would  always  remain  of  a  good,  sound, 
classical  education.  There  was,  at  all 
events,  no  intention,  so  far  as  the  Bill 
went,  to  destroy  any  of  those  studies. 
What  was  wanted  was  that  the  Bill 
should  be  what  he  might  call  an  acade- 
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mical  Bill,  and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
considered  either  in  a  theological  or  a 

Political  point  of  view.       It  took  the 
Fniversity  and  Collets    as    it    found 
them,  and  its  object  was  to  give  them 
increased  life  and  energy,  and  tend  to 
the  improvement  of  both.     In  order  to 
do  that  a  Commission  such  as  that  a]K 
pointed  under  the  Bill  should  not,  in  hu 
opinion,   ttdce  isolated  cases.     A  great 
many  people  said — "When  you  nave 
seen  so  much  done,  why  not  leave  the 
matter  to  the  continuance  of  volantarr 
action?"     At  present  there  were  great 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  funds  should  be  applied  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  useAilness  of 
the  Universities,  and  that  House,  would, 
he  thought,  be  singularly  ill-quaiified  to 
discuss  the  details  of  the  subject.    It 
was  only  by  means  of  a   Commission 
which  could  examine  and  test  all  the 
operations  of  the  Universities  and  Col- 
leges that  any  satisfactory    conclusion 
could  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  relations  between  them  should 
be  varied.     If  the  whole  thing  were  left 
to  voluntary  effort,   the  burden   could 
never  be  equalized,  and  therefore  it  was 
desirable  to  have  persons  who   would 
inquire  into  matters  on  the  spot.    There 
were,  he  might  add,  many  who   were 
anxious  for  a  greatly  enlarged  Profes- 
sorial system.     Whenever  he  went  to 
Oxford  now  he  found  some  600  or  700 
men  at  the  schools  being  examined.   All 
those  intermediate    examinations  were 
wholly  unknown  in  his  time  ;  but  there 
was  now  a  perpetual  state  of  examina- 
tion.    When,  however,  the  present  Bill 
was  being  brought  forward   with    the 
means  of   increasing    the   Professorial 
system,   he  hoped  no   extravagant    or 
exaggerated  extension  would   be  made 
in  that  respect  without  full  consideration, 
for  in  his  opinion  nothing  should  be  done 
in  the  way  of  Professorial    extension 
which    would    extinguish    the    tutorial 
system.     Professorial    teaching    would 
never  meet    the  examination   require- 
ments of  the  present  day.     The  tutorial 
system,  by  the  mere  action  of  the  Col- 
leges themselves,  was  at  present  taking 
a  very  different  form  from  that  which 
it  did  formerly.     It  was  used  economi- 
cally and  advantag^uslv,  and  he  held  a 
statement  in  his  hand  wnich  pointed  out 
that  the  teaching  of  the  tutors  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  their  own  Colleges. 
At  present  different  Colleges  associated 
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themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of 
general  mathematical  or  classical  teach- 
ing, and  the  existing  system  should  not 
be  interfered  with  rashly,  neither  should 
we  deprive  the  Colleges  of  the  funds  they 
required  for  those  purposes  in  order  to 
institute  what  was  called  Professorial 
teaching  in  the  University.     He  did  not 
wish  to  disparage  that  kind  of  teaching 
which,  no  doubt,  had  an  advantage  in 
giving  a  large  and  general  view  of  great 
subjects;  but  it  could  not  impress  special 
parts  of  subjects  on  the  minds  of  pupils  as 
well  as  individual  teaching  did.  He  now 
came  to  a  question   which  had  raised 
some  feeling — that  of  residence.     Far 
be  it  from  him  to  say  that  a  non-resident 
Fellow  was  an  idle  man,  for  he  knew 
much  of  the  reverse.    At  the  same  time, 
he  might  remark  that,  as  far  as  his  im- 
mediate  bearing    on   his   College  and 
University  was  concerned,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  he  did  not  render  any 
special  services  for  the  income  which  he 
enj  oy  ed  eit  her  to  the  College  or  t  heUniver- 
sity.    He  might  take  a  considerable  part 
in  the  improvement  of  the  Colleges  and 
the  University,  but  being  non-resident,  he 
did  not  give  any  assistance  to  education 
going  on  therein.     Besides,   it  seemed 
to  him  remarkable  that  life  prizes  should 
be    given    for    a    single    examination, 
whether  he  rendered  services  or  not. 
At  present  a  man  went  in  for  an  exami- 
nation, and  if  he  obtained  it  and  con- 
tinued celibate  he  was  entitled  to  hold 
the  Fellowship  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
That  was  a  position  which,  in  his  opinion, 
justified  the  declaration  in  the  Preamble 
that    provision     should    be    made    for 
limiting  the  tenure  of  Fellowships.     He 
could  not  help  feeling  that  on  this  point 
the  House  would  have  an  almost  unani- 
mous opinion.     He  had,  however,  seen 
many  poor  men  who  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  go  to  the  Bar  at  all  if  they 
had  not  had  at  the  beginning  a  small 
Fellowship  to  begin  with.    With  regard 
to  the  condition   of   celibacy,    it    was 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  might 
not  be  relaxed  in  the  case  of  Fellows 
who  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to 
educational  work  in  the  University.  Now 
what  was  the  University  to  get  from 
those  who  were  able  to  assist  it  ?  Every- 
body was  most  anxious  that  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
should  be  extended.     For  that  purpose 
additional  buildings  would  be  required, 
and  no  one  could  doubt  that  a  great 


central  library  like  the  Bodleian,  which 
admitted  the  whole  world,  might  fairly 
expect  not  only  to  be  supported  by  the 
University,   but    to    receive    assistance 
from  the  Colleges  also.    He  next  came 
to  the  question  of   what    was    called 
research.     Sometimes  he  did  not  quite 
know  whatwas  meant  by  those  who  made 
use  of  the  word.     If  it  were  meant  that 
we  should  give  an  income  to  a  gentle- 
man for  pursuing  his  classical,  histori- 
cal, or  scientific  investigation,  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  justify  the 
employment  of  a  fund  in  that  way.    No- 
thing, indeed,  would  require  more  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Commission  than 
the  endowment  of  research  properly  so- 
called.  With  regard  to  research  on  phy- 
sical   subjects,   in  which   investigation 
was  most  required,  how  were  we  to  treat 
a    man  ?      Was  he  to  be  treated  like 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  was  placed  in  a  large 
mansion   and   left   to  study  the   stars. 
That  great  astronomer  did  so,   but  it 
was  doubtful   whether  everybody  who 
was  placed  in  an  equally  comfortable 
position    would    follow    the     example. 
Therefore,  provision  ought  to  be  made 
that  the  research  should  be  for  definite 
objects  and  for  a  definite  period,  and 
that  the  results  should  be  ascertained 
before  the  salary  originally  given  was 
continued.     He   also   trusted   it  would 
be  of  that  kind  which  was  essential  to 
teaching,  and  which  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Colleges  and  the  Uni- 
versity that  supplied  funds  for  it.     He 
thought,  however,   that  was  a  matter 
that  might  be  fairly  left  to  the  Commis- 
sioners.   In  some  of  the  Petitions  it  was 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  preli- 
minary inquiry,  but  he  supposed  that 
meant  a  preliminary  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissioners  before  they  laid 
down  any  definite  rules.     They  would 
no   doubt    look  at   the   question  as  a 
whole  before  coming  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion.    He  took  it  for  granted  that  no 
information  would  be  withheld  by  the 
University  or  any  of  the  different  Col- 
leges ;  and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt 
that  the  Commissioners  would   obtain 
all  the  information  which  they  might 
require.      The    question   had  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated  that  there  was 
enough  of  information  at  present  avail- 
able to  enable  them  to  come  to  such  a 
conclusion    as   to    render   them  imme- 
diately able  to  enter  upon  action.   With 
respect  to  the  Amendment  on  the  Paper 
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of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Osborne  Morgan),  he  believed  it 
was  not  hostile  to  the  Bill,  but  it  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  de- 
finition of  what  was  intended  to  be  done. 
In  regard  to  the  point,  he  might  observe 
that  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  laid  down 
certain  principles  in  general  terms,  while 
the  15th  clause  gave  to  the  Commis- 
sioners as  much  guidance  as  could  be 
given,  considering  that  they  would  have 
to  inquire  before  they  formed  their  con- 
clusions. Beyond  that  the  Bill  itself 
was  fi'amed  on  the  principle  that  a  Uni- 
versity should  contain  within  itself  every 
art  and  science  necessary  for  use  that 
men  should  know — that  there  should  be 
some  one  or  other  able  to  teach  any 
one  of  those  great  subjects  which  influ- 
ence the  destinies  of  the  world.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioners,  in  statutes 
made  by  them  for  the  University,  might 
make  provision  for  affording  further  or 
better  instruction  in  any  art  or  science, 
for  consolidating  any  two  or  more  Pro- 
fessorships or  Lectureships,  for  erecting 
and  endowing  Professorships  of,  or  Lec- 
tureships in,  any  art  or  science,  and  for 
increasing  the  endowment  of  any  Pro- 
fessorship of,  or  Lectureship  in,  any  art 
or  science.  Another  object  for  which 
the  Commissioners  might  make  provi- 
sion was  **  for  altering  the  conditions  of 
elligibility  and  mode  of  election  to  any 
Professorship  and  public  Readership." 
Some  amendments  of  this  nature  might 
certainly  be  made  with  advantage.  An- 
other object  was  **for  providing  re- 
tiring pensions  for  Professors  and  public 
Readers."  This  would  be  a  beneficial 
provision,  for  what  could  be  more  un- 
desirable than  that  men  in  such  a  posi- 
tion should  cling  to  it  to  the  last,  wish- 
ing to  teach,  but  without  the  ability  to 
teach,  because  no  retiring  allowance 
could  be  given  to  them  ?  The  next  ob- 
ject was  to  provide  new  or  improve 
existing  buildings,  libraries,  collections, 
or  apparatus.  He  was  told  that  in  the 
Museum  at  present  there  were  60  or  70 
students  where  there  was  only  room  for 
20.  Even  upon  the  ordinary  principles 
of  demand  and  supply  such  an  object  as 
this  must  be  provided  for.  The  next 
purpose  mentioned  was  **  for  diminish- 
ing the  expense  of  University  education 
by  founding  scholarships  tenable  by  un- 
attached students  not  members  of  any 
College,  or  by  paying  salaries  to  the 
teachers  of  such  students,  or  otherwise." 
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This  provision  was  introduced  at  the 
instance  of  the  most  rev.  Primate  the 
Archbishop  of   Canterbury.      He   (Mr. 
Hardy)  was  certainly  of   opinion  that 
ability  combined  with   poverty  should 
receive  assistance,  but  it  mi^ht  be  worth 
considering  in  Committee  whether  the 
limitation  here  expressed  was   not  too 
narrow.     In  the  Halls  there  were  some 
men  quite  as  poor  as  the   unattached 
students,  without  many  of  the   advan- 
tages   which   the  imattached    students 
enjoyed  ;  and  therefore  the  limitation  in 
the  clause  might  probably  be  extended 
with  advantage.  Then  came  the  Colleges, 
and  the  general  principle  laid  down  was 
that   the  University  and   the    Colleges 
were  a  whole ;  that  the  University  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Colleges,  and  must  be 
put  in  a  state  to  meet  all  demands  for 
instruction  in   science    and    art   which 
properly  formed  part  of  University  edu- 
cation ;  that  there  should  be  a  central 
power  in  the  University ;  and  that  the 
Colleges  should  feel  themselves  so  bound 
up  with  the  University  that  they  should 
not  hesitate  to  give  of  their  abundance 
towards  it.    If  tUs  feeling  were  elicited, 
he  was  sure  that  there  would  be  a  re- 
action of  benefit  to  the  Colleges  them- 
selves.    Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  had 
an  existence  prolonged  beyond  that  of 
most  such  institutions.  There  were  older 
ones    elsewhere,   but  there  were  none 
more  famous  or  to  which  the  heart  of 
England  was  more  thoroughly  attached. 
For  years  the  two  Universities  had  been 
endeavouring  to  meet  the  educational 
wants  of  the  country.     They  came  now 
to  Parliament,  and  he  might  say  that  they 
came  almost  unanimously,  for,  whatever 
might  be  the  differences  of  opinion  upon 
certain  details  of  the  Bill,  there  was  an 
almost  unanimous  opinion  in  the  Univer- 
sity that  the  time  had  come  when  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Colleges  with  the  University 
and  of  the  University  with  the  Colleges 
should  be  re-considered ;  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  great  and  g^wing 
funds  of  the  Colleges  should  be  made 
applicable  to  the  purposes  stated  in  the 
Bill.     He  trusted,   therefore,   that  the 
House  would  concur  with  the  University 
in  obtaining  some  of  the  g^eat  results 
which  were  foreshadowed  in  the  Bill, 
and  which  he  had  ventured,  though  so 
feebly,  to  describe.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time.'' — (Jfr.  Gathorne  Hardy,') 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN,  in  mov- 
ing  as  an  Amendment — 

'*  That  in  view  of  the  large  legislative  powers 
entrusted  to  the  Universitv  of  Oxford  Com- 
missioners by  this  Bill,  this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Bill  does  not  sufficiently  declare  or  de- 
fine the  principles  and  scope  of  the  changes 
which  such  Commissioners  are  empowered  to 
make  in  that  University  and  the  Colleges 
therein," 

said,  he  hoped  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  disclaim  any  intention  on  his  part  to 
obstruct  the  Bill  or  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment. On  the  contrary,  he  desired 
to  thank  the  Ministry  for  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  they  had  ^appled  with 
this  difficult  question,  and  particularly 
to  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Hardy),  for  the  conciliatory  and 
riBassuring  speech  in  which  he  had  in- 
troduced his  measure.  Approaching,  as 
he  wished  to  do,  the  subject  from  an 
academical  rather  than  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  he  would  endeavour  to 
avoid  any  topics  which  might  divert  the 
attention  of  the  House  from  the  objects 
they  all  had  in  view — the  real  improve- 
ment of  the  University.  Before  discus- 
sing the  Bill,  let  him  say  one  word  as  to 
that  which  was  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Bill — he  might  almost  say  it  was 
the  Bill — the  Commission  itself.  It 
might  seem  presumptuous  for  a  private 
Member  like  himself  to  criticize  even 
from  a  favourable  point  of  view  so  dis- 
tinguished a  body  of  men.  At  the  same 
time  their  names  were  now  public  pro- 
perty, and  one  necessary  consequence  of 
entrusting  such  exceptional  powers  to 
any  body  of  men  was  to  make  the  Bill 
a  question  of  men  rather  than  of  mea- 
sures, and  to  make  any  discussion  which 
made  no  reference  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission  necessarily  incomplete.  For- 
tunately, of  the  majority  of  that  body  no- 
body could  speak  except  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified commendation.  Every  one  who 
had  known  Lord  Sel  borne  in  that  House 
or  at  the  Bar,  who  remembered  his  brilli- 
ant University  career,  and  who  had 
witnessed  his  recent  indefatigable  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  legal  education,  would 
feel  that  no  better  person  could  be  found 
to  preside  over  such  a  Commission.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Justice  Grove,  of  Mr. 
Montague  Bernard  and  Sir  Henry  Maine, 


were  names  of  wide  and  deserved  re- 
putation, and  as  to  his  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (Mr.  Eidley)  he  hoped  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say  to  his  face  what  he  had 
often  said  behind  his  back,  that  no  more 
worthy  representative  of  young  Oxford 
could  be  found  on  those  benches.  Of 
Lord  Bedesdale  he  wished  to  speak  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  great 
name  and  a  most  useful  and  able  public 
functionary.  But  it  had  occurred  to 
others  besides  himself  that  Lord  Hedes- 
dale's  large  experience  and  great  talents 
had  been  acquired  and  displayed  rather  in 
discovering  objections  than  in  surmount- 
ing them — rather  in  picking  holes  in  the 
schemes  of  others  than  in  framing  such 
schemes  as  those  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  address  itself,  and  he 
might  be  pardoned  for  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament 
was  the  very  best  education  for  a  Uni- 
versity Reformer.  Of  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  he  could  speak  with  less 
reserve,  for  so  strong  was  the  objection 
entertained  to  him  in  ** another  place" 
that  his  name  was  actually  challenged, 
not  only  by  a  debate,  but  by  a  division. 
Surely,  if  it  was  necessary  to  place  on 
the  Commission  some  representative  of 
Dr.  Burgon's  school  of  theology,  some 
less  ostentatiously  aggressive— he  might 
almost  say  pugnacious — champion  of  that 
school  might  have  been  selected.  Oxford 
men  had  not  forgotten — they  could  not 
forget — how  only  a  few  years  ago  Dr. 
Burgon  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  from 
the  University  Pulpit  one  of  the  best 
and  ablest  men  who  had  ever  adorned 
the  English  Church  or  any  other  Church 
— the  Dean  of  Westminster.  He  thought 
the  noble  Lord  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
must  have  forgotten  this  episode  in  Dr. 
Burggn'a  career,  when  he  placed  him 
upon  a  Commission  which  ought  to  com- 
mand, and  which  he  believed  was  in- 
tended to  command,  the  general  con- 
fidence of  the  University.  But  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  each  Commissioner  they  were, 
as  regards  the  University  itself,  an  out- 
side body.  Only  one  of  them,  he  believed, 
had  ever  been  connected  by  residence 
with  the  University  since  he  had  taken 
his  degree.  Two  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  those  certainly  not  the  least  dis- 
tinguished, had  been  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  among  the  busiest  members 
of  the  busiest  Profession  in  England, 
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of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Osborne  Morgan),  he  believed  it 
was  not  hostile  to  the  Bill,  but  it  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  de- 
finition of  what  was  intended  to  be  done. 
In  regard  to  the  point,  he  might  observe 
that  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  laid  down 
certain  principles  in  general  terms,  while 
the  15th  clause  gave  to  the  Commis- 
sioners as  much  guidance  as  could  be 
given,  considering  that  they  would  have 
to  inquire  before  they  formed  their  con- 
clusions. Beyond  that  the  Bill  itself 
was  fi'amed  on  the  principle  that  a  Uni- 
versity should  contain  within  itself  every 
art  and  science  necessary  for  use  that 
men  should  know — that  there  should  be 
some  one  or  other  able  to  teach  any 
one  of  those  great  subjects  which  influ- 
ence the  destinies  of  the  world.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  Commissioners,  in  statutes 
made  by  them  for  the  University,  might 
make  provision  for  affording  further  or 
better  instruction  in  any  art  or  science, 
for  consolidating  any  two  or  more  Pro- 
fessorships or  Lectureships,  for  erecting 
and  endowing  Professorships  of,  or  Lec- 
tureships in,  any  art  or  science,  and  for 
increasing  the  endowment  of  any  Pro- 
fessorship of,  or  Lectureship  in,  any  art 
or  science.  Another  object  for  which 
the  Commissioners  might  make  provi- 
sion was  **  for  altering  the  conditions  of 
elligibility  and  mode  of  election  to  any 
Professorship  and  public  Eeadership." 
Some  amendments  of  this  nature  might 
certainly  be  made  with  advantage.  An- 
other object  was  **for  providing  re- 
tiring pensions  for  Professors  and  public 
Readers.*'  This  would  be  a  beneficial 
provision,  for  what  could  be  more  un- 
desirable than  that  men  in  such  a  posi- 
tion should  cling  to  it  to  the  last,  wish- 
ing to  teach,  but  without  the  ability  to 
teach,  because  no  retiring  allowance 
could  be  given  to  them  ?  The  next  ob- 
ject was  to  provide  new  or  improve 
existing  buildings,  libraries,  collections, 
or  apparatus.  He  was  told  that  in  the 
Museum  at  present  there  were  60  or  70 
students  where  there  was  only  room  for 
20.  Even  upon  the  ordinary  principles 
of  demand  and  supply  such  an  object  as 
this  must  be  provided  for.  The  next 
purpose  mentioned  was  **  for  diminish- 
ing the  expense  of  University  education 
by  founding  scholarships  tenable  by  un- 
attached students  not  members  of  any 
College,  or  by  paying  salaries  to  the 
teachers  of  such  students,  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 


This  proyision  was  introdaoed  at  the 
instance  of  the  most  rev.  Primate  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  (Mr. 
Hardy)  was  certainly  of  opinion  that 
ability  combined  with  poverty  should 
receive  assistance,  but  it  might  be  worth 
considering  in  Committee  whether  the 
limitation  here  expressed  was  not  too 
narrow.  In  the  Halls  there  were  some 
men  quite  as  poor  as  the  unattached 
students,  without  many  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  unattached  students 
enjoyed  ;  and  therefore  the  limitation  in 
the  clause  might  probably  be  extended 
with  advantage.  Then  came  the  Colleges, 
and  the  general  principle  laid  down  was 
that  the  University  and  the  Colleges 
were  a  whole ;  that  the  University  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Colleges,  and  must  be 
put  in  a  state  to  meet  all  demands  for 
instruction  in  science  and  art  which 
properly  formed  part  of  University  edu- 
cation ;  that  there  should  be  a  central 
power  in  the  University ;  and  that  the 
Colleges  should  feel  themselves  so  bound 
up  with  the  University  that  they  should 
not  hesitate  to  give  of  their  abundance 
towards  it.  If  this  feeling  were  elicited, 
he  was  sure  that  there  would  be  a  re- 
action of  benefit  to  the  Colleges  them- 
selves. Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  had 
an  existence  prolonged  beyond  that  of 
most  such  institutions.  There  were  older 
ones  elsewhere,  but  there  were  none 
more  famous  or  to  which  the  heart  of 
England  was  more  thoroughly  attached. 
For  years  the  two  Universities  had  been 
endeavouring  to  meet  the  educational 
wants  of  the  country.  They  came  now 
to  Parliament,  and  he  might  say  that  they 
came  almost  unanimously,  for,  whatever 
might  be  the  differences  of  opinion  upon 
certain  details  of  the  Bill,  there  was  an 
almost  unanimous  opinion  in  the  Univer- 
sity that  the  time  had  come  when  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Colleges  with  the  University 
and  of  the  University  with  the  Colleges 
should  be  re-considered ;  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  great  and  g^wing 
funds  of  the  Colleges  should  be  made 
applicable  to  the  purposes  stated  in  the 
BiU.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
House  would  concur  with  the  University 
in  obtaining  some  of  the  g^eat  results 
which  were  foreshadowed  in  the  Bill, 
and  which  he  had  ventured,  though  so 
feebly,  to  describe.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (Jfr.  Gathorne  Mardtf,) 

Mb.  OSBORNE  MORGAN,  in  mov- 
ing as  an  Amendment — 

**  That  in  view  of  the  larg^  legislative  powers 
entrusted  to  the  Universitv  of  Oxford  Com- 
missioners by  this  Bill,  this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Bill  does  not  sufficiently  declare  or  de- 
fine the  principles  and  scope  of  the  changes 
which  such  Commissioners  are  empowered  to 
make  in  that  University  and  the  Colleges 
therein," 

said,  he  hoped  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  disclaim  any  intention  on  his  part  to 
obstruct  the  Bill  or  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment. On  the  contrary,  he  desired 
to  thank  the  Ministry  for  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  they  had  ^appled  with 
this  difficult  question,  and  particularly 
to  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Hardy),  for  the  conciliatory  and 
reassuring  speech  in  which  he  had  in- 
troduced his  measure.  Approaching,  as 
he  wished  to  do,  the  subject  from  an 
academical  rather  than  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  he  would  endeavour  to 
avoid  any  topics  which  might  divert  the 
attention  of  the  House  from  the  objects 
they  all  had  in  view — the  real  improve- 
ment of  the  University.  Before  discus- 
sing the  Bill,  let  him  say  one  word  as  to 
that  which  was  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Bill — he  might  almost  say  it  was 
the  Bill — the  Commission  itself.  It 
might  seem  presumptuous  for  a  private 
Member  like  himself  to  criticize  even 
from  a  favourable  point  of  view  so  dis- 
tinguished a  body  of  men.  At  the  same 
time  their  names  were  now  public  pro- 
perty, and  one  necessary  consequence  of 
entrusting  such  exceptional  powers  to 
any  body  of  men  was  to  make  the  Bill 
a  question  of  men  rather  than  of  mea- 
sures, and  to  make  any  discussion  which 
made  no  reference  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Commission  necessarily  incomplete.  For- 
tunately, of  the  majority  of  that  body  no- 
body could  speak  except  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified commendation.  Every  one  who 
had  known  Lord  Sel  borne  in  that  House 
or  at  the  Bar,  who  remembered  his  brilli- 
ant University  career,  and  who  had 
witnessed  his  recent  indefatigable  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  legal  education,  would 
feel  that  no  better  person  could  be  found 
to  preside  over  such  a  Commission.  The 
names  of  Mr.  Justice  Grove,  of  Mr. 
Montague  Bernard  and  Sir  Henry  Maine, 


were  names  of  wide  and  deserved  re- 
putation, and  as  to  his  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (Mr.  Bidley)  he  hoped  he  might 
be  allowed  to  say  to  his  face  what  he  had 
often  said  behind  his  back,  that  no  more 
worthy  representative  of  young  Oxford 
could  be  found  on  those  benches.  Of 
Lord  Bedesdale  he  wished  to  speak  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  bearer  of  a  great 
name  and  a  most  useful  and  able  public 
functionary.  But  it  had  occurred  to 
others  besides  himself  that  Lord  Hedes- 
dale's  large  experience  and  great  talents 
had  been  acquired  and  displayed  rather  in 
discovering  objections  than  in  surmount- 
ing them — rather  in  picking  holes  in  the 
schemes  of  others  than  in  framing  such 
schemes  as  those  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion would  have  to  address  itself,  and  he 
might  be  pardoned  for  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament 
was  the  very  best  education  for  a  Uni- 
versity Reformer.  Of  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  he  could  speak  with  less 
reserve,  for  so  strong  was  the  objection 
entertained  to  him  in  ** another  place" 
that  his  name  was  actually  challenged, 
not  only  by  a  debate,  but  by  a  division. 
Surely,  if  it  was  necessary  to  place  on 
the  Commission  some  representative  of 
Dr.  Burgon's  school  of  theology,  some 
less  ostentatiously  aggressive— he  might 
almost  say  pugnacious — champion  of  that 
school  might  have  been  selected.  Oxford 
men  had  not  forgotten — they  could  not 
forget — how  only  a  few  years  ago  Dr. 
Burgon  had  endeavoured  to  exclude  from 
the  University  Pulpit  one  of  the  best 
and  ablest  men  who  had  ever  adorned 
the  English  Church  or  any  other  Church 
— the  Dean  of  Westminster.  He  thought 
the  noble  Lord  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
must  have  forgotten  this  episode  in  Dr. 
Burgon's  career,  when  he  placed  him 
upon  a  Commission  which  ought  to  com- 
mand, and  which  he  believed  was  in- 
tended to  command,  the  general  con- 
fidence of  the  University.  But  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  each  Commissioner  they  were, 
as  regards  the  University  itself,  an  out- 
side body.  Only  one  of  them,  he  believed, 
had  ever  been  connected  by  residence 
with  the  University  since  he  had  taken 
his  degree.  Two  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  those  certainly  not  the  least  dis- 
tinguished, had  been  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  among  the  busiest  members 
of  the  busiest  Profession  in  England, 
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provision  for  religious  instruction  and  wor- 
ship, and  at  the  same  time  disabled  them 
from  imposing  fresh  clerical  restrictions, 
but  as  they  had  already  power  to  suppress 
any  Fellowships  they  pleased,  the  restric- 
tion became  of  less  value,  for  they  might, 
if  so  minded,  suppress  all  the  lay  FeUow- 
ships  in  a  College  and  leave  all  the 
clerical  ones.  It  might  bo  said  that  the 
question  of  clerical  Fellowships  might 
safely  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioners. But  this  was  a  question  of 
all  others  upon  which  ParHament  ought 
to  speak  out,  and  ought  not  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  legislation  to  other 
shoulders.  The  condition  of  taking 
Holy  Orders,  which  applied  either  as  a 
condition  precedent,  or  a  condition  sub- 
sequent to  the  great  majority  of  Head- 
ships and  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Fellowships,  was,  to  his  mind,  the 
greatest  blot  on  the  University  sys- 
tem, and  it  was  one,  unfortunately, 
which  the  Tests  Abolition  Act  had 
left  untouched.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
test  system  revived  in  its  most  mis- 
chievous form.  Could  there  be  a 
doubt,  from  an  academical  point  of 
view,  that  all  restrictions  which  tended 
to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  electing 
body  and  to  narrow  the  area  of  selection 
were  radically  vicious  ?  What  would  be 
said  if  it  was  proposed  to  confine  Fellow- 
ships to  laymen  ?  The  memorial  recently 
presented  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
showed  how  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the 
residents  on  the  subject.  Of  course,  he 
knew  the  argument  by  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  restrictions  was  supported. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
floating  infidelity  at  Oxford,  and  that  a 
certain  amount  of  orthodox  leaven  was 
necessary  to  leaven  the  heterodox  lump. 
But  they  forgot  that  the  kind  of  leaven 
which  was  procured  by  bribing  men  to 
adopt  a  sacred  profession,  was  but  a  bad 
kind  of  leaven  after  all.  Surely  it  was 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  Christianity  to 
suppose  that  it  required  to  be  kept  alive 
by  such  expedients  as  these.  Surely 
Christianity  was  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  itself,  without  these  paltry  sub- 
sidies. The  eflPect  of  these  restrictions 
was  to  keep  away  good  men,  and  to 
saddle  the  Colleges  with  an  inferior  class 
of  tutors,  who  were,  in  many  cases, 
neither  a  credit  to  the  Church  nor  an 
advantage  to  the  University.  Then,  as 
to  these  so-called  checks.  The  28th 
section,  which  allowed  three  Commis- 

Mr,  Oslome  Morgan 


sioners  to  be  selected  from  the  CScAeges 
to  be  reformed,  would  produce  an  ill-u- 
sorted  union,  and  necessitate  the  submii- 
sion  of  schemes  of  College  reform  toanon- 
descript  and  ever-changing  body.  When 
the  majority  in  the  College  went  with  the 
Commission  all  would  go  smoothly ;  bat 
a  recalcitrant  College  would  appoint  re- 
calcitrant Commissioners,  who  might 
paralyze  the  efiPorts  of  the  Commission. 
It  was  like  giving  a  great  momentum  to 
a  body  and  then  applying  a  powerful 
break.  K  the  break  acted  it  brought  the 
engine  to  a  standstill ;  if  it  did  not,  it 
took  you  heaven  only  knew  where.  Thui 
even  in  the  case  of  the  limitations  on 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioners,  it  wu 
a  matter  of  haphazard  when  and  to  whit 
extent  they  might  be  brought  to  bear. 
The  26th  and  following  sections,  which 
gave  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  University 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  to 
either  House  of  Parliament,  really  meant 
nothing.  Such  a  body  might  feel  itself 
called  upon  to  interfere,  if  the  legal 
powers  of  the  Commissioners  were  ex- 
ceeded, or  in  cases  of  individual  injustice 
— contingencies,  he  need  hardly  say, 
most  unlikely  to  occur.  But  he  was 
much  mistaken  if  the  Privy  Council  or 
either  House  of  Parliament  would 
feel  called  upon  to  step  in  and 
lay  iown  a  principle  where  Parlia- 
ment laid  down  none.  He  came 
lastly  to  the  Preamble,  where  for  the 
first  and^  last  time  they  discovered 
something  like  the  glimmer  of  a  prin- 
ciple. The  Preamble  pointed  to  two 
defininite  objects — the  taxation  of  the 
College  for  the  benefit  of  the  University, 
an  issue  which  was  directly  challenged 
by  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Francis  Harvey),  and  the  ex- 
tinction or  limitation  of  non-resident  or, 
as  they  had  been  called,  **  idle  Fellow- 
ships." Without  saying  that  something 
might  not  be  done  in  both  these  direc- 
tions, he  maintained  that  the  utmost 
caution  was  necessary.  By  absorbing 
the  Colleges  in  the  University  they 
might  create  bad  imitations  of  a  Leipsic 
or  a  Giittingen,  but  they  would  certainly 
destroy  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He 
quoted  a  letter  of  Mr.  George  Brodrick 
to  The  Times  to  show  that  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  Universities  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  was  due  to  the 
activity  of  some  of  tbe  Colleges,  and 
that,  at  a  time  when  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  asleep,  Balliol  and  Trinity 
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were  awake.  It  was  the  enersy  of  the 
College  heads  and  tutors,  and  the  stimu- 
lus which  they  had  given  to  University 
education,  which  had  roused  the  Uni- 
versities from  that  fatal  period  of 
lethargy — 

'*  When  Isis  elders  reeled  their  pupils  sport 
And  Alma  Mater  lay  dissolvea  in  port." 

Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  was  easier  to  appoint  Professors  than 
to  fill  their  class-rooms,  and  that  richly- 
endowed  Chairs  would  be  of  little  service 
if  confronted  by  empty  benches.  Then, 
as  to  these  so-called  ''  idle  Fellowships." 
That,  he  thought,  was  a  very  imfortunate 
epithet,  for  it  created  a  prejudice  among 
non-University  men  against  a  system 
which  had  borne  good  fruits.  If  *  *  idle '  * 
meant  ** non-resident"  an  "idle  Fellow V 
might  be  a  man  who  was  collating 
manuscripts  in  Italy  or  carrying  on 
astronomical  surveys  at  Ghreenwich. 
Few  persons  knew  how  many  men 
who  had  risen  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  State  wonld  never  have  emerged 
from  obscurity  but  for  these  **  idle " 
Fellowships.  Why,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  himself  was  an 
**  idle  Fellow."  Nearly  every  Member  of 
the  Commission,  beginning  with  Lord  Sel- 
bome,  and  ending  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  had  been  "  idle  Fellows." 
Both  the  Archbishops,  both  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices, and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
occupants  of  the  Episcopal  and  Judicial 
Bench  had  been  ''  idle  Fellows,"  and  so 
had  a  host  of  men  famous  both  in  litera-^ 
ture  and  science.  He  might  be  asked 
what  benefit  did  their  success  in  life 
confer  on  the  Universities,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Universities 
existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and 
not  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Universities.  These  non-resident  Fel- 
lowships were  most  valuable  links  be- 
tween the  Universities  and  the  outside 
world,  and  such  prizes  were  really  the 
strongest  incentives  to  exertion.  It  was 
not  merely  the  pecuniary  value  of  the 
Fellowships,  though  a  desire  for  an  hon- 
ourable independence  was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  object  of  ambition.  It  was 
the  position  and  connection  with  the 
Collegiate  Body  which  they  brought 
with  them.  Few  persons  who  had 
held  a  Fellowship  would  exchange  it 
for  double  the  amount  of  money  which 
it  brought  in.  It  was  easy  to  say  that 
men  ought  to  study  for  an  abstract  idea, 
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and  the  absence  of  any  such  inducement 
in  German  Universities  had  been  re- 
ferred to.  But  the  German  Univer- 
sities had  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  civil  offices  of  the  State,  and 
the  learned  Professions  in  that  country 
could  only  be  entered  by  an  aca- 
demic gate.  No  doubt,  there  were 
some  glaring  abuses  of  the  present  sys- 
tem ;  out  if  the  Acts  were  to  limit  the 
duration  of  these  non-resident  Fellow- 
ships, and  abolish  the  condition  of  celi- 
bacy— that  monstrous  relic  of  monkish 
times — these  abuses  might  be  got  rid  pf 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  that  such  matters 
of  detail  might  safely  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioners,  guided  as 
they  would  be  by  public  opinion.  But 
what  public  opinion?  As  to  public 
opinion  at  Oxford,  though  it  was  gene- 
rally favourable  to  the  Bill,  it  was,  as  to 
changes  which  were  expected  to  follow 
from  the  Bill,  hopelessly  divided.  Take 
the  endowment  of  research,  about  which 
it  was  supposed  that  there  was  so  strong 
a  feeling  among  the  residents.  Only 
yesterday  at  Cambridge  he  asked  the 
opinion  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  at  the  University  on  the  subject, 
and  the  only  answer  he  got  was  that 
the  ''  endowment  of  research  meant  the 
endowment  of  half  the  humbugs  in  Eng- 
land." The  fact  that  on  its  way  through 
the  House  of  Lords  almost  every  clause 
of  the  Bill  had  been  entirely  remodelled 
was  a  proof  that  they  had  started 
on  their  voyage  without  a  chart  or  a 
compass.  If  all  such  matters  were  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners 
one  of  two  results  would  follow.  Either, 
as  not  unfrequently  happened  when  men 
were  entrusted  with  irresponsible  powers, 
they  would  shrink  altogether  from  exer- 
cising them,  or  having,  so  to  speak,  had 
to  drive  separate  bargains  with  separate 
Colleges,  they  would  produce  a  hetero- 
geneous scheme  without  a  principle  or  a 
plan.  This  danger  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Professor  Bryce  in  a  recent 
article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review ^  in 
which,  after  showing  the  absurdity  of 
dealing  with  each  College  separately,  he 
wound  up  by  saying — 

"  Into  whatever  department  of  the  projected 
reforms  we  look  narrowly,  it  will  be  foona  that 
the  same  necessity  exisU  for  obtaining  ^usta 
and  opinions,  and  for  basing  upon  these  some 
large  and  connected  plan,  whose  principles  may 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  each anaevery  CoUego, 
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A  piecemeal  reform  which  attempts  to  deal  with 
each  College  by  itself  will  be  no  reform  of  the 
University  at  all,  and  will  only  pave  the  way 
for  renewed  discontent  and  a  renewed  cry  for 
legislative  interference." 

He  hoped  that  this  danger  might  be 
averted  if  the  Commiesioners  were  re- 
quired by  the  Act  to  do  what  they  had 
iound  it  necessary  to  do  in  1854 — to 
hold  a  preliminary  inquiry,  to  publish 
the  results  of  that  inquiry,  and,  after 
laying  down  some  definite  and  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  reform,  to  invite  the 
University  and  the  Colleges  to  fall  in 
with  it.  If  they  did  so,  no  difficulty  would 
arise;  or  if  it  did.  Parliament  might 
find  out  some  mode  of  solving  that  diffi- 
culty. Other  objections  might  be  sug- 
gested, but  they  were  matters  of  detail. 
The  objections  to  the  Bill  which  he  had 
pointed  out  were  objections  not  of  de- 
tail, but  of  principle,  and  as  such  he 
had  thought  it  right  to  raise  them  on 
the  second  reading,  and  he  would  re- 
joice to  see  them  removed.  Upon  this 
question  they  had  all  the  same  goal  in 
view,  though  they  might  strive  to  arrive 
at  it  by  different  roads.  They  on  that 
side  of  the  House  were  as  little  inclined 
to  revolutionize  these  ancient  seats  of 
learning  as  their  opponents.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  were  willing  to  credit  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  with  a  desire,  as  honest 
and  genuine  as  their  own,  to  deal  with 
them  in  a  spirit  of  sound  but  temperate 
reform.  And  certainly  no  one  on  these 
benches  would  grudge  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  the  praise  which  would  be 
lustly  theirs  if  they  could  succeed  in 
Diinging  these  old  Universities,  round 
which  the  hopes  and  memories  of  30 
generations  of  Englishmen  had  entwined 
themselves,  into  harmony  with  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  society,  without 
destro3ring  their  strongly-marked  indi- 
viduality or  impairing  their  time-hon- 
'  oured  pristige.  He  would  conclude  by 
moving  the  Resolution  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"in  view  of  the  large  legislative  powers  en- 
trusted to  the  University  of  Oxford  Commis- 
sioners by  this  Bill,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Bill  does  not  sufficiently  declare  or  define 
the  principles  and  scope  of  the  changes  which 
such  Commissioners  are  empowered  to  make  in 
that  University  and  the  colleges  therein," — 
{Mr.  Oiborne  Morgan j) 

— instead  thereof. 

Mr,  Osborne  Morgan 


Question  poposed,  **  That  the  wards 

Proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  ths 
tuestion." 


LoKD  FEANCIS  HEEVEY  thoo^ 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan)  had  done  well  in  call- 
ing attention  to  the  very  extensive  powen 
proposed  under  the  Bill  to  be  given  to  the 
Commissioners.  Those  powen  struck 
him  as  being  very  vag^e,  very  vast, 
very  unusual,  and  greatlv  in  excess  of 
those  conferred  upon  the  Conmiissioiieii 
appointed  under  the  Act  of  1 854.  But 
as  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
powers  now  proposed  to  be  oonfemd 
were,  having  regard  to  the  ciicom- 
stances  of  the  case,  actually  excessive, 
and  as  this  branch  of  the  subject  involved 
a  vast  amount  of  detail  he  would  not  on 
the  present  occasion  enter  upon  its  oon* 
sideration  ;  nor  would  he  follow  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  into  the  qnestion  of 
Clerical  Fellowships,  further  tnan  to  sug- 
gest the  importance  of  the  House  being 
put  in  possession  of  accurate  information 
as  to  the  number  of  Fellowships  which 
were  hampered  with  the  qualification 
referred  to.  Some  of  the  Fellowships 
now  held  by  clergymen  might  be  Fellow- 
ships, which  when  they  were  next  vacated, 
would  cease  to  be  held  under  clerical 
restrictions.  Passing  from  the  speech 
and  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  he  wished  to  call  attention  briefly 
to  a  proposal  which  he  had  himself  put 
upon  the  Paper,  to  the  effect  that  the 
revenues  of  the  University  had  not  been 
shown  to  be  inadequate  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  incumbent  on  it.  It  was 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  University 
should  come  before  the  House  and 
before  the  country  and  parade  itself  as  a 
pauper.  It  came  to  Parliament  i»  formd 
pauperis  and  said  ''  We  have  no  revenues 
adequate  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
University,  and  the  Colleges  must  give 
up  a  portion  of  their  revenues."  This 
proposal  was  one  involving  what  must  be 
regarded  as  a  confiscation  of  property, 
and  he  thought  the  University  ought 
very  clearly  to  make  out  its  case  as 
against  the  Colleges  before  Parliament 
could  be  expected  to  accede  to  its  de- 
mands. In  addition  to  the  income  of 
the  University  arising  from  its  property 
an  important  source  of  revenue  was 
to  be  found  in  the  taxation  of  its 
members.  The  University  took  fees 
from  them  on  g^ing   in   for  examina- 
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tionB  and  on  takincf  degrees,  besides 
receiving  for  each  or  them  a  sum  of  £1 
per  year.  He  had  never  heard  that 
that  was  an  excessive  charge  or  one 
that  the  members  of  so  ancient,  honour- 
able, and  illustrious  a  corporation  could 
complain  of,  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  University  had  ever  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  augmenting 
its  revenue  by  increasing  the  taxation  of 
its  members.  But  it  had  another  and 
important  source  of  revenue  in  the  funds 
of  the  University  Press.  The  Uni- 
versity possessed  one-third  of  the. mo- 
nopoly of  printing  and  publishing  Bibles 
and  Prayer  Books  in  tlus  country,  and  a 
more  valuable  or  important  endowment 
it  was  impossible  to  conceive.  Besides 
having  that  monopoly  the  University 
Press  was  endowed  with  the  handsome 
capital  sum  of  £70,000,  and  until  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  annually  tranferred 
from  the  profits  of  the  Press  Fund  to  the 
University  Chest  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Fourteen  years  ago  that  sum 
amounted  to  £13,000.  In  1866  it  had 
dwindled  to  £4,500;  in  1870  to  £1,037, 
while  in  the  following  year  he  found  in 
the  Commissioners'  Eeport  a  blank  under 
the  head,  ^^  Profits  ^nsferred  to  the 
University  Chest  from  the  Press  Fund." 
How  had  the  University  contrived  to  deal 
with  this  important  revenue  of  £13,000 
a-year?  The  subject  wap  involved  in 
mystery.  He  had  obtained  an  Address 
for  a  Eetum  on  the  subject,  and  had 
learned  only  that  evening  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
that  the  University  of  Oxford  had  not 
vouchsafed  any  Eetum  whatever  to  the 
Address.  In  fact,  he  found  on  looking 
at  the  Commissioners'  Report  that  every 
means  had  been  taken  to  suppress  the 
account  of  the  Press  fund,  and  no  infor- 
mation of  any  practical  value  was  given. 
They  knew,  however,  that  a  net  revenue 
which  in  1862  amounted  to  £13,000 
had  dwindled  to  nothing  in  1872.  Yet 
the  University  came  to  I^arliament  and 
said  that  they  were  paupers,  and  that  the 
Colleges  must  be  fleeced  to  enable  the 
University  to  carry  on  its  business.  But, 
although  the  House  had  had  no  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances,  he  thought  he 
had  discovered  the  manner  in  which  the 
money  had  been  spent.  For  some  time 
the  directors  of  the  University  Press  had 
been  so  facile  in  their  management  of 
the  concern  that  there  was  no  scribbler 
in  Oxford  who  could  not  come  to  them 


with  his  note-book  and  say — '*  Publish 
the  contents  of  my  book,  pay  me  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money,  and  take  the  risk  on 
yourselves."  And  that  was  what  they 
had,  he  believed,  done  in  scores  of  cases. 
If  they  had  done  so  in  meritorious  in- 
stances, the  expenditure  would  not  be 
grudged,  but  what  was  the  character  of 
the  books  the  University  had  been  print- 
ing all  this  time  ?  It  was  not  very  long 
since  the  whole  Liberal  Party  went  mad 
over  the  thought  of  an  elementary  lesson 
book  which  had  been  referred  to.  What 
must  have  been  their  feelings  when 
they  learned  the  purposes  to  whicli  Uni- 
versity endowments  had  been  applied 
and  squandered  of  late  years  ?  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  list  of  the  works  which  the 
University  had  published,  and  among 
Uiem  was  **A  Series  of  English  Classics," 
with  the  note  *'  It  is  especially  hoped  that 
this  series  may  prove  useful  to  ladies' 
schools."  That  was  where  the  money 
went  to ;  and  then  there  came  all  sorts  of 
nice  little  books  which  cost  the  editors 
no  trouble,  while  they  gave  them  the  in- 
estimable pleasure  of  picking  other  men's 
brains.  There  was  "  Spenser's  Faery 
Queene ;  Books  1  and  2,  Designed  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  Schools."  **  Specimens 
of  Lowland  Scotch . "  *  *  A  First  Reading 
Book;"  **  Oxford  Reading  Book  for 
Little  Children;"  ** Oxford  Reading 
Books  for  Junior  Classes."  Then  he 
came  to  the  head  of  **  Mathematics," 
where  they  would  expect  to  find  some 
abstruse  works.  But  no ;  they  were 
merely  such  as  **  Figures  made  Easy,  a 
First  Arithmetic  Book."  Lessons  in 
**  Bookkeeping,"  by  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  so  on. 
It  was  in  the  publication  of  these  series 
that  he  suspected  much  of  the  money 
went,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  it  all,  the 
University  came  and  said  to  Parliament 
and  the  countr}'  **  Wo  have  no  money, 
we  must  have  money,  and  the  Col- 
leges must  give  it."  So  much  for  the 
alleged  deficiencies  of  income.  Now,  he 
would  look  to  the  side  of  expenditure 
which  was  said  to  require  so  great  an 
increase  that  the  funds  of  the  Colleges 
must  be  confiscated  so  as  to  enable  the 
University  to  get  along.  In  order  to 
do  so  he  had  examined  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Hebdominal  Coun- 
cil on  University  requirements,  and  he 
found  that  the  requirements  were  very 
numerous  indeed.  There  were  estimates 
for    buildings    and    institutions  which 
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came  to  something  like  £100, 000,  wluch 
at  5  per  cent — including  a  sinking  fund 
as  the  University  could  probably  borrow 
at  4  per  cent — would  entedl  a  temporary 
charge  of  £5,000  a-year.  He  gave  them 
in  the  £2,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  of  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  spoken,  and  that  would 
make  £7,000.  But  that  was  barely 
half  of  what  the  University  made  out 
of  the  Press  fund  when  the  Press 
was  conducted  in  a  proper  way.  Why, 
then,  did  not  the  University  avail 
itself  of  the  resources  it  possessed,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  lay  its  hands  upon 
the  money  of  other  people  ?  Then  there 
was  £2,300  for  the  roof  of  the  Museum, 
which  was  **  in  urgent  need  of  repairs  " 
— a  Museum  which  had  only  recently 
been  built  and  which  was  one  of  the 
greatest  disfigurements  to  Oxford  which 
the  present  Gothic  age  had  set  up.  Then 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in- 
cluded in  the  £100,000  above-men- 
tioned was  a  very  considerable  sum,  to 
the  amount  of  £30,000,  demanded 
as  the  *•  roughly  estimated"  require- 
ment of  three  heads  of  departments, 
those  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics. 
But  the  University  did  not  say  that  the 
expenditure  was  necessary.  Heads  of 
departments  wanted  it  and  asked  for  it, 
and  that  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  its  being  really  wanted.  Further 
on  in  the  Report  they  heard  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  Professoriate.  They,  how- 
ever, had  in  full  operation  the  inter- 
Collegiate  system,  which  had  worked 
admirably,  and  what  did  they  want 
with  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
Professoiiate  ?  In  1 854  an  extension 
was  contemplated,  but  in  that  year  Par- 
liament expressed  itself  pretty  plainly 
on  the  conditions  of  such  extension. 
Provision  was  first  to  be  made  for  the 
wants  and  improvement  of  the  Colleges 
or  Halls;  and,  secondly,  but  only  se- 
condly, for  the  establishment  of  the 
Professoriate  on  an  enlarged  basis  **  in 
the  several  main  branches  of  science  and 
letters" — not  in  Sclavonic  and  Chinese 
as  now  was  suggested,  and  "with  ade- 
quate duties  and  emoluments."  *  Now, 
nothing  was  heard  of  duties  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  and  it  only  made  provision  for 
emoluments  and  pensions.  In  his  opinion 
an  indefinite  extension  of  the  Profes- 
soriate meant  a  number  of  luxurious 
residences,  children  in  perambulators 
wheeled    about    the  Parks,   picnics  in 
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Baglej  Wood,  cairiagee,  oihaiiipaffiie, 
and  the  abandonment  celibacy  and  of 
culture.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  that 
already,  and  complaints  were  rife  of  tiie 
luxury  of  Oxford,  and  of  the  g^^^eat  ex- 
penditure incurred  at  Commemoration 
time.  Did  they  think  when  they  had 
a  number  of  mafried  men  Uving  in  luzu- 
nous  leisure  that  their  wives  wonld  not 
be  wanting  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
society  ?  Of  course  they  would,  and  he 
feared  they  would  find  education  at 
Oxford  a  different  thing  in  the  future 
from  what  it  was  in  the  past.  Instead  of 
having  it  conducted  by  celibate  teach- 
ers, they  would  have  an  increased  staff 
of  married  Professors,  who,  of  course, 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  suppressed  Idle 
Fellowships.  Then,  as  to  the  "  idle  Fd- 
lows,"  an  expression  which  was  repu- 
diated by  the  author  of  the  epig^m  on 
Idle  Fellowships,  he  suppcmed  Lord 
Salisbury  had  been  reading  a  book 
that  he  (Lord  Francis  Hervej)  had 
been  looking  over  the  other  day,  writtsa 
by  a  distinguished  French  architect,  M. 
Yiollet-le-Duc,  who  said  that  the  Fellows 
of  Colleges  were  men  who  preserved  for 
the  whole  of  their  lives  the  privilege  of 
lodging  in  the  College,  keeping  a  hone, 
and  drinking  beer.  He  supposed  that 
this  was  the  idea  which  Lord  Salisbniy 
had  formed  of  the  non-resident  Fellows. 
He  (Lord  Francis  Hervey),  however, 
should  regard  it  as  a  great  calamity 
if  the  Commissioners  exercised  the  power 
of  extinguishing  and  exterminating  all 
the  Fellowships  to  which  no  particular 
duties  were  attached.  If  this  were  done, 
and  if  no  concern  in  the  management 
of  academical  affairs  were  to  be  allowed 
except  to  resident  Fellows,  such  a  fit  of 
stagnation  would  come  over  the  Univer- 
sity that  it  would  be  necessary  before 
long  to  have  another  extensive  Be- 
form  Bill.  He  wished  in  the  next 
place  to  warn  the  House  against  any 
proposals  for  turning  adrift  the  re- 
venues of  Oxford,  and  applying  them 
to  the  purposes  of  Leeds,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Bradford,  and  other  large 
towns,  which  ought  to  be  able  to  pay 
their  own  way.  He  should  regard  with 
great  jealousy  any  appropriation  of  aca- 
demical funds  to  provide  large  towns 
with  lectures,  classes,  and  examinations. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  refer — the  extreme  brevity  of 
the  time  during  which  the  magnificent 
buildings  at  Oxford  were  open  for  tiie 
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purpose  of  study.  How  long  did  education 
go  on  ?  Not  for  six  months.  Indeed,  he 
doubted  whether  the  work  of  study  and 
research  went  on  at  Oxford  for  more 
than  five  months  in  the  year.  He 
should  like  to  see  some  powers  given  to 
the  Commissioners  whereby  the  lei- 
surely gentlemen  who  managed  the  aca- 
demical affairs  of  Oxford  should  be 
forced  to  do  more  for  the  money  they 
received  and  make  better  use  of  their 
magnificent  foundations.  There  was  not 
an  elementary  school  receiving  a  Go- 
vernment grant  that  was  not  open  for  40 
weeks  in  the  year,  while  the  University 
of  Oxford  was  open  at  the  outside  for 
three  terms  of  eight  weeks  each  in  the 
year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made  only  a  passing  allusion  to  a  pro- 
vision not  contained  in  the  original  Bill, 
but  inserted  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
most  rev.  Primate  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  learned  Professors  and 
magnates  of  Oxford  in  their  paper  of 
suggestions  never  thought  of  the  poor 
unattached  students.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  they  were  only  thinking  of  their 
own  salaries.  These  students  were 
coming  to  Oxford  with  a  desire  for  in- 
struction worthy  of  the  13th  century,  but 
the  University  of  Oxford  never  dreamt 
of  assisting  them.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  mellow  wisdom,  the  consideration, 
and  thougttfulness  of  the  most  rev. 
Primate  to  plead  their  cause ;  and  it  was 
much  more  worthy  of  the  Legislature, 
instead  of  multiplying  the  number  of  use- 
less Professors,  to  assist  the  unattached 
students.  In  conclusion,  he  must  thank 
the  House  for  the  kind  attention  with 
which  they  had  listened  to  the  remarks 
he  had  made  on  the  subject. 

Me.  CLIFFORD  wished  to  say  a  few 
words,  as  he  was  the  only  actual  College 
Fellow  in  the  House;  indeed,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  *  *  idle  Fellow ' '  par  ex- 
oellence.  He  believed  the  College  to  which 
he  belonged  (All  Souls)  was  considered 
by  some  as  the  greatest  abuse  in  Oxford, 
and  he  was  the  greatest  abuse  of  that 
College.  It  would  be  only  proper,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  break  a  lance  in 
favour  of  the  idle  Fellow,  and,  in  doing 
so,  in  favour  of  those  Fellows  who  were 
elected  for  their  attainments  and  their 
learning  he  must  observe  that  the  term 
•'  idle  Fellow  "  had  only  been  used  in  a 
Parliamentary  or  Pickwickian  sense. 
He  was  not  going  to  speak  against  the 
Bill ;  indeed,  he  thanked  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  for  the  very  moderate  speech 
in  which  he  had  moved  the  second  read- 
ing, but  he  wished  to  point  out  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  might  impede  its 
progress.  Last  year  and  the  year  before 
the  Address  on  the  opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion had  been  moved  by  two  hon.  Mem- 
bers with  an  ability  which  had  won  the 
highest  praise  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  both  those  Members  had  been  in 
the  category  of  idle  Fellows.  In  the 
College  to  which  he  belonged  they  were 
happily  exempted  from  those  clerical 
restrictions  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Denbighshire  (Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan)  had  referred  to  with  regafd  to 
birthplace  and  profession,  and  now  the 
last  restriction  as  to  headship  had  gone, 
and  the  Fellows  of  the  College  were 
elected  solely  on  their  literary  merits. 
It  used'  to  be  the  poorest  College  in 
Oxford,  and  was  now  nearly  the  richest. 
The  Follows  passed  a  sort  of  self-deny- 
ing ordinance  and  allowed  their  leases 
to  run  out,  so  that  their  estates  were  now 
let  at  rack  rents,  and  their  revenue  was, 
perhaps,  greater  than  ought  to  belong 
to  any  College.  For  the  last  10  years 
proposals  for  reform  had  been  brought 
forward  in  the  College  itself.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  so  fascinating  to 
the  human  intellect  as  attempting  to 
draw  up  new  constitutions,  and  every 
one  of  them  connected  with  the  College 
had  been  attempting  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution. He  therefore  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  give  them 
stronger  powers  than  they  now  pos- 
sessed of  coming  to  a  practical  conclu- 
sion. A  plan  had  been  proposed  of 
founding  a  second  Law  Professorship  at 
Oxford,  but  an  idea  prevailed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  University  was  already 
too  much  saturated  with  Professorships. 
Other  objects  in  connection  with  which 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  College  were 
expended  were  the  Bodleian  Library, 
middle-class  education,  the  Civil  Service 
in  India,  and  scholarships  for  the  study 
of  the  Telegu  language.  The  whole  of 
the  members  of  his  College  were  agreed 
that  some  portions  of  its  revenue  might 
be  diverted  to  aid  the  University,  but, 
unless  the  Commission  to  be  appointed 
had  more  definite  instructions  than  were 
laid  down  in  the  Bill,  he  was  afraid  the 
College  would  go  on  floundering  in  the 
vague  and  uncertain  way  it  had  done 
hitherto.    He  could  not  understand  the 
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morbid  hatred  which  seemed  to  inspire 
the  clause  directed  against  the  junior 
Fellows,  and,  as  it  involved  an  unjust 
slur  upon  them,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
withdrawn.  So  far  from  there  being 
any  factious  opposition  to  the  Bill  from 
the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  he  be- 
lieved that  they  would  do  all  they  could 
to  enhance  the  position  of  their  famous 
University,  and  for  himself,  his  only 
desire  was  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  College  and  the  University  to  which 
he  was  attached. 

Mr.  BEISTOWE  said,  he  did  not 
desire  to  speak  with  any  hostility  to  the 
Bill.*  He  did  not  entertain  any  objection 
to  the  University  asking  for  assistance 
from  the  funds  of  the  Colleges,  but  he 
did  look  with  a  certain  amount  of  dread 
upon  the  power  to  be  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity over  teaching  Fellowships  and 
other  emoluments  of  Colleges.  That 
would  be  a  most  serious  power  to  vest 
in  the  Commissioners,  though  so  far  as 
Cambridge  was  concerned  he  believed 
that  a  better  Commission  could  hardly 
be  devised.  He  could  not,  however,  re- 
concile to  himself  the  Commissioners 
having  the  power  to  impose  upon  a  Col- 
lege a  FeUow  who  was  not  of  their  own 
election.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
that  under  the  Bill  a  theological  Pro- 
fessor might  not  be  imposed  as  a 
Fellow  upon  an  essentially  lay  founda- 
tion, such  as  Trinity  Hall,  for  instance, 
which  would  thereby  lose  a  great  deal 
of  its  lay  element.  He  objected  to 
the  great  powers  that  were  proposed  to 
be  given  to  the  Commissioners  by  the 
1 3th  clause  to  deal  with  the  designs  and 
original  intentions  of  the  founders, 
thinking  that  the  practices  of  the  several 
Colleges,  many  of  which  had  endured 
for  generations,  ought  to  have  some 
weight.  He  did  not  think  it  desirable 
to  abolish  all  *'idle  "Fellows,  if  by 
that  term  it  was  meant  to  include  all 
Fellows  who  were  not  engaged  in  the 
work  of  University  education,  because 
these  Fellowships  had  always  been 
highly  prized  as  stimulants  and  en- 
couragements to  industry  and  ambition, 
and  had  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  Colleges  and  the  Universities. 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  that  when  the 
House  approached  the  subject  some  22 
years  ago,  it  did  so  with  great  advan- 
tages, because  one  of  the  ablest  Com- 
missions ever  appointed  had  conducted 
a  thorough  investigation  into  the  posi- 
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tion  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which, 
besides,  had  changed  very  little  for  200 
years.  The  system  was  settled  and  well 
understood.  Everybody  who  had  been 
there  knew  what  it  was ;  and,  assisted 
by  the  labours  of  the  Commission,  which 
poured  a  flood  of  light  upon  every  matter 
with  which  they  had  to  do,  the  House 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  minutest  details. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that  on  the  present 
occasion  these  advantages  were  wholly 
wanting.  At  that  time  we  made  up  our 
minds  by  the  assistance  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  as  to  what  was  good  for 
the  University,  we  embodied  tiie  views 
we  entertained  with  great  particu- 
larity in  a  Bill,  laying  down  distinctly 
the  objects  we  sought  to  accomplish,  and 
we  appointed  a  Conmiission  wnich  fiedth- 
fully  carried  out  those  views.  The  work 
was  done  in  a  manner  which  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  House.  It 
was  aone  with  the  greatest  care  and  cir- 
cumspection, and  every  security  was 
taken  that  the  object  in  view  should  be 
attained.  That  was  the  history  of  the 
measure  of  1854  ;  and  now  contrast  that 
with  the  measure  now  before  us.  We 
were  now  asked  to  pass  a  second  mea- 
sure on  the  subject,  but  what  was  the 
knowledge  we  possessed  of  the  present 
state  of  Oxford  r  "We  were  fold  that  an 
enormous  change  had  been  wrought  bv 
the  Bill  of  1854.  Everybody  said  Ox- 
ford was  now  a  very  different  place  from 
what  it  was,  but  what  evidence,  what 
knowledge  had  we  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  change?  We  had  none  whatever. 
We  knew  nothing  about  it.  We  knew 
that  great  changes  must  have  occurred, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  into 
the  University  such  a  change  as  that 
made  by  the  measure  of  1854 — that  of 
throwing  open  the  Fellowships  to  lite- 
rary competition  without  making  a  great 
change ;  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
change  and  whether  it  had  worked  for 
good  or  evil  we  had  no  infomiation 
whatever.  Now  that  was  a  state  of 
things  extremely  to  be  reg^tted.  He 
shomd  like  extremely  to  know — but  he 
had  no  means  of  knowing  —  how  this 
great  change  had  been  effected  and  in 
what  direction  it  had  worked,  because 
that  information  would  guide  them 
most  materially  on  the  question  of  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  they  were  asked 
to    deal   with  that   evening.     His  in- 
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fonnation  on  this  point  had  been  de- 
rived  from    a    letter   printed   in    The 
Times  some    few    days  ago   from   the 
Dean  of  Wells,  a  very  high  authority, 
that  the  change  which  had  been  made 
was  most  beneficial.     The    Dean   said 
the  result  of  what  had  been  done  was 
to  breathe  a  new  life  into  many  Col- 
leges, and  make  them  superior  to  what 
they  were  before.    When  he  had  sent 
up  pupils  he  considered  himself  fortunate 
when  out  of  six  first  classes  four  feU  to 
his  pupils ;  but  not  only  did  the  Dean 
of  WeUs  get  a  double  first-class  himself, 
he  got  double  first-classes  for  others. 
He  sent  three  into  the  school  at  the  same 
time,  and  all  three  obtained  a  double 
first-class.    No  man,  then,  was  better 
entitled  to  give  his  advice  on  this  matter 
than  the  Dean  of  Wells,  and  he  (Mr. 
Lowe)  attached  great  weight  to  what  he 
said  on  the  subject.   He  stated  that  what 
had  been  done  had  answered  wonder- 
fully well,  and  a  melancholy  day  it  would 
be  for'  Oxford  when  it  was  sought  to 
alter  it.     That  was  aU  the  information 
they  had  —  information  supplied  by  a 
most  competent  witness — that  what  was 
proposed  to   be  done  was  in  a  wrong 
direction.      That  was  how  the  matter 
now  stood.     K  the  question  was  to  be 
decided  on  ordinary  principles  of  common 
sense— he  might  say  on  Conservative  or 
on  traditionary  principles  —  he  should 
have  thought  that  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind  Government  would  say  to  them  one 
of  two  things,  either  it  was  desirable  to 
allow  the   experiment  of    1854    to  be 
worked    out  —  for  from  the  nature  of 
things  it  had  not  yet  been  worked  out — 
or  if  for  some  reason  or  another  they 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
break  up,  shatter,  and  destroy  the  ex- 
periment the  House  of  Commons  then 
made,  at  any  rate,  they  should  say — 
**  We  will  enter  into  an  inquiry  and  let 
you  know  how  matters  stand,  in  order 
that  you  may  see  whether  any  remedy  is 
needed,  and  what  the  nature  of  that 
remedy  should  be,"  so  that  it  might  be 
dealt  with  as  the  House  did  in  1854. 
He  should  have  thought  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these  courses  was  inevitable 
in  the  state  of  things  in  which   they 
found  themselves.     But  such  was  not 
the  course  they  were  now  asked  to  take. 
The  experiment  had  not  been  worked 
out;   no  charge  was  laid  before  them 
that  the  experiment  had  failed^  and  yet 
the  course  they  were  asked  to  take  was 


to  appoint  a  Commission,  without  any 
groundwork  of  information  being  laid 
lor  that  Commission,  without  proving  the 
least  grievance  or  any  reason  for  appoint- 
ing it — they  were  to  appoint  this  Com- 
mission and  entrust  to  it  the  power  of 
entirely  revolutionizing,  destroying,  and 
re-constructing  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Why  were  they  to  do  so  ?  He  had  not 
heard  the  slightest  suggestion  of  a 
reason  why  the  policy  which  the  House 
solemnly  adopted  in  1854  should  not 
fairly  be  worked  out — why  it  should  be 
interrupted  in  its  course  and  why  they 
should  undo  all  the  benefit  which  had 
been  done.  He  hoped  before  the  debate 
closed  some  grounds  would  be  given  why 
they  should  act  without  inquiring,  with- 
out investigating  the  subject  —  why, 
above  all  things,  they  should  take  the 
particular  line  of   reversing    the  very 

Eolicy  adopted  in  1854.  That  was  what 
e  had  to  say  to  the  Bill  as  it  was  pro- 
posed— in  fact,  to  any  Bill  on  this  subject 
proposed  under  present  circumstances. 
He  thought  they  had  a  right  to  demand, 
that  something  should  be  laid  before 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  ground  for  the 
action  which  they  were  asked  to  take.  It 
was  not  because  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  told  them  that 
there  were  some  **i(ile  Fellowships" 
that  such  an  experiment  was  to  be  ar- 
rested in  midcourse,  and  that  they  should 
be  asked  to  adopt  proposals  which  in 
1854  the  House  entirely  rejected.  What 
were  the  Commissioners  to  do?  They 
had  given  to  them  a  power  such  as  had 
been  given  to  no  Commissioners  before, 
for  they  were  to  take  an  ancient  and 
venerable  institution  into  their  hands — 
to  make  statutes  for  it  such  as  they 
pleased,  to  do  what  they  liked  with  it, 
to  re-mould  and  re-cast  it,  without  ad- 
vice or  direction  in  what  way  they  should 
act,  except  simply  this — that  they  were 
to  go  against  the  whole  principle  of 
the  Act  of  1854,  and  whereas  it  was 
thought  necessary  then  to  create  idle 
Fellowships  the  Commissioners  might  cut 
them  down,  destroy  them,  and  apply 
the  proceeds  to  other  purposes.  Only  a 
few  nights  ago  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  argued,  not 
without  applause  from  certain  Gentle- 
men, that  Parliament  had  no  right  to 
ask  for  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  London  Livery  Companies 
spent  their  money.  He  could  not  ag^ee 
with  that  doctrine,  but  now  the  docteine 
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was  puslied  much  further.  Because  these 
Colleges  possessed  a  large  sum  of  money, 
it  was  to  be  seized  to  any  extent  without 
any  ground  of  offence  being  laid,  and 
devoted  to  other  Corporations  and  to 
purposes  totally  alien.  He  wanted  to 
know,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  but  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
— of  everything  founded  and  held  sacred 
— upon  what  grounds  this  property  was 
to  be  attacked.  He  was  not  at  aU  one 
of  those  who  laid  too  much  stress  on  the 
sanctity  of  corporate  property,  if  they 
showed  a  good  ground  for  interference 
and  applied  it  to  better  purposes.  But 
to  take  it  from  one  corporation,  as  they 
were  asked  to  do  by  the  Bill,  without  any 
ground  at  all ;  merely  because  they  chose 
to  do  it  and  had  the  power  to  do  it,  and 
bestow  it  on  other  corporations — to  give 
such  an  arbitrary  power  to  Commis- 
sioners— was  so  wild,  so  utterly  unusual 
and  unknown  in  this  country  and  Par- 
liament, that  he  had  a  right,  not  as  re- 
gards the  Universities  merely,  but  as  a 
matter  of  precedent,  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  them  some  reasonable 
grounds  for  such  a  proposal.  The  Com- 
missioners had  powers  almost  without 
limit,  powers  which  he  would  not  give  to 
any  one  under  heaven ;  and  the  question 
was,  what  confidence  could  they  repose 
in  them  ?  It  was  a  disagreeable  and  in- 
vidious thing  to  analyze  the  intentions 
of  a  body  of  Gentlemen,  every  one  of 
whom  was  highly  respectable;  but  where 
the  powers  given  were  so  large  he  would 
not  shrink  from  that  duty.  He  would 
state  his  opinion  with  regard  to  each 
and  every  one  of  them,  for,  as  he  had 
said,  he  would  object  to  any  men  under 
heaven  having  such  powers  delegated  to 
them.  Who  was  the  first  Commissioner? 
Lord  Selboiiie.  He  had  had  the  happi- 
ness of  knowing  him  for  more  than  50 
years.  He  esteemed  him  highly — no 
man  more  so.  But  what  was  his  charac- 
teristic ?  He  was  extremely  devoted  to 
High  Church  views.  That  was  his  pecu- 
liarity. He  was  also  the  first  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  believed,  who  ever  pub- 
lished a  book  of  hymns.  Take  the  next 
name.  Lord  Eedesdale.  As  Chairman 
of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
had  done  admirably  good  service  to  the 
country.  He  was  a  very  able  man  in  all 
respects,  but  he  had  a  sort  of  super- 
human power  of  obstruction.  The  mea- 
sure they  had  been  discussing  that  night 
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— namely,  the  melanoholy  mutflatifm 
of  the  plan  for  abolishing  the  jnxu- 
diction  of  the  House  of  Loads— 
was  entirely  owing  to  Lord  Bedesdale, 
and  yet  he  was  put  forward  as  one  of  ths 
Commissioners  to  re-organize  so  com- 
plicated an  institution  as  the  UniTsntty 
of  Osibrd.  Let  them  take  another  name 
— the  Dean  of  Chichester,  whose  pretea- 
sions  were  of  such  a  nature  that  eren  the 
House  of  Lords  could  not  stand  them. 
He  spoke  with  great  respect  of  the  Dean 
of  Chichester,  but  he  believed  he  had 
been  properly  described  as  a  "jocose 
fanatic" — a  character  he  had  built  up 
for  himself  and  maintained  with  sach 
consistency  during  life,  that  if  a  case 
were  put  before  him  with  the  Chuich  in- 
terest on  one  side  and  every  interest  on 
the  other,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him,  with  every  effort,  to  give  an  impar- 
tial judgment.  The  next  Commissioner 
was  Mr.  Mountague  Bernard.  He  might 
speak  of  him  freely,  because  he  was  a 
relative  of  his  own.  He  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent man,  of  g^at  ability,  and,  he 
thought,  he  was  Idberal  in  views,  but  he 
was  die  editor  of  a  High  Church  news- 
paper. Then  came  Sir  Henry  Maine. 
No  one  could  admire  him  more  than  he 
(Mr.  Lowe)  did.  He  was  an  ornament 
to  the  century.  His  investigation  into 
the  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  manners 
of  mankind  raised  him  to  the  highest  re- 
nown as  a  literary  scientific  investigator, 
but  everybody  knew  that  he  was  a  sort  of 
Ministerial  agent,  an  alter  egoy  of  Lord 
Salisbury  in  the  Council  of  India,  and 
nobody  could  suppose  that  in  this  matter 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  he  would 
not  act  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  Another  objection  to 
him  was  that  he  was  a  Cambridge  man, 
and  not  conversant  with  the  wairs  of 
Oxford.  The  next  was  a  gentleman 
whose  discoveries  had  done  the  countiy 
the  highest  honour,  and  mankind  the 

freatest  benefit.  He  referred  to  Mr. 
ustice  Grove.  No  one  respected  him 
more  than  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  did,  but  we 
could  not  expect  that,  with  his  judicial 
duties,  he  could  give  time  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  details  of  the  Commission, 
or  be  anything  more  than  an  ornamental 
Member.  The  last  name  was  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Northum- 
berland (Mr.  M.  W.  Eidley),  of  whom 
he  had  nothine^  to  say  except  that  he  be* 
lieved  him  to  oe  a  perfectly  good  Com- 
missioner! and  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
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give  Taluable  assistance.  But  he  asked 
the  House,  if  the  Commission  was  such 
as  he  had  described  it  to  be,  was  it 
the  sort  of  Commission  to  which  they 
would  entrust  almost  absolute  power 
over  the  re-modelling  of  that  g^eat  insti- 
tution ?  Was  it  fair,  because  they  had 
a  majority  in  that  House,  that  they 
should  impose  on  them  that  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  Bill,  and  then  place  the 
working  of  it  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
Commission  as  he  had  described  ?  He 
hoped  in  that  respect  it  might  not  be  too 
late  to  have  some  amendment.  If  the 
House  would  follow  his  counsel  it  would 
not  be  to  attempt  to  strike  out  any  names 
— for  that  would  be  invidious — but  he 
hoped  the  Gbvernment  would  allow  him 
to  add  some  Members  to  the  Commission 
who  would  temper  the  extreme  views  of 
the  present  Members.  Why  should  three 
or  four  very  High  Churchmen  be  put  on 
the  Commission  without  any  counter- 
balancing element  ?  K  they  would  have 
the  poison,  they  ought  to  furnish  the 
antidote  by  adding  two  or  three  raging 
Low  Churchmen.  Those  things  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  very  well  worth 
consideration.  There  was  not  a  single 
Member  of  that  Commission  who  at 
present  resided  in  Oxford.  He  did  not 
know  that  there  was  any  Member  of  the 
Commission  unless  it  was  Mr.  Bernard, 
who,  he  thought,  was  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law,  that  had  ever  taught  in 
Oxford  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It 
would  be  wise  to  put  into  the  Commis- 
sion some  persons  who  had  a  knowledge 
of  what  was  now  actually  going  on  in 
Oxford,  who  were  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  place,  and  could  give  advice 
and  assistance.  The  Government  were 
taking  a  most  unusual  course  from  first 
to  last  on  this  subject.  They  knew  that 
the  feeling  at  Oxford  with  regard  to  this 
Bill  was  entirely  different  from  the  feel- 
ing at  Cambridge  with  regard  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  Bill,  although 
both  were  identical,  and  the  reason  was 
that  Cambridge  had  confidence  in  the 
persons  who  were  to  be  appointed  Com- 
missioners, but  Oxford  had  not.  With 
regard  to  the  proposal  to  do  away  with 
what  was  called  *'  idle  Fellowships,"  and 
to  spend  money  in  learning,  in  research, 
or  in  religion,  he  ventured  to  say  this — 
that  the  point  of  view  in  which  Oxford 
was  regarded  by  the  people  of  this 
country  was  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion.   They  thought  it  was  a  place  to 


which  young  men  were  to  go  to  be 
educated,  and  their  view,  if  consulted, 
would  be  to  make  it  a  place  best  fitted 
for  the  education  of  young  men.  The 
word  **  University"  was  used  in  a  double 
sense — sometimes  merely  as  a  general 
noun  of  multitude,  instead  of  enumerat- 
ing all  the  Colleges  of  Oxford,  and 
sometimes,  anil  more  properly,  it 
was  used  to  denote  the  corporate 
body  which  conferred  degrees.  In  the 
sense  of  corporate  body,  he  ventured 
boldly  to  make  this  assertion,  that 
it  was  hundreds  of  years  since  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  educated  anybody,  and 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance 
that  any  number  of  hundreds  of  years 
hence  it  would  educate  anybody  again. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  dawning  of  learning  its  office  had 
been  limited  very  much  to  examining, 
and  very  badly  it  examined,  because  it 
selected  as  its  examiners  persons  who 
were  also  tutors,  and  who  were  inte- 
rested, therefore,  in  the  passing  of  their 
pupils.  The  result  was  that  the  stan- 
dard of  the  examinations  was  disgrace- 
fully low,  and,  instead  of  it  being  an 
honour  to  pass,  it  conferred  no  honour 
on  any  one.  The  education  was  carried 
on  not  in  the  University,  but  in  the 
Colleges,  and  it  was  carried  on  in  the 
Colleges  by  the  tutors  and  others  who 
were  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
University.  Now,  so  far  from  their  en- 
dowments going  to  improve  education, 
they  would  tend  distinctly  to  injure  and 
destroy  it.  The  money  paid  to  people 
to  teach  other  people  was  money  thrown 
away,  unless  they  introduced  in  some 
way  or  other  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion, so  that  they  should  be  paid  in  pro- 
portion to  their  success.  But  the  money 
spent  in  prizes  to  induce  young  men  to 
qualify  themselves  to  obtain  such  re- 
wards and  a  start  in  life,  which  might  be 
the  making  of  them,  was  the  very  sinew 
and  life  of  education.  The  more  money 
they  expended  in  that  way  the  more 
their  Colleges  would  flourish,  and  the 
less  they  so  expended  the  more  their 
Colleges  would  decline.  But  what  were 
they  asked  to  do  ?  To  abolish  all  "  idle 
Fellowships  " !  They  annexed  a  duty  to 
a  Fellowship,  and  it  was  no  longer  a 
prize.  It  was  no  prize  to  be  paid  for 
doing  a  work ;  the  prize  was  to  be  paid 
for  doing  no  work  at  all,  so  that  one 
might  have  time  and  means  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  rise   in  life.     Althouga 
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there  was  no  doubt  they  would  still  'ob- 
tain the  services  of  able  men,  they 
should  not  destroy  the  gpreat  stimulus  to 
industry  that  existed  in  those  prizes. 
They  were  asked  to  take  away  from  the 
Colleges  those  sums  that  really  were  the 
things  which  filled  their  Colleges  at  Ox- 
ford and  gave  them  the  able  and  emi- 
nent men  who  went  there.  They  were 
asked  to  starve  those  men,  and  to  bestow 
those  sums  on  the  University,  which 
never  had  done  and  never  would 
do  anything  for  education.  When  a 
man  was  incompetent  he  was  to  be 
salaried  or  pensioned  off  as  a  re- 
tired or  an  emeritus  Professor.  He  said 
that  their  principle  was  radically  wrong 
and  bad ;  and  as  one  who  had  had  expe- 
rience of  Oxford  for  1 1  years,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  every  penny  they 
took  from  these  Fellowships  in  order  to 
endow  the  University  was  so  much  taken 
from  the  encouragement  of  learning  in 
order  to  propagate  laziness  and  igno- 
rance. Those  were  his  views.  He 
thought  they  merited  more  consideration 
than  they  had  received.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  be  told  what  was  the  neces- 
sity to  make  the  great  change  now  pro- 
posed, and  why  they  were  not  to  have 
a  Commission  constituted  with  fairness 
towards  all  parties ;  and  why,  when 
there  were  two  bodies  at  Oxford — the 
University,  that  did  nothing,  and  the 
Colleges,  that  did  all  the  work — the 
Government  proposed  to  take  money 
away  from  the  Colleges  and  spend  it  on 
the  University. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
-^{Mr,  Grant  Duff.) 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  thought 
it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  adjourn 
the  debate  at  so  early  an  hour. 

Me.  GOSCHEN  presumed  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Elgin  (Mr. 
Grant  Duff)  had  moved  the  Adjourn- 
ment because  no  one  had  risen  to  reply 
to  the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Lowe),  and  also  because  some.hon. 
Members  opposite  had  probably  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and  were  not  then 
prepared  to  bring  the  discussion  of  so 
important  a  matter  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London, 

Mr.  Lowe 


who  undoubtedly  .was  in  that  Hoom 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  with  in- 
spect to  the  University  of  Oxford.  But 
if  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  did  not  in- 
tend to  reply  to  that  speech,  the  remedy 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hem. 
Gentleman  himself,  who  could  propose 
such  Amendments  as  he  thought  requi- 
site when  the  Bill  went  into  Committee. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  always  thought 
it  was  a  mistake  to  entrust  the  control 
of  education  in  the  University  to  Con- 
vocation, and  this  Bill  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  sequel  to  that  great  mistake. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  the  right  hon.  G^ntlenun 
opposite  (Mr.  Gt)schen)  complained  that 
nobody  had  answered  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of   London,    but  there 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  explanation 
of  that — namely,  that  the  speech  of  that 
right  hon.  Member  answered  itself.    In 
the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Bill  had  been  brought 
forward,  it  had  not  appeared  to  the  pre- 
sent occupants  of  the  Treasury  B^icfa 
that  it  was  at  all  necessary  for  them  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
something  further  should  be  done  in 
respect  to  University  Beform  after  the 
measure  of  1854.    The  proposal  to  re- 
open the  settlement  of  1854  originated 
not  with  the  present,  but  with  the  late 
Gt>vemment,  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  was  a  distinguished 
Member.     Surely  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  have  forgotten  that  the 
Commission  of  Liquiry  was  appointed 
by  the  late  Prime  Minister,   who  was 
himself  the  author,  or,  at  all  events,  had 
charge  of  the  original  Bill    of    1854. 
When,  therefore,  the  Government  were 
asked  why  they  did  not  give  the  original 
measure  a  longer  trial,  their  answer  was 
that  its  responsible  parents  were  them- 
selves dissatisfied  with  it.     ["No!"] 
Well,   what  was    the    Commission    of 
Inquiry  appointed  for?    [Mr.   Lows: 
The  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Col- 
leges.]     But  was  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
idle  curiosity,  or  in  order  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation for  some  proposals  of  a  practical 
character?    If  his  memory  served  him 
right,  the  right  hon.   Gentleman    the 
Member  for  Greenwich,  when  he  made 
his  appeal  to  the  country  two  years  ago, 
expressed  his  intention,   if   ho  had  a 
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majority,  of  dealing  with  the  question 
of  those  endowments ;  and  every  one 
who  had  the  most  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  public  affairs  knew  that  that 
question  was  being  constantly  agitated. 
Was  it,  then,  unnatural  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  come  forward  with 
proposals  on  the  subject  ?  If  the  right 
ton.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Lowe) 
wished  to  give  the  present  state  of  things 
a  longer  trial,  he  ought  logically  to  have 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  Then 
the  Government  would  have  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  meet  him.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out  a  great 
many  things  to  which  he  thought  objec- 
tion might  be  taken,  and  he  certainly 
seemed  to  indicate  the  necessity,  at  all 
events,  of  ascertaining  what  improvement 
could  be  made.  Now,  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill  was  that  the  endow- 
ments of  Colleges  should  be  made  as 
useful  as  possible  for  the  purposes  of 
the  University,  which,  surely,  was  a 
very  reasonable  and  legitimate  proposal. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  said  they 
were  prepared  to  consider  the  question, 
but  that  they  objected  to  the  Govern- 
ment scheme,  then  the  matter  might 
very  fairly  be  discussed  in  Committee ; 
but  he  did  not  see  why  the  Government 
should  be  called  upon  either  to  defend 
the  bringing  forward  of  measures  which 
were  initiated  by  their  Predecessors,  in- 
cluding the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, or  that  they  were  bound  to  meet 
objections  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself  had  already  answered.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  trenchant 
and  graphic  style,  gave  a  description  of 
the  Commissioners,  whom  he  highly 
praised,  but  every  one  of  whom,  with  a 
single  exception,  he  found  unsuitable 
for  the  position  he  was  to  occupy.  Well, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  some 
of  them  were  to  be  objected  to  and 
striick  out.  But  no!  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  ask  for  that,  he 
wanted  some  others.  Well,  as  he  could 
make  his  proposals  on  that  point  in 
Committee,  it  was  surely  unreasonable 
at  the  present  time  to  ask  for  an  Ad- 
j  oumment  of  the  Debate.  The  obj  ect  of 
the  Government  was  to  proceed  with  the 
measure  in  a  serious  and  business-like 
manner.  If  there  were  objections  to  it 
they  could  certainly  be  discussed  on  the 
second  reading;  but  seeing  there  was 
no  serious  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time;  it  certainly  seemed  to  him  ad- 


visable under  the  circumstances  to  let  it 
proceed  without  delay  to  its  next  stage. 

TiiE  Makquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  he  thought  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  was 
perfectly  justified,  although  at  an  early 
hour,  in  moving  the  Adjourment  of  the 
Debate.  The  debate  was  about  to  close 
in  a  somewhat  unexpected  and  unsatis- 
factory manner.  Wo  Member  of  the 
Government  had  spoken  except  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Hardy), 
and  neither  of  the  hon.  Members  repre- 
senting the  Universities,  except  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  had  expressed  his  views. 
If  it  were  understood  that  the  discussion 
on  the  Oxford  Bill  could  be  resumed  on 
the  Cambridge  Bill,  he  did  not  know 
that  there  could  be  any  objection  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Oxford  Bill  being 
now  assented  to ;  but  he  should  like  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  that  a  further 
stage  of  the  Oxford  Bill  would  not  be 
taken  until  the  Cambridge  Bill  was  read 
a  second  time. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  thought 
this  proposal  was  most  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  would  accept  it  at  once. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  observed 
that  really  no  answer  had  been  given  to 
the  objections  that  had  been  taken 
to  the  Bill.  The  whole  debate,  since 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Den- 
bighshire had  sat  down,  had  been  one 
way.  Member  after  Member  had  at- 
tacked the  Bill  in  a  most  dangerous 
way,  and  no  reply  whatever  had  been 
made  to  those  speeches. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  wished 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Cambridge  Bill 
any  hon.  Gentleman  interested  in  the 
Oxford  Bill  should  be  entitled  to  express 
his  opinions  about  the  Oxford  Bill.  At 
the  same  time,  he  wished  to  point  out 
that  the  operation  of  the  two  Bills  would 
be  very  dissimilar,  as  the  Commissioners 
were  so  very  different.  When  would 
the  second  reading  of  the  Cambridge 
Bill  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  that 
if  nothing  unforeseen  happened,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Cambridge  Bill 
would  be  taken  as  the  First  Order  next 
Monday. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 
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ARMY  CORPS  TRAINING  BILL. 
{Mr.  Secretary  Sardy,  Mr.  Stanley ^  Mr,  William 

Henry  Smith.) 

[bill    182.]       SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  its  object  was  simply  to  enable  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  be  carried 
out  for  the  manoeuvring  of  troops  in  the 
several  localities  where  it  was  intended 
they  should  take  place  during  the  en- 
suing autumn.  In  conclusion,  he  would 
say  he  trusted  that  any  discussion  that 
might  be  considered  necessary  would 
take  place  on  a  future  occasion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (-3/r.  Secretary  Hardy.) 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS,  who  had  a  Notice  of 
Motion  on  the  Paper  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  three 
months,  said,  his  object  was  not  to 
prevent  the  assembling  of  the  forces, 
but  he  thought  the  House  was  entitled 
to  more  substantial  explanations  than  it 
had  yet  been  put  in  possession  of.  The 
real  fact  was  that  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  provide  further  training  of  two 
Army  corps,  which  was  part  of  a  scheme 
for  the  mobilization  of  troops  which  had 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  House. 

Mr.  speaker  ruled  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  out  of  Order  in  referring 
to  the  subject  he  proposed  to  discuss, 
which  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Bill.  He  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so  on  the  Report  of  Supply,  but 
in  the  present  debate  his  doing  so  would 
be  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
thought  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman required  careful  consideration. 
The  term  **Army  corps,"  was  a  term  not 
known  to  Parliament,  and  this  was  prac- 
tically the  first  formal  introduction  into 
Parliament  of  the  Localization  Scheme, 
upon  which  he  should  have  thought, 
subject  to  correction,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney  might 
have  discussed  the  question. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  this  year  the  troops  were  allowed 
to  encamp  within  the  area  of  all  lands 
specified  in  the  Schedule,  while  last  year 
they  were  only  allowed  to  occupy  un- 
inclosed  lands,  and  such  as  were  pointed 


out  by  a  Qommission.  This  year  then 
were  nine  areas,  instead  of  one  area, 
and  the  consequences  would  be  verr 
serious  to  many  occupying  private  pro- 
perty. He  asked  that  a  copy  of  the 
Army  Corps  Training  Bill,  showing  the 
alterations,  might  be  laid  on  the  TaUe 
before  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  moved.  There  were  not  10  Mem* 
bers  in  the  House  who  knew  what  thej 
were  asked  to  assent  to.  

Sm  WILLLAM  HARCOUKT  said, 
that,  upon  the  point  of  Order,  it  wm 
well  to  Dear  in  mind  that  the  Preamble 
of  the  Bill  referred  to  "  Army  corps," 
a  term  quite  new  in  legislation.  He 
would  like  to  know  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  STANLEY  said,  although  h 
ought  to  be  pretty  well  known  by  tlui 
time  what  an  Army  corps  was,  he  wu 
willing  to  gratify  the  thirst  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  for  all 
kinds  of  military  information.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  three  arms  of  the  Service- 
namely,  the  Infantry,  the  Oavaliy,  and 
the  Artillery  combined.  It  was  divided 
into  divisions  and  brigades,  the  latter 
consisting  of  two  or  more  regiments. 
He  trusted  that  this  information,  and 
the  assistance  derivable  from  The  Army 
Lists  published  since  last  December, 
would  enable  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  to  approach  the  subject  with 
more  information  than  he  had  hitherto 
displayed  to  the  House.  This  year  pri- 
vate arrangements  had  been  made  with 
the  owners  of  property  where  the  troops 
were  to  be  encamped;  but  it  miglit 
happen  that  short  distances  of  occupation, 
roads,  and  of  ground  otherwise  inclosed 
might  require  to  be  marked  out.  Unless 
such  cases  were  provided  for,  a  great 
portion  of  the  Act  of  last  year  would  be 
practically  nugatory,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  modify  its  provisions. 
He  thought  the  question  might  be  more 
opportunely  raised  on  the  discussion  of 
the  Motion  of  which  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Galway  (Captain  Noum) 
had  given  Notice. 

Captain  NOLAN  hoped  that  the  im- 
portant change  which  had  been  made 
in  the  organization  of  the  Army  would 
be  fully  discussed,  and  ezpreased  his 
belief  that  the  manoeuvres  did  not  in- 
jure private  property  anything  like  so 
much  as  fox-hunting. 

Mr.  HAYTEE  asked  whether  the 
Government  would  give  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  (Mr.  J.   Holms)   the 
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opportamty  of  raising  the  qnestioii  on 
tne  Beport  of  Supply? 

OoLONEL  MUEE  thougHt  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  a  discuseion  until  the  ex- 
periment had  been  tried.  He  congratu- 
lated the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  War  on  the  attempt  which 
the  Bill  would  make  of  placing  the 
Army  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  the  point  raised 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  had  been 
imperfectly  understood.  What  he  de- 
sired to  do  was  to  call  attention  to  the 
feet  that  the  term  **  Army  corps  "  was 
for  the  first  time  used  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  he  desired  to  ascertain 
whether  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would 
be  construed  into  a  Parliamentary  re- 
cognition and  sanction  of  the  new  mobi- 
lization scheme  while  there  were  Notices 
of  Motion  in  the  Order  Book  which  im- 
pugned the  whole  scheme. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  he 
would  admit  that  the  expression  ^' Army 
corps  "  was  for  the  first  time  used  in  a 
Parliamentary  measure,  and  it  had  been 
used  in  The  Army  List  only  since  Decem- 
ber last.  The  Bill  would  not  commit  the 
House  to  an  approval  of  that  particular 
mode  of  dealing  with  troops  which  was 
known  as  mobilization ;  all  that  it  would 
do  was  to  authorize  what  was  necessary 
to  be  done  in  calling  out  a  body  of  troops 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  form  into  two 
Army  corps.  With  regard  to  another 
point,  this  mobilization  scheme  appeared 
in  The  Army  Lint  of  December ;  it  was 
commented  upon  in  a  pamphlet  and  in 
speeches  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney; it  was  mentioned  in  the  speech 
when  the  Army  Estimates  were  brought 
in ;  there  were  four  discussions  upon  them, 
and  it  remained  to  be  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Gtdway.  He  did 
not  think  therefore  he  need  enter  into 
further  explanations  on  the  subject  now. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  dock. 

JURORS*  QUALIFICATION  (IRELAND) 

BILL— [Bill  127.] 
{Sir  Michael  Hiekt-Beaehy  Mr.  Solicitor  General 

for  Ireland.) 
SECOND  SEADIKO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
jnoying  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  se- 


cond time,  said,  the  Act  of  1871  insti- 
tuted a  certain  rating  qualification, 
which  after  a  short  time,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  raise  by  the  Act  of  1873. 
A  Select  Committee  sat  on  the  Irish 
Jury  system  for  two  sessions,  and  they 
reported  xmanimously  that  the  rating 
qualification  fixed  by  the  old  Act  was 
too  low,  and  that  it  should  be  raised 
somewhat  higher  than  it  was  by  the 
temporary  Act  of  1873.  When  he  came 
to  look  into  the  question  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  might  be  settled  by  adopting 
a  household  qualification  as  better  than 
one  derived  from  holding  a  certain 
number  of  acres  of  land.  He  had,  there- 
fore, adopted  the  principle  based  on  the 
rateable  value  of  houses,  and  had  sup- 
plemented it  by  a  qualification  arising 
from  occupation  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditements,  but  upon  a  higher  basis 
than  under  the  existing  law.  He  also 
proposed  to  add  freeholders  to  the  value 
of  £10,  and  leaseholders  to  the  value  of 
£20  per  annum.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Miehael  Sicks-Beach.) 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  that  as  there 
were  several  alterations  which  ought  to 
be  made,  he  trusted  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  given  for  discussion  at  the  next 
stege  of  the  Bill. 

The  -O'CONOE  DON  said,  having 
sat  on  the  Committee,  he  wished  to  state 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  fairly  em- 
bodied in  the  measure  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and 
he  would-be  sorry  to  see  any  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  passing  of  the 
Bill.  In  his  opinion  it  was  a  just  and 
fair  measure. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE 

(IRELAND)  BILL~(Zorrf«).~[BiLL  161.] 

(Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.) 

SECOND   BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  foe 
nUELAND  (Mr.  Plunket),  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
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said,  that  a  fall  opportunity  would  be 
giyen  at  a  Morning  Sitting  for  discussing 
the  measure  on  the  Motion  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  Chair.  The  main 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  extend  to  Ire- 
land the  great  and  beneficial  change 
already  effected  for  England — namely, 
that  Equity  and  Common  Law  should 
be  concurrently  administered.  There 
were  peculiar  facilities  for  carrying  out 
this  reform  in  Ireland,  as  all  the  Judges 
who  adorned  the  Bench  in  that  country 
had,  when  at  the  Bar,  practised  both  in 
the  Common  Law  and  Equity  Courts ; 
and  all  those  Courts  were  already 
gathered  under  one  roof  in  the  same 
building.  As  to  the  main  objects  of  the 
Bill  there  could,  he  believed,  be  no  con- 
troversy; that  could  only  arise  as  to 
the  machinery  intended  for  carrying  them 
out,  and  such  questions  could  best  be 
discussed  in  Committee.  He  would, 
therefore,  at  present  siiaply  move  the 
second  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Mr.  law  said,  he  did  not  intend  to 
oppose  the  Motion,  for  in  his  opinion 
it  was  desirable  that  the  changes  made 
in  the  system  of  Judicature  in  England 
should  be  introduced  without  further 
delay  in  the  Irish  Judicature  also.  There 
were,  however,  some  points  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  attention.  It  was  *in  Ire- 
land of  even  more  importance  than  it  was 
in  England  that  there  should  be  a  strong 
Court  of  Intermediate  Appeal,  and  he 
therefore  objected  to  the  exclusion  from 
it  of  the  Master  of  the  Eolls.  He  ob- 
jected also  to  the  proposal  of  making 
the  Probate  Judge  a  merely  nomin^ 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
They  should,  he  thought,  transfer  not 
only  the  Judge,  but  also  the  Probate 
jurisdiction  to  that  Court,  and  leave  it 
to  the  Judges  to  arrange  among  them- 
selves for  the  transaction  of  that  as  well 
as  other  business.  A  similar  objection 
lay  to  making  the  surviving  Bankruptcy 
Judge  a  merely  nominal  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer ;  to  which  he  might 
add  the  observation  that  the  jurisdiction 
was  one  which  belonged  more  naturally 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  Treasury, 
too,  he  found,  was  not  only  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  officers,  but  was  also  to  inter- 
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fere  in  the  internal  arrangement  of 
their  duties,  as  if  the  Iriah  Judges  oouU 
not  be  entrusted  to  perform  that  busi- 
ness for  themselves.  This  had  not  been 
attempted  in  England,  and  he  objected 
to  its  being  done  in  Ireland. 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOQHLEN  objected 
to  certain  detcdls  of  the  Bill,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  provision  relating  to  the 
proposed  re-construction  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  More  Judges  ou^t  to  be  se- 
cured for  it,  especially  seeing  it  had  to 
do  Election  Petitions. 

The  O'CONOR  DON  thought  the 
Judges  of  the  Landed  Estates  Couxt 
would  be  placed  in  an  unfair  position  by 
the  Bill.  All  the  Judges  ought  to  be 
in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  til 
matters,  as  they  were  all  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursdai/, 

SUPPLY.    REPORT. 
Kesolutions  [8th  June]  reported. 

Sib  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF 
called  attention  to  the  transfer  of  Votes 
inyolving  increase  of  expenditure  from 
Class  5  to  Class  1.  The  complaint  was 
that  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
house-rents  for  some  of  our  Ministers 
abroad  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Vote  for  the  Diplomatic  Service  to  the 
Vote  for  the  Office  of  Works,  and  that 
some  of  these  votes  had  been  **  surrep- 
titiously" increased  without  any  suf- 
ficient reason  and  without  explanation, 
and  this  change,  he  contended,  was  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  House  and 
to  a  formal  Resolution,  if  not,  indeed, 
in  contravention  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  would  conclude  by  moving, 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
that  the  House  do  adjourn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,) 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  denied  that  there 
had  been  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  take  the  House  by  sur- 
prise and  smuggle  the  Estimates  through. 
The  Vote  he  referred  to,  that  for  the 
Legation  House  ^at  Brussels,  was  No. 
25,  and  the  particulars  of  it  were  fblly 


road  would  be  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  House  ;  and  though  he  could  not 
order  a  census  of  the  traffic  at  that  point 
to  be  taken,  the  Commissioners  of  !rolice 
would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  undertake 

it. 

Motion,  by  leave,  totthdrawn. 
Besolution  agreed  to. 

SUEZ  [canal  (shabes)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
QUER,  Bill  for  making  provision  respecting 
Shares  in  the  Capital  of  the  Universal  Company 
of  the  Maritime  Canal  of  Saez,  acquirea  on 
hehalf  of  the  Crown,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr. 
William  Henrt  Smith. 

BillprMm/<'<f,and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1S9.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Two  o'clock. 
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set  forth  in  the  Estimates.  The  facts 
were  these — The  lease,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Goyemment  and  not  by  the 
Minister,  had  expired.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Gbvemment  should  purchase 
the  house :  but  on  the  report  of  an 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  was 
sent  oyer  to  make  inquiry,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  take  another  lease  for  a  period 
of  years  at  a  rent  of  £720.  They  might 
haye  been  wrong,  but  they  acted  on  the 
best  authority,  and  the  course  taken 
with  regard  to  the  Votes  was  taken  on 
the  adyice  and  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
troller and  Auditor  General.  He  would 
not  notice  the  tone  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
but  so  long  as  he  held  his  present  po- 
sition he  would  always  endeavour  to 
S'ye  to  the  House,  and  to  eyery  hon. 
ember  the  fullest  information  on  eyery 
Vote  in  his  power.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  eya- 
aion  which  the  hon.  Member  had  brought 
againt  him. 

Sir  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF 
explained  that  he  made  no  char^  of 
eyasion  against  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Treasury ;  but  he  did  against  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  that  charge  he  repeated. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Christchurch  had  done  good 
service  by  calling  attention  to  a  tot^  in- 
crease of  £2,000  in  the  Vote  for  the 
Brussels  Embassy,  of  which  there  was 
no  trace  in  the  Votes. 

Mr.  BOUEKE  defended  the  course 
which  had  been  taken,  and  which,  he 
said,  had  been  taken  at  the  instance  of 
the  Auditor  and  Controller  General.  As 
regarded  the  Legation  House  at  Brus- 
sels, he  would  remind  the  House  that 
rents  had  gone  up  all  over  the  Continent. 
It  was  now  for  the  House  to  decide 
upon  whether  they  were  to  follow  the 
course  recommendeli  by  the  Auditor 
General  or  revert  to  the  old  one. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER denied  that  there  had  been  any 
attempt  at  evasion.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  by  a  note  in  Class  5  what 
changes  were  going  on.  If,  however, 
the  House  desired  it,  the  whole  of  these 
expenses  should  be  set  forth  under  Class 
6  in  the  Estimates. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Denison, 

Lord  HENEY  LENNOX  stated  the 
Sup^emental  Estimate  for  the  new  road 
at  Hyde  Park  Comer  could  not  be 
brought  forward  until  about  the  9th  of 
July ;  but  the  model  and  plans  of  the 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Tuesday,  \Zth  June,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  BiLL^—Firtt  Reading-^ 
Provisional  Orders  (Ireland)  Confirmation 
(Coleraino,  &c.)  ♦  (107) ;  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders,  Aberavon,  &c.  (No.  7)  * 
ri08);  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Pro\'i8ional 
Order  (Wemyss)  ♦  (109) ;  Local  Government 
Board's  Provisional  Orders  Confirmation 
(Chelmsford,  &c.J  ♦  0  ^^I'  Local  Government 
Board's  Provisional  Orders  Confirmation 
(Birmingham,  &c.)*  U^^)*  General  Police 
and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Provisional 
Order  Confirmation  (Paisley)  ♦  (112) ;  General 
Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Provi- 
sional Order  Confirmation  (Perth)*  (113); 
Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  (Tolleshunt  Major)*  (114),  and 
referred  to  the  Examiners. 

Third  Reading— Tm^Q  Union  Act  (1871)  Amend- 
ment *  (98) ;  Oyster  and  Mussel  Fisheries 
Order  Confirmation  *  (86) ;  Salmon  Fisheries  * 
(72),  d^mdi  patted. 

Their  Lordships  met ; — 

PROVISIONAL    ORDERS    ( IRELAND)     CONFIR- 
MATION  (COLERAINE,    &C.)   BILL    [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  confirming  certain  Provisional 
Orders  of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  for  Lre- 
land  relating  to  waterworks  in  the  Towns  of 
Coleraind,  Dungannon,  Ready,  Portmsh,  and 
WatOTf  ord — Was  presented  by  The  Lobd  Chak- 
OBLLOR ;  read  1* ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners, 
(No.  107.) 
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LOQAL  QOVEBNMENT  BOABD's  PBOYI- 
SIONAL  OBDEBS  OONFIBMATION  (CHELMS- 
FORD,      &0.)      BILL      [h.L.]       (nO.      110.) 

A  Bill  to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  relating  to  the 
Districts  of  Chelmsford  and  Merthyr  Tydvil 
and  the  Borough  of  Peterhorough  (two) :  And 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  B0ARD*8  PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS  CONFIRMATION  (BIRMING- 
HAM,      &C.)       BILL       [h.L.]        (no.       111.) 

A  Bill  to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  relating  to  the 
Borough  of  Birmingham,  the  Eural  Sanitary 
District  of  the  Chesterfield  Union,  the  Districts 
of  Dawlish  and  Keswick,  the  Rural  Sanitary 
District  of  the  Leek  Union,  the  Borough  of 
Maidstone,  the  Districts  of  jVIistley,  Moss  Side, 
and  Southend,  the  Rural  Sanitary  District  of 
the  Tadcaster  Union,  and  the  Districts  of  Wal- 
lasey and  Weston-super-Mare : 
Were  presented  by  The  Earl  of  Jersey  ;  read  1* ; 
and  referred  to  the  Examiners. 


GENERAL  POLICE  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
(SCOTLA.ND)  PROVISIONAL  ORDER  CONFIR- 
MATION (paisley)  bill  [h.L.]  (no.  112.) 

A  Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  under  the 
General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland) 
Act,  1862,  relating  to  the  Burgh  of  Paisley: 
And 


GENERAL  POLICE  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
(SCOTLAND)  PROVISIONAL  ORDER  CONFIR- 
MATION (perth)  bill  [h.L.]  (no.  113.) 

A  Bill  to  confim  a  Provisional  Order  under  the 
General    Polico  and  Improvement    (Scotland) 
Act,  1862,  relating  to  the  Burgh  of  Perth  : 
Were  presented  by  The  Lord  Steward  ;  read  1» ; 
and  referred  to  the  Examiners. 


ELEMENTARY       EDUCATION        PROVISIONAL 
ORDER     CONFIRMATION     (tOLLESHUNT 

major)  bill  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  made 
by  the  Education  Department  under  "  The  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  1870,"  to  enable  the 
School  Board  for  Tollcshunt  Major,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  to  put  in  force  *'  The  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,"  and  the  Acts 
amending  the  same — Was  presented  by  The  Earl 
of  Derby  ;  read  1» ;  and  referred  to  the  Exa- 
miners.    (No.  114.) 

And  having  gone  through  the  Busi- 
ness on  the  Paper,  without  debate — 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Five 

o'clock,  to  Thursday  next,  half 

past  Ten  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]  — Public    Bnxa — Ordtrml^ 

Street  Police  Court  (Site)  •. 
Second  Reading — Parliamentary  and  Mnsic^ 

Registration    (Boroughfi)      [108]  ;      NqOn 

Tempus  (Ireland)*  [167j. 
Committee — ^Army  Corps  Training    [182] — MJt.: 

Offences  against  the  Person  [IJ — ilp. 
Committee  —  Report  —  Poor    Law    AmendaMit 

[78-190]  ;  Smithfield  Prison  (Dublin)  •[Itt]. 
Third  Reading — ^Burghs   (Division  into  WiHf) 

(Scotland)  Amendment  [186],  and 


The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  docL 

COLLIERY  ACCIDENTS  —  THE    WIGAS 
COLLIERIES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secn- 
taiy  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  his  attention  has  been  called  to  % 
paragraph  in  the  **  Colliery  Oaardiin," 
of  date  May  the  26th,  which  eiTet  a 
brief  account  of  a  coroner's  inqnMt 
which  was  held  on  the  16th  of  Mar,  ia 
respect  to  the  death  of  one  Francis 
Bohan,  who  was  injured  in  the  Mon 
Pit,  near  Wigan,  on  the  1  st  of  April, 
and  died  on  the  11th  of  that  month; 
if  he  has  seen  it  is  there  stated  by  Mr. 
Hedloy,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Mines  for  that  district,  that — 


"  when  he  visited  the  place  he  found  the    _ 
tilation  very  weak,  and  that   the  edge  ol  tin 
goh  showed  a  good  deal  of  gas,'* 

and  to  which  he  subsequently  added — 

'*  If  people  woiild  continue  to  use  gnnpovds 
near  gobs  full  of  gas  they  might  be  pretty  mt 
to  have  accidents ;" 

and,  if  in  the  circumstances  he  had 
directed  that  a  prosecution  should  tak* 
place  against  the  person  who  designateo 
himself  the  owner  of  the  mine  for  having 
had  the  mine  at  that  date  in  a  state 
''  reasonably  calculated  to  endanger  the 
lives"  of  those  that  were  employed  in 
it?  Also,  if  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  inquest  touching^  the  death 
of  one  William  Radford,  who,  with  fivs 
others,  was  injured  by  an  explosion  in 
the  Bryn  Hall  Colliery,  Wigan,  on  the 
second  of  May ;  if  he  has  been  infonasd 
by  the  inspector  of  the  district,  Mr. 
Hall,  that  the  owners,  or  others  for 
whom  they  ought  to  be  responsible^  so 
changed  the  condition  of  the  mine  that 
he  the  inspector  was  unable  to  tell  boir 
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the  explosion  had  oocnrred ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  is  about  to  order,  or  has  ordered, 
proceedings  to  be  taken  against  the 
owners  of  the  mine  for  placing  it  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  inspector  to  tell 
the  cause  of  the  disaster  ? 

Mr.  A8SHET0N  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  accident  occurred  at  the 
Moss  Pit  mine,  near  Wigan,  on  Satur- 
day, the  1st  of  April,  and  the  manager's 
report  of  it  reached  the  Mines  Inspector 
on  the  following  day.  The  Mines  In- 
spector went  and  visited  the  mine  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th,  having  had  an  en- 
gagement which  preyented  his  doing  so 
on  the  Monday,  w  ith  the  assistant  In- 
spector he  then  examined  the  mine,  and 
they  both  then  agreed  that  the  ventila- 
tion was  inadequate,  and  that  gas  was 
visible  at  the  edge  of  a  gob  near  which 
a  shot  had  been  fired.  One  man  was 
injured,  who  died  on  the  11th,  and  an 
inqueet  was  held,  at  which  the  Inspector 
attended,  when,  on  carefuUy  cross-ex- 
amining the  witnesses,  he  failed  to  elicit 
any  evidence  as  to  the  gas  being  present 
at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
against  the  person  who  discharged  the 
shot.  Previous  to  the  inquiry  the  In- 
spector looked  on  the  case  as  one  that 
would  furnish  good  cause  for  a  prose- 
cution; but  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Coroner  convinced  him  that  a  con- 
action  could  not  be  obtained.  Another 
accident  occurred  at  the  Bryn  Hall  Col- 
liery, Wigan,  on  the  2nd  of  May.  The 
manager's  report  reached  the  Inspector 
on  the  4th.  It  was  then  stated  that  six 
men  had  been  slightly  injured,  and  the 
Inspector  inspected  the  mine  on  Mon- 
day, the  8th.  On  the  9th  one  of  the 
injured  men  died,  and  an  inquest  was 
opened,  which  was  adjourned.  At  the 
adjourned  inquiry  the  evidence  went  to 
show  that  the  mine  was  well  ventilated 
and  clear  of  gas,  and  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  that  neither  the  foreman  nor 
the  workmen  were  to  blame,  but  they 
recommended  greater  precaution  in 
working  the  mine  in  future.  The  In- 
spector said  the  result  of  his  inspection 
of  the  mine  was  satisfactory,  and  he 
found  no  gas;  but  that,  unfortunately, 
through  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  in- 
juries sustained  at  the  time,  and  the  ex- 
pectation that  no  injury  would  be  ne- 
cessary, the  shot  hole  from  which  the 
powder  was  stated  to  have  been'  blown 
out  was  not  left  untouched,  which  would 

VOL,  COXXTX.      [thied  seeies.] 


have  afforded  definite  evidence  of  the 
character  of  the  accident.  It  was  a 
question  whether  under  the  Act  the 
mine  owner  was  required  to  retain  the 
mine  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  left 
by  the  accident  until  the  Inspector  had 
made  his  visit.*  The  Inspector's  opinion 
was  that  the  circumstances  did  not  seem 
to  warrant  the  institution  of  proceedings 
in  that  case.  It  was,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Inspector  did  not  put 
ofi'  any  other  engagement  to  go  and  in- 
spect the  mine  immediately  he  heard  of 
the  accident,  and  the  Home  Office  had 
given  instructions  to  insure  that  that 
course  would  be  taken  in  future.  He 
believed  that  the  Inspector  did  make 
use  of  the  words — **  If  people  would  con- 
tinue to  use  gunpowder  near  gobs  full  of 
gas,  they  might  be  pretty  sure  to  have 
accidents." 

LOSS  OF  THE  "  AGRIGENTO." 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  T.  E.  SMITH  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  statement  in  the  **  Times  *' 
of  the  20th  May  is  correct,  that  **  In  the 
matter  of  the  loss  of  the  **  Agrigehto," 
the  proceedings  are  most  unsatisfactory ; 
indeed  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  be- 
fore which  the  inquiries  both  as  to  the 
loss  of  life  and  as  to  the  question  of 
damages  are  being  made,  has  violated 
the  existing  Treaty  between  this  country 
and  England  ;  for  England  being  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation 
under  a  recent  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  between  Greece  and  Spain, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  citation  should 
have  been  served  upon  the  English  Con- 
sul, in  order  that  he  might  attend  the 
examinations ;  So  far,  however,  was  this 
from  being  done,  that  both  the  Consul 
and  his  agent  were  refused  admission 
when  they  applied  personally  at  the 
court.  Although  the  tribunal,  after  an  in- 
vestigation of  four  weeks  duration,  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  determine  whether 
there  exists  a  case  for  the  higher  Court ; 
and  although  the  responsibility  of  the 
affair  is  thus  still  undecided,  the  Italian 
captain  has  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
country,  while  the  captain  of  the  *  *  Hylton 
Castle  "  is  detained ; ''  and  what  steps  the 
Government  have  taken  in  the  matter  ? 

Me.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  the 
question  had  received,  and  was  still  re- 
ceiving, the  earnest  attention  of  the  Qo- 
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Terameut.  That  ahip  was  Btill  under  |  confidential  reporteof  Sir 
arrest,  but  the  captain  had  never  been  in  inson  and  the  hosoavftUs  ^embn  t* 
oonfinement.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  '  Pembroke,  were  th«  acts  aoldy  of  tt> 
OoTemment  that  the  Consul  or  hie  agent  !  Admiralty  and  their  offlceni  in  toe  jtm 

'■  1870-71? 

Mb.  hunt  denied  that  he  hul  onr 
stated  that  Mr.  Henwood  had  obtuned 
contidential  dociunente  Buxreptltionilj. 
Subsequently  to  the  publicatioB  ot  Ae 
Papers  relating  to  the  Captmim,  Mr. 
Henwood,  who  oommenced  an  aetioa, 
he  believed,  against  tlie  printer,  ob- 
tained a  Bubpoana  a^aixaA  uie  Solicits 
of  the  Admiral^  to  prodnoe  the  doM- 
ments  in  question. 


ought  to  attend  the  examination. 
not  desirable  to  state  more  than  thia 
now,  because  the  matter  kivolved  a  deli- 
cate question  of  International  Law  and 
also  an  important  question  of  policy ;  but 
he  had  no  doubt  the  course  which  the 
Qoremment  would  adopt  would  be  one 
that  would  recommend  itself  to  the  hon. 
Member  and  the  House. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS-PERSE 
GRAMMAE  SCHOOL.— QUESTION. 
Mb.  monk  asked  the  Tice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Whether  he  can  inform  the  House 
of  the  cause  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  F, 
C.  Maxwell  from  the  situation  of  Assist- 
ant Master  of  Perse  Grammar  School, 
Cambridge,  by  the  Head  Master,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Allen  ;  and,  whether  he  can  lay 
any  Correspondence  on  the  subject  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Visconirr  8AND0N  .■  I  have  no  know- 
ledge whateyer  of  the  case  to  which  the 
Question  refers,  and  I  hare  no  jurisdic- 
tion whatever  over  Grammar  schools. 
The  control  of  the  masters  of  those 
schools  rests  generally  with  the  Govern- 
ing Bodies  of  those  schools.  I  have  re- 
ferred the  Question  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, and  they  inform  me  that  no 
correspondence  has  passed  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  dismissal  of  the  second 
master ;  so  I  am  a&aid  I  con  give  no 
further  information  on  the  matter. 


NAVY— MK.  KENWOOD'S  PETITION. 
QUESTION, 

Colonel  BEEESFOED  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether, 
in  reference  to  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Charles  Henwood' s  Petition,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  so'called  "con- 
fidential"  documents  were  "furnished 
tobimbythe  Solicitor  of  the  Admiralty," 
he  ia  satisfied  and  now  prepared  to  state, 
notwithstanding  "  Mr.  Bristowe  the 
gentleman  referred  to  was  dead,"  that 
no  grounds  whatever  exist,  nor  can  it  be 
remotely  inferred,  that  the  so-called 
"  confidential  "  documents  were  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  by  Mr.  Henwood ; 
and  further  that  the  printing  of  those 
documents  and  the  publication  of  the 
Jfr.  Bourh 


ABMT  COEFS  TEAININO  BILL. 
auEsnoir. 
StB  ALEXANDER  OOBDON  mM 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wax,  Wltodur 
be  will  lay  upon  Table  of  the  Hoon  > 
copy  of  the  Army  Corps  Traioisf  Bill, 
showing,  by  Clauses  in  jnxta  poatia, 
the  alterations  proposed  bom.  me  UK- 
tary  Manceuvres  Act  passed  last  Hiiiiia, 
before  be  moves  the  Third  T^-tnting  *f 
the  Bill  in  question  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HABDT,  in  reply, 
said,  the  object  of  the  Army  Corps  IVain- 
ing  Bill  was  entirely  different  fitnn  that  of 
the  Mihtary  Mancenvres  Act.  It  only 
proposed  to  take  very  limited  powers  ia 
respect  to  nine  different  places,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  any  good  purpose 
would  be  answered  by  placing  the  clauMs 
a  juxta  position. 

POOR  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
[Bill  78.]     (Jfr.  BcUUr-Bootli,   Mr.  Bait.) 

ooMUirTES.     [^Progreu  %lk  Jtma-I 
Bill  eontidertd  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Poor  Lav)   AnmdmMta. 
Clauses  IS  and  14  i^rted  te. 

Clause  15  (The  7  &  8  Viet.  c.  101,  a. 
26,  extended). 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply  to 
a  question,  stated  that  the  object  of  As 
clause  was  to  render  a  mamed  mmian 
living  separate  from  her  husband  >»• 
iponsible  for  the  maintenance  4rf  lisr 
jtiildren  who  might  become  panpen. 

Clause  afrtod  to. 

Cliws  16  to  19,  inolnidTe,  i^naiU, 
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Olanse  20  (TtasteM  maj  pay  ooet  of 
pauper's  relief  out  of  anniuty  payable  to 
Buoh  panpor). 

Mb.  MELLOR  moved,  in  pag^  5>  Une 
80,  to  leave  out  ttom  "  him  "  to  "  sucli 
Mimetj,"  in  linea  35  and  36,  and  in- 
sert— 

"  Ab  a  debt,  or  from  his  eseouton,  adminis- 
tnton,  OT  amgoB,  in  cbis  of  his  death  the  lum 
■o  axpended  by  them  ia  afor«B&id,  and  the 
muiagmg  body  of  sach  fodet;  after      '"  "  '    " 


Unundntmi  Bill. 


The  hon.  Glentleman  said,  he  knev  the 
oaee  of  a  woman  who  was  for  16  years 
kept  as  a  pauper  lunatic  in  the  County 
Asylum,  aud  it  turned  out  that  she  was 
entitled  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  the  relatives  WNe  compelled  to  recoup 
Uie  parish  the  whole  oost  of  her  mainte- 
nance. Another  and  a  similar  case  oc- 
curred last  year.  Had  those  paupers  died 
in  the  Asylum  the  cost  of  Uieir  mainte- 
nance would  have  been  borne  by  the 
Union,  and  the  money  which  was  re- 
covered would  have  been  lost  to  the 
ratepayers.  By  the  alteration  he  pro- 
posed the  Board  of  Guardians,  under 
such  circumstances,  could  recover  any 
such  advances  with  great  facility  and 
certainty. 

Amendment  Offreed  to. 
CSause,  as  amended,  agrud  to. 
Clauses  21  to  27,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 


Clause  SB  (Settlement  for  Irish  per- 
sons by  residence) . 

Mb.  fell  moved,  ia  pB«e  ?,  line  30, 
to  leave  out  "bom  in  Irelaiid,"  No- 
thing could  be  more  unfair  to  the  poor 
of  this  country  than  the  present  Law  of 
Settlement,  the  remnant  of  a  monstrous 
code  designed  to  prevent  the  industrial 
classes  seeking  their  bread  where  tbey 
could  best  obtain  it.  Any  attempt  of 
the  poor  man  to  leave  the  poor  parish, 
to  exchange  low  wages  where  his  labour 
was  not  required  for  higher  terms  where 
he  would  be  welcome,  was  jealously  im- 
peded and  interfered  with  by  the  various 
Laws  of  Settlement.  Of  late  years  theee 
and  the  Laws  of  Removal  had  been 
somewhat  modified,  and  further  advance 
in  the  right  direction  was  suggested  in 


this  Bill  for  the  Irish  poor.  If  this  pro- 
posal was  fair  and  just  towards  our 
fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  logically,  or  with  efTect, 
its  application  equally  to  those  bom  in 
England  &nd  Scotland,  on  whose  behalf, 
with  every  confidence  that  the  Committee 
would  support  him,  he  moved  his  Amend- 
ment to  leave  out  the  words  "  born  in 
Ireland."  The  lai^  hook  he  held  in 
his  hand  was  the  one  volume  of  Bums' 
Justice  which  treated  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  he  ventured  to  assert  that  more  than 
one-third  of  it  was  taken  up  with  the 
question  of  Settlement,  one-half  or  more 
of  which  would  disappear  from  the 
volume  if  this  Amendment  was  accepted. 
He  preyed  the  House  to  reflect  on  the 
oondition  of  a  widow  and  her  children 
whose  husband  coming,  perhaps,  from 
the  extreme  North  to  settte,  marry,  and 
earn  his  bread  in  the  South,  left  her 
unprovided  for  and  dependent  on  poor 
rehef.  If  removable,  though  aftermany 
years'  association  with  local  friends 
and  employment,  she  might  find  herself 
transported  to  the  midst  of  now  scenes 
and  new  faces,  without  a  friend  to  stand 
by  her,  while  the  litigation  on  this  head 
was  continual  and  most  costly.  He 
trusted  the  Government  would  accept 
his  Amendment. 

Ur.  BATHBONE  said,  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  oppose  the  Amendment.  The 
question  of  Settlement  was  one  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and 
dealing  with  it  in  a  partial  way  would 
simply  tend  to  create  one  injustice  in- 
stead of  another. 

Lord  ESLINGTON  contended  that  as 
the  subject  of  Settlement  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Bill,  it  was  only  com- 
mon justice  that  the  advantages  en- 
joyed bj  ' 

Mb.'  SCLATEB-BOOTH  hoped  the 
Committee  would  not  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cuBsion  of  the  general  Law  of  Settlement. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  grievance  com- 
plained of  by  Irishmen  was  that  a  poor 
person  who  came  over  here  from  that 
country  without  any  animus  rerertmdi 
was  liable,  nevertheless,  when  he  became 
a  pauper,  to  be  sent  back  to  bis  native 
place,  and  that  considerable  hardship 
was  thus  often  inflicted.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  anything  would  be 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
Amendment,  while  he  admitted  that  the 
qaeetioa  which  it  involved  was  one  which 
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was  rapidly  ripening  in  the  public  mind, 
and  one  with  respect  to  which  legislation 
could  not  be  lonjr  deferred. 

Mr.  STANSFELl)  supported  the 
Amendment.  He  objected  to  excep- 
tional Poor  Law  legislation  in  regard 
to  Ireland,  which  he  declared  did  not 
commend  itself  either  to  Irish  or  Eng- 
lish Members.  He  regretted  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  should  have  thrown 
away  so  good  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a  very  important  and  valuable 
change  in  the  English  Law  of  Settle- 
ment. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  the  people  of 
Ireland  did  not  act  upon  a  principle  of 
reciprocity  in  cases  of  removal  of  Eng- 
lish paupers.  The  Irish  did  not  send 
the  English  poor  wlio  became  chargeable 
to  the  Irish  bnclc  to  England.  In^ Ire- 
land they  had  no  Law  of  Settlement.  He 
should  certainly  support  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mn.  FLOYEB  was  of  opinion  that 
considerable  difficulty  would  arise  if  they 
adopted  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  The  object  of  the  clause  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  poor,  and  with  regard 
to  the  Irish,  he  tlionght  a  great  many 
Irishmen  would  he  glad  if  they  could  be 
sent  back  to  Ireland.  Ho  approved  of 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  clause  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill,  and  ho  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  hold  by  it. 

Mr.  law  said,  he  was  prepared  to 
voto  for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Leicestershire.  It 
would  go  further  than  the  Bill  did  at 
present  towards  abolishing  the  Law  of 
Settlement  by  extending  the  same  boon 
to  the  English  as  was  proposed  for  the 
Irish  pauper.  A  Committee  of  this 
House  in  1847  strongly  recommended 
the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Settlement ; 
but  now,  30  years  afterwards,  we  found 
ourselves  just  as  we  were,  and  if  the 
House  was  not  now  prepared  to  accept 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  the 
probability  was  that  we  should  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  be  exactly  in  the 
same  position.  It  was  not  desirable  that 
there  should  be  any  difference  between 
the  laws  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  certainly  the  workpeople  from 
one  part  of  this  United  Kingdom  should 
not  be  treated  as  aliens  in  another.  It 
was  time  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  in 
dealing  with  paupers    born  anywl^iere 

Mr,  Solater-BgoiJ^ 


within  the  Kingdom,   and    he  ahould 
therefore  support  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  also  supported  the 
Amendment,  though  he  thought  the 
better  course  would  he  to  omit  the  cUuae 
altogether,  leaving  the  question  of  the 
Law  of  Settlement  to  be  dealt  with  eepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  said,  that  ike 
Amendment,  so  far  from  heing  an 
injury,  would  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
English  labourer.  He  condemned  the 
Government  proposal  as  nibbling  with 
the  question. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  held  that 
the  Amendment  would  not  be  a  boon 
to  the  English  pauper,  because  he  might 
often  prefer  to  go  to  his  three  years* 
residential  settlement  rather  than  to  his 
natural  settlement.  The  advantage  of 
this  clause  was  that  it  gave,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Irish  labourer  in  this  coantiT 
a  settlement.  The  English  labourer  haa 
a  settlement  already,  and  if  he  wished 
to  improve  that,  he  should  wish,  not  to 
confine  it  to  three  years,  but  to  make  it 
a  two  years'  or  one  year's  settlement 
The  Bill  would  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
scandals  which  now  existed  in  the  Law 
of  Settlement ;  but  he  had  not  dealt 
with  this  question  as  a  whole,  partly 
from  want  of  time,  partly  because  he 
thought  it  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  sepa- 
rate measure,  and  partly  because  opinion 
was  not  ripe  ;  but  he  admitted  that 
public  opinion  was  growing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  abolishing  settlement,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  find  time  to  do  so  he 
would  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CLIVE  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  re- consider  the  Amend- 
ment, with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  which 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  abolition  of 
the  Law  of  Settlement. 

Mr.  CLARE  READ  considered  the 
preferable  course  would  be  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Bill  to  strike  out  the  whole 
of  the  clauses  relating  to  Settlement.  It 
was  simply  nibbling  with  a  great  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  great  hardship  tliat after 
a  man  had  left  his  native  county  and 
secured  a  settlement  in  another  part  of 
the  county,  where  he  had  lived  for 
many  years,  perhaps  married  and 
brought  up  a  family,  he  should  be  sent 
back  to  the  place  in  which  he  had  origi- 
nally secured  his  settlement.  At  all  &e 
conferences  he  had  attended  the  law  as 
it  at  present  existed  had  been  condemned 
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in  Mo,  and  its  abolition  would  be  but 
just  and  right. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  thought  they  ought  to 
be  content  with  the  promise  given  by 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board;  and  adopt  the  Bill  as  now  pro- 
posed on  the  assurance  of  the  right 
non.  Qentleman  that  the  Government 
would,  as  soon  as  possible,  take  the 
whole  question  of  Settlement  into  con- 
sideration. 

Me.  CARPENTER-GAENIER  sub- 
mitted that  the  Government  would  be 
wise  to  accept  the  Amendment,  or  else 
withdraw  the  clauses  relating  to  the  Law 
of  Settlement.  He  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  existing  Law  of  Settlement  done 
away  with,  and  supported  the  Amend- 
ment as  an  important  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mb.  M*LAREN  thought  this  clause 
should  be  altogether  withdrawn.  If  it 
were  not,  he  should  certainly  vote  for 
the  Amendment.  He  could  not  see  that 
there  was  any  principle  to  authorize  the 
introduction  into  an  Act  of  Parliament 
of  anything  about  nationality.  He  ob- 
jected to  putting  into  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment that  an  Englishman,  a  Scotchman, 
or  an  Irishman  was  to  have  some  privi- 
lege which  was  not  accorded  to  the 
other  nationalities.  They  were  all  Bri- 
tish subjects,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  main  difficulty  had  been 
scarcely  referred  to  in  this  discussion. 
The  main  difficulty,  he  apprehended, 
was  this,  that  Irish  paupers  crowded 
into  England  and  Scotland  because 
there  was  no  Law  of  Settlement  in  Ire- 
land. Until  they  made  a  Law  of  Settle- 
ment for  poor  Irishmen  in  their  own 
country,  like  that  existing  for  poor  Eng- 
lishmen and  poor  Scotchmen,  they  would 
do  no  good.  As  to  the  clause  now  before 
the  House,  its  only  effect  would  be  to 
facilitate  a  gredtor  number  of  Irish 
paupers  being  settled  in  England,  whilst 
the  proposed  Amendment  would  give 
the  same  facilities  in  regard  to  Scot- 
land. He  denied  that  there  was  at 
present  any  difficulty  in  Irish  paupers 
getting  a  settlement  in  England  or 
Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  great  fa- 
cilities were  afforded  them,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  those  facilities  England 
and  Scotland  were  unduly  burdened 
by  the  Irish  paupers  they  had  to  sup- 
port, but  who  ought  to  be  supported  bv 
rates  levied  on  the  lands  of  Ireland. 


Lately  there  had  been  laid  on  the  Table 
a  Return  bearing  on  this  matter.  It 
showed  that  there  were  36,000  Irish 
paupers  in  one  half-year  in  Eugland  and 
40,000  in  the  other  half  of  the  same 
year.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Galway  (Captain  Nolan)  had  stated 
that  in  Ireland  there  was  no  power  to 
return  English  or  Scotch  paupers.  That 
was  quite  true,  and  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  give  them  every  facility  for 
doing  so.  How  many,  however,  would 
they  be  able  to  return  as  against  the 
40,000  Irish  paupers  maiutained  by 
England?-  Why,  there  were  only  153 
English- born  paupers  maintained  in 
Ireland,  so  that,  if  clauses  were  put  into 
this  Bill  to  send  those  153  back  to  Eng- 
land, it  would  be  a  very  small  matter. 
A  still  more  expensive  class  was  the 
lunatic  paupers.  There,  again,  the  dif- 
ference was  enormous.  There  were  15 
English-born  lunatic  paupers  maintained 
in  Ireland  in  one  half-year,  and  23  in 
another,  but  there  were  l,2b0  Irish- 
born  lunatics  maiutained  in  England. 
He  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  his 
Irish  Friends  power  to  return  the  15  or 
23  to  England,  but  if  they  did  that,  how 
could  they  ask  England  to  maintain  their 
1,280  ?  The  case  with  Scotland  was 
still  worse,  the  proportion  of  ordinary 
paupers  and  pauper  lunatics  sent  from 
Ireland  being  much  larger.  Whatever 
evil  England  suffered  in  the  matter  Scot- 
land suffered  it  at  least  doubly.  He 
repeated  that  the  only  effect  of  this 
clause  would  be  to  give  additional  fa- 
cilities to  Irish  paupers  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land, whilst  by  an  Amendment  to  the 
next  clause  it  was  proposed  to  give  them 
the  same  facilities  in  Scotland.  He 
thought  they  should  make  a  Law  of 
Settlement  so  as  to  make  it  to  the  in- 
terests of  poor  men  to  stay  at  home  in- 
stead of  forcing  them  to  come  here.  At 
present  it  was  no  secret  that  lunatics 
were  sent  over  from  Ireland,  landed  at 
Liverpool,  and  sent  direct  to  the  lunatic 
asylum.  They  were  sent  over  for  tho 
express  purpose  of  being  maintained  out 
of  the  English  rates.  He  was  not  asking 
any  privilege  for  Scotland.  .  He  wished 
all  three  countries  to  be  on  the  same 
footing ;  but  to  confer  this  special  privi- 
lege on  Ireland  by  Act  of  Parliament 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  Irish  labourer 
was  much  more  valuable  than  the  Eng- 
lish or  the  Scotch.  He  found  that  the 
number  of  Scotch  paupers  who  becamo 
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"  Provided  also,  Thmt  fram  and  aJ 
Brst  day  of  September  next  the  Teg 
Charter  House  shall  ce&ae  to  be  (Iw  o 
the  puuh  of  the  Chuter  Bonn,  Uid  tt«  jMlka 
of  the  peace  hftTiDg  juriadiotuia  in  Um  jho* 


chai^eable  to  Sngland  was  verv  trifling, 

and  that  wliilst  in  Lancashire  there  were 

251    Irish-bom  pauper  lunatics,   there 

were  only  13  Seotch-Dom,  showing  that 

Scotland  was  not  in  the  habit  of  ssadiug 

her  paupers  over  the  Border  in  order  to 

get  rid  of  the  burden.    He  hoped  the 

clause  would  be  withdrawn,  or  postponed. 
Me.  80LATEH-B00TH  might  stop 

that  discussion  by  stating  at  once  that 

he  saw  plainly  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 

Committee  that  the  proposals  of  the  Go* 

Tomment  should  be  extended  to  all  pau- 
pers, whether  English  or  Irish.   He  had 

been  afraid  to  make  that  proposition, 

because  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  on  the 

general  question  of  the  Law  of  Settle- 

meut.     He  therefore  proposed  now  to 

adopt  the  Amendment  of  his  right  hon. 

Friend  the  Member  for  South  Leicester- 
shire ^Mr.  Fell),  and  then  he  hoped  the 

clauso  might  pass.     He  would  next  sug- 
gest   that    the    five    following    clauses 

should  be  struck  out,  with  the  under- 
standing that,  if  necessary,  he  should  be 

entitled  to   strike  out  this  clause  also 

when  the  Eeport  was  brought  up. 
Ms.  PELL  thanked  the  Oi>veniment 

for  accepting  his  Amendment. 

Captain  NOLAN   said,   that  if  this 

clause    was  struck   out    altogether,    aa 

recommended  by  the  hon.  Member  for 

Edinburgh  (Mr.  M'Laren),   the   right 

hon.  Gentleman  would  break  faith  with 

the  Irish  Members  altogether,  because 

last  year  he  promised  that  he  would  in- 
sert the  clause  aa  it  stood. 
Amendment  agreed  to. 
Mr.  EATHBONE  moved,  in  page  7, 

at  end,  to  add — 

■■  Provided,  That  a  acttlcment  acquired  by  a 

person  under  this  section  shall  cease  if,  nnce  the 

acqiuEitiOD  thereof,  the  person  has  tor  a  period 

of  tirclve  months  ceased  to  reside  in  England: 

Provided  also,  Thnt  an  order  by  which  a  pereon 

may  be  remoTod  to  or  becomo  chargeable  npon 

a  parish  under  this  section  shall  not  be  made 

npon  the  evidence  of  such  person  only,  without 

such  corroboration  as  the  justices  or  court  think 

sufficient," 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Oiause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
aauaes  29  to  33,  inclusive,  ttruek  out.  \  jj^.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  euraorted 
Clauses  34  to  36,  inclusive,  agreed  to.  |  that  ther«  might  be  a  difficulty  with  re- 
Clause   37    (The    exemption    of    the  '  B^^  ^  ^^^  consent  of  the  parenta. 


<<tb 


appointment  of  ortraecra ;  and  Qienoetott  i^ 
pomtment*  shall  be  made  aa  in  the  caw  of  eM 
parishes,  and  eveiy  such  ovoiaoar  Aall  havs  al 

the  powers  and  priTiles«a,  moA  afaall  be  M4«rt 
to  all  the  duties  which  bj  law  attach  to  rad  n 

ofllcer." 

Froviao  tgreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agrtad  to. 

Bemaining  clauses  agrmd  t«. 

Mb.  SCLATEB.BOOTH  moved,  afbr 
Clause  14,  to  insert  the  fbllowing 
Clause : — 


"  If  any  officer  seek  ■  anpenmnwafaon  •Iknr- 
anoe  froni  the  guardians  of  any  union  or  pariA 
or  from  the  overseers  of  any  such  pariah,  Dnd« 
any  statute  applicable  to  such  allowance,  hit 
service  as  a  registnir  of  marrUgea,  or  under  iBy 
of  tfaeprovisions  of  the  Sanitary  Acta  aa  dsAaa 
by  "  The  Puhlic  Health  Act,  1876,"  or  erf  tint 
Act,  shall  not  operate  t«  prevent  him  fron  ob- 
teining  the  same." 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  addtd  to  the  BiU. 

Hr.  SCLATEB-BOOTH  moved,  afiw 
Clause  24,  to  insert  the  foIIowiDg 
Clause ; — 

(Boys  in  receipt  of  relief,  who  are  deairoBi  of 
it,  may  be  forwarded  by  the  guardiana  for  el- 
imination tor  the  naval  eervioe.) 

"  If  any  boy  not  already  an  appreotioe  in  tha 
merchant  service  who,  or  whose  parent  or  pa- 
rents, shall  be  receiving  relief  In  any  onioD  or 
parish,  be  domrous  of  serving  in  tike  naval  ser- 
vice of  Her  Majesty,  and  b«  forwarded  for  ap- 
proi-al  by  competent  authority  for  such  aarriut. 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  such  nniso  at 
parish  may  enable  any  such  boy  to  be  ao  for- 
warded, and  may  pay  out  of  their  funda  and 
sum,  if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  the  regola- 
tions  of  such  service  for  providing  ootflt  or 
otherwise,  and  also  suoh  expense*  aa  may  be  at- 
cesear)'  to  be  incurred  for  the  conveyance  of 
such  boy  in  charge  of  a  proper  peraon  to  and 
from  the  port  or  place  in  the  Umted  Kingdosa 
'  '  '  '  ne  may  be  required  to  attend  for  ex- 
and,  if  accepted,  for  entry  into  mdi 


8CLATEE-B00TH    said,   that 
the  Local  Government  Board  would  oar- 

__    rowly  watch 'these  cases  and  see  that  no 

after'  last  Provi'so,  to  i  injustice  was  done. 

I      Gause  agretd  to,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 


Inns  of  Court  and  the  Cnarter  House 
removed). 

Mr.  SCLATEB-BOOTH   moved, 
page   10,  line 
add— 

Mr.  M'Lar 
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Mb.  SCLATEB-BOOTH  moyed,  after 
Clause  27,  to  insert  the  following 
Clauses  : — 

(Justices  to  make  allowances  to  clerks  of  jus- 
tices in  respect  of  jury  lists.) 

"  The  justices  of  the  peace  of  Qyerv  county  in 
quarter  or  general  sessions  assembled  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  such  allowances  as  to  them 
shall  seem  proper  as  compensation  to  the  clerks 
to  the  justices  in  the  several  divisions  in  the 
county  for  their  services  in  relation  to  the  revi- 
sion and  allowance  of  the  jury  lists. 

**  Every  such  allowance  shaU  be  charged  upon 
and  be  paid  out  of  the  county  stock  or  fund." 

Glauses  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the 
BiU. 

Me.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  then  pro- 
posed a  new  Proviso  to  the  effect  that — 

"The  managers  of  any  district  school  may 
appoint  and  pay  any  officer  or  other  competent 
person  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  condition, 
treatment,  and  conduct  of  any  poor  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  who  shall  have  gone  into 
service  from  the  district  school." 

Mr.  PAGET  thought  that  it  was  the 
Guardians  who  should  have  this  power. 
He  moved  to  amend  the  clause  by  leav- 
ing out  ^'the  managers''  and  inserting 
'*  The  guardians  of  any  union  or  " 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  BiU. 

Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  moved,  after 
Clause  33,  to  insert  the  following 
dauses : — 

(Proviso  for  pending  orders  of  removal.) 

'*  Those  provisions  relating  to  settlement  shall 
not  apply  to  any  pauper  in  respect  of  whom  any 
order  of  removal  shall  be  pending  at  the  passing 
of  this  Act." 

(Bates  made  by  overseers  not  now  audited 
macLe  subject  to  the  audit  of  district  auditor.) 

"  From  and  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March  next,  when  an  overseer  shall  make  and 
levy  any  rate  of  assessment  which  is  not  now 
subject  to  be  audited  by  the  district  auditor, 
such  rate  or  assessment,  and  the  accounts  relat- 
ing thereto,  shall  be  submitted  by  him,  and  by 
the  collector  thereof,  if  any,  to  the  said  auditor, 
in  the  like  manner,  and  with  the  like  incidents, 
consequences,  liabilities,  and  power  of  appeal  as 
in  the  case  of  the  poor  rate  made  by  him ;  and 
every  other  audit  of  such  rate  or  assessment,  if 
any,  shall  cease. 

And  the  Local  Gk>vemment  Board  shall  have 
the  same  power  to  make  orders  to  regulate  the 
keeping  of  such  accounts  as  they  have  in  regard 
to  other  local  rates." 

(Auditor's  decision  upon  a  joint  account  may 
be  reversed  or  remitted  in  favour  of  one  or  some 
only  of  the  parties.) 


*'  When  an  auditor  shall  have  allowed,  disal- 
lowed, or  surcharged  a  sum  in  any  account  ren- 
dered to  him  jointly,  and  an  appeal  shall  be 
made  against  the  same,  the  decision  of  the  au- 
ditor may  be  reversed,  and  the  disallowance  or 
surcharge  may  be  remitted  by  the  court  or  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  favour  of  one  or  more  of  the  persons  appeal- 
ing only  without  discharging  the  other  person 
or  persons  against  whom  such  decision  of  the 
auditor  was  pronounced." 

Clauses  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the 
BiU. 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  moved,  after 
Clause  11,  to  insert  the  following 
Clause : — 

(Local  Government  Board  may  authorize 
election  of  guardians  to  hold  office  for  three 
years.) 

"  The  Local  Government  Board  may  by  their 
order,  whenever  they  may  think  fit,  authorize 
and  direct  the  ratepayers  of  any  union  or  parish 
to  elect  guardians  for  such  union  or  parish  who 
shall  remain  in  office  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
subject  to  such  provisions  regulating  the  annual 
retirement  of  one  third  of  such  guardians  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  think  fit." 

He  said,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  there  were  complaints  of  the 
expense  of  annual  elections,  and  there 
would  be  convenience  in  certain  cases  in 
having  the  election  for  three  years. 

Mr.  8CLATER  -  BOOTH  said  that 
he  had  received  representations  upon 
this  subject  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  it.    If  the  Committee  were  dis- 

C3d  to  place  such  a  discretion  in  the 
ds  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
there  would  be  security  that  it  would  be 
satisfactorily  exercised. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  thought  that 
annual  elections  answered  very  well. 

Mr.  PAGET  drew  attention  to  the 
wording  of  the  clause,  which  would  give 
power  to  the  Board  to  direct  the  mode  in 
which  the  election  should  be  held.  This 
would  be  a  very  great  power  to  entrust 
in  the  hands  of  any  Board. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  also 
thought  it  would  be  objectionable  to 
give  to  the  Board  so  large  a  power. 

Mr.  SCLATER  -  booth  said,  he 
could  not  undertake  to  bring  up  a  clause 
to  meet  the  object  in  view.  He  had  re- 
ceived deputations  from  populous  places 
in  iiavour  of  such  a  change.  He  recom- 
mended the  withdrawal  of  this  clause, 
and  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
should  propose  another  on  the  Report 
more  adapted  to  the  object  in  view. 

Clause,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 
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Mb.  pell  moved,  after  Clause  12,  to 
insert  the  following  Clause  : — 

(Notice  to  parishioners  of  persons  relieved.) 

**  The  clerk  to  the  guardians  of  every  union 
or  parish  shall  at  the  close  of  each  half  year  at 
Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas,  prepare  from  the 
accounts  of  the  union  or  parish  separate  state- 
ments for  oach  parish  or  township,  the  accuracy 
whereof  shall  be  certified  by  his  signature  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  relieved  in  the  half  year, 
as  shown  by  the  in-door  and  out-door  relief  lists, 
and  shall,  within  one  week  from  the  close  of 
each  half  year,  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered 
to  the  overseers  of  each  parish  or  township  re- 
spectively, and  the  overseers  shall  forthwith 
cause  the  same  to  be  fixed  on  or  near  to  the 
doors  of  their  respective  parish  churches^)r  if 
there  be  no  church,  then  at  the  usual  place  for 
affixing  notices  of  parochial  business." 

He  stated  that  as  by  this  Bill  paupers 
were  disqualified  from  voting  on  the 
election  of  any  officer  whose  appointment 
was  determined  by  statute,  it  became  a 
matter  of  necessity,  if  not  of  convenience 
only,  that  ready  opportunities  should  be 
afforded  for  information  as  to  who  might 
be  disqualified  and  who  not.  These  lists 
were  already  in  many  districts  generally 
affixed  to  the  church  doors  with  much 
advantage  to  the  better  administration 
of  relief,  and  as  a  guide  to  those  who 
might  be  charitably  disposed  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  alms,  and  there  seemed 
much  reason  and  good  reason  for  en- 
suring the  universal  publication  of  this 
information. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  opposed 
the  clause,  as  it  would  be  cruel  to  the 
persons  relieved,  and  would  give  no  in- 
formation of  the  kind  of  relief  given. 
It  would  involve  great  expense  without 
any  corresponding  benefit. 

Da.  LUiSH  said,  it  would  be  a  species 
of  branding  most  objectionable,  and  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  recog- 
nize the  principle  involved  in  the  clause. 
Mil.  WALTEE  said,  this  very  sug- 
gestion was  made  not  long  ago,  on  some 
occasion  when  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
right  of  persons  receiving  relief  to  vote, 
and  the  proposal  was  received  with  great 
disapprobation  bj'  the  House.  It  might 
as  well  be  proposed  that  lists  of  the  pri- 
soners in  gaols  should  be  put  on  the 
church  doors.  He  trusted  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  entertain  the  proposal. 
Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  press  this  clause, 
at  all  events,  in  its  present  shape.  The 
question  as  to  whether  sufficient  pub- 
licity was  now  given  might  well  be  con- 
sidered; but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
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cause  the  lists  as  a  matter  of  oUigitiOA 
to  be  affixed  to  the  church  doon.  n§ 
clause  was  also  objectionable  cm  tht 
ground  of  expense.  He  trusted  his  haa. 
Friend  would  not  press  the  clause  to  s 
division. 

Mr.  pell  said,  that  in  making  tin 
proposal,  he  had  no  desire  to  affix  s 
stigma  on  these  unfortunate  people.  If 
any  stigma  attached  to  pauperism  at  iD, 
it  attached,  not  to  the  pauper,  but  to  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  and  to 
those  who,  by  their  false  views  of  vhit 
real  charity  consisted  in,  encouraged  the 
existence  of  pauperism,  connected  as  it 
was  known  to  be  with  out-door  relief 
and  inadequate  wages. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  said  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
husbands  and  wives,  if  both  were  abore 
60  years  old,  could  not  be  separated 
in  workhouses;  under  that  age,  hov* 
ever,  they  were  separated.  He  moved, 
in  page  4,  after  Clause  14,  to  insert  the 
following  clause : — 

(Husbands  and  wives  in  workhoviaes.) 
<*  When  any  two  persons  being  husband  and 
wife  shall  be  received  into  any  workhonse  fodi 
two  persons,  although  they  shall  not  both  bt 
above  60  years  of  age,  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
live  separate  and  apart  in  such  workhouse ;  and 
any  rme,  order,  or  regulation,  and  any  prorisGa 
of  any  Act  to  the  contrary  is  hereby  resdndad 
and  repealed.*' 

He  had    received    one    letter  from   a 
working  man  63  years  of  age,  who  said 
he  had  brought  up  a  large  family  with- 
out  parish    relief,   but  who  was  now 
unable  to  work.     His  wife  was  56  years 
of  age ;  and  would  it  not  be  wicked,  be 
(the  writer)  asked,  if  he  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  Union,  to  separate  him  from 
the  wife  who  had  borne  the  toils  and  hard- 
ships of  life  along  with  him  ?  It  was  said 
that  the  law  was  based  on  economic  con- 
siderations, and  that  the  workhouse  was 
not  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  breeding 
paupers.     He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  adopt  this 
hard   and   cruel    doctrine,   which    was 
meant  to  exclude  the  worthless  and  the 
undeserving,  and  apply  it  to  well-con- 
ducted, industrious  persons,  reduced  to 
poverty  probably  from  no  fault  of  their 
own.      The  workhouse  should  npt  be 
made  a  place  of  punishment  for  such 
persons ;  and  if  his  clause  were  rejected 
on  a  division,  he  hoped  that  the  resi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board 
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would  at  least  consider  whether  there 
might  not  be  some  relaxation  of  the 
existing  rule. 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first 
time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

Me.  SCL/lTER-BOOTH  said,  that 
without  any  disposition  to  undervalue 
the  importance  of  the  question,  he  must 
deprecate  any  lengthened  discussion 
upon  what,  if  carried,  would  be  vital  to 
the  principle  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  so 
great  a  change  in  administration  in  this 
casual  way.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
objection  to  the  rule  was  general  through- 
out the  country,  and  to  abolish  the  rule 
would  be  to  break  down  one  of  the  se- 
curities which  the  ratepayers  now  had 
against  an  undue  application  for  indoor 
relief.  The  workhouse,  of  course,  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment; but  he  saw  no  reason  for  so 
serious  a  change  in  the  working  of  the 
Poor  Law  as  that  now  proposed.  He 
might  observe  that  no  special  store  was 
to  be  set  upon  the  age  of  60.  All  he 
contended  for  was  no  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  principle  which  now 
prevailed. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  supported  the 
clause.  The  working  people  of  England 
looked  upon  the  House  of  Commons  as 
an  assembly  of  Christian  gentlemen,  and 
he  exhorted  them  to  justify  that  cha- 
racter by  supporting  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple that  those  whom  God  had  joined 
together  no  man  should  .put  asunder. 
He  could  say  that  the  working  classes 
of  the  country  felt  very  strongly  on  the 
subject.  He  would  warn  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  and  the  House  generally 
against  the  continuation  of  a  principle 
in  the  Poor  Law  that  he  ventured  to 
affirm  was  abhorent  to  the  feelings  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people — namely, 
the  separation  of  husband  and  wife  of 
the  aged  poor.  A  time  might  come  in 
the  history  of  this  country  when  the 
masses  might  consider  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion how  far  such  a  principle  might  be 
applied  to  all.  He  implored  them  not 
to  provoke  this  issue  being  raised.  The 
Aniendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dewsbury  he  concluded  ought  to  receive 
the  support  of  everyone  who  laid  claim 


to  possessing  in  any  way  the  feelings 
of  humanity. 

Mb.  HAMOND  deprecated  the  prac- 
tice of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
sat  down  of  presuming  to  speak  as  the 
special  mouthpiece  of  the  working 
classes.  No  hon.  Member  represented 
them  more  than  another;  and  he  claimed, 
for  his  own  part,  to  represent  the  work- 
ing classes  as  much  as  anyone  else  in  that 
House ;  for  of  his  constituency  of  22.000 
electors  about  one-third  were  working 
men.  In  his  opinion,  they  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  present  system,  and  the 
clause  as  it  stood  went  as  far  as  it  ought 
to  go.  They  little  knew  what  would  be 
the  result  if  married  persons  of  all  ages 
were  allowed  to  live  together  in  the 
workhouse— the  idle  and  dissolute  would 
exist  at  the  expense  of  the  hard-working 
and  industrious  artizan.  He  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  voting  against 
the  clause. 

Mr.  WALTER  felt  bound  to  say  he 
did  not  think  the  existing  law  so  very 
unreasonable.  He  was,  at  all  events, 
not  prepared  to  vote  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dewsbury  for  its 
indiscriminate  repeal,  and  he  hoped  the 
matter  would  not  be  pressed  to  a  divi- 
sion. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
could  not  but  see  that  if  the  law  were 
repealed  in  the  unreserved  language  of 
the  clause  it  would  be  competent  for  any 
two  young  people  of  20  or  bo,  who  had 
no  means  wnatever,  to  marry  one  week 
and  go  into  the  workhouse  the  next,  to 
remain  there  as  long  as  they  liked.  As 
it  stood,  therefore,  the  clause  was  unrea- 
sonable. At  the  same  time,  he  would  not 
object  to  a  certain  amount  of  discretion 
being  allowed  to  the  Guardians  in  the 
matter.  In  certain  cases,  where,  for  in- 
stance, the  husband  was  75  and  the 
wife  55,  the  present  regulation  might 
very  well  be  relaxed,  'and  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  introduced  an  Amend- 
ment to  permit  of  that  being  done  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  adopted.  He 
had  never  been  a  particular  admirer  of 
what  was  called  the  New  Poor  Law, 
although  it  was  passed  40  years  ago.  It 
was  a  piece  of  legislation  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  discuss  then  ; 
but  it  was  passed  at  a  period  of  what  he 
might  call  general  panic  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  pauperism  and  its  dangers. 
He  believed  that  that  panic  was  unrea- 
sonable and  unfounded,  and  that  the 
Act  was  conceived  and  passed  in  hasto 
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irnder  a  wrong  impression  and  had  led 
to  great  evils.  It  was  passed,  moreoyer, 
in  a  day  when  there  was  no  free  trade, 
no  emigration,  and  when  population  had 
largely  spread  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  He  rememhered  the  time  when 
the  man  who  built  a  new  cottage  was 
thought  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  parish. 
So  far  from  wishing  the  workhouse 
system  to  be  made  more  stringent,  he 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  relaxing  it ; 
and  therefore  he  would  g^  a  certain 
length  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dewsbury,  but  he  could  not 
support  the  clause  as  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  framed  it,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  withdrawn. 

Lord  ESUNGTON  felt  satisfied  that 
the  manly  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter)  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  many  Gentlemen  in 
that  House.  For  himself,  he  wished  to 
obtain  from  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  an  authoritative  de- 
claration as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Guardians  had  the  discretionary  power 
by  law  of  relaxing  the  restriction  in  cases 
where  they  thought  hardship  would 
result  from  separating  aged  married 
couples  ?  His  own  impression  was  that 
such  a  discretion  was  vested  in  the 
Guardians ;  but  if  it  was  not,  it  ought 
to  be.  It  would  be  impossible  to  accept 
the  naked  proposition  now  presented  to 
the  Committee;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  cases  of  excessive  cruelty 
had  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  people 
such  a  dread  of  the  workhouse  that  they 
would  rather  starve  than  enter  it. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  thought  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  there  had  been  a 
strong  feeling  all  over  the  country 
during  the  last  40  years  as  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  man  and  wife  in  the  work- 
house. Guardians  ought  to  have  a 
certain  latitude  allowed  them  in  deal- 
ing with  cases  of  emergency.  He '  put 
it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth)  whether  on  the  Report 
he  would  not  bring  up  a  clause  giving 
Guardians  a  discretionary  authority  in 
that  matter  if  they  did  not  possess  it 
already. 

Mb.  pell  said,  that  his  experience 
as  a  Guardian,  now  extending  over  30 
years,  convinced  him  that  this  separa- 
tion of  man  and  wife  in  the  workhouse 
in  the  case  of  the  sick  and  dying  was 
not  put  in  practice,  and  in  the  Union 
with  which  he  was  connected  in  London 

Mr.  Walter 


if  a  young  husband  in  a  wosUmmus  to 
sick,  dying  possibly  of  oonsomptioii, 
cancer,  or  |some  other  incurable  diiwun, 
he  would  be  found  in  the  infizmazy 
under  the  best  possible  care  and  not 
separated  from  his  wife.  Only  last  we^ 
he  had  been  at  the  bedside  of  a  man 
who  was  dying  under  such  circiimstaiioes. 
whose  wife  was  not  only  not  kept  aww 
from  him  by  the  Guardians,  but  fior 
whom,  in  reply  to  his  (Mr.  Pell's)  in- 
quiry of  her  he  found  every  poflnble 
care  had  been  taken  and  anranjgoment 
made  for  her  comfort  and  presence  il 
the  sick  bed  of  her  husband  in  tks 
workhouse  infirman^. 

Mb.  Sbbjeant  SOiON  oould  not  con- 
ceive of  the  case  put  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Berkshire  occurring  in  any  well- 
managed  Union — namely,  that  of  tvo 
young  people  marrying  in  one  week  and 
going  into  the  workhouse  the  next,  and 
remaining  there  in  their  connubial  feli- 
city at  the  public  expense.  Though  hii 
clause  was  oased  on  the  broad  principle 
of  humanity,  he  would  not  prees  it  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (lnur.  Sdatar- 
Booth)  would  give  him  an  aaaurance 
that  he  was  ready  to  meet  his  viewB  in 
the  way  sug^sted  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Berksmre  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  Northumberland. 

Mb.  SCLATEE  -  booth  observed. 
that  though  the  Guardians  were  not  em- 
powered to  allow  young  'married  people 
to  live  together  in  the  workhouse,  they 
could  always  in  a  hard  case  give  them 
out-door  relief,  and  it  was  inconoeivable 
that  such  cases  of  hardship  as  had  been 
described  could  occur.  If  a  destitute 
young  husband  or  wife  was  sick,  they 
would  not  be  taken  into  the  workhouse, 
but  would  receive  out-door  relief. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  59 » 
Noes  206 :  Majority  146. 

Mb.  Sebjkant  SIMON  then  gave 
Notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  a 
clause  on  the  Report. 

Mb.  AGG- GARDNER  moved  the 
following  Clause : — 

(Statement  ))y  owner  punoant  to  statute  7 
and  8  Vic.  c.  101,  s.  16.) 

**  No  statement  by  an  owner  pirsoant  to  tlM 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  Victoria,  chapt«r 
one  hundred  and  one,  section  fifteen,  shall  be 
valid,  or  shall  entitle  him  to  be  placed  or  re- 
tained in  the  registry  of  owners  cutitM  to  vote 
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left  at  such  address  shall  be  deemed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently served  on  such  owner." 

Mr.  SOLATER-BOOTH  consented  to 
the  clause,  provided  the  words  *'  or  re- 
tained'' were  omitted. 

Words  omitted. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Friday y  and  to  be  printed. 
[BiU  190.] 

ARMY  CORPS  TRAINING  BILL. 
{Mr.  Oatkorne  Hardy ^  Mr.  Stanley j  Mr.  William 

Henry  Smith.) 

[bill    182]      COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Me.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEEMAN 
said  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  for  War  to  what  he  regard- 
ed as  a  defect  in  the  Bill — namely,  the 
omission  to  associate  civilians  with  the 
officers  in  command  for  the  making  of 
regulations  with  regard  to  cattle,  &c. 
It  was  most  important  that  the  land- 
owners and  farmers  should  not  be  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  liable  to 
be  roughly  treated  on  the  occasion  of 
these  Autumn  Manoeuvres.  Should  any 
such  apprehension  go  abroad  the  most 
serious  consequences  might  ensue.  In 
the  previous  Acts  relating  to  the  Autumn 
Manoeuvres  it  was  provided  that  a  com- 
mission of  local  gentlemen  should  be 
associated  with  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  to  act  jointly  with  him  in  doing  cer- 
tain arbitrary  acts,  such  as  the  shutting 
up  of  cattle  and  sheep.  This  gave  con- 
fidence both  to  the  landowners  and  the 
farmers,  and  he  regretted,  therefore, 
that  the  present  Bill  was  not  similar  in 
that  respect  to  the  previous  Acts.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
introduce  a  provision  such  as  he  had 
sucrcrested 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON 
thought  it  most  important,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Army,  that  the  suggestion 
should  be  acceded  to.  The  popularity 
of  the  Army  depended  very  much  upon 
associating  the  civil  element  with  the 
military  in    all    transactions  with  the 
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for  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  any  parish,  un-  I  civilian.     The  change  proposed  this  year 
le«  such  stetement  contain  an  address  for  serrice    ^^^^  tend  to  render  the  Army  unpo- 
<     within  the  parish  in  respect  of  which  such  owner         i  rnu      -dmi  j   a        i  • 

I      shaU  claim  to  vote,  and  aUohjections  and  notices    P^^af-     The  BlU  proposed  to   place  in 

■"  -     the  hands  of  the  military  men  entirely 

the  decision  of  questions  affecting  cattle 
and  crops.  One  of  the  instructions  of 
the  Bill  was  that  the  officers  should 
make  a  regulation  for  the  protection  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  Probably  not  one  of 
the  officers  employed  to  command  those 
stations  mentioned  in  the  Bill  ever  had  a 
cow  or  sheep  in  their  possession. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said, 
that  on  the  Report  of  the  Bill  he  would 
propose  an  addition  to  the  5th  clause 
which  would  introduce  the  civil  element 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  required. 
There  would  be  nine  separate  areas  for 
training  troops,  and  he  would  propose 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county 
should  appoint  a  person  to  act  with  the 
commanding  officer  in  the  drawing  up  of 
regulations  to  prevent  damage  being 
done  to  cattle  or  crops.  He  hoped  that 
proposal  would  satisfy  his  hon.  Friends. 

Clause  1  agreed  to. 
Clause  2  postponed. 
Clause  3  agreed  to. 
Clause  4  postponed. 
Clauses  5  to  12,  indusive,  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday. 

BURGHS    (DIVISION    INTO    WARDS) 
(SCOTLAND)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
{The  Lord  Advocate y  Mr.  Secretary  Croat.) 

[bill  166.]      THIRD  READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  had  been  very  anxious,  indeed, 
to  obtain  from  the  Lord  Advocate  some 
statement  of  what  this  Bill  really  was, 
but  he  had  entirely  failed.  The  Lord 
Advocate  was  now  present,  and  he  should 
therefore  move  that  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill  be  postponed  in  order  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  Lord  Advocate 
explaining  the  object  of  this  Bill. 
He  must  protest  against  the  way  in 
which  Scotch  business  was  done.  Scotch 
Members  had  no  means  whatever  of 
ascertaining  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  Bills  brought  in,  owing  to  the  un- 
certain and  irregular  hours  of  the  night 
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when  Scotch  business  was  taken  ap ; 
and  as  regarded  the  Bill  aow  before  tiie 
Huuse,  he  defied  any  man  to  ascertain 
from  the  Census  Ketums  how  boroughs 
were  divided.  It  was  different  with 
the  Betums  of  the  English  Census, 
There  information  was  obtainable  about 
the  divisions  of  towns,  and  even  useful 
infonnation  about  Scotch  towns  which 
the  Suotch  Census  did  not  furnish.  By 
these  amissions  Scotch  Members  were 
entirely  without  the  information  which 
diey  ought  to  have.  The  Bill  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  read  a  third  time 
without  more  information  than  they 
had  at  present.  He  had  done  hie  beat 
to  get  information  from  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, but  had  failed  to. 

Us.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEEMAN 
said,  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  take 
the  part  of  the  Lord  Advocate ;  but  he 
might  remind  the  House  that  the  Lord 
Advocate,  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  did  state  the  full  nature  of 
the  Bill,  and  was  understood  to  say  that 
it  had  reference  to  the  burgh  of  Wick. 
He  only  wished  to  say  that  the  Lord 
Advocate  did  make  a  statement. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  aoi  pautd. 

PASLIAMENTARY    AND    MUNICIPAL 

REGISTRATION  (BOROUGHS)  BILL. 

(Mr.  Alfitd  Mertm,    Mr.    Torr,    Mr.   BirUy, 

Mr.  Doddi.) 

[bIU.  108.]      SECOND  BEADIHO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Me.  ALFRED  MARTEN,  in  moTing 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  explained  that  it  was  intended  to 
amalgamate  the  lists  of  voters  for  muni- 
cipal and  Parliamentary  elections,  so 
that  one  list  would  suffice.  By  that 
means  there  would  be  a  large  saving  in 
the  1 6S  boroughs  which  wouMbe  affected 
by  the  measure. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Alfr»4  Marttn.) 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  did  not  op- 
pose the  second  reading,  but  said  it  was 
probable  he  might  have  to    suggest 
modification  in  some  of  the  clauses. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Mondaij  next. 

Otneral  Sir  Gtarg»  Bdlfour 


fOFFENCES  AGAIKST  THE  PEBSOB 

BILL.— [BttL  1.] 

{Mr.  Charity,  Mr.  WJutwM.) 


Bill  eonndtrtd  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Ma.  J.  W.  BARCLAY   objected  to 

Eroceedine  in  the  absence  of  a  body  of 
[embers  lai^ely  interested  in  the  BOL 
They  had  had  some  experioDce  of  this 
kind  of  legislation  in  Scotland,  and  hs 
was  inclined  to  think  this  Bill  was  ona 
of  still  greater  stringency.  He  mored 
that  the  Chairman  report  Proffreoo. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposad, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Kv> 
gress,  and  ask  leave  to  ait  again."— 
{Mr.  J.  W.  Sarelay.) 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  ud 
broupht  in  the  Bill  (Mr.  Charley)  wu 
hardly  dealt  with,  as  he  understood  than 
was  no  real  opposition. 

Sib  ANDREW  LUSE!  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  no  reaoon  to 
complain.  Why  did  he  not  bring  hit 
Bill  forward  at  a  reasonable  hourf  It 
was  10  minutes  to  7  o'clock,  and  the  lort 
time  the  matter  came  before  them  itwu 

Sost  I  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  nn- 
erstood  that  a  great  many  Members 
had  conscientious  objections  to  the  BiU, 
though  he  did  not  know  what  they  were. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  nt 
again  thit  day. 

And  it  being  now  Seven  of  the  clock, 
the  House  suspended  its  Sitting. 

The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine 
of  the  clock. 


LONDON  MUNICIPAL  GOTERNMENT, 

BESOLUTIOSa. 

LoKD  ELCHO,  in  rising  to  more  the 
following  Resolutious:  — 

"  (1.)  That  the  reform  of  thp  goveninient  d( 
the  MetropoIiB,  with  a  vieic  to  its  more  efficiEnt, 
uniform,  and  economic&l  adminutrstion,  u  ■ 
question  of  primary  impartance.  and  deaema 
Uie  earl;  attention  of  Her  Ittajeitv'i  Oovera- 
menL  (2.)  That  such  reform  should  be  bMod 
on  the  Wablishment  of  one  municipal  admiiii- 
atratioQ  for  the  vhole  Metropolis," 
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said,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  said  that  ''  London 
was  the  best  governed  city  in  the  world." 
That  declaration,  which  was  made  in  an 
after-dinner  speech  at  Willis's  Booms, 
must,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  be  taken 
eum  grano  salts.  Lideed,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  apply  certain  gauges  to  it 
to  show  that  the  statement  was  not 
correct.  He  would  join  issue  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  subject, 
and  apply  to  his  assertion  the  test  of 
pure  air,  the  gas  and  water  supply,  and 
the  arrangements  for  extinguishing  fires. 
The  tests  of  good  municip^  administra- 
tion were  that  the  air  should  be  made  as 
pure  as  possible  by  good  sewage  and 
the  removal  of  effluvia  and  impurities ; 
that  the  water  should  be  pure  and  the 
supply  constant,  and  not  intermittent, 
and  sufficient  for  keeping  the  streets 
cleansed.  There  should  also  be  the 
ready  means  of  speedily  extinguishing 
fires.  There  ought,  moreover,  to  be  an 
abundant  supply  of  gas,  pure,  and  at  a 
reasonable  price.  The  streets  should  be 
well  lighted;  the  markets  should  be 
readily  accessible  and  in  convenient 
localities;  the  police  should  be  efficient; 
the  poor  should  be  properly  taken  care 
of,  while  vagrancy  and  mendicity  were 
suppressed ;  and  the  houses  should  be 
well  constructed.  Finally,  there  should 
be  unity  of  administration  and  direct 
representation — that  was  to  say,  those 
who  spent  the  money  should  be  directly 
responsible  to  those  whose  money  they 
spent.  Well,  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  consider  how  far  these  great  and  im- 
portant objects  were  carried  out  under 
the  present  system.  No  doubt,  if  they 
compared  the  present  state  of  the  metro- 
polis with  what  it  was  in  1855,  when  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  esta- 
blished, a  great  improvement  had  been 
effected.  There  were  at  that  time  no  less 
than  1 50  local  corporations  levying  rates 
and  tolls.  The  Metropolitan  Board  had 
carried  out  a  great  scheme  of  main  drain- 
age, but  the  Vestries  were  still  responsible 
for  the  minor  sewers,  and  there  was  not 
sufficient  controlling  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  insist  on 
the  minor  drainage  being  carried  out. 
There  were  now  6,000  miles  of  sewers 
constructed,  but  there  was  still  a  divided 
authority.  The  Thames  Conservancy, 
which  made  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  river,  were  a  different  body  firom  the 


Metropolitan    Board,    and   they   com- 

Slained   that  the  outfall  of  the  main 
rainage  had  not    been  placed    lower 
down  the  river,  and  that  it  interfered 
with  the  navigation.     Last  year  he  put 
a  Question    to  the    Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan   Board  of  Works,   which 
showed  the  want  of  control  on  the  part 
of  that  body.    In  hot  and  dry  weather 
all  macadamized  streets  had  an  intoler- 
able smell ;  and  he  asked  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  whether  he  would  take 
care  that  the  streets  should  be  properly 
watered  and  uniformly  cleansed.    The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  replied  that 
the  Board  had  no  power  to  compel  the 
Vestries  to  wash  and  cleanse  the  streets. 
Take,    again,    the    supply    of    water. 
Various  Commissions  had  reported  that 
it  was  essential  that  water  for  drinking 
purposes  should  bo  taken  from  springs, 
and  not  from  rivers.     They  declared  that 
there  was  no  river  in  England  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  free  the  water  from  the 
impurities  of  any  sewage  that  might  be 
poured    into    it,    yet    the    sewage    of 
1,000,000  persons  entered  the  Thames 
above  the  point  from  which  the  water 
for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis  was 
taken.  Notwithstanding  the  E  eport  of  the 
Hi  vers  Pollution  Commission,  the  metro- 
politan water  supply  was  taken  from  the 
river,  and  the  system  of  supply  was  inter- 
mittent instead  of  being  constant.  When- 
ever the  supply  was  intermittent  the 
water  must  be  stored,  and  the  London 
water  was  kept  for  the  greater  part  in 
open  butts,  where  it  contracted  impuri- 
ties very  hurtful  to  health.     The  poor 
suffered  more  than  the  rich  from  this 
system;  but,  although  Manchester  and 
other  towns  had  adopted  the  system  of 
constant  supply,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
had  done  nothing  to  secure  it  for  London. 
It  appeared  from  the  Report  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  for  1572  that  it  had 
abstained  from  calling  upon  the  water 
companies  to  give  a  constant  supply. 
The  question  had  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee now  sitting  on  the  means  provided 
for  the  extinction  of  fire  in  London,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  non-existence  of 
constant  supply  and  of  hydrants  in  Lon- 
don involved  three  deaths,  three  cases  of 
personal  injury,  and  three  bad  fires,  to 
one  of  each  in  Manchester,  which  was 
provided  with  hydrants  and  had  a  con- 
stant   supply.     It    was    essential    that 
water  should  be  made  immediately  ac- 
cessible   for    the    extinction    of    fires, 
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because  the  difference  between  obtaining 
it  in  five  minutes  and  waiting  15  minutes 
made  all  the  difference  between  ez- 
ting^shing  a  fire  in  the  building  in 
which  it  originated,  and  simply  pre- 
venting its  extension  to  surrounding 
structures.  Of  course  hydrants  would 
be  of  no  use  without  constant  supply. 
If  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  power  to 
compel  the  provision  of  both,  why  did  it. 
not  exercise  it  ?  and  if  it  had  not  power, 
why  did  it  not  seek  to  obtain  it  r  We 
ought  to  have  in  London,  in  respect  both 
of  water  for  drinking  and  water  for  ex- 
ting^shing  fires,  advantages  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  Manchester  and  other 
towns.  It  had  been  represented  that 
the  introduction  of  constant  supply  into 
the  whole  Metropolis  would  involve  a 
total  cost  of  £4,000,000 ;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  Manchester  and  other  towns, 
as  collated  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  showed  that  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  changes  need  not  exceed 
10«.  a  house.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  consider  that  expense  ought  not 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  prime  necessity 
for  the  health  of  individuals  and  the 
safety  of  life  and  property.  He  trusted 
the  Committee  that  was  considering 
the  question  of  the  extinction  of  fires 
would  pay  some  attention  to  the 
cognate  question  of  the  construction 
of  houses  in  reference  to  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  was  the  local  au- 
thority. In  reference  to  the  supply  6f 
gas  there  was  no  local  authority,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fitzjames 
Stephen  and  others  that  in  what  the 
Metropolitan  Board  had  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  it  had  allowed  its 
Ecal  to  outrun  its  powers.  In  winter 
many  streets  were  iU-lightod  when  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  recently  the 
pressure  was  so  weak  that  the  lights 
went  out  in  his  own  house — an  occur- 
rence involving  the  risk  of  danger  every- 
where, through  the  escape  of  gas  where 
it  was  not  relighted  when  the  pressure 
was  renewed.  The  practical  action  that 
was  first  taken,  and  that  resulted  in  the 
legislation  of  1860  and  1868,  was  taken 
at  the  instance  of  individual  ratepayers ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  now 
the  amalgamation  of  gas  companies 
would  facilitate  the  purchsise  of  their 
works  by  a  local  authority.  The  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  made  a  profit 
of  about  £50,000  a-year  out  of  the 
supply  of  gas,  and  had  altogether  made 
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a  profit  of  £1,000,000,  and  this 
devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  rate  and 
the  making  of  local  improvement*— a 
fact  which  should  sugmat  to  the  rate- 
payers of  the  MetropoUB  not  only  what 
they  might  g^ain  in  emciency  of  lig^itin^ 
but  what  they  were  losing^  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  companiea.  Ait  regarded 
streets,  the  Metropolitan  Board  oooU 
not  make  new  ones  without  special  Par- 
liamentary authority,  which  had  beci 
obtained  for  the  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue, the  Embankment,  and  Queen  Yie- 
toria  Street;  and  the  only  control  the 
Board  had  over  the  Vestries  was  to  pre- 
vent them  taking  up  both  sides  of  the 
streets  at  once.  Subject  to  this  sligbt 
control  the  Vestries  could  pare  them  or 
not,  or  tear  them  up  as  tnej  jdeased; 
and  the  time  usually  chosen  for  ooreriiig 
the  macadam  streets  with  metal  some 
inches  deep  was  when  Parliament  met, 
and  there  were  more  carriage  wheoli 
and  horses'  feet  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper 
state  than  there  would  have  been  whes 
town  was  empty.  He  wondered  tiiat 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Gnultj 
to  Animals  did  not  interfere.  The  gressj 
condition  of  the  streets,  besides  being 
unhealthy,  involved  a  destruction  of  Uu 
greater  dian  that  attributed  to  the  car 
of  Juggernaut,  for  Betums  showed  that 
200  people  were  killed,  and  2,885  per- 
sons were  maimed  in  the  Metropolis  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Statisticians  cal- 
culated that  so  long  as  the  streets  re- 
mained in  the  same  slippery  state  tiie 
destructionof  life  would  be  undiminished. 
But  there  could  be  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment while  there  was  divided  jurisdic- 
tion, and  they  had  the  Vestries  over- 
lapping, interlacing,  or  antagonistic. 
Here  he  had  a  map  of  London,  showing 
the  different  divisions  for  parochial  pur- 
poses of  the  Metropolis.  It  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  kaleidoscope; 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours  could  not 
have  had  more  than  there  were  in  that 
map.  Perhaps  the  most  objectionable 
of  the  City  privileges  was  that  relating 
to  the  markets.  Many  years  ago  medicfu 
reform  was  recommended  to  the  House 
by  the  consideration  that  eminent  medical 
men  coming  from  Edinburgh  or  Dublin, 
such  as  Sir  James  Simpson  or  Mr. 
Corrigan,  who  practised  within  seven 
miles  of  Charing  Crass,  would  be  subject 
to  prosecution.  Well,  at  the  present 
moment,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
City,  no  market  could  be  established 
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within  soTon  miles  of  Ouildhall,  and  the 
effect  was  to  raise  the  price  of  provisionB 
and  diminish  the  supply.    It  was  on 
that  accoimt  that  in  walking  along  the 
best  streets  of  the  West  End  they  were 
liable  to  brush  against  carcasses  hanging 
up  at  the  butchers'  shops.    Such  a  sight 
could  not  be  seen  in  any  other  European 
city,  and  it  was  a  disgrace  to  our  civili- 
zation.   The  state  of  our  markets  was 
another  reason  why  it  was  desirable  that 
there  should  be  an  improvement  in  our 
municipal  administration.    As  regarded 
the  Police,  he  was  far  from  complaining, 
but  the  police  were  a  divided  authority. 
If  they  were  united  they  would  be  more 
efficient,  and  thieves  would  be  less  so. 
There  was  no  municipal  local  authority 
for  dealing  with  the  poor.    The  sturdy 
beggars  and  vagrants  were  turned  off 
the  streets,  not  by  the  action  of  any 
municipal  authority  but  by  private  so- 
cieties— the   Charity  Organization  and 
Mendicity  Societies,  whioi  were  doinff  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  the  Metropolis. 
For  building  purposes,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  was  tiie  local  authority,  and  their 
power  extended  over  the  City.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  a  g^reat  improvement  in 
the  Metropolis  in  respect  of  buildings ; 
but  there  still  were  what  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir    William    Harcourt)    called    the 
'*  rookeries  "  in  which  the  poor  were  left 
to  rot  in  many  parts  of  London.    Their 
existence  supplied  a  forcible  arc^ment 
in  favour  of  having  one  municipality. 
The  Act  which  did  so  much  credit  to  the 
Conservative  Government,  and  especially 
to  his  rifi^ht  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, did  not  entrust  its  powers  to  the 
local  divisions  he  had  shown  on  the  map, 
the  parish  vestries,  but  to  a  much  wider 
body,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; 
so  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
this  matter  aiding  in  getting,  so  far  as 
it  could,  unity  of  administ^tion.     He 
now  came  to  what  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  all  satisfactory  municipal  administra- 
tion.    Without    unity  there   must   be 
inefficiency  and  waste;  with  unity  and 
control  came   efficiency  and    economy. 
He  found  from  an  excellent  work  by 
Mr.  Firth  on  Municipal  London,  that  the 
Metropolis  was  divided  for  various  pur- 
poses in  the  following  manner : — There 
were  56  separate  divisions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Building  Act ;  39  for  local 
fovemment;   87  for  the  Metropolitan 
loard  and  presentations;    39  lor  the 


Poor  Law ;  28  for  districts  of  superin- 
tendent registrars ;  29  for  burial  boards ; 
20  for  the  police  force;  16  for  district 
schools;  15  for  Militia  purposes ;  15  for 
police  courts ;  10  for  school  boards;  10 
for  the  boroughs ;  10  for  the  gas  com- 
panies ;  10  postal  divisions ;  8  for  water 
companies ;  and  3  separate  County  Court 
jurisdictions.  As  an  instance  of  cost- 
liness of  administration  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  he  would  compare  Mary- 
lebone  and  Westminster.  These  two  dis- 
tricts were  about  equal  in  size,  and  each 
raised  £200,000  a-year  from  the  rates. 
In  Marylebone  the  borough  and  the 
Vestry  districts  were  conterminous  ;  but 
in  Westminster  there  were  five  Vestries, 
five  Vestry  clerks,  and  separate  sets  of 
officials,  as  compared  with  one  set  of 
officials  and  one  clerk  in  Marylebone. 
The  result  was  that  the  money  was  raised 
in  Marylebone  at  one-third  of  the  cost  at 
which  it  was  raised  in  the  rest  of  Metro- 
polis. This  led  to  the  question  of  direct 
representation.  There  was  direct  repre- 
sentation in  the  case  of  school  boards, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  or  local  administration  generally. 
That  was  essential,  especially  when  they 
considered  the  enormous  sums  these 
local  boards  had  to  deal  with.  For 
example,  the  total  income  of  the  Metro- 
polis was  £15,806,668,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £15,117,749.  He  had  seen  it  stated 
that  the  annual  loss  to  the  Metropolis 
for  want  of  better  administration  was 
something  like  £250,000,  and  if  the  same 
management  as  to  gas  and  water  were 
exercised  in  London  as  in  Manchester, 
the  saving  might  be  £500,000  per  an- 
num. It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
financial  affairs  of  London  were  economi- 
cally administered.  In  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, and  Bradford  they  saw  a  very 
high  development  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. Liverpool  profited  by  its  docks 
in  a  way  which  London  did  not.  Man- 
chester managed  gas  and  water  with 
good  results.  Leeds  and  Bradford  had, 
or  was  about  to  have,  their  gas  and  water 
in  their  own  hands.  They  all  had  direct 
representation,  which  showed  the  wisdom 
of  the  Act  of  1835,  so  far  as  Provincial 
municipal  government  was  concerned; 
but  from  that  Act  London  was  excluded. 
The  contrast  was  not  less  striking  in  the 
case  of  foreign  cities  and  towns.  Every 
one  who  had  been  in  Paris  must  have 
observed  that  their  system  of  lighting, 
paving,  and  cleansing  the  streets  was 
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greatly  in  advance  of  that  which  ob- 1 
tained  in  London.  What  a  contrast  did 
these  capitals  present  in  a  snowstorm. 
They  all  knew  how  the  streets  of  London 
might  be  blocked  up  for  weeks.  Paris 
had  hydrants  in  all  directions,  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  and  large  openings 
corresponding  with  good  subways,  so 
that  as  soon  as  snow  fell  jets  of  water 
were  brought  to  bear,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  streets  were  kept  clear  both  of 
snow  and  slush.  He  would  next  turn  to 
the  opinions  of  public  men  and  the  action 
of  Parliament  in  this  matter,  and  also  to 
the  expression  of  the  Press  and  of  public 
opinion,  and  it  would  not  be  drawn  from 
them  that  London  was  the  best  governed 
City  in  the  world.  He  would  enunciate, 
as  shortly  as  possible,  what  view  Parlia- 
ment and  public  men  had  taken  of  this 
question.  In  1837  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sioners of  1835  made  a  special  Eeport  on 
the  Corporation  of  London,  and  recom- 
mended that  there  should  be  one  muni- 
cipal authority  for  all  London.  The 
Corporation  undertook  then  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  expand  its  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  Metropolis,  but  never  did  any- 
thing. The  Commissioners  of  1854  left 
the  City  undisturbed,  but  recommended 
the  division  of  London  into  municipal 
boroughs,  each  with  a  local  council  and, 
over  all  the  Board  of  Works.  In  1855 
they  had  Sir  Benjamin  Hairs  Bill,  which 
established  the  Board,  but  did  not  adopt 
the  borough  municipal  boundaries.  Next 
they  had  Mr.  Ayrton's  Committees, 
which  proposed  a  centralization  system, 
ignoring  the  City  Corporation  and  ap- 
pointing a  Board  of  Works  (the  Govern- 
ment having  a  voice),  with  control  of 
gas.  water,  poor  law,  police,  &c.  In 
1837  Lord  John  Russell  had  promised  a 
Bill  on  this  subject,  but  parties  were 
nearly  balanced,  and  the  City  threatened 
opposition.  Some  years  afterwards  the 
City  elected  Lord  John  Russell  as  one  of 
its  Members,  and  the  Jiill  was  dropped. 
In  1856  there  was  a  Police  Bill  intro- 
duced, but  Sir  George  Grey  yielded  to 
pressure.  In  1858  there  was  another 
Government  Bill,  which  was  ultimatelv 
withdrawn.  In  1859,  again,  a  Govern- 
ment Bill  was  introduced  and  withdrawn. 
In  1860  one  more  Bill  was  introduced 
and  withdrawn.  In  1863  another  Police 
Bill  was  introduced,  but  without  prac- 
tical effect.  In  1867  and  again  in  1868 
there  were  the  Bills  of  Mr.  Mill,  which 
were  withdrawn.     There  was  sdso  the 
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Bill  of  Mr.  Buxton,  which  was  intro- 
duced  and  read  a  second  time.  This 
brought  the  question  down  to  the  time 
when  he  had  endeavoured  to  deal  with 
it.  Such  were  the  attempts  at  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject.  Then,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  views  of  public  men,  they 
had  the  strongly-expressed  opinions  ill 
Lord  Bussell,  Lord  Brougham,  Sir 
George  Grey,  the  present  Home  Secre> 
tary,  and  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  a  Conse^ 
vative  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  when  he 
received  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  1867,  im- 
pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  moving 
with  the  times  and  the  importance  of 
improving  municipal  government  in  the 
Metropolis.  He  might  also  refer  to  the 
opiuions  expressed  by  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Kelly,  Lord  Aberdare,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Spencer  Walpole),  the  present  Secrettiy 
for  War,  and  the  right  non.  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who  gave 
the  reform  of  the  government  of  Londoi 
a  prominent  place  in  his  famous  Green- 
wich address.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe),  also,  at  a  publie 
dinner  of  one  of  the  Guilds,  lamented 
the  hardness  of  the  fate  which  con- 
demned him  to  vestry  government  on 
one  side  of  Temple  Bar,  when  on  the 
other  side  there  was  a  comparatively 
small  population  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  municipal  government.  On 
that  occasion  the  present  Lord  Mayor, 
replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  said 
ho  was  no  friend  of  vestries,  and  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  regarding  it  simply  as  a  vestry 
in  itself;  whereas  the  Corporation  of 
London,  he  added,  had  never  lagged  in 
the  pursuit  of  social  progress,  and  in  that 
respect  it  had  always  been  upheld  by  its 
ancient  Guilds.  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman were  present  he  should  have 
claimed  his  vote  in  favour  of  this  Motion. 
On  no  public  question  that  he  knew  had 
there  been  such  an  universal  consensus 
of  opinion  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  im- 
proved system  of  government  for  the 
Metropolis.  He,  therefore,  in  full  con- 
fidence, would  invite  the  House  to  as- 
sent to  his  first  Besolution  ;  that  this  was 
a  question  of  primary  importance  and 
deserved  the  early  attention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  He  came  now  to 
the  second  Resolution  —  that  "reform 
should  be  based  on  the  establishment  of 
one    municipal    administration   for  the 
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▼hole  Metropolis."  It  was  upon  that 
basis,  and  on  that  alone,  that  we  could 
safely  and  effectually  build;  and  we 
must  do  so  now,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  build,  like  Nehemiah  and  his  fol- 
lowers when  restoring  Jerusalem,  with 
a  trowel  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other  to  slay  the  lions  and  the  eiants  in 
the  shape  of  self-interests  and  abuses 
which  stood  in  our  path.  It  was  a  Bill 
on  that  basis  which  he  introduced  last 
year.  An  outcry  had  been  raised  against 
the  Bill.  It  was  said  that  its  promoters 
were  making  an  attack  upon  the  vestries, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
the  City  Corporation,  whose  funds  they 
intended  to  appropriate.  Never  were 
oharffes  more  unfounded.  He  did  not 
stand  there  to  say  that  the  vestries  had 
not  individually  done  good  work.  He 
did  not  find  fault  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  but  gave  them 
all  honour  for  the  new  streets  and  the 
noble  Embankments  which  they  had 
created,  for  the  Parks  which  they  had 
made,  and  for  the  open  spaces  which 
they  had  saved  for  Uie  people  of  the 
Metropolis;  neither  did  he  stand  there 
to  decry  in  any  way  the  City  Corporation 
in  its  administration.  Far  from  it.  No 
one  more  readily  than  he  and  those  with 
whom  he  was  actine  respected  and  ad- 
mired that  ancient  nistoric  corporation 
of  which  we  had  all,  as  Londoners  and 
Englishmen,  so  much  reason  to  be 
proud.  We  knew  that  in  early  days  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  was  one  of  almost 
sovereign  authority ;  but  even  now, 
though  shorn  of  much  of  its  ancient 
dignity  and  authority,  yet  Sultans  and 
Suzerains,  Princes,  Peers,  and  com- 
moners alike  gladly  partook  of  his 
splendid  hospitality;  and  in  such  esti- 
mation was  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  held  abroad  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  last  Lord 
Mayor  to  Paris  he  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress  had  an  escort  of  100  dragoons. 
Further,  we  knew  how  readily  the  City 
took  the  lead  in  all  national  subscrip- 
tions for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  estimation  in  which 
the  City  of  London  was  held,  whatever 
might  be  its  merits  and  defects,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  of  vestries,  and  other  public 
bodies  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  this  vast  Metropolis, 
they  were  all,  as  at  present  constituted, 
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and  with  divided  authority,  incapable  of 
rightly,  efficiently,  and  economically  ad- 
ministering the  concerns  of  what  would 
soon  be  4,000,000  of  men.  It  wa^  only 
in  unity  of  authority  that  efficient  local 
government  could  be  found,  and  that  he 
sought  to  obtain  by  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  City,  which  now  extended 
over  700  acres  only,  over  the  **  greater 
London  without,"  which  covered  over 
78,000  acres.  How  that  should  be  done, 
what  the  exact  form  of  the  constitution 
of  such  an  extended  municipality  should 
be,  what  position  in  it  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  other  existing  ad- 
ministrative bodies  should  occupy,  that 
was  not  the  time  or  place  to  consider,  as 
those  were  matters  of  detail  which  could 
only  be  satisfactorily  worked  out  by  re- 
sponsible Ministers  in  communication 
with  the  City  and  local  authority.  All 
he  asked  the  House  to  do  was  to  affirm 
the  principle  of  unity  of  administration 
in  any  scheme  that  might  be  adopted  for 
the  improved  local  government  of  the 
Metropolis.  In  doing  so  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Report  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Commissioners  of  1835,  by 
the  Kegistrar  General,  and  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  who  in  their 
Keport  upon  Mr.  Buxton's  Bill  in  1869- 
70  said  that  they  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  should  be  one  central 
municipal  government  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis.  The 
Press  also  had  been  throup;hout  unani- 
mous that  something  should  be  done,  and 
that  that  something  should  take  the  form 
of  unity.  The  leading  journal,  when  last 
year's  Bill  for  establishing  one  municipal 
government  for  the  whole  Metropolis 
was  before  the  country,  said — 

"  The  first  condition  of  a  complete  remedy  is 
the  creation  of  a  municipality  for  the  whole 
town.  The  prorisions  of  Lord  Elcho's  Bill 
seem  to  meet  the  case  very  completely,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  pay  all  due  regard  to  the 
very  stubborn  claims  of  the  vested  interests  of 
the  old  City  Corporation.  We  hope  only  that 
the  main  principle  it  embodies  will  be  accepted 
by  the  great  interests  which  it  will  affect ;  that 
all  Londoners  will  agree  heartily  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  anomaly  and  inconvenience  of  the 
present  artificial  divisions  of  power  within  the 
single  area  of  the  Metropohs:  and  that  the 
whole  of  London  may  thus  be  at  length  united 
into  one  great  municipality — the  richest,  the 
most  intelligent,  and  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world — and  fitted,  therefore,  to  be,  as  we 
may  confidently  trust  it  will  be,  a  model  to  all 
others." 

He  knew  that  he  should  be  met  by  the 
3  M 
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argament  that  by  establishing  a  colossal 
London  they  would  have  an  Imperium  in 
Imperio  ;  but  this  was  no  new  fear.  In 
1602  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  an  edict, 
when  London  contained  145,000  inhabi- 
tants, that  not  more  than  one  family 
should  live  in  a  house,  and  that  no  more 
houses  should  be  built  in  London,  be- 
cause such  a  great  aggregation  of  human 
beings  could  not  be  constrained  to  **  fear 
God  and  honour  the  Queen."  In  the 
time  of  James  a  similar  edict  was  issued, 
and  that  Monarch  addeda  scientificreason 
in  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  health ; 
and  even  at  the  time  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
1855  some  people  were  afraid  of  the 
establishment  of  so  great  a  power  in  the 
State.  He  (Lord  Elcho)  had  no  fear  of 
a  corporation  for  London  being  danger- 
ous to  the  State.  The  Paris  Commune 
might  be  referred  to ;  but  his  answer 
was  that  London  was  not  Paris.  No 
doubt  Paris  had  governed  France,  but 
London  had  not  yet  governed  England, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  likely 
it  would  do  so.  In  this  country,  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester,  instead  of  taking 
their  cue  from  the  metropolitan  city, 
flattered  themselves  that  they  shaped  the 
policy  of  the  Empire.  Further,  they 
had  confidence  in  the  good  sense  and 
love  of  order  possessed  by  the  people  of 
this  country,  who  had  been  trained  in  an 
atmosphere  of  municipal  and  local  go- 
vernment, the  conduct  of  which  would 
afford  full  employment  for  the  energies 
of  the  most  active  and  ambitious  of  its 
citizens.  If  the  worst  came,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  police  would  be 
under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  thought,  therefore,  it 
would  be  safe  gently  to  re-organize  their 
local  administration  in  the  form  that 
appeared  best  and  most  effective  with- 
out fear  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  period, 
however  extended  his  jurisdiction,  coming 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  substitu- 
ting his  mace  for  the  Royal  '*  bauble" 
which  lay  on  the  Table.  He  had  no 
means  of  knowing  the  course  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  take  in  re- 
ference to  this  question ;  but  as  they 
could  not  deny  the  truth  of  his  first,  he 
hoped  they  would  not  look  with  disfavour 
on  his  second  Eesolution.  The  good  and 
economical  local  government  of  the  Mor 
tropolis  and  the  health  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  might  be  so  cared  for  as  to  reduce 
in  a  model  city  the  death-rate  to  eight  or 
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even  five  per  1,000, 
that  should  oommend  tkemaebw  to 
a  Conservative  GK>Tenixneiit  that  had 
adopted  sanitas  $amtat%um  as  the  kflj-nott 
of  its  domestic  policy.  As  far  at  tiw 
present  death-rate  was  concerned  he  ww 
not  quite  certain ;  but,  whatever  it  might 
be,  his  general  argument  that  it  covld 
be  considerably  reduced  was  not  aflhdod 
by  the  fact.  The  question  was  one  not 
merely  affecting  the  health  and  wdl- 
being  of  the  millions  who  resided  p«- 
manently  in  London,  but  of  the  8ofo- 
reign,  who  possibly  might  some  day 
again  reside  in  London ;  of  the  Peen 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Oommoas 
who  annually  assembled  in  London  fir 
the  performance  of  Parliamentary  dntiai; 
of  the  many  suitors  and  witnesaes  wbo 
thronged  the  Law  Courts  and  Ptoiia- 
mentary  Committees,  and  of  the  tiioiia- 
ands  of  persons  whom  business,  or  plea- 
sure anually  brought  to  the  capitel  d 
the  British  Empire.  In  the  name  of 
all  these,  and  for  the  credit  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  municipal  administration,  ho 
called  upon  the  Prime  Minister  boldlj 
to  grapple  with  the  urgent  qnestioiioif 
London  Local  Government.  As  far  at 
his  personal  connection  with  the  qneo- 
tion  was  concerned,  he  could  not  nopo 
at  once  to  prove  successful ;  but,  treading 
upon  ground  already  broken  by  Mifi 
and  Buxton,  he  should  at  any  rate 
possess  the  satisfaction  of  having  con- 
tributed to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
great  necessary  work  in  the  acccmpliah- 
ment  of  which  they  were  able  pioneers. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  reform  of  the  government  of  the 
Metropolis,  with  a  "view  to  its  more  efficient, 
uniform,  and  economical  administration,  is  t 
question  of  primary  importance,  and  demerrm 
the  early  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  (}oTera- 
ment." — {Lord  Eleho.) 

Mr.  NEWDEQATE:  Sir,  no  one 
can  fail  to  admire  the  perseverance  of 
the  noble  Lord,  or  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  general  principle  which  he 
has  laid  down,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  everyone  must  admire  that  principle. 
It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  shown  more  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  which  has  made  the  great 
improvements  of  London  in  late  yean. 
While  one  listened  to  the  noble  Lord,  it 
seemed  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
Thames  had  been  embanked,  and  how 
the  other   improvements   around   thie 
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House  and  other  parts  of  the  Metropolis 
could  have  been  effected.  Who  could 
believe  that  this  is  the  London  which 
the  noble  Lord  describes  as  the  worst 
goyemed  municipality  of  anything  like 
the  size  in  the  world ;  could  this  asser- 
tion be  consistent  with  the  fact  that  this 
gpreat  Metropolis  is  the  most  peaceful 
community  of  the  kind  in  the  world? 
The  noble  Lord  appears  to  be  possessed 
by  the  one  dominant  idea,  that  there  can 
be  no  good  Gbvemment  unless  the 
governing  body  be  elected  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  representation,  and  be 
combined  on  a  uniform  system.  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  for  1  am  the  survivor  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  passing  of  the  measure 
for  the  incorporation  of  Birmingham. 
While  that  Bill  was  passing  through 
Parliament  I  became  tmeasy  as  to  its 
probable  effect,  because  it  was  founded 
upon  the  system  of  uniformity  of  fran- 
chise, and  upon  the  principle  of  direct 
representation.  I  have  lived  to  see  that 
measure  result  in  the  domination  of  a 
single  faction.  Any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  and  its  history  must 
know  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  perennial  sources  of  the  spirit 
of  free  self-government.  The  immense 
variety,  nay,  the  apparent  inc^ngruily 
of  the  representative  system  of  the  Lon- 
don municipalities,  secure  that  all  sec- 
tions of  the  people  shall  be  represented. 
I  defy  the  noble  Lord  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct  representation  and  of  uni- 
formity of  election  to  any  large  munici- 
pality, and  to  save  the  Corporation, 
which  he  would  thus  create,  from  the 
domination  of  a  single  faction,  the 
greatest  imperfection  that  can  attach  to 
the  organization  of  any  Corporation.  I 
speak  with  regard  to  this  matter  after 
anxious  thought  upon  this  subject,  long 
since  brought  home  to  me,  and  after  an 
experience  of  some  years.  That  which 
I  admire  most  in  the  form  of  government 
that  has  grown  up  in  London — for  it  is 
a  growth,  the  produce  of  the  popular  in- 
telligence and  of  the  popular  will — is 
the  variety  of  representation  it  exhibits ; 
the  variety  of  social  position  and  inte- 
rests which  it  represents ;  and  again  I 
defy  the  noble  Lord  to  produce  that  com- 
bination of  interests,  which  is  the  essence 
of  true  representation,  by  any  system  of 
direct  representatipn   and   uniformity. 


In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  noble 
Lord  adverted  several  times  to  his  Bill 
of  last  year.  I  have  here  an  extract 
from  his  speech,  when  introducing  it, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
I  will  produce  it  in  justification  of  the 
observations  I  have  made.  A  Bill,  not 
the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord,  had  been  cir- 
culated. The  noble  Lord,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  Asssociation  with  which  he  is 
connected,  determined  to  alter,  and,  as 
they  thought,  improve  upon  it ;  and  the 
noble  Lord  said — 

"  What  he  held  himself  to  be  individually  re- 

Sonnble  for  was  the  Bill  as  it  had  since  been 
tered.  The  changes  introduced  must  render  it 
more  acceptable  to  the  Government,  to  the 
House,  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  to  the 
Metropolis  in  general.  They  might  be  stated  in 
a  very  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  the  changes 
would  secure  Imperial  authority  if  they  created 
a  great  united  municipal  government  over 
5,000,000  of  people.  This  would  be  done  by 
giving  a  veto  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to 
some  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  whose 
approval  would  be  necessary  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Mayor,  the  Deput\'  Mayor,  the 
Recorder,  and  the  Common  Serjeant." — [3 
Barnard^  ccxzii.  287.] 

Thus  the  appointment  to  all  these  im- 
portant offices  would  have  been  virtually 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  showed  little  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  noble  Lord  in  the  electoral  and 
municipal  system  he  advocated.  The 
noble  Lord  said — 

"  Then,  as  regards  the  police,  in  the  Bill  as 
originally  drawn  they  were  placed  wholly  under 
the  control  of  the  Corporation ;  but  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  objections  urged  against  this  pro- 
posal rested  on  sound  grounds,  and  it  was  now 
proposed  to  do  nothing  at  all  in  reference  to  the 
pohce,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 
—[Ibid.'] 

Here,  again,  the  whole  control  of  the 
police  'in  the  Metropolis  was  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Corporation  under 
the  noble  Lord's  Bill,  notwithstanding 
their  present  efficiency,  and  handed  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

"But  (continued  the  noble  Lord)  to  leave  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Committee  to  decide  how  they  would 
deal  with  the  Imperial  question  of  the  poUce  of 
this  vast  Metropolis." — [Ibid."] 

Therefore,  all  that  the  noble  Lord  en- 
sured by  his  Bill  was  the  taking  away 
the  control  of  the  police  from  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  City  of  London,  though  it 
is  well  known  and  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  well  managed,  in  order  that  he 
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forrr.er  rear*  ar.d  ha-  re"^rr.ed  hither  of  the  ""trezgth  of  thi*  ■:c»m:37'  ?     VtTxj  £■:• 

late  aJrr::re«  the  exter.aivechanze*  -rhi^jh  I  *aT  that  thev  o:n.5Timt«»  the  Krengti:  :f 

have  been  rr:ade  ar.i  are  noT  rr.akiny.  thi*  oo^intrv  and  -if  the  ELiipire  ?    E«*- 

Sorr.e  forei'^.T.rr^  rr.ay.  ir.i-ed.  prefer  the  r:aii.»e  it  i«  thro ^zh  them  thj.r  thetacnxil 

m'lnl'jipal   oor.**:'iriori  of  Pari»,    or  of  the  intellijenoe.  the  wiZ  of  the  aad-rt 

Borrie  other  Cor.tirier.tal    city :    b'lt   the  thronghoiit  all  the  varfecj   of  its  "cciil 

fore::rr.er«  I  havf.  met  ^Ith  exrjr^^s  their  pha*es.  i.«  brought  iato  hartnonions  M- 

great  •a^i-far  t:r.n  at  the  'teadj  pro^re*-  tion  "is^lth  the  GoTemsient  of  tae  usfca 

whioh  ha.i  been  maie  in  the  i:r. prove-  and  tzA^  exr revision  in  th:«  House.    la 

ment   ar.d   arlorr.rr.er.t   of    the    E'lgli-h  '  rei^pert  to  thi^  qiestion.  the  noble  Lcrd 

rapitah      !;•=:[. rive   the   Corporation    of  certainly  appear*  not  to  be  a  Conjemr 

"LrtvAnzi  r,f  [fi  an-'ier.t  a-!thortv  and  d:?-  tive.     Hi.9  *reech  was  that  of  a  Rad^rtl. 


nity.  fln-'I.  I  r  it  th:'  to  •he  Ho'i=e.  xo-ild  and  a  Ea.i:'-:al  n-^t  of  very  hirh  rrpe. 
the  Corrora^ior.  t'-;en  orrMipy  a  position  And  when  1 1: ok  a:  the  mechanical  cha- 
that  T-.iid  en.-iKIe  it  to  relieve  the  Sove-  raster  of  the  meana  upon  which  the 
r;i^ri  of  t!":e  biir''I''-n  of  rereivir.z  and  noble  Lord  relies*  for  rrodiicinz  an  fin- 
er.'erta'r.'r,^   the   dii'inj'ii'hed   2'ie«t«.    proven: en t  in  the  m-micipal  ^Temcent 

of  Lond'n.  and  I  recember  the  znai 


who  v'iit  this  nnnn^.ry  from  tir.tetotime.  oi 
in   the   n *:r ■  r.-. i r  cr  n-;. a r n er  it  n o w  d oe*  ?  soc i al  ac  i  c o *. : "i-zal  result*  to  whic h  the 
iforeovcj.".  I  xor^I !  a-k  *rie  Hou^e.  The-  Cort-«:rat:  .n  0:  L^n-i^n  and  ita  «a.rroand- 
taer  ar:v  of  i;^  reallv  desire  to  in'-reaie  ins   m-ir.i- :^a'.::ies  hare  ODCtriboted.  I 
the  ria'r'.n^ize  alr^aiv  r.o^5>e^*ed  bv  the  cannot  h-rlu  thinkinir  of  whac  was  once 
Mirii-^ter-j  of  *he  Cro'.vn  ?     Ha.i  not  the  said  by  a  rival  arti«t  of  a  larreat  portrait 
patronage  of  the  Minirti^r^  of  the  Cro:vn  pairi*er.  bit  rvho  -vaa  deficient  in  histo- 
alrearly  ir.rrea-ed  to   s'ifh  an  extent  a*  rical  pixer:  his  rlvii  described  him  as 
to   thr^:?if.en   the   independenoe   of    this  **  a  mechanic  who  wa3  called  an  artist." 
Ho  (ire  ?     I^  n',t  that  i-atrona^e  still  in-  la   cy   h'-i-nh  le^  opini-:n.    it   is   not  the 
creasin;;  to   s:i''h  a  d^;zree  that  it  has  fa  not  ion   of  a  Conservative    or  a  Con- 
beooine  a  fiTibje<';t  of  jealjii?v  to  every  servative  Government  rudely  to  tamper 
man  who  value*  the  Con-titntion  of  this  with  institution*  throu;arh  which  the  eda- 
country?     '"  Xo.   no!"'     Hon.  Mom-  ration,  the  intcLle«:t.  and  the  wealth  of 
bers  may  object ;  but  I' venture  to  say  the  country  nnd  expression.     But  at  the 
that  there  is  jrreat  impatience  pro  win  ^  present  m-.-nient  we  have    several  Bills 
Tip  in  the  ro-intry  at  thi^  vast  increaj^e  before  the  H.^ise  too  m.ach  of  that  cha- 
of  patron  a  jje  ;    and   that:,   if  anythir.j  racter :  two  EilLs  which  deal  in  a  some- 
could  increa-.e  that  impatience,  it  would  what  arbitrary  spmt  with  our  two  gr^^eat 


has  for  cent-iries  enjoyed  the  confidence  in  conntnes  and^borc-nghs.      I  hope  that 

of  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  Her  ilaTesry*?  Government  will  think  it 

it  is  not  only  'the  model  for,  but  is  be-  consistent     with     ±eip     Conservatism. 

comincr  the  rer.tre  of.  raunicinal  action  which,  if  it  15  wcrth  anything^,  should 

throughout  the  Kinjrdora.     The  noble  preserve  tHe  elements  which  constitute 

Lord  rr.ade  an  atten;pt  to  prove  that  the  the  streci^h  ::  :-r  Constitution,  not  to 

death-rate  of  London  is  high ;  he  blun-  saacticn  ai  iatcrrupdon  of  the  whols* 

2fr.  Xitcdegat4 
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some  improyement,  the  steady  progress 
of  which  we  witness  in  London,  for  the 
sake  of  depriving  the  chief  municipality 
of  England  of  a  charge  it  has  so  well 
fulfilled  for  centuries.  Would  it,  I  ask, 
please  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Haddington,  in  his  Imperialistic  temper, 
to  deprive  the  visits  of  those  foreign 
Potentates  who  are  now  from  time  to 
time  received  at  the  Mansion  House  of 
the  splendour  which  accompanies  those 
receptions?  Or  does  the  noble  Lord 
wish  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  Sove- 
reign by  depriving  her  of  the  assistance 
she  derives  from  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  in  their  magniiicent  hos- 
pitality ?  Would  the  noble  Lord  deem 
it  appropriate  that  some  high  official 
should  be  fitted  out  to  undertake  this 
task,  or  would  he  commit  it  to  some 
nobleman?  There  are  obvious  objec- 
tions to  either  idea.  Let  the  House 
remember  that  mere  wealth,  without 
responsibility  and  authority,  could  not 
fit  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  such  a  Corporation  as 
that  of  the  City  of  London.  If  mere 
wealth  undertook  to  oflTer  hospitality  to 
such  personages  as  the  City  of  London 
receives,  its  doing  so  would  at  once  be 
stamped  as  inappropriate  and  impudent. 
It  is  the  usage  of  centuries  which  sanc- 
tions the  hospitality  which  the  City  Cor- 
poration tenders  throu&;h  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  the  Sovereigns  of  Foreign  States 
when  they  visit  this  country.  I  believe 
that  the  municipality  over  which  the 
Lord  Mayor  presides  ought  not  to  be 
unduly  extended  beyond  its  present 
limits,  because,  among  other  reasons, 
the  Lord  Mayor  might  thus  become  too 
great  a  man  for  England. 

Sir  JAMES  HOGG  said,  he  rose  with 
a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  discuss 
this  subject,  when  he  remembered  that 
the  health  and  happiness  of  nearly 
4,000,000  people  depended  upon  the  good 
government  of  the  Metropolis.  He  was 
rather  surprised  at  the  prominence  given 
by  the  noble  Lord  to.  a  dinner  eiven  by 
him  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
but  he  cordially  endorsed  the  assertion 
made  on  that  occasion  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  that  London 
was  the  best  governed  city  in  the  world. 
He  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  works  carried  out  within 
the  last  20  years  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  would  vie  with  any  works  of  an- 


cient or  modem  time.  The  noble  Lord 
himself  had  expressed  his  approval  of 
some  of  their  efibrts — such  as  the  drain- 
age works,  the  Thames  Embankments, 
the  widening  of  various  streets,  and  the 
making  of  new  thoroughfares  where  they 
were  needed.  Many  hon.  Members  must 
recollect  the  state  of  the  Thames  one 
summer  before  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  was  constituted,  when  cart- 
loads of  chloride  of  lime  and  other  dis- 
infectants were  thrown  into  the  Thames. 
Now  the  sewage  of  London  was  carried 
so  far  away  that  it  was  impossible  it 
could  become  offensive  to  the  people  of 
London.  The  noble  Lord  had  referred 
to  the  death-rate,  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  21  in  the  1,000.  There  might 
be  local  considerations  which  made  the 
mortality  of  other  towns  greater ;  but  he 
belived  that  the  death-rate  in  Manchester 
was  30  and  in  Liverpool  35.  The  noble 
Lord  had  also  referred  to  the  system  of 
representation  in  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  and  said  it  ought  to  be  direct. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  tlie  Board  of 
Works  for  10  years,  during  six  of  which 
he  had  been  Chairman,  and  he  would 
assert  that  the  system  of  indirect  repre- 
sentation to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
worked  remarkably  well.  The  members 
elected  were  the  ablest  and  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  different  Vestries  and 
District  Boards,  and  they  came  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  work  and  with  the 
wants  of  their  localities.  His  noble 
Friend  had  referred  to  the  hydrant  ques- 
tion, which  was  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee upstairs  on  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade.  The  reason  why  the  Metro- 
politan Board  had  not  adopted  these 
hydrants  was  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  spend  £1,000,000  in  this  way 
without  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
pipes  were  of  sufficient  magnitude  and 
the  pressure  of  water  sufficiently  great 
and  constant  to  extinguish  fires.  These 
hydrants  had,  however,  been  placed  in 
Northumberland  Avenue  and  other  new 
streets,  and  he  trusted  that  in  time  they 
would  be  introduced  into  every  suitable 
place.  By  the  Building  Act  the  con- 
struction of  houses  was  placed  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
Alter  gome  experience  of  the  working  of 
this  Act  it  was  found  that  it  contained 
many  defects  which  it  was  desirable  to 
amend.  He  had  accordingly  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law» 
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and  although  he  failed  to  pass  it,  he 
trusted  that  he  should  before  long  be 
able  to  carry  a  measure  which  would 
improve  the  law  on  this  subject.  His 
noble  Friend  had  talked  of  the  zeal  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  having  outrun  their 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  the  Gas  Com- 
panies. The  Bill  brought  in  and  read 
a  second  time  had,  however,  already 
borne  fruit.  All  the  Gas  Companies, 
with  few  exceptions,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames  had  become  amalgamated, 
and  negotiations  were  going  on  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  companies  on  the 
south  side,  who  had  accepted  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Bill.  He  did 
not  see  how  unity  of  administration 
or  the  amalgamation  of  the  Vestries 
would  prevent  people  being  run  over  in 
the  streets ;  and  as  his  noble  Friend  had 
not  given  any  figures  to  show  how  unity 
would  be  attended  with  economy  it  was 
impossible  to  attempt  any  reply  to 
that  part  of  his  speech.  He  had  seen 
the  streets  of  Paris  in  a  worse  condition 
than  those  of  London,  and  as  to  the 
sewers  of  Paris  they  were  constructed 
upon  different  principles  from  those  of 
London.  Ours  were  designed  to  carry 
off  only  a  limited  quantity  of  effluent 
water,  and  the  refuse  of  the  streets  was 
not  permitted  to  be  swept  into  them,  but 
it  was  swept  into  those  of  Paris,  and 
the  solid  matter  was  carried  away  in 
barges  and  deposited  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  to  diminish  the  risk  of  inun- 
dation. He  could  not  imagine  it  would 
be  at  all  agreeable  that  the  contents  of 
the  sewers  of  London  should  be  used  to 
embank  the  Thames  above  London. 
Late  at  night  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
there  was  often  a  procession  of  carts  of 
a  most  offensive  character.  If  an  agita- 
tion for  the  reform  of  the  local  govern- 
ment of  London  had  been  going  on  since 
1837,  if  it  had  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Buxton,  and  if, 
after  several  Bills  had  been  unsuccess- 
fully introduced,  the  matter  could  be 
carried  no  further  than  it  was  by  the 
proposed  Resolution,  the  result  would 
appear  to  be  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London  did  not  want  a  change,  and  in 
those  circumstances  it  would  seem  to  be 
better  to  leave  things  pretty  much  as 
they  were,  because  they  satisfied  those 
who  lived  under  the  existing  conditions. 
He  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  reforms 
of  a  moderate  character ;  but  he  could 
not  admit  the  necessity  for  the  sweeping 

Sir  James  Hogg 


changes  suggested.  He  mnai  dtfrid 
those  who  as  veetrTinen  deToted  their 
time  to  the  public  service;  and,  if  ii 
some  instances  the  higher  classes  did  not 
participate  in  the  work  of  local  manage- 
ment it  was  entirelj  their  own  £uJt 
Any  differences  in  the  supply  of  gss  « 
water  depended  upon  the  districts  being 
supplied  by  one  company  or  another, 
and  not  upon  the  districts  being  within 
or  beyond  municipal  jurisdiction,  and  u 
to  the  relation  of  the  Metropc^tm 
Board  to  the  Corporation,  he  mi^ 
refer  to  their  harmonious  co-operatua 
on  the  gas  question  to  show  that  tht 
jealousies  which  once  existed  between 
them  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  thai 
they  acted  together  for  the  public  good. 
EUs  noble  Friend  had  alluded  to  the 
Press,  and  he  quoted  the  obserratioM 
of  the  leading  journal  with  reference  to 
his  own  Bill  of  last  Session.  He  might 
also  have  quoted  another  celebrated 
newspaper — he  meant  The  StUurimff  i2#> 
view — only  a  fortnight  ago,  which  vai 
not  quite  so  favourable  in  its  comments. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  might  quote  the 
testimony  of  a  leading  journal  oompaiing 
the  state  of  London  now  with  what  it 
was  20  years  ago,  and  showing  the 
obligations  imder  which  it  laj  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  But  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  do  so.  It  was 
enough  to  show  his  noble  Friend  that 
the  Press  was  not  all  on  one  side  upon 
this  question.  His  noble  Friend  said 
the  Metropolitan  Board  were  not  eqnal 
to  their  work.  He  maintained  that  tney 
had  proved  themselves  to  be  so.  It  was 
not  correct  to  say  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  had  not  powers  over  the  Vestriee 
as  regarded  the  making  of  sewers.  They 
had  powers  over  the  Vestries  in  that 
matter.  In  case  they  wanted  to  make 
new  sewers  they  must  come  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  for  their  sanction ; 
and  those  sewers  were  always  made  in 
connection  with  the  main  drainage, 
which  had  been  entirelv  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Metropohtan  Board.  He 
did  not  know  that  tnere  were  any  other 
points  in  his  noble  Friend's  speech  which 
required  an  answer,  and  he  had  only 
now  to  thank  the  House  for  the  kind 
hearing  they  had  given  him. 

Sir   GEORGE  BOWYER   said,    he 

could  not  agree  with  his  noble  Friend 

when  he  said  that  the  municipality  he 

described  would  have  quite  enough  to 

I  do  to  prevent  them  engaging  in  any- 
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thing  political.  Everyone  who  knew 
history  knew  that  the  City  of  London' 
had  exercised  great  political  influence. 
That  influence  had  always  been  exer- 
cised on  the  side  of  freedom  and  good 
government.  It  was  a  model  for  muni- 
cipal freedom  and  good  government;  but 
when  his  noble  Friend  proposed  that 
the  police  of  the  whole  Metropolis  should 
be  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
Chief  of  the  municipality,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  or  other  chief  officer,  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  or  with  a  veto 
in  the  Crown — ^the  Becorder  and  the 
Common  Serjeant  being  also  appointed 
by  the  Crown — the  municipality  would 
be  no  municipality  at  all ;  it  would  have 
no  municipal  liberties;  it  would  be 
merely  a  body  subordinate  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day.  It  would  be  very 
much  like  the  body  which  governed 
Paris.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  when 
he  visited  London,  was  complimented  as 
the  head  of  a  great  and,  perhaps,  model 
municipality.  But  he  was  not  the  head 
of  a  municipality  at  all.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.  The  Lord  Mayor 
under  the  scheme  of  his  noble  Friend 
would  be  a  Government  officer,  and 
instead  of  a  great  Corporation  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  and  liberties 
of  England,  a  model  of  self-government, 
they  would  have  a  body  under*  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  day.  His  noble  Friend  did 
not  seem  to  have  realized  the  immensity 
of  his  conception,  a  municipal  body 
comprising  a  population  of  4,000,000. 
With  a  population  greater  than  that  of 
Scotlana,  equal  to  that  of  Belgium,  this 
Municipal  Council  would  be  a  Parlia- 
ment in  itself;  it  would  have  a  Minister, 
a  Budget,  and  the  organization  which 
belonged  to  a  kingdom.  Such  a  thing 
was  unexampled  in  history,  and  would 
be  so  unwieldy  it  would  be  impossible  to 
manage  it.  Without  the  City  of  London, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  splendour 
of  this  country  would  be  much  dimi- 
nished; because  there  was  no  other 
body  which  eould  properly  entertain  any 
Potentate  whom  it  was  desirable  to  con- 
ciliate, or  adequately  express  the  hos- 
pitable feelings  of  the  country  on  im- 
portant occasions.  If  those  who  wished 
to  suppress  the  City  of  London  would 
but  look  at  the  matter  in  that  light  they 
would  see  the  absurdity  of  their  attempt. 
His  noble  Friend  seemed  to  forget  that 
if  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his 
object  he    would   destroy  the  historic 


identity  of  the  Corporation  and  put  in 
its  place  a  body  whose  line  of  action  no 
one  could  foresee.  The  new  Corporation 
would  probably  be  very  different  from 
the  old ;  he  was  sure  it  would  not  fulfll 
so  well  its  duties  of  hospitality  and  good 
government.  No  doubt  it  would  fall 
under  the  influence  of  some  democratic 
faction  and  become  the  arena  of  political 
contention.  Involved  in  Party  strife, 
it  would  be  drawn  away  from  its 
proper  duties,  and  in  all  likelihood 
become  an  example  to  avoid  instead  of 
being  a  model  of  good  government  and 
municipal  liberty. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  he  was  anxious 
before  any  Member  of  the  Government 
spoke  on  the  Question  to  recall  the  House 
to  what  was  really  the  question  before 
it.  Hon.  Gentlemen  naturally  considered 
this  matter  to  be  simply  a  question  as  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
but  they  should  really  remember  the 
statistics  of  this  subject.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  municipal  London,  allowing  for 
the  increase  that  had  taken  place  since 
the  last  Census,  might  possibly  amount 
to  some  80,000  persons,  and  its  area  one 
square  mile  and  ten  acres.  The  size  of 
non- municipal  London  might  pretty 
fairly  be  reckoned  at  3,600,000,  and  its 
area  at  75,000  acres;  and  the  question 
was  what  was  the  right  and  proper  thing 
to  be  done  with  those  3,600,000  who 
had  no  share  in  the  government  of  Lon- 
don. The  question  was  whether  they 
were  now  governed  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  themselves  and  in  accordance 
with  the  lights  we  now  possessed  on  this 
subject,  or  whether  it  was  possible  to 
devise  something  better  for  them.  Put- 
ting aside  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  to  which  he  wished  no  harm, 
let  them  look  at  this  question  as  it  would 
confront  them  and  demand  consideration 
if  there  were  no  such  Corporations  in 
existence.  Hon.  Members  argued  as  if 
there  was  nothing  in  this  country  except- 
ing the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  Vestries,  and  to  forget  that  this 
larger  portion  of  London  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  which  provides  for  every 
large  town,  and  even  for  some  very 
small  ones,  a  particular  kind  of  munici- 
pal government  established  after  great 
deliberation  in  1 835.  The  establishment 
of  this  system  of  municipal  government 
he  regarded  as  a  larger  and  more  im- 
portant step  than  the  Eeform  Bill  itself. 
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and  it  had  worked  on  the  whole  with 
'  great  satisfaction,  and  great  benefit  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  On  what 
ground  of  reason  or  good  sense  should 
these  3,600,000  people  inhabiting  the 
principal  city  of  the  country  be  excepted 
from  this  otherwise  general  rule  of  mu- 
nicipal government,  and  left,  so  to  speak, 
almost  without  any  municipal  govern- 
ment at  all  ?  That  was  the  question  to 
which  he  hoped  any  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment who  replied  would  direct  his 
attention,  without  being  led  aside  from 
it  by  a  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  the  one  side,  or  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  on  the  other 
who  came  forward  and  represented  him- 
self as  something  like  a  sovereign  over 
those  3,600,000  who  had  no  other  shep- 
herd than  himself.  The  experience  of 
such  places  as  Birmingliam,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
innumerable  other  places,  had  esta- 
blished certain  rules  and  principles  with 
regard  to  municipal  government,  which 
rules  might  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word — **  consolidation."  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  municipal  government  was 
that  it  enabled  us  to  get  rid  of  an  in- 
finity of  small  departments,  which,  being 
apportioned  to  look  after  some  particu- 
larly small  matters,  were  elected  with 
little  care  and  consideration,  and  con- 
sisted of  inferior  persons  ;  and  that  there 
was  established  instead  one  large  Board 
in  the  form  of  a  municipal  council,  which 
undertook  the  charge  of  all  these  small 
matters,  and  being  elected  once  for 
all,  every  year  attracted  attention,  and 
was  held  as  important  enough  to  make 
persons  take  pains  to  get  the  best  per- 
sons to  sit  upon  it  that  could  be  found. 
No  one  could  doubt  that  if  the  duties 
discharged  by  the  different  committees 
of  a  Corporation  like  that  of  Manchester, 
for  instance,  were  divided  between 
Boards,  for  each  of  which  there  was  a 
separate  election,  they  would  have  an 
interior  set  of  men  to  administer  affairs 
than  those  who  were  annually  elected  to 
such  a  Corporation,  and  who,  having 
those  duties  divided  between  them,  were 
subject  to  be  over- ruled  by  the  general 
body  if  they  did  anything  wrong.  Ap- 
plying the  tests  he  had  mentioned  to  the 
8,600,000  persons  who  lived  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Vestries,  they  would  find 
that  Vestries  had  comparatively  small 
powers  over  small  areas,  that  their  elec- 
tion did  not  attract  any  consideration, 
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and  that  it  was  not  difficult  for  anjloflj 
and  incompetent  person,  who  chose  to 
take  the  trouble,  to  place  himself  in  one 
of  these  bodies.     From  the  veiy  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  small  extent  of  the 
area,  they  were  precluded  from  taking  t 
large  and  comprehensive  Tiew  of  aaj- 
thing  which  came  before  them.    There 
was  a  constant  system  of  doing  and  un- 
doing.     A  road  was  laid  down  to  be 
afterwards  picked  up.      Cach  of  these 
bodies  must  have  a  Staff  of  Assistants 
to  do  its  work  for  it.     Ima^ne  the  waste 
that  went  on  in  having  20  or  30  sets  of 
persons  to  do  the  work,  where,  bj  having 
one  body,  the  work  would  be  devised  at 
the  fountain-head  after  the  best  con- 
sideration that  could  be  given.     He  did 
not  wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
vestrymen,  but  the  Vestries  were  gene- 
rally composed  of  small  tradesmen,  to 
whom  money  and  time  were  of  ffreat 
importance,  who  had  a  narrow  educa- 
tion, and  who  were  not  fitted  to  dis- 
charge duties  of  this  kind.     The  affairs 
of  the  Metropolis  had  quite   outgrown 
the  system  which  prevailed.      It  was 
absurd  to  call  the  Vestries  municipal 
government;    but  he    thoueht    it  was 
greatly  to  be  wondered  at  mat  the  sys- 
tem was  not  worse  than  it  was.     They 
were  continually  told  of  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  Vestries :  but  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member   opposite    (Sir  James 
Hogg)  and  his  colleagues  were  elected 
by  Vestries  who  were  appointed  nobody 
knew  how  or  when.    To  the  Vestries 
elected  as  he  had  described  were  en- 
trusted the  municipal  functions  of  the 
Metropolis.     Now,  if  this  was  the  right 
principle,  why  not  apply  it  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom  ?    Why  were  not  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birming- 
ham,  and  Liverpool  governed  in  this 
manner  ?  Why  did  little  Vestries  swarm 
in  the  Metropolis?      In  what  respect 
were  the  people  of  the  Metropolis  in- 
ferior to  the  cities  he  had  named  that 
they  should  submit  to  this  system  of 
government,     which    was  •  contrary    to 
English  notions  and  feelings?     Why, 
were  3,600,000  people  here  to  be  made 
an  exception  to  the  whole  kingdom? 
That  was  really  the  question,  and  it  was 
a  question  of  the  utmost  importance, 
demanding  an  answer  different  from  any 
that  had  been  given  to  it.    London  had 
a  Thames  Conservancy  discharging  a 
duty  which  would  belong  to  the  munici- 
pality,   and   a    Schocd    Board,    whose 
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duties  would  fall  on  the  municipality, 
and  80  on  with  the  Boards  for  different 
purposes  throughout  London,  all  of 
which  might  be  concentrated  in  one  mu- 
nicipality with  good  effect.  He  had 
fairly  described,  he  believed,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  outside  district  of  the  Metro- 
polis, and  if  the  statement  was  anything 
like  fair,  they  could  not  be  surprised 
that  the  fruit  was  very  much  like  the 
tree.  The  Board  of  Works  had  bor- 
rowed£l5,000,000andraised£5,000,000 
by  taxes,  and  it  would  be  strange  if, 
having  £20,000,000,  they  did  nothing 
with  it ;  but  they  illustrated  one  thing 
clearly — and  that  was  the  source,  the 
system,  in  which  they  had  their  being. 
He  thought  that  the  system  under  which 
they  were  elected  was  about  as  bad  a 
form  as  could  be  devised  by  human  in- 
genuity. Yet,  in  spite  of  these  disad- 
vantages, the  Board  was  able  to  perform 
considerable  public  work  and  service. 
Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the 
want  of  public  spirit  and  of  the  power 
of  defending  themselves  possessed  by  the 
3,600,000  inhabitants  of  London.  If 
there  was  any  Bill  affecting  the  Metro- 
polis before  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
and  the  City  did  not  oppose,  the  rest  of 
the  Metropolis  was  absolutely  helpless. 
They  could  not  send  Vestries ;  they  could 
not  send  the  Metropolitan  Board  ;  they 
were  continually  trampled  on  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner  because  they 
had  no  organization  by  which  to  assert 
their  rights.  There  was  plenty  of  po- 
litical life  among  them,  but  the  absence 
of  a  municipality  had  produced  its  natu- 
ral effect,  just  as  the  loss  of  an  organ  in 
the  human  body  led  to  a  corresponding 
want  of  energy  and  sensation  ;  and  now 
there  was  no  body  so  small  or  petty 
which  could  not  trample  upon  those 
3,600,000  people— 

"  Point  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast 
And  he  retires." 

Take  the  case  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  was  the  present  monarch 
of  this  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
who  told  them  he  had  settled  the  gas 
question.  Well,  there  was  not  a  town 
in  England  that  would  have  submitted 
to  be  treated  as  London  submitted  to  be 
treated  on  this  gas  question.  Ever 
since  he  had  been  a  householder  in 
the  Metropolis — now  25  years — he  had 
found  the  quality  of  the  gas  year  by 
year    getting    worse.      That    did    not 


arise  from  anything  in  the  nature  or 
production  of  gas ;  but  because  the 
gas  companies  had  more  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  carry  their  Bills 
than  all  the  3,600,000  inhabitants  had, 
and  that  because  they  had  no  municipal 
organization  to  bring  against  any  power. 
Nothing  had  struck  him  more  when  he 
had  been  in  the  country — at  Glasgow 
and  Sheffield,  for  instance — than  the 
extraordinary  beauty  and  brightness  of 
the  gas  as  compared  with  the  darkness 
visible  of  the  London  gas.  He  contended 
that  no  people  who  had  proper  means  of 
representation  would  have  submitted  so 
long  to  have  been  trampled  upon  by  a 
gross  monopoly  as  London  had  done  in 
connection  with  her  gas  supply.  Then 
take  the  case  of  water.  What  was  the 
greatest  insult  which  one  human  being 
could  offer  another  ?  If  one  man  com- 
pelled his  neighbour  to  drink  his  sewage, 
the  latter  was  put  about  as  low  as  he 
could  be  put.  Yet  this  was  precisely 
the  position  of  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London.  He  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  a  water  supply  from  the  Chelsea 
Water  Company,  and  could  hardly  take 
up  a  newspaper  without  reading  about 
the  large  proportion  of  animal  organisms 
in  the  water  so  supplied  to  him.  This 
meant  that  all  the  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  above  the  Metropolis  were 
discharging  their  sewage  into  the  river, 
and  that  the  people  in  London  were 
forced  to  drink  the  water  so  defiled.  Did 
anybody  believe  that  if  the  Metropolis 
had  a  proper  municipal  organization  it 
would  be  subjected,  he  would  not  say  to 
such  an  insult,  but  to  such  a  danger  and 
such  a  disgrace  ?  Yet  the  people  of  the 
first  city  in  the  world  were  subjected  to 
an  insult  which  no  decent  master  would 
offer  to  his  slave.  These  were  two  instan- 
ces of  the  want  in  London  of  that  which 
all  the  rest  of  the  large  towns  enjoyed 
— representation  by  a  municipal  council. 
The  question  was  what  remedy  should 
be  applied  ?  It  was  clear  that  no  case 
was  made  out  for  leaving  these  3,600,000 
people  any  longer  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  or  of  those  of  the  Vestries.  Lon- 
don was  not  less  unanimous,  not  less 
wealthy  than  other  cities.  It  was  the 
fountain  head  of  information,  and  when 
it  asked  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
other  cities,  it  made  at  least  a  modest 
request.    But  then  it  was  said — **0h, 
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London  is  too  large  for  one  municipality. 
We  must  split  it  up."  Such  a  process 
would  be  a  mere  mockery,  because  the 
interest  throughout  the  whole  town  was 
really  one  and  indivisible.  The  experi- 
ment of  allowing  such  a  population  to 
exist  without  a  municipal  centre  was  a 
most  dangerous  one.  In  quiet  times, 
when  the  people  were  satisfied,  it  might 
do  well  enough ;  but  if  a  time  of  popmar 
tumult  and  of  riots  came,  was  it  not  a 
fearful  thing  to  reflect  that  here  was  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  a  moderate 
sized  Elingdom,  with  no  one  to  look  to 
for  direction  and  guidance  in  case  of 
danger?  He  always  felt  the  greatest 
apprehension  whenever  he  heard  of  any 
great  celebration  which  called  the  people 
of  London  into  the  streets  ;  for  the  least 
accident,  or  panic,  or  difficulty,  might 
cause  the  most  dreadful  evils,  on  a  scale 
which  could  not  be  contemplated  with- 
out alarm.  The  fact  that  people  were 
at  present  quiet  and  well-behaved,  was 
just  the  reason  why  precautions  should 
be  taken,  and  why  London  should  now 
have  what  all  other  towns  in  the  Eling- 
dom  enjoyed — some  municipal  form  of 
government,  and  somebody  to  be  their 
adviser  in  case  of  trouble  and  danger. 
This  advantage  would  be  entirely  lost  if 
the  municipality  were  firittered  away 
into  a  number  of  difierent  districts.  The 
interests  of  all  being  the  same,  this 
would  be  division  merely  for  the  sake 
of  division.  Nothing  would  result  from 
that  but  jealousies  and  squabbles 
between  these  different  municipalities, 
which  would  consequently  be  prevented 
from  adopting  measures  that  would 
really  tend  to  benefit  the  Metropolis. 
We  ought  to  get  the  best  class  of  men, 
who  would  devote  their  attention  to  the 
noble  task  of  securing  and  regulating 
the  daily  life  of  so  large  a  portion  as 
3,600,000  of  the  human  race.  Unless 
we  were  to  confess  that  everything  all 
over  the  country  in  the  way  of  mimicipal 
organization  was  entirely  wrong,  such 
an  organization  as  existed  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  other  great  towns, 
ought  to  be  granted  to  the  Metropolis. 
The  case  he  had  made  out  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  It  was  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
It  would  be  for  the  Corporation  to  con- 
sider whether  they  would  not  act  wisely 
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in  placing  themselyes  at  the  head  of  this 
great  movement,  and  in  occupjing  the 
position  which  they  ought  to  have  occu- 
pied long  ago,  instead  of  confining  their 
attention  to  a  single  sqnare  mile  of 
ground.  It  was  for  the  Corporation  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  most 
wise  and  dig^nified  to  assume  this  posi- 
tion which  would  be  most  worthy  of 
their  antecedents.  They  had  done  good 
service  to  the  people  in  their  straggles 
with  the  Crown,  and  thej  might  now 
inaugurate  the  cause  of  the  munidpsl 
government  of  the  Metropolis.  Thej 
might  consider  whether  it  was  right  that 
the  large  funds,  public  buildings  and 

Property  which  had  been  g^ven  them  by 
ifferent  Sovereigns,  partly  under  the 
idea  that  they  were  giving  to  the  whole 
Metropolis,  and  partly  because  of  the 
foolish  dread  they  had  of  the  increase  of 
the  Metropolis,  that  those  large  fimdf 
should  be  limited  to  one  single  square 
mile  of  land.  That  was  for  uieir  oona- 
deration.  He  did  not  speak  in  antago- 
nism to  them ;  but  if  they  chose  to  stuid 
apart,  it  would  be  for  Parliament  to  ccm- 
sider  whether  that  circumstance  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  grant- 
ing what  was  right  and  just  to  the  rest 
of  the  Metropolis.  All  he  urged  was 
that  the  adoption  of  this  Motion  did  not 
pledge  the  House  to  any  course  which 
was  hostile  to  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  rest  of  the  Metropolis  had  a  right  to 
be  placed  in  the  same  position  with  their 
fellow-subjects  in  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  to  be  enaoled  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  the  same 
way  as  they  did. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  The  noble 
Lord  has  taken  great  interest  in  this 
subject,  having  studied  it  for  some  years, 
and  has  introduced  to  me  the  first  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  new  Metropolis  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The 
first  of  the  noble  Lord's  Kesolutions  may 
be  taken  in  two  senses.  It  may  be  taken 
in  the  sense  in  which  ordinary  Parlia- 
mentary Resolutions  are  taken — namely, 
that  the  matter  is  of  such  importance 
that  the  Government  should  at  once  take 
it  up.  In  that  sense  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  with  the  first  Resolution.  But 
there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
taken — namely,  that  Englishmen  have  a 
right  to  grumble  over  the  inconveniences 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  in  that 
sen 60  I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord.  With 
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respect  to  the  second  Besolutiony  that  is 
a  question  which  cannot  be  so  easily  dis- 
posed of  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  imagines.  The 
question  is  not  whether  things  are  as 
perfect  as  we  should  like  them  to  be.  I 
grant  they  are  not.  None  of  the  ar- 
rangements with  regard  to  gas,  water, 
or  sewage  are  perfect.  But  I  think  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  grumble  in  the 
municipalities  which  have  been  so  much 
praised.  I  have  heard  just  the  same 
grumbles  about  gas,  and  precisely  the 
same  about  water,  great  grumbles  about 
sewage,  and  still  more  about  a  matter 
which  I  am  surprised  has  not  been  raised 
here — namely,  about  the  rates.  And 
when  you  talk  of  taking  the  water  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  great  companies  I  must 
remind  the  House  of  two  things.  In  the 
first  place,  in  almost  all  the  municipali- 
ties throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  the  water  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  compajiies  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  in  the  second,  while  it  is  easy  to  say 
you  will  place  the  management  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  which  will  prevent  all 
grumbling,  you  will  have  to  pay  the 
companies  compensation.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  question  whether  it  would 
be  wise  that  one  body  should  have,  the 
control  of  the  water  supply.  It  is  open 
to  argument.  But  I  say  it  is  not  fair  to 
omit  the  consideration  of  cost.  I  would 
say  the  same  with  regard  to  gas.  The 
gas  supply  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
the  hands  of  corporations.  Manchester 
has  made  a  profit  out  of  it ;  but  in  liver- 
pool  and  other  places  the  supply  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  companies.  If  at 
the  outset  the  supply  both  of  water  and 
gas  could  have  been  arranged  on  a 
regular  system,  a  great  amount  of  money 
would  have  been  saved  and  you  would 
have  much  purer  water  and  gas ;  and  in 
the  same  way  you  would  have  got  a 
better  railway  system.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, that  is  not  the  way  in  which  we 
work  things  in  England.  We  work 
rather  in  the  dark  at  first,  and  then  we 
say  it  is  all  wrong  and  try  to  put  it 
right.  I  am  far  from  saying  it  wiU  not 
be  right  to  put  the  water  companies  or 
the  gas  companies  under  one  power ;  but 
you  must  not  suppose  that  you  can  do 
this  without  great  expense,  which  will 
eventually  fall  upon  the  rates;  or  that 
you  can  make  such  an  arrangement  at 
anything  like  such  a  cheap  rate  as  if  you 


had  a  tahula  raea^  and  were  starting  on 
the  most  economical  principles.  I  am 
aware  there  is  a  great  dealof  ^umbline 
about  the  streets,  and  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  steps  taken  to  put  these  matters 
on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  But  do 
not  suppose  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  do ; 
and,  although  we  have  heard  this  great 
corporation  which  is  proposed  praised  up 
to  the  skies,  do  not  be  certain  that  when 
you  have  got  it,  you  will  be  much  nearer 
perfection  than  you  are  at  present.  The 
noble  Lord  quoted  from  rather  a  wonder- 
ful book  which  has  been  published 
about  the  administration  of  London,  and 
amongst  the  divisions  of  the  Metropolis 
he  mentioned  the  postal  districts.  But 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  London,  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  centrally  governed  it  is  the  Post 
Office.  Therefore,  I  think  it  was  unwise 
for  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  book 
to  mention  that  as  a  matter  for  re-con- 
sideration.  With  regard  to  the  police, 
that  is  centrally  administered,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  police,  as  a  whole,  is  satisfac- 
torily managed,  and  will  bear  compari- 
son with  that  of  any  other  municipality 
in  England  or  Wales.  I  think  I  should 
not  be  justified  at  this  time  of  night  in 
going  further  into  details.  As  to  the 
question  of  grumbling,  I  am  aware  there 
are  reasons  for  grumbling,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  see 
them  removed,  but  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. In  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord 
you  cannot  distinguish  the  grumble  from 
the  remedy ;  and  I  apprehend  that  his 
first  Eesolution  is  simply  the  foreground 
upon  which  he  wants  to  take  his  stand 
in  order  to  obtain  that  which  he  puts  in 
the*  second  place — namely,  the  formation 
of  one  great  central  authority  for  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolis.  As  the  noble 
Lord  brought  in  a  Bill  last  Session  for 
that  purpose,  we  may  take  it  that  it  is 
really  the  foundation  of  the  whole  matter 
which  we  have  to  consider,  whether  it  is 
wise  that  there  should  be  one  great  cen- 
tral authority  for  the  whole  of  London. 
Now,  upon  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  said  than  has  been  suggested 
either  by  the  noble  Lord  or  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  spoken. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked  what 
was  to  become  of  the  3,600,000  people 
who  could  not  help  themselves,  and  why 
were  they  not  put  on  the  same  level  as 
the  population  of  our  other  great  towns? 
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I  only  want  to  throw  out  suggestions ; 
but  I  would  put  it  to  the  House  that 
when  municipal  government  is  proposed 
the  first  question  which  arises  is — Have 
you  a  municipality  to  govern  ?  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  rashly  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  3,600,000  people 
form  practically  a  municipality.  London 
has  been  well  said  to  be  not  a  town,  but 
a  province  covered  with  houses.  You 
cannot  compare  it  with  any  other  city 
in  England  or  abroad.  There  is  not  the 
same  community  of  interest  about  it 
which  there  is  in  local  municipalities. 
The  people  in  the  East  and  the  people 
in  the  West  are  two  •  different  sets, 
and  the  people  in  the  North  are  in  like 
manner  different  from  the  people  in  the 
South.  They  have  different  interests 
and  habits,  and  do  not  form  one  body  as 
in  Liverpool  or  Manchester.  In  a  cen- 
tral authority  you  must  have  intimate 
local  knowledge  of  the  interests  whom 
that  authority  is  to  represent  and  govern. 
If  you  had  one  central  authority  here, 
and  divided  London  into  wards,  do  you 
think  you  would  get  the  same  class  of 
people  to  carry  on  the  municipal  govern- 
ment that  they  have  in  the  other  muni- 
cipal bodies  in  the  kingdom  ?  In  such 
places  as  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester  the  iddermen  and  council- 
men  are  generally  men  bom  and  bred  in 
the  particular  locality  in  which  they 
dwell,  and  who,  though  elected  for  par- 
ticular wards,  know  the  circumstances  of 
the  whole  town.  Would  that  be  the 
case  in  London  ?  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  get  persons  with  local  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  of  the  3,600,000  in- 
habitants of  the  Metropolis.  This  ques- 
tion is  not  considered  now  for  the  first 
time.  We  have  had  a  great  many 
schemes  brought  forward.  In  the  first 
place,  we  had  the  scheme  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Vestries  were 
to  be  made ;  there  were  to  be  no  muni- 
cipal boroughs,  but  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  was  to  be  the  supreme 
authority.  That  scheme  the  City  natu- 
rally would  not  accept.  Then  there  was 
what  was  called  Lord  Fortescue's 
scheme,  according  to  which  there  were 
to  be  various  bodies  which  were  to 
undertake  different  duties — one  that  of 
lighting,  another  the  water  supply,  and 
so  on.  There  was  also  the  scheme  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr. 
Locke),  which,   at  all  events,  had  one 
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great  merit — ^that  of  sixnplicity;  but  if 
it  had  been  carried  out  I  do  not  knov 
what  would  have  become  of  the  Citj. 
Then  there  is  the  plan  of  a  grand  muni- 
cipal council  with   subordinate   bodies 
scattered  all    pver   Liondon,   bat  to  be 
gathered  together  now  and  llien.   Theee 
schemes  have  been  brought  forward  at 
various  times,   and  now   we  have  the 
scheme  of  the  noble  Lord.     The  Houae 
should  consider  practically  whether  that 
scheme  would  work  in    the  caae  of  t 
population  unlike   that   of  other  Imifs 
towns,  and  without  the  same  knowledge 
which  other  populations  possess  of  the 
municipalities  in  which,  tnej  dwelL    I 
would  suggest  to  the  House  whether  in 
London  fiiese  two  great  principles  are 
not  wanting — unity  of  interests  and  ab- 
sence of  the  needful  amount  of  local 
knowledge.     The  question  is,  whether 
you  woidd  not  practically  destroy  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  bj 
such  a  scheme  as  this.     Would  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London  preserre 
its  character  if  this  scheme  were  carried 
out?     In    the    local    municipalities  of 
England  and  Wales  one  thing  is  ob- 
servable, that  they  are  becoming  more 
political,    and    it  is    unfortunate    that 
municipal  elections  should   be    treated 
politically.     That  does  not  exist  in  the 
City  of  London  at  present.     I  do  not 
know    anything    which    more    detracts 
from  the  advantage  of  municipal  go- 
vernment than  associating  it  with  poh- 
tics,  and  before  we  make  any  change  in 
the  government  of  London  we  must  take 
care  that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
making  it  political.    The  City  of  London 
possesses  some  of  the  most  ancient  char- 
ters   and  privileges  possessed  by  any 
body  in  the  kingdom.    You  cannot  sap- 
pose  that  the  City  of  London  is  going 
to  surrender  those  charters,  and  deprive 
itself  of  these  privileges,  but  you  cannot 
suppose  that  you  can  extend  all  those 
rights  the  City  possesses  under  charters 
to  a  larger  area.    The  noble  Lord  asks 
what  the  Government  means  to  do  in  this 
matter.    I  fear  the  only  answer  I  can 
give  him  is,  that  the  Government  have 
not  the  intention  of  following  the  ex- 
ample of  a  great  many  of  their  Fredeces- 
sors,  and  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  and  then 
letting  it  drop.     Certainly  thej  would 
not  follow  the  example  of  their  Prede- 
cessors in  that  respect.  If  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ever  thought  this  question 
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ought  to  be  taken  up,  thej  would 
bring  in  a  Bill  and  endeavour  to 
carry  it.  The  noble  Lord  referred 
to  the  Beport  of  the  Commission 
of  1837.  Many  other  Committees  and 
Commissions  have  sat  since  then,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  neither  the  noble 
Lord  nor  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have 
referred  more  to  them.  Before  the 
Metropolitan  Board  was  constituted  a 
Commission  sat  which  was  composed  of 
men  of  great  eminence — Sir  John  Patte- 
son,  Mr.  Labouchere  (afterwards  Lord 
Taunton),  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  and  Sir 
George  Oomewall  Lewis.  They  re- 
ported that  a  change  of  this  magnitude 
would  not  only  alter  the  whole  character 
of  the  City  Corporation,  but  defeat  the 
main  purpose  of  municipal  institutions. 
London  was,  in  fact,  a  province  covered 
with  houses,  the  persons  living  at  its  op- 
posite extremities  had  few  interests  in 
common,  and  minute  local  knowledge 
and  community  of  interests  would  be 
wanting  if  the  whole  of  London  was 
placed  under  a  municipal  government. 
This,  added  the  Commissioners,  led  them 
to  abstain  from  recommending  that  the 
whole  of  London  should  be  placed  under 
one  municipal  body  without  having  re- 
gard to  other  considerations,  and  if  any 
attempts  were  made  to  give  such  an 
organization  at  the  expense  of  the  City 
the  utility  of  the  present  Corporation 
would  be  destroyed.  This  question  was 
considered  again  in  1861  and  1867,  but 
without  practical  result.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  House  is  to  be  bound  by  the 
Eesolutions  or  Eeports  of  Committees  or 
Commissions ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  be- 
hoves the  House  earnestly  to  consider 
what  has  been  put  forward  by  these 
bodies,  which  nave  carefully  and 
solemnly  weighed  the  matter.  Very 
important  evidence  was  recently  given 
against  the  plan  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord.  It  requires  something  more  than 
a  discussion  of  three  or  four  hours  before 
we  can  assent  to  a  measure  which  would 
revolutionize  the  condition  of  a  popula- 
tion approaching  4,000,000 — a  popula- 
tion larger  than  that  of  Scotland  and 
growing  near  to  that  of  Ireland.  The 
great  point  to  be  considered  is  this — 
How  can  you  induce  the  best  men  in  a 
place  to  take  part  in  the  government  of 
the  municipality  ?  I  do  not  think  you 
now  get  the  best  men  in  your  Vestries. 
These  are  questions  well  worth  dis- 
cussing.   The  House  ought  to  consider 


what  improvements  can  be  made  in  the 
existing  system,  and  it  should  not  come 
hastily  to  a  conclusion  on  a  question 
like  that  before  us  to-night,  but  pause 
with  grave  consideration  before  assent- 
ing to  any  such  changes  as  are  here 

suggested  

Mr.  CHAELEY  said,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  had 
very  skilfully  divided  his  subject  into 
two  parts.  That  a  reform  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Metropolis  was  needed, 
few,  he  thought,  would  deny.  The 
Metropolis  was  vestry-ridden.  The  City, 
however,  was  not.  It  had  municipal 
institutions:  he  wished  to  see  these 
municipal  institutions  extended  to  the 
Metropolis,  but  not  in  the  way  which 
the  noble  Lord  proposed  in  his  second 
Eesolution.  He  wished  to  see  a  distinct 
municipality  established  for  each  of  the 
Parliamentary  cities  and  boroughs  of  the 
Metropolis.  Hitherto,  when  Parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  government  had 
existed  side  by  side,  they  had  been  as 
nearly  as  possible  co-extensive,  and  the 
boundaries  conterminous.  But  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  group,  for  municipal 

Purposes,  towns  which  were  separated  for 
Parliamentary  purposes.  What  consti- 
tuted the  peculiar  advantage  of  preserv- 
ing our  present  borough  system  ?  Why, 
that  it  perpetuated  the  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  particular  locality. 
They  were  united  in  sympathy,  and  acted 
as  one  individual  for  their  common  inte- 
rests. The  vestries  of  the  Metropolis 
very  faintly  reflected  this  espj-it  de  corp% 
in  the  localities  which  they  represented. 
But  destroy  the  vestries,  and  create  in- 
stead one  vast  municipality  for  the  Me- 
tropolis, and  you  destroyed  this  esprit  de 
corps  altogether.  In  his  belief,  it  was 
their  duty,  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  to  deepen  that  feeling  —  they 
should  try  to  infuse  into  each  Metro- 
politan constituency  a  sense  of  its  indi- 
viduality, of  its  interests  qud.  consti- 
tuency, municipally  as  well  as  Parlia- 
mentarily.  That  could  only  be  done  by 
calling  into  existence  as  many  munici- 
palities as  there  were  Parliamentary 
constituencies  in  the  Metropolis.  Let 
them  substitute  for  each  vestry  a  town 
council.  They  would  thus  extend  the 
benefits  of  municipal  self-government 
throughout  the  Metropolis,  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  interfering  with  the 
time-honoured  constitution  of  the  Cor-* 
poration  of  the  City  of  London. 
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LoxD  ELCHO  expresaed  himMlf  n- 
tiefied  with  the  admisBioiiB  made  b;  the 
Home  Secretary  and  would  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Motion,  b;  leave,  withdreaen. 


EXCLUSION   OF  STRANQEES. 
RBSOLIrnOMB.       ADJOnRBED    DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  thereupon  [30th  May]. 

Mb.  CHARLES  LEWIS  said,  it  was 
of  great  importance  that  the  Question 
should  be  decided  whether  this  Order 
was  to  be  renirded  as  permanent  during 
the  present  Parliament,  or  as  existing 
only  during  the  Session  in  which  it  was 
passed.  He  thought  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  decided  at  an  early  day,  and  ought 
not  to  be  adjourned  to  a  later  day  than 


MoHon  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  further  adjourned 
till  Tuesday  next." — (Ifr.  Chanefllor  of 

SiK  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
the  House  was  kept  up  to  a  very  late 
hour  this  morning  discussing  his  Motion, 
and  he  therefore  begged  to  move  that 
this  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Sm  WILLUM  EDMONSTONE  se- 
conded the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
(Sir  S.  Lrummimd  Wolff.) 

Question  put,  and  agretd  to. 


BOW  STBEET  POLICE  COURT  (SITE)  BILL. 
On  MoUon  of  Mr.  William  Henbt  Smith, 
Bill  to  tathorise  thn  acquisition  of  B  site  in  Bov 
Btreet  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Police  Coun 
and  Police  Station  and  Offices,  ordfrtd  to  be 
brouffht  in  'by  Mr.  William  Hikrt  Smith  and 
Mr.  Secietaiy  Csoss. 


Widneiday,  14M  Jimm,  1B76. 


Bale    ot    Intoxicating    liquors    on    1 

"(Ireland)  [No.  2)  •  [194]. 
Firit  Stadinf—'Bov  Street  Police  Conrt  (Sie)' 

[191],  and  nfirred  to  the  Eiaminen. 
Steond  Riading—VenmMaYB  Prohibitarf  Liqsor 

pat  of. 
Third    &<u(i)v— Smithfield    Priaon   (DnUis)* 

[163] ;  Wild  Fowl  Prewrration  [42],   Atib 

a^jonmtd. 

NAVY 


Mb.  ETLANDS  asked  the  First  Lotd 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  before  th« 
Navy  Estimates  are  taken,  the  estimated 
cost  (including  per-oents«es  for  Esta- 
blishment and  Dockyard  chargea,  of  re- 
pairingthe  "Lord Warden,"  the  "Bonl 
Alfred,"  the  "Lord  Clyde,"  the  "Ur- 
gent," and  the  "  Lifiey,"  statiagalao  for 
what  purposes  such  vessels  are  to  be 
used? 

Me.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  he  h»d  at- 
tended  the  House  to  answer  the  hen. 
Member's  Question,  but  he  wished  to  ob- 
serve that  it  was  not  usual  to  put  Ques- 
tions to  Ministers  on  Wednesdays,  as  it 
was  a  great  interruption  to  the  public  aer- 
vice  that  they  should  be  required  to  at- 
tend the  House  at  12  o'clock.  He  woidd 
at  once  state  that  the  Lord  Warden,  would 
be  finished  next  month,  and  that  the 
estimated  costs  were  £-10,000  odd  for 
repairs.  The  Royal  Alfred  would,  it  was 
estimated,  cost  £61.000  odd;  but  it  was 
not  finally  decided  whether  certain  other 
repairs  would  be  taken  in  hand  or  not. 
The  Lord  Clyde  would,  it  was  estimated, 
cost  £26,000  odd;  the  Urgent  £17,000 
odd,  and  the  Liffey  £17,000  odd.  The 
Lord  Warden  and  the  Royal  Alfred  would 
be  repaired  for  regular  sea  service  ;  the 
Lord  Clyde  would  be  fitted  as  a  gunnetr- 
ship,  and  the  Urgent  and  the  lAffey  would 
he  prepared  as  receiving  and  depot  ships 
for  Jamaica  and  Coquimbo  to  replace 
the  ships  worn  out.  These  charges  were 
exclusive  of  the  established  commiaaion 
charges,  whidi  perhaps  would  amount 
to  30  par  cent  in  addition. 

Mr.  BTLANDS  regretted  that  he  had 
put  the  right  hon.  Oentlentan  to  the  in* 
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oonvenienoe  of  coming  down  to  the 
House  at  12  o'clock  by  patting  the  Ques- 
tion on  the  Paper  for  that  day.  ^  He  had 
done  so  through  inadvertence. 

ARMY    RESERVE  FORCaES— THE  STAF- 
FORD MILITIA.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  DYOTT  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Ist  Begiment  of  Stafford 
Militia  have  been  ordered  under  canvass 
without  notice  instead  of  into  billets  at 
Lichfield,  as  previously  ordered,  by  rea- 
son of  a  Beport  made  through  the  Local 
Government  Board  by  the  district  me- 
dical ojQicer,  totally  unsubstantiated,  and 
notwithstanding  proof  having  been  af- 
forded by  the  urban  sanitary  authority 
of  Lichfield  that  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  such  Beport  of  the  medical 
officer  were  entirely  without  foundation  ? 

[Mr.  Habdy  not  being  present  in  his 
place,  no  Answer  was  given  to  the  Ques- 
tion.] 

PERMISSIVE  PROHIBITORY  LIQUOR 

BILL. 
{Sir  Wilfrid  LawBon^  Sir  Thomas  Bagley^  Mr, 
Downing  J  Mr.  Richardj  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Dal^ 
way,  Mr.  William  Johnstone.) 

[bill   19.]         SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Wilfrid  Zmcson.) 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  rose  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  three  months.  He  regretted  very 
much  the  necessity  of  doing  more  than 
following  the  example  set  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  who  had 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
without  remark.  He  was  as  anxious  as 
the  hon.  Member  himself  could  be  that, 
so  long  as  the  necessity  existed,  there 
should  be  a  full  and  complete  discussion 
of  the  question  at  issue  between  them, 
which  was  raised  by  what  was  called  the 
Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill.  But 
when  he  knew  that  his  hon.  Friend,  after 
merely  raising  his  hat  to  signify  that  he 
desired  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  would  have  the  advantage  of 
waiting  quietly,  as  he  was  fully  entitled 
to  do,  until  the  speeches  were  delivered 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and  then 
using  (quite  fairly)  his  right  of  reply,  he 


certainly  felt  some  difficulty  in  coping 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  on  his  own  ground. 
Still  he  would  try  to  do  the  best  he  could 
under  the  embarrassing  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  placed.  That  diffi- 
culty, however — and  he  said  it  in  no 
spirit  of  compliment  to  his  hon.  Friend, 
but  in  all  sincerity,  most  earnestly  and 
and  from  his  heart — was  considerably 
relieved  by  the  fact  that  no  man  could 
have  a  more  honest,  more  kindly-heart-ed 
an  opponent  than  he  now  and  always  had 
in  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle.  This 
was  not  a  discussion  of  a  personal  charac- 
ter, but  one  of  principle — one  in  which 
his  hon.  Friend  thought  that  he  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)  was  wrong,  and  one  in 
which,  if  it  was  permitted  him  to  say  so, 
he  was  quite  sure  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlisle  was  in  error.  In  dealing  with 
the  second  reading  of  this  measure  it 
was  most  desirable  at  the  outset  that  he 
should  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  three  months.  His 
reason  for  asking  the  House  to  adopt  that 
course  was  that,  so  far  as  the  Bill  itself 
was  concerned,  he  apprehended  no  per- 
son could  take  the  measure  into  his  hands 
and,  having  read  its  provisions  carefully, 
could  form  any  but  one  opinion  and 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  this — 
that  the  proposed  measure,  if  by  any 
accident  it  were  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature, would  cause  not  only  a  furore 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  but  would  be  found  so  impracti- 
cable as  to  keep  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  in  one  continual  scene  of  turmoil 
and  hot  water.  Dealing,  then,  with  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  if  indeed  it  could  be 
said  to  have  any  principle  at  all,  which 
he  very  much  doubted,  what  did  he  find  ? 
In  spite  of  the  Preamble,  to  which  he 
might  possibly  refer  by-and-by,  the 
measure  was  fraught  with  coercion  in  its 
worst  form,  and  could  only  lead  to  tyranny 
in  itsmost  obj  ectionable  character.  What 
did  the  hon.  Baronet  propose  to  do  by  its 
provisions  ?  Why,  by  a  maj  ority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  ratepayers,  not  of  the  in- 
habitants or  of  the  residents  of  any  dis- 
trict, but  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  owners  or  occupying  ratepayers,  to 
provide  that  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
whether  owners,  occupiers,  residents,  or 
simply  casual  visitors,  as  well  as  the  rate- 
payers, should  be  precluded  not  merely 
from  getting  a  glass  of  beer  or  spirits 
when  they  felt  they  required  one,  but 
also  from  taking  any  alcoholic  or  fer* 
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mented  liquor  at  any  time  or  in  any 
form.  Nay,  the  hon.  Baronet  would  go 
further  than  that.  It  was  his  aim  and 
endeavour  to  shut  up  or  sweep  away 
every  single  brewer,  every  single  dis- 
tiller, and,  in  short,  every  place  where 
articles  of  drink  were  manufactured  or 
sold  ;  so  that  if  the  Bill  passed,  no  one 
should,  by  any  chance,  be  able  to  obtain 
that  which  he  considered  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  No  one  disliked  in- 
temperance more  than  he  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house)  did  in  all  its  phases  and  forms. 
He  disliked  intemperance  not  merely 
in  drink,  but  intemperance  in  language, 
and  indeed  in  every  form  and  every 
shape;  but  however  much  they  might 
dislike  or  be  disgusted  with  intemper- 
ance, there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween intemperance  and  total  abstinence, 
especially  being  made  to  abstain  by  com- 
pulsion. This  Bill,  however,  it  would  be 
found,  not  merely  asked  people  to  be  tem- 
perate; it  did  not  really  seek  to  make 
them  so,  but  the  Legislature  was  invited 
to  pass  a  measure  which  would  enforce 
compulsory  abstinence  altogether.  Now, 
he  desired  to  know  whether  a  Bill  which 
would  enforce  total  abstinence  by  com- 
pulsion could  be  called  a  reasonable 
measure  ?  It  could  not  be,  and  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  issue  of  this  debate 
would  be,  as  on  previous  occasions,  to 
reject  the  Bill  altogether  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  division  might 
be  larger  or  smaller,  for  there  were  well- 
known  circumstances  going  on  elsewhere 
to-day  which  would  probably  affect  the 
numbers,  for  instance,  of  this  division  ; 
but  whether  there  was  any  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  majority  against  the 
Bill,  he  protested  most  emphatically 
against  its  being  regarded  as  any  evi- 
dence of  the  feeling  of  the  public  with 
regard  to  the  measure  itself.  Whether 
the  numbers  were  larger  or  smaller,  the 
course  of  the  debate  and  the  votes  to- 
morrow morning  would  show  that  the 
repugnance  of  the  House  was  the  same, 
and  that  there  was  as  strong  a  feeling 
and  as  great  an  objection  to  this  measure 
as  ever.  In  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill  he 
spoke  with  very  considerable  feelings  of 
regret,  seeing  that  he  had  to  lament  the 
death,  within  the  last  48  hours,  of  one 
who  was  most  active  in  his  opposition  to 
the  measure  —  a  gentleman  of  rare 
ability,  whose  clear-headedness  and 
power  with  reference  to  this  matter  had 
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been  well   known    for    yean — a  mas 
through  whose  able  advocacy  much  had 
been  done  to  place  the  subject  in  its  true 
light  before  the    fvorld    at   large.    Ha 
need    hardly  say   that    he   referred   to 
Colonel    Eichards,    the    late   lamented 
editor  of  The  Morning  A.dverti9er,    He 
(Mr.  Wheelhouse)  wished  as  eamestlj 
and  as  strongly  as  possible  to  point  out 
that  teetotalism,  as  it  was  called,  or  total 
abstinence,  as  he  would  prefer  to  call  it, 
was  not  in  any  way  connected  with  this 
Permissive  Bill  movement ;    for  whiltt 
teetotalism  was  a  matter  which  anyone 
could  practise  in  himself  voluntarily,  the 
Permissive  Bill  and  everything  connected 
with  this  movement  was  as  widely  re- 
moved from  that   which  might  be  de- 
nominated teetotalism  by  moral  Buasion 
as    it    could    be.       He    held    in    hit 
hand  a  letter  which   showed  how  far 
the    real     principles     of     temperance, 
or,  if  they  would,  even  those  of  tee- 
totalism   itself,'    were     separate    and 
distinct  from   all  connection    with  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  Pennie- 
sive  Bill,  and  the  supporters  of  either. 
Here  was  an  extract  from   that  letter, 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  his — 

**  I  have  been  a  teetotaller  39  years  <m  the 
principle  of  moral  suasion.  If  you  have  an  op- 
portunity will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  thit 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  hat 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Temperance 
Society?  For  one  shilling  a-year  any  penoii 
may  be  a  member  of  the  Alliance,  and  thm  if 
no  restriction  upon  what  he  drinks,  while  he 
may  all  the  time  retain  his  membership.  The 
temperance  man  upon  the  principle  aaTocat«d 
is  always  consistent,  while  that  cannot  be  said 
of  the  Alliance  and  its  followers.  Tempennce 
societies  of  either  the  earlier  or  more  modern 
form  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  absurdities  of 
the  Permissive  Bill.'* 

Now,  he  was  old  enough  to  remember  a 
man  who  was  happily  still  among  them 
— a  man  than  whom  no  one  had  done 
more  for  the  cause  of  popular  sohriety 
by  establishing  temperance  societies,  and 
who  was  loved  and  respected  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  North  of  England — 
Joseph  Livesey,  the  founder,  he  believed, 
of  the  first  association  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance.  To  that  philanthropist 
he  felt  thoroughly  warranted  in  saying 
more  was  due  in  this  matter  than  to  any 
other  man  in  England.  Joseph  LdTesey 
did  not  support  the  principle  of  the 
Permissive  Bill ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
set  his  face  most  strongly  and  com* 
pletelj  against  this  movement,  and  his 
views  were  most  emphatically  against 
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tlie  measure.  He  knew,  as  most  of  them 
did,  that  temperance  carried  on  within 
reasonable  limits  was  a  great  good,  but 
he  was  anxious  to  be  disconnected  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  which  culminated  in  this  Bill. 
No  doubt  the  hon.  Baronet  would  tell 
them  that  the  people  of  this  country  de- 
sired to  see  the  Permissive  Bill  become 
law,  but  what  evidence  was  there  of 
this    fact  ?      At   one    time,    Petitions 
had  been  presented  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  but  these  Petitions  were  the  work 
of  a  careful  organization.     The  agents 
of  the  Alliance  sent  them  up  in  rolls  and 
batches.    He  was  glad,  for  the  sake  of 
the  House  and  of  all  persons  concerned, 
that  the  old  fashion  of  petitioning,  so  far 
as  regarded  this  Bill,  had  been  consigned 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  The  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  had  a  large  fund  for 
this  purpose,  but  they  might  save  their 
money  or  spend  it  more  usefully  than  in 
getting  up  i^etitions  of  this  kind.    If  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle  al- 
lowed  him   very  humbly  to    suggest, 
there  might  be  idealized  a  plan  by  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  Alliance  funds  so 
gathered  together  could  be  appropriated 
after  the  fashion  of  the  noble  charitable 
institutions  connected  with  the  licensed 
victuallers'  trade  and  other  societies — 
namely,   in  providing  asylums  for  the 
aged  and  the  poor,  establishing  schools  for 
the  children  of  distressed  members,  and 
founding  orphanages.      Thus  good  use 
would  be  made  of  the  money  which 
flowed  so  copiously  into  the  coffers  of 
the  United  Elingdom  Alliance.  The  hon. 
Baronet  no    doubt  would  further   tell 
them  that  the  measure  would  make  the 
people  sober  by  taking  away  from  them 
the  means  of  temptation  which  were  so 
rife  on  every  side.     He  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house)  wished  most  sincerely  that  that 
doctrine  had  been  taught  when  the  Wine 
Licensing  Act  was   pressed  forward — 
when  the  grocers' hcences  were  granted — 
aud  especially  when  the  legislature  first 
broke  through  the  rule  of  the  old  licen- 
sing system,  and  imported  a  new  class 
of  public-houses  into  the  country.     Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter. 
While  anxious  not  to  say  a  word  against 
any  existing  interest,  it  was  most  unjust, 
unfair,  and  unreasonable  to  charge  the 
licensed  victuallers  of  this  country — as 
respectable  and  honest-minded  a  body 
of  men  as  could  be  found  in  the  commu- 
nity— with  the  sin  of  affording  increased 
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facilities  for.  drinking,  when  everybody 
knew  under  what  circumstances   those 
facilities  had  been  granted,   and   how 
those  other  houses  had  been  opened. 
Let  them  hear  no  more,  then,  of  these 
charges  against  the  licensed  victualler. 
Again,  they  were  told  that  drunkenness 
was  on  the  increase.     He  ventured  to 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  it 
had  not  increased  in  Great  Britain,  cer- 
tainly not  in  England  relatively  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  population; 
and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  the  time 
was  coming  when  every  man,  whatever 
his  station  in  life,  from  the  veriest  pauper 
to  the  Peer  of  the  realm,  would  regard 
drunkenness  as  a  disgrace,  and  would 
in  his  own  proper  person  deal  with  it  as 
a  thing  to  be  avoided  by  every  respect- 
able man.     He  believed  that  that  result 
would  be  accomplished  infinitely  more 
by  moral  persuasion,  by  real  teaching, 
of  which  there  was  now  no   lack   of 
means,  than  by  any  measure  of  a  com- 
pulsory character,   whether  secular  or 
legislative.   If  they  could  not  succeed  by 
these  means,  depend  upon  it  they  never 
could  hope  to  make  men  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament.     He  agreed  with  that  high 
authority,  who  so  well  said  that  he  would 
rather  see  men  free  even  than  made 
sober  conpulsorily.     He  by  no  means 
under-estimated  sobriety;    but,    above 
all  things,  he  valued  as  the  highest  pos- 
session of  Englishmen  that  freedom  from 
coercion  and  tyrannous  legislation  which 
was  his  absolute  birthright,  and  which 
under  all  circumstances  he  should  be 
prepared    to    defend.     What   was  the 
object  sought  by  the  Bill?    Was  it  free- 
dom?   Nothing  of  the  kind.     It  pro- 
vided that  if  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers, 
gathered  together  anyhow,  in  any  hole- 
and-corner  meeting — under  the  autho- 
rity it  might  be  of  a  teetotal  mayor,  or 
possibly  a  teetotal  chairman  of  a  vestry 
— should  declare  that    the  Permissive 
Bill  should  be  brought  into  operation 
within  that  district,  then  it  would  become 
ipso  facto  the  law  of  the  land  for  the  next 
three  years.     Why  was  he  to  be  told 
when  he  was  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  or 
beer  ?    Who  were  those  who  were  to  in- 
terfere with  his  freedom  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  what  he  should  eat  and  drink? 
They  might  as  well  interfere  with  the 
kind  of  clothes  he  wore,  or  the  language 
he  used.     No  man  had  a  right  to  make 
him  a  slave,  coerce  him  in  the  opinion 
he  held,  or  say  this  or  that  was  wrong, 
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and  especially  wrong  for  people   in  a 
lower  class  of  life.     Perhaps,  according 
to  the    opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  it 
might  not  be  so  far  wrong  for  him  or 
those  who  brought  forward  this  Bill. 
Perhaps  it  was  right  that  he  should  go  to 
the  dining  or  smoking-room  of  his  club, 
drink  there  in  reason  and  moderation, 
play  billiards  as  long  as  he  liked ;  but, 
while  that  was  right  for  a  man  of  his 
class,  they  were  told  they  should  take  care 
that  a  poor  man  should  not  go  to  his 
club  (the  public-house)  and  play  billiards 
there  any  longer  than  they  liked.  When 
he  heard  things  of  that  kind,  and  knew, 
moreover,    that    there  were  places    in 
London,   places  of  high   repute,  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  Pall  Mall,  where, 
when  a  proposition  was  made  that  their 
billiard-room  should  be  closed  on  Sun- 
days, the  club  ruled  to  the  contrary,  he 
thought  it  very  hard  that,  if  that  could 
be  done  in  Pall  Mall  at  any  one  of  the 
large  houses  on  either  side  of  the  street, 
the  corresponding  houses  for  the  poor 
should  be  hermetically  sealed,  by  the 
very  same  class  of  people  who  were  called 
upon  to  legislate  for   Chandos   Street 
or  Drury  Lane.     That  which  was  rea- 
sonable and  fair  for  him  ought  to  be 
equally  reasonable  and  fair  for  the  poor, 
and  if  they  were  to  begin  at  all  let  them 
begin  where  it  was  sometimes  said  that 
charity  began — "at  home."     When  he 
found  the  clubs  for  the  rich  were  shut 
up  on  Sundays,  or  that  they  had  nothing 
but  water-bottles  on  their  tables,  then 
he  should  be  inclined  to  say  there  was 
something  more  than  mere  profession  in 
all   these   attempts  to   legislate  for  the 
poor.     When  he  found  that  not  far  from 
the  spot  on  which  ho  was  standing  there 
was    nothing   stronger    than   lemonade 
and  coffee  to  be  had,  he  should  begin  to 
think   that   the    Lower    House  of    the 
Legislature  might  by  accident  have  some 
idea  that  their  talk  was  right  and  that 
their  practice  might  be  amended.  During 
the  last  Easter  Recess,  which  he  spent 
in  the  North  of  England,  he  was  enabled 
to  go  over  some  of  the  large  towns,  and 
during  the  Whitsuntide  Recess  he  stayed 
in  London,  in  order  to  make,  so  far  as 
he  could,  an  investigation  of  a  concur- 
rent character  to  that  which  he  had  been 
pursuing  in   the  country.     During  the 
whole  of  the  Easter  festivities,   which 
were  not  so  fully  attended  as  he  should 
like    them    to    have    been,    in    conse- 
quence of  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
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but  still  very  largely  attended  by  aD 
classes,  not  only  in  the  borough  whidi 
he  had  the  honour  to   represent,  but 
throughout    the    length     and    breadth 
almost  of  the  whole  North  of  England 
from    Kendal   down   to    Derby — while 
about  the  streets  and  going  into  almost 
every  place  where  it  might  be  thought 
drunkenness  would  be  fonnd  after  those 
festivities  and  menymakings,  he  was 
pleased  beyond  measure  to  be  able  to 
say  that  he  did  not  think  he  saw  three 
drunken  men  in  the   whole   North  of 
England,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
returns  of  the  stipendiaries,  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  poHce  would  tell  them 
of  a  dozen  cases  of  apprehension  for 
drunkenness.      But    thinking    it    was 
only   just    and    right    that   he   should 
as  far  as  possible    test    what   London 
was  like  during  the  Whitsuntide  fes- 
tivities, when  there  was  finer  weather— 
and  he  only  wished  it  had  been  finer 
still  on  the  day  when  the  hon.  Baronet 
led    so    many    of    his     followers    into 
Hyde  Park — looking  at  what  he  saw, 
he  challenged  the  hon.  Baronet  to  come 
into  Court  and  say  how  many  of  hia  own 
followers,  or  those  who   differed  from 
him,  were  brought  up  for  drunkenneas 
after  these  festivities.     And  then,  for- 
sooth, they  were  told  that  drunkennees 
was  increasing  —  that  people  did  not 
keep  as  sober  as  they  ought  to  do.  Thefe 
would  and  must  be  in  all  communities 
persons  who  would   exceed   what  was 
good  for  them,  but  they  were  compara- 
tively few  and  far  between  ;  and  as  day 
by  day  time  got  older,  if  he  might  use 
the  expression,  these  men  were  convorted 
from  the  evil  of  their  way.     He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  as  regarded  London 
and  the  large  towns,  the  allegation  that 
drunkenness  had  increased  had  no  foun- 
dation whatever  in  fact,  if  considered,  at 
it  ought  fairly  to  be,  in  relation  to  the 
increase  also  of  the  population.     Unleai 
they  could  show  him  that  a  man  by  die 
moderate  use  of  stimulants  broke  the 
law,  social  or  Divine,  he  would  never 
believe  that  that  which  had  been  created 
for  the  benefit  and  use  of  mankind  oonU 
or  ought  necessarily  to  be  stopped  by  the 
poor,  the  puny  efforts  of  human  legi^* 
tion.  No  proposition  could  be  moreabsnid 
than,  because  here  and  there  some  few 
men  abused  the  good  gifts  of  Afanightj 
God,  those  gifts  should  be  actDslly  pio- 
hibited  from   general  use.     Bat  tbcfi 
was  another  view  of  this  questkm.  "Whr 
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was  be  to  be  subjected  to  that  wbicb 
was  very  like  punishment,  practicallj, 
because  some  men,  or  some  few  men, 
cQuld  not  keep  themselves  as  sober  as  it 
was  desirable  that  thej  should  do? 
They  were  told  in  a  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  that  this  Bill  was  to  be 
passed — 

"  Becauae  it  supplied  the  means  of  enabling 
the  people  to  indicate  with  legal  effect  to  the 
licensing  authority  whether  the  traffic  in  their 
midst  was  desired  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  was  therefore  quite  compatible  with 
any  measures  of  licensing  reform  which  might 
conmiend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  hon. 
Members." 

In  that  were  involved  two  of  the  great- 
est fallacies  which  could  possibly  be  ad- 
vanced. First  of  all,  he  denied  that 
the  Permissive  Bill  ''supplied"  in  any 
way — 

"  The  means  of  enabling  the  people  to  indi- 
cate with  legal  effect  to  the  licensing  authorities 
whether  the  traffic  was  desired  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  district.'* 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  ratepayers  and 
owners  were  the  persons  who  were  to 
declare,  if  they  could  be  got  to  declare — 
and  a  great  many  of  l£em  would  not 
take  the  slightest  trouble  about  making 
any  such  declaration  or  anwering  any 
such  inquiry — upon  a  sort  of  paper 
''  Yes "  or  *'  No  '^  whether  this  Bifi  was 
to  be  enforced  or  not.  As  to  occasional 
residents  or  anybody  except  the  rated 
inhabitants  or  owners  there  was  not  a 
word  in  the  Bill ;  and  therefore  to  say 
it  enabled  the  people — he  liked  that  idea 
of  "the  people" — to  indicate  whether 
the  traffic  was  desired  or  not  was  alto- 
gether fallacious.  This  Bill  took  care 
to  exclude  everybody  except  the  rate- 
payers and  owners  of  property  in  a  dis- 
trict. If  there  was  anybody  who  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  having  a  voice  in 
this  matter  it  was  the  owner  of  pro- 
perty, because  he  might  have  an  interest 
wholly  and  entirely  apart  from  that  of 
the  general  inhabitancy  and  the  general 
residency  of  the  district.  He  had  heard 
of  districts  where  one  gentleman,  pos- 
sessing the  whole  of  the  property,  had 
chosen  to  exclude  public-houses  from 
the  place ;  but  did  any  human  being 
imagine  that,  anybody  living  in  that  re- 
served area  could  not  s^t  and  did  not 
get  drink  if  he  wanted  it  ?  Why,  of 
course  he  did.  Just  round  the  edge  of 
any  one  of  those  reserved  districts  there 
were  public-houses,  and  within  the  dis- 


trict itself  they  would  find  grocers'  shops 
and  secret  illicit  dealing  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  Did  not  they  know  per- 
fectly well  that  in  the  sister  country 
there  were  places  where  whiskey  was 
said  to  be  made  up  in  the  hills  merely 
to  defraud  the  revenue  ?  And  was  it  to 
be  said  that  in  England,  when  men 
wanted  to  satisfy  their  appetite,  they 
would  find  any  difficulty  in  doing  it? 
Hon.  Members  knew  better  than  that. 
In  any  reserved  district  the  owner  of  the 
property  might  even  find  it  desirable 
not  to  get  rid  of  actual  drinking  if  he 
could,  because  it  would  be  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Then 
they  were  told  that — 

"  Therefore  it  was  compatible  with  any  mea- 
sures of  licensing  reform  which  might  commend 
themselves  to  the  judgment  of  hon.  Members." 

He  apprehended  that,  so  far  as  that 
House  was  concerned,  hon.  Members  by 
a  majority  could  pass  anything  they 
thought  good,  whether  it  was  really 
wise  or  unwise.  He  was  happy  to  think 
that  in  this  matter  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  the  Bill  being  passed;  but 
when  the  statement  went  beyond  that, 
and  told  them  that  they  might  pass  a 
measure  like  this  so  as  to  be  compatible 
with  the  licensing  laws  of  this  country, 
he  said  that  was  as  broad  a  fallacy  as 
could  possibly  be  stated.  Nobody  knew 
better  than  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle 
that,  if  by  accident  a  reserve  district  was 
made,  either  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  owner  or  of  the  ratepayers,  so  far 
from  that  being  compatible  with  any 
measure  of  licensing  reform  it  would  run 
in  the  very  teeth  of  such  reform  and,  he 
ventured  to  think,  would  put  it  back  for 
at  least  50  years.  And  for  this  reason. 
Outside  that   district    there    would  be 

Eeople  who  woi^ld  say,  **  This  must  not 
e;"  and  therewould.be  from  end  to 
end  of  that  district  and  neighbourhood 
continual  dissatisfaction,  and,  he  ven- 
tured to  think,  everlasting  turmoil  and 
annoyance.  Then  the  paper  went  on  to 
say— 

"  Because  in  no  other  way  could  Parliament 
remove  the  injustice  of  perpetuating  the  liquor 
traffic  in  any  district  against  the  will  of  the 
community,  for  whose  convenience  licences  were 
granted,  and  for  no  other  alleged  reason." 

Again,  in  reference  to  that  assertion. 
Parliament  must  be  very  much  weaker 
than  he  took  it  to  be — it  must  be  almost 
effete — if  this  measure  was  the  only  way 
in  which  it  could — 
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"  HemoTe  the  injustice  of  perpetuating  the 
liquor  traffic  in  any  district  against  the  'will  of 
the  community." 

He  denied  there  was  anything  like 
reasoning  in  an  allegation  so  broad  as 
that.  But  the  proposal  went  on  to  say — 

*'  Because  a  majority  necessary  to  its  operation 
could  prevent  its  adoption,  except  in  localities  or 
districts  where  the  traffic  was  regarded  as  heing 
accompanied  hy  advantageous  results.*' 

That  statement  was  utterly  baseless, 
except  that  a  certain  number  of  gentle- 
men, headed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlisle  and  some  few  others,  held  it  to 
be  sufficient  to  convince  the  wide  world 
that  they  were  right  and  the  rest  wrong. 
So  long  as  majorities  ruled,  whether  they 
were  majorities  of  two-thirds,  or  majori- 
ties pure  and  simple,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  never  follow  the  lead  or 
•  believe  in  the  allegation  of  those  who 
had  chosen  to  make  that  statement. 
Then  the  next  assertion  was — 

"  Because  it  applied  to  a  trade  which  was  ad- 
mittedly within  the  province  of  the  law,  the 
constitutional  decision  by  a  majority ;  so  that  to 
oppose  it  was  virtually  to  assert  that  the  minority 
should  rule  the  majority  u^n  a  question  which 
was  confessedly  one  for  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants." 

He  ventured  to  think  if,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  very  famous  head-constable  of 
whom  we  read  in  Shakespeare,  there 
had  been  any  requirement  as  to  what 
should  be  written,  it  was  pretty  strongly 
put  forth  in  that  statement.  **  Because 
it  applied  to  a  trade  which  was  admittedly 
within  the  province  of  the  law,"  **the 
question  was  admittedly  one  for  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants." 
Not  at  all.  B}'  this  Bill  the  inhabitants 
as  such  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  unless 
they  happened  to  be  owners  or  rate- 
payers. Who  was  to  define  the  district  ? 
Was  the  ratepayer  on  this  side  of  the 
border  to  be  placed  in  one  position  and 
the  ratepayer  on  the  other  side  in  another? 
And  by  whom  ?  Not  by  the  majority  of 
those  within  the  district  sought  to  be 
legislated  for,  but  by  certain  irrespon- 
sible persons  in  the  general  community, 
who  never  consulted  the  wishes  or  feel- 
ings of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in 
any  way,  and  who  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  in  a  question  such  as  this,  had 
interests  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  When 
they  came  to  consider  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  they  found  that  at  the  end 
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of  every  three  years,  if  they  got  the  Bill, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  one  siDgle  jetr 
if  they  did  not  get  it,  there  might  b« 
elections  following  elections,   and  fee!* 
ings  of  the  strongest  possible   antago* 
nifyn  would  be  aroused  on  all  haiids. 
Why,  the  country  would  be  kept  in  t 
constant  state  of  turmoil  if  the  advo- 
cates of  the  measure  did  not  get  their 
way.     We  had  now  elections  for  mani- 
cipalities,  for  Poor  Law  Guardians,  for 
School  Boards,  for  Local   Govemmeot 
Boards,   for  Vestries,    and   for   Vestiy 
and  Local  Board  wards  ;   and  still  theeo 
gentlemen  wanted  to  g^ve  us  not  only 
another  election,  but  one  Trhich  would 
be  fraught  with  the  g^atest  possible 
principles  of  antagonism,    according  u 
they  were  laid  down  by  his  hon.  Fnend 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  himself    [Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  :  No  elections.]    x^o 
elections  ?    Perhaps  not,  in  name ;  but 
did  his  hon.  Friend  mean  to  tell  him 
that,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
were  concerned,  although  there  migiit 
not  be    elections,   with    banners,    sad 
drums,  trumpets,  fifes,  and  bugles,  siidi 
as  his  hon.  Friend  headed  the  other  dtj 
towards  Hyde  Park,  there   would  not 
be  elections  which,   without   any  sock 
paraphernalia,  would  still  produce  feel- 
ings of  dislike  and  antagonism  through- 
out the  whole  of  a  district  ?      The  hon. 
Member  had  only  to  g^   back   to  the 
days  of  the  hustings  in  any  one  of  the 
large  towns  in  the  North  of  England, 
leaving  that  free  Alsatia  of  his  at  home, 
to  realize  the  kind  of  elections  which 
would  take  place  if  the  Bill  were  brought 
into  operation.      He  (Mr.  Wheelhouse) 
wanted  to  avoid  everything  of  that  kind. 
If  the  Bill  did  not  mean   election — ^if 
the   filling   up    of  the    voting  papen 
*'Yes"  or  **No,"  declaring  that    the 
operation  of  the  Bill  should  or  should 
not  be  brought  into  play,  was  not  an 
election,  he  really  did  not  know  what 
an  election  meant.     He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  an  election  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  might  not  be  more 
quietly  done  than  under  the  old  plan  of 
elections,  with  blue  or  yellow  colours, 
and  drums,  fifes,  and  what  not.     But 
the  election,  being  so  conducted,  would 
only  tend  to   raise  the  antagonism  of 
feeling  greater    and    more  intense    in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.     Again,  referring 
to  the  paper  from  which  he  had  quoted 
it  was  stated  that  this  Bill  ought  to 
pass-^ 
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*'  Because  it  was  not  justly  chargeable  with 
class  partiality,  for  those  who  woiUd  be  more 
immediately  affected  by  its  operation  were  the 
persons  who  would  be  most  benefited  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  effect  of  public  order  and 
domestic  sobriety." 

Now,  he  would  rather  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  domestic  sobriety  to  our  own 
households.  He  did  not  need  anyone  to 
deal  with  his  domestic  arrangements.  He 
had  never  asked  them  to  interfere  with 
his  legitimate  wish  as  to  a  glass  of  wine 
or  beer,  and  did  not  know  what  right 
they  had  to  do  so,  any  more  than  they 
had  to  interfere  with  his  stables  or  any 
other  matters  so  far  as  his  personnel  was 
involved.  They  might  deal  with  the 
question  of  ** public  order"  if  they 
would,  but  nobody  had  a  right  to  deal 
with  his  **  domestic  sobriety,"  as  they 
called  it,  or  domestic  anything  else,  un- 
less he  broke  the  law.  Then  they  were 
told  that  this  Bill  was  not  chargeable 
with  class  partiality.  Why,  what  in 
the  world  was  it  but  class  partiality 
from  beginning  to  end  ?  It  would  allow 
him  and  his  Hon.  Friend  to  go  where 
they  knew  they  could  get  what  they 
wanted,  but  would  deny  the  same  right 
to  others  who  were  not  so  well  off.  This 
Bill  was  the  greatest  attempt  at  class 
legislation  that  was  ever  idealized  by 
mortal  man.  He  was  told  that  the 
people  who  would  be  more  immediately 
affected  by  its  operations  were  those 
who  would  be  most  benefited  directly 
and  indirectly  by  its  effect,  but  he  ob- 
jected most  strongly  to  anybody  telling 
him  he  must  be  a  good  boy.  He  had 
come  to  a  time  of  life  when  he  thought 
he  knew  what  was  good  for  himself, 
and  most  other  people  who  had  come  to 
years  of  discretion  were  also  able  to 
judge  for  themselves.  The  gentlemen 
who  had  put  these  statements  forward 
had  their  own  dining-rooms  and  draw- 
ing-rooms and  cellars,  and  were  gene- 
rally in  a  better  class  of  life  than  the 
workers,  toilers,  or,  to  use  a  Yorkshire 
word,  the  "moilers"  in  our  workshops 
and  manufactories.  When  these  gen- 
tlemen, with  all  their  comforts  sur^ 
rounding  them  at  home,  with  every- 
thing they  wanted,  told  them  that 
somebody  else  would  be  benefited  to  a 
very  large  extent  by  adopting  what 
they  wished  to  enforce  upon  them,  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  they  had 
mixed  amongst  the  class  of  people  they 
would  teach,  whether  they  had  been  by 


their  bedsides,  in  their  cottages,  and 
whether  they  had  not  applied  to  them 
the  circumstances  of  their  own  comfort- 
able hearths  and  surroundings.  It  was 
the  kind  of  personages  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  wants  and  requirements  of 
the  working  classes  who  got  up  this 
agitation.  The  general  body  of  the 
people  of  this  country  thoroughly  and 
most  emphatically  repudiated  it.  Be- 
fore they  were  told  what  was  beneficial 
for  any  class  of  society,  let  those  who 
thought  they  knew  go  where  he  could 
take  them.  Let  them  go  down  to  Lime- 
house,  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  House,  to  the  North  of  England, 
to  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of 
the  Midlands,  and  see  what  the  workers 
really  were — see  how  they  lived,  know 
their  work,  study  their  requirements; 
and  then  perhaps  such  an  allegation  as 
that  they  would  be  directly  benefited  by 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  would  not  be 
repeated.  If  people  wanted  to  be  be- 
nefited by  the  operation  of  temperance 
and  sobriety  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them.  They  could  abstain  from 
going  into  public-houses.  Nobody  com- 
pelled them  to  go  there.  But  he  did 
object  to  persons  in  an  elevated  position 
in  life  looking  down  upon  a  class  so  far 
below  them,  and  whose  wants  they  did 
not  understand,  and  saying,  **  We  are 
doing  this  for  your  benefit,  good  people ;" 
and,  with  a  sort  of  **  Bless  you,  my 
children,"  patting  them  on  the  back  as 
if  they  were  very  babies.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  concluded  by  moving 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  **upon 
this  day  three  months." — {Mr,  Wheel' 
house.) 

Mr.  MORLEY  :  I  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  on  this  Bill  be- 
fore, and  as  I  intend  to  vote  with  n^y  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  of  explanation.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  divest  this  subject  of  the  bitter- 
ness which  attaches  to  it.  A  great  deal 
of  the  antagonism,  I  believe,  arises  from 
an  idea  which  is  abroad  that  there  is  a 
large  body  of  determined  persons,  the 
advocates  of  the  present  Bill,  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  interfere  with  a 
trade  in  which  large  sums  of  money  have 
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been  invested.  While  I  believe  in  the 
principle  of  leaving  it  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  to  decide  as  to  the  number 
of  public-houses  in  that  district,  I  would 
be  no  party  to  any  proceeding  which 
would  abolish  the  trade  without  some 
fair  system  of  compensation.  I  say  this 
at  the  outset,  because  the  law  having 
recognized  this  property,  just  as  40  years 
ago  it  recognized  a  property  in  slaves, 
and  the  nation  refused  then  to  do  away 
with  the  slave  system  without  making 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves,  so 
I  say  the  public-house  keepers  having 
conducted  their  houses  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, and  having  received  licences  which, 
though  only  given  for  a  year,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  continuous,  I  would  be  no 
party  to  destroying  or  extinguishing  the 
public-houses  without  some  reasonable 
compensation.  With  regard  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhouse),  if  I  under- 
stand him  correctly,  he  demurs  to  our 
interfering  with  men  at  all  until  they 
become  criminal.  I  think  that  was 
clearly  the  line  he  took  with  reference  to 
the  habit  of  drinking  producing  crime. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  legitimate  object  for 
this  House,  however — if  there  is  any  sys- 
tem which  is  full  of  danger  in  connection 
with  the  habits  and  proceedings  of  the 
people,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  legitimate  thing 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  interfere 
and  say — **We  must  restrict  liberty  in 
certain  proceedings  because  there  is  pos- 
sible danger  for  the  future  in  connection 
with  such  habits."  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  have  handed  over  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  the  working 
classes  of  the  country.  No  doubt  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
electoral  system  have  given  to  numbers 
the  power  of  deciding  what  shall  be 
done.  I  am  unwilling  that  great  national 
subjects  shall  be  discussed  and  decided 
upon  over  beer  in  public-houses  to  the 
extent  to  which  that  goes  on  at  present. 
I  do  not  believe  in  interfering  with  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  I  believe  in  per- 
mitting everything  legitimate  in  the  way 
of  personal  liberty  as  well  as  in  the 
amusements  of  the  people.  I  quite  agree 
with  that  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Leeds — and  that 
is  about  the  only  part  in  which  I  do  agree 
with  him  —  where  he  said  that  we  need 
to  interest  ourselves  more  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  those  who  are  now  attracted  to 
the  public-houses.     We  do  need  to  do 
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something  that  sliall  act  as  a  legitimtta 
competition  with   the  public-house.    I 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
working  classes,  and  I  have  mixed  with 
them  and  been  very  deeply  interested  in 
them,  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  on  their  part  that  leg^aticm  on 
this  subject  is  needed.     That  is  emphati* 
cally  so  in  Ireland,  and  in  many  plaoes 
in  England  also,  where   joa  will  find 
great  public  meetings — ^the   admission 
being  without  ticket — ^filled  by  working 
men,  who,  with  almost  entire  unanimity, 
are  calling — not  exactly,  it  may  be,  fSor 
this  Bill,  which  needs  seriously  looking 
at  in  some  of  its  provisions — but  for  dis- 
tinct legislation  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
curtailment  of  the  facilities  for  drinking. 
I  confess  that  I  look  with  terror  at  t£e 
future  of  England,  unless  something  ii 
done.    I  am  thankful  that  this  cannoC 
be  looked  upon  as  a  Party  question,  for 
although,  no  doubt,  a  large  proportion 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  d 
the  House  support  the  present  83r8tem, 
there  are  some  honourable  exceptiont 
who  believe  that  some  remedy  for  the 
present  state  of  things  is  needed.     I  will 
not  trouble  the  House  with  statistics, 
but  there  is  one  fact  which  I  read  yester- 
day in  an  authoritative  document  which 
I  must  mention,  and  that  is,  that  in  the 
year — I  think  it  was  1 869,  but  the  precise 
date  does  not  much  matter — the  amount 
consumed  in  drink  in  this  country  was 
£100,000,000,  and  that  last  year  it  had 
risen  to  £150,000,000.    If  that  goes  on 
we  must  find  some  remedy,  or  else  there 
is  exceedingly  great  danger  to  the  order 
and  well-being  of  society  in  the  future. 
As  a  citizen  of  London  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  thousands  of  earnest  men  in 
London — we  complain  bitterly  of  the  ad- 
ditional half-hour's  drinking  which  was 
forced  on  the  people  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment, for  uie  convenience  of  theatre- 
goers.   I  am  sure  that  that  half-hour  is 
the  worst  half-hour  of  the  whole  day, 
and  I  think  a  great  wrong  was  done  to 
London,  with  its  4,000,000  of  people, 
when  that  was  done  by  the  Government. 
I  shall  vote  for  this  Bill  because  I  wish 
to  see  progress  in  this  direction.     I  do 
not  believe  the  Bill  is  perfect,  but  I  vote 
for  it  because  I  am  satisfied  that  some- 
thing is  wanted.     I  have  to  do  with 
many  movements  in  London    to   save 
juveniles  fiK)m  crime  and  lessen  miseiy 
and  destitution,  and  I  know  that  nine- 
tenths  of  those  evils  are  traceable  to  this 
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curse  of  drink.  Therefore  it  is  that  I 
support  this  Bill.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  WA  could  do  would  be,to 
secure  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
houses,  for  there  is  hardly  a  place  in 
which  there  are  not  at  least  twice  as 
many  public-houses  as  the  people  need. 
The  inducements  to  build  such  houses 
are  great,  and  they  are  built  without 
any  consideration  as  to  the  necessities  of 
the  people.  Another  fact  is  incontro- 
vertible. In  Liverpool  the  year  before 
last,  there  were  23,000  persons  charged 
with  drunkenness,  and  only  three  publi- 
cans were  brought  up  in  consequence  of 
that  state  of  things.  That  shows  a  laxity 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  which 
should  be  looked  to  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, with  the  view  of  seeing  whether 
the  existing  law  is  stringent  enough. 
Public  opinion  is  strong  on  this  subject. 
There  is  a  deep  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  people  that  something  is  needed. 
While  I  thank  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son)  with  all  my  heart  for  his  earnest- 
ness in  this  matter,  I  yet  differ  fr6m  him 
as  to  the  practicability  of  some  of  his 
proposals.  At  the  same  time,  I  give 
my  hearty  support  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  a.  mills  protested  against  the 
practice  of  hon.  Gentlemen  charging 
those  who  sat  on  the  Ministerial  side  as 
if  they  were  influenced  only  by  con- 
sideration for  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
licans. He  should  be  sorry  if  by  any 
vote  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  give  he 
did  injury  to  any  tradesman;  but  his 
vote  would  not  be  influenced  by  any 
considerations  of  that  kind — he  opposed 
the  Bill  solely  on  public  grounds,  and 
because  he  believed  that  if  carried  it 
would  not  eflect  the  object  the  hon. 
Baronet,  its  proposer,  had  at  heart.  It 
was  a  coercive  measure,  and  wherever 
coercive  measures  of  that  kind  had  been 
tried  they  had  failed.  Stripped  of  all 
verbiage  the  Bill  proposed  to  disestab- 
lish public-houses  and  thereby  to  dis- 
establish drunkenness.  He  had  noticed 
that  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  did  not 
like  some  allusions  he  had  made  on  a 
former  occasion  to  the  United  States, 
and  he  would  therefore  only  say  that, 
having  had  real  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation, the  Maine  Law  was  utterly  fruit- 
less as  a  means  of  checking  drunkenness. 
He  would,  however,  come  nearer  home, 
and  speak  of  the  condtituency  which  he 


had  the  honour  to  represent — that  of 
Exeter.  Owing  to  recent  restrictions, 
there  had  been  established  six  or  seven 
proprietary  clubs — working  men's  clubs 
— which  were  in  reality  unlicensed  pub- 
lic-houses. He  held  in  his  hand  the 
rules  of  some  of  them,  and  he  knew 
what  they  were.  In  one  case,  where  a 
man  had  very  properly  been  deprived  of 
his  licence  by  the  justices,  he  converted 
his  house  into  a  proprietary  club ;  he 
kept  it  open  at  all  hours  and  on  all  days ; 
he  was  not  subject  to  the  licensing  laws 
or  the  supervision  of  the  police  ;  ho  was 
no  longer  liable  to  have  soldiers  billeted 
upon  him,  and,  although  he  sold  liquors 
without  restriction,  not  only  to  gentle- 
men but  also  to  lady  members,  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  would 
not  touch  him.  The  Bill  would,  in  fact, 
disestablish  licensed  public- houses,  and 
establish  unlicensed  public- houses  under 
the  name  of  working  men's  clubs.  The 
Bill  might  be  effectual  to  close  the 
public-house ;  it  would  fail  of  its  object 
if  it  left  the  club-house  open — instead 
of  diminishingthe  temptation  to  drunken- 
ness the  Bill  would  increase  both  the 
temptation  and  the  opportunity.  They 
were  told  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
out-of-doors  with  reference  to  this  Bill. 
No  doubt  there  was  a  general  desire  to 
check  intemperance ;  but  tlie  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol  (Mr. 
Morley)  wa^  more  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Scarborough 
(Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone)  than  that  now 
before  the  House.  But  the  great  thing 
to  consider  with  regard  to  outdoor  feel- 
ing was  whether  it  was  spontaneous  or 
not.  He  had  within  the  last  few  days 
received  a  great  number  of  letters  from 
his  constituents — and  no  doubt  other 
hon.  Members  had  been  favoured  in  like 
manner — pressing  him  to  support  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle. 
He  regretted  to  say  that  many  of  these 
letters  were  not  post-paid,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  from  their  large  funds  the 
Alliance  would  send  out  with  their  mis- 
sives a  few  postage  stamps.  A  circular 
had  fallen  into  his  hands  which  was  im- 
portant as  affecting  the  spontaneity  of 
this  ebullition  of  feeling.  It  was  to  the 
following  effect : — ' 

"  United  Kingdom  Alliance. — The  Committee 
beg  to  inform  you  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  Permissive  Bill  is  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
June  14,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  will  be  glad 
if  the  electors,  non-electors,  and  even  ladies. 
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would  write  to  your  City  Members  a  few  simple, 
earnest  words  h'om  their  hearts  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  asking  them  to  vote  for  the  mea- 
sure. The  names  and  addresses  of  your  Mem- 
bers are  appended  hereto." 

He  did  not  find  fault  with  the  action  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle,  but  it  was 
now  clear  that  what  appeared  to  be  a 
spontaneous  ebullition  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  was  in  fact  the  simple  and 
heartfelt  suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  did  not  wish  to  treat  this  question 
with  levity — it  was  a  question  of  the 
highest  importance;  but  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  hon.  Baronet  and 
his  friends  were  going  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate province  of  the  law.  He  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  this  kind  of  penal 
legislation  was  very  likely  to  provoke  a 
reactionary  feeling  against  the  cause  of 
temperance.  His  belief  was  that  tem- 
perance would  be  more  advanced  by 
providing  suitable  dwellings,  wholesome 
water,  and  pure  air  for  the  people,  than 
by  enacting  penal  laws,  which  were  sure 
to  provoke  a  just  reaction.  It  was  a 
transgression  of  the  limits  of  legislation 
to  interfere  with  the  morals  of  the  people 
in  this  manner.  The  province  of  legis- 
lation was  simply  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  If  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  public-houses  was  essential  let  it 
be  effected  in  some  other  way.  Do  not 
grant  new  licences  where  they  were  not 
required.  If  they  closed  the  houses  in 
one  district  what  was  to  prevent  the  in- 
habitants from  sliding  into  another,  and 
providing  themselves  with  what  they 
requiied?  In  the  United  States  this 
was  the  effect  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law. 
The  best  remedy  for  the  evil,  which  all 
right-minded  men  deplored,  was  so  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  people  as  to 
make  them  ashamed  of  drunkenness, 
and  to  expel  this  vice  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  community  by  the  en- 
nobling influence  of  Christian  education. 
Dr.  KENEALY  concurred  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Exeter  (Mr.  A.  Mills)  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  was  not  actuated  by  so 
vile  a  motive  as  the  publican  interest. 
From  his  observation  of  the  Government 
Party  since  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  he  was  convinced  that 
they  were  as  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  the  humbler  class  of  the  com- 
munity as  any  Party  could  be.  He  had 
listened  anxiously  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.    and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
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(Mr.  Wheelhouse),    because,  aUhoug^ 
he  believed  in  the  propriety  of  paasing 
this  Bill  into  law,  still,  he  was  eager  to 
hear  what  the  champions  of  the  Intoxi- 
cating Power  of  the  conntiy  would  be 
able  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leedi 
had  astonished  him  by  dedaring  tint 
the  Bill  was  impracticable  ;  bat  altlioii£li 
he  had  Ij^tened  very  attentively  to  tne 
hon.  and  learned  Member's  speech,  ia 
order  that  he  might  learn  in  what  par- 
ticular respect  it  was  impracticable,  he 
had  failed  to  find  any  proof  given.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds  had 
also  declared  that  he  could  see  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  Bill ;  but  surely  it  most  he 
apparent  that  the  g^at   principle  in- 
volved in  it  was  the  principle  of  Tempe- 
rance, and  that  it  laooured  to  carry  out 
on  an  extended  scale  a  system  of  Tem- 
perance throughout  the  country  which 
would  be   attended  with   the  gpreatert 
possible  blessing  to  the  community.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  harped 
much  upon  coercion  ;  but  there  was  no 
coercion  at  all  in  an  improper  sense  con- 
templated by  the  Bill.  Every  commnnitf 
which  was  subject  to  law  consented  to 
divest  itself  of  some  of  its  liberties,  and 
coercion,  to  some  extent,  existed  eveij- 
where.     We  had  laws  for  coinpiilsoiy 
education — that  was  coercion.     We  had 
laws  against  gambling — that  was  co- 
ercion.    The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
plaintively  but  energetically  asked  whe 
ther  he  was  to  be  made  a  slave?     A 
gambler  might  ask  the  same  thing ;  bat 
no  one  would  listen  to  his  wailings.  The 
parent  of  a  child  might  say — **  Why  am 
I  to  be  compelled  to  send  my  child  to 
school  ?"  but  his  plea  would  not  be  en- 
tertained.    If  a  drunkard  or  an  ardent 
supporter  of  intemperance  came  forward 
and  asked — '^  Shall  I  not  be  allowed  to 
get  as  drunk  as  I  please,  and  introduce 
misery  into  my  family  by  my  example — 
shall  I  not  be  allowed  to  bring  up  my 
children    in  pauperism  and  wretched- 
ness?" the  Law  said — "No,  it  cannot 
be  allowed."      Such    freedom   as  was 
asked  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, was  not  freedom,  but  licence — nay, 
it    was    licentiousness.       And    it    was 
against  such  abuse  of  liberty  that  all 
laws  were  aimed.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  found  fault  with  the  fact 
that  there  were  certain  members  of  the 
Alliance  who  did  not  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  SocieV)  or,  rather,  who  did 
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not  carry  them  out  in  practice.  But  that 
would  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  all 
great  public  movements.  Hypocrites 
joined  them  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
could  not  well  be  excluded ;  but  in  what 
way  could  that  weaken  the  force,  or 
render  us  careless,  of  the  convictions  of 
the  thousands  of  honest,  virtuous,  and 
earnest  people  whose  hearts  were  in  the 
cause?  Then,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  asked,  was  the  Bill  wanted  by 
the  people?  For  an  answer  to  that 
question  he  need  only  ask  any  intelli- 
gent operative,  or  any  man  who  really 
had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
and  knew  its  requirements.  It  was 
true  that  there  had  not  been  many  Peti- 
tions in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  neither 
had  there  been  any  against  it.  The 
people  did  not  care  to  petition,  seeing 
how  Petitions  were  treated  ;  but  their 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  Bill  could  not  be 
denied.  And  that  feeling  was  growing 
more  powerful  every  day.  He  had  last 
night  attended  a  meeting  at  Exeter 
Hall  in  support  of  the  measure,  which 
was  crowded  with  well-dressed,  intelli- 
gent working  men  and  women,  persons 
who  were  an  honour  to  the  country  that 
(Twned  them — such  a  meeting  as  the  in- 
toxicating interest  of  this  country  could 
never  assemble.  As  to  the  statement 
that  drunkenness  was  not  increasing, 
the  statistics  which  had  been  given  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol  (Mr.  S. 
Morley)  showed  that  a  considerable  in- 
crease had  been  going  on,  if  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  had  increased  50  per 
cent  in  10  years.  What  had  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bristol  stated  ? — no  doubt 
after  full  inquiry — why,  that  whereas 
some  six  or  eight  years  ago  the  money 
expended  on  drink  in  this  country 
amounted  to  £100,000,000  a-year,  it 
reached  last  year  the  astounding  figure 
of  £150,000,000.  .Only  think  of  that. 
£150,000,000  squandered,  not  in  use, 
but  abuse ;  and  let  us  realize  to  our- 
selves what  blessings  those  millions,  if 
spent  at  home,  would  spread,  instead  of 
being  wasted  at  the  public-house.  Here 
was  the  source  of  vast  misery — the  source 
of  crime  ;  and  in  view  of  that  fact  he 
ventured  to  predict  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing opinion  of  the  country  would  declare 
in  its  favour,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  oppose  that  feeling.  The  passing  of 
this  Bill  was  simply,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion of  time;  and  it  must  eventually 
appear  upon  the  Statute  Book  of  the  Em- 


pire. He  agreed  fully  in  another  re- 
spect with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bristol, 
that  compensation  ought  to  be,  and  must 
be,  given  to  those  whose  property  was 
diminished  in  value,  or  was  wholly  taken 
away  from  them,  by  the  operation  of  the 
measure  if  it  became  law.  He  was  no 
advocate  for  confiscation,  but  the  re- 
verse ;  nor  did  he  believe  that  the  Alli- 
ance wished  it.  And  he  would  support 
the  hon.  Member,  or  any  other,  who 
proposed  compensation  for  loss  sus- 
tained. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Leeds  had  asked — How  could  the 
opinions  of  the  community  on  the  sub- 
ject of  public-houses  be  ascertained 
fairly?  and  he  suggested  what  he  called 
"hole-and-corner  meetings"  as  being 
those  in  which  the  vote  would  be  taken. 
He  referred  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber to  the  vast  borough  of  Leeds,  which 
he  represented,  and  asked  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  whether  those  words 
could  refer  to  the  ratepayers  of  such  a 
town,  two-thirds  of  whom  would  have  to 
declare  by  their  votes  whether  they 
were  satisfied  or  not  with  the  present 
unlimited  supply  of  the  means  of  drink  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  like- 
wise complained  that  the  ratepayers  and 
owners  of  property  were  those  in  whom 
the  power  of  voting  proposed  by  the 
Bill  would  vest.  In  whom  else  ought  it 
to  vest  ?  The  ratepayers  were  those 
who,  in  their  own  persons  and  purses, 
and  in  the  spectacles  which  they  wit- 
nessed around  them  day  by  day,  felt 
most  bitterly  the  incretwe  of  taxation, 
which  was  the  result  of  the  increasing 
drunkenness  and  consequent  crime  of 
the  community.  He  had  conjured  up  a 
spectre  of  flags,  and  banners,  and  hus- 
tings, and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
popular  election,  entirely  forgetting  that 
the  Bill  provided  for  taking  the  votes  of 
the  ratepayers  by  the  simple  method  of 
signing  **  Yes  "  or  **  No  "  to  a  printed 
circular.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  gone  even  to  the  length  of  saying 
that  it  would  set  every  third  man  against 
his  neighbour.  He  believed  in  no  such 
result.  The  good  sense  of  the  English 
people  would  always  lead  the  minority 
to  assent  to  the  will  of  the  majority; 
the  more  especially  as  they  would  find 
out  before  long  that  the  views  of  that 
majority  tended  only  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
told  them  that  the  House  was  acting  in- 
oonsistently  because  it  had,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  been  responsible  for  th^  drunken- 
ness of  the  country  by  the  measures 
which  it  had  passed.     He  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  that 
the   Acts  which  were    passed    by  the 
Liberals,   including    the  privilege    ac- 
corded to  grocers  to  diffuse  the  blessings 
of  intoxication  among  their  customers, 
had  that  tendency,  but  that  was  no  ar- 
gument against    the    Bill    or    against 
making  some  attempt  to  improve  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.     He,  although 
he  sat  upon  the  Opposition  side,  did  not 
hold  himself  in  any  way  responsible  for, 
or  bound  by  the  crimes  of  the  Whigs 
when  they  were  in  office ;  and  he  fuUy 
concurred  in    the  observations  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  when  he  de- 
nounced Lord  Brougham's  Beer  Act  as 
the  fertile  source  of  crime.     Then  they 
were  told  that  drunkenness  was  not  on 
the  increase ;  but  that  it  was  increasing 
was  proved  by  the  statistics  which  haa 
from  time  to  time  been  published.     He 
believed  that  when  the  case  came  to  be 
properly  stated  and  properly  understood, 
hon.    Gentlemen    opposite,    who    were 
quite  as  patriotic  as  any  others,  would 
be  found  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlisle ;  and,  though 
he  had  no  hope  that  this  Bill  would  pass 
this  year,  he  was  satisfied  that  eventu- 
ally it  would  do  so,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.      It  was  all  very  well  to  say 
they  could  not  make  men  sober  by  Act 
of   Parliament.      Neither    could    they 
make  men  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment ;  but  they  passed  laws  to  punish 
crime,  and  to  make  people  as  v&tuous 
as  they  could ;  and  he  did  not  see  why 
something  should  not  be  done  to  limit 
drunkenness.     The  way  to  do  that  was 
not  to  have  public-houses  as  numerous 
as  the  gas  lamps  in  the  streets,  or  the 
beer  barrel  brought,  as  it  were,  to  every 
man's  door.    If  we  could  not  make  men 
sober,  we  ought  not,   at  all  events,  to 
allure  them  into  drink,  as  was  effected 
by  the  present  system.     He   felt  per- 
suaded that  if  the  number  of  tempta- 
tions to  drunkenness  were  diminished, 
the  amount  of  drunkenness  would  sen- 
sibly decrease.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  said — **Why  do  not  the 
men   abstain?      Why  do  they  want  a 
law  ?"     If  all  men  were  above  weakness 
and  human  frailty,  and  never  yielded  to 
temptation,  and  were,  in  a  word,  infal- 
lible and  perfect,  that  argument  might 
apply ;  but  in  the  present  condition  of 
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humanity,  weakness  oyercame  the  best 
resolutions,  and  men  felL  As  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Exeter  (Mr.  A.  Mills)  that  if  this  Bill 
passed  the  public-house  interest  would, 
as  it  had  in  the  city  which  he  repre- 
sented, defy  the  law  bj  establishing 
^'proprietary  clubs,"  he  had  no  fesn 
upon  that  head.  He  did  not  think  Par- 
liament ought  to  be  influenced  by  the 
remote  contingency  of  such  clubs  being 
established  generally  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
law  at  nought ;  but  if  the  evil  did  arise 
to  any  extent  after  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  Parliament  would  be  wilfing  and 
strong  enough  to  deal  with  it.  For 
these  reasons  he  should  support  tkii 
measure. 

EiLBL  PEHCY  said,  he  regretted  that 
he  felt  compelled  to  vote  against  the 
Bill.  He  entirely  agreed  with  mock 
that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bristol  (Mr.  Morley),  and  he  be- 
lieved that  much  required  to  be  done; 
nor  was  he  without  hope — although  he 
was  not  certain  on  the  point — ^that  some- 
thing might  be  done  in  the  required 
direction  by  legislation.  But  he  did  not 
see  how  this  could  be  a  reason  for  voting 
for  a  Bill,  which,  in  principle,  was  he 
believed  unsound  and  mischievous,  while 
in  its  result  it  would  probably  not  attain 
the  end  it  had  in  view.  At  the  same 
time,  he  confessed  he  had  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  suppoi'ters  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  he  trdsted  that  those  who  spoke 
on  either  side  of  the  House  against  the 
Bill  would  express  the  same  sentiment, 
for  he  was  sure  that  there  was  much  to 
be  said  for  it.  The  evil  it  sought  to  re- 
move was  no  slight  one,  and  he  did  not 
see  that  much  was  to  be  gained  by  thoee 
who  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
an  increasing  evil.  Whether  the  evil 
was  an  increasing  or  a  diminishing  one, 
and  even  if  it  were  only  slowly  diminish- 
ing,  the  fact  remained  that  it  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  crime,  misery,  poyertj, 
and  immorality ;  and  it  did  not  become 
them  to  take  shelter  under  the  fact  that 
they  hoped  some  modification  had  taken 
place,  or  was  about  to  take  place,  in  some 
of  its  worst  features  : — ^they  ought  rather 
to  attempt  to  discover  whether  uiey  could 
not  deal  with  it  an  adequate  manner. 
Neither  did  he  agree  with  those  who 
considered  that  the  agitation  on  this 
question  was  not  so  great  as  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be.     He  was  quite  sure,  from 
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thought  that  they  could  not  do  all  that 
was  wanted  by  legislation.  There  was 
a  gp*eat  deal  that  must  always  be  left 
undone  by  legislation  in  this  matter. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Exeter  (Mr.  A.  Mills), 
when  he  said  that  there  were  other  steps 
to  be  taken  before  they  could  make  this 
country  sober  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  there  was  something  which 
could  be  done  by  the  Legislature ;  and 
it  was  because  he  was  convinced  that 
that  they  had  not  acted  wisely  on  the 
question  of  drunkenness  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  his  vote  for  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  ;  though,  with 
other  hon.  Members,  he  thought  that  the 
measure  as  it  now  stood,  if  not  entirely 
impracticable,  was  one  which  would 
effect  but  in  a  small  degree  the  object 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  at  heart. 
But  it  was  the  only  measure  before  the 
House  at  the  present  time  which  went 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  wished  to 
go.  He  did  not  agree  with  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  said  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  was  temperance ;  in  his  opinion  the 
principle  was  local  self-government.  It 
was  that  a  neighbourhood  had  a  right 
to  say  whether  they  thought  a  particular 
trade  was  a  nuisance  or  otherwise ;  and 
if  they  thought  it  was  so,  power  was  given 
them  by  law  to  remove  it.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)  had  told  them  that  he  was 
opposed  to  drunkenness;  but  that  he 
was  not  be  coerced,  that  he  was  not  to 
be  enslaved,  that  he  was  not  to  have  his 
freedom  interfered  with  by  the  advocates 
of  this  measure.  Well,  there  was  not  a 
single  word  in  the  Bill  to  interfere  with 
that  opinion.  What  the  Bill  said  was, 
that  if  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  neighbourhood  found  that  the  presence 
of  public-houses  in  that  neighbourhood 
was  to  them  ruinous,  or  injurious,  or 
offensive,  they  should  have  the  right  to 
say  those  houses  should  be  diminished, 
or  done  away  with.  He  thought  the 
Bill  failed  in  giving  to  the  neighbourhood 
the  power  to  say  only  that  they  would 
have  no  public- houses  at  all.  It  would 
work  in  very  few  districts,  perhaps,  but 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  there :  in 
most  districts  it  would  be  a  dead  letter. 
The  Bill,  however,  would  establish  the 
principle  that  a  majority  of  those  who 
nad  to  pay  the  taxes — and  those  were 
the  people  whom  they  had  made  the 
power  in  this  country,  for  it  was  they 


who  elected  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons — should  say  whether  some- 
thing should  be  done  or  should  not  be 
done,  to  get  rid  of  what  to  them  was  a 
terrible  evil.  The  noble  Lord  (Earl 
Percy)  had  spoken  of  a  "  tyranny ;"  but 
there  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Noel)  a 
greater  tyranny  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  licensing  than  any  spoken  of  by 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  men- 
tioned a  village  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  the  publicans  to  take  out  only  a  *'  six 
days  licence,"  and  close  their  houses  on 
the  seventh,  and  the  noble  Lord  said 
they  all  agreed,  with  the  exception  of 
*'  three/'  who  refused,  and  the  obsti- 
nate selfishness  of  those  three  compelled 
the  others  to  keep  open.  He  should 
like  to  describe  to  the  House  a  case 
which  had  come  under  his  own  know- 
ledge, so  that  it  might  know  under  what 
tyranny  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  dis- 
tricts existed.  The  publican  who  lived 
in  the  village  he  was  acquainted  with — 
and  there  was  only  one  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking  of — was  an  honest,  upright 
man,  and  the  people  were  thoroughly 
content  with  the  way  in  which  the  place 
was  going  on — might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  little  Arcadia.  There  was  no 
drunkenness  there,  or  very  little.  Well, 
a  brewer  of  the  neighbourhood  looked 
down  on  them  and  thought  they  were 
far  too  happy,  and  he  built  a  house  fit 
in  every  way  to  have  a  licence.  There 
was  a  population  of  1,200  in  the  village, 
and  as  no  magistrate  would  say  that  a 
second  public-house  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hoood  was  out  of  place,  the  brewer  got 
his  licence,  and  the  miseries  of  the  vil- 
lagers commenced.  If  the  working  man 
chose  to  have  his  beer  he  (Mr.  Noel) 
would  be  the  last  to  say  that  he  should 
not,  but  he  must  complain  of  the  tyranny 
to  which  they  were  subjected  by  being 
told  that  in  his  own  neighbourhood  he 
was  to  have  no  voice  in  deciding  whether 
the  second  public-house  should  be  set 
up  or  not.  What  happened  in  the  village 
was  this — As  they  were  not  a  beer- 
drinking  community,  means  must  be 
provided  for  making  them  drink  beer ; 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  new  public- 
house  instituted  all  sorts  of  things  to 
attract  the  people  on  holidays  and  on 
Saturdays,  and  during  those  hours  on 
Sundays  that  the  house  remained  open. 
The  result  was  that  the  good  old  village 
publican  was  induced  by  the  necessity 
of  his  trade — he  would  not  be  hard  upon 
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honest  legislation  of  the  late  Oovemment 
— passed,  as  he  >frankly  confessed,  in  a 
right  direction — while  it  sought  to  remove 
those  provisions  which  were  unneces- 
sarily harassing.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  not  satisfactory,  because  it  did  not 
really  remedy  to  any  appreciable  extent 
the  evils  of  the  present  system.  It  was 
very  common  in  that  House  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  publicans,  and  to 
talk  of  them  as  looking  after  their  own 
interest.  This  was  not  fair.  He  knew 
a  small  village — which  he  would  not 
name — which  had  at  least  the  average 
number  of  public-houses,  and  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations  agreed  to  urge  upon 
the  publicans  to  take  out  six-day  licences 
instead  of  seven- day  licences.  The  re- 
sult was  that  all  the  publicans  agreed  to 
do  so  except  three,  who  stood  out.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  rest  of  the  body 
said  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  take 
out  six-day  licences  if  the  three  did  not, 
because  otherwise  the  custom  they  then 
had  would  go  to  the  men  who  kept  open 
on  the  Sunday.  This  fact  showed,  how- 
ever, what  the  publicans  were  willing  to 
do  if  it  were  possible ;  for  it  was  not 
right  to  expect,  considering  what  human 
nature  was,  that  they  would  suffer  in  their 
trade  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  partial 
sobriety  of  the  place  they  lived  in.  What 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  great  faults  of 
the  measures  that  had  been  proposed 
with  regard  to  intoxication  were  these. 
First,  they  all  required  compulsion  for 
the  attainment  of  their  end.  Now  drink- 
ing, unlike  bribery  or  swearing,  or  many 
other  things,  was  not  in  itself  wrong; 
it  was  the  abuse  of  the  practice  that 
made  it  an  evil — and  they  had  no  right 
to  prevent  a  person  doing  that  which 
was  harmless.  If  they  got  the  consent 
of  the  people  to  any  measure  restricting 
the  free  exercise  of  their  just  and  legi- 
timate rights,  they  would  sooner  or  later, 
he  believed,  perceive  worse  consequences 
than  those  they  wished  to  remove.  The 
other  great  fault  was  that  too  much  was 
expected  from  the  passing  of  any  mea- 
sure. It  was  perfectly  futile  to  expect 
that  they  could  reform  the  pronounced 
drunkard,  or  that  they  could  restrain  all 
of  those  who  had  already  begun  their 
downward  course  from  completing  their 
dreadful  progress.  What  they  must 
seek  to  do  was  to  take  away  the  tempta- 
tion from  the  rising  generation.  He 
quite  agreed  with  this  proposition ;  but 
he  asked  how  were  they  to  do  this  ?    It 
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was   not  to  be  done  except  by  great 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and 
this  sacrifice  would  only  be  made  if  the 
public  had  really  the  interests  of  society 
at  heart.     It  was  easy  to  pass  a  prohibi- 
tive BiU,   to  prevent  their  neighbours 
from  obtaining  liquors  which   they  had 
a  perfect  right  to  get  if  they  chose  to 
do  so : — it  was  easy  to  pass  a  Bill  to 
close  public-houses  on  Sunday,  and  say 
''the  poor  man  shall  not  have  a  glass 
of  beer  on  a  Sunday ;" — but  what  thsy 
ought  to  attempt  to  do  was  to  find  a 
system  which  should  no  longer  allow  it 
to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  publican  to 
seU  the  liquor  he  had  in  his  possession. 
He  believed  this  to  be  the  Key  of  the 
whole  question.     He  was  not  aboat  to 
shadow  forth  a  Bill  on  the  subject.    He 
knew  who  it  was  who  were  said  to  **  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  and  he 
was  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  a 
question  which  had  not  been  solved  by 
some  of  the  wisest  heads  in  the  countzy 
would  be  settled  by  any  proposal   he 
could  make ;  but  his  beHef  was  that  if 
this  question  was  to  be  solved  at  all  it 
was  to  be  by  a  provision  taking  from  the 
publican  the  interest  he  had  in  selling 
the  liquor  he  possessed.     This  was  the 
principle  adopted  in  a  foreign  country 
with  much  success.    How  far  it  would 
succeed  here  he  knew  not,  but  it  could 
only  be  adopted  at  a  great  increase  of 
existing  burdens.     He  would  conclude 
by  assuring  the  House  that  he  did  not 
oppose  the  Bill  because  he  was  not  aHve 
to  the  evil  it  proposed  to  redress,  but 
because  he  did  not  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  founded  was  the 
right  one  on  which  to  proceed. 

Mr.  ERNEST  NOEL,  in  supporting 
the  Motion  for  the  second  reading,  said, 
they  had  been  told  by  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  sat  down  (Earl  Percy)  that  they 
had  taught  the  people  of  this  country  to 
believe  that  almost  everything  could  be 
done  by  legislation,  and  that  in  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake,  and  so  far  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord.  And  the 
noble  Lord  went  on  to  say — and  in  that 
also  he  agreed  with  him — that  as  they 
had  taught  the  people  that  they  could 
do  in  tMs  House  very  much  for  their 
benefit,  when  they  came  face  to  face 
with  a  great  evil  like  that  they  were  now 
discussing,  they  were  bound  to  prove 
either  that  they  were  powerless  to  act  in 
the  way  of  its  removal,  or  that  they  had 
done    all    they   could.     He,    for   one. 
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thought  that  they  could  not  do  all  that 
was  wanted  by  legislation.  There  was 
a  great  deal  that  must  eJways  be  left 
undone  by  legislation  in  this  matter. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Exeter  (Mr.  A.  Mills), 
when  he  said  that  there  were  other  steps 
to  be  taken  before  they  could  make  this 
country  sober ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  there  was  something  which 
could  be  done  by  the  Legislature ;  and 
it  was  because  he  was  convinced  that 
that  they  had  not  acted  wisely  on  the 
question  of  drunkenness  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  give  his  vote  for  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  ;  though,  with 
other  hon.  Members,  he  thought  that  the 
measure  as  it  now  stood,  if  not  entirely 
impracticable,  was  one  which  would 
effect  but  in  a  small  degree  the  object 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  at  heart. 
But  it  was  the  only  measure  before  the 
House  at  the  present  time  which  went 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  wished  to 
go.  He  did  not  agree  with  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  said  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  was  temperance ;  in  his  opinion  the 
principle  was  local  self-government.  It 
was  that  a  neighbourhood  had  a  right 
to  say  whether  they  thought  a  particular 
trade  was  a  nuisance  or  otherwise ;  and 
if  they  thought  it  was  so,  power  was  given 
them  by  law  to  remove  it.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Wheelhouse)  had  told  them  that  he  was 
opposed  to  drunkenness;  but  that  he 
was  not  be  coerced,  that  he  was  not  to 
be  enslaved,  that  he  was  not  to  have  his 
freedom  interfered  with  by  the  advocates 
of  this  measure.  Well,  there  was  not  a 
single  word  in  the  Bill  to  interfere  with 
that  opinion.  What  the  Bill  said  was, 
that  if  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  neighbourhood  found  that  the  presence 
of  public-houses  in  that  neighbourhood 
was  to  them  ruinous,  or  injurious,  or 
offensive,  they  should  have  the  right  to 
say  those  houses  should  be  diminished, 
or  done  away  with.  He  thought  the 
Bill  failed  in  giving  to  the  neighbourhood 
the  power  to  say  only  that  they  would 
have  no  public-houses  at  all.  It  would 
work  in  very  few  districts,  perhaps,  but 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  there :  in 
most  districts  it  would  be  a  dead  letter. 
The  Bill,  however,  would  establish  the 
principle  that  a  majority  of  those  who 
Bad  to  pay  the  taxes — and  those  were 
the  people  whom  they  had  made  the 
power  in  this  country,  for  it  was  they 


who  elected  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons — should  say  whether  some- 
thing should  be  done  or  should  not  be 
done,  to  get  rid  of  what  to  them  was  a 
terrible  evil.  The  noble  Lord  (Earl 
Percy)  had  spoken  of  a  *'  tyranny ;"  but 
there  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Noel)  a 
greater  tjrranny  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  licensing  than  any  spoken  of  by 
the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  men- 
tioned a  village  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  the  publicans  to  take  out  only  a  ''six 
days  licence,"  and  close  their  houses  on 
the  seventh,  and  the  noble  Lord  said 
they  all  agreed,  with  the  exception  of 
*'  three,"  who  refused,  and  the  obsti- 
nate selfishness  of  those  three  compelled 
the  others  to  keep  open.  He  should 
like  to  describe  to  the  House  a  case 
which  had  come  under  "his  own  know- 
ledge, so  that  it  might  know  under  what 
tyranny  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  dis- 
tricts existed.  The  publican  who  lived 
in  the  village  he  was  acquainted  with — 
and  there  was  only  one  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking  of — was  an  honest,  upright 
man,  and  the  people  were  thoroughly 
content  with  the  way  in  which  the  place 
was  going  on — might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  little  Arcadia.  There  was  no 
drunkenness  there,  or  very  little.  Well, 
a  brewer  of  the  neighbourhood  looked 
down  on  them  and  thought  they  were 
far  too  happy,  and  he  built  a  house  fit 
in  every  way  to  have  a  licence.  There 
was  a  population  of  1,200  in  the  village, 
and  as  no  magistrate  would  say  that  a 
second  public-house  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hoood  was  out  of  place,  the  brewer  got 
his  licence,  and  the  miseries  of  the  vil- 
lagers commenced.  If  the  working  man 
chose  to  have  his  beer  he  (Mr.  Noel) 
would  be  the  last  to  say  that  he  should 
not,  but  he  must  complain  of  the  tyranny 
to  which  they  were  subjected  by  being 
told  that  in  his  own  neighbourhood  he 
was  to  have  no  voice  in  deciding  whether 
the  second  public-house  should  be  set 
up  or  not.  What  happened  in  the  village 
was  this — As  they  were  not  a  beer- 
drinking  community,  means  must  be 
provided  for  making  them  drink  beer ; 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  new  public- 
house  instituted  all  sorts  of  things  to 
attract  the  people  on  holidays  and  on 
Saturdays,  and  during  those  hours  on 
Sundays  that  the  house  remained  open. 
The  result  was  that  the  good  old  village 
publican  was  induced  by  the  necessity 
of  his  trade — he  would  not  be  hard  upon 
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him — to  take  some  steps  to  meet  his 
rival ;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Why, 
that  they  had  dancing-rooms  opened, 
and  many  other  evils  were  introduced 
into  their  quiet  village.  Drunkenness 
then  increased  until  it  became  common 
with  them.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a  great 
tyranny  for  him  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
towards  the  support  of  all  the  pauper 
families  created  by  the  public-houses. 
Let  them  do  away  with  the  Poor 
Law,  and  say  that  drunkards'  families 
should  not  be  supported  by  ratepayers, 
and  he  would  admit  that  at  least  that 
part  of  the  tyranny  of  which  he 
now  complained  would  be  done  away 
with.  Talk  about  the  shutting  up  of 
public  -  houses  being  an  interference 
with  personal  liberty !  The  Bill  would 
merely  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of 
places  where  an  article  accursed  in  its 
consequences  was  consumed,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  consumer  and  the  commu- 
nity. He  could  not  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Leeds  said  he  had  visited  the  large 
towns  of  the  North  during  the  Whitsun- 
tide holidays,  and  though  he  had  looked 
for  drunkards  had  found  none.  He  had 
heard  of  people  seeing  only  what  they 
desired  to  see  ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  have  had  eyes  of  this 
nature,  or  looked  at  things  through 
very  peculiar  spectacles,  which  enabled 
him  to  see  what  he  liked  and  not  see 
what  he  did  not  like.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  told  them  that  they 
should  go  into  the  houses  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  and  make  themselves  friendly 
with  them  if  they  wished  to  know  their 
real  habits  and  produce  any  needful 
improvement.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Noel)  had 
for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  going  into 
the  houses  of  the  labouring  classes,  and, 
more  than  that,  he  had  visited  frequently 
the  poorest  houses  in  the  lowest  districts 
of  this  vast  metropolis,  and  in  them  he 
saw  the  strongest  proofs  for  the  neces- 
sity of  restraining  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  What  was  to  be  done  in  such 
a  pressing  and  important  matter  ?  Some- 
thing was  necessary;  and  when  an  hon. 
Member  of  the  House,  like  the  Member 
for  Carlisle,  came  forward  with  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose,  he  believed  it  was  his 
duty,  even  if  the  Bill  did  not  proceed 
exactly  in  the  lines  he  desired  such  a 
measure  to  take,  to  support  it.  He  did 
think,  however,  that  the  Bill  as  it  now 
stood  was  in  one  respect  imperfect  and 
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unjust  —  there  was  no  oompenstftion 
clause  in  it ;  and  that  omission,  if  the 
Bill  was  carried,  would  be  an  injustice  to 
those  whose  houses  might  be  shut  up  by 
its  operation.  He  could  not  vote  for  the 
Bill,  therefore,  without  the  proviso  that, 
if  it  passed,  either  the  hon.  Baronet  or 
some  one  else  woidd  propose  in  Oom- 
mittee  a  clause  whicn  would  enable 
ample  compensation  to  be  paid  to  those 
who  might  have  their  houses  dosed. 
That,  however,  was  a  detail  which  need 
not  be  dealt  with  on  that  occasion.  He 
hoped  that  if  a  private  Member  was  not 
strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  question, 
either  the  present  or  some  future  €h)- 
vemment  would  take  the  matter  up,  and 
do  something  for  the  removal  or  mitiga- 
tion of  the  enormous  evils  under  which 
the  country  now  laboured  from  this 
cause.  The  loss  of  life  alone  from  over- 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  was 
greater  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  ever 
happened  in  great  battles,  or  even  great 
wars.  Every  year  70,000  people  were 
killed  by  drink — a  greater  number  than 
those  killed  in  any  single  campaim  in 
the  Eussian  or  other  wars  —  and  the 
numbers  killed  farmed  only  an  infini- 
tesimal portion  of  those  otherwise  in- 
jured from  this  cause.  With  the  re- 
servation he  had  named,  he  felt  bound 
to  give  his  support  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  JACOB  BEIGHT:  The  hon. 
Member  who  has  last  addressed  the 
House  (Mr.  Noel)  tells  us  that  he  shall 
vote  for  the  Bill  although  he  does  not 
wholly  agree  with  it.  Since  I  have  had 
a  seat  in  this  House  I  have  always 
voted  for  this  Bill,  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  do  so  to-day.  I  must  confess,  at 
the  same  time,  that  I  would  rather  have 
a  more  complete  Bill ;  I  prefer,  in  fact, 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  Cowen),  but  I  shall  vote  for 
any  Bill  which  is  offered  us,  which  is 
likely  to  give  the  public  some  control 
over  the  sellers  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  the 
evil  which  we  wish  to  remove,  lliat  evil 
is  admitted.  Nobody,  unless  it  were  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds, 
would  deny  its  great  magnitude.  When 
I  consider  the  character  of  that  evil, 
fairly  described,  I  think,  by  the  hon. 
Member  who  last  addressed  us,  it  often 
appears  to  me  that  Parliament  is  ex- 
tremely apathetic  with  regard  to  it.  We 
have  from  time  to  time  legislated  upon 
it,  but  in  the  feeblest  fashion ;  and  I  am 
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entitled  to  say,  that  if  we  consider  the 
results  that  have  foUowed  that  legisla- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  they  are  almost 
nothing.    With  regard  to  the  present 
Govemment,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  has 
rather  gone  back  upon  this  question. 
One  of  the  most  advantageous  provisions 
of  the  last  Government  has  been  re- 
pealed by  the  present  Government.  The 
Act  of  the  last  Government  shut  up  the 
public-houses  in  the  morning  until  the 
working  people  had  gone  to  their  occu- 
pations.    Well,   although   the   magis- 
trates, ministers  of  religion,  employers 
of  labour,  and,  in  fact,  everybody  de- 
fended that   particular    provision,    the 
present  Government,  as  I  think,  unfor- 
tunately abolished  it.    Now,  how  is  it 
that  there  is  so  much  lethargy  upon  this 
subject?     It    appears   to  spring  veiy 
much    from    the    social   conditions   in 
which    we   live.      Members    of    both 
Houses  of  Parliament,   for    the    most 
part,  live  in  good  houses,  and  frequent 
the  best  portions  of  our  various  towns. 
Those  of  them — and  there  are  many — 
who  have  houses  in  the  country  have  in- 
fluence enough  always  to  protect  their 
own  estates  or  their  own  nouses  from 
these  plague  spots  which  do  so  much 
harm  to  the  people;   and  we  are   so 
seldom  brought  practically  into  contact 
with  this  evil  that  we  take  very  little 
pains  to  remove  it.     How  do  those  who 
are  of  the  people,  and  who  are  obliged 
to  live  very  much  among  the  people, 
and  who,  therefore,  are  suffering  from 
the  evil  which  we  are  now  discussing, 
look  upon  it  ?    As  an  indication  of  the 
course  which  working  people  generally 
would  take,  let  me  point  out  what  has 
taken  place  with  regard  to  their  co-opera- 
tive trading  associations.    These  associa- 
tions are  numerous ;  a  great  amount  of 
capital  is  embarked  in  them,  and  some 
of  them  are  powerful.    They  are  anxious 
to  sell  everything  on  which  a  profit  can 
be  made;  but  I  believe  that,  without 
exception,  the  co-operative  associations 
throughout  the  country  refuse  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  any  shape  or  form. 
That  is  a  proof,  surely,  of  the  tendency 
of  those  who  are  among  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Leeds  spoke  of  our  clubs, 
and  he  said  he  should  be  disposed  to 
consider  seriously  this    question  if  he 
found  that  the  great  clubs  of  the  country 
were  willing  to  put  themselves  in  har- 
mony with  such  a  Bill  as  that  before  the 


House.    I  may  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  least  to  one  very  remarkable 
club  that  is  in  such  a  position.    There 
is  no  more  remarkable  club  in  England 
than  the    Manchester   Athenaeum.     A 
year  ago  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land took  the  chair  at  one  of  its  annual 
meetings ;  the  Prime  Minister  and  other 
distinguished  men  have  visited  it,  and 
addressed  it  on  various  occasions.    That 
club  has  about  3,000  members ;  it  has 
an  admirable  library  with  a  circulation 
of  68,000  volumes  per  annum,  it  has  a 
restaurant  where  it  dines  500  persons 
every  day,  it  has  its  billiard-rooms,  gym- 
nastics, in  fact,  everything  that  a  club 
can  require;  but,  by  common  consent, 
not  a  drop  of  anything  that  can  intoxi- 
cate ever  enters  that  club.    The  men 
who  belong  to  it  are,  for  the  most  part, 
young  men  connected  with  the  business 
houses  of  Manchester — the  men  who  are, 
in  fact,   to  be  -our  future  merchants. 
Now,  a  word  or  two  about  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised  to  this  Bill. 
The  objection  that  it  does  not  provide 
for  compensation  is  always  produced.  It 
appears  to  me  that  that  is  a  detail,  but 
I  admit  that  for  the  sellers  of  drink  who 
might  be  displaced  it  is  a  very  important 
detail.    There  are  two  things  to  be  said 
with  regard  to  it — one  is  that  the  publi- 
can interest  is  far  too  powerful  ever  to 
allow  us  to  dislodge  it  without  compen- 
sating it;    and  the  other   is  that  the 
public  would  make  such  infinite  gains  by 
the  reduction  of  this  traffic  that  they 
would  be  most  willing  to  make  such  a 
bargain  with  the  publicans.    Then  we 
are  told  that  the  law  would  be  evaded. 
Of  course  it  would ;  every  law  is  evaded. 
But  where  you  had  two-thirds  of  the 
ratepayers  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  ex- 
tinguish this  traffic,  as  provided  by  the 
BiU,  the  opinion  of  that  district  would 
be  aU-powerful  in  protecting  the  law, 
and  I  would  undertake  to  say  that  the 
evasions  would  be  of  very  small  impor- 
tance.   Well,  then  we  have  visions  of 
exciting  periods  of  taking  the  poll.    We 
are  told  that  a  great  evil  would  arise, 
that  drink   would   circulate,   and   that 
everything  that    could  demoralize  the 
people  would  take  place.    I  should  like 
to  know  what    the  mother  of  a  poor 
family  whose  children  are  impoverished 
by  drink  would  say  on  this  question,  the 
woman  who  is  compelled  every  day  of 
her  life  to  look  at  that  trap  to  which  her 
husband  is  enticed  to  go  and  spend  per- 
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haps  one-foartli  of  the  family  earnings^ 
the  woman  who  hears  every  Saturday 
night,  and  sometimes  oftener,  the  chorus 
of  half-drunken  voices,  one  of  them  per- 
haps that  of  her  husband.  I  should  like 
to  ask  her  whether  the  evil  of  taking 
the  poll  would  weigh  at  all  in  her  esti- 
mation in  comparison  with  that  con- 
stant strain  upon  her  life.  Why,  such 
persons  would  laugh  to  scorn  idle  objec- 
tions of  this  character.  Another  thing 
we  are  told  is  that  the  Bill  would  only 
be  partially  applied.  That  is  very  true. 
It  would  not  settle  this  question.  We 
should  have  Bills  introduced  in  this 
House  afterwards  just  as  we  have  now, 
and  we  should  have  to  legislate  with 
regard  to  those  populations  that  would 
not  accept  the  provisions  of  this  Bill. 
But  we  are  told  that  it  is  alto- 
gether wrong  to  interfere,  as  this  Bill 
would  interfere,  with  individual  liberty. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
said  we  ought  next  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
tell  people  what  they  should  eat  or  what 
clothing  they  should  wear.  Well,  if  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  it  can  be 
said  of  an  article  of  food  or  dress  that  it 

§  reduces  the  mischief  which  drink  pro- 
uces,  I  do  not  doubt  that  somebody 
would  appear  in  this  House  in  the  charac- 
ter of  my  hon.  Frien(J  the  Member  for 
Carlisle,  and  ask  us  to  pass  some  Act  of 
Parliament  to  remove  the  evil.  I  do  not 
quite  know  why  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  so  very  particular  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  individual  liberty,  if 
a  great  necessity  should  arise  to  require 
interference.  What  precedents  do  we 
set?  Look  for  example  at  the  Com- 
pulsory Vaccination  Act.  That  Act  of 
Parliament  requires  that  mothers  should 
bring  their  children  at  the  tender  age  of 
12  weeks,  at  a  particular  hour  of  the 
day  that  the  parish  doctor  may  require, 
in  order  to  insert  some  foreign  matter 
into  the  blood  of  those  children .  Yet  we 
know  that  some  children  are  killed,  that 
many  are  injured,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  to  force  a  man  into  prison  because, 
having  one  child  injured,  he  refuses  to 
have  his  next  vaccinated,  is  a  more  high- 
handed interference  with  individual 
liberty  than  anything  that  can  be  found 
within  the  four  comers  of  this  Bill.  Let 
me  ask  the  House  seriously  to  consider 
what  advantages  would  arise,  and  what 
would  be  the  state  of  things  if  this  Bill 
were  to  pass.  I  think  I  may  assert  that 
a  portion  of  the  people  would  put  them- 
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selres  under  its  provisionsy  and  would,  in 
fact,  adopt  the  new  riyime,    I  should  fed 
almost  sure  that  10  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Eingdom  would  readily 
adopt  the  proposals  of  this  Bill,  or,  in 
other  words,  some  3,000,000  of  persons 
would  accept  it.     Then  what  would  be 
the  result  ?    The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds  would  say,  of  course,  that 
you  would  immediately  in  those  districts 
**  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  beer,"  but  that 
is  not  true.    We  should  not  rob  the  poor 
man  of  his  beer,  and  nobody  believes  that 
we  should ;  the  only  thing  we  should  do 
would  be  to  place  some  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  poor  man  getting  his  beer. 
If  he  had  a  -belief  that  beer  was  neces- 
sary to  his  health  and  happiness,  if  he 
had  one-tenth  part  of  the  faith  in  this 
beverage    that  the   hon.    and  learned 
Member  for  Leeds  has,  he   would  bj 
domestic   brewing,  or    by    co-operatiTS 
brewing,  if  you   like,  produce  his  own 
beer,  and  he  would  have  it  of  a  better 
quality  than  he  does  now.     The  Bill 
would  not  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  beer, 
and   it   seems  to   me  a  pity  that  that 
statement  should  be  for  ever  reiterated 
X^  this  House.     I  say,  what  would  be 
the  result  over  that  10  per  cent  which  I 
suppose  would  accept  this  BiU?    This 
would  be  the  result — and  I  believe  no 
man  will  deny  it — that  instead  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  being  injuriously  spent 
in  intoxicating  liquors,  a  small  amount 
would  be  spent,  perhaps  beneficially.    I 
am  not  here  to  oppose  the  drinking  of 
anything  that  a  man  likes  to  drink,  and 
it  may  be  that  the  little  that  would  then 
be  spent  would  be  judiciously  spent; 
but  at  any  rate  only  a  little  would  be 
spent.     Well,  then,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  people  ?      They  would 
have    a  great  deal  of  money  in  their 
pockets ;  and  what  would  become  of  it  ? 
Why,  every  shop  that  sells  food,  eveiy 
shop  that  sells  clothing,  every  shop  that 
sells  furniture  would  immediately  feel 
the  difference,  and  would  be  subject  to  a 
larger  demand.     The  people  would  have 
such  comfortable  homes  that  they  might 
hereafter  lead  a  civilized  life ;  the  farmer 
who  brings  his  produce  to  the  market 
would  have   a  higher  price  for  it,  the 
railways  passing  through  these  districts 
would  have  mere  trafRc,  and  the  churches 
and  schools  would  be  better  filled.     I  say 
again  that  no  Member  of  this  House  can 
deny  that  these  would  be  the  results 
which  would  follow  from  the  acceptance 
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of  the  proyisions  of  the  Bill.  Your 
sanitary  conditions  would  rise,  and  rates 
would  fall.  I  believe  the  rates  would 
fall  so  as  to  benefit  the  rural  districts  of 
England  more  than  they  are  ever  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  gifts  from  the  Im- 
perial Treasury,  and  your  prisons,  poor- 
houses,  and  asylums  woula  be  too  big. 
We  have  been  told  by  a  speaker  on  my 
right  that  something  like  £150,000,000 
are  spent  annually  upon  these  drinks. 
Suppose  you  saved  10  per  cent  of  that 
amount,  it  would  be  £15,000,000  ster- 
ling. Why,  edthough  it  is  only  10  per 
cent  of  what  we  spend  in  drink,  it  is  a 
sum  greater  than  all  the  home  trade  in 
cotton  goods  in  this  country.  I  think 
I  may  remind  the  House,  coming  from 
a  manufacturing  district  and  from  a 
commercial  city,  that  this  question  is 
assuming  a  commercial  aspect.  In  the 
newspapers  of  Lancashire  there  is  at 
this  moment  an  interesting  and  import- 
ant discussion  going  on  upon  the  question 
of  the  effect  upon  trade  of  this  vast  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  drinks.  On  the 
Manchester  Exchange — ^the  largest  Ex- 
change in  the  world — people  are  begin- 
ning to  ask  themselves  whether  there  can 
be  any  good  done  to  commerce  by  limit- 
ing this  vast  expenditure,  and  I  have 
been  told  by  men  who  have  a  right  to 
speak  upon  the  question  that  if  this  Bill 
were  submitted  to  the  frequenters  of 
that  great  Exchange  a  majority  of  them 
would  be  in  favour  of  its  passing.  The 
hon.  Member  who  last  spoke  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  this  Bill  would  ever  pass. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  ever  pass 
— but  this  I  do  know,  that  the  men  who 
never  know  when  they  are  beaten  very 
often  win  in  the  ena ; — and  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  and 
thousands  of  earnest  men  behind  him,  do 
not  know  when  they  are  beaten,  and  mean 
to  continue  this  agitation  for  many  years 
to  come.  Thirty-five  years  ago  it  was 
held  to  be  impossible  to  repeal  the  Oom 
Laws.  Men  who  came  up  from  Lan- 
cashire were  told  by  Peers  of  Parliament 
that  they  were  madmen  for  expecting 
that  they  could  ever  repeal  that  law; 
and  yet  in  six  years,  maimy  owing  to  the 
fact  that  business  men  foimd  it  was 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  came  the  repeal  of  that  law. 
Supposing  that  ministers  of  religion, 
social  reformers,  and  business  men  put 
their  heads  together  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  each  one  has  an  enormous 
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gain  to  make  by  restricting  if  not  extin- 
guishing this  traffic,  if  that  opinion 
i&ould  prevail  in  these  quarters  you  may 
some  day — perhaps,  in  a  few  years — 
have  such  a  power  of  opinion  in  this 
country  in  favour  of  this  or  some  similar 
Bill  that  the  stubbornness  of  Parliament 
will  be  conquered,  and  we  shall  deal 
seriously  with  this  question. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  had  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Jacob  Bright),  and  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  the  other  supporters 
of  the  Bill  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
He  had,  however,  heard  them  over  and 
over  again  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  and  he  would  simply  ask  what 
was  the  net  result?  There  was  no 
doubt  that  there  was  drunkenness,  and 
a  great  deal  of  it — they  all  knew  that ; 
they  all  admitted  it,  and  they  were  all 
ready  to  adopt  any  fair  and  practica'ble 
plan  to  put  down  that  drunkenness  ;  or 
if  that  could  not  be  done  entirely,  to 
diminish  it  as  far  as  possible.  It  was 
of  no  use  talking  about  the  sad  cases  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  curse  they  were 
to  husbands  and  wives,  and  all  sorts  of 
distress  arising  therefrom.  That  was 
not  the  question  with  which  the  House 
had  to  deal.  The  question  really  was — 
would  this  Bill,  if  carried,  put  an  end  to 
all  these  evils?  He  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  would  not,  and  there 
were  some  facts  which  he  thought  were 
better  than  a  thousand  assertions.  For 
instance,  it  was  proved  by  official  docu- 
ments that  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  that,  after  several  years' 
perseverance,  the  results  were  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  utter  failure  of  prohibi- 
tory legislation  to  put  dowii  drunken- 
ness. In  Canada,  after  memy  years' 
experience,  the  Permissive  Bill  had  be- 
come a  dead  letter.  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  a  law  was  passed^  in 
1852  or  1853,  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks ;  according,  how- 
ever, to  the  report  of  the  principal 
officera  ppointed  to  see  that  law  carried 
out,  he  found  a  vast  number  of  un- 
licensed houses  established  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  so  demoralizing  to  the 
people,  that  he  advised  the  abolition  of 
that  law,  and  the  passing  in  its  stead  of 
a  good  licensing  enactment  as  the  best 
means  of  promoting  temperance.  In 
Boston,  the  capital  of  the  State,  after 
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seyen  years'  experience  of  a  probibitory 
law,  it  was  found  in  1869  there  were 
no  fewer  than  3,000  places  where  liquor 
was  sold  in  open  violation  of  the  law. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  and  after 
the  matter  had  been  carefully  considered 
for  two  years,  on  the  Ist  of  May  last 
year  the  prohibitory  law  was  repealed, 
and  a  licensing  system  similar  to  that 
in  this  country  was  again  adopted ;  and 
the  result  was  that  abeady,  by  the  1st 
January  of  the  present  year,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  new  law,  700  of  the 
houses  which  had  previously  been  en- 

faged  in  an  illicit  Irade  in  Boston  had 
een  shut  up — and  the  process  was  still 
going  on — while  drunkenness  had  been 
diminished  more  than  20  per  cent. 
Again,  the  report  of  the  British  Consul 
at  Portland  with  respect  to  the  position 
of  the  liquor  trade  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
with  a  population  chiefly  agricultural  of 
about  670,000  mentioned  that  in  1 875  the 
number  of  persons  convicted  of  drunken- 
ness there  amounted  to  1,810,  whereas 
in  the  town  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent, with  a  population  of  nearly  500,000, 
the  total  number  convicted  during  the 
same  time  was  but  2,000.  It  was, 
therefore,  clear  that  although  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  might  be  prohibi- 
ted by  law,  people  managed  to  get  it  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  that  where  there 
was  a  demand  there  would  be  a  supply. 
The  Maine  Liquor  Law  was  unfortu- 
nately still  unrepealed,  but  the  practice 
of  illicit  trading  was  so  great  that  in 
this  last  year  the  fines  for  drunkenness 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland  alone 
amounted  to  S48,000.  The  system  of  pro- 
hibition had  produced  the  most  demo- 
ralizing results.  There  was  another 
point  that  should  not  be  omitted  in 
dealing  with  the  Bill — namely,  the  con- 
stant turmoil  and  expense  of  the  elec- 
tions to  determine  whether  houses  should 
be  closed  in  any  town  or  district  or  not. 
They  had  already,  in  the  election  of 
school  boards  and  town  councils,  had 
sufficient  experience  of  the  waste  of 
time,  money,  and  temper  to  which  these 
manifold  elections  gave  rise.  The  an- 
nual voting  under  this  Bill  would  be- 
come an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  he 
thought  this  fact  should  weigh  not  only 
with  the  House  but  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlisle.  Small  minorities  might 
become  not  only  troublesome,  but  ex- 
pensive ;  and  he  could  mention  a  case 
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in  which   in    a    smgle    aohool-boiid 
election  the   expenses    on    both   tUm 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £11,000.    If 
any  useful  result  oould    be    produoed 
the  matter  would  be   diffarenty  but  it 
was  evident  from  the  facts  he  had  rs- 
ferred  to  that,  do  what  they  mi^t  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  drink,  the  people 
would    still    obtain   it,  and  the   trua 
woidd  become  still  more  demondiziiig 
than  before.    They  bad  beard  a  gnat 
deal  of  the  excellent  effect  produoM  in 
Scotland  by  the  passings  of  what  was 
called  Forbes-Mackenzie's  Act.      It  had 
been  stated  that  under  the  operatioii  of 
that  Act  the  consumption  of  spirits  had 
decreased.    Statistics  showed  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  had  greatly  increased. 
He  held  in  his  hands  the  fietoms  of  the 
quantities  of  spirits,  home  and  foreiga, 
consumed   in   England,    Ireland,    aad 
Scotland,  in  the  years  1871  to  1875.  Ht 
did  not  g^  back  to  1870,  because  sines 
then  changes  had  been  made.  He  fomd 
from  these  Betums  that  the  qnantitj  of 
foreign  spirits  in   1873    cbarffed  with 
duty  for  consumption  in  Bngland  was 
8,692,901,  and  in  1875,  9,993,601;  ia 
Ireland,  in   1873,  587,758  gallons;  m 
1875,  610,226  gaJlons;   wKile  in  Scot- 
land the  quantity  was,  in  1873,  978,769, 
and  in    1875,    1,309,537    gallons.     It 
would  thus  be  seen  that  in  tne  only  one 
of  the  Three  Kingdoms  in  which  SEOoh  a 
system  as  that  now  proposed  had  been 
tried  the  result  had  been  a  Teiy  large 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  spirits. 
Taking  the  increase  of  population  and 
other  things  into  account,  be  thought 
the  present  system  was  working  raj 
fairly,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  breakiiig 
it  by  such  an  extreme  change  as  that 
proposed  by  this  measure,  which  wonld 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  public  excitement, 
irritation,  contention,  and  expense,  and 
would  certainly,  judging  by  the  facts 
he  had  referred  to,  not  diminish,  but 
rathe^  increase  drunkenness  and  deoao- 
ralization.    For  these  reasons,  be  beeped 
the  House  would  refuse  its  sanction  to 
a  measure  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
put  down  by  legislation  an  evil  for  whidi 
education  and  uie  general  improTement 
of  society  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  remedies. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  thm  wen 
many  persons  in  the  same  position  with 
himself  in  regard  to  this  question — 
namely,  that  while  they  admitted  die 
enormous  arils  that  dnuakennsi 
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sioned,  they  were  not  prepared  to  go  so 
far  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle,  and 
trusted  that  some  way  would  be  disco- 
vered of  introducing  a  practical  reform. 
Not  feeling  himself  capable  of  pointing 
out  this  way,  he  was  anven  to  support 
his  hon.  Friend,  who  was  setting  him- 
self the  task  of  redeeming  this  country 
from  a  tremendous  evil,  for  he  felt  it 
would  be  a  wrong  done  to  society  if  one 
were  to  endeavour  to  interpose  any  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  a  measure  which 
was  aimed  at  evils  so  dire  as  those  that 
they  all  acknowledged.    The  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  did  not  in 
many  respects  meet  his  views  in  the  way 
it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  enor- 
mous evils  of  drunkenness ;  still,  it  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he 
fihould  feel  bound  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading.     With  respect  to  the  crime, 
demoralization,     and    numerous    evils 
caused  by  the  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness there  could  be  iko  doubt.  Every  day's 
current  news  gave  accounts  of  quarrels, 
personal  injuries,  suicides,  and  niurders 
arising  from  the  immoderate  indulgence 
in  strong  drink.     He  entirely  denied  the 
assertion  that  drunkenness  was  on  the 
decline  as  proved  by  the  absence  of  crime 
during  the  Whitsun  holidays,  for  he  had 
selected  from  the  London  and  provincial 
newspapers  severed  cases  of  c^ime  which 
had  occurred  within  that  period,   the 
details  of  which  would  lead  one  to  ima- 
gine they  had  been  committed  in  the 
reedms  of  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and 
not  in  a  country  which  had  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  Christianity  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  centuries.      This  state  of 
things  justified  the  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
lisle in  bringing  forward  this  measure, 
which  called  on  those  who  suffered  from 
the  result  of  the  public-houses  to  say 
whether  they  would  allow  a  trade  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  midst  of  them  which 
created    so    great    a    nuisance.      Hon. 
Members  who  professed  as  earnest   a 
desire  to  see  the  evils  coped  with  as  the 
advocates  of  the  present  measure,  ob- 
jected to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
unjust  and  unrighteous  interference  with 
the  public  liberty.     He  did  not  say  that 
he  went  the  entire  length  of  his  hon. 
Friend  in  asking  that  the  Bill  should  be 
passed  in  its  present  shape — it  was  pos- 
sible that  it  might  be  too  strong  a  mea- 
sure to  entrust  the  inhabitants  of  any 
neighbourhood  with  l^e  power  of  pro- 
hibiting eotirely  the  sale  of  intoxicating 


drink  within  that  district.    And  here  he 
desired  to  correct  a  misconception  which 
existed  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  this 
measure — it  was  not  the  consumption, 
but  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  which 
was  prohibited.     It  had  already  been 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  Jacob  Bright)  that  the 
consumption  was  not   interfered  with, 
and  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  those 
who    thought  it  necessary  to  procure 
drink  as  an  article  of  diet  to  supply 
themselves  with  it.   But  apart  from  that 
consideration,  he  wished  to  point  out  to 
hon.  Members  that  the  main  principle 
of  the* Bill  was  loced  control  over  this 
trade.    If  Parliament,  which  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  electors  of  the  whole 
nation,  had  imdertaken  to  control  this 
traffic,  Purely  it  was  only  going  a  little 
step  further  in  the  direction  of  local  Go- 
vernment if  they  asked  the  ratepayers 
in  their  various  districts  to  do  for  them- 
selves what  Parliament  did  for  the  entire 
Kingdom.     He  appealed  to  those  who 
found  themselves  unable  to  go  the  full 
extent  of  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  his 
hon.  Friend's  Bill  to  at  least  register 
their  votes  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
popular  and  local  control.    This  being 
the  ground  upon  which  he  supported  this 
measure,  and  driven  to  it  as  he  was  by 
the  dreadful  calamities  which  were  daily 
occurring,  and  which  were  harrowing 
one's  soul  and  disgracing  edike   their 
Christianity  and  civilization,  he  meant 
to  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  STOEEE  said,  he  thought  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz)  were 
unanswerable ;  and  he  might  further 
remark  that  the  catalogue  of  crimes  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  no  bearing  what- 
ever on  the  issue  before  the  House.  It 
was  no  argument,  either  in  favour  of  it 
or  against  it,  to  say  that  some  persons 
of  that  class  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright)  called  the  '*  resi- 
duum "  got  drunk  upon  a  holiday,  and 
made  a  violent  use  of  the  knife.  It  was, 
he  considered,  rather  an  extraordinary 
fact  that  every  argument  which  had  been 
used  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  favour 
of  free  trade  had  proceeded  from  the 
Conservative  Benches;  while  all  the 
arguments  which  favoured  the  destruc- 
tion of  individual  liberty  were  brought 
forward  by  those  who  were  supposed  to 
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be  included  in  the  great  Liberal  Party. 
Those  who  were  continually  impressing 
them  with  the  excellence,  the  power,  the 
learning,  education,  and  inteUigence  of 
the  people  were  the  very  persons  who 
sought  by  means  of  this  .measure  to  re- 
strain the  people  from  the  exercise  of 
that  intelligence  on  which  they  seemed 
to  set  so  much  value — they  would  not 
even  entrust  these  intelligent  persons 
with  the  liberty  to  choose  whether  they 
would  drink  or  not.  For  his  own  part 
he  would  leave  them  to  their  own  free 
choice.  He  thought  the  very  proposal 
of  so  arbitrary  a  measure  as  this  for  a 
free  country  was  very  extraordinary, 
especially  as  they  weH  knew  that  where- 
ever  measures  of  this  kind  had  been  tried 
they  had  proved  to  be  perfect  and  decided 
failures.  The  hon.  Member  had  also  re- 
marked that  if  the  public-houses  were 
abolished  the  people  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  might  brew  their  beer  at 
home.  He  might  remark  that  if  the  malt 
tax  were  repealed,  the  rural  population 
would  brew  their  beer  at  home ;  and  in 
his  belief  the  key  of  the  question  of 
drunkenness  was  to  be  found  in  the 
question  of  domestic  brewing.  If  the 
labourers  could  get  good  home-brewed 
ale,  they  would  discontinue  to  frequent 
public-houses.  The  public-houses  sup- 
plied an  article  which  the  public  had 
come  to  consider  a  necessity  of  life.  If 
they  would  have  furnaces  and  factories 
and  mills  and  other  occupations  requiring 
great  bodily  exertion  on  the  part  of  those 
employed  in  them,  they  must  allow  those 
men  to  drink  to  the  extent  they  thought 
necessary  to  sustain  their  physical  energy. 
They  might  very  well  regulate  the  hours 
at  which  intoxicating  liquors  might  be 
sold,  but  they  could  not  shut  up  the 
public-houses  entirely  without  creating 
a  greater  nuisance  than  the  one  they 
were  anxious  to  suppress.  He  lived  in 
a  part  of  the  town  where  he  could  see 
of  how  great  a  use  the  public-houses 
were  to  the  working  classes — more  espe- 
cially to  the  carters  coming  in  to  the  early 
markets,  and  who  were  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  employment  obliged  to 
take  refreshment.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Jacob  Bright)  had 
referred  to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
and  augured  from  that  that  this  Bill 
would  ultimately  become  law ;  but  if  it 
did,  it  would  be  attended  with  as  many 
disappointments  as  had  been  the  passing 
of  the  Act  in  question. 

Mr,  Storer 


Sm  WILFEID  IiAWBON :  Sr,Ido 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  who 
has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Storer)  in  think- 
ing that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bimung- 
ham  (Mr.  Muntz)  who  spoke  just  befcn 
him  made  an  unanswerciDle  speech ;  his 
arguments  might  be  very  g^ood,  but  his 
facts  were  a  little  wanting.     The  bos. 
Member  began  by  referring  to  the  legis- 
lation upon  this  subject  which  has  turn 
place  in  Canada,   and  lie   said  that  t 
scheme  which  had  been  tried  there,  tsd 
which  was  of  a  permissiTe   character, 
had  totally  failed.      But   if  he  goes  to 
Canada  at  this  moment  hie  will  find  that 
there  is  upon  the  Statute  Book  an  Ad 
with  rega^  to  the  sale  of  intozicatiiig 
drinks  far  stronger  than  the  Bill  I  am 
now  proposing  to  the    House — a  BiD 
which  giyes  the  power  of  Tetoing^ 
issue  of  these  licences  to  a  bare  majontf ; 
and  that  Act  has  been  carried  into  oper- 
ation in  many  parts  of  Canada,  andltti 
given  satisfaction  wherever  it  has  beea 
carried  out.     So  much  then  for  Canada. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmin^iam  next 
travelled  to  Massachusetts,  and  he  pn>- 
duced  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  1875 
as  the  latest  production  of  the  Legida- 
ture  of  that  country  regarding  licences. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  him   say,  when  he 
handed  it  to  me,  that  he  considered  ^ 
law  in  Massachusetts  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  had  it  in  this  country.    So  do  L 
I  am  not  going  to  read  the  clauses  of 
that  Act,  but  1  may  say  that  they  are 
very  stringent,  and  i^e  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheelhonse) 
would  quail  if  he  thought  there  was  any 
chance  of  its  being  inflicted  upon  hu 
friends    and    clients    in    this    eountij. 
Well,  the  hon.  Member  for  Binningiuun 
said  the  law  of  Massachusetts  was  better 
than  our  law — and  I  again  repeat  so  it 
is ;  but  then  it  is  a  permissiye  law,  for     , 
it    enacts    that  licences  shall  only  be 
granted  by  those  who  are  elected  for  tiie 
purpose  by  the  people.     Then  the  Act 
also  says,  **  but  nothing  in  this  Act  ahaD 
be  so  construed  as  to  compel  said  major 
and  eddermen  or   select-men   to  gnnt 
licences."  It  is  therefore  the  Permissife 
Bill  in  another  sense;  and  if  there  is 
any  consistency  in  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  and  if  he  believes  that  tiii 
law  in  Massachusetts  is  better  than  the 
law  we  at  present  live  under,  he  is  bound 
to  vote  for  my  Bill.    I  haye  been  led 
into  this    transatlantic  disquisition  bj 
the  remarks  of  the  ho^.  Member  ii 
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Birmingliam ;  but  how  does  this  ques- 
tion stand  at  home  ?  We  shall  all  agree 
that  it  is  becoming  very  fast,  if  it  has  not 
already  become,  the  irrepressible  ques- 
tion of  British  social  politics.  I  was 
very  glad  to  see  this  morning  what  the 
Home  Secretary  said  to  a  deputation 
which  waited  upon  him  in  reference  to 
this  matter  yesterday.  He  gave  them  a 
reception  which,  I  am  sure,  from  what  I 
have  heard,  gave  the  greatest  pleasure, 
owing  to  the  courtesy  and  consideration 
with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
met  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  the  advocacy  of  this  subject  was  not 
confined  to  teetotalers;  he  saw  that  it 
was  a  question  which  interested  good 
citizens  who  wished  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness and  well-being  of  the  country.  I 
have  already  said  that  this  is  an  irre- 
pressible question.  The  late  Government 
tried  to  deal  with  the  matter  with  the 
view  of  putting  it  upon  a  satisfactory 
footing;  and  the  present  Government, 
when  they  came  into  office,  tried  to  deal 
with  it,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the 
licensing  laws  satisfactory ;  but  I  regret 
that  they  should  have  rather  reversed 
the  legislation  of  their  Predecessors. 
Therefore,  that  being  the  state  of  the 
case,  I  am  happy  in  one  thing — namely, 
that  there  is  an  end  of  the  old  objection 
that  we  cannot  make  people  sober  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  Both  political  Parties, 
as  I  have  shown,  have  admitted  that 
legislation  can  do  much  to  make,  or,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  to  unmake  the 
sobriety  of  the  people.  I  contend  that 
we  must  deal  with  this  matter  by  law. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Wheelhouse)  said  that  we  have  a 
perfect  right  to  enforce  the  law  against 
those  people  who  get  drunk,  but  that  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  means 
of  getting  drunk  any  more  than  we  have 
a  right  to  say  what  sort  of  clothes  a  man 
shall  wear,  or  what  language  he  shall 
Mse.  But  the  law  does  deal  with  those 
subjects.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber came  down  to  the  House  dressed  in 
a  manner  which  does  not  accord  with 
propriety,  he  would  soon  find  what  the 
law  woiUd  do  with  him ;  and  if  he  used 
language  either  in  the  House  or  out  of 
it — which  I  am  sure  he  would  not  do — 
but  which  is  called  strong  and  bad  and 
disgraceful  language — he  would  find 
himself  in  the  arms  of  the  police.  Well, 
then,  we  have  got  rid  of  the  argument 
that  the  law  can  do  nothing  in  this 


matter.  We  are  here  especially  to  make 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and 
the  question  which  presents  itself  is 
this — Is  the  present  law  the  best 
which  we  evolve  out  of  our  delibera- 
tions to  diminish  and  check  drunken- 
ness ?  I  think  I  shall  carry  the  House 
with  me  pretty  well  in  saying  that  it 
is  not  the  best;  because  if  we  look 
at  the  Notice  Paper  of  this  House  we 
shall  find  that  no  fewer  than  nine  Bills 
have  been  introduced  this  Session  with 
the  object  of  dealing  with  this  matter, 
backed  by  no  fewer  than  37  Members, 
and  all  of  them  going  in  different  direc- 
tions with  the  same  purpose  in  view. 
Some  of  these  Bills  abolish  the  magis- 
trates as  the  licensing  authority ;  some 
want  to  do  away  with  the  appeal  Courts; 
some  want  to  destroy  beer-shops;  and  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Scarborough 
(Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone)  is  making 
a  tremendous  attack  upon  the  grocers. 
He  is  possessed  with  a  strong  anti- 
pathy to  them,  and  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out  of  his  views  and  the  intentions  of 
his  friends,  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  3,000  licensed  grocers 
do  as  much  harm  as  the  70,000  pub- 
licans. There  are  also  other  Bills  deal- 
ing with  this  trade  upon  a  Sunday 
having  reference  both  to  England  and 
Ireland,  and  all  these  Bills  are  intended 
to  diminish  the  evil  and  to  check  and 
diminish  the  isale  of  drink,  and  thus  by 
that  means  to  curtail  the  profits  of  the 
publican.  We  cannot  by  legislation  do 
anything  else  except  in  this  direction, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  best  of  my  humble 
ability,  I  have  supported  all  those  Bills. 
But  it  is  much  Better  they  should  be 
brought  on  by  hon.  Members  than  by 
myself.  People  say,  Why  don't  you  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other  to  bring  about  an 
alteration  in  the  licensing  system  ?  I 
reply  that  I  do  not  believe  in  licences  at 
all — and  I  would  say  let  those  who  be- 
lieve in  them  try  to  improve  the  system. 
They  can  do  the  business  better  than  I 
can.  My  creed  is  a  clear  one — very 
likely  I  am  quite  wrong,  but  there  is  no 
mistake  about  it — I  believe  that  every 
trade  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
ought  to  be  perfectly  free,  but  a  trade 
which  is  not  for  the  good  of  the  people 
ought  not  to  be  licensed  and  fostered, 
but  should  be  prohibited.  I  believe  this 
trade  we  are  talking  about  to-night  is 
not  a  good  trade;  and  I  will  not  give 
my  own  opinion  upon  the  point,  but  that 
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of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  who,  I  am 
glad  to  see  in  his  place,  and  who  I  hope 
will  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  opinion 
upon  this  measure  by-and-by.     He  has 
described  the  evil  of  the  liquor  traffic  as 
this — that  people  are  allowed  to  deal  in 
articles  which  produce  crime,  disorder, 
and  madness  ;  and  that  is  a  description 
which  warrants  me  in  saying  that  the 
trade  is  a  bad  one.    I  agree  with  much 
that  has  been  said  in  this  debate  to  the 
effect  that  we  cannot  go  beyond  public 
opinion  in  attacking  a  trade  like  this. 
If  the  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  place  and 
in  a  community  which  believes  it  to  be  a 
good  trade  and  for  their  benefit,  then  I 
admit  you  will  have  great  dificulty  in 
keeping  it  down ;  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  constructed  and  drafted  this  Bill, 
which  can  only  apply  to  cases  where 
there  is  a  strong  public  opinion  which 
will  lead  to  its  being  enforced  by  the 
wish  of  the  people.     Then  this  Bill  is 
not  antagonistic  to  any  one  of  the  Bills 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  or  to 
any  scheme  of  licensing  reform  which 
anybody  may  think  it  right  to  bring 
before  this  House.    It  is  not  antago- 
nistic to  these  schemes,  but  is  intended 
to  supplement  them.  If  any  one  of  these 
schemes    should  be    adopted,    and  be 
found  to  work  well,  then  no  one  will  de- 
sire to  do  away  with  it ;  but  if  they  all 
fail  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Members  who 
introduced  them  will  not  say  they  wish 
the  trade  to  be  carried  on  under  a  system 
which  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  commu- 
nity.    But  after  all,  are  hon.  Members 
aware  that  we  are  living  in  this  country 
already  under  a  Maine  Law,  but  unfor- 
tunately with   an  exception  ?     By  the 
general  law  of  the  country,  no  one  is 
allowed  to  sell  a  drop  of  these  drinks  to 
his  neighbour,   because  they  are  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  welfare ;  but  excep- 
tions have  crept  in,  and  now  the  magis- 
trates are  allowed  to  grant  the  privilege 
to  certain  persons  to  make  money  by 
carrying  on  this  trade  if  they  are  so 
minded.     The  magistrates  are  not  an 
elected  but  a  selected  body — selected  for 
their  social  or  hereditary  position,  for 
their  pecuniary  condition  or  their  poli- 
tical professions.     I  do  not  find  fault 
with  them ;  I  am  a  magistrate  myself, 
and  I  would  not  like  to  cast  blame  upon 
a  body  with  whom  I  act.     I  heard  the 
other  day  a  strong  defence  of  the  magis- 
tracy by  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
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Member  for  Sussex  (Sir  Walttr  Butte- 
lot),  who  told  us  that  we  need  not  be 
afraid  of  the  magietrates,  for  it  was  doC 
likely  they  would  do  anything  Twy  wrong 
80  long  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester 
(Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor)  was  aKve.  XJader  these 
conditious,  it  appears  thej  cannot  get 
into  any  very  great  scrape-^so  that  their 
jurisdiction  may  be  described  as  a  bene- 
volent despotism  tempered  bj  Taykr. 
But  let  tiiem  be  as  good  or  as  bad  m 
they  may,  I  do  hold  uie  opinion  that  we 
put  into  their  hands  a  power  which  they 
cannot  safely  be  entrusted  with ;  in  liMt, 
no  body  of  men  can  safely  be  entnisted 
with  it.    After  all,  they  are  only  human ; 
and  what  a  great  temptation  is  placed  it 
their  hands,  when  by  a  stroke  of  the  pes 
they  may  add  hundreds  or  thoosaadt  of 
pounds  to  the  value  of  a  house  when  a 
man  applies  for  a  licence.     What  a  door 
is  open  here  for  jobbery — a  door  so  wide, 
that  many  may  be  tempted  to  enter. 
And  who  will  say  that  there  is  not  a 
large  amoimt  of  jobbery  carried  on  ia 
connection  with  this  licensing^  businees? 
It  will  not  be  denied,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  magistrates  have  very  fairly,  ia 
other  cases,  done  their  duty.     They  ha?* 
tried  to  find  out  what  is  good  in  the 
community,   and  have    acted    honastij 
upon  their  opinions.    I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  their  motives ;  but  what  I  eaj 
is,  let  us  look  at  the  results,  and  if  our 
experience  shows  that  where  they  have 
not  exercised  the  power  Parliament  has 
conferred  upon  them  g^ood  has  followed, 
and  where  they  have  exercised  the  power 
and  set  up  a  trade  upon  their  own  an- 
thoftty,  and  there  great  and  serious  evils 
to  the  public  have  resulted,  then  I  say 
that  this  is  a   system  which   requirea 
amending.    Well,  then,  I  come  wiu  mj 
Bill  as  a  measure  intended  to  meet  tiie 
di£Giculty  and  the  evil,  and  I  say  let  the 
magistrates  be  restrained  from  exerdaing 
those  powers  which  Parliament  has  en- 
trustea  to  them  in  those  places  where 
the  people  declare  that  they  would  rather 
those  powers  were  not  excercised  at  alL 
I  have  heard  it  laid  down  in  this  House 
by  high  legal  authority  that  the  magis- 
trates have  only  three  questions  to  decide 
upon  in  granting  these  licences :  first, 
is  the  applicant  a  man  of  good  character ; 
secondly,  is  the  house  a  good  and  suit- 
able one  for  the  purpose?  thirdly,  do 
the  people  require  the  house.     I  would 
say  let  the  magistrates  by  all  means  deal 
with  the  first  two  points ;  let  them  judge 
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of  the  character  of  the  applicant  and  the 
nature  and  soitability  of  the  house ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  requirements  of 
the  public,  let  the  public  judge  for  them- 
selves. The  hon.  Member  for  Exeter 
(Mr.  A.  Mills),  who  has  made  the 
strongest  speedi  yet  against  my  Bill, 
said,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  number 
of  houses  being  reduced  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  neighbourhood;  so 
that  even  he,  like  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  is  in  favour  of  mv  Bill 
without  knowing  it.  But  if  people  say 
they  require  no  number  at  all,  why 
should  not  their  wishes  be  met? — for 
they  have  as  much  right  to  declare  that 
they  require  none  at  all  as  others  have 
to  say  they  want  two  or  five  houses,  or 
whatever  the  number  may  be.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  I  only  want 
to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  BiU ;  and 
the  principle  of  it  is  simply  that  these 
licences  should  only  be  granted  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  I  have  copied  the 
details  of  the  Bill  and  the  machinery  of 
it  from  many  other  Permissive  Acts 
which  are  already  in  existence.  As  to 
the  notice  and  to  the  number  who  shall 
give  the  notice,  the  system  of  taking 
votes  and  the  majority  required  to  decide 
the  matter,  they  are  all  matters  of  detail. 
I  say  that  two-tiiirds  of  the  inhabitants  or 
ratepayers  shall  give  a  vote  which  shall 
be  decisive.  The  hon.  Member  opposite, 
who  sits  for  East  Aberdeenshire,  has  put 
a  Notice  upon  the  Paper  by  which  we  are 
to  have  a  proposition  of  seven-ninths, 
but  that  is  simply  a  matter  of  detail.  The 
hon.  Member  has  put  the  Amendment 
down  for  Committee,  and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  quarrel  with  him.  I  will  do 
anything  with  pleasure  when  we  get 
into  Committee,  and  all  I  wish  is  that 
the  House  would  allow  us  to  reach  that 
stage  by  assenting  to  the  second  read- 
ing. Now,  Sir,  is  this  plan  worth  try- 
ing— a  plan  by  which  licences  shall  only 
be  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  publican  ? 
Of  course,  the  answer  to  me  is  that  if 
the  Bill  came  into  operation  there  would 
be  much  greater  discomfort  to  the  gene- 
ral community  than  there  would  be 
benefit  to  the  population  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act.  Well,  that  is  a  fair 
matter  of  argument,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve it  would  produce  evil  are  bound  to 
vote  against  the  Bill.  But  some  people 
have  exaggerated  views  of  the  evil.  The 


hon.   and   learned  Member  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Wheelbouse)  a  year  ago  made  a 
speech  at  a  licensed  victualler's  dinner — 
I  always  read  his  speeches — and  he  said 
he  should  die  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass  and 
public-houses  were  shut  up .  No  one  would 
regret  to  bring  about  such  a  circumstance 
more  than  myself,  because  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  is  a  veiy  amiable  op- 
ponent. •  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
stated  yesterday  to  the  licensed  victual- 
lers— and  not  many  days  pass,  as  a  rule, 
without  his  being  amongst  them  some- 
where— that  his  policy  was  all  fair  and 
square :  therefore  I  cannot  have  a  better 
opponent  than  he  is,  and  I  hope  he  will 
not  suffer  the  evil  consequences  he  has 
alluded  to — because  I  understand  there 
is  an  idea  that  he  will  be  raised  to  some 
high  rank  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
he  made  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  Sunday 
Closing  Bill  of  last  year.     But,  as  to  the 
operation  of  this  Bill,  surely  the  evils 
are  so  great  at  present  that  we  might 
incur  a  little  inconvenience,  I  would  go 
even  further  and  say,  even  run  a  little 
risk,  for  the  sake  of  granting  a  benefit 
which  we  believe  would  arise  from  this 
Bill.     I  need  not  attempt  to  weary  the 
House  to-day  as  to  the  evils  of  drunken- 
ness.    I  remember  in  former  days  I  ven- 
tured to  say  in  this  House  that  I  believed 
drunkenness  was  the  greatest  cause  of 
crime  and  pauperism  in  this  country; 
and  Lord  Aberdare,  with  whom  I  have 
had  a  good  many  good-humoured  con- 
troversies upon  this  matter,  said  I  was 
wrong;  that  I  ought  to  have  said  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  crime  and  pau- 
perism.    But  I  have  never  heard  yet 
what  is  the  other  cause  which  is  greater 
— so  I  still  maintain  that  drunkenness  is 
the  greatest.     I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
the  straightforward  and  manly  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Earl  Percy)  to- 
day.    It  is  clear  that  I  shall  not  get  his 
vote,  but  he  spoke  in  a  kind  and  sym- 
pathizing manner.     He  said  he  was  not 
going  to  enter  into  the  question  whether 
drunkenness  was  increasing,  decreasing, 
or  was  stationary,  and  I  think  he  was 
wise  not  to  enter  into  statistics  which 
may  prove  anything.     As  an  instance, 
not  long  since  an  inquiry  was  made  of  a 
colonel  of  a  regiment  in  Africa  as  to  the 
health  of  the  teetotalers  in  his  regiment, 
and  he  sent  back  a  report  that  50  per 
cent  of  them  had  died  and  50  per  cent 
had  been  invalided.     Well,  that  rather 
alarmed  the  Temperance  party ;  but  the 
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report  was  quite  accurate,  for  there  were 
only  two  teetotalers  in  the  regiment,  and 
one  of  them  died  from  the  bite  of  a  ser- 
pent, and  the  other  had  been  sent  home 
with  a  broken    leg.      That,   however, 
shows  the  unreliability  of  statistics.    My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Mr.Bathbone)there,  is  agreat  statistician 
— he  has  pored  over  statistics  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  is  convinced  the  number 
of   public-houses  does    not    affect    the 
drunkenness  of  the  people,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  will  be  successful  in  convincing 
anyone   else.      Surely  the  broad  facts 
which  meet  us  every  day  are  sufficient 
to  convince  the  public  what  really  is  the 
state  of  affairs.     We  have  had  a  period 
of  high    wages,    and    I    should    have 
imagined  that  it  would  have  brought 
comfort  and  happiness  to  the  working 
classes.     In  some  cases  this  may  have 
been  the  case ;  but  those  who  know  the 
country  will  say  that  generally  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  homes  has  not  very 
much  increased  by  these  high  wages, 
because  the  wages  have  been  spent  in 
the  public- houses  which  have  been  got 
up  to  tempt  men  from  their  homes  and 
families.     Take  the  Inspectors'  reports. 
They  say  in  the  North  and  East  drunken- 
ness is  increasing,  but  that  in  the  South 
and  West  it  was  decreasing,  because 
there  had  been  strikes  and  the  wages 
were  lower — showing  that  as  long  as  you 
have  public-houses,   high   wages  were 
more  often  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the 
working  man.      Lord  Aberdare  at  the 
Social  Science   Congress,   at  Brighton, 
last  year,  said  that  during  a  long  strike 
in  his  part  of  the  country,  in  Wales,  not- 
withstanding the    distress  which    pre- 
vailed, there  was  a  remarkable  absence 
of  crime,  because  people  could  not  get 
money  to  spend  in  public-houses.     We 
have    therefore    three    elements — men, 
money,  and  public-houses.     Take  away 
the  money  from  the  men  and  drunken- 
ness ceases ;  but  I  say  leave  the  money 
with  the  men  and  take  away  the  public- 
houses.     No  one  denies  the  existence  of 
this  drunkenness,  except  hon.  Members 
when  they  get  up  to  speak  against  the 
Permissive  Bill.     We  have  heard  from 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  understand  mer- 
cantile matters  what  is  the  state  of  the 
country — we  are  told  we  are  in  view  of 
bad  and  trying  times.   We  hear  rumours 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  that  the 
mills  wiU  have  to  go  on  short  time  :  but 
what  I  want  to  see  is  instead  of  the  mills 
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going  on  short  time  that  we  should  ptat 
a  measure  which    xnaj  poaoihly  place 

Sublic-houses  on  short  time.  There  is  a 
ttle  pamphlet  lately  printed  referring 
to  the  licensing  system  of  Sweden.  The 
writer  says — 

''  What  is  essentially  a  PenmsBiTe  Prohibitoty 
Act  has  existed  in  Sweden  for  the  liut  20  ymi% 
So  vigorously  have  the  people  outside  of  towns 
used  their  permission  to  limit  and  prohibit,  tfait 
among    3,500,000  people   there    are   only  4i0 
places  for  the  sale  of  spirits.     That  is,  far  s 
population  such  as  we  have  in  the  ooontycf 
Lancaster,  which  has  7,000  spirit  lioenoes  and 
8,000  beer  and  wine  licences,  they  hare  only 
450,  besides  a  certain  number  of  houses  for  tbt 
sale  of  weak  beer.  This  it  is  which  has  so  helped 
Sweden  to  emerge  from  moral  and    matsnal 
prostration,  and  which  explains  the  existeooe  in 
that  country  of  comfort  and  independence  amo^ 
all  classes.     In  the  country   parishes,  ezoqit 
where  relay  inns  for   changing    horses  exiit, 
public-houses  are  now  very  seldom  met  with.'* 

The  people  of  this  coontiy,  I  oonte&d, 
have  a  perfect  right  to  put  themaelTet 
into  a  similar  position  of  comfort  and 
happiness.     The  Gothenburg  plan  has 
been  proposed ;  and  I  have  no  objection 
at  all  to  it  if  anyone  wishes  to  try  it.    It 
is  that  public-houses  should  be  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  publicans,  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done,  and  transferred  to  the  local 
authorities,  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  who  if  they  make  a  profit 
will  spend  it  for  the  good  of  the  town. 
By  this  scheme  people  would  be  made  to 
drink  not    for  the  good  of   the  puh- 
lican,  but  for  the  good  of  the  public 
It  might  be  an  improvement  on  the  pre- 
sent plan  ;  but  even  if  it  were  adopted, 
why,  1  ask,  should  even  the  local  autho- 
rities be  allowed  to  force  these  places  for 
supplying  drink  on  the  people  if  they  do 
not  want  them  ?    I  can  tell  the  House  a 
rather  curious  thing  which  shows  that  even 
the  plan  I  allude  to  would  require  to 
be  supplemented  by  my  measure.    In 
Padiham  it  happened  that  a  beer  shop 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  local 
authority,  and  it  was  proposed  to  re-let 
it  and  to  spend  the  money  realized  in 
that  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 
Well,  the  people  heard  of  it,  and  they 
said—**  You  should  not  do  that."     The 
local  authority  upon  this  said — **  Well, 
you  shall  do  as  you  like.    We  will  take 
a  vote  on  the  subject,  and  according  to 
the  view  of  the  majority  the  house  uiail 
be  carried  on,  the  pro^t  realized  going 
for  the  eood  of  the  town,  or  it  shiul  be 
shut  up.^'  A  vote  waa  taken,  and  it  was 
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decided  by  a  large  majoritj  that  tbc 
reveDue  accruing  from  tlie  beer  ehop 
should  be  giveii  up  and  that  the  houst.' 
should  be  uoeed.  Let  ua  bring  in  thu 
Qothenbui^  scheme  if  you  appiove  of 
it ;  but  when  you  have  got  it  in  let  me 
haTe  my  little  supplement,  which  woulil 
prevent  the  forcing  of  public-houses  oii 
the  people  against  their  own  wish.  *1 
have  often  quoted  the  case  of  Beaabroob . 
in  Ireland,  where  for  vears  and  years 
there  have  been  no  public-houaea  and  nn 
drinMng  shops,  and  I  have  the  accumu- 
lated evidence  of  everyone  who  goe^ 
there  to  the  effect  that  the  state  of  things 
there  is  most  pleasant,    and  that  th-j 

Seople  are  quite  satisfied.  The  othei' 
ay,  or  not  long  ago,  a  vote  was  taken 
in  this  place  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  have  public-houaes  there  ;  and  it 
was  decided  by  a  majorityof  no  less  than  li 
to  1  that  the  present  state  of  things  should 
continue.  Why  not,  I  ask,  allow  our 
fellow-countrymen  to  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  tbese  people  enjoy  ?  What 
argument  is  there  against  it?  I  comt: 
here  year  after  year  and  appeal  to  thf 
House  on  the  same  subject;  and  although 
my  Bill  is  rqeoted,  I  never  hear  a  sound 
argument  snowing  why  the  people  o:' 
this  country  should  not  have  the  power 
of  local  self-government.  We  icnow 
what  a  vast  amount  of  good  has  been 
done  wherever  these  public-houses  and 
beer  shops  have  been  removed.  We 
have  had  reports  from  Scotland  and 
from  elsewhere  where  these  houses  have 
been  abolished  showing  the  good  resultE 
of  the  change.  We  ourselves  know  of 
good  landlords  who  have  cleared  theii 
property  of  these  houses,  and  by  so 
doing  they  have  gained  the  applause  of 
all  good  men  and  the  thanks  of  their 
neighbours.  But  where  these  places  are 
put  down  you  ought,  if  you  are  logical, 
to  interfere  with  the  landlords,  and  say 
— "  You  are  misusing  your  property, 
and  we  will  legislate  to  make  you  give 
the  people  that  which  you  are  depriving 
them  of."  But  jou  know  perfectly  weD 
that  the  removal  of  temptation  must  re- 
move the  evil  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
late  Prime  llinister  said  on  one  occasion 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  a  man 
to  do  right,  and  as  difficult  as  possible 
for  him  to  do  wrong.  I  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  our  licensing  system  does  the 
vety  reverse,  and  that  it  makes  it  easy 
for  a  man  to  do  wrong  and  difficult  for 


him  to  do  right.  Sir,  after  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Uuntz)  I  must  be 
allowed  to  read  one  or  two  extracts  to 
the  House.  They  are  not  very  long,  but 
in  my  opinion  they  are  important,  be- 
cause America  has  been  referred  tc,  and 
the  state  of  things  there  will  perhaps  be 
given  to  show  that  prohibition  is  a  total 
failure.  Let  me  read  a  document  to  the 
House  which  is  from  the  highest  re^mn- 
sible  authority  you  can  get  in  the  State 
of  Maine — namely,  the  late  Governor  of 
that  State.  I  will  read  that,  and  then 
what  the  Governor  for  the  present  year 
says,  and  I  will  leave  the  House  to 
judge  between  the  gossip  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  has  re- 
peated and  the  straightforward  evidence 
of  responsible  individuals.  In  August, 
1875,  the  Governor  of  Maine  said — 

"  The  mfluonco  of  tlie  law  has  boen  salutary, 
not  only  in  mitigating  tho  dramshop  ovil,  but 
also  in  promoting  good  order,  thrift,  and  so- 
briety. Lately,  Uie  execution  of  the  law  has 
improved  from  yeai  to  year,  until  dramahopa 
havo,  practically,  ceaHod  to  exiat  in  tho  rural 
portiona  of  tbo  State,  in  which  are  found  more 
than  tbrcc-fourthe  of  our  population,  and  even 
1  cities,  where  it  is  always  more  diEGcult  to 
lin  vice  and  crime,  open  tippling  shops  havo 
largelv  reduced,  and  in  many  almost  e 
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ihops,  on  the  whole,  restrains  the  evils  of  thu 
iquor  traffic  immoasunihly  beyond  any  con- 
ceivable syHtem  of  licence  or  regulation,  that  all 
>  iirgHnized  opposition  to  the  tiainc  Law  has 
oeased  in  this  State,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of 
■tur  people  give  it  a  hearty  support." 

In  1876,  Mr.  Connor,  Governor  of  Maine, 
said  in  his  annual  Message — 

"  The  law,  as  a  whole,  fairly  repreeenta  tho 
^^ntiinents  of  tho  people.  Majno  has  a  fiied 
inclusion  upon  this  subject.  It  is  that  the 
■ule  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  on  ovil  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  wellbeing  of  the  State  de- 
mands and  the  couditiona  of  tbo  sodal  compact 
ifanant  its  suppression." 

'rhe  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee 
ot  the  Canadian  Senate  to  consider 
the  Beport  of  the  Government  Commis- 

tdoners  to  the  United  States  to  inquire 
into  the  results  of  prohibitory  legislation, 
March,  1875,  had  this  passage — 

"  The  lieport  uf  the  Oovemment  Commis- 
tLunera  shows  clearly  that  the  prohibitory  law 
uf  the  States  of  Maine  and  Vermont  has  been 
nell  enforced,  and  has  largely  diminished  erimo 
.ind  pauperism,  and  that  its  heneScial  effects 
upon  the  community  have  been  bo  fully  proved 
hf  the  experience  of  over  20  years  that  there  i* 
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now  no  attempt  made  to  repeal  it,  while  in  the 
other  States  visited — although  the  law  was  not 
80  generally  enforced — wherever  is  was  brought 
into  full  operation  the  same  result  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime  invariably  followed.  In  the 
cases  where  the  prohibitory  law  was  for  a  short 
time  repealed  intemperance  and  crime  immedi- 
ately increased  te  so  marked  a  degree  that  pro- 
hibition was  soon  re-enacted." 

Consul  Murray  (Report  for  1875) — 

*'  As  regards  the  tewns  and  villages  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  law  has  been 
nearly  successful." 

That  is  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  has 
been  quoted  up  and  down  in  all  the 
newspapers  during  the  last  Recess  as 
proving  that  the  Maine  Law  has  been  a 
failure.  I  know  it  is  of  very  little  use 
my  making  these  quotations.  Some  one 
will  get  up  and  say  that  he  has  been  in 
Boston  or  some  other  American  city, 
that  he  has  there  met  a  man  with  a  dark 
lantern  in  the  street,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  law  has  gone  with  him,  and  that 
they  have  had  rum  together.  Such  evi- 
dence as  this,  however,  is  of  little  value 
— I  like  to  see  tangible  proofs  brought, 
and  these  I  have  read  to  the  House. 
Now,  of  course,  I  shall  be  met  by  the 
old  argument  that  this  Bill  is  one  of 
permissive  and  not  Imperial  legislation. 
But  our  present  law  is  permissive.  No 
magistrates  are  compelled  to  grant 
licences — they  are  only  permitted  to  do 
so ;  and  I  wish  to  make  very  little  ad- 
dition to  our  present  permissive  law.  I* 
wish  to  say  in  my  Bill  that  the  magis- 
trates shall  grant  licences  as  they  do 
now,  but  not  when  the  people  are  op- 
posed to  it.  But  even  if  my  measure 
proposed  a  new  permissive  law,  it  should 
not  be  opposed  by  hon.  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  because  the 
present  Government  is  a  permissive  Go- 
vernment. One  after  the  other  the  Acts 
they  bring  in  are  permissive,  and  last 
year  whilst  sitting  in  my  place  I  heard 
with  delight  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  use 
these  words  —  "I  regard  permissive 
legislation  as  the  characteristic  of  a  &ee 
people.*'  I  thought  when  I  heard  him 
say  that  that  the  words  were  spoken 
by  him,  like  the  good  Radical  that  he 
was,  is,  and  ever  will  be.  Permissive 
government  is  a  thing  to  which  my  Tory 
friends  have  lately  become  converted.  I 
have  been  told  that  my  Bill  could  not 
be  carried  out ;  but  that  is  no  argument 
for   hon.   Gentlemen  opposite,   because 
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the  Agricultural    Holdings  Bill  was  t 
permissive  measure — ^that  has  not  been 
carried  out  although  it  has  been  passed. 
In  fact,  I  have  heard  it  very  highly  ex- 
tolled on  that  very  ground.     In  that 
case  they  passed  a  law  which  a  perwa 
can  contract  himself  out  of  with  some 
little  di£Giculty.     The  legislation  I  pro- 
pose differs  from  that,  inaranuch  as  it 
would    not  be  for  people   to    contract 
themselves    out  of   it  but   to    contract 
themselves  into  it.     There   is  another 
argument  against  the  Bill — ^namely,  that 
it  will  only  come  into  operation  in  places 
noted  for  their  sobriety.     Why,  Sir,  I 
want  to  protect  sober  places  and  keep 
them  sober.    Now-a-days  a  flouriahing 
village,   where  men   are   getting  good 
wages  and  happy  homes,  and  are  ac- 
cumulating a  little  money,  is  the  place 
that  the  publican  fixes  on.     He  sajB— 
''  There  is  a  mine  of  wealth  here,  and 
if  I  can  only  start  a  shop  I  shall  draw 
the  money  these  people  have  aocnmn- 
lated  &om  their  pockets  into  my  coffen.'' 
H  my  Bill    were    passed  it   would  be 
possible   to  prevent  publicans  oomiaf 
into  a  village  and  spreading  crime  and 
pauperism  amongst  the  community.  It 
would  be  helping  the  working  man  and 
the  upper  .classes  also.    We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  about  Knightsbridge  Bar- 
racks   recently.     When    a    deputation 
waited  upon  the  Duke  of    Cambridge 
and     represented    the     Elnightsbridge 
Barracks  as  an  isthmus  of   barbarism 
and  a  disgi'ace  to  the   neighbourhood, 
what  did  he  say  ?    He  sidd — **  It  is  not 
my  soldiers  who   cause   these   disturb- 
ances in  the  neighbourhood.     It  is  the 
public-houses.      DonH  bother  me  with 
your  deputation,  Jbut  get  the  licensing 
magistrates    to    shut    up    the     pubUc- 
houses."   Another  objection  to  the  Bill 
is  that  I  do  not  provide  compensation 
for  the  publicans,  who  might   have  to 
shut  up  shop  in  those  ccuses  where  it 
was  put  into  force.     That,  I  say,  is  a 
matter  which  is  entirely  one  for  Com- 
mittee.   I  want  to  know  before  I  give 
an  opinion  what  the  publican  is  to  be 
compensated  for  and  who  is  to  compen- 
sate him  ?    K  anyone  will  bring  me  in 
a  bill  and  show  me  that  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate one  and  one  that  ought  to  be  paid, 
I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  pay  it.     I  do 
not  know  why  a  man  who  has  paid  a 
certain  sum  for  a  privilege  to  be  en« 
joyed  for  a  year  should  be  supposed  to 
be  going  on  enjoying  it,  and  should  be 
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bought  out  if,  witH  the  sanction  of  the 
House,  the  magistrate,  or  the  ratepayers 
declined  to  renew  the  bargain  with  him. 
I  consider  that  the  public  have  a  bar- 
gain with  the  beerseller  for  a  year,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  12  months  can 
decline  to  renew  it.  Let  any  one  make 
a  case  for  compensation  for  the  publican, 
I  say,  and  no  one  will  be  more  ready  to 
compensate  than  I  shall  be.  Then  how 
about  the  Bill  of  the  late  Government. 
I  cannot  appeal  to  that  of  the  present 
Government,  because  they  did  not  take 
away  any  privileges  by  it.  Gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House  supported 
their  Government  when  they  brought 
forward  their  measure  to  shut  up  the 
public-house,  especially  the  lower  class 
of  houses,  during  a  portion  of  the  time 
when  they  did  their  most  profitable 
trade.  No  one  said  anything  about 
compensation  then,  and  no  one  gave 
the  publicans  in  Scotland  compensation 
when  they  were  compelled  to  shut  up 
their  houses  all  day  on  Sundays.  Let 
hon.  Gentlemen  look  at  home  and  see 
what  they  have  done  for  themselves 
before  they  talk  to  me  about  not  pro- 
viding compensation  clauses.  I  think 
I  have  gone  through  the  objections  to 
my  Bill,  and  I  do  think  my  plan  is  a 
simple  and  a  just  one.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  good  as  it  is,  and  just  as  I 
believe  it  to  be,  it  does  somewhat  suffer 
from  the  imperfect  way  in  which  I  bring 
it  before  you  ;  because  I  understand  that 
the  oth^r  day  the  Judge  Advocate  Gene- 
ral (Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck)  said,  whilst 
speaking  on  the  subject,  that — 

**  the  Pennissive  Bill  was  yearly  rtjected  by 
the  House  by  increasing  majorities,  owing  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  mismanagement  of  the 
case." 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Judge 
Advocate  thinks  the  Bill  is  a  good  one, 
because  he  says  its  failure  w£is  owing  to 
mismanagement.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  Bill  would  get  on  better  in 
other  hands,  and  I  trust  some  day  the 
Judge  Advocate  will  bring  it  in  him- 
self. At  a  dinner  of  Licensed  Victuallers 
not  long  ago,  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Staffordshire  declared  I  was  the  "  Prince 
of  Humbugs,*'  and  called  me  the  arch 
enemy  of  the  trade.*  Another  hon.  Gen- 
tleman—  the  Member  for  Worcester- 
shire— said  I  was  a  monomaniac.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Exeter,  too,  not  long 
ago,    was    at    a    licensed    victuallers' 


meeting,  and  delivered  an  address, 
and  there  was  a  reverend  gentleman 
present,  who,  in  speaking  to  the  publi- 
cans addressed  them  as  ''  My  Chnstian 
friends,"  and  then  went  on  to  say 
that  he  wondered  how  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  could  associate  with  me — 
a  course  by  which  he  thought  the  epis- 
copalian office  was  dragged  through  the 
dirt.  He  also  said  that  he  did  not  think 
I  had  the  sli^test  belief  in  the  cause 
I  espoused.  Does  be  think  that  no  one 
can  believe  in  anything  but  beer?  I 
have  read  all  his  speeches,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  believes  firmly  in 
beer.  The  demand  for  some  measure  lof 
this  kind  continues  with  unabated  force. 
That  has  been  admitted  by  all  the 
speakers  who  have  addressed  the  House 
this  afternoon.  There  is  no  doubt — 
and  I  think  no  one  will  contradict  me — 
that  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  supported 
by  almost  all  the  best  and  most  intelli- 
gent and  most  earnest  of  the  working 
classes,  and  no  wonder.  They  cannot 
see  why  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  the 
same  as  their  fellow-countrymen  in 
Canada — when  gambling  was  prevalent 
amongst  the  higher  classes  the  State  in- 
terfered and  swept  all  the  gambling 
houses  away — why,  therefore,  shoula 
not  the  worlang  classes  be  protected  in 
a  similar  way  ?  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  said 
some  years  ago  that  no  meeting  could 
be  called  in  his  part  of  the  country,  on 
any  subject,  which  would  not  endorse 
this  demand.  You  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  that  although  we  live  in  a  time  of 
political  apathy  or  deadness  no  question 
can  command  such  enthusiasm  in  large 
towns,  especially  in  the  North,  as  can 
this!  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Leeds  will  admit  this,  because 
he  is  a  candid  opponent.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  always  has  an 
argument  ready  against  the  Bill.  Last 
year,  when  we  had  numerous  Petitions, 
he  said — *'  Oh,  Petitions  are  of  no 
use.  They  go  for  nothing ;"  but  this 
year  he  taunts  us  with  having  none  at 
all.  All  the  religious  denominations 
are  taking  this  question  up,  and  a  me- 
morial signed  by  nearly  7,000  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  was  re- 
cently presented  to  the  two  Archbishops, 
praying  that  something  might  be  done 
to  diminish  the  plague  of  drunkenness, 
and  virtually  urging  that  if  nothing  else 
could  be   suggested   that  they  eu^ould 
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give  their  support  to  the  principle  of  the 
Permissive  Bill.  There  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing on  the  question,  however  badly  I 
represent  the  views  of  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  this  matter  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
gibe,  jest,  and  disdain.  The  time  has 
come,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  when,  if 
you  are  to  allay  this  agitation,  it  must 
be  done  by  some  sound  and  solid  argu- 
ment by  men  of  influence  in  the  House. 
Working  men  cannot  see  why  they  may 
not  be  allowed  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  incursions  of  capitalists  who 
come  among  them  to  make  money  out 
of  their  misery.  You  may  say  they  are 
too  ignorant,  too  weak  and  stupid,  to 
be  allowed  the  exercise  of  the  power  I 
claim  for  them.  K  that  is  so,  then 
surely  they  are  too  weak  and  too  igno- 
rant to  have  this  temptation  put  before 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  say 
— and  many  do  say — that  they  are  in- 
telligent and  independent.  If  that  is 
so,  then  there  is  still  less  reason  to  hand 
them  over,  tied  hand  and  foot,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  magistrates  and  the  pub- 
licans. I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  House  will  sanction 
the  measure  to-night.  You  will  throw 
it  out  again,  as  you  have  done  before, 
by  a  larger  or  a  smaller  majority,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  there  will  be  the 
usual  rejoicing  in  the  trade  which  is  so 
ably  represented  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Leeds.  Still,  I  think  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  when  we  all  of 
us  read  the  records  of  the  crime — the 
murders  and  outrages  —  which  follow 
upon  the  liquor  trade,  those  who  have 
helped  to  throw  this  Bill  out  will  feel  a 
little  compunction  and  regret  that  they 
did  not  do  something  to  check  the  misery 
and  pauperism  of  the  country.  You  do 
nothing.  Everything  is  rejected.  The 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
(Mr.  Cowen),  which  was  more  compre- 
hensive than  mine,  was  refused.  That 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Scarborough 
(Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone) — a  very  small 
measure,  directed  against  the  evil  arising 
from  the  large  issue  of  grocers'  licences 
— is  opposed  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe), 
and  is  thus  in  all  probability  defeated. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr. 
K.  Smyth)  urged  on  by  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Irish  people,  desires  to  shut 
up  the  public-houses  in  his  country  for 
one  day  in  the  week ;  but  the  Qovem- 
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ment  are  throwing  ereiy  obstacle  in  his 
way.    Last  year  the  hon.  Member  for 
G-ateshead  (Mr.  James)  endeavoured  to 
introduce    a    clause    in    the    Ardzans' 
Dwellings  Bill  to  prevent  a  public-house 
being  built   near  the  dwellings  which 
would   arise  under  the  Act ;    bat  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  not  accept  it.     It  is  a  pity 
that  this  sort  of  thing  should  continue. 
We  are  an  assembly  here  of  rich  men, 
and  we  do  not  of  course  realize  all  the 
misery  that  the  public-honses  are  brinff- 
ing  on  our  poorer  neighbours.     We  do 
not  see  it  every  day,  but  it  is  felt  bj 
those  classes,  and  they  feel  hurt  at  seeing 
this  House  turn  away  from  considering 
this  question  which  affects  them.    Thcj 
claim  to  be  allowed  to  protect  themselTes 
from  their  greatest  evil.     But  I  tell  joa 
that  this  measure  will  receive  the  ssne- 
tion  of  Parliament  some  day ;  and  if  it 
was  passed  to-day  the  House  would  ^ 
no  disgrace  to  itself,  but,  on   the  con- 
trary, it  would  do  very  much  to  promote 
the  order,   and  the  morality,    and  the 
happiness  of   the   great    mass  of  the 

people.  

Sir  HENBY  SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
I  am  sure  that,  had  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Judge  Advocate  Gbnenl 
(Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck),  been  present 
here  to-day,  he  would  not  have  been  so 
rash  as  to  assert  that  the  course  repre- 
sented by  the  Bill  before  the  House  has 
not  one  of  the  very  ablest  advocates  in 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Car- 
lisle. I  venture  at  the  outset  to  say  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  that  Gentleman, 
and  those  who  sit  with  him  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  are  as  anxious  as  he  can 
possibly  be  to  reduce  to  the  very  utmost 
extent  the  evils  he  has  been  denouncing. 
Of  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
has  given  conclusive  proof  at  ms  recep- 
tion, on  the  previous  day,  of  the  depu- 
tation which  waited  on  him  in  xefereooe 
to  this  very  question.  The  question  be- 
fore the  House  is  a  practical  one — it 
is  to  say  whether  the  Bill  now  b^dre 
the  House  is  the  best  method  of  /IflMling 
with  this  grave  matter.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  there  is  a  very  great 
and  serious  evil  to  be  dealt  with  when,  to 
some  considerable  extent,  there  is  abuse 
in  the  consumption  of  intoxicatin|^  drinks. 
It  has  also  been  admitted,  after  very 
^eat  attention  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  best  way  of  coping  with 
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the  question  is  by  reffolatioxi  rather 
than  oy  restriction,  and  that  the  best 
way  of  promoting  l^at  regulation  is  by 
strengthening  the  powers  of  the  magis- 
trates in  promoting  order.  To  that  end 
of  late  years  all  the  measures  of  the 
Legislature  have  been  directed ;  and  it 
is  because  the  powers  given  to  the  magis- 
trates have  not  gone  so  far  as  the  hon. 
Baronet  thinks  they  ought  to  have  gone 
that  he  now  complains  of  the  working 
of  the  system  altogether.  I  propose, 
however,  only  to  deal  with  the  principle 
of  the  hon.  Baronet's  proposals,  ana  I 
venture  to  think  the  House  will  hesitate 
before  it  gives  its  sanction  to  a  scheme 
that  attad:8  the  rights  of  property  in 
the  way  that  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House  does.  It  is  true  that  a  publican's 
licence  only  gives  him  the  right  of  carry- 
ing on  busmess  for  a  year;  but  the 
custom  of  the  licensing  law  has  been  to 
recognize  his  right  to  carry  it  on  as  long 
as  he  conducts  his  business  in  a  manner 
beyond  reproach;  and  relying  on  that 
understanding,  a  large  amount  of  capital 
has  been  embarked  in  the  trade.  And 
the  Bill  gives  no  compensation.  The 
Legislature  will  never  sanction  the  arbi- 
trary decision  of  the  majority  of  rate- 
payers in  a  district  to  deprive  a  man  of 
his  property  and  his  business.  Let  us 
look,  too,  at  the  practicability  of  the 
measure,  and  at  its  working.  K  the 
hon.  Baronet's  Bill  passed,  and  the  vote 
of  a  majority  closed  the  houses  in  a  par- 
ticular district,  the  defeated  minority 
would  set  to  work,  and,  rapidly  becoming 
a  majority,  would  p^haps  in  the  very 
next  year  compel  them  to  re-open  those 
same  houses;  and  the  district,  in  the 
meanwhile,  would  be  a  scene  of  turmoil, 
confusion,  and  passion.  But,  more  than 
all  that,  I  ask  the  House  whether  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  would  not  at  once 
deprive  us  of  the  great  safeguard  we 
possess  for  the  good  conduct  of  those 
houses,  from  the  fact  that  capital  is  vested 
in  them,  and  that  the  occupier  knows 
that  it  is  staked  on  the  good  conduct  of 
his  business  ?  Would  not  the  fact  that 
no  compensation  is  given  tend  to  do 
away  with  that  safeguard  ?  The  whole 
gist  of  the  arguments  used  to-day  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  comes  to  this — Are 
you  prepared  to  entrust  to  the  local  dis- 
tricts the  power  of  legislation  on  this 
question  ?  If  you  are,  I  say  you  will 
be  commencing  a  system  which  you  may 


not  be  able  to  stop,  for  other  questions 
will  arise  in  which  it  will  be  proposed  to 
proceed  in  the  same  way ;  for  the  House 
will  be  practically  confessing  its  inability 
to  legislate  on  ^e  subject  by  handing 
over  to  the  caprice  or  accidental  state  of 
opinion  prevailing  at  a  particular  time 
among  the  inhabitants  of  a  locality  the 
power  Parliament  has  hitherto  exercised 
itself.  K  you  do,  you  will  have  legisla- 
tion of  different  kinds  exercised  in  dif- 
ferent places,  according  to  the  views  of 
the  majority  that  may  prevail  in  those 
places.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try than  to  have  your  laws  administered 
according  to  caprice  or  accident.  But 
surely  there  are  other  ways  in  which 
the  House  can  deal  with  this  subject  of 
intemperance  in  a  more  practical  manner 
than  the  hon.  Baronet  proposes,  and 
without  acting  so  arbitrarily  as  regards 
property.  He  complains  that  the  House 
has  rejected  every  measure  that  has  been 
brought  forward  from  his  point  of  view. 
But  if  the  House  would  really  cope  with 
this  evil  in  a  manner  likely  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  do  so  by  giving  greater 
power  to  the  magistrates  of  the  country 
— by  giving  them  a  more  complete  con- 
trol over  ^  the  houses  so  as  to  limit 
them  to  the  wants  of  the  district — and 
by  considering  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, restrictions  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  sale  of  spirits  through- 
out the  country,  so  as  to  limit  the 
facilities  which  have  of  late  been  so 
largely  extended.  It  is  only  in  those 
houses  where  magistrates  have  not  full 
control  that  the  number  of  licences 
have  increased ;  if  the  magistrates  have 
shown  so  much  discretion  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  they  at  present 
have,  surely  we  may  expect  good  re- 
sults if  further  powers  are  entrusted 
to  them.  In  that  way  I  think  very  bene- 
ficial results  may  be  obtained,  and  by 
unobjectionable  means.  The  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  will  be  operative,  as 
has  been  urged,  precisely  in  those  places 
where  it  is  not  needed,  while  it  will 
fail  to  affect  those  in  which  a  remedy  is 
reaUy  needed.  That  view  is  practically 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dum- 
fries (Mr.  E.  Noel),  when  he  says  that 
he  shall  vote  for  the  Bill,  not  because 
he  likes  or  approves  it,  but  simply  as  a 
protest  against  the  present  law.  When 
hon.  Members  advance  an  argument  of 
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that  nature  their  course  is  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  adyance  the  cause  which  they 
have  at  heart.  They  are,  in  fact,  advo- 
cating what  they  have  no  faith  in—a 
course  which  does  not  add  to  the  dignity 
of  the  discussions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Looking  at  the  details  of  the 
Bill,  there  are  some  points  which  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
hon.  Baronet.  He  nas  provided  a  sys- 
tem for  taking  votes  in  a  kind  of  election 
with  regard  to  this  matter ;  he  has  pro- 
vided ^so  that  the  votes  shall  be  re- 
turned on  a  certain  day  and  counted ; 
but  he  has  taken  no  care  to  guard 
against  the  fraudulent  counting  of  the 
votes.  There  is  no  provision  such  as 
applies  in  Parliamentary  elections  to 
provide  that  the  votes  shall  be  counted 
m  the  presence  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested on  either  side  ;  and  practically  the 
whole  matter  in  regard  to  elections  is 
left  in  such  a  crude  state  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  find,  if  the  Bill  went  to  a 
Committee,  that  almost  every  provision 
would  have  to  be  remodelled.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  the 
measure  in  its  present  shape,  and  I  feel 
that  any  Bill  should  carry  with  it  the 
views  of  the  general  body  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  Baronet  has  told  us  that  he  is 
prepared  to  adopt  the  various  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  to  him,  and  he 
acknowledges  that  they  would  effect  an 
improvement  in  the  Bill.  Now,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  a  Bill  dealing  with  so 
serious  and  so  grave  a  question  ought  to 
be  more  carefully  prepared ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  re- 
jecting the  measure  the  House  will  not 
be  understood  to  assert  that  it  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  suppression  of  drunken- 
ness, but  will  merely  say  that  this  is  not 
a  practical  mode  in  which  the  subject 
can  be  dealt  with. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  81 ;  Noes 
299  :  Majority  218. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second    Beading  put  of  for    three 
months. 


Sir  Henry  Seltcin-lbheUon 


WHiD  FOWL  PRESEBT ATION  BILL. 
(Jfr.  Chaplin,  Mr,  BodufeU,) 
[bill  42.]      THntI>   READINO. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  propoeed, 
<<  That  the  BUI  be  now  read  the  third 

time." — {Mr.  Chaplin.') 

Mb.  J.  W.  BABCLAY  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  preservation  of  the 
birds  named  in  the  Bill,  chiefly  aquatic 
birds,  but  objected  to  the  means  m>- 
vided  for  carrying  out  this  object.  The 
Bill  gave  objectionable  powers  to  game- 
keepers and  game  preservers.  It  would 
also,  as  now  framed,  be  of  no  practical 
value,  and  would,  like  the  Small  Birds 
Preservation  Act,  be  enforced  chiefly 
against  poor  people,  while  proprietors 
and  others  escaped. 

And  it  being  a  Quarter  of  an  hour 
before  Six  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood 
adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


CONVICTED    CniLDRKN   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Ea&dlet  Wilmot,  Bill  to 
enable  Courts  and  Justices  to  send  to  a  certified 
Reformatory  School,  without  previous  imprisoD- 
ment,  young  children  uf  tender  age,  when  con- 
victed of  certain  felonies  and  misdemeanon, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Eardlit 
WiLMOT,  Mr.  Floyer,  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Smox. 

'Riiil presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  192.] 

SETTLED   ESTATES  ACT  (1856)  AJCBirDiaDrr 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Marten,  6ill  to  amend 
the  Settled  Estates  Act  of  1856,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Marten,  Sir  Henbt  JACxioir, 
and  Mr.  G&eoort. 

BiMpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  19S.] 

SALE  OF  nrroxiCATnTG  liquobs  oir  suk- 

DAY   (lRELA>T))    (NO.    2)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Richard  Smyth,  Bill  to 
prohibit  the  general,*sale  of  Intoxicating  Ldqnon 
on  Sunday  in  Ireland,  ordered io  be  brought  m  bj 
Mr.  Richard  Smyth,  The  O'Conok  ISmc,  Mr. 
Charles  Lewis,  Mr.  James  Couiy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Johnston,  Mr.  Deasb,  Mr.  Tmomas 
Dickson,  and  Mr.  Redmond. 

^iHpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [KB  194.] 

House  adjourned  at  ten  ™^«"<^ 
before  Six  o*clo^ 
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May,  1875,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  of  Britidi  subjects  ia  the 
church  proper^;  but  in  Maj,  1875, 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  announced  that  as 
the  Qovemment  had  diacondoued  the 
annual  grants  in  aid  of  Consular  chap- 
laincies, he  Tould  no  longer  interfere  in 
the  management  of  the  church  affairs, 
and  the  Consul  then  retired.  A  Com- 
mittee of  Management  was  thereupon 
elected  for  a  year,  with  power  to  fill  op 
the  then  vacant  chaplaincy.  The  Bev. 
J.  Taylor,  D.D.,  was  nominated  chaplain 
for  the  year.  This  was  in  July.  On  the 
8th  of  December  Dr.  Taylor,  ia  writing, 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  retire  from 
uie  oha^aincy  at  the  espiration  of  his 
term.  This  was  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Subsequently,  Dr.  Taylorwished 
to  withdraw  lus  resignation,  and  asked 
for  the  help  of  Her  Majesty's  Minister 
at  Stockholm  in  the  matter.  The  Consul 
at  first  used  his  good  offices  with  the 
Committee,  but  subsequently  retired 
from  any  further  interference ;  and  the 
matter  was  considered  as  finally  settled, 
and  the  Committee  began  to  look  out 
for  a  successor  to  Dr,  Taylor.  But  now 
commenced  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  for 
Dr.  Taylor's  friends  dissolved  the  legally 
appointed  Committee,  appointed  a  new 
one,  .and  on  the  14th  of  February  last  re- 
elected him  as  chaplain.  They  requested 
the  former  Committee  to  give  up  the 
keys  of  the  church,  the  books,  and  other 
church  property,  which  request  was  re- 
fused. The  church  was  closed,  various 
demands  and  counter  demands  were 
made  by  both  of  these  Committees ; 
and  after  sundry  legal  proceedings  had 
been  taken,  on  the  31st  of  March  the 
Governor  of  Stockholm  demanded  from 
the  Britiah  Committee  the  keys  of  the 
church;  and  on  these  being  refused  the 
doors  of  the  church  were  on  the  Ist  of 
last  April  forced,  and  Dr.  Taylor  and 
his  &iends  were  now  in  full  possession. 
The  matter  had  been  referred  to  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  England, 
and  he  now  wished  to  know  whether  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  give  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  He  thought  it 
right  to  add  that  the  remarks  he  had 
made  were  founded  upon  a  printed  state- 
ment forwarded  to  him  £-om  Stockholm 
and  signed  by  five  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom  was  a  peieonsd  acquaintance  of 


Thuriiay,  \5thJutu,  1876. 

MINTJTE8.]— PwBUC  Biiia— firrt  lUading— 
Small  Teelate  Estates  (Scotland)"  (US); 
BnTght  (Diriaion  into  Ward*)  (Scotland) 
Amendmeat*  (116);  Bmithfleld  Priian  (Dnb- 
lin)*  (117),  and  nferrtd  to  the  Eiammen; 
Public  Het^th  (ScoUand)  Piovimonal  Order 
(Irvine  and  Dundonald)  *  (118),  and  rtferrtd 
to  tbe  EiamineTB ;  Hetropolitan  CotnmoQB 
(Bamo*)"  (US),  and  re/erred  to  the  Eia- 
minen;  Metropolis  (Wtutechapel  and  Lime- 
house)  ImpiDTsmeDt  Scheme  Confirmation  * 
(ISO),  and  rfftrnJ  to  the  'Examiners. 

Gmmitta  —  Tramways  Ordets  Confirmation 
(Bristol,  &o.)  •  (60). 

NEW  PEBB. 
Thomas  George  Lord  Northbrook, 
G.C.S.I.,  having  been  creat»d  Viscount 
Baring  of  Lee  in  the  county  of  Kent 
and  &rl  of  Northbrook  in  the  county 
of  Southampton — Was  (in  the  usut^ 
manner)  introduced. 

SWEDEN— EPISCOPAL  CHTIBCH  AT 
STOCKHOLM. 

OBSEKTATIONS.      tmEBTlOS. 

Visoouirr  ENFIELD  (Lord  SmiP- 
ford)  wished  to  put  Questions  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
upon  a  subject  in  which  the  English 
Protestant  residents  at  Stockholm  were 
much  interested.  About  a  centuiy  ago 
British  and  French  Frotestants  obtained 
permission  &om  the  then  King  of 
Sweden,  Qustavus  m.,  to  meet  for 
Divine  worship;  but  it  was  not  until 
1855  that  a  permanent  Consular  Chap- 
lain was  appointed.  The  maintenance 
of  the-  chaplain  was  defrayed  in  the 
usual  manner — namely,  by  an  allowance 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  equal 
to  what  British  subjects  contributed. 
Until  1866  Divine  service  was  regu- 
larly performed  in  the  Moravian  Chnroh 
lent  for  that  purpose.  Jn  1866  the  pre- 
sent Episcopal  Cnurch  of  St.  Feter  and 
St.  Sigfrid  was  consecrated  by  authority 
and  opened  for  Divine  worship.  What 
was  the  cost  of  building  and  mainte- 
nance ?  The  total  amount  spent  &om 
1855  to  1875  for  the  building,  mainte- 
nance, and  administration  of  uie  church 
amounted  to  £10,859,  of  which  the 
British  Government  contributed  £5,134, 
British  subjects,  £5,498,  and  non-British 
subjects,  £237.  The  annual  Consular 
certificates  required  by  and  sent  to  the 
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his  own.  Without  wishing  to  offer  any 
opinion  on  the  points  at  issue,  he  still 
felt  that  the  question  was  one  of  much 
interest  and  importance  to  the  English 
Protestant  community  at  Stockholm. 
The  Question  he  desired  to  ask  of  the 
noble  Earl  the  Foreign  Secretary  was, 
Whether  he  could  give  any  information 
respecting  the  case  of  the  British  Church 
Committee  who  are  resisting  before  the 
Swedish  Courts  an  attempt  to  deprive 
the  British  Government  and  British 
subjects  of  their  proprietary  rights  in 
the  Church  property  at  Stockholm  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  the  ques- 
tion which  his  noble  Friend  had  brought 
under  the  notice  of  their  Lordships  was 
one  which  had  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
local  interest,  and  therefore  he  thought 
that  his  noble  Friend  was  right  in  call- 
ing attention  to  it.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  give 
the  noble  Viscount  much  information  in 
addition  to  that  of  which  he  had  shown 
himself  to  be  in  possession.  To  the  best 
of  his  recollection,  the  details  stated  by 
the  noble  Yiscount  were  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  transaction,  and  resolved 
themselves  into  this  : — In  consequence 
of  a  decision  come  to  by  the  late  Gb- 
vemment  with  respect  to  Consular 
grants  to  such  chaplaincies,  the  grant 
to  the  chaplain  at  Stockholm  was  with- 
drawn. The  question  now  at  issue  was 
this — the  old  Church  Committee,  com- 
posed of  British  residents,  claimed  the 
church  as  the  property  of  British  sub- 
jects; while  the  party  represented  by 
the  rival  Committee  claimed  if  as  the 
property  of  the  whole  of  that  community 
at  Stockholm  which  professed  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Church  of  England,  what- 
ever might  be  the  nationalities  of  the 
persons  composing  that  community.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  consulted  the 
Law  Officers,  and  the  Law  Officers  had 
advised  against  any  interference  by  the 
Government : — they  regarded  the  case  as 
one  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Swedish  Tribunals  before  which  it  now 
was.  There  was  some  ambiguity  in  the 
wording  of  the  title  deeds  of  the  land 
on  which  the  church  was  erected,  and 
the  construction  which  should  be  put 
upon  those  deeds  was  the  question 
which  the  Swedish  Courts  would  have 
to  determine.  The  old  Committee  was 
willing  that  the  church  should  be  vested 
in  the  Bishop  of  London ;  but  the  other 
Committee,  without  whose  consent  that 

Viscount  Enfield 


proposed  arrangement  could  not  be  eo- 
ried  out,  would  not  accede  to  such  a 
settlement.  Her  Majesty's  Gk>yemment 
had  been  asked  more  than  once  to  make 
a  representation  on  the  subject  to  the 
Swedish  Gt)vemmenty  but  they  had  de- 
clined to  do  so,'  because  in  its  present 
stage  the  dispute  was  of  a  pure^  legil 
character,  and  he  presumed  that  the 
Swedish  Government  neither  would  de- 
sire, nor  would  have  the  right,  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Swedish 
Tribunals. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  that 
the  difficulty  that  had   arisen  at  Stock- 
holm was  only  one  out  of  several  thai 
had  arisen  from  the  hasty  and  inooo- 
siderate  manner  in  which   the  British 
Government  had  withdrawn  our  suj^rt 
from  the  Consular  chaplaincies  abroad. 
When  the   Government  determined  ob 
that  step  some  arrangements  should  hare 
been  made  by  which  the  present  diffi- 
culties might  have  been  avoided. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEKLEY,  without 
entering  into  the  question  raised  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  desired  to  express  hii 
opinion  that  the  decision  carriea  oat  hr 
the  Foreign  Office  when  his  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Granville)  was  at  the  head  of  that 
Department  was  a  right  one.  It  was 
only  reasonable  that  British  subjedi 
who  lived  abroad  should  maintain  th« 
churches  in  which  they  worshipped.  The 
only  exception  to  that  rule  ought  to  he 
that  of  churches  attended  by  British  sea- 
men who  were  only  temporarily  resident 
in  the  places  where  those  churches 
stood. 


TURKEY— THE  TREATY  OF  PABB3, 1856. 

QUESTION.      0BSERVATIOH8. 

Earl  DE  LA  WARE  rose  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiun, 
Whether  he  has  any  objection  to  state 
in  what  position  this  country  stands  with 
regard  to  the  Treaty  signed  at  Paris  <m 
the  15th  of  April,  1856,  between  Omat 
Britain,  Austria,  and  France,  gnaran- 
teeing  the  independence  and  intM^tjof 
the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and,  wheuer  the 
Suzerainty  exercised  by  Turkey  over  the 
Tributary  States  of  Servia  smd  Boa- 
mania  is  included  in  that  guarantee  f 
The  noble  Earl  said,  he  thought  it  would 
materially  assist  to  enlighten  the  paUie 
mind  on  a  subject  wmch  at  liie  pre- 
sent time,  owing  to  its  great  impoiiaaes^ 
much  engrossed   public    atleiitkmy   V^ 
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without  inoonvenienoe  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  it  could  be  stated  how 
far — to  what  extent — this  country  is 
pledged  by  Treaty  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  Question  which 
he  proposed  to  put  to  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Foreigpa  0£Gice  he  had 
endeavoured  to  separate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  collateral  questions  of  great 
interest  at  the  present  moment,  believing 
that  their  Lordships  would  be  put  in 
possession  of  all  information  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  East  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  im- 
portant to  know — more  especially  as 
regarded  the  future— what  the  exact 
position  of  this  country  was  with  refer- 
ence to  guarantees  by  Treaties  of  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey. 
This  was  the  more  necessary  as  since 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  was,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  distinct,  other  Treaties  had 
been  entered  into  ;  and,  as  would  be  in 
their  Lordships'  remembrance,  one  im- 
portant  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
relating  to  Bussian  ships  of  war  in  the 
Black  Sea  had  been  abrogated  by  the 
Treaty  signed  at  London  in  1871.  He 
was  not  aware,  however,  that  anything 
had  been  done  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  or  of  the  Treaty 
which  almost  immediately  followed  it 
with  reference  to  the  Question  which  he 
had  put  to  his  noble  Friend ;  but  events 
had  occurred,  and  might  occur  again, 
which  might  make  it  incumbent  upon 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  con- 
sider further  what  course  they  should 
pursue.  In  order  to  make  clear  what  he 
wished  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
noble  Earl  he  must  ask  their  Lordships 
to  allow  him  to  refer  for  a  moment  to 
the  Treaties  which  bore  upon  this  sub- 
ject. By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed 
March  30,  1856,  Art.  7,  it  was  recited 
that — 

**  Their  Majesties  engage,  each  on.  his  part,  to 
respect  the  independence  and  territorial  inte- 
grity of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  guarantee  in 
common  the  strict  observance  of  that  engage- 
ment, and  will,  in  consequence,  consider  any 
act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a  question  of 
general  interest." 

Then,  as  regarded  the  tributcu^  States, 
there  was  Art.  22,  which  recited  that — 

*'  The  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia shall  continue  to  enjoy  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Porte  and  under  the  g^rantee  of 
the  Contractinp^  Powers  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  which  they  are  in  possession." 

VOL.  CCXXIX.     [thirp  sebies.] 


Next,  with  reference  to  Servia,  it^was 
recited  by  Art.  28,  that — 

"  The  Principality  of  Servia  shall  continue  to 
hold  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  conformity  with 
the  Imperial  Hatts  which  fix  and  determine  its 
rights  and  immunities,  placed  henceforward 
under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  Contract- 
ing Powers.  In  consequence  the  said  Princi- 
pality shall  preserve  its  independent  and  na- 
tional admimstration  as  weU  as  full  liberty  of 
worship,  of  legislation,  of  commerce,  and  of 
navigation." 

Now,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  followed 
very  shortly  by  another  Treaty  between 
England,  Austria,  and  France,  reite- 
rating the  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, and  in  stronger  terms,  by  Art.  1 — 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties  guarantee 
jointly  and  severally  the  independence  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  recorded  in 
the  Treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1866." 

Again,  Art.  2  recited  that — 

"  Any  infraction  of  the  said  Treatj'  will  be 
considered  by  the  Powers  signing  the  present 
Treaty  as  eaitu  belli.  They  will  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Sublime  Porte  as  to  the 
measures  which  have  become  necessary,  and  will 
without  delay  determine  among  themselves  as  to 
the  employment  of  their  military  and  naval 
forces." 

Their  Lordships  would  observe  that  in 
the  first  Treaty  any  violation  of  the  en- 
gagement entered  into  was  to  be  made  a 
question  of  **  general  interest,"  while  in 
the  second  Treaty  the  violation  of  the 
guarantee  was  made  a  ''  casus  helUV  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  country 
was  bound  to  consider  as  a  etutis  helli 
any  violation  of  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire  re- 
corded in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  There 
remained  the  further  Question  which  he 
wished  to  put  to  his  noble  Friend,  Did 
this  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
include  the  Suzerainty  of  that  country 
over  the  tributary  States  of  Servia  and 
Eoumania?  Was  this  country  bound 
by  Treaty  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
vassalage,  and  had  this  Treaty  any  bear- 
ing upon  the  recent  armaments  in  Besika 
Bay  ?  It  was  impossible  to  suppose  that 
this  country  woidd  long  look  with  indif- 
ference upon  the  struggles  which  had  so 
often  disturbed  those  countries— little 
known  and  little  cared  for — which  lie  to 
the  eastward  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  One,  Montenegro,  had  fought 
for  and  maintained  its  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence;   another,   like  Herzegovina, 
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was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks; 
another,  like  Servia,  was  in  a  state  of 
vassalage  to  Turkey.  It  was  a  grave 
question,  what  was  to  be  the  future  of 
these  countries?  Should  their  desire 
for  independence  be  repressed  by  foreign 
interference  ?  Should  progress  in  civi- 
lization be  checked  ?  Should  commerce 
be  impeded  by  ports  and  harbours  being 
kept  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  Power  ? 
He  believed  this  country  would  watch 
the  progress  of  events  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and,  while  earnestly  desiring 
a  peaceful  issue,  would  look  with  sym- 
pathy for  lasting  and  enduring  results 
which  had  long  been  desired  but  never 
realized. 

The  Earl  of  DEEBY:  The  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  my  noble  Friend  is 
to  read  the  words  of  the  Treaty,  or  at 
least  of  the  material  parts  of  the  Treaty 
itself.  The  Treaty  I  refer  to  is  that  of 
the  16th  of  April,  1856,  by  which,  in  the 
First  Article,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
and  France — 

**  Guarantee  jointly  and  severally  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrify  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  concluded  at  Paris 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1866." 

The  Second  Article  of  this  Treaty  of  the 
16th  of  April,  1856,  recites  that — 

"Any  infraction  of  the  said  Treaty  will  be 
considered  by  the  Powers  signing  the  present 
Treaty  as  casus  belli.  They  will  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Sublime  Porte  as  to  the 
measures  which  have  become  necessary,  and 
will,  without  delay,  determine  among  themselves 
as  to  the  employment  of  their  military  and  naval 
forces." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Treaty ;  and 
as  far  as  I  know  that  Treaty  has  not 
been  invalidated  or  modified  by  any 
subsequent  Treaty  or  any  diplomatic 
document  whatever.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  my  noble  Friend  has  asked 
me,  and  I  do  not  think  your  Lordships 
will  ask  me,  to  do  what  would  be  hardly 
possible,  and  which  if  it  were  possible 
would  be  inconvenient  and  dangerous — 
namely,  to  enter  on  a  purely  hypothe- 
tical discussion  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  guarantees  of  that  kind  are 
to  be  held  absolutely  binding  on  the 
countries  which  have  joined  in  them. 
No  doubt  they  give  us  a  right  of  inter- 
ference, and  no  doubt,  under  certain 
circumstances,  they  might  constitute  on 
our  part  a  duty  to  interfere ;  but  what 
are  the  precise  circumstances  under 
which  this  right  of  interference  ought  to 
be  exercised  is  a  question  which  I  think 
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no  one  ought  to  be  eallBd  upon  to  dster- 
mine,  and  which  no  one  can  detennine 
till  the  case  actually  arises.  I  am  bound 
to  point  out  that  my  noble  Friend  is 
under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  diift 
and  purport  of  the  Second  Article  of  the 
Treaty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Boomsnia 
and  Servia  as  States  under  the  snmninlj 
of  the  Porte  are  included  in  that  ge&end 
guarantee  of  the  integrity  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  but  I 
submit  that  my  noble  Friend  misappre- 
hends the  meaning  of  the  Treaty  when 
he  asks  whether  it  constitutes  an  en- 
gagement on  our  part  or  that  of  either 
of  the  other  Powers  who  are  partieBto  it 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  interpose  between 
the  Turkish  Oovemment  and  States  tri- 
butary to  that  Oovemment.     Evidentlj 
that  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Trestj, 
whatever  may  be  its  scope  and  meaning. 
The  guarantee  is  one  of  the  integxitj 
and  independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
against  external  aggression;  butitnerer 
was  contemplated,  and,  indeed,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible,  that  we  should  be 
bound  to  take  part  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other  in  internal  quarrels   azimig 
between  the  authorities   at  Constanti- 
nople and  the  populations  within  the 
limits  of  the  Turkish  Provinces  or  De- 
pendencies. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  (SCOTLAND)  PBOYIBIOXAL 
ORDER    (iRVINE     AND     DUNDOKALD)    BOX 

[h.l.]  (no.  118.)  A  Bill  to  oonfirm  a  FhK 
visional  Order  made  nnder  the  **  Public  Hed:A 
(Scotland)  Act,  1867,"  relating  to  the  hnrgiiQl 
Irvine  and  parish  of  Dundonald  in  the  oooatj 
of  Ayr :  And 

METROPOLITAN  COMMONS  (bABNZS)  BOX 
[h.l.]  (no.  119.)  A  Bill  to  oooilim  a 
Scheme  under  the  Metropolitan  Commoiis  Aeft» 
1866,  and  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Amcod- 
ment  Act,  1869,  relating  to  Bamee  Gommoo : 
Were  presented  by  The  Lord  Stbwaxd  ;  nai  1*; 
and  referred  to  the  Examiners. 

METROPOLIS  (WUITKOHAPEL  AHD  LDfl- 
HOUSE)  IMPROVEMENT  8CHEMB  OONllBlCi- 
TTON  BILL  [H.L.] 
A  Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisionar  Order  of  out 
of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  Sisto 
for  the  Improvement  of  an  nnhsslUiy  ans  is 
the]  Whitechapel  District,  and  an  imliflsltfaj 
area  in  the  Limehoiise  District  witbin  tke 
Metropolis  —  Was  pr^unUd  by  The  Lobd 
Steward;  read  1*;  and  r$f$rrwd  to  the  Exa- 
miners.    (No.  120.) 

House  adjommed  at  a  qiiaxtsr  bslose  Sb 
o'clock,  tin  ToHBORow,  ImV 
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MINUTES.]  —  Ptbltc  Btlw— Ordered— l^rtt 
Seadinff^FiiaonB  (Ireland)  •  [197]. 

First  Reading — Gas  and  Water  Chdera  Confir- 
mation (Chapel-en-le-Frith,  &c.)  ♦  [196]; 
Oyster  and  Mussel  Fisheries  Order  Connnna- 
tion  ♦  [196]. 

Second  Reading — Elementary  Education  [155], 
d^MUe  adj&umed;  Customs  Laws  Consolidation 
[154] ;  Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  •  [118] ; 
Customs  Duties  Consolidation  *  [188]  ;  Sta- 
tute Law  Heyision  (Substituted  Enactments)  * 
[183]. 

Committee — Bankers'  Books  Evidence*  [171] — 

lUP. 

Committee  —  Report  —  Army  Corps  Training* 
[182] ;  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  Amend- 
ment* [163];  All  Saints,  Moss*  [172J; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders,  Bris- 
tol, &c.  (No.  6)  {re'comm.)^  [147];  Local 
Light  Dues  (Reduction)  [173]. 

Withdrawn — Metropolitan  Commons  (Barnes^  * 
[181]  ;  Salmon  Fishery  (Provisional  Order)* 
[110]. 

SALMON   FISHERIES   ACT,    1873— 
FISHERY  BOARD.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BLAKE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther **The  Salmon  Fisheries  Act,  1873," 
confers  the  right  of  nominating  repre- 
sentative members  of  fishery  boards  on 
persons  purchasing  licences  to  fish  for 
salmon  in  public  or  common  waters  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fishing  season;  and, 
-whether  the  fishermen  who  purchased 
from  the  Wye  Fishery  Board  licences  to 
fish  for  salmon  in  the  common  waters  of 
the  River  Wye,  otherwise  called  **  The 
Free  Water  of  Hoarwithy,"  in  the  fish- 
ing seasons  of  1873,  1874,  and  1875, 
have  at  any  time  nominated  a  represen- 
tative member  to  the  Wye  Fishery 
Board  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  he  will  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  bye-laws 
recently  made  by  ^  the  Wye  Fishery 
Board,  and  calculated  seriously  to  affect 
the  interest  of  the  common  water  fisher- 
«  men,  until  a  representative  member  has 
been  nominated  and  elected  by  them  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  **  The 
Salmon  Fisheries  Act,  1873  ?  " 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Salmon  Fisheries  Act  of  1873 
did  confer  the  right  of  nominating  mem- 
bers of  Fishery  Boards  on  persons  pur- 
chasing licences  to  fish  for  salmon  in 
public  or  common  waters  during  the 
preceding  fishing  season.    With  regard 


to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  QucMstion 
he  understood  that  the  right  was  dis- 
puted, and  it  was  at  present  a  question 
of  law  whether  the  free  water  of  Hoar- 
withy  did  constitute  a  public  water.  The 
persons  licensed  to  fish  the  free  water  of 
the  Hoarwithy  had  not  yet  nominated  a 
representative,  and  in  a  disputed  ques- 
tion he  did  not  think  he  would  be  justi- 
fied in  coercing  the  action  of  the  Board. 

ARMY— MILITIA  STOREHOUSES  IN 
MIDDLESEX.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  COOPE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  When  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intend  to  relieve  the  rate- 
payers of  the  county  of  Middlesex  from 
the  burden  of  maintaining  seven  Militia 
storehouses,  now  occupied  by  the  Crown 
for  nearly  four  years,  either  by  obtaining 
possession  of  them  under  **  The  Military 
Forces  Localization  Act,  1872,"  or  giving 
them  up  with  certificates  that  they  are 
not  required,  under  "The  Militia  Pay 
and  Storehouses  Act,  1873  ?  " 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY :  A  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  for  building 
a  storehouse,  with  a  view  to  setting  free 
those  at  Tumham  Green,  Uxbridge,  and 
Hounslow,  and  it  is  hoped  they  can  be 
given  up  in  1878.  An  oflFer  has  been 
made  to  the  county  to  rent  the  premises 
at  Bethnal  Gbeen  and  Dalston.  There 
are  reasons  againt  purchasing  the  build- 
ings at  Bamet  and  Hampstead ;  but  the 
War  OflRce  will  be  prepared  to  treat  with 
the  county  for  their  hire. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  —  KEYN8- 
HAM  BRITISH  SCHOOL.  —  QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Education  Department  has  re- 
fused an  annual  grant  to  the  Keynsham 
British  School ;  and,  if  so,  what  are  the 
grounds  of  such  refusal  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  An  annual 
grant  has  been  refused  to  a  British 
school  at  Keynsham,  which  has  recently 
been  re-opened  after  having  been  closed 
for  some  five  years.  It  was  refused  on 
the  following  grounds  :-r-In  1871  a 
British  school  was  closed  at  Keynsham  ; 
in  1872  the  Department  gave  notice  to 
the  place  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
school  accommodation  for  38  children, 
and  that  if  the  British  school  was  re- 
opened with  a  certificated  teacher,  or 
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the  parish  school  enlarged  to  the  extent 
I  mentioned,  no  further  accommodation 
would  be  required.  The  British  school 
was  not  re-opened;  but  the  National 
public  elementary  school  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  Department,  and  sup- 
plied the  necessary  accommodation  at  a 
considerable  cost.  The  British  school 
remained  closed  for  five  years,  and  this 
year  we  were  informed  that  it  was  to  be 
re-opened,  and  we  were  asked  to  give 
an  annual  grant.  This  we  refused,  as 
we  considered  it  would  be  unfair  to  do 
80,  considering  that  sufficient  accommo- 
dation had  been  provided  in  a  public 
elementary  school  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Department,  because  the  British  school 
declined  to  re-open  its  doors. 

Mr.  W.  E.  F0B8TER  asked  whether 
the  school  district  of  Keynsham  was 
under  the  School  Board  or  not  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  I  think  not. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  it  was  competent  for  the 
Privy  Council  to  refiise  a  grant  to  any 
school  with  a  certificated  teacher  because 
there  was  a  Church  school  in  the  district  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  replied  that  if 
the  hon.  Member  would  give  Notice  of 
the  Question  he  would  answer  it. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  gave  Notice  that 
he  would  put  the  Question  to-morrow. 

INDIA— THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  LEITH  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  K  the  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  name  a  day  for 
bringing  forward,  in  this  House,  the 
Indian  Budget? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON :  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  House  that  the  Indian 
Budget  should  be  discussed  before  the 
Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  depreciation 
of  silver  is  in  the  hands  of  Members. 
When  that  Beport  is  published,  I  hope 
that  the  state  of  Public  Business  will  be 
such  as  to  enable  me  to  give  a  definite 
answer. 

ELEMENTAEY  EDUCATION  ACT  (1870)— 
SCHOOL  BOARDS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HEYGATE  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Whether  doubts  have 
not  arisen  as  to  the  legal  construction  of 
Bules  12  and  14  of  the  First  Fart  of  the 
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Second  Schedule  of  ''The  Elementazy 
Education  Act,  1870,"  whereby  the  ab- 
sence of  a  member  of  the  School  Board 
during  six  successive  months  is  held  to 
constitute  a  disqualification  of  such 
member  for  the  whole  of  his  life ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  he  proposes  to  inlzoduce 
an  amendment  of  uie  Law  in  this 
respect? 

Viscount  SANDON :  Questions  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
Hules  12  and  14  of  the  first  part  of  the 
second  schedule  of  the  Elementaiy  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1870,  and  the  opinion  has 
always  been  expressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  member  of  a 
school  board  who  has  been  absent  for 
six  months,  and  whose  cause  of  absence 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  board,  is 
not  eligible  for  re-election.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  at  this  moment,  in 
answer  to  my  hon.  Friend,  whether  we 
shall  propose  any  amendment  of  the  law 
on  this  subject. 

LOCAL  GOVEBNMENT  ACT— HABBC 

GATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

QUESnOK. 

Mr.  MILLS  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  If  his  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  dismiasal 
by  the  Harrogate  Board  of  Health  of 
their  medical  officer.  Dr.  De  Yille ;  and 
whether  any  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
Oovernment  in  reference  to  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BGOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  that  several  memorials  and  repre- 
sentations had  been  received  from  Har- 
rogate ;  but  whether  it  would  be  expe- 
dient for  the  Government  to  take  any 
action  on  the  subject  depended  on  cer- 
tain technical  matters,  which  were  now 
being  inquired  into. 

CORRUPT    PRACTICES  AT  ELECTIONS 
ACT— YARMOUTH   ELECTION. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  EDMUND  LACON  aaked  &e 
President  of  the  Local  Gk>Tenimeiii 
Board,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  at  the  late  Elec- 
tion for  North  Norfolk  a  lunatio  j«uiper 
was  taken  from  the  Yarmouth  Work- 
house to  vote,  by  a  written  order  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Yarmouth  Board  of 
Ouardians ;  and  to  know  what  steps  he 
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proposes  to  take  to  prevent  such  irregu- 
larity for  the  future ;  and,  whether  the 
Board  of  Guardians  have  refused  to  give 

any  explanation?  

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  that  a  statement  to  the  effect  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Member  had  been 
submitted  to  him  by  some  of  the  Ghiar- 
dians  of  Yarmouth  Union.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  a  copy  of  that  communica- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
the  reply  to  which  was  received  two  days 
ago.  The  Guardians  said  they  had  no 
remarks  to  make.  He  would,  however, 
take  care  that  the  matter  should  be  in- 
quired into ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that 
ULere  had  been  any  irregularity.  That 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  BILL. 

( Viteount  Sandon,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche' 

query  Mr.  Aeeheton  Cross,) 

[bill    155.]  SECOND   BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Eeading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (  Viscount  Sandon.) 

Mb.  MUNDELLA,  in  rising  to  move, 
as  an  Amendment — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  recent  Report  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Acts  Commission,  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  attendance  of  children  at  school, 
should  be  introduced  in  any  measure  for  im- 
proving the  elementary  education  of  the  people," 

said,  it  was  not  without  considerable  dis- 
appointment and  regret  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  submit  that  Amendment.  Qe 
had  hoped  ihat  after  the  able  Beport  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  had  been  for  some 
weeks  in  the  hands  of  Members,  and  after 
the  encouraging  speeches  of  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  passing  of  the  Factory 
Bill  and  the  appointment  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  the  factories — more  espe- 
cially his  speeches  in  the  country — that 
no  measure  of  education  would  have  been 
introduced  to  that  House  which  was  so 
utterly  feeble  and  ineffective  as  that  which 
had  just  been  brought  forward  for  second 
reading.  His  object  in  moving  this 
Amendment  was  not  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill,  for  he  had  been  always 
ready  to  help  forward  any  measure  for 
the  education  of  the  people ;  but  his  ob- 
ject was  to  remove  from  the  Bill  defects 


which  the  noble  Lord  himself  acknow 
lodged  to  exist  when  he  introduced  it 
There  had  rarely  been  a  more  bold  and 
graphic  picture  drawn  of  the  state  of 
education  in  this  country  than  that  which 
had  been  put  before  the  House  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Sandon)  on  that 
occasion.    If  such  a  statement  had  been 
made  by  any  private  Member  even  within 
the  last  10  or  15  years  it  would  have  been 
utterly  ridiculed.     What  was  the  state- 
ment which  the  noble  Lord  put  before 
the  House  so  graphically  ?    He  said  that 
the  school    accommodation  which    the 
country  provided    was,   at  the    lowest 
calculation,  for  3,250,000  children ;  that 
the  daily  attendance  was  only  1,800,000  ; 
that  the  number  of  children^presented  for 
examination  in  any  Standard,  from  the 
First  to  the  Sixth,  barely  reached  one- 
fifth  ;  and  that  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  1,800,000  in  daily  attendance,   only 
200,000  were   presented  in  the    three 
higher  Standards.    The  noble  Lord  did 
not  say  how  many  ** passed"  in  any 
Standard.     He  spared  the  House  that 
humiliation  ;  but  stated,  in  passing,  that 
the  number  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  or 
commensurate  with  the  great  expense 
which  had  been  incurred  in  providing 
education  for  the  children.     The  noble 
Lord  appealed  to  the  House  not  to  make 
this  a  Party  question.     There  were  some 
Members  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House 
who  never  had  made  any  educational 
question  a  Party  question,  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  let  it  be  made  a  Party  question  on 
his  own  side.    The  result  of  the  noble 
Lord's    statement  was    that    1,000,000 
children  were  not  receiving    a  decent 
education,  and  after  those  frank  admis- 
sions it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  measure  which  he  would  bring  in 
would  be  equal  to  the  occasion.    The 
noble  Lord  himself  characterized  it  as  a 
bold  and  cautious  measure.    All  mea- 
sures of  this  kind  ought  to  be  cautious ; 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  the  noble 
Lord  that  this  measure  was  a  bold  one. 
The  first  part  of  his  speech  was  bold 
enough;    but  the  measure  itself  was  as 
inferior  to  the  promise  as  it  could  possibly 
be.    The  noble  Lord  said  that  he  was 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  gravity 
and  importance  of  the  question ;    that 
the  country  was    thoroughly  ripe    for 
legislation ;  that  the  time  and  the  cir- 
cumstances were  favourable,   and  that 
the  Government  ran  no  kind  of  risk  in 
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dealing  with  the  sabject  in  a  bold  and 
effective  spirit.  The  noble  Lord  said  he 
had  watched  the  operation  of  the  system 
since  its  introduction,  and  having  seen 
how  much  the  public  was  in  favour  of  it 
he  should  be  sorry  if  the  question  were 
made  a  Party  one.  He  concurred  in 
that  expression  of  the  noble  Lord.  The 
noble  Lord  told  them  that  the  time  had 
come  when  he  could  put  the  coping- 
stone  on  the  educational  edifice.  In 
these  circumstances  one  would  have  ex- 
pected that  we  should  have  had  a  real 
educational  measure  brought  forward  by 
the  Government,  and  not  what  amounted 
to  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of  1870.  Did 
this  measure  meet  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  the  country  ?  Was  it,  or 
was  it  not,  a  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
1870?  What  were  the  educational  re- 
quirements of  the  country  ?  The  educa- 
tional position  of  the  country  was  briefly 
this: — About  one-half  of  the  children 
were  attending  schools  under  bye-laws 
approved  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  said  that  nearly 
half  of  the  population  were  imder  school 
boards,  where  those  bye-laws  were  in 
force,  and  where  the  local  authorities 
made  it  obligatory  on  the  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school;  but  the 
other  half  of  the  country  was  under  no 
kind  of  educational  control,  excepting 
that  which  was  established  by  the  Labour 
Acts.  The  noble  Lord  said  there  were 
millions  of  children  in  the  country  who 
did  not  attend  school  at  all.  Where,  he 
(Mr.  Mundella)  asked,  were  those  mil- 
lions of  children?  He  would  tell  the 
House :  they  were  in  that  section  of 
the  country  which  was  not  covered  by 
the  school  boards,  and  wherever  there 
were  school  boards  with  compulsory 
powers  there  were  comparatively  few 
children  outside  the  school.  Take 
nearly  all  the  large  towns  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  would  be  found  that  the 
increase  had  been  from  60  to  100  per 
cent  on  the  average  attendance  at  school 
where  there  was  compulsion.  What  had 
the  Labour  Acts  done  for  education? 
They  only  led  to  general  confusion, 
general  inconvenience  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  in  reference  to  the  factories  and 
mines  they  were  a  constant  cause  of 
confusion.  Why  should  the  country 
have  conflicting  rules  on  this  question  ? 
The  noble  Lord  said — '*  What  we  want 
is  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  manage- 
ment.''    Educationally  coni^dered,  those 
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Acts  had  been  of  little  use.     TheEtdnty 
Act  of  1874  did  some  good  in  prondiDg 
that  no  child  shoald  paas  from  adiool 
into  full-time  labour  until  he  had  pused 
the  Fourth  Standard  of  education;  and 
under  the  operation  of  that  role  11  diil- 
dren  were  rejected  in  one  day,  and  Mat 
back  to  school  for  another  year ;  and  if 
the  law  had  not  been  passed,  those  £m* 
tory  children  would   be  in   the  stxseti 
instead  of  at  school.     Whererer  sdiod 
boards  had  been  established  the  edoft- 
tion  of  the  children  had,  he  beliersd, 
b^en  well  attended  to,   and  the  noUe 
Lord  deserved  credit  for  haring  stood 
by  them;  but  where  there  were  no  sdioQl 
boards  the  effect  of  this  legialatioa  had 
proved  absolutely  misehieyous.     8o  losg 
as  we  simply  prohibited   employmsBt, 
and  did  not  compel  attendance,  so  long 
must  the  result  be  a  failure.     Where 
school    boards   did    not  exist  we  hid 
absenteeism,  irregularity,  with  all  the 
consequences  of  ignorance  and  neglect 
It  would  have  been  natural  to  sappoae 
that  the  object  of  the  Bill  brought  in  bj 
the  noble  Lord  would  have  been  to  bring 
about  in  the  non-school  board  districli 
by  some  machinery,  whatever  it  might 
be,  precisely  the  same  state  of  thingi 
which  existed  in  the  school  board  du- 
tricts.    There  were,  as  the  noUe  Loid 
had    said,   many  hon.    Members    who 
objected  to  school  boards,  but  who  were 
willing  to  accept  any  machineiy  whidi 
would  accomplish  the  same  end.    But 
what  had  the  noble  Lord  done  ?  He  had 
brought  in  a  measure  which,  iw^t^^  of 
giving  us  simplicity  and  uniformity  of 
arrangement,  would  tend  only  to  oon- 
fusion,  and  to  weaken  the  whole  character 
of  the  education  of  the  country.    He 
proposed  to  bring  about  that  unifinrmity 
and  simplicity  by  creating  two  authori- 
rities,  who  might  delegate  their  powen 
to  a  third.     We  had  at  present  the  school 
board  elected  by  the  whole  botongh  or 
parish,   with   the   cumulatiTe  Tote,   in 
order  that  the  representation  of  minosities 
might  be  complete.    Then  we  had  the 
town  council,  which  did  not  represent 
the  whole  borough,  but  simply  ^strict! 
marked  out  as  wards,  and  not  ^ected 
by  numbers,  nor  with  the  comulatiTe 
vote.     Outside  the  boroughs  we  had  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  a  body  eleeted  lor 
an  entirely  different  porposCy  andhftfing 
no  kind  of  educational  proelifitiesw    It 
was  not  elected  by  nmnben;  tfaeva 
no  cumulative  vote  in  that 
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it  was  election  by  property,  and  not  by 
numbers.  The  unpaid  magistracy  of 
this  country  were  very  much  opposed  to 
education.  ["No,  no!"]  He  main- 
tained that  the  county  magistrates  of 
this  country  hated  education  as  a  rule. 
["No,  no!"]  Conservative  Members 
outside  the  House  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
the  same  thing.  At  present  the  ex  officio 
members  generally  did  not  take  much 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Guardians, 
now  that  it  mainly  had  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  reHef ;  but  now  the 
magistrates  and  clergy  would  have  every 
inducement  to  attend,  in  order  to  bring 
their  influence  to  bear  on  education. 
Then,  by  way  of  "  simplicity  and  uni- 
formity," the  noble  Lord  introduced 
new  districts  and  new  areas  which  did 
not  always  agree  with  those  of  towns. 
At  Nottingham,  for  instance,  the  Board 
of  Guardians  had  jurisdiction  over  some 
rural  districts,  but  the  town  was  under 
a  school  board ;  so  that  while  they  could 
do  nothing  in  the  town,  they  were  all- 
powerful  in  those  outlying  districts.  In 
Sheffield  they  had  two  school  boards; 
but  the  Board  of  Guardians  included  the 
whole  town,  plus  a  small  parish  hard  by 
in  Derbyshire,  and  thus,  while  the 
Sheffield  board  had  nothing  to  do  with 
education  in  the  town,  it  could  direct 
this  small  village  in  Derbyshire.  In 
fact,  there  were,  according  to  official 
information,  only  two  counties  in  Eng- 
land in  which  the  Unions  did  not  em- 
brace portions  of  neighbouring  counties ; 
and  there  was  a  Union  in  Northampton- 
shire which  comprised  parishes  in  no 
fewer  than  six  or  seven  counties  adjacent. 
The  next  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  set  up 
a  standard  of  education  for  the  children 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  what  was  that 
standard  ?  It  was  that  any  child  who, 
at  10  years  of  age,  applied  to  be  em- 
ployed must  show  that  he  had  attended 
school  250  times  a«year  for  five  years. 
That  was,  in  fact,  only  half  a  year's 
attendance  in  each  year ;  and,  on  look- 
ing further  into  the  Bill,  he  found  that 
these  attendances  need  not  be  attend- 
ances in  consecutive  years,  but  that  the 
child  might  be  one  year  at  the  age  of 
two  in  an  infant  school,  attend  dame 
schools  in  other  and  intermittent  years, 
and  at  last  satisfy  the  provision  of  the 
Bill  with  two  half-years'  attendances  just 
before  reaching  the  age  of  10.  That 
was  the  kind  of  education  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  in  non-school  board  dis- 


tricts ;  250  attendances  in  each  year  for 
five  years  was  to  be  considered  an  ample 
education  in  these  districts.  The  noble 
Lord  proposed  to  substitute  indirect 
compulsion  for  direct  compulsion;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  would  prevent  the 
child  labouring  until  he  was  10  years  of 
age,  but  would  not  compel  him  to  go  to 
school.  He  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  preventing  a  child  beginning 
to  labour  until  certain  things  had  been 
done,  for  that  amounted  in  effect  to 
visiting  on  the  child  the  neglect  of  his 
parents.  The  Bill,  he  contended,  was 
in  several  important  respects  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which 
fixed  upon  the  parents  the  responsibility 
of  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
noble  Lord,  it  was  true,  said  that  he  left 
optional  whether  a  district  should  adopt 
compulsion  or  not ;  but  there  was  a 
reason  for  taking  that  course  in  1870 
which  no  longer  existed,  and  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  then  said,  that  in 
introducing  the  novel  system  of  compul- 
sion he  did  not  provide  for  it  in  his  Bill, 
because  two  years  must  elapse  before 
the  necessary  buildings  could  be  erected 
which  would  enable  the  Legislature  to 
force  children  to  go  to  school,  but  that 
in  two  or  three  years  he  believed  the 
country  would  be  ripe  for  such  a  system. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  even  a 
step  further,  and  made  it  compulsory 
that  the  children  of  paupers  should  be 
educated.  The  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
now  required  that  the  children  of  the 
poor,  not  paupers,  should  only  be  re- 
quired to  give  half  a  year's  attendance 
in  each  year  for  five  years,  without  com- 
pulsion of  any  kind.  The  Factories  Act 
of  1874  had  been  fairly  and  honourably 
carried  out  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
where  children  up  to  12  years  of  age 
could  not  be  employed  unless  they  were 
at  school  for  half-time.  But  tlus  Bill 
would,  under  the  age  of  10  years,  give 
the  parents  in  outside  urban  and  rural 
districts  the  power  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  work  in  many  domestic  manu- 
factures— such  as  straw-plaiting,  lace- 
making,  and  other  work,  without  send- 
ing them  to  school,  where  the  children 
would  be  subject  to  no  regulation  as  to 
hours.  Whereas  if  they  were  sent  into 
factories  they  would  be  compelled  to 
work  only  half-time,  and  receive  school- 
ing the  other  half.  The  Commission 
which  was  appointed  last  year  to  inquire 
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into  and  report  apon  the  working  of  the 
Factories  Bill  in  textile  manufactures, 
had  made  an  extremely  instructive  and 
^able  Report,  which  concluded  with  only 
two  or  three  recommendations.  They 
visited  every  part  of  the  manufacturing 
districts ;  they  examined  700  witnesses 
from  all  parts  of  those  districts.  Their 
recommendations  as  to  education  were — 
that  the  attendance  of  all  children, 
whether  at  work  or  not  fwith  certain 
exceptions),  should  be  enforced  by  law ; 
that  the  school  age  should  be  from  5  to 
13  years ;  that  the  rule  of  attendance 
should  be  that  of  a  full  attendance  for 
five  hours  daily;  and  that  half-time 
attendance  should  be  conceded  as  a  pri- 
vilege to  all  children  who  were  bene- 
ficially employed  after  10  years  of  age. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  their  able  Eeport,  on  which 
this  Bill  was  professedly  based,  had  been 
thrown  over,  for  no  other  reason,  he  was 
afraid,  than  Party  exigencies.  The  Bill 
only  adopted  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners — namely, 
that  no  child  should  be  employed  until 
it  had  reached  the  age  of  10  years. 
Some  idea  of  the  kind  of  education  likely 
to  be  imparted  under  the  proposed  system 
might  be  obtained  from  the  reasonable 
excuses  which  exempted  a  child  from 
attendance  at  school.  The  11th  section 
stated  that — 

''A  person  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  taken 
any  chUd  into  his  emploj-ment  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  if  it  is  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Court  having  cognizance  of  the 
case  either  that  during  the  employment  there  is 
not  within  two  miles,  measured  according  to  the 
nearest  road,  from  the  residence  of  such  child 
any  public  elementary  school  which  the  child 
can  attend." 

He  maintained,  however,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  public  elementary  school 
within  two  miles  of  every  residence. 
Another  exception  to  the  prohibition  of 
the  employment  of  children  was  if  the 
employment  were  in  the  hay  harvest, 
corn  harvest,  or  hop  picking,  or  was  other- 
wise necessary  for  the  ingathering  of  the 
crops.  He  wanted  to  know  why  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  the  courage  to  say 
that  children  who  were  prohibited  from 
working  ought  to  be  in  attendance  at 
school.  In  the  North  of  England  there 
was  outside  the  towns  a  vast  population 
which  was  not  really  a  rural  but  an 
urban  population,  and  why  should  the 
children  in    such  places  be    employed 
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while  those  inside  the  adjao^it  towns 
were  at  school?     Again,    why  ahould 
there  be  a  distinction  between  England 
and  Scotland  ?    Public  opinion  in  Scot- 
land would  scout  a  man  who  allowed  his 
child  five  half-year  attendanoee  up  to 
the  age  of  10  and  then  sent  him  to  work. 
Why,  he  wished  to  know,   ahonld  the 
cities  and  towns  of  England  have  a  good 
system  of  education  while  the  nual  dis- 
tricts had  a  bad  one  ?     The  oppositioii  to 
compulsion  did  not  proceed  from  the 
artizans  or  the  agrieoltoral  labonren. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  related 
to  what  the  noble  Lord  called  "  wastrd" 
children.      Manufacturers   applied  that 
term  to  every  article  which  was  spoilt  in 
the  course  of  manufacture,  and  if  this 
Bill  became  law  it  would  create  more 
'^ wastrel"  children  than  had  hitherto 
existed  in  our  large  towns.     The  noble 
Lord  said  the  idea  of  compelling  the 
parent  by  law  to  send  his  children,  mk» 
down  the  feeUng  of  personal  indepen- 
dence ;  but  in  many  o&ier  ways  compul- 
sion was  introduced  without  having  that 
effect.    JjEL  this  case  its  application  would 
be  of  the  most  beneficial  character,  in- 
dividually and  nationally.     Testerday  it 
was  admitted  by  almost  every  Member 
who  addressed  the  House  that  the  moni 
character  of  the  nation  could  only  be 
raised    by  higher   education    and  im- 
proved social  condition.     We  were  deal- 
ing  now  with  the  very  first  atqps  of 
education,  and  ought    to  lay  a  aoimd 
foimdation.     Many  of  the  conteets  be- 
tween  labour  and   capital  aroae   from 
what  he  might  fairly  call   ignorance. 
He  might  say  that  the  strikes  which  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  five  years 
had  cost  at  least  £30,000,000  more  than 
the  education  of  the  whole  coontzy  would 
have  cost  for  years,  and  until  the  ignor- 
ance out  of  which  those  disputes  sooss 
was  removed,  we  could  not   have  im- 
proved social    condi^ons.      In  another 
respect  this  was  an  important  ^•twt* ^ 
question.     Our  artizans  had  to  compete 
with  foreign  workmen,  and  jet,  as  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  UniTersiiy  of 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  Lyon  Playfur)  had  ob- 
served, we  sent  them  into  the  fi^d  armed 
with  ''  Brown  Bess"  against oompetiton 
who  were  armed  with  weapons  of  preci- 
sion.   Education  was  now  a  great  pnhlie 
necessity.    They  were  gradnally  extend- 
ing the  franchise,  so  that  in  tinie  the 
agricultural  labourer  wonld  he  h 
sion  of  it  and  that  beinfl:  so,  it 
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the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  he  was 
so  far  educated  as  to  understand  the 
value  of  the  right  which  he  possessed. 
He  hoped  he  should  hear  no  more  about 
the  expense  of  carrying  out  a  complete 
system.  He  found  from  a  Return  moved 
for  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester 
that  in  the  course  of  the  24  years  be- 
tween 1851  and  1875,  the  Church  of 
England — he  ought  perhaps  to  say  the 
.clergy  of  the  Church,  for  in  reality  the 
Church  itself  had  done  very  little  in  the 
matter — had  contributed  towards  secur- 
ing the  general  education  of  the  coun- 
try £9,700,000,  that  the  contribution 
of  the  other  religious  bodies  had 
been  £2,032,000,  and  the  Government 
£12,390,000 — in  all  somewhere  between 
£24,000,000  and  £25,000,000.  That 
was  the  whole  contribution  of  the  richest 
nation,  and  of  the  richest  Churches  in 
the  world,  to  the  great  cause  of  national 
education,  whereas  the  little  State  of 
Massachusetts  had,  in  the  course  of  five 
years,  raised  $5,462,000  for  the  same 
purpose  by  means  of  local  taxation.  And 
this  was  not  the  whole  sum  paid  for 
education  in  Massachusetts.  Pennsyl- 
vania spent  still  more  than  Massachu- 
setts—$6,000,000  or  §7,000,000  a-year ; 
and  with  such  examples  he  hoped  no 
more  would  be  heard  of  the  expense  of 
education  in  this  country.  The  present 
Government  did  not  shrink  from  in- 
creasiug  expenditure.  Why  should  they 
not  do  for  British  education  what  they 
were  doing  for  British  armament  ?  He 
had  dealt  only  with  the  educational  phase 
of  the  question,  leaving  other  Members 
to  state  other  objections  to  the  Bill.  In 
conclusion,  he  asked  the  noble  Lord  not 
to  identify  his  name  with  a  measure 
which  would  hang  up  the  question  of 
education  for  several  years.  Some  years 
hence  its  complete  failure  would  be  ad- 
mitted, and  some  future  Minister  would 
do  for  it  what  the  noble  Lord  was  doing 
for  the  Agricultural  Children  Act — re- 
peal it.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  EYELYN  ASHLEY,  in  second- 
ing  the  Amendment,  said,  the  country 
looked  in  vain  in  this  Bill  for  a  distinct 
enunciation  of  the  great  principle  which 
must  underlie  every  system  of  national 
education — the  principle  that  every  pa- 
rent should  provide  for  the  elementary 
education  of  his  child  according  to  his 
means.  Considering  the  state  of  the 
education  question,  the  hope  that  such 


a  principle  would  be  recognized  in  the 
Bill  was  not  unreasonable.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  range  of  permis- 
siveness had  been  exhausted  during  the 
six  years  since  1870,  and  that  the  neces- 
sity for  any  Bill  lay  in  the  very  fact  that 
the  time  had  expired  during  which  any 
further  extension  of  trustworthy  educa- 
tion could  be  hoped  for  from  the  permis- 
sive principle.  The  contagious  influ- 
ence upon  neighbouring  areas  of  the 
system  at  work,  in  what  might  be  called 
the  compulsory  areas,  had  prepared 
the  minds  of  those  still  outside  for 
the  more  distinct  enactment  of  a  uni- 
versal compulsory  law.  He  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the 
authorized  advisers  of  the  noble  Lord 
—  Mr.  Cumin,  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Education  Department,  and  that 
able  Inspector  of  Schools,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  as  expressed  in  their  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Fac- 
tories and  Workshops.  Mr.  Cumin 
admitted  that  the  people  were  much 
more  disposed  to  submit  to  compulsion 
than  they  had  been  10  years  ago,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy  stated  that  the  population 
were  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  compulsory  system.  Yet,  in  face  of 
the  views  of  their  own  Commission,  the 
Government  had  put  indirect  compulsion 
in  the  forefront  of  their  Bill.  He  put 
aside  Clause  7,  dealing  with  ''wastrel " 
children,  because  he  trusted  it  would 
mean  nothing,  as  there  were  serious 
defects  in  it  as  an  instrument  of  coercion. 
The  indirect  compulsion  of  this  measure 
consisted  in  stopping  children  from 
going  to  work  at  a  certain  age  unless 
they  had  completed  a  specified  number 
of  attendances  at  school,  or  unless  they 
could  pass  certain  Standards,  that  was  to 
say  you  were  to  tell  them — when  they 
wanted  to  work — ^that,  because  by  the 
neglect  of  their  parents  and  of  the  State 
they  were  ignorant,  we  would  take  care 
that  they  should  also  be  idle;  because  by 
no  fault  of  their  own,  their  mind  was 
unskilled  and  could  never  gain  the  sup- 
pleness and  polish  of  their  fellows, 
therefore,  care  would  be  taken  that  their 
hands  should  be  placed  at  an  equal  dis- 
advantage, and  mat  they  should  lose  a 
couple  more  years  in  idleness,  neither 
helping  themselves  nor  the  community. 
Such  a  proposition  only  required  to  be 
stated  to  be  scouted ;  and,  besides,  in 
the  case  of  factory  children  you  would 
be  debarring  them  frx)m  the  only  chance 
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of  education  they  had,  because  if  they 
went  to  work  they  would  also  have  to  go 
to  school  half-time  It  was  based  on  the 
last  Agricultural  Children  Act,  the  effect 
of  which  had  been  either  nugatory  or 
detrimental.  He  believed  this  regulation 
as  to  the  employment  of  children  could 
only  be  carried  out  by  the  Inspectors,  and 
that  town  councils  and  Guardians  would 
decline  to  enforce  it,  because  it  would 
compel  neglected  children  10  years  of 
age  to  remain  for  two  years  longer  not 
only  idle,  but  ignorant.  His  objection 
to  this  proposal  was,  further,  that  while 
by  this  Bill  it  was  very  properly  affirmed 
that  instruction,  and  not  work,  ought  to 
be  the  business  of  children  up  to  the  age 
of  10,  the  wrong  business  was  taken 
away  from  them  without  necessarily  sub- 
stituting for  it  the  right  business.  A 
material  loss  was  inflicted  on  the  children, 
but  the  consideration  forthat  loss  was  not 
secured  to  them,  because  while  the  Bill 
rightly  raised  the  age  of  exemption  from 
labour  to  the  age  of  10,  it  did  not  se- 
cure education  in  the  meantime.  The 
House  had  been  told  that  they  must  be 
content  to  advance  by  steps.  He  (Mr. 
Ashley)  agreed  in  that,  but  this  BiU 
only  ''marked  time"  by  means  of  a 
compulsion  that  would  not  compel.  It 
relieved  the  Government  from  a  respon- 
sibility, but  failed  to  bring  home  that 
responsibility  to  parents  and  others 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  children  of 
this  country. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts  Commission,  relating  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  should  be 
introduced  in  any  measure  for  improving  the 
elementary  education  of  the  people," — (Jfr. 
Mnndeila,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  RIDLEY :  I  hope.  Sir,  that  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  this  Amendment  and  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Poole  who  seconded  him, 
are  an  intimation  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  not  too  sanguine  when,  in  intro- 
ducing thi^  Bill,  he  ventured  to  antici- 
pate for  it,  if  not  in  the  most  confident 
spirit,  yet  with  some  expeetation  of  suc- 
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cess,  the  impartial  assistance  of  aUflioee 
in  this  House  who  have  taken,  or  are 
taking,  a  prominent  part  in  farthenng 
the  educational  interests  of  the  natioiL 
It  is,  imfortunately,  too  vividly  within 
our  knowledge  that  this  ignorance  of  the 
masses  has  been  often  made  the  battle- 
ground of  religious  sects ;  nor  are  there 
wanting  signs  that  the  introductioii  of 
this  measure,  or,  indeed,  of  any  mearaie 
for  supplementing  the  Act  of  1870,  wSl 
be  made,  as  in  former  times,  the  ooet- 
sion  for  a  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  one  section  or  the  other  to  obtain  in- 
direct advantages  in  the  straggle  fiir 
supremacy.  I  will  ventore,  Sir,  in  a 
spirit  which  I  trust  may  not  be  thought 
either  uncalled-for  or  presumptaoos,  to 
deprecate  the  intrusion  of  any  sadi  oh- 
jects,  whether  avowed  or  not.  I  will 
endeavour,  in  the  few  remarks  whieh  I 
now  ask  the  permission  of  the  Hoaae  to 
make,  to  avoid  any  such  expreaaion  of 
feeling  myself;  and,  further,  I  wiD 
claim  for  this  Bill,  no  less  than  for  tiie 
speech  in  which  it  was  introduced  to  tiie 
House,  the  merit  of  bein^  ootioeived 
with  the  single  and  loyal  desire  of  sop* 
plementing  the  work  done  in  1870,  of 
providing  for  needs  created  by  thatvay 
Act,  and  even  foreseen  at  the  time  of  its 
being  passed,  and  of  its  attemptiiig  to 
effect  these  objects  without  anjmmeeee- 
saiy  disturbance  of  existing^  machiaeij. 
and  in  accordance  with  the  best  public 
opinion  of  the  countiy. 

The  very  moderation.  Sir,  perhapt, 
of  this  Bill  may  be  a  bar  to  its  pro- 
gress. Partizans  of  one  extreme  or 
the  other  may  have  looked  fonrardto 
finding  proposals  in  it  which  it  doef 
not  contain.  They  will  make  their 
efforts  to  amend  in  their  own  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  only  too  probable  diat 
failure  may  render  them  lokewazm  to- 
wards a  measure  which  contains  mndi 
indeed  of  what  they  would  admit  to  be 
universally  approved,  but  little  periiape 
of  what  from  tneir  own  particular  stand- 
point is  of  the  supremest  impartanee. 
Such  politicians  may  not  be  nn  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  immediate  good,  in  iK^pee 
that  the  future  may  have  better  tfaingi 
in  store  for  them,  perhaps  even  that  me 
agitation  of  an  autumn  or  a  year  may 
sb^ngthen  the  inftnoice  thej  mar  brag 
to  bear  upon  public  Hminian  and  the  Go- 
vernment. I  trust,  however.  Sir,  tiuit 
this  will  not  eenerallT  be  the  case.  TUds 
is  a  Bin  whidi,  having  been  intiodaecd. 
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ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  drop.  I 
hope  the  House  will  take  a  broad,  prac- 
tical view  of  it,  and  that  we  shall,  so  far 
as  may  be,  waive  our  differences  and 
even  our  prejudices  for  the  common 
good.  I  trust,  also,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  show  in  their  conduct  of  this 
Bill,  as  they  have  done  in  that  of  others, 
that  while  they  can  be  conciliatory,  they 
can  at  the  same  time  be  resolute  and 
determined,  and  that  once  having  set 
their  hand  to  this  work,  they  will  not 
suffer  it  to  languish  or  expire. 

Now,  Sir,  as  regards  this  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  I,  for 
one,  do  not  regret  that  it  has  been  moved; 
Its  object  would  be  perfectly  plain  and 
intelligible,  from  its  mere  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member, 
whose  views  are  well  known  to  the 
House,  even  were  it  not  for  the  unmis- 
takable words  in  which  it  is  couched, 
and  its  reference  to  the  Report  of  the 
Factory  Commissioners.  And  that  ob- 
ject seems  to  me,  Sir,  whatever  view  one 
may  take  of  its  merits,  to  be  a  perfectly 
legitimate  one.  It  involves,  indeed,  a 
point  of  distinct  difference  from  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  but  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  contemplate  it,  if  made,  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  measure.  That  mea- 
sure. Sir,  is  based  upon  the  universal 
recognition  of  all  Parties,  that  means  of 
education  having  been  now  provided 
throughout  the  colmtry  to  an  extent,  if 
not  entirely  adequate,  yet,  at  least,  in 
excess  of  the  numbers  of  children  that 
can  be  got  to  attend,  it  is  reasonable  to 
provide  further  means  than  now  exist 
for  securing  that  the  negligence  or  wil- 
fulness of  parents  shall  not  be  suffered 
to  be  a  bar  to  their  children  receiving 
the  simple  elements  of  education,  which 
the  State  declares  it  to  be  for  their  wel- 
fare as  well  as  its  own  they  should  re- 
ceive. With  this  object  it  proposes  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  existing  pro- 
visions for  indirect  compulsion.  It  gives 
the  ratepayers  in  school  districts  where 
there  are  no  school  boards  the  power  of 
calling  upon  a  local  authority  which 
already  is  there,  to  exercise  that  direct 
compulsion  which  cannot  now  be  put  in 
force  without  the  election  of  a  school 
board ;  and  it  gives  also  to  these  local 
authorities  power  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  those  children  whom  the  noble 
Lord  called ''wastrels."  To  propositions, 
therefore,  of  indirect  compulsion,  to  the 


stringency  of  which  some  of  my  agri- 
cultural friends  have  already  taken  ex- 
ception, but  the  safeguards  to  which 
more  rigid  educationists  will  wish  to 
sweep  away,  the  Bill  adds  direct  comr 
pulsion,  but  at  the  will  of  the  districts, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. The  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
Friend  is  to  take  away  all  option  from 
the  districts  and  authorities,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  universal  compulsory  law.  The 
object  is  one  which  he  and  others  with 
whom  he  thinks  sought  to  effect  in  1870 ; 
it  was  then,  as  now,  sought  to  be  enforced 
by  the  example  of  various  American  and 
Continental  States ;  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber relies  now  to  some  extent  upon  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Factory  Commis- 
sioners, and  he  has  the  advantage,  too, 
whatever  that  advantage  may  be,  of  any 
sense  of  benefit  which  may  have  accrued 
from  the  working  of  the  compulsory 
powers  given  by  the  old  Act.  These 
experiences  have  secured  him,  or  done 
something,  at  all  events,  to  secure  him, 
the  support  of  th^  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  who  appears  to  be  now  of  opinion 
that  the  countiy  generally  is  ripe  for  the 
compulsion  which  is  advocated  by  the 
hon.  Member. 

Now,  so  far,  Sir,  as  the  Report  of 
the  Factory  Commissioners  is  concerned, 
I  must  altogether  demur  to  its  being 
produced  as  an  argument  for  univer- 
sal direct  compulsion.  Their  general 
recommendation  which  my  hon.  Friend 
wishes  by  his  Amendment  to  adopt  may, 
indeed,  be  received  with  the  attention 
and  respect  which  the  separate  opinions 
of  those  Gentlemen  who  concurred  in  it 
deserve.  Such  weight,  and  I  do  not 
deny  it  is  great  weight,  it  will  no  doubt 
possess.  But  to  ask  Members  of  this 
House,  and  especially  those  who  repre- 
sent agricultural  constituencies,  to  accept 
legislation  of  this  kind  upon  the  ground 
of  the  authoritative  advice  of  a  Commis- 
sion, whose  inquiry  did  not  legitimately 
embrace  so  wide  a  field,  and  who,  in 
fact,  made  no  inquiry  whatever  into  the 
special  circumstances  of  agricultural 
districts — advice  again  which  was  upon 
this  very  ground  not  concurred  in  by 
one  of  their  Colleagues,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon  (the  O'Conor  Don) — 
such  a  course  does  appear  to  me  be  a 
somewhat  extraordinary  proposition.  It 
is  one,  at  all  events,  against  which  I 
protest,  and  which  I  entirely  decline  to 
accept. 
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I  say,  then,  Sir,  that  this  Amend- 
ment has  no  claim  to  such  a  sanction 
as  the  hon.  Member  attempts  on  this 

ground  to  attach  to  it.  Nor,  again, 
ave  we  anything  to  do  with  other 
countries.  In  the  freedom  of  our  insti- 
tutions at  any  rate  we  cannot  admit  our- 
selves to  be  anything  but  leaders  and 
examples,  not  followers  of  others,  a 
boast  no  less  true  than  that  of  the 
Athenians  of  old ;  and  no  unimportant 
part  of  that  freedom  is  based  upon  that 
independence  of  character  which  is 
partly  the  outcome  and  partly  itself  the 
cause  of  the  local  self-government  which 
we  enjoy.  Government  by  police  and 
Inspectors  may  have  worked  well  else- 
where— even  there  perhaps  at  a  cost  not 
at  first  sight  apparent.  Even  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  employed  in 
the  working  of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Acts,  are  you  quite  sure  that  their 
partial  failure  may  not  be  due  to  the 
invidious  light  in  which  the  Inspectors 
you  have  been  obliged  to  employ  have 
Deen  regarded?  But, let  us  at  least  be 
cautious  how  we  advance  upon  such  a 
path.  Let  us  remember  that  law  to  be 
effective  in  a  free  coimtry  must  follow 
and  not  lead  public  opinion.  And  in 
this  case  as  in  others  we  do  not  want  the 
public  opinion  of  other  coimtries — we  do 
not  even  want  their  example,  certainly 
not  as  to  details.  What  we  do  want,  no 
less  for  its  own  sake  than  for  its  indirect 
effect  in  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
character,  is  the  free  action  of  our  own 
people,  urged  on,  if  you  will,  by  the 
advice,  by  the  example,  by  the  direction 
of  those  who  have  influence  over  them ; 
but  being  rather  educated  in  this  way 
up  to  the  abandonment  of  prejudices, 
and  the  self-imposition,  if  need  be,  of 
restrictions,  than  made  to  acquiesce  dis- 
contentedly in  law  which  they  cannot  un- 
derstand and  will  reluctantly  obey. 

Let  the  Amendment  then,  Sir,  of  my 
hon.  Friend  stand  or  fall  not  upon  the 
recommendation  of  a  Conmiission  in  this 
matter  of  no  corporate  authority,  nor 
upon  facts  or  precedents  deduced  from 
other  countries ;  let  it  rather  be  decided 
by  seeing  what  the  principles  upon  which 
we  have  hitherto  acted,  and  tne  experi- 
ence we  possess,  show  to  be  the  most 
prudent  alike  and  the  most  statesmanlike 
course. 

Now,  Sir,  the  point  at  which  we  have 
arrived  in  this  educational  matter — 
and  I  will  promise  not  to  travel  more 

Mr.  Ridley 


than  necessary  beyond  the  Amendnmt 
of  my  hon.  Friend — the  point  at  whidi 
we  have  arrived   seems    to  be  thi»— 
Up  to  a  comparatiTely  recent  period— 
and  speaking  now  ezclusiyelj  of  England 
— the    State     practically    ignored    the 
general    elementary  education    of  tiie 
country.    It  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted— 
but  still  no  less  a  fact.     By  the  agency, 
however,  and  exertions  of  private  indi- 
viduals, of  societies,  of  religions  denomi- 
nations, a  large  number  of  schools  were 
established    throughout    the    coimtzj, 
which  ultimately  obtained   reoognitioa 
at  the  hands  of  the  State,  so  that  pobhe 
grants  were  made  both  for  building  and 
maintenance,  conditions  being  attedied 
to  such  grants  on  the  method  known  it 
the  payment  by  results.     All  these  ex- 
ertions, however,  and  all  the  self-sacrifice 
which  they  entailed,  did  not  socoeed  in 
meeting  what  were  universallj  isM  to  be 
the  legitimate  requirements  of  society, 
and  in  1 870,  many  previous  efforts,  whi^ 
I  need  not  now  refer  to  haying  been 
made,  a  great  advance  was  achieved  bj 
the  Act  of  that  year  which  was  passed 
under    the     vigorous    bat     tempersle 
guidance  of  the  right  hon.  GknUemaa 
opposite    (Mr.  W.  £.   Forster).     The 
intention  primarily  of   that    Act  wni, 
it  will  be  admitted,  to  create  rate  sduxili 
in  districts  where  there  was  a  proved 
educational     deficiency.       It     was    an 
Act  essentially  supplementary — the  State 
even  still  maintaining  a  part  which  mnj 
fairly  be  called  subordinate,  so  that  even 
now  education  rests  in  the  oonntzy  muck 
more  upon  the  traditions  and  habits  of 
the  people  than  on  State  help.     It  wae 
felt,  however,  that  the  money  of  the 
ratepayers  having  been  taken  to  ereet 
schools — it  was  right  and  moper  thai 
they  should  have  through  ueir  elected 
representatives  the  power  of  eompdling 
the  attendance  of  the  children  font  whom 
they  were  thus  bound  to  pfovide.     Oon- 
pukion  of  an  indirect  character,  and  im- 
posed originally  as  modi  from  hnmani- 
tarian  motives  and  reasons  of  K^i^lth,  ss 
with  the  object  of  edncalMm,   had  ob> 
tained  for  some  time  in  cioaded 
facturing  centres.      These 
were  left  unaltered    and 
but  the  provisi<His  of  the 
were,  on  the   lines  I  have 
made  of  universal 
suits  of  this  legislatioa 
marized  by  the  noble  Locd 
troduced  this  Bill,  and 
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the  reasons  for  its  introduction.  Great 
efforts  having  been  made,  and  made 
Buccessfulljy  by  yoluntary  enterprize  to 
provide  good  and  efficient  schools  it  is 
felt  yet  that  there  lack  some  ready  means 
for  compelling  the  children  to  come  in. 
How  is  this  power  to  be  exercised  or 
conferred?  The  Bill  now  before  ns, 
stringent  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  old  lines  of  voluntary 
local  action.  The  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  proposes  action  yet  more 
decisive.  He  does  not  wish  to  super- 
sede indirect,  but  he  would  take  away 
the  local  option  of  direct  compulsion. 

Now,  Sir,  before  dealing  shortly  with 
the  objections  which  I  have  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
Friends,  I  should  like  to  premise  that 
we  who  in  this  House  are  not  dealing 
with  this  matter  either  as  educationists 
entirely  or  as  members  of  volimtary 
bodies  whether  religious  or  otherwise, 
but  as  statesmen,  ought  not  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  however  laud- 
able of  either  of  these  classes.  It  is 
natural  that  persons  who  have  the  edu- 
cation of  the  ignorant  deeply  at  heart 
should  perhaps  be  little  inclined  to  scru- 
tinize the  means  of  forcing  it  upon  the 
unwilling  parent — it  is  only  natural  too 
that  every  voluntary  body  should  show 
a  strong  interest  in  promoting  compul- 
sion of  whatever  kind,  so  that  the  in- 
crease of  their  fees  should  diminish  the 
heavy  burden  they  have  now  to  bear. 
Let  us,  however,  in  this  House,  while 
not  forgetful  of  these  considerations,  re- 
member also  that  our  function  is  to  make 
use,  indeed,  of  these  impulses;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  moderate  them,  and 
that  we  are  responsible  for  enacting  legis- 
lation which  maybe  useless,  or  even  harm- 
ful, if  it  be  not  such  that  it  can  be  prac- 
tically worked,  and  reasonably  obeyed. 

There  is  one  class  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther I  am  not  stretching  a  point  in  calling 
them  educationists,  who  do  not  lack  re- 
presentation in  this  House,  and  who 
while  they  are  enamoured  of  direct  com- 
pulsion are  still  more  enamoured,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  school  bo6urds.  They 
are  even  so  enamoured  of  them  as  to  be 
willing  to  let  compulsion  go  to  the  wall, 
if  only  they  can  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  the  machinery  for  which  their 
soul  longeth.  Now  I  wish  to  say  nothing 
here  of  their  ulterior  object,  even  though 
it  has  been  openly  enough  avowed  by 
themselves,    I  wiidi  to  deal  only  now 


with  the  arguments  which  they,  and 
others  who  are  not  of  them,  deduce  from 
the  past  action  of  school  boards,  in 
favour  of  their  universal  establishment 
in  order  to  carry  out  direct  compulsion. 
These  gentlemen,  Sir,  argue  that  there 
being  now  a  population  of  12,000,000 
and  upw6urds  under  school  boards,  and 
of  that  12,000,000,  10,000,000  and  up- 
wards  under  compulsory  bye-laws,  you 
have  it  as  almost  an  axiom  that  the 
establishment  of  school  boards  would 
mean  the  establishment  of  direct  com- 
pulsion, and  would  involve  that  satis- 
factory filling  of  our  schools  which  we 
all  desire.  Now  there  is  no  necessity 
to  arg^e  against  the  universal  setting 
up  of  school  boards  throughout  the 
country.  The  project  is  a  dead  one — if, 
indeed,  we  might  call  that  dead,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  had  life. 
It  is  quite  plain  that  the  country  will 
have  none  of  them.  But  has  the  argu- 
ment deduced  from  their  past  action 
anyJife  or  reality  either?  On  looking 
into  the  figures  what  do  I  find  ?  Why 
I  find  that  though  the  proportion  of 
population  under  compulsory  laws  to 
the  whole  which  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  school  boards  is  as  large  as  I 
have  stated,  that  is,  about  10  to  12,  or 
five-sixths,  yet  of  the  total  number  of 
school  boards  less  than  one-third  (the 
figures  are,  I  believe,  527  out  of  1,653) 
have  adopted  these  bye-laws — the  fact, 
of  course,  being  that  in  the  large 
boroughs  teeming  with  a  crowded  popu- 
lation these  laws  have  been  put  in  force, 
while  in  the  rural  districts,  that  is  to 
say,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is 
mostly  affected  by  this  Bill,  they  have 
not  been  so  adopted.  I  should  have 
thought  that  was  a  significant  fact.  But, 
further,  I  find  that  whereas  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  boards  which  were 
the  earliest  formed  adopted  the  bye- 
laws — a  steadily  increasing  number  in 
proportion  to  the  lateness  of  their  for- 
mation have  not  passed  any  such  laws. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  large 
number  of  these  later  boards  have  been 
compulsorily  formed,  and  I  have  no  wish 
to  push  the  argument  too  far;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  fairly  deduced  from 
these  facts  that  whatever  the  result  you 
obtain,  you  do  not  obtain  one  favourable 
to  the  views  of  these  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
whom  I  have  referred.  Well,  but  I 
might  go  on  again  to  ask — what  proof 
have  you  got  that  the  working  ox  the 
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oompulBion  whioh  you  say  is  so  excellent 
a  thing,  is  altogeuier  what  you  repre- 
sent  it  to  be  ?  Have  you  any  right  to 
attribute  all  the  increase,  which  has  ad- 
mittedly taken  place  in  attendance,  to  the 
effect  of  these  laws  ?  Have  there  been 
no  other  causes  in  operation  ?  Or,  again, 
are  things  going  quite  so  smoothly,  say 
in  this  great  metropolis,  as  you  would 
have  us  to  believe  ?  With  cdl  the  care 
and  caution  which  may  have  been  exer- 
cised, has  your  system  increased  in  popu- 
larity, even  among  the  better  classes 
touched  by  it?  I  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
g^ven  to  such  doubts,  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  an  answer,  how  can  you  ask  us 
to  accept  with  cheerfulness  the  compul- 
sory imposition  of  what,  even  when  vo- 
luntarily undergone,  has  produced  a  re- 
sult so  negative,  to  put  it  in  the  mildest 
form,  so  unsatisfactory,  as  I  should  be 
disposed  to  call  it  ? 

Dui  this  same  class  of  Gentlemen 
object  again  to  what  they  say  will  be 
the  operation  of  the  compulsion  pro- 
posed by  this  BUI.  Ghranting  that  it 
wiU  come  into  effect,  they  say  you  may 
be  forcing  the  parent  to  send  his  child 
to  a  denominational  school  to  which  he 
conscientiously  objects.  Well,  I  am 
bound  to  believe  in  the  earnestness  of  the 
lion.  Gentlemen  in  this  House  who  hold 
those  views.  But  I  honestly  confess  I 
cannot  understand  the  reality  of  the  ob- 
jection. I  have  tried  theoretically  to 
realise  it,  and  though  I  hope  I  am  no 
bi^ot,  and  though  my  ambition  is  to  take 
a  lair  view  of  both  sides  of  a  question,  I 
utterly  fail  to  do  so.  And  if  again  I 
turn  to  experience,  I  not  only  find 
abundant  evidence  to  prove,  but  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge,  that  wherever 
good  schools  exist,  the  parents  take  pos- 
session of  them  for  their  children,  and 
care  nothing  for  the  ecclesiastical  differ- 
ences of  the  managers.  I  know  that  was 
the  case  even  before  there  was  a  Con- 
science Clause  established,  and  when 
Government  Inspectors  were  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England.  And  I  most 
say  I  find  it  now  impossible  to  bring 
home  to  mvself  that  with  this  Conscience 
Clause  ia  evezr  public  elementary  schoc^ 
with  the  clause  which  forbids  the  teach- 
ing of  any  creed  in  such  a  school,  and 
with  other  safeguards  e3dsting.  even  if  S 
these  were  not  su£cient,  I  sav  I  find  it  I 
quite  impossible  to  believe  that  there  is  I 
anv  force,  anv  life*  anv  subsiaxiice  wbas-  I 


ever  in  this  objection  of  the  hon.  Geoii»> 
men.  That  it  is  put  forward,  and  ptt 
forward  with  eloquence,  strength,  and 
pertinacity,  I  know  well ;  but  those 
who  do  so  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  it  needs  explanation,  and  that  ths 
explanation  one  suggests  to  oneidf 
is  more  creditable  to  their  courage  and 
ingenuity  than  to  their  liberality  and 
zeal  for  education. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  Sir,  ti 
wishing  to  arg^e  in  favour  of  indi- 
rect as  against  direct  compulsioa.  I 
am  very  reluctant  to  reg^aid  them  at 
rivals.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  unani- 
mously admitted  that  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  enlisting  all  the  motives  of  tlw 
parent,  both  good  and  bad,  in  favour  of 
education,  and  in  principle  at  leait, 
though  naturaUy  there  vnU.  be  objec- 
tions raised  to  details,  there  will  pro- 
bably be  no  opposition  to  that  extenMn 
of  it  which  this  Bill  propoeea.  It  ii 
upon  the  latter — upon  the  qnesftioii  d 
how  to  grant  direct  powers  for  the  tarn- 
pulsory  attendance  of  children  bekv 
10  that  the  battle  will  be  raised—^ 
in  fact  it  has  already  commenced^  and  it 
is  upon  this  point  that  I  submit  the  Bill 
is  wiser  than  mv  hon.  Friend. 

Now,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  ^ 
House — and  I  am  much  obliged  to  ^«n 
for  their  indulgence,  upon  which  I  will 
trespass  but  very  little  longer — I  hsft 
tried  to  point  out  the  principles,  whieh  1 
humbly  venture  to  insist  shaonld  guide  w 
in  this  matter.  I  have  endeavouied  tp 
show  negatively  that  the  propoeal  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  and  certain  other  edacs- 
tionists  in  this  House,  and  oat  of  it,  sif 
not  worthy  of  our  aixiE-p^aiMe.  Ijet  wft 
indicate  vny  s^ortlv  the  roajops  why  I 
think  this  Bill  is  sound  in  principle  and 
practical  in  its  character.  Xow.  in  ^ 
first  place.  Sir.  liiis  Bill  aroids  the  error 
of  trying  to  set  :ip  unifonnitj  where 
uniformitv  doe$  zt«  aad 
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quirements  of  the  diyersified  parts  of 
the  country  which  it  will  affect  and  bene- 
fit. How  else  could  you  hope  for  the  in- 
telligent co-operation  of  those  who  have 
to  work  it,  or  to  be  controlled  by  it  ? 
Am  I  to  be  told  that  in  a  part  of  the 
country  like  that  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  where  it  is  upon 
record  that  children  seldom,  if  ever,  go 
to  work  before  11  or  12,  and  then  only 
for  summer  work,  it  can  be  reasonable 
or  fair  to  impose  restrictions  and  ma- 
chinery, which  mean  expense,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  that  which  is  al- 
ready done?  Surely  we  have  some 
right,  Sir,  to  ask  to  be  let  alone — or,  at 
an  eyents,  to  be  trusted  with  the  discre- 
tion— if  you  will  it,  the  privilege— of 
putting  into  force  ourselyes  the  ma- 
chinery offered  us  by  the  Bill.  And  this 
leads  me.  Sir,  to  say  a  word  about  the 
fitness  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  ex- 
ercise these  powers.  It  is  a  common 
objection  to  them  that,  being  composed 
to  a  great  extent  of  farmers  and  em- 
ployers of  labour,  they  will  not  be  too 
anxious  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  Sir,  used 
expressions  about  the  predisposition  of 
ex  oficto  Guardians,  which  the  past  history 
of  educational  efforts  in  no  sort  of  degree 
warranted  his  making  against  them, 
whether  as  county  gentlemen  or  clerical 
magistrates.  But,  again,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  local  authorities  is  not 
the  sole  measure  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  Bill — for  that  you  have  the 
authority  of  the  Education  Department 
at  their  back,  and  your  experience  of 
that  authority  is  that  it  is  certainly  not 
to  be  charged  with  remissness  or  negli- 
gence. But,  more  than  this,  and  speak- 
ing now  of  those  for  whom  I  am  bound 
to  speak,  I  unhesitatingly  say,  in  the 
words  of  that  Eeport  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  that  so  far  firom  being 
lukewarm  in  promoting  the  education  of 
their  labourers,  or  hostile  to  it,  the 
farmers  in  the  division  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  give  every  encou- 
ragement to  the  schools,  in  some  cases 
supporting  them  altogether,  and  in 
others  paying  the  school  fees  of  the 
children  entirely  or  in  part.  I  will 
make  another  quotation,  and  say,  I  find 
that  in  the  southern  division  of  my 
county  (certainly  not  more  favourably 
inclined  to  education  than  the  northern), 
the  Hexham  Board  of  Guardians  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Henley  that — 


"Few,  if  any,  fannen  in  their  Union  em. 
ployed  either  boys  or  girls  under  12  or  13,  and 
they  would  prefer  not  to  have  tliem  till  they  are 
14  or  16 ;  and  they  recommended  that  no  boy 
or  girl  be  allowed  to  be  employed  under  12  or 
13  without  produdng  a  certificate  of  attendance 
at  school  for  a  certain  number  of  days  during 
the  preceding  six  months.*' 

Another  Board  of  Guardians,  again — 
that  of  Bellingham — reported — 

<<That  children  of  either  sex  under  12  years 
of  age  are  of  little  use  to  the  farm,  and  ought  to 
be  at  sdiool  under  that  age." 

I  think  that  men  who,  10  years  ago, 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  held  such 
views,  may  fairly  be  trusted  to  the  ex- 
tent this  Bill  proposes.  Nor  do  I  see. 
Sir,  any  force  in  the  objection  that  by 
such  agents  you  will  bring  education 
into  association  with  pauperism.  The 
Guardians  will  only  pay  the  fees  where 
the  parent  is  too  poor,  and  in  that  case 
who  else  but  the  relieving  officer  is  the 
responsible  and  proper  person  for  such  a 
duty  ?  And  the  work  is  not  new  ;  for  in 
the  case  of  paupers  the  Gxiardians  have 
not  only  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  fees 
at  any  school  selected  by  the  parents, 
but  have  taken  care  through  their  offi- 
cers to  enforce  attendance.  And  again, 
Sir,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
a  real  connection  between  wages  and 
education.  Hunger  and  ignorance  are 
both  bad  to  bear,  but  hunger  is  the 
hardest ;  and  as,  in  the  case  of  nations, 
it  is  in  the  main  true  to  assert  that  pros- 
perity and  wealth  must  precede  high 
literary  culture,  so  is  it  undeniably  true 
— and  let  my  own  county  be  again  the 
witness — ^that  good  wages  make  good 
education,  rather  than  good  education 
good  wages. 

Sir,  in  the  support  which  I  give, 
and  give  most  heartily,  to  this  Bill,  let 
me  not  be  supposed  to  be  holding  it 
up  as  a  pattern  of  perfection.  Of  its 
principle  I  most  unhesitatingly  ap- 
prove ;  but  certainly  I  am  not  here  to 
say  that  it  does  not  contain  faults  both 
of  omission  and  commission.  Its  details 
I  might  easily  criticize.  I  think  it,  for 
instance,  exceedingly  doubtful  how  far 
the  Bill  is  wise  in  committing  such 
powers  to  the  undefined  Committees  to 
be  appointed  by  Boards  of  Guardians — 
how  far  the  system  of  free  education 
prizes  is  either  sound  or  practical; 
whether  some  of  the  exemptions  ought 
so  explicitly  to  be  defined  by  statute. 
Nor  am  I  imwilling  to  confess  that  the 
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Billmifflit  have  contained  Bome  facili- 
ties and  provisions  which  would  hare 
been  perhaps  only  fair  and  just,  cer- 
tainly very  acceptable,  to  those  who  are 
now  most  heavily  burdened  in  the 
struggle  to  maintain  their  old-estab- 
lished schools.  But  meanwhile,  Sir,  I 
believe  this  to  be,  as  I  have  said,  a  loyal 
and  honest  measure.  No  country  ever 
did  more  for  education  within  the  space 
of  six  years  than  we  have  done  since 
1870.  This  Bill  advances  in  the  old 
lines  upon  which  the  policy,  the  success- 
ful policy,  of  that  Act  was  based.  It 
enforces  still  more  strongly  the  doctrine 
of  parental  responsibility;  it  tightens 
the  grasp  of  compulsion.  I  do  trust. 
Sir,  this  Session  may  see  it  passed ;  and 
I  believe  that  if  this  be  the  case  we  shall 
hasten  the  day,  which  it  may  perhaps  be 
too  sanguine  for  us  just  now  to  antici- 
pate, when  compulsion  shall  have  be- 
come effete  machinery,  and  parental  re- 
sponsibility shall  need  no  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  its  enforcement. 

Lord  FREDEEICK  CAVENDISH 
said,  he  did  not  know  whether  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Mundella)  intended  to  di- 
vide upon  his  Amendment,  but  the 
House  was  certainly  much  indebted  to 
him  for  having  moved  it.  There  were 
many  points  that  would  have  hereafter 
to  be  discussed  ;  but  the  question  imme- 
diately before  them  was  quite  sufficient 
to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  Amendment  was  not  hostile  to  the 
Bill,  because  it  could  if  adopted,  be  in- 
corporated in  it,  and  for  this  reason  he 
should  support  that  Amendment.  No- 
tices of  Amendment  had  been  given  for 
Committee  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  and  by  himself 
which  would,  he  believed,  practicaUy  do 
what  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Mundella) 
desired.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Re- 
port on  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act 
should  go  for  nothing,  so  far  as  regarded 
agricultural  children  *  but  the  fact  was, 
that  the  condition  of  those  children  came 
within  the  scope  of  their  inquiry,  for 
they  were  directed  to  inquire  in  refer- 
ence to  trades,  industries,  and  occupa- 
tions other  than  those  which  were 
dealt  with  by  the  Act  of  1874,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  whether  further 
provision  was  required  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  the  education  of  young 
persons  and  children.  How  could  the 
Commissioners  have  fulfilled  that  duty 
if  they  had  not  inquired  into  the  condi- 
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tion  of  agrioultaral  children  ?    In  t]i« 
discussion  upon  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  of  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon),  to 
establish  school  boards  throughout  the 
country  and  to  provide  for  direct  oom- 
pulsion,  the  noble  Lord  ( Yiscount  Sandoa) 
said  that  the  Government  would  appoint 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
of  the  Labour  Laws  in  connection  with 
education,  which  would  include  the  case 
of  agricultural  children.     It  appeared 
from  the  Returns  of   population  that 
there    were    in    the    country    400,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  11  and  IS 
who  were  unemployed.  Of  these,  100,000 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  100,000 
in  factories,  ane  200,000  in  various  other 
occupations.     He  wanted  to  know  why, 
imder  the  Factories  Act,  there  should  be 
strong  provisions  for  children  who  were 
employed  in  factories,  whilst  there  were 
no  similar  provisions  for  those  who  were 
employed  in  other  capacities  ?    It  oonU 
hardly  be  said  that  compulsory  attend- 
ance   was   unsatisfactory,  because  the 
members  of   those   boards   which  had 
adopted  compulsory  attendance  had  had 
to  undergo  re-election,   and  he  aaked 
whether  there  was  any  instance  in  whi^ 
the  electors  had  taken  the  oppoitnnity 
to  repeal  that  policy  of  the  board.  These 
compulsory  bye-laws  had  been  qiokea 
of  as  an  inteiference  with  the  Hberty  of 
Englishmen;  but  such   an   interference 
with  liberty  could  not  have  been  brought 
about  without  the  consent  of  each  die- 
trict.     He  did  not  see  how  the  Uberty  of 
parents  would  be  more  interfered  with 
by  an   enactment  of  Parliament  than 
when  the  same  principle  was  adopted  hy 
the  votes  of  their  neighbours.     Why  did 
not  those  who  objected  to  the  compnlsioii 
as  an  interference  with  liberty  more  to 
repeal  the  law  that  established  oomppl- 
sory  education  all  over  Scotland  ?    Did 
the  Scotch  value  Uberty  less  than  Eng- 
lishmen did  ?    Compulsion  in  Soodand 
had  produced  most  sausfactorj  remha. 
He  believed  that  the  plan  proposed  in 
the  Heport  upon  the  Factories  and  Work- 
shops Act  was  preferable  to  that  embo- 
died in   the  present   BilL     The  nobis 
Lord  stated  that  the  key  ol  the  Bill  was 
to  be  found  in  Clause  4,  and  that  daiias 
was  entirely  founded  on  the  priacipls  of 
the  prohibition  of  emplovment.     It  aaid 
that  no  child  under  10  Tears  oC  age 
should  be  employed  at  all,  and  aesft  tkual 
no  child  who  had  not  obtained  a  certifi^ 
cate  of  efficiencT  in  edneatiaB  Ao^H  be 
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employed  np  to  the  age  of  14.  The 
principle  of  the  clause  was  the  improve- 
ment of  school  attendance  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  employment ;  but  the  principle 
of  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  was 
the  education  of  all  children  consistently 
with  the  allowance  of  considerable  em- 
ployment. The  object  in  view  was  that 
children  should  be  employed,  yet  should 
be  also  educated — that  their  education 
should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
their  labour.  With  that  object  the 
Commissioners  proposed — as  the  Govern- 
ment now  did — to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  children  up  to  the  age  or  10, 
but  they  also  proposed  that  in  the  case 
of  children  over  10  years  of  age  the  sys- 
tem known  as  the  half-time  system, 
which  had  done  so  much  good  work  in 
the  country,  should  be  extended  by 
being  adapted  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  The  noble  Lord 
stated  that  very  few  children  went  to 
work  in  the  agricultural  districts  under 
11  or  12  years  of  age,  and  that  above 
that  age  they  only  worked  during  the 
summer  months ;  but  if  that  were  so, 
how  could  they  be  prejudiced  by  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners  ?  The  reason  of  the  bad 
attendance  at  school  of  children  under 
10  was  not  that  such  children  were  em- 
ployed. It  arose  from  the  apathy  and 
indifference  of  the  parents  ;  and  how 
was  it  proposed  to  deal  with  that  matter 
in  the  case  of  children  under  14?  By 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  such 
children  unless  they  had  obtained  the 
certificate  to  which  he  had  referred. 
The  hon.  Member  had  spoken  of  that  as 
a  system  of  indirect  compulsion  ;  but  the 
House  must  not  allow  itself  to  be  misled 
by  words.  The  system  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners  and  that  of  the  noble 
Lord  were  totally  dissimilar.  Of  the 
latter  they  had  already  had  experience. 
It  was  tried  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act 
and  under  the  Agricultural  Children  Act, 
and  in  each  case  it  completely  failed. 
The  reason  it  failed  was  this — that  the 
penalty  on  the  parent  was  so  great  that 
it  could  not  be  enforced.  In  the  present 
case  the  hardship  on  the  parent  was 
great,  but  that  on  the  child  who  was 
prevented  learning  anything  as  to^the 
means  of  earning  his  future  livelihood, 
and  of  obtaining  training  which  would 
be  invaluable  to  him,  was  greater  still. 
But  it  was  said  that  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  certificate  could  be  got  rid  of 
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by  250  attendances  at  school,  and  what 
was  that  but  six  months'  attendance,  by 
which  means  a  child  of  between  two  and 
three  years  of  age  might  become  quali- 
fied. [Viscount  Sandon  observed  that 
the  child  attending  must  be  over  five 
years  of  age.]  He  was  glad  to  hear  it ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  250  attendances 
might  be  got  through  in  a  little  over  six 
months,  and  such  a  proposal  could  not 
be  for  a  moment  compared  with  the  half- 
time  system,  by  which  labour  was  asso- 
ciated with  education.  Mr.  Tufnell,  a 
high  authority  on  the  matter,  had  given 
an  opinion  in  reference  to  it,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  hardship  on  the  child 
who  could  not  by  examination  obtain  a 
certificate,  adding  that  the  hardship  on 
a  clever  child  of  being  deprived  of  fur- 
ther instruction  than  that  which  would 
enable  him  to  obtain  the  certificate  was 
greater  still.  Mr.  TufneU  expressed 
strong  objections  to  a  pass  examination. 
He  said — 

"There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  still  stronger 
objection  to  any  pass  examination.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  effect  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion is  not  only  to  keep  the  examinees  up  to  the 
prescrihed  standard,  but  to  induce  them  to  go 
beyond  it.  ...  A  pass  examination  has  an 
exactly  contrary  effect.  As  every  one  must  go 
through  it,  the  standard  must  be  fixed  below 
the  general  average  ability  of  the  examinees, 
or  an  unendurable  amount  of  failures  would 
occur." 

Mr.  TufneU  said,  in  conclusion — 

"  My  final  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal for  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
who  do  not  go  through  a  pass  examination  is 
that  it  would  be  a  retrograde  movement  in  the 
educational  condition  of  the  country.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  any  foreign 
nation." 

This  was  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  for  two  years  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  consideration  of 
the  education  of  the  children  of  agricul- 
tural districts.  No  adequate  precaution 
was  taken  under  the  Bill  that  children 
under  12  should  not  be  employed,  jior 
was  there  any  provision  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  half-time  system.  It  was 
important  that  children  should  be  learn- 
ing that  which  would  enable  them  to 
earn  their  future  livelihood  while  they 
were  attending  school,  and  this  very 
often  would  only  be  done  by  the  half- 
time  system.  Could  not  some  arrange- 
ment be  adopted,  as  in  Northumberland, 
whereby  in  certain  months  when  children 
were  wanted  in  the  fields,  they  might  be 
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excused  from  attending  echooly  wliilethe 
months  when  they  were  usuallj  idle 
ishonld  be  devoted  to  improving  the  edu- 
cation which  they  had  previously  ac- 
quired ?  The  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord 
left  the  matter  open  to  all  the  anomalies 
which  he  had  himself  condemned.  For 
instance,  there  would  be  one  set  of  rules 
under  the  Factory  Acts,  another  under 
the  Workshops  Act,  and  a  difference 
between  districts  having  school  boards 
and  those  without  school  boards.  These 
differences  were  quite  indefensible.  The 
noble  Lord  gave  reasons  for  dispensing 
with  the  certificate  of  education  in  the 
case  of  children  who  lived  two  miles 
from  a  public  elementary  school ;  but 
how  would  he  deal  with  the  parents  who 
removed  their  residence  in  order  to  get 
into  one  of  these  districts  ?  There  were 
865  civil  parishes  without  elementary 
schools,  and  this  Act  might  be  evaded 
in  each  of  them  by  a  parent  who  had 
neglected  to  educate  his  children  re- 
moving to  one  of  these  parishes  where 
his  children  would  be  employed  at  once. 
In  all  these  parishes  the  noble  Lord's 
test  failed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
were  very  grave  objections  to  the  plan 
of  requiring  a  preliminary  test,  while 
there  was  overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
success  of  compulsory  education,  wher- 
ever it  had  been  fairly  tried,  and  there 
was  no  complaint  from  Scotland  of  the 
working  of  the  complete  compulsory 
system.  If  a  parent  could  show  that  his 
child  above  10  years  of  age  was  well 
employed  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  claim 
half-time  attendance.  If,  however,  the 
child  were  idle,  and  likely  to  fall  into 
bad  habits,  then  he  should  be  compelled 
to  attend  full  time.  His  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring the  plan  of  the  Commissioners  to 
that  of  the  Government  were  because 
the  former  was  based  upon  the  success- 
ful experience  of  a  system  which  had 
proved  its  efficacy.  He  preferred  the 
plan  of  the  Commissioners,  because  it 
would  cause  the  least  possible  inter- 
ference with  employment.  It  would  not 
hamper  industry,  or  deprive  the  parent 
of  wages,  or  the  child  of  its  early  train- 
ing for  its  future  livelihood.  The  GK>- 
vemment  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  em- 
ployed the  prohibition  of  labour  as  the 
fundamental  means  of  securing  education. 
The  plan  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
would  raise  the  level  of  education,  be- 
cause the  child  must  attend  school  regu- 
larly without  some  reasonable  excuse, 
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whilst  the  plan  of  the  Government  would 
tend  to  lower  it.    Theire  were  certain 
provisions  in  the  Bill  wbick  would  be 
useful ;  but  if  his  hon.  Friend  pressed 
his  Motion  to  a  division  he  must  vote 
with  him.    He  trusted,  however,  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  sonunon  up  coo- 
rage,  and  adopt  provisions  snch  as  were 
suggested  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  forBradford(Mr.W.FL  Forster), 
which  would  give  general   satisfiustion 
and  operate  beneficiaUj  for  the  countiy. 
Me.    HEYGATE   said,    he    had  to 
complain  of   defects  in  the  Bill  very 
different  from  those  to  which  attention 
had  just  been  called.     He  reg^aided  the 
Bill  as  nothing   more  than  a  carefbl 
attempt  to  intrcMiuce  a  system  of  indirect 
compulsion,  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  attendance  at  elementary  schools,  in 
a -manner  as  little  objectionable  to  tiie 
country  as  could  well  be  oonoeived ;  and 
the  only  exception  to  this  description  of 
it  was  furnished  by  the   ISth  danse, 
which  gave  a  small  modicum  of  relief  to 
the  voluntary  schools.    To  the  principle 
of  compulsion  he  had  always  objected  in 
theory ;  yet  he  could  not  be  insensible  to 
the  growing  desire  for  it  throughout  the 
country,  and  therefore  he  would  not  put 
himself  in  opposition   to    the   general 
feeling  in  favour  of  it;    but  he  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  thank  the  Gk>vemm6nt 
for  having  adopted  the  least  objection- 
able means    of   enforcing   compulsion. 
He  thought  the  Government  had  gone 
too  far  in  restricting  the  employment  of 
children  up  to  the  age  of  14,  unless  they 
had  certain  certificates,  or  had  made  a 
certain  number  of  attendances,   and  if 
they  had  adopted  the  age  of  12  or  IS, 
they  would  have  had  less  difficulty  in 
securing  the  enforcement  of  the  measure. 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  in  chai^  of 
the  Bui  would  re-consider  this  point. 
The  objection  taken  to  the  Bill  that  it 
was  permissive  in  its  character  was  an 
objection  that  already  applied  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  school  boards  as  to  whether 
or  not  they    would  adopt  compulsory 
bye-laws.      It  was  a    fact  that  large 
numbers    of    school    boards    did     not 
adopt  compulsory  bye-laws,  and,   until 
they  were  compelled  to  do  so,  compul- 
sioi^  could  hardly  be  enforced    in   the 
case    of  Boards    of   Guardians.      The 
objection  that  compulsion  ought  not  to 
be  enforced  where  there  was  only  one 
school,  which  might  be  a  denominational 
school  that  was  distasteftU  to  the  parents, 
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was  a  most  unreasonable  objection,  for 
there  was  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
withdrawal    from  religious  instruction 
under  the  Conscience  Qause,  which  cer- 
tainly was  yaluelesSy  though  not  in  the 
sense  suggested,  but  only  because  pa- 
rents had  no  desire  to  avail  themselyes 
of  it.    The  friends  of  religious  education 
had  great   reason   for   disappointment 
with  the  Bill,  and  it  was  to  them  and  to 
hon.  Members  sitting  behind  him  rather 
than  to  the  Opposition  that  the  noble 
Lord  ought  to  have  apologized  when  he 
disclaimed    any  desire  to    reverse  the 
policy  of  the  Act  of  1870.    They  had 
some  right  to  expect  the  redemption  of  the 
promises  that  had  been  then  showered 
upon  them.    There  was  a  strong  feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  some  relief 
should  be  given  to  the  voluntary  system, 
considering  the  hard  pressure  there  was 
upon  it  owing  to  the  unfair  competition 
of  school  boards,  and  in  various  ways ; 
and  he  regretted  that  the  suggestions 
laid  before  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
autumn  by  an  influential  deputation, 
headed  by  the  Primate,  had  not  been 
embodied  in  the  Bill,  except  the  small 
relief   that  was  granted  by  the    13th 
clause.    There  were  no  statistics  to  show 
what  would  be  the  operation  of  that 
clause,  but  he  believed  it  would  hardly 
carry  out  the  intention  of  its  authors  to 
help  the  poorest  and  most  deserving 
schools.    It  was  shown,  by  honest  in- 
spection,   that    children    in    voluntary 
schools  '*  earned  "  in  Government  grants 
a  larger  sum  per  head  than  the  children 
in  board  schools,  and  the  grants  thus 
earned  should  be  paid  in  full,  and  not 
subjected  to  deductions  such  as  those 
partially  dealt  with  by  Clause   13  of 
the  Bill ;    and    both    &e  history  and 
the  position  of  voluntary  schools  made 
it  a  duty  to  see  that  these  were   not 
overborne  by  unnecessary  hindrances. 
Then,     again,     many     school     boards 
seemed  to  have  misapprehended  their 
mission  and  exceeded  their  duty,  and 
that  increased  the  injustice  of  compelling 
subscribers  to  voluntary  schools  to  con- 
tribute to  school-board  i^ates.     He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  building  of 
schools  had  been  carried  to  a  prepos- 
terous extent ;  and  the  system  appeared 
to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  ever  since  1870.    He 
thought  it  was  time  that  better  control 
should  be  ensured  by  legislation  in  that 
respect.    In  Ix>ndon  there  was  admitted 


school  accommodation  for  412,000  chil- 
dren, while  the  average  attendance  with 
a  compulsory  bye-law  was  only  288,000. 
In  Leicester  there  was  school  accommo- 
dation for  16,500,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  12,000.     There  also  they 
had   a    compulsory    bye-law.      These 
were  fair    examples,   and    not    excep- 
tional   cases,    and    he    believed    the 
calculations  were    very    erroneous    on 
which  so  many  schools  had  been  built. 
There  were  other  points  in  which  some 
relief  might  have  been  expected .   Where 
school  boards  had  become  useless,  or 
where  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
they  should  be  dissolved,  he  thought  the 
ratepayers    who  had    originally  called 
them  into  being  should  have  the  power 
to  put  an  end  to  them.     There  was  a 
general  desire  throughout  the  country 
for  religious  education,  and  he  confessed 
he  was  disappointed  that  this  Bill  did 
not    contain   provisions   to    strengthen 
the  voluntary  system,  by  which  alone 
religious  instruction  could  be  secured.  In 
these  circumstances  he  could  but  give  a 
half-hearted  and  not  a  very  cordial  sup- 
port to  this  Bill.     It  was  good  so  far  as 
it  went,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
He   should    have    preferred    a    bolder 
measure,  which,  grappling  with  some  of 
the  greater  difficulties  of  the  case,  might 
indeed  have  provoked  greater  antago- 
nism, but  would  in  the  end  have  secured 
the  religious  teaching  of  the  country, 
and  entitled  the  Government  who  pro- 
posed it  to  the  gratitude  of  the  religious 
and  law-abiding  people. 

Mr.  EVANS  said,  he  could  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  a  school  board  ever 
since  school  boards  were  established, 
and  that  board  had  certainly  not  squan- 
dered the  ratepayers'  money  in  building 
unnecessary  schools.  They  had  also 
unanimously  determined  that  religious 
instruction  should  be  given  in  their 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
not  force  it  on  a  locality  if  the  locality 
did  not  wish  it.  The  question  rested 
with  the  ratepayers  themselves,  and 
those  whom  they  elected  to  the  school 
boards.  With  regard  to  voluntary 
schools,  the  hon.  Member  appeared  to 
think  they  were  very  hardly  treated ; 
but  Clause  13  would  be  found  very 
favourable  to  poor  schools  in  many  dis- 
tricts, whether  voluntary  or  board 
schools.    So  far  as  regarded  the  general 
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principles  of  the  Bill,  particularly  after 
the  rumours  he  had  hear^  of  re-actionarj 
measures,  he  felt  considerable  relief. 
He  thought  the  Government  should 
have  recourse  to  bolder  and  more  strin- 
gent provisions,  and  endeavour  to  en- 
force what  was  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella). 
The  dread  of  compulsion  in  regard  to 
education  was  proved  by  experience  to 
have  been  very  much  of  a  bugbear.  The 
school  board  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected had  put  in  force  compulsory 
powers  to  get  the  children  to  school, 
and  they  had  found  little  or  no  practical 
difficulty  in  canying  them  out.  The 
committee  of  the  board  had  to  listen  at 
its  meetings  to  the  remonstrances  of 
neglectful  parents  and  guardians,  as 
well  as  to  a  good  deal  of  falsehood; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  dread  of  a 
summons  sufficed  to  make  them  send 
their  children  to  school.  He  believed 
the  same  result  would  be  obtained  if 
compulsion  were  applied  in  country 
places,  and  that  with  a  law-abiding 
people  like  ours  the  difficulties  which 
some  apprehended  would,  as  had  been 
the  case  in  the  towns,  be  found  to 
vanish.  He  should,  therefore,  be  glad 
if  that  Resolution,  which  would  not  de- 
stroy, but  only  enlarge  and  supplement 
the  Bill,  were  carried,  or  if  the  Amend- 
ments which  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  was 
to  move  in  Committee  were  adopted. 
In  that  case  a  valuable  measure  might 
be  passed ;  whereas  if  the  Bill  became 
law  as  it  now  stood,  it  would  cause  dis- 
appointment, and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  would  prove  very  nearly  in- 
operative. 

Colonel  MAKINS  regarded  the  Bill 
very  much  in  the  same  light  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Leicestershire  (Mr. 
Heygate).  He  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  seen  their  way  to  giving 
more  substantial  encouragement  to  vo- 
luntary schools  than  was  offered  by  the 
13th  clause.  He  had  been  in  hopes 
that  the  Government  would  have  been 
able  to  see  their  way  to  adopting  the 
suggestions  he  had  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  for  incorporating  the 
Canadian  system,  or  something  very  like 
it,  in  the  Bill.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated 
that  there  were  various  practical  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  adopting  that  course, 
but  as  he  had  not  explained  what  they 
were  he  was  unable  now  to  deal  with  that 
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part  of  the  questioii.  HowofOTy  ofhh  fliftt 
small  boon  to  those  schools  was,  nnforta- 
nately,  opposed.  It  was  recklesslj  said 
that  it  would  create  inefficient  schoolB, 
but,  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
schools  to  obtain  any  grant  without  fint 
proving  their  efficiency.  The  volantaiy 
schools  now  earned  far  more  of  the  Go- 
vernment grant  than  the  board  schools. 
In  his  constituency  one  voluntary  schod 
in  the  matter  of  drawing  obtained  54 
prizes  in  the  examination  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  whereas 
no  board  school  ever  obtained  more  than 
40;  while  in  regard  to  the  less  orna- 
mental branches  of  education,  in  the 
same  school  99  per  cent  of  the  children 
passed  the  Inspector's  examination. 
Nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  the 
waning  popularity  of  school  boards  and 
education  rates,  and  they  should  look  to 
voluntary  effort,  aided  by  Government 
grants,  as  the  best  means  of  promoting 
education.  It  had  sent  a  thrill  of  shame 
throughout  the  country  to  think  that 
such  a  state  of  things  as  now  existed  in 
Birmingham  could  have  been  bron^t 
about  under  the  Education  Act  in  one 
of  our  largest  towns.  He  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  see  his  way  to  give 
increased  support  to  voluntary  schools. 
The  Besolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield,  if  adopted,  instead  of  improv- 
ing the  Bill,  would  render  it  still  less 
acceptable  than  it  was. 

Mb.  D.  DAVIES  said,  he  did  not 
like  the  Bill ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  be 
BO  far  improved  as  to  make  it  a  good 
measure.  He  regretted  to  say  there 
were  13,000  children  in  a  district  of 
Wales  which  he  knew  who  were  not  at 
any  school,  and  he  hoped  the  Bill  would 
be  so  framed  as  to  guard  against  and 
prevent  such  a  state  of  things  as  that. 
He  was  quite  of  opinion  that  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  Corporations  would  not 
take  the  necessary  trouble  to  get  the 
children  into  the  different  schools.  The 
difficulty  was  not  now  so  great  as  it  was 
six  years  ago.  He  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  oldest  school  boards,  and  that 
board  had  never  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  proper  attendance. 
That  board  had  always  been  elected 
without  opposition,  and  had  not  spent  a 
penny  on  any  of  the  elections.  Unless 
compulsion  was  used  he  was  satisfied 
that  a  proper  attendance  would  never 
be  secured.  Approving  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield, 
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he  was  prepared  to  give  it  his  support, 
considering  the  vast  number  of  children 
in  the  country  who  were  growing  up 
without  receiving  any  education.  The 
noble  Lord,  no  doubt,  thought  that  the 
13th  clause  would  benefit  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  but  in  reality  it  would 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  his  district, 
which  consisted  of  5,600  acres,  the  rate- 
able value  at  7«.  6d.  per  acre  was  £2,100, 
and  that  at  3d.  in  the  pound  would  pro- 
duce £26.  The  number  of  people  was 
360,  and  the  children  in  the  district  60, 
and  at  6s,  per  head  the  cost  was  £18. 
In  the  towns  where  the  children  were 
more  numerous,  and  the  same  staff 
could  teach  double  the  number,  the 
cost  would  be  one-half  what  it  was  in 
the  agricultural  and  thinly-peopled  dis- 
tricts. The  consequence  was,  that 
whereas  in  towns  the  cost  would  be 
cleared  by  the  rates  and  the  school 
pence,  the  Government  rate  in  addition 
would  absorb  the  extra  penny  of  the 
income  tax.  In  his  opinion,  there 
ought  to  be  no  Government  grants  un- 
less the  attendance  was  compulsory. 
Why  should  the  parish  or  district  be 
put  to  the  expense  of  providing  schools 
and  schoolmasters  unless  they  could  get 
the  children  there  ?  As  a  manager  of 
these  schools  in  his  own  district  he  did 
not  find  any  difficulty,  but  he  thought 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  have 
a  little  more  friendly  feeling.  The  noble 
Lord  said  that  Nonconformists  were  an 
*'unclubable  set,"  but  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  such  lessons  were  taught 
to  the  children  as  he  would  read  from  a 
catechism  authorized  by  the  Church  of 
England?  He  did  not  stand  up  for 
buUding  schools  for  every  sect  and  de- 
nomination. Forty  years  ago,  when  he 
went  to  a  Church  school,  no  difficulties 
of  this  kind  occurred,  but  somehow  the 
Church  had  altered.  He  would  not 
read  from  the  catechism  he  had  men- 
tioned, and  which  was  in  use  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, anything  about  doctrines, 
but  he  would  ask  the  House  to  listen  to 
these  questions  and  answers — 

**  Q.  What  are  those  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  Church  of  England  commonly  called  ? 
A.  Dissenters.  Q.  Are  there  different  sorts  of 
Dissenters  F  A.  Yes  ;  Baptists,  Independents, 
Quakers,  and  others.  Q.  Is  it  wrong  to  worship 
with  Dissenters  ?  A.  Yes ;  we  should  only  at- 
tend places  of  worship  which  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England." 

[Mr.  BiBLET:   Will  the  hon.  Member 


name  the  author?]  Why  should  he 
name  him  ?  The  thing  was  clear  enough. 
The  book  was  largely  circulated  in 
Wales,  which  contained  a  large  majo- 
rity of  Nonconformists,  and  was  it  any 
wonder  they  were  offended  ?  [*'  Name."] 
The  book  was  circulated  by  the  Church 
of  England  Extension  Association.  For 
himself  he  wished  to  see  all  these 
separations  broken  down,  and  that  they 
should  all  join  together  as  they  did  in 
the  old  times.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
the  children  must  be  educated  some- 
where, and  equally  clear  that,  in  the 
rural  districts  especially,  they  could  not 
be  educated  in  separate  schools. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  did  not  think  it  necessary 
that  the  Government  should  have 
brought  in  any  Bill  for  education  in  the 
rural  districts  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  existing  on 
the  subject,  he  believed  the  Government 
had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  pro- 
posing the  present  measure.  He  had 
read  the  Bill  most  carefully,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged without  hesitation  that  it 
was  as  good  a  Bill  as  could  have  been 
passed  under  the  circumstances.  There 
were  provisions  in  it  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, would  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  country,  and  for  that  reason  the 
measure  deserved  to  pass.  He  objected 
strongly  to  the  principle  of  compulsion 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  1870,  and  con- 
sidered the  Government  had  acted  wisely 
in  excluding  it  from  their  Bill.  It  was 
their  duty  to  guide  the  parents  rather 
than  force  them  to  educate  their  children, 
and  he  believed  that  their  object  would 
be  effectually  attained  by  the  provision 
that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  work 
before  10  years  of  age.  He  knew  of 
nothing  more  calculated  to  induce  parents 
to  educate  their  children  than  that  limi- 
tation as  to  age  ;  and  he  did  not  see  what 
better  authority  could  be  hit  on  to  put 
that  law  into  force  than  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  composed,  as  those  bodies 
were,  of  gentlemen  connected  with  land 
and  farmers.  The  children  in  rural  dis- 
tricts did  not  require  any  great  amount 
of  education.  All  they  required  was  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  and  do  certain 
sums  in  arithmetic ;  in  fact,  such  an 
amount  of  education  as  would  induce 
them  on  idle  days  to  take  up  a  book  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  public- house.  He 
trusted  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  veiy  high  class  of  education  in 
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our  rural  schools,  as  over  education 
would  have  the  effect  of  driving  away 
manual  labour  from  the  country.  There 
was  no  happier  class  than  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  of  England ;  and  there- 
fore whatever  was  done  in  this  matter 
they  should  endeavour  on  the  one  hand 
not  to  make  education  nauseous  to  the 
people,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give 
them  such  an  education  as  would  tend 
to  drive  them  from  earning  their  bread 
from  the  soil.  He  considered  that  the 
Amendment  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
Bill  by  introducing  the  principle  of 
direct  compulsion,  and  therefore  he 
should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  LYON  PLAYFAER :  \VTien  the 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Sandon)  introduced 
this  Bill,  he  laid  before  the  House,  fairly 
and  frankly,  as  in  fact  he  laid  before  him- 
self when  engaged  in  devising  remedies, 
the  evils  of  the  situation,  and  has  ena- 
bled us  to  judge  how  far  the  remedies 
may  prove  effectual.  The  problem,  for 
which  the  Bill  seeks  a  solution,  is  how 
we  are  to  get  1,700,000  neglected  chil- 
dren into  school.  The  noble  Lord  admitted 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  country  that 
education  should  be  universal.  Li  fact, 
since  1802,  Parliament  has  been  devi- 
sing various  means  of  compulsion 
through  labour  laws,  and  recently  has 
provided  ample  school  accommodation. 
But,  still,  there  is  a  large  deficiency  of 
attendance,  and  parents  do  not  perform 
their  duties  to  their  children.  This  Bill 
is  a  logical  consequence  of  the  Act  of 
1870.  Then  we  compelled  communities 
to  provide  schools  and  education  for 
themselves,  and  it  is  but  one  step  for- 
ward to  say  that  the  individuals  com- 
posing them  shall  receive  the  education 
provided.  There  are  differences  of  opi- 
nion how  this  should  be  done ;  but  ike 
noble  Lord  has  the  advantage  of  a  prac- 
tical unanimity  of  purpose  that  all  the 
children  of  this  country  must  be  edu- 
cated. There  are  three  ways  of  achiev- 
ing the  end.  The  parents  might  be 
forced  by  direct  compulsion  to  send 
their  children  to  school ;  or  the  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  labour  till  they 
acquire  educational  certificates ;  or  there 
might  be  a  combination  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  methods  of  compulsion. 
Now,  the  Bill  adopts  the  latter  combina- 
tion. In  the  wisdom  of  this  I  entirely 
agree.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  antagonism 
between  direct  and  indirect  compulsion 
as  there  is  between  the  subject  to  which 
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the  same  adjectives  are  applied — direct 
and  indirect  taxation.  In  r^;ttrd  to  com- 
pulsion, both  are  collateral  roads  to  the 
same  end.  The  leaning^,  however,  of  the 
Bill  is  to  travel  as  much  aa  poasihle  by 
the  indirect  road.  I  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  that  if  the  result  be  secured, 
for,  as  to  the  abstract  prindpleeinTolved 
in  the  two  methods,  there  ie  nothing  to 
choose  between  them.  The  noble  Lord 
seems  to  think  it  harsh  that  poUcemen 
or  truant  officers  should  drive  children 
into  school  by  direct  compuLsion.  To  my 
mind,  it  seems  equally  narah  to  drive 
them  in,  through  threats  of  etarration, 
by  refusing  employment  to  the  unedn- 
cated.  Both  methods  are  stem,  if  thej 
be  not  harsh,  and  the  choice  between 
them  is  a  mere  matter  of  expediency. 
As  the  Bill  sometimes  uses  one  method, 
sometimes  the  other,  there  is  little  nae 
in  discussing  which  is  the  best.  The  Bill 
in  some  respects  uses  the  indirect  method 
uniformly  and  well.  It  found  our  labour 
laws  confused  and  complicated;  it  makes 
them  simple  and  dear.  It  holds  oat 
powerful  motives  to  ordinary  parents  to 
educate  their  children.  It  enliste  both 
the  noble  and  ignoble  motives  of  sach 
parents  in  the  work  of  education.  Under 
it,  good  parents  will  equip  their  children 
with  the  tools  of  labour,  and  selfish 
parents  will  push  on  their  children  in 
the  hope  of  getting  the  wages  of  their 
work.  And  the  merit  of  this  part  of  the 
Bill  is  that  the  poor  will  feel  that  the 
same  kind  of  compulsion  is  applied  to 
them  as  to  the  rich.  The  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Civil  Service,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  Law,  the  Church,  are  all 
subject  to  labour  passes  of  an  acquired 
education.  When  a  policeman  drives 
the  child  of  a  poor  man  to  school,  the 
latter,  though  he  is  mistaken,  thinks  that 
the  policeman  does  not  go  to  the  rich 
man's  house.  But  the  main  principle  of 
this  BUI  will  appear  equitable,  because 
an  examination  of  the  rich  for  employ- 
ment is  now  made  nearly  as  general  as 
that  provided  by  this  Bill  for  the  poor. 
So  far,  then,  as  indirect  compulsion  will 
go,  I  believe  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
except  as  to  the  absence  at  half-time  in 
rural  districts,  are  framed  in  a  sense  of 
justice  and  with  a  prudent  forbearance 
to  existing  circumstances.  But  indirect 
compulsion  is  insufficient.  The  Bill 
admits  this,  or  it  would  not  hare  adopted 
a  supplementary  system  of  direct  com- 
pulsion.  A  future  educational  standard. 
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applied  to  a  child  in  its  eleventh  year, 
involves  at  least  five  years'  foresignt  on 
the  part  of  the  parent ;  and  as  prudent, 
intelligent  parents  will  exercise  this 
foresight — indirect  compulsion  is  suffi- 
cient for  them.  But  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  thriftless,  improvident  parents,  who 
will  sacrifice  to  the  needs  of  the  day  the 
whole  future  of  a  life.  For  such  parents 
the  year  1881,  when  this  Bill  comes  into 
full  operation,  has  no  prospective  terrors. 
The  labour-pass  system  for  their  children, 
unless  there  be  a  compulsion  between 
5  and  10,  would  simply  exclude  the 
child  of  1 1  &^m  the  labour  market,  and 
thus  postpone  for  some  years  the  work- 
ing ability  of  the  children  of  improvi- 
dent parents.  What  would  be  the  result 
of  relying  on  this  labour-pass  system 
alone  ?  One  of  two  results  must  necessa- 
rily follow.  Either  the  Act  would  become 
a  dead  letter,  because  magistrates  would 
refuse  to  enforce  the  law  against  children 
of  11,  from  a  disinclination  to  prevent 
them  earning  their  bread;  or  the  law 
would  be  enforced,  and  children  of  11 
would  be  at  last  driven  into  school, 
which  they  had  neglected  in  their  earlier 
years.  But  observe  what  an  extrava- 
gantly costly  system  of  education  this 
would  be.  A  child  between  5  and  10 
gets  its  schooling  for  Sd.  per  week.  But 
a  child  from  11  to  14  has  a  wage  value 
of  3«.  a- week  in  the  labour  market.  You 
refuse  it  permission  to  labour,  and  the 
parent  is  deprived  of  this  3«.  a- week  and 
has  still  to  provide  3d.  a-week  in  fees, 
80  that  the  education  which  could  have 
been  got  for  3^.  a-week  under  10  will 
practically  cost  3s.  3d.  above  10.  The 
noble  Lord  would  reply — that  is  the 
fault  of  the  parent  and  not  of  the  Bill. 
To  that  I  would  rejoin  that  it  is  the 
result  of  the  timidity  of  the  Government 
in  not  enforcing  direct  compulsion  on  the 
child  between  5  and  10.  With  regard 
to  the  effects  of  a  general  labour  pass  we 
have  little  experience,  and  certainly  as 
much  of  an  unfavourable  as  of  a  favour- 
able kind ;  but  in  regard  to  direct  com- 
pulsion between  the  ages  of  5  and  10, 
we  have  the  widest  experience.  In  Scot- 
land it  applies  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. There  the  duty  of  a  parent  to 
send  a  child  to  school  from  5  to  13  is 
clear  and  explicit,  and  his  neglect  of 
that  duty  is  punished.  In  I^gland, 
10,000,000  out  of  a  population  of 
22,000,000  are  under  the  compulsory 
bye-laws  of  school  boards.     Hence  we 


have  a  large  experience  of  the  working 
of  direct  compulsion,  and  full  justifica- 
tion for  its  extension.  The  Bill  recog- 
nizes this  by  allowing  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians to  make  such  bye-laws,  if  the 
ratepayers  demand  them.  What  are 
the  chances  of  their  doing  so  ?  The 
Agricultural  Children  Act  gave  the 
necessary  powers  to  enforce  a  modi- 
fied compulsory  attendance,  and  only 
11  coimties  have  adopted  it.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  English  counties  have 
allowed  the  Act  to  become  dead.  That 
represents  the  chances  of  permissive 
compulsion.  Certainly,  in  some  cases, 
Boards  of  Guardians  will  be  moved  by 
ratepayers  to  make  compulsory  bye-laws. 
But  such  action  implies  a  ready-formed 
zeal  for  education.  The  effect  would  be 
to  repeat  the  error  of  the  old  Committee 
of  Council  system,  under  which  zealous 
and  intelligent  parishes  got  Government 
grants  and  preserved  their  intelligence ; 
while  ignorant  and  benighted  parishes 
were  left  ignorant  and  benighted.  So 
with  this  Bill,  it  will  work  well  under 
conditions  in  which  it  is  not  needed,  and 
it  is  certain  to  fail  where  it  is  most  re- 
quired. But  this  requires  no  argument, 
for  the  Bill  gives  us  four  direct  com- 
pulsory clauses.  By  the  7th  clause  the 
local  authority,  though  not  the  parent,  is 
made  responsible  for  the  education  of 
children  under  10.  But  frightened  by 
this  spasmodic  vigour,  numerous  doors 
are  opened  by  which  the  parent  may 
escape.  Even  **  domestic  employment  " 
of  the  child  is  a  statutory  excuse.  But 
supposing  children  are  ordered  by  a 
Court  of  summary  jurisdiction  to  attend 
school,  as  this  clause  provides,  what  is 
that  but  direct  compulsion  in  its  most 
naked  form  ?  If,  then,  the  principle  be 
admitted,  why  not  make  the  parent  re- 
sponsible, as  in  the  Scotch  Act,  and  not 
the  local  authority  ?  The  noble  Lord 
was  very  eloquent  as  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  parent — will  he  accept  the 
Amendment  to  make  them  statutory? 
He  would  thus  lessen  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  screw  which  he  applies  to  the  child 
at  10.  The  screw  which  he  puts  on  them 
is  applied  with  unsparing  torture  in 
Clauses  8  to  10.  Actually,  penal  de- 
privation of  liberty,  through  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act,  is  now  to  be  applied 
to  persistent  truants.  This  Act  of  1866, 
extended  to  school  boards  in  1870,  is 
venr  useful  for  vagabond  and  criminal 
duldreni  but  was  never  intended  for 
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merely  ill-managed  children.  Kecollect 
what  reformatories  and  industrial  schools 
are.  Eeformatories  are  destined  for 
those  who  have  committed  crime ;  and, 
in  Great  Britain,  though  not  in  Ireland, 
they  have  been  confined  to  their  true 
purpose.  Juvenile  crime  does  not  in- 
crease, BO  the  Beformatories  remain 
stationary.  From  1 864  to  1 874,  their  in- 
mates have  grown  from  4,300  to  5,600, 
and  no  more.  Industrial  schools  are  in 
a  different  position.  Their  object  is  to 
remove  from  society,  by  sentences  of 
penal  detention,  which  may  extend  from 
short  periods  to  a  length  of  seven  years, 
scamps  and  petty  thieves,  or  children 
under  criminal  parents.  If  kept  to  their 
proper  purpose  they  should  not  increase 
rapidly,  becausejuvenile  crime  is  station- 
ary. Yet  this  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
for  while  their  inmates  were  only  488  in 
38  schools  in  1864,  they  had  mounted  to 
11,409  in  104  schools  in  1874.  Now, 
the  reason  for  this  rapid  increase  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Local  authorities  use  these 
schools  as  a  substitute  for  Union  schools, 
and  as  a  means  of  throwing  the  expense 
of  maintaining  poor  children  on  Imperial 
taxation.  The  proportion  of  local  rates 
(independently  of  school-board  con- 
tributions) last  year  was  as  £20,000  to 
£134,000  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury. In  Scotland  this  temptation  is  not 
so  great,  because  the  law  forces  parishes 
to  contribute  for  wastrel  children ;  but  in 
England,  where  the  law  is  lax,  it  is  too 
great  to  be  resisted  by  the  local  con- 
science. Since  1870,  the  school  boards 
have  used  these  institutions  freely.  In 
England  last  year,  1,331  were  sent  at 
the  instance  of  these  boards ;  while  in 
Scotland,  where  industrial  schools  have  a 
still  larger  development,  only  31  were 
sent.  Why  this  difference?  Because 
compulsion  is  universal  in  Scotland,  and 
that  suffices  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  large  wastrel  class.  The  school  boards 
spent  £20,000  in  this  experiment,  at  a 
cost  of  5«.  a- head  per  week  to  themselves 
and  of  1 5«.  to  the  State.  And  what  was 
the  result  ?  I  will  give  the  answer  in 
the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Eipon,  the 
Eev.  Sydney  Turner,  who  until  lately 
has  been  the  Inspector  of  these  schools. 
In  his  last  Eeport  he  says — 

"  But  independently  of  the  objections  to 'mix- 
ing such  unruly,  wilful,  and  unmanageable  (or, 
as  they  might  be  truly  styled,  ill-managed) 
children  with  the  petty  thieves  and  little  scamps 
that  the  industrial  school  properly  contains,  the 
expense  thrown  on  the  board  for  the  maintenance 
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of  such  cases,  amoontmg  usually  to  fit.  ps 
week,  is  not  likely  to  allow  of  the  contiinied  ok 
of  so  costly  a  method  for  enf orcixig  school  at- 
tendance." 

It  is  true  that  he  g^ves  a  qualified  ap- 
proval to  such  a  course  as  that  suggested 
by  this  Bill,  that  the  period  of  detenticm 
might  be  worked  out  by  daj  attendances, 
but  he  prefers  Miss  Mary  Carpenter^s 
scheme  of  regular  day  schools  for  dotli- 
ing,  feeding,  and  educating^  these  non- 
criminal wastrels.  The  latter  plan  if 
working  successfully  ;  but  the  mixed 
plan,  as  proposed  in  the  Bill,  was  actaaUf 
in  operation  in  1857,  and  had  to  be 
abandoned  from  its  injurious  effects  oa 
the  discipline  of  the  schools.  I  do  not 
deny  that  if  day  industrial  schools  were 
administered  with  much  care  and  watch- 
fully guarded  against  improper  use  thej 
might  be  a  useml  machinery  in  place  of 
the  more  expensive  boarding*  schools.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  discuss  at  some 
length  this  particular  plan  for  enfordng 
compulsion,  because,  as  the  Bill  is  now 
framed,  it  is  its  essential  plan.  My  ob- 
jections to  it  are  twofold — first,  that  if 
successful  it  would  be  inordinately  costly ; 
and  second,  that  it  is  .unjust  and  im- 
politic. If  partially  successful,  we  may 
assume  that  20,000  wastrels  out  of  the 
1,700,000  truants  might  be  got  into  the 
schools  in  addition  to  their  present  num- 
bers. Now,  without  taking  into  account 
new  buildings  which  would  be  necessary, 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  according  to  the 

E resent  rate  upon  31,000  children,  would 
e  £750,000,  of  which  the  State  would  re- 
quire to  find  at  least  £500,000.  We 
now  pay  £1,750,000  to  educate  2,000,000 
children,  but  by  this  system  we  should 
have  to  pay  £500,000  to  educate  30,000. 
Will  the  managers  of  industrial  schools 
co-operate  in  this  plan  ?  I  am  told  that 
already  four-fifths  of  these  schools  are 
memorializing  the  Government  against 
the  scheme.  The  second  objection  is  as 
to  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  pro- 
posal.  It  is  unjust  both  to  the  child  and 
to  the  taxpayer.  Instead  of  promoting 
parental  responsibility,  for  which  the 
noble  Lord  arsued,  it  destroys  it.  The 
State  i^  placed  in  loco  parentie,  and  the 
parent  is  rewarded  for  his  improvidence 
by  beine  relieved  of  the  care  and  chargee 
of  the  child.  The  plan  is  unjust  to  the 
child,  because  mask  the  indus^ialadhool 
as  we  may,  it  is  legally  a  prison  in  wluok 
a  child  is  deprived  of  personal  Kbst^. 
So  the  sum  of  the  plan  is  thi%  dyil } 
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relieves  the  responsible  parent  of  the 
consequences  of  his  improvidence,  and 
punishes  the  irresponsible  child  for  the 
neglect  of  the  parent.    But  there  is  a 
deeper  objection  still,  for  by  using  penal 
schools  as  the  chief  engine  of  compulsion, 
you  connect  compulsory  education  'with 
crime,  and  go  far  to  render  enforced  at- 
tendance odious  to  the  community.     I 
recollect  whenSny  right   hon.    Friend 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  proposed  to  make 
school  attendance  a  concfition  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  an  outcry  arose  that  he  was 
associating  education  with    pauperism. 
But  surely  it  is  a  hundred  times  worse 
to  unite  it  with  crime.     The  reason  why 
these  penal  clauses  are  now  essential  to 
the  Bill  is  that  the  Government  are  a&aid 
to  make  every  parent  responsible  in  law 
for  the  education  of  his  children.  Accept 
the  Amendment  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bradford  to  this  efifect — 
that  is,  simply  to  assimilate  the  law  of 
England  to  that  of  Scotland — and  all 
these  penal  clauses  may  be  advantage- 
ously expunged  from  the  Bill,  because 
then  the  Industrial  Schools  Acts  of  1 866 
and  1872  and  the  Education  Act  of  1870 
contain  abundant    provisions  for    pro- 
viding for  a  vagabond  class.     The  mis- 
take of  the  Bill  is  that  it  jumbles  up 
this  class  with  mere  ill-managed  children. 
For  them  ordinary  direct  compulsion  is 
sufficient,  as  the  experience  of  Scotland 
proves.     For  the  others  you  have  still 
the  industrial  schools  and  reformatories. 
I  have  discussed  this  Bill  as  an  educa- 
tional measure,  in  order  that  I  might 
not  be  tempted  off  that  view  by  the 
ecclesiastical  herring  which  has    been 
trailed  across  the  path.     I  do  not  deny 
that  the  Bill  is  sufficient,  in  its  indirect 
clauses,  for  ordinary  careless  parents. 
But  it  fails  with  the  reckless  and  impro- 
vident parent,  for  it  is  he  who  supplies  the 
habitual  truant,  and  in  after-life  both  the 
parent  and  the  ratepayer  will  blame  the 
Government  for  its  temerity  in  enforcing 
direct  compulsion.     The  parent  will  say, 
You  had  no  justification  in  trusting  to  my 
inowledge  of  prospective  law,  or  to  my 
forethought,   when  all  experience  has 
taught  you  that  I  had  neither  one  nor 
the  other.     The  taxpayer  and  the  rate- 
payer will  blame  your  timidity  when 
they  find  that  you  throw  upon  them  at 
an  inordinate  cost  the  consequences  of 
the  neglect  of  the  parent.     Among  the 
educationalists  of  this  House  there  are 
many  who  care  more  for  education  than 


for  ecclesiastical  differences.  But  when 
your  Bill  makes  us  all  hopeless  of  attain- 
ing universal  education  through  its  per- 
missive provisions,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  look  somewhat  jealously  to  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  measure.  Then 
permissive  compulsion  in  rural  districts 
looks  like  a  machine  for  filling  old  and 
creating  new  denominational  schools. 
I  do  not  think  this  was  the  object  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Viscount  Sandon)  in  con- 
structing the  Bill,  because  I  have  faith 
in  his  single  desire  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  education  to  the  whole  community. 
If  he  will  meet  those  who  have  a  like 
desire  with  himself  by  making  the  pro- 
visions of  his  Bill  effective  for  this  great 
object,  the  magnitude  of  such  a  result 
will  dwarf  the  objections  to  the  local 
means  for  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.     BIKLEY     congratulated     the 
House  on  the  eminently  practical  cha- 
racter which  this  debate  had  throughout 
assumed.     He  had  heard  with  some  re- 
gret the  right    hon.  Member    for  the 
University    of   Edinburgh  (Mr.    Lyon 
Flayfair)  state  that  a  good  deal  would 
be  said  by  hon.  Members  opposite  on 
the  question  of  the  religious  difficulty ; 
he  trusted,  however,  that  nothing  would 
be  uttered  that  would  lead  to  an  acrimo- 
nious discussion  on  the  subject.   For  his 
own  part,  he  should  not  object  to  see, 
at    all    events,    the    substance   of   the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  incor- 
porated into  the  Bill,  with  the  Preamble 
of  which  it  would  not  be  inconsistent. 
It  had  been  stated  that  there  were  no 
fewer  than  1,700,000  truant  children  in 
England,  but  that  was  an  exaggeration 
arising  out  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Privy  Council  Eetums  were  drawn  up. 
As  to  the  question  of  compulsion,  there 
was  on  that  side  of  the  House  as  strong  a 
desire  as  on  the  other,  although  they  did 
not  speak  with  as  much  emphasis,  to  see 
truant  children  of  the  careless  poor  or  of 
the  criminal  part  of  the  population  sent 
to  school  and  obtaining  an  efficient  and 
useful    secular    education.     He    might 
remind  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  that  the  Bill 
was  intended  to  carry  out  that  object, 
although  perhaps  some  of  its  clauses 
were  weak  as  regarded  penalties  and  as 
affording  loopholes  of  escape  to  those 
who  might  attempt  to  disregard  them. 
The  experience  of  the  last  six  years  in- 
dicated the  necessity  of  caution,  and  he 
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could  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
school  boards  of  the  great  towns,  such 
as  London,  Liyerpool,  and  Manchester, 
to  show  that  with  all  their  compulsory 
bye-laws,  and  with  all  their  staff  of  truant 
compellers,  they  had  been  obliged  to  be 
extremely  cautious  in  attempting  to  en- 
force the  law  rigidly. .  True  it  was  that 
they  had  be.en  able  to  reach  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  who  were  very 
indifferent  about  sending  their  children 
to  school ;  but  when  they  attempted  to 
descend  to  the  lower  strata  their  efforts 
had  proved  most  unsuccessful.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shield  (Mr.  Mundella)  had  natu- 
rally referred  to  the  example  of  Scotland, 
and  had  alluded  to  theBeport  of  the  Com- 
mission upon  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act,  but  in  that  Eeport  it  was  stated 
that  in  the  towns  of  Glasgow  and  Dundee 
there  was  still  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  which  was  not  receiving 
efficient  instruction.  He  might  observe 
that,  although  there  might  be  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  compulsion  in  theory, 
in  practice  it  would  be  found  to  press 
very  hardly  upon  those  who  were  honest, 
but  were  exceedingly  poor  and  destitute, 
and  then  the  sympathy  of  all  classes 
would  be  excited  against  the  system. 
Indeed,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self would  be  the  first  to  complain  in  the 
event  of  anything  like  an  abuse  of  autho- 
rity in  that  respect  being  developed. 
When  the  Manchester  Board  had  at- 
tempted to  put  stringent  regulations  into 
force  they  had  been  strongly  attacked 
by  the  leading  newspapers.  A  good 
deal  had  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
desire  which  the  working  classes  them- 
selves had  that  compulsion  should  be 
adopted;  but  he  imagined  that  they 
were  in  favour  of  its  being  applied  in  the 
case  of  others  and  not  of  themselves. 
They  felt  that  many  of  their  neighbours 
were  a  curse  and  an  injury  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  such  persons  they,  per- 
haps, wished  that  comptilsion  should  be 
applied.  A  great  difficulty  had  been  felt 
with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  children 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  work.  The  Man- 
chester School  Board,  however,  recom- 
mended that  the  local  authority  should 
have  power  to  grant  permission  to  chil- 
dren to  be  employed  half  time  at  the 
age  of  nine,  in  cases  of  evident  necessity. 
With  regard  to  industrial  schools,  there 
were  very  efficient  ones  in  Manchester, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  send  children 
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of  a  certain  dasB  iliaie  to 
establishments  of  that  kind.  Hebelieffd 
it  quite  possible  to  hare  a  nnmber  dL 
schools  of  a  low  type  to  wfakh  tiioK 
children  might  be  sent  without  caoflag 
any  great  cost  to  the  ratepajen.    Ihit 
course  would  be  preferable  to  sending 
these  children  to  ordinaiy  ekimantan 
schools  in  the  first  instance ;  tat  masT 
of  them  were  only  half  fed  azid  half 
clothed    and    of    filthy     habits,    with 
whom  children  of  the   better  dasi  of 
labourers  naturally  objected  to  oansoit 
He  agreed  with  die  hon.  Member  fiv 
Cardigan   (Mr.    D.    Dayies)    that  tiie 
proposed  allowance  to  the  so-called  poor 
districts  would  work  in   a   most   sur- 
prising manner,   and  the    really  poor 
districts  would  not  get  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  in  this  respect,  therefore,  he  hf^wd 
to  see  the  Bill  modified.     Certain  of  the 
deductions  which  were  made  were  of  i 
most    annoyinff   character,    while  they 
saved  very  little  money  to  the  depart- 
ment.   The  public  elementary  scAodf 
should  not,   in  his  opinion,   be  called 
upon  to  pay  local  rates.    With  regard 
to  the  question  of  religious  education, 
he  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  re^et  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Bifi  which 
provided  for  religious  teaching,  or  even 
for    the  recognition    of   religion.     He 
failed    to    see  how    the    fulfilment  of 
parental  responsibility  in  relation  to  the 
education  of  children  could  be  properiy 
secured  imless  parents  were  enabled  to 
provide  for  their  religious  instruction. 
The  country  at  large  would  hail  the 
removal  of  this  blot,  if  it  were  done  with 
discretion.     He  hoped  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  add  a  clause  to  the  BiQ  providing 
that  the  board  schools  should  g^ve  some 
elementary    religious    instruction    that 
would  be  suited  to  the  capacity  of  chil- 
dren of   from  5   to  10    years   of  age. 
On  the  whole,  he  thought  the  Bill  had 
been  very  well  and  carefully  drawn,  and 
that  while  its  proposals  had  been  to 
some  extent  misconstrued,   the   recom- 
mendations of  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
the  Factories  and  Workshops  Act  had» 
been  exaggerated.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  in  the  present  case — as  was  done 
when   the    right   hon.   Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  passed  his  great 
Bill  through  the  House — apply  itself  in 
earnest  to  the  perfecting  of  the  measure, 
in  order  to  increase  the  quantitj  and 
quality  of  sound  education  for  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country. 
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Sdueatum  Bill. 
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Lord  EGBERT  MONTAGU  said, 
that  he  felt  he  occupied  an  awkward* 
position,  because  he  agreed  with  nobody 
in  the  House  upon  this  question.  He 
declared  his  affection  for  the  system  of 
education  which  existed  in  1 8 70 «  when 
his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.W.  E.  Forster) 
introduced  his  measure,  for  at  that  time 
the  progress  in  education  was  slow  and 
sure,  but  now  it  was  rapid  and  unsafe. 
Until  the  moment  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Mr.  Ridley)  rose  to  speak 
upon  this  Bill  it  seemed  as  if  the  Qo- 
vemment  intended  it  to  be  a  serious 
measure  of  legislation ;  but  that  im- 
pression was  removed  when  he  heard 
the  hon.  Member,  who  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Government,  say  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Mundella)  was  one  which  ought  to 
be  introduced  into  the  Bill.  [**  No,  no  !"] 
The  hon.  Member  was  not  present,  but 
he  had  certainly  said  something  to  that 
effect.  Three  defects  were  allegea  against 
the  Act  of  1870.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  said  that  the  machinery  which  it 
rendered  necessary  was  terribly  costly ; 
secondly,  it  was  said  that  the  education 
given  in  board  schools  was  not  as  good 
as  that  afforded  in  elementary  schools ; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  it  was  alleged 
that,  though  the  education  pven  in  the 
board  schools  was  not  religious,  those 
schools  were,  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
existence,  killing  off  the  denominational 
schools.  With  regard  to  the  first  alleged 
defect,  they  found  that  under  the  school 
board  system  the  average  cost  per  child 
educated,  for  purchase  of  sites  and  build- 
ing schools,  was  £11  6«.,  while  in  1867-8, 
when  ho  was  Vice  President  of  the 
Council,  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
£5  per  child,  or  £5  10«.  in  some  excep- 
tional cases.  This  was  a  vast  expense, 
from  which  the  ratepayers  must  inevit- 
ably recoil.  He  found  that  the  charges 
for  the  cost  of  schooling  the  children 
in  board  schools,  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  current  expenses  of  the 
schools,  was,  in  the  case  of  the  London 
School  Board,  £2  12«.  per  child.  Canon 
Gregory,  who  had  written  a  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  while  the  cost  per  child  was  £1  98.  Sd, 
in  voluntary  schools,  it  amounted  to 
£2  98.  lOd.  in  board  schools.  In  volun- 
tary schools  the  expense  amounted  to 
£1  98.  per  head,  whereas  in  school  board 
schools  it  amounted  to  £2  9«.,  the  addi- 
tional expense  having,  of  course;  to  be 


found  out  of  the  rate.  Was  it,  then, 
any  cause  for  surprise  that  school  boards 
had  become  unpopular  ?  He  found  that 
of  14,082  civil  parishes,  only  1,479  had 
adopted  school  boards  to  the  number  of 
1,100 ;  while  in  the  boroughs,  excluding 
London,  out  of  224,  113  had  adopted 
them.  He  further  found  that  out  of  the 
1,213  school  boards  523  had  no  board 
schools,  leaving  690  as  the  number 
having  them.  Then  as  regarded  com- 
pulsion, the  proportion  of  the  school 
boards  which  had  adopted  the  compul- 
sory system  was,  again  excluding  Lon- 
don, in  boroughs  96  to  113,  and  in 
parishes  316  to  1,479,  another  proof — 
if  one  were  required — that  the  school 
boards  were  not  popular,  and  more 
especially  as  to  the  system  of  compul- 
sory attendance.  Then,  again,  he  would 
take  the  test  of  the  Government  grant. 
In  the  case  of  Nonconformist  schools  it 
amounted  to  13«.  0{d.  The  Roman 
Catholic  came  next,  amounting  as  it  did 
to  128.  lO^d.  Next  in  order  came  the 
Church  of  England,  which  amounted  to 
V28.  Sid.  J  while  that  to  the  school  boards 
was  11«.  5  id.  Then  as  to  the  religious 
teaching  in  the  school  boards.  He  knew 
that  there  was  religious  teaching  in  some 
of  them ;  but  the  testimony  of  Bishop 
Ryan,  the  Vicar  of  Bradford,  and  as  a 
member  of  a  school  board,  was  that  his 
experience  led  him  to  the  conviction  that 
in  board  schools  efficient  religious  in- 
struction could  not  be  given.  But  then 
the  board  schools  had  only,  with  a  view 
to  support  themselves,  to  put  their  hands 
in  the  bag  which  was  filled  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  it  stood  to  reason  that,  with 
such  an  advantage,  they  must  in  time 
supersede  the  denominational  schools. 
There  were  many  cases  in  which  Town 
Councils  had  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
children  who  were  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief,  and  those  children  were  sent  to 
denominational  schools  —  in  almost  all 
cases  Church  of  England  schools.  Again, 
Boards  of  Guardians  might  pay  the  fees 
of  the  children  of  **  poor  persons,"  and 
in  spite  of  what  had  been  said  to  the 
conlrary  he  was  of  opinion  that  boards 
consisting  of  all  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
of  the  district  and  whose  other  members 
were  elected  according  to  a  property 
qualification,  would  necessarily  be  in- 
fluenced more  or  less  by  the  interests 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  class  which 
had  put  them  in  office.  He  was  glad  to 
know  that  in  the  case  of  industrial  schools 
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children  were  sent  to  schools  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  they  belonged,  al- 
though he  feared  that  if  the  principle 
were  to  be  carried  to  its  legitimate  re- 
sult great  expense  must  be  incurred  in 
the  building  of  industrial  schools,  as 
under  the  present  state  of  things  a  child 
had  sometimes  to  be  sent  to  a  school 
100  miles  off.  The  Home  Secretary,  in 
a  letter  read  at  the  Sheffield  School 
Board,  stated  that  the  introduction  of 
short  periods  of  detention  would  necessi- 
tate the  establishment  of  special  schools, 
as  the  bringing  together  of  the  two 
classes  of  children  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  discipline  of  the  school.  He  added 
that  the  local  authority  must  be  pre- 
pared to  contribute  a  large  share  of  the 
expense  of  these  industrial  schools. 
There  were  to  be  two  kinds  of  compul- 
sion under  the  Bill,  the  one  direct  and 
the  other  indirect.  There  was  to  be  a 
certificate  of  stupidity,  and  the  parson 
of  the  parish  would  be  the  person  who 
would  usually  be  called  upon  to  give  it. 
One  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  would 
prevent  a  child  under  10,  or  in  other 
cases  under  14,  from  helping  his  father 
at  his  trade.  Nor  would  a  child  be 
allowed  to  do  a  little  sewing  in  the 
evening.  Was  that  just?  With  re- 
gard to  direct  compulsion  the  locality 
might  improve  it  if  it  chose,  but  was  it 
likely  to  do  so  ?  Only  31 6  school  boards 
throughout  the  rural  parishes  of  Eng- 
land had  adopted  compulsion.  He  did 
not  believe  it  would  become  more  gene- 
ral under  the  Bill,  for  neither  the  farmers 
nor  the  Guardians  desired  it.  If  they 
adopted  it  would  it  be  enforced  ?  The 
Bill  said  the  school  authorities  might  do 
this  if  they  thought  fit,  and  might  do 
that  if  they  thought  proper.  This  was 
permissive  legislation  run  mad.  What 
was  the  use  of  saying  they  might  en- 
force compulsion  if  they  thought  fit, 
when  the  House  knew  they  would  not 
think  it  fit  ?  If  the  Town  Councils  and 
the  Boards  of  Guardians  did  not  do  their 
duty,  the  noble  Lord  took  power  to  sus- 
pend them.  But  did  the  noble  Lord 
believe  that  he  would  ever  suspend  a 
whole  Board  of  Guardians  or  a  Town 
Council  and  put  others  in  their  places  ? 
If  he  did  put  othprs  in  their  pl£ices,  they 
would  do  just  the  same.  If,  in  fact, 
these  bodies  put  compulsion  in  force, 
they  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice. 
He  knew  a  town  where  there  were 
several  schools.    One  was  a  Boman  Oa- 
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tholic  school,  attended  by  about  60  poor 
children.  The  Gt>yemment  had  hoy 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  make  oompidafli 
easy,  and  the  result  would  probably  be 
that  all  the  children  would  be  compiled 
to  go  to  one  of  the  Church  of  'Rng^^iw^ 
schools.  He  would  ask  anyone  whether 
that  was  just  ?  No  Irish  Membere,  at 
least,  would  dare  to  vote  €or  a  Bill  thit 
would  compel  60  Boman  CathoHc 
children  to  go  to  a  Church  of  England 
school.  He  trusted  that  the  Hoiue 
would  not  permit  a  measure  that  voald 

Eerpetuate  an  injustice  of  this  kind  to 
ecome  law.  Take  the  case  of  a  him 
labourer,  who  was  disabled  by  an  aod* 
dent,  and  imable  to  work.  He  oould 
not  afiPord  to  pay  the  2d,  a- week,  and 
kept  his  children  from  school.  The 
school  o£Gicer  would  thereupon  come  to 
his  house  and  insist  on  the  children 
going  to  school,  or,  if  not,  the  father 
would  have  to  pay  5«.  a- week  for  each 
instead  of  2d,  Or  the  labourer  might 
say  to  his  children — "  You  must  do  a 
little  work  to  enable  us  to  get  food.'" 
Thereupon  in  came  the  officer  and  fined 
him  40«.  for  each  child  who  had  been 
allowed  to  work  when  the  father  had 
met  with  an  accident.  Was  that  jostf 
He  warned  the  Gevemment  that  by  thit 
legislation  they  were  meddling  with  the 
labour  question,  which  was  becoming  a 
very  serious  one,  both  in  this  coontiy 
and  on  the  Continent.  It  might  be  all 
very  well  to  smile  at  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  Arch,  but  behind  him  there 
were  thousands  who  would  not  be  pot 
down.  The  Bill  would  interfere  with 
the  labour  of  the  very  class  to  whom 
the  House  had  refused  to  g^ve  votes. 
This  in  itself  was  not  wise;  and  the 
time  would  come  when  they  would  spurn 
this  legislation  and  would  be  tempted  to 
spurn  legislation  of  a  more  serious  cha- 
racter. As  to  the  religious  question,  it 
was  clear  that  the  board  schools  were 
not  religious  schools ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe),  in 
speaking  about  payment  by  results, 
claitned  for  the  system  as  a  merit  that 
it  would  secularize  education,  and  said 
that  he  desired  to  go  further  in  that 
direction.    To  parody  the  poet — 

'*  The  force  of  pathos  could  no  further  ^. 
Though  urged  by  Dixon  and  maini^ifi^  hy 
Lowe." 

As  to  the  relief  afforded  bv  the  Bill  to 
voluntary  schools,  the  total  amount  of' 
the  deductions  from  the  grants  whidi 
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by  Section  13  of  the  Bill  were  not  to 
be  made  any  longer  would  amount  to 
£28,142,  BO  that  only  l-d4th  of  the  grant 
would  be  added  to  some  Koman  Camolio 
schools,  l-40th  to  Church  schools,  l-54th 
to  Nonconformist  schools,  and  1-1 30th  to 
board  schools ;  but  if  all  the  750  poor 
children  now  at  large  were  compelleii  to 
attend,  and  paid  their  fees  at  the  rate 
of  2d,  they  would  amount  to  £6,250. 
That  proceeding  he  objected  to  because 
it  would  simply  relieve  the  rates.  It 
was  not  the  poor  place  but  the  poor 
school  that  required  help ;  and  there 
was  many  a  poor  school  in  a  rich  place. 
As  cumulative  voting  did  not  exist  in 
the  election  of  Gu£u^ians,  they  were 
mostly  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  local  committee  they  would 
appoint  would  usually  consist  of  the 
parson  and  his  two  churchwardens,  who 
would  compel  Dissenters  and  Koman 
Catholics  to  send  their  children  to  a 
Church  of  England  school  and  to  pay 
its  fees.  That  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  a  sectarian  agitation  throughout 
the  country  that  would  not  die  out  until 
it  had  put  an  end  to  religious  education 
in  England,  which  would  inflict  great 
injury  not  only  on  the  working  man, 
but  a  still  greater  one  in  a  religious 
point  of  view.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  Bill  would  supply  the  defects  of  past 
legislation  was  that  it  would  prevent 
other  school  boards  being  established 
and  necessitate  legislation  for  getting 
rid  of  those  which  exist.  No  Noncon- 
formist, and  certaiilly  no  Irish  Member, 
ought  to  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  fell  said,  he  was  entirely  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  particular  sys- 
tem of  education  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  sat  down  would  advocate.  His 
speech  reminded  him  of  a  remark  he 
once  heard  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  ad- 
dress to  the  Conservative  Members, 
when  in  Opposition,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill.  He  compared 
the  Opposition  to  oxen,  who,  being  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  fat  pasture, 
hunted  about  to  find  a  corner  of  the  field 
in  which  there  was  a  crop  of  nettles  or 
thistles  in  which  they  might  get  their 
noses  stung.  He  thought  even  on  that 
— the  Conservative — side  of  the  House 
the  Bill  had  not  been  received  with  that 
hearty  approval  which  it  deserved.  It 
required  that  the  parent  should  send 
his  child  to  school  from  the  age  of  5 
to  10  with  something  like  regularity,  so 


as  to  ensure  his  attendance  for  250  days 
in  the  year ;  and  if  the  required  atten- 
dances had  not  taken  place  the  parent 
might  be  then  required  to  send  the  child 
to  school  until  he  attained  the  age  of  14. 
No  new  educational  local  authority 
was  to  be  brought  into  existence. 
The  powers  of  the  Bill  were  to  be  en- 
trusted to  an  old  local  authority,  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  enforce  its  provisions ;  and, 
finally,  if  the  local  authorities  were  in 
default  the  Education  Department  would 
have  the  power  to  supersede  them. 
Those  were  very  important,  and  at  the 
same  time  simple  and  intelligible,  provi- 
sions, and  went  a  considerable  length  in 
the  direction  of  compulsion.  The  question 
they  had  to  ask  themselves  now  was  whe- 
ther the  country  was  prepared  to  submit 
to  more  than  was  proposed  by  the  Bill. 
He  thought  not,  and  further,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  injurious  than  an  attempt 
to  thrust  on  the  country  a  code  of 
laws  which  the  people  did  not  approve 
and  were  not  prepared  to  respect  or 
enforce.  In  his  opinion,  the  Bill  went 
as  far  as  the  country  was  willing  to  go. 
If  any  alteration  was  made  in  it,  he 
would  desire  some  little  change  in  the 
exceptions.  These,  in  the  form  he  found 
them  in  the  Bill,  might  afford  a  loop-hole 
through  which  parents  might  escape 
from  the  legal  obligations  intended  to 
be  imposed  on  them.  But  that  point 
would  be  considered  in  Committee.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  adhere  to 
the  Bill  as  closely  as  they  could,  for  it 
had  been  drawn  by  a  master-hand  with 
great  care  and  apparently  without  secta- 
rian views,  either  to  advance  the  cause  of 
the  Church  or  Dissent. 

Mb.  DIXON  understood  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Lyon  Flay- 
fair)  to  say  that  if  the  Government  could 
see  their  way  to  accept  the  Amendment  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  both 
those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  would  be 
prepared  to  support  the  Bill;  but  the 
House  would  not  be  surprised  when  he 
stated  that  he  should  not  be  prepared  to 
support  the  BUI  even  if  that  Amendment 
were  accepted  by  the  Government.  He 
said  more,  even  if  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mun- 
della)  were  accepted  by  the  Government, 
it  would  not  entirely  remove  his  objec- 
tions to  the  BiU,    Without  troubling  the 
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House  with  aay  ftrgament  at  present,  he 
would  YQTj  briefly  state  the  ohanges  he 
should  like  to  see  made  in  the  Bill.    He 
should  like  Clause  13  to  be  omitted  en- 
tirely from  the  Bill.    That  clause  pro- 
posed to  increase,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, grants  to  poor  schools  or  schools 
in  poor  districts.     Although  he  knew 
something  about  school  matters  and  had 
been  accustomed  to  study  the  clauses  of 
Education  Bills,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
make  out  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
clause.    He  could  not  understand  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  it,  because,  accord- 
ing to  his  reading  of  the  clause,  Bir- 
mingham would  be  proclaimed  a  poor 
district.    He  could  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  was  really  the  intention  of 
the  Government.    It  might  be  that  the 
clause  had  been  drawn   up  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  represent  their  inten- 
tion.    He  presumed  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  afford  some  assist- 
ance to  what  was  ordinarily  understood 
by  the  words  poor  or  struggling  denomi- 
national schools.    He  thought  schools  of 
that  description  ought  to  be  handed  over 
by  some  means  or  other  to  the  local  au- 
thorities, who  would  be  able  to  supply 
any  deficiency  in  their  means  out   of 
public  funds  and  to  give  public  manage- 
ment   and    control.     There  were    two 
other  points  in  which  he  wished  changes 
to  be  made  which  he  thought  important. 
One  was  with  reference  to  direct  compul- 
sion, and  the  other  with  reference  to  the 
powers  to  be  given  under  this  Bill  to  the 
local  authorities  who  were  charged  with 
the  carrying  out  of  compulsion.     Whilst 
he  did  not  wish  to  raise  any  objection  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  with  reference 
to  indirect  compulsion,  he  must  say  that, 
in  his  opinion,  those  provisions  were  of 
the  most  severe  and  stringent  character, 
so  severe  and  so  stringent  that,  if  they 
stood  alone,  he  for  one,  much  as  he  was 
in  favour  of  compulsion,  and  greatly  as 
he  desired  the  education  of  the  people, 
should  hesitate  before  he  gave  his  vote 
for  the  Bill.     What  was  required,  and 
what  would,  in  fact,  take  away  almost 
entirely  the  stringency  of  the  indirect 
compulsion  clauses,  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory provision  for  direct  compulsion,  be- 
cause, if  a  direct  compulsory  law  worked 
satisfactorily,   then  indirect  compulsion 
almost  ceased  to  be  necessary.    He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  direct  compul- 
sory clause  of  the  Bill  was  extremely 
roundabout,  and  would  be  very  imper- 
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feet  in  its  operation.     He  doubted  whe- 
ther the  House  Mly  comprehended  what 
its  effect  would  be.    They  were  to  be 
launched  in  a  course  the  effect  of  which 
they  could  not  anticipate,  because  they 
had  had  no  experience  of  it ;  and  they 
were  asked  to  leave  a  channel  which  they 
knew,  and  of  the  success  of  which  they 
had  had  experience.    It  would  be  much 
better  if,  having  fixed  upon  the  local 
authority,  they  were  to  say  simply  that 
they  would  give  to  that  authority  the 
power  of  enacting  bye-laws  which  was 
given  by  the  Act  of  1870  ;  but  with  this 
difference  that  thpy  would  make  it  obli- 
gatory upon  all  local  authoritiee — ^whe- 
ther school  boards.  Town  Councils,  or 
Boards  of  Guardians — to  make  and  en- 
force   compulsory    bye-laws.      In    his 
opinion,  compulsory  bye-laws  so  framed 
would  be  much  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  they  had  in  view  tifian  the  first 
section  of  Clause  7.     They  had  often 
been  told  that  the  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  varied  oon- 
siderably,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to 
make  a  law  which  should  apply  with 
equal  force  and  justice  in  every  district, 
and  they  had  been  told,  moreover,  that 
they  in  that  House  were  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with    the  circumstances    of 
every  district.   If,  therefore,  they  left  the 
formation  and  carrjdng  out  of  the  bye- 
laws  to  the  various  districts,  he  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  compulsory  laws 
so  framed  would  be  more  perfect  and 
more  effective  than  anything  that  could 
be  done  under  the  fifst  section  of  Clause 
7.     He  had  always  been  considered  to 
be  the  advocate  of  school  boards,  and 
when  on  three  several  occasions  he  had 
brought  forward  an  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Bill  he  had  been  met  with  the 
objection  almost  universally  ftoxa  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  not  that  his 
Bill  was  a  measure  for  direct  compul- 
sion, but  that  it  was  a  Bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  universal  school  boards.   He 
assured  the  House  that  he  was  willing 
now  to  support  the  Government  in  the 
establishment  of  a  different  machinery — 
that  was  to  say,  a  machinery  of  Boiu^ 
of   Guardians  and  Town   Councils  for 
carrying   out    compulsion.      He    must, 
however,  remind  the  House  that  he  did 
not  think  this  machinery  was  as  good  fts 
the  machinery  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and 
he  had  stated  on  various  occasions  his 
reasons  for  entertaining  that  opinion. 
Boards  of  GuardianSi  though  nominaUy 
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popular  assembliefl,  were  not  really 
elected  by  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  would  be  sent  to  the  schools.  With 
a  strong  compulsory  education  law  they 
ought  to  have  a  popular  representative 
body  to  enforce  it,  and  that  body  should 
be  representative,  not  of  the  clergy,  not 
of  the  landowner,  not  of  the  farmer 
merely,  but  also  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  themselves.  That  objection  to 
Boards  of  Guardians,  which  to  his  mind 
was  a  very  strone  one,  he,  however,  got 
over  by  looking  forward  to  a  very  great 
improvement  in  our  system  of  local  self- 
govemmentj  to  a  local  authority — pro- 
bably the  Board  of  G-uardians — elected 
by  the  same  constituency  as  the  Town 
Councillors  in  the  large  towns.  In  his 
opinion,  it  was  essential,  if  this  Act  were 
to  work  well  in  the  rural  districts  and  to 
be  satisfactory  to  the  country  generally, 
that,  having  fixed  upon  their  local 
authority,  the  Government  being  satis- 
fied with  it  and  the  country  party  having 
accepted  it,  they  should  give  to  it  the 
full  powers  of  the  school  boards.  He 
had  noticed  all  through  the  discussions 
upon  this  interesting  question  that  the 
objections  to  school  boards  had  been  of 
such  a  character  as  would  not  apply  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  Town  Councils ; 
and,  therefore,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
Gentlemen  opposite  should  not  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  confer  upon  the  local 
authority  of  their  choice  the  powers  of 
school  boards.  If  that  were  done,  he 
should  regard  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  as  statesmanlike,  and  would 
give  it  is  support.  He  very  much  doubted 
the  possibility  of  passing  this  Session  the 
Bill  as  it  stood ;  but,  assuming  that  it  was 
carried,  it  would  not  satisfy  a  very  im- 
portant section  of  the  country — namely, 
the  Nonconformists.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Westmeath  (Lord  Eobert 
Montagu)  had  in  very  forcible  language 
explained  what  the  feeling  of  the  Koman 
Catholics  would  be  if  the  measure  were 
carried  in  its  present  form.  The  Eoman 
Catholics  would  have  no  protection  for 
their  children  against  being  driven  into 
Church  schools.  *  The  Nonconformists 
complained  of  the  same  grievance ;  and 
since  the  Bill  had  been  introduced  the 
most  important  of  the  Dissenting  denomi- 
nations had  met  to  protest  against  the 
frant  of  compulsory  powers  which  might 
e  used  to  compel  their  children  to  attend 
Church  schools.  He  was  not  surprised 
at    their    having   raised    this   protest. 


There  was  no  protection  granted  to  them 
by  the  Bill,  and  that  being  the  case,  they 
were  not  satisfied.  One  result  of  pass- 
ing the  Bill  in  its  present  form  would  be 
to  create  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling 
throughout  the  rural  districts,  and  there 
would  be  a  revival  of  hostility  to  the 
Church  of  England  which  might  ac- 
celerate its  downfall.  The  other  result 
which  might  follow  was  that  the  Non- 
conformists, being  the  most  numerous 
and  the  most  active  section  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  would  insist,  when  a  new  Liberal 
Administration  came  into  office,  upon 
the  abrogation  of  the  obnoxious  clauses. 
But  they  would  not  in  that  case  be  satis- 
fied with  the  mere  repeal  of  these  clauses. 
They  would  insist,  not  only  on  the  uni- 
versal establishment  of  school  boards, 
but  on  the  establishment  of  an  imsec- 
tarian  school  in  every  district.  It  was 
for  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  to  say  whether  these  were  results 
which  they  would  desire  to  produce. 
For  his  own  part,  he  should,  for  the 
reasons  he  had  given,  oppose  the  Bill. 

Mr.  a.  mills  said,  he  was  not  at 
all  alarmed  at  the  consequences  fore- 
shadowed by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Dixon)  if  Parliament  adopted  this  Bill. 
He  did  not  understand  what  the  hon. 
Member  meant  by  unsectarian  educa- 
tion ;  but  he  believed  the  feeling  of  the 
country  would  have  supported  the  Go- 
vernment if  it  had  recognized  distinctly 
in  this  Bill  the  duty  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. However,  as  a  member  of  the 
London  School  Board,  he  wished  to 
make  some  remarks,  as  that  body  had 
been  greatly  abused  in  this  debate.  He 
did  not  need  to  be  told  that  it  was  very 
unpopular,  and  he  would  not  discuss 
whether  it  deserved  to  be  so  or  not. 
One  reason,  no  doubt,  was  its  alleged 
extravagance.  But,  practically,  its  un- 
popularity rested  upon  its  having  en- 
forced the  compulsory  bye-laws  which  it 
had  adopted.  The  Bill  before  them 
recognised  not  only  indirect,  but  direct 
compulsion  ;  and  the  question  was,  how 
far,  by  whom,  and  how  it  should  be 
carried  out  ?  The  London  School  Board 
had  been  in  existence  nearly  six  years — 
and  he  had  been  a  member  of  it  nearly 
three  years.  Its  expenditure  on  en- 
forcing compulsion  was  no  doubt  great 
— £29,000  a-year;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  average  attendance 
of  children,  notwithstanding  the  appli- 
cation   of    compulsory   bye-laws,    had 
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not  inoreased  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers on  the  rolls  beyond  what  it  was 
three  years  ago.  They  had  no  doubt 
brought  a  larger  number  of  children, 
not  only  into  the  board  schools,  but  into 
the  denominational  ones ;  but  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  put  the  London 
School  Board  before  the  country  as  a 
model  of  success  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsion. At  this  very  moment  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  a  committee  of  the 
whole  Board  to  consider  and  revise  their 
compulsory  bye-laws,  and  it  certainly 
appeared  to  him  that  the  effect  produced 
by  these  bye-laws  had  not  been  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  them 
considering  the  expenditure  they  in- 
volved. In  view  of  that  state  of 
things,  would  it  be  wise  to  invite  the 
country  to  adopt,  he  would  not  say  a 
system  of  universal  school  boards,  but 
school  boards  carrying  on  the  compul- 
sory system  in  a  manner  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  London?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
Lyon  Playfair)  had  said  that  by  im- 
posing parental  responsibility  upon  the 
people  they  would  settle  the  education 
question ;  but  that  really  was  a  problem 
they  had  not  yet  solved,  and  could  not 
solve.  A  little  practical  experience  was 
worth  a  great  deal  of  theory ;  and  in 
presiding  over  one  of  the  Committees — 
the  Committee  which  was  trying  to 
carry  out  the  compulsory  bye-laws — 
he  had  never  had  a  task  more  dif- 
ficult to  discharge  in  a  manner  Satis- 
factory to  himself.  Everyone  knew  the 
difficulty.  It  was  not  a  question  of  fees, 
or  the  pennies  and  twopences  which 
parents  had  to  pay,  but  it  was  whether, 
in  order  to  carry  out  strictly  what  the 
law  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  child 
of  very  poor  parents  should  be  edu- 
cated, they  would  go  the  length  of 
breaking  up  the  homes  of  such  persons, 
by  taking  from  them  the  d«.  or  As,  a- 
week  which  their  children  might  earn 
or  might  save  by  ** minding  the  baby" 
while  the  mother  was  engaged  in  some 
productive  labour.  If  this  system  of 
compulsion  throughout  the  country  was 
made  universal  and  without  excep- 
tion, it  would  greatly  increase  the  bur- 
dens of  the  ratepayers  and  bear  heavily 
upon  many  poor  families,  and  would 
end  by  making  national  elementary  edu- 
cation generally  unpopular.  That  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  mistake.    He  had 
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some  experience  in  the  London  School 
Board,  and  that  had  shown  him  that  in 
most  large  towns  they  could  not  get  on 
without  compulsion.      In  London  they 
might  as  well  throw  their  money  into 
the  sea  as  try  to  do  without  compulsion, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  that  applied 
to  small  towns  and  rural  districts.      Ob- 
jection had  been   made  to  entrusting 
Boards  of  Guardians  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  law  where  there  was  no 
school  board ;  but  he  doubted  whether, 
on  the  whole,   the  Government  oould 
have  foimd  any   existing  body  better 
qualified  to  carry  out  tentatively    the 
experiment  which  was  proposed  by  this 
Bill.     It  was  a  case  in  which  they  nciuat 
begin  by  degrees,  and  he  repeated  that 
he  thought  a  good  selection  had  been 
made.    With  respect  to  the  Bill,  as  a 
whole,  he  would  not  deny  that   there 
were  portions  of  it  which  he  would  like 
to  see  altered,  and  in  Committee  pro* 
bably  it  might  be  considered;    but  he 
hoped  the  Session  would  not  close  with- 
out its  principal  clauses  being  a^eed  to, 
and  the  work  of  education  in  the  rural 
districts,  small  towns,  and  remote  dis- 
tricts thereby  greatly  promoted. 

Mr.  WALTEE  said,  he  had  hoped 
they  might  have  been  allowed  to  discuss 
this  important  measure  without  feeling 
as  if  they  were  sitting  under  the  shadow 
of  Disestablishment.      He   had    hoped 
that,  had  not  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.   Dixon)  introduced   the 
religious  element  into  the  question,  they 
might  have   altogether  passed  it  over. 
But  as  the  hon.  Member  had  referred  to 
a  document  which  most  of  them  had,  no 
doubt,  received — a  sort  of  remonatranoe 
drawn  up  by  the  Nonconformist   body 
against  this  Bill — he  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that  he  had  read  that  document 
with  very  great  surprise  and  ybtj  g^reat 
regret ;  and  he  almost  wondered    how 
those  respectable  gentlemen  could  have 
the  conscience  to  put  their  hands  to  it 
What  was  it  they  really  expected  them 
to  do  ?    Had  they  not  been  as  actiTe  as 
others  in  pressing  for  compulsion,  and 
were  we  now  to  be 'told  that,   having 
arrived  at  the  point  of  making  compul- 
sion universally  applicable,  it  should  not 
be  applied — that  they  would  offer  it  all 
the  opposition  in  their  power,  and  sub- 
vert the  whole  existing  system  with  the 
view  of  introducing  something  new  and 
untried?    He  feared  they  were  utterly 
irreconcilable;   but  he  could  only  say. 
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however  intolerant  they  were  of  Church- 
men in  this  matter,  he  had  never  felt 
the  same  intolerance  in  dealing  with 
Nonconformists.  He  must  say  he  wished, 
while  they  were  so  ready  to  discover 
points  of  difference  when  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  sending  children  to  school,  they 
would  be  a  little  more  consistent  when 
they  asked,  as  they  usually  did,  for  as- 
sistance to  help  to  build  their  own 
schools.  He  would  read  to  the  House  a 
short  note  which  he  received  some  time 
ago  from  a  Wesleyan  minister  in  answer 
to  a  letter  on  the  occasion  of  applying 
for  a  subscription,  because  it  was  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  sort  of  feeling  which 
Nonconformists  in  general  entertained 
on  the  subject — a  feeling  which  was 
natural,  and  which  he  did  not  in  the 
least  object  to.  He  was  asked  for  a 
subscription  to  a  Wesleyan  school  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  he  gave  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  He  asked  the  minister 
to  be  so  good  as  to  inform  him  what  was 
the  principle  on  which  the  school  was 
conducted,  because  he  understood  that 
Nonconformists  in  general  professed 
something  unsectarian  and  undenomi- 
national and'  liberal  in  their  Church 
principles.  In  the  reply  the  minister 
said — 

"  Allow  me,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of 
the  Wesleyan  day  school,  to  thank  you  for  the 
cheque  which  you  so  kindly  enclosed,  and,  in 
reply  to  your  inquiries  about  the  management 
of  the  school,  to  say  it  will  still  be  conducted 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Wesleyan 
Committee,  sanctioned  by  the  Lords  of  the  Pnvy 
Council  on  Education.  It  will  be  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  partly  by  Govern- 
ment grant,  with  instruction  given  by  the 
teacher,  and  an  occasional  address  by  myself, 
without  interfering  with  the  time  for  secular 
instruction." 

The  Conscience  Clause,  he  added,  was 
strictly  followed,  and  the  instruction  em- 
braced Bible  lessons  and  the  Wesleyan 
catechism.  **  Beyond  this  there  was 
nothing  distinctly  denominational,  except 
the  name  of  the  school."  Now,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  from  hi8"knowledge 
of  Church  of  England  schools,  that  this 
was  precisely  the  description  which  he 
would  give,  as  a  Churchman,  of  the 
management  and  the  character  of  the 
religious  instruction  adopted  in  these 
schools.  He  might  mention  the  case  of 
a  small  town  near  which  he  lived.  There 
were  three  schools  in  the  town ;  there 
was  one  under  his  own  management, 
one  a  National  school,  and  the  other  a 
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British  and  Foreign  school.  They  were 
all  excellent  schools.  There  was  no  dis- 
pute between  the  managers  of  these 
schools  and  the  parents.  Not  long  ago 
a  poor  woman,  who  was  a  Nonconfor- 
mist, complained  that  her  child,  who 
was  sent  to  the  National  school,  was 
obliged  to  learn  certain  hymns  to  which 
she  objected.  She  had  remonstrated 
with  the  clergyman,  who  refused  to  allow 
the  child  to  receive  any  religious  instruc- 
tion without  learning  these  hymns.  But 
the  mother  did  not  on  this  account  send 
her  child  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
school.  She  sent  her  child  to  the  other 
Church  of  England  school,  and  the 
clergyman  there  very  properly  allowed 
the  child  to  receive  religious  instruction 
without  learning  the  hymns,  and  the 
child  thus  received  religious  instruction 
suitable  to  his  age  without  being  sent  to 
the  Nonconformist  school.  One  prac- 
tical illustration  was  worth  50  argu- 
ments, and  he  mentioned  this  case  to 
show  that  there  was  really  no  religious 
difficulty.  These  remonstrances  were 
got  up  for  Party  and  political  purposes. 
And  unless  you  were  prepared  to  dis- 
establish the  whole  of  the  10,000  or 
15,000  Church  of  England  schools  in 
this  country,  making  them  purely  secular 
schools,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
deal  with  people  who  were  so  unreason- 
able. Strictly  speaking  we  had  no  de- 
nominational schools,  because  the  time- 
table clause,  which  was  insisted  upon 
by  the  Nonconformists  as  the  only  con- 
science clause  which  would  afford  them 
the  protection  they  required,  really  con- 
verted every  school  after  a  certain  hour 
in  the  day  into  a  purely  undenomina- 
tional and  secular  school.  Dismissing 
the  religious  question,  he  came  now  to 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Mundella).  The  Prime 
Minister  the  other  day  stated  that  this 
House  was  remarkable  among  other 
things  for  a  dislike  of  logical  legisla- 
tion. The  Bill  now  before  the  House, 
and  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  met, 
was  a  fair  illustration  of  that  truth,  for 
truth  it  undoubtedly  was.  The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Mundella)  met  the  Bill, 
not  by  a  direct  negative  like  that  of  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  had 
given  Notice,  but  by  saying  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  import  something  into  it  which 
he  did  not  explain,  referring  the  House, 
instead  to  aEeport  which  no  Member  was 
bound  to  go  into  the  Library  and  read, 
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not  inoreased  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers on  the  rolls  beyond  what  it  was 
three  years  ago.  They  had  no  doubt 
brought  a  larger  number  of  children, 
not  only  into  the  board  schools,  but  into 
the  denominational  ones ;  but  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  put  the  London 
School  Board  before  the  country  as  a 
model  of  success  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pulsion. At  this  very  moment  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  a  committee  of  the 
whole  Board  to  consider  and  revise  their 
compulsory  bye-laws,  and  it  certainly 
appeared  to  him  that  the  efiPect  produced 
by  these  bye-laws  had  not  been  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  them 
considering  the  expenditure  they  in- 
volved. In  view  of  that  state  of 
things,  would  it  be  wise  to  invite  the 
country  to  adopt,  he  would  not  say  a 
system  of  universal  school  boards,  but 
school  boards  carrying  on  the  compul- 
sory system  in  a  manner  precisely 
analogous  to  that  of  London?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
Lyon  Playfair)  had  said  that  by  im- 
posing parental  responsibility  upon  the 
people  they  would  settle  the  education 
question ;  but  that  really  was  a  problem 
they  had  not  yet  solved,  and  could  not 
solve.  A  little  practical  experience  was 
worth  a  great  deal  of  theory ;  and  in 
presiding  over  one  of  the  Committees — 
the  Committee  which  was  trying  to 
carry  out  the  compulsory  bye -laws — 
he  had  never  had  a  task  more  dif- 
ficult to  discharge  in  a  manner  Satis- 
factory to  himself.  Everyone  knew  the 
difficulty.  It  was  not  a  question  of  fees, 
or  the  pennies  and  twopences  which 
parents  had  to  pay,  but  it  was  whether, 
in  order  to  carry  out  strictly  what  the 
law  ordered  and  decreed,  that  the  child 
of  very  poor  parents  should  be  edu- 
cated, they  would  go  the  length  of 
breaking  up  the  homes  of  such  persons, 
by  taking  from  them  the  3«.  or  4«.  a- 
week  which  their  children  might  earn 
or  might  save  by  ** minding  the  baby" 
while  the  mother  was  engaged  in  some 
productive  labour.  If  this  system  of 
compulsion  throughout  the  country  was 
made  universal  and  without  excep- 
tion, it  would  greatly  increase  the  bur- 
dens of  the  ratepayers  and  bear  heavily 
upon  many  poor  families,  and  would 
end  by  making  national  elementary  edu- 
cation generall}'  unpopular.  That  would 
be  a  most  unfortunate  mistake.    He  had 
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some  experience  in  the  London  School 
Board,  and  that  had  shown  him  that  in 
most  large  towns  they  could  not  get  on 
without  compulsion.  In  London  they 
might  as  well  throw  their  money  into 
the  sea  as  try  to  do  without  compulsion, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  that  applied 
to  small  towns  and  rural  districts.  Ob- 
jection had  been  made  to  entnuting 
Boards  of  Guardians  with  the  duty  ^ 
carrying  out  the  law  where  there  was  no 
school  board ;  but  he  doubted  whether, 
on  the  whole,  the  GoYemment  cookl 
have  found  any  existing^  body  better 
qualified  to  carry  out  tentatively  the 
experiment  which  was  proposed  by  this 
Bill.  It  was  a  case  in  which  they  must 
beg^  by  degrees,  and  he  repeated  thit 
he  thought  a  good  selection  had  been 
made.  With  respect  to  the  Bill,  as  a 
whole,  he  would  not  deny  that  there 
were  portions  of  it  which  he  would  like 
to  see  altered,  and  in  Committee  pro- 
bably it  might  be  considered ;  but  he 
hoped  the  Session  would  not  close  with- 
out its  principal  clauses  being  agreed  to, 
and  the  work  of  education  in  the  rural 
districts,  small  towns,  and  remote  dis- 
tricts thereby  greatly  promoted. 

Mr.  WALTEE  said,  he  had  hoped 
they  might  have  been  allowed  to  dimui 
this  important  measure  without  feeling 
as  if  they  were  sitting  under  the  shadoi' 
of  Disestablishment.  He  had  hoped 
that,  had  not  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Dixon)  introduced  the 
religious  element  into  the  question,  ther 
might  have  altogether  passed  it  OTer. 
But  as  the  hon.  Member  had  referred  to 
a  document  which  most  of  them  had,  no 
doubt,  received — a  sort  of  remonstnuiee 
drawn  up  by  the  Nonconformist  body 
against  this  Bill — he  must  be  allowed  to 
say  that  he  had  read  that  document 
with  very  great  surprise  and  very  great 
regret ;  and  he  almost  wondered  hor 
those  respectable  gentlemen  could  hare 
the  conscience  to  put  their  hands  to  it 
What  was  it  they  really  expected  them 
to  do  ?  Had  they  not  been  as  active  ai 
others  in  pressing  for  compulsion,  and 
were  we  now  to  be 'told  that,  having 
arrived  at  the  point  of  making  compul- 
sion universally  applicable,  it  should  not 
be  applied — that  they  would  offer  it  aH 
the  opposition  in  their  power,  and  snh- 
vert  the  whole  existing  system  with  the 
view  of  introducing  something  new  and 
untried  ?  He  feared  they  were  ntterif 
irreconcilable ;   but  he  oonld  only 
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the  measure,  on  whioh  they  were  aH 
substantiallj  a^eed,  or  in  offering  any 
•eeriouB  opposition  to  the  Bill  going  into 

Committee.  

M».  MAEK  8TEWAET  said,  that  a 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  Scotland, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  that  because  they  had 
school  boards  in  Scotland  they  ought  to 
be  satisfied.    He  could  not  say  from  his 
experience— which  was  somewhat  exten- 
sive, as  he  was  connected  with  different 
parts  of   the    country,   and  had   been 
chairman  of  a  large  country  school  board 
for  three  years,  and  had  lately  been 
re-elected — that  all  what  was  expected 
of  these  school  boards  had  been  fulfilled. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  tur- 
moil, and  confusion  in  the  election  of 
the  members  of  the  boards,  and  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  expense  in  the  ma- 
chinery employed.     ["No."]    The  hon. 
Gentleman  might  say  "No,  no;"  but 
he  thought  in  his  part  of  the  country 
that  he  had   as    much    experience  as 
anyone  else  in  the  matter,  and  if  he 
had  time  he  could  bring  forward  facts 
in   the  case  to  satisfy  hon.  Members. 
From  his  own  experience,  the  men  who 
were  appointed  on  the  school  boards 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  were 
not  always  elected  on  account  of  their 
previous  knowledge  of  education,   and 
of  some  it  had  been  said,  they  could 
hardly   write    their    own    names.     He 
alluded  to  this  as  showing  that  though 
it  was  not  the  rule,  many  were  elected 
who  could  scarcely  be  considered  fit  per- 
sons to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
education  of  the  people.    As  regarded 
himself,  he  in  his  official  capacity  had 
been    fortunately    circumstanced,    but 
numerous  complaints  of  the  system  had 
been  made  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  he 
could  not  say  that  school  boards  had  given 
such  universal  satisfeu^tion  in  that  country 
as  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  seemed  to 
imagine.     There  was  a  diffipulty  in  get- 
ting good  men  to  act  on  the  boards,  but 
a  stiU  gre.ater  difficulty  in  getting  good 
men  to  take  any  interest  in  matters  of 
education.      "What    was    everybody's 
business  was  nobody's  business,"  and 
the  result  of  the  school  board  system 
was,  that  the  education  in  Scotland  was 
not  as  sound  as  it  was,  neither  in  deve- 
loping the  higher  branches,  nor  from  a 
religious  p<mit  of  view.   It  wae  true  that 
in  Scotland  there  was  a  general  feeling 


that  comptdsory  attendance  ought  to  be 
strictly  enforced.    It  had  been  said — 
"  If  it  can  be  enforced  in  Scotland,  why 
could  it  not  be  enforced  in  England  ?" 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  for 
the  last  300  years^since   1494--com- 
pulsion  had  existed  in  Scotland,  and  it 
was    therefore    no  new  thing  in  that 
country,  not  that  he  implied  by  that 
statement  that  it  had  been  the  rule,  for 
the  Act  passed  by  the  Estates  in  1494 
confined  compulsory  education  to  one 
class — that  was,  the  nobles — and  it  had 
long  been  obsolete ;  but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  whether  engendered  by 
the  spirit  of  that  old  Act  or  not,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  before  the  Act 
of  1872  was  passed,  that  education  ought 
to  be  made  compulsory,  so  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  had  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  insisting  on  the  principle  of 
compulsion.  While  expressing  his  general 
concurrence  with  the  present  Bill,  his 
chief   object   in  rising  to   address  the 
House  was  to  express  his  sincere  regret 
that  it  contained  no  clause  with  regard 
to  religious  education.     He  was  certain 
there  would  be  no  difficidty  in  carrying 
it  out  if  it  were  passed.     The  Bible 
ought  to  be  read  in  every  school  that 
received  money  or  aid  from  Parliament, 
and  if  it  was  kept  back  it  would  be 
denying  to  the  agricultural  labourer  that 
which  woidd  not  only  teach  him  to  elect 
his  legislators,  but  which  would  teach 
him  to  live  so  that  he  need  not  fear  to 
die.     It  was  not  the  working  man  either 
of  Scotland  or  of  England  who  objected 
to  the  Bible,  and  he  held  that  imless 
they  inserted  a  clause  in  the  measure  on 
the  subject  of  religious  education  they 
should  not  be  faithful  to  their  trust  as 
Members  of  Parliament.     The  only  ob- 
jectors to  the  proposal  would  be  the 
members  of  that  party  in  the  House 
known  as  the  Birmingham  School.    Hon . 
Members  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
very  thankml  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter),  for  having  in 
so  straightforward    and  so  truthful   a 
manner    answered    the    Nonconformist 
memorandum  which  had  been  referred  to. 
He  (Mr.  Stewart)  was  not  advocating 
denominational  teaching — little  children 
did  not  trouble  themselves  about  doc- 
trine; but  they  should  be  taught  their 
duty  to  God  and  man,  on  which  surely 
they  were  all  agreed.     He  trusted  there 
would   be   no   strife   or  angry  feelino* 
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and  wbicli  500  Members  certainly  would 
not  read.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  speci- 
fied the  recommendations  of  the  Beport 
which  he  desired  to  incorporate  in  the 
Bill  they  might  then  be  considered  in 
Committee;  but  the  House  could  not 
with  propriety  be  asked  now  to  pledge 
itself  to  recommendations  which  were 
not  so  specified.  In  the  Beport  a  whole 
string  of  measures  were  recommended 
for  the  compulsory  education  of  factory 
children;  but  though  these  measures 
might  be  expedient  for  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  they  were  recom- 
mended, it  did  not  follow  that  they 
should  be  imported  into  a  BOl  of  this 
kind.  It  was  an  illogical  way  of  meeting 
the  Bill ;  and  he  could  not  help  referring 
to  what  seemed  a  growing  evil — the 
custom  of  meeting  the  second  reading  of 
Bills  by  abstract  or  semi-abstract  Beso- 
lutions,  instead  of  "by  direct  negatives, 
which  enabled  one  to  say  "  Aye "  or 
*'  No  "  on  the  question.  It  was  an  in- 
genious way  of  catching  votes,  for  if 
Members  opposed  the  Amendmetit  it 
might  be  said  that  they  objected  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 
Now.  he  did  not  object  to  those  recom- 
mendations, but  he  did  object  to  the 
attempt  to  foist  them  into  the  Bill  in  this 
way.  As  to  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Mun- 
della)  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council,  it  appeared  to  be  very  much  a 
question  of  words.  He  could  not  help 
feeling  that  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
rather  unjust,  not  only  to  children  and 
parents,  but  also  to  himself  in  the  par- 
ticular form  in  which  the  measure  was 
framed.  Undoubtedly  if  sub-section  1 
of  Clause  7  were  carried  out  in  his  parish 
he  should  make  it  a  direct  mode  of 
compulsion.  The  question  of  direct  or 
indirect  compulsion  was  very  much  a 
question  of  words.  In  the  one  case  you 
sedd — **  You  shall  do  this  or  that."  In 
the  other  case  the  parent  was  told — 
**  Your  child  shall  not  earn  sixpence  a 
week  till  it  goes  to  school."  Clause  7 
did  more  than  this,  because  it  em- 
powered the  local  authority,  if  it  pleased, 
to  send  the  child  off  to  school.  At  the 
same  time,  he  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  there  had  not  been  this  ap- 
parent concession  to  the  feelings  of  un- 
willing parents,  and  if  a  more  direct 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  had 
been  adopted.  He  did  not  approve 
the  system  of  waiting  for  parishioners 

Mr,  Wofter 


to  apply  to  Boards  <rf  Guardians  in  mUtst 
to  exercise  the  powers  given  to  them 
under  the  BiU.     The  children  meanwhile 
were  much  in  the  position  of  the  chOdren 
in  the  parable,  who  sat  in  the  maiket- 
place  and  complained  that  while  thej 
piped  their  companions  would  not  danoe. 
So  mi^ht  our  children  say — **  We  have 
comp^ed  you  to  build  schools  for  us, 
but  you  don't   compel   us  to  go  into 
them."    The  ratepayers  had  a  right  to 
complain  that  they  were  taxed  for  this 
purpose,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not, 
while  parents  were  allowed  to  send  their 
children  or  not,  as  they  pleased,  into  the 
schools  thus  compulsoruy  built.    From 
his  experience  as  a  county  magistrate, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  find 
the  great  difficulty  which  was  sometimei 
supposed  to  exist  among  parents  aboot 
sending  their  children  to  sdiooL    The 
greater  difficulty  was  in  securing  regnlir 
attendance  on  account  of  the  many  temp- 
tations to  children  to  stay  away.    Modi 
firmness  on  this  point  was  required  on 
the  part  of  the  schoohnaster  and  the 
managers;  and,  indeed,   the  great  de- 
sideratum just  now  was  strict  saperviskm 
by  managers  and  thoroughly  efficient 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.    Ai 
to  the  body  to  which  these  functioni 
were  to  be  delegated  in  rural  districtB, 
the  Board  of  Guardians  seemed  to  be 
the  only  authority  which    was   really 
available.     The  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field said  that  the  county  magistrates 
did  not  care  for  education,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  very  unjust  imputation 
upon  them ;  but  if  you  had  an  election 
in  rural  districts  the  very  people  elected 
to  act  in  this  capacity  would  probably  be 
the  working  committees  of  the  schoola, 
including  the  parson,   the   squire,  and 
one  or  two  other  gentlemen.     It  was  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Bill  did  not  pro- 
vide for  securing  the  services  of  laoiee 
who  took  an   interest   in  carrying  on 
schools,  because,  as  far  a^  he  was  aware, 
ladies  were  not  eligible  as  members  ci 
Boards  of  Ghiardians.     ["Yes."]     At 
all  events,  it  was  not  the  practice  to  ^ect 
them  in  that  part  of  the  country  with 
which  he  was  best  acquainted.     If  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield  or 
any  other  Member  had  Amendments  to 
move  which  would  remove  defects  from 
the  Bill,  he  would  do  well  to  bring  than 
forward    subsequently;    bat  he  hoped 
that  much  more  time  would  not  be  con- 
sumed in  discussing  the  prinoipha  of 
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Oentloman  irhQ  Iiae  just  eat  down ;  but 
I  ehould  have  supposed,  had  I  not  heard 
otherwise  trom  such  high  authority,  that 
the  course  taken  thia  evening  by  the 
GoTemmeDt  is  somewhat  unusual.  A 
course  soijiewhat  similar  to  this  was 
taken  some  few  nights  ago  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  discussion  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford 
Bill,  and  although  on  that  occasion  a 
statement  was  made  by  a  right  bon. 
Gentleman  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  no 
right  hon.  Gentleman  afterwards  thought 
it  necessary  to  rise  and  answer  the  argu- 
ments addressed  to  the  Government 
from  both  sides  of  the  House.  NowJ  it 
is  somewhat  singular  that  very  nearly 
the  same  reason  was  discovered  by  the 
Government  on  that  occasion  for  the 
course  they  took  as  that  of  to-night. 
When  the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate 
was  moved  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer stated  that  no  Member  of  the 
Government  had  risen  to  answer  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  Lowe)  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  answered  himself.  Now  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr,  Disraeli)  has 
borrowed,  which  is  not  his  usual  custom, 
and  which  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
hear  him  do,  the  argument  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  saying  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  answer  the  arguments  which 
were  advanced  on  this  side  because 
several  of  the  speeches  answered  them- 
selves. Well,  Sir,  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  No  doubt  it  is  extremely  satis- 
factory to  the  Government  that  the 
debate  should  be  so  conducted  that  we 
should  either  answer  ourselves,  or  one 
another;  but  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
more  advisable  if  some  Member  of  the 
Government  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
point  out  in  what  respect  we  have 
answered  ourselves  or  answered  each 
other.  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  so 
serious  a  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney.  If  they  think  this 
a  fitting  way  of  conducting  a  debate,  I 
am  sure  I  am  not  desirous  of  contra- 
dicting that  opinion.  I  can  only  assume 
that  this  is  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  that  they  are  not  anxious  that  it 
shonld  be  brought  with  undue  haste  to 
a  conclusion,  and  that  we  ought — all  of 
U3— to  express  our  opinions  in  the  oourse 
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of  a  debate  from  which  they  admit  they 
are  gaining  very  much  instruction  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  should  treat  the 
Bill.  I  presume  that  after  the  debate 
has  been  conducted  for  a  few  hours 
more  they  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion 
on  the  measure,  and  that  some  right  hon. 
Gentleman  sitting  u^on  those  benches 
will  be  prepared  to  nee  and  give  expres- 
sion to  that  opinion.  The  only  conclu- 
sion I  can  draw  at  present  from  the 
silence  of  the  Gflverameat  is  that  they 
think  this  debate  well  worthy  of  long 
and  protracted  diacusaion,  and  that  if  they 
think  it  proper  to  pursue  the  same  tactics 
as  they  have  done  to-night  on  another 
evening,  they  will  consent  to  yet  another 
adjournment  to  another  evening. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debato  adjourntd  till  Monday  next. 

CUSTOMS  LAWS  CONSOLIDATION  BILL. 

[Mr.  Raikei,  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith, 

Mr.  Ckancittor  of  the  Ezchtqmr.) 

LbIU,   154.]       SECONI}  REAXinfO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Ms.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
its  main  object  was  to  consolidate  the 
existing  Customs  laws,  the  sole  altera- 
tions in  those  laws  being  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  the  penalties  now  in  force 
in  respect  of  infractions  of  the  Customs 
laws.  He  did  not  intend  then  to  go 
through  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which 
consisted  of  287  clauses;  but  if  the 
House  would  consent  to  read  the  BiU  a 
second  time  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
would  undertake  that  hon.  Members 
should  have  ample  opportunity  for  con- 
sidering the  measure  before  going  into 
Committee  upon  it. 

Motion  made,  and  Uuestion  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (Jfr.  W.  H.  Smith.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitted 
for  Tkwiday  29th  Juni. 

LOCAL   LIGHT   DUES    (REDUCTION) 

BILL.— [Bill  173.] 

[Mr.  Syku,  Mr.  Nonnood,  Mr.  WiUon.) 

CuaUlTTEB. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Jfr.  8yka.) 
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upon  what  every  riglit-tliinking  person 
must  agree  in  heart,  for  if  religion  was 
to  be  taught  it  should  be  well  taught. 
It  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  branches  of  education.  It 
could  be  easily  taught,  few  failures 
would  take  place,  and  good  payment 
would  follow.  At  that  late  hour  he 
would  not  further  detain  the  House. 

Mr.  KAY-SHUTTLEWGETH  moved 
the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  Kay-Shuttleworth,) 

Mr.  FAWCETT  wished  before  the 
Question  was  put,  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  debate  been  con- 
ducted on  the  p£irt  of  the  Government. 
He  had  been  a  Member  of  that  House 
for  over  10  years,  and  he  believed  it  to 
be  a  thing  absolutely  without  precedent 
that  a  Bill  of  such  importance  should 
have  been  discussed  during  an  entire 
evening,  and  yet  that  no  Minister  should 
have  condescended  to  reply  to  the  re- 
markable speeches  which  had  in  more 
than  one  instance  been  made  against  it. 
For  his  own  part,  he  begged  to  give 
Notice  that  if  a  similar  course  were 
adopted  when  the  debate  were  resumed, 
and  no  Member  of  the  Government  rose 
until  it  was  about  to  be  wound  up,  he 
should  move  that  it  be  agedn  adjourned, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  replying  to  whatever  the  Go- 
vernment might  have  to  urge  against 
the  objections  taken  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  There  is  one  speech 
from  an  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  which 
will  receive  a  reply  to-night,  and  that  is 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down.  One  more  unautho- 
rized or  unfair  I  never  heard.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  referred  to  his  Parliamentary 
experience — not  of  very  great  duration 
— and  says  there  never  was  an  instance 
known  in  which  a  debate  was  conducted 
as  this  has  been  to-night.  I  say,  from 
my  own  experience,  which  is  not  inferior, 
I  believe,  to  that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  with  Bills  of  a  similar  character  to 
this  the  same  course  is  invariably  taken. 
Why,  the  measure  was  introduced  by 
one  of  the  Ministers  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable length,  in  which  my  noble 
Friend  entered  into  all  the  principles 
and  most  of  the  details  of  the  question, 
and  we  have  naturally  a  wish  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart 


That  is  invariably  the  ciutom  nndar  cir- 
cumstances of  this  nature.    We  have  not 
attempted    to  curtail    the  debate;  we 
have  thrown  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  adjournment ;  and  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared at  the  proper  time  to  take  our 
part  in  the  debate.     The  hon.  (Jentle- 
man,   who  is  always  dictating  to  the 
Government  how  we  are  to  conduct  the 
Business  of  the  House,  gave  a  solemn 
warning  of  empty  threats  as  to  what  he 
he  will  do  unless  we  pursue  a  oonise 
which  is  agreeable  to  himself.    He  says 
we  have  not  answered  the  speeches  of 
several  distinguished  Members  who  ha?e 
spoken.     One  reason  why  we  have  not 
done  so  is  that  some  of  those  Gentlemen 
answered  themselves.     He  says  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mon- 
della)  ought  to  have  been  answered,  and 
also  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh University  (Mr.  Lyon  Playfair). 
Any  observations  we  may  have  to  make 
upon  their  speeches  will  be  made  in  due 
time.    But  the  right  hon.  Member  itx 
Edinburgh   University  answered  in  a 
great  degree  the  ^eech  of   the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield.    We  have  been 
listening  critically  to  the  remarks  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
on    this    great    question    of    national 
education,  and  it  is  only  by  that  atten- 
tion that  the  Government  can  become 
acquainted  with  the  feeling  of  the  House. 
It  is   a  very  common  complaint — one 
which  is  well  founded,  but  one  which 
is  inevitable — that  the  opportunity  is 
not  given  to  many  Members  of  this 
House  who  wish  to  address  it  of  doing 
so.     That  is  an  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  great  interest  now  taken  in 
Public  Business,   and    the   number  of 
Members  who  wish  to  take  peut  in  it, 
and    in    an    important    question    like 
this   it   seems  to  me  that  the  House 
ought  to  have  ample  opportunity  for 
discussing  it.    It  has  had  to-night  an 
opportunity  of  that  kind.     The  debate 
will  be  continued,  and  I  trust  concluded, 
on  Monday,  and,  unless  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  has  just  addressed  us  brings 
forward  any  very  original  views  whidi 
may  perplex  the  Government,  we  shall, 
in  relation  to  the  observations  and  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made,  offer 
our  opinions  to  the  country  and  to  you, 
Sir. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETXNGKTON; 
I  do  not  pretend  that  my  Parliamentaiy 
experience  rivals  that  oi  the  right  hon* 
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Motion  agreed  to  ;  House  in  Committee 
accordingly;  Amendments  made;  The 
Report  thereof  to  be  receiyed  on  Monday 
next ;  and  Bill  to  be  printed  as  amended. 
—(No.  123.) 

THE  NOBILITY  OF  MALTA. 
QUESTION. 

ViscoTJNT  SIDMOUTH  asked  the  Se- 
cretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther he  is  willing  to  produce  the  corre- 
spondence which  has  recently  passed 
through  the  Colonial  Office  in  rewrence 
to  certain  grievances  complained  of  by 
the  Nobility  of  Malta,  more  particularly 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  that  body  ? 

The  Eael  of  CARNARVON,  in  reply, 
said,  he  would  be  very  happy  to  give 
his  noble  Friend  any  extracts  from  the 
Correspondence  to  which  he  had  alluded 
in  his  Question  if  he  would  move  for  it 
in  the  usual  manner.  He  could  not 
promise  to  produce  all  the  Correspon- 
dence, but  he  would  lay  on  the  Table 
all  that  was  material  and  that  could  be 

fiven.  He  was  not  aware  that  his  noble 
'riend  wished  for  further  Correspon- 
dence relating  to  the  suggestions  made 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Island. 
However,  if  his  noble  Friend  would 
specify  what  he  wished  to  have  he  would 
look  into  the  Papers  and  produce  all 
that  he  could. 

Viscount  SIDMOUTH  said,  he  had 
imderstood  that  some  communications 
had  been  addressed  by  the  Nobility  of 
Malta  to  the  noble  £arl  alleging  certain 
complaints  agcdnst  what  passed  upon  a 
recent  occasion,  and  that  there  were 
other  matters  contained  in  the  despatch 
which  might  be  produced.  He  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  Correspondence  re- 
lating to  all  that  had  taken  place. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
would  look  through  all  the  Papers  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  would  then  tell 
his  noble  Friend  what  he  could  lay  on 
the  Table. 

TRADE  MARES  REGISTRATION  AMENDMENT 

BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  tho  amendment  of  the  Trade  Marks 
Hegistration  Act — ^Was  presented  by  The  Lord 
CuANCELLos;  read  1*.     (No.  121.) 

GENERAL  POLICE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  (SCOT- 
LAND)  PROVISIONAL  ORDER  (LERWICK) 

BILL    [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  under 
*'  The  Grcneral  Police  and  Improvement  (Scot- 


land) Act,  1862,"  relating  to  the  b\irgh  of 
Lerwick — Wqa  presented  by  The  Lord  Stewakd  ; 
read  1*  ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners. 
(No.  122.) 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  to 
Monday  next,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  l^th  June,  1876. 


MINTJTESJ — Supply — considered  in  Committee 
— ^Navy  Estimates — ^Armt  Purchase  Esti- 
mate. 

Public  Bills  —  Second  Reading  —  Poor  Law 
Eating  (Ireland)  [166]. 

Select  Committee  —  Report  —  Waterford,  New 
Ross,  and  Wexford  Junction  Railway  (Sale).* 

Committee — Notice  to  Quit  (L^land)  ire-commS  * 
[160]— R.P. 

Committee — Report — Statute  Law  Revision  (Sub- 
stituted Enactments)  ♦  [183]. 

Considered  as  amended^ — Army  Corps  Training 
[182]  ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Orders. 
Bristol,  &c.  (No.  6)  ♦  [147]. 

Third  Reading  —  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act 
Amendment  ♦  [163] ;  All  Saints,  Moss*  [172]; 
Burghs  (Scotland)  Gas  Supply*  [176],  and 
passed. 

Withdrawn — Imprisonment  for  Debt  Abolition* 
[33]. 

QUEENBOROUGH  HARBOUR  BILL.— (*y 

Order.) 

THIBD.  READING. 

Order  for  Third  Eeading  read. 

Mr.  PEMBERTON,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time,  said, 
that  its  object  was  to  authorize  the  Cor- 
poration of  Queenborough  to  improve 
their  harbour  for  the  benefit  not  only  of 
merchant  ships,  but  also  of  ships  of  Her 
Itfajesty's  Navy.  It  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
had  inserted  clauses  to  prevent  the  tolls 
from  being  applied  to  any  other  than 
shipping  purposes,  to  provide  for  a 
regular  account  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure, and  for  the  reduction  of  the 
toUs,  if  they  should  at  any  time  exceed 
the  requirements.  He  considered  the 
opposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea  most  unreasonable,  when 
it  was  remembered  it  had  passed  through 
Committee,  and  had  undergone  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.  His  object  was  to  prevent  the 
improvement  of  the  barbour,  merely  be- 
cause the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
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Mr.  GOUELEY  objected  to  the  con- 
sideration of  so  important  a  measure  at 
so  late  an  hour. 

Mb.  JAMES  opposed  the  Motion 
on  the  ground  that  the  Bill  would  affect 
every  port  and  harbour  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  no  explanation  had 
been  given  of  the  objects  of  the  measure. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  98;  Noes 
23  :  Majority  75. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  DODDS  said,  that  they  had  had 
no  proper  explanation  of  the  Bill,  and 
therefore  he  moved  that  the  Chairman 
should  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr,  Dodds,) 

Mr.  SYKES  explained  that  the  Bill 
enabled  the  local  authorities  to  reduce 
the  local  light  duties,  but  only  when  they 
had  tho  means  of  doing  so,  and  almost 
overy  port  in  the  Kingdom  was  in  favour 
of  that  proposition.  He  was  determined 
to  go  on  with  the  Bill. 

Lord  ESLINGTON  supported  the 
Bill,  believing  that  it  was  for  the  public 
benefit. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER explained  the  objects  of  the 
Bill,  and  said  they  appeared  to  him 
reasonable. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  10; 
Noes  96  :  Majority  86. 

Bill  reported  J  without  Amendment ;  to 
bo  read  the  third  time  To-morrow, 


PRISOXS   (IRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
Bill  to  alter  and  amend  tho  Law  relating  to 
Prisons  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Sir  Michael  IIicks-Beach  and  Mr.  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland. 

hUlpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  197.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    L0BD8, 

*  Friday,  UtK  Juns,  1876. 

MINUyES.l— Public  Bilu^— First  Seiukm^ 
Trade  Marks  Registration  AmendmRit* 
|121);  G^eral  Police  and  Improranent 
Scotland^  Provisional  Order  (Lerwick)* 
122),  ana  referred  to  the  Examiners. 

Second  Reading — Elementary  Education  Pron- 
sional  Order  Confirmation  (London)  *  (100) ; 
Elementary  Education  Provisional  Ordm 
Confirmation  (Hailsham,  &c.)  *  (101). 

Committee  —  Ecclesiastical  Offices  ud  Feci 
(94-123.) 

Report — Tramways  Orders  Confinnation  (Biii- 
tol,  &c.)*(60). 

ECCLESIASTICAL  OFFICES  AND  FEES 
BILL— (No.  M.) 
(The  Lord  Archbiehop  of  Canterhmnf.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  Committee  read. 

On  Motion,  That  the  House  be  pat  into 
a  Committee  on  the  said  Bill, 

Eabl  nelson  said,  there  was  a 
point  of  some  importance  in  regpird  to 
which  there  had  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Select  Committee  by 
which  the  Bill  had  been  considered. 
The  question  on  which  the  Committee 
were  divided  was  whether  all  eodesias- 
tical  fees  should  be  paid  into  a  central 
fund  to  be  held  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  or  whether  these  fees 
should  be  placed  under  diocesan  ma- 
nagement. A  number  of  witnesses  ex- 
amined before  the  Committee — includ- 
ing the  Dean  of  Lichfield  and  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton — thought  that  these 
fees  should  be  managed  by  a  Diocesan 
Board ;  and  in  his  (Lord  Nelson's)  opi- 
nion the  diocese  was  the  natural  integer 
from  which  Church  work  should  be 
carried  out.  The  Committee,  howeyer, 
were  in  favour  of  the  central  plan ;  but 
it  would  be  a  failure  unless  tne  central 
body  was  instructed  as  to  the  different 
fees  levied  in  the  different  dioceses.  Li 
the  Bill  it  was  proposed  that  this  infor- 
mation should  be  obtained  by  a  cum- 
brous representative  body  (»dled  the 
Council  of  the  Vicar  General.  He 
thought  that  it  could  be  better  obtained 
by  means  of  a  Hoyal  Commission,  or 
by  Commissioners  named  in  the  BiD. 
He  should  be  prepared  to  give  Notice 
of  Amendments  to  effect  that  object  if 
he  received  any  encouragement  man,  the 
House. 
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Motion  agreed  to ;  House  in  Committee 
accordinelj ;  Amendments  made;  The 
Report  tnereof  to  be  receiyed  on  Monday 
next ;  and  Bill  to  be  printed  as  amended. 
—(No.  123.) 

THE  NOBILITY  OF  MALTA. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount  SIDMOUTH  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther he  is  willing  to  produce  the  corre- 
spondence which  has  recently  passed 
through  the  Colonial  Office  in  reference 
to  certain  grievances  complained  of  by 
the  Nobility  of  Malta,  more  particularly 
a  letter  aadredsed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  that  body  ? 

The  Earl  of  CAENARVON,  in  reply, 
said,  he  would  be  very  happy  to  give 
his  noble  Friend  any  extracts  from  the 
Correspondence  to  which  he  had  alluded 
in  his  Question  if  he  would  move  for  it 
in  the  usual  manner.  He  could  not 
promise  to  produce  all  the  Correspon- 
dence, but  he  would  lay  on  the  Table 
all  that  was  material  and  that  could  be 

fiven.  He  was  not  aware  that  his  noble 
riend  wished  for  further  Correspon- 
dence relating  to  the  suggestions  made 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Island. 
However,  if  his  noble  Friend  would 
specify  what  he  wished  to  have  he  would 
look  into  the  Papers  and  produce  all 
that  he  could. 

YiscouNT  SIDMOUTH  said,  he  had 
imderstood  that  some  communications 
had  been  addressed  by  the  Nobility  of 
Malta  to  the  noble  Earl  alleging  certain 
complaints  against  what  passed  upon  & 
recent  occasion,  and  that  there  were 
other  matters  contained  in  the  despatch 
which  might  be  produced.  He  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  Correspondence  re- 
lating to  all  that  had  taken  place. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
would  look  through  all  the  Papers  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  would  then  tell 
his  noble  Friend  what  he  could  lay  on 
the  Table. 

TRADE  HARKS  REGISTRATION  AKENBMENT 

BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  tho  amendment  of  the  Trade  Marks 
Hegistration  Act — ^Was  pre$ented  by  The  Lord 
Chancbllos;  read  1*.    (No.  121.) 

QSNXRAL  POLICE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  (SCOT- 
LAND)  PROVISIONAL  ORDER  (LERWICK) 

BILL    [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  under 
**  The  Qeneral  Police  and  Improvement  (Scot- 


land) Act,  1862,"  relating  to  the  b\irgh  of 
Lerwick — WsLapi'eaenUdhj  The  Lord  Steward  ; 
read  1»  ;  and  referred  to  the  Examiners. 
(No.  122.) 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  to 
Monday  next,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 

Friday,  l^th  June,  1876. 

MINXJTESJ— Supply— <wwiVfer«<f  in  Committee 
— Navy  Estimates — ^Army  Purchase  Esti- 
mate. 

Public  Bills  —  Second  Reading  —  Poor  Law 
Eating  (Ireland)  [166]. 

Select  Committee  —  Report  —  Waterford,  New 
Ross,  and  Wexford  Junction  Railway  (Sale).* 

Committee — Notice  to  Quit  (Ireland)  ixe-comm.)  ♦ 
[160]--R.p. 

Committee — Report — Statute  Law  Revision  (Sub- 
stituted Enactments)  ♦  [183]. 

Considered  as  amended^ — Army  Corps  Training 
[182]  ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Orders, 
Bristol,  &c.  (No.  6)  ♦  [147]. 

Third  Reading  —  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act 
Amendment  •  [163] ;  All  Saints,  Moss  ♦  [172] ; 
Burghs  (Scotland)  Gas  Supply*  [175],  and 
paseed. 

Withdrawn — Imprisonment  for  Debt  Abolition* 
[33]. 

QUEENBOROUGH  HARBOUR  BILL.— (*y 

Order.) 

THIKD.  READING. 

Order  for  Third  Eeading  read. 

Mr.  PEMBERTON,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time,  said, 
that  its  object  was  to  authorize  the  Cor- 
poration of  Queenborough  to  improve 
their  harbour  for  the  benefit  not  only  of 
merchant  ships,  but  also  of  ships  of  Her 
Itfajesty's  Navy.  It  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
had  inserted  clauses  to  prevent  the  tolls 
from  being  applied  to  any  other  than 
shipping  purposes,  to  provide  for  a 
regular  account  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure, and  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tolls,  if  they  should  at  any  time  exceed 
the  requirements.  He  considered  the 
opposition  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea  most  unreasonable,  when 
it  was  remembered  it  had  passed  through 
Committee,  and  had  undergone  tJhe 
scrutiny  of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.  His  object  was  to  prevent  the 
improvement  of  the  harbour,  merely  be- 
cause the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
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inquire  into  the  condition  of  Unreformed 
Corporations  had  not  yet  completed  their 
inquiries.  If  the  Bill  passed  it  would 
not  interfere  with  any  alteration  which 
the  Royal  Commission  might  propose 
should  be  made  in  the  Corporation. 
With  respect  to  the  Memorial  to  which 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  re- 
ferred, it  was  merely  a  copy  of  the  Me- 
morial prepared  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1839.  The  Corporation  had  replied  to 
that  Memorial,  stating  that  it  was  de- 
void of  a  particle  of  truth.  No  doubt 
the  Corporation  was  bankrupt  36  years 
ago,  but  its  property  had  been  sold  under 
an  Act  authorizing  them  to  dispose  of  it, 
and  their  only  object  was  now  to  obtain 
powers  to  enable  them  to  improve  the 
harbour.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  third  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." — {Mr,  Femberton,) 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE,  in  moving 
an  Amendment,  said,  that  in  1836  the 
Corporation,  which  was  still  an  unre- 
formed one,  consisted  of  a  very  small 
number  of  members,  and  in  the  year 
1 836  they  possessed  a  revenue  of  £1 6,000 
or  £18,000  a-year.  In  1839  they  be- 
came bankrupt,  and  again  in  1843. 
Their  debts  had  never  been  fully  paid, 
and  they  owed  large  sums  at  the  present 
time.  The  Bill  would  enable  them  to 
impose  taxes  to  a  considerable  amount, 
and  in  some  cases  would  increase  the 


desirable  to  proceed  with  a  Bill  oonfening  ink 
borrowing  and  taxing  powers  np<ma  Ccfpon- 
tion  which  has  been  bankrupt  under  drcmn- 
stances  disclosed  in  a  Memonal  ordered  bj  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  3(Hh'JiilT 
1875,"— (5i>  Charles  W,  Lilkty) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  GOEST  said,  the  question  before 
the  House  was  not  that  of  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  Corporation,  and  whether  it 
was  bankrupt  or  not,  but  whether  the 
harbour  of  Queenborough  should  be  im- 
proved. The  improvement  proposed 
was  necessary  for  the  benefit  not  only  of 
the  borough,  but  of  the  8urroun£ng 
country,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  new  route  to  Flushing,  and  if  the 
opposition  should  prevail  all  improve- 
ments would  be  put  an  end  to  until  the 
Commissioners  should  have  presented 
their  Eeport.  It  was  most  desirable  that 
some  authority  should  have  the  power 
of  making  the  improvements  required, 
and  as  there  was  no  other  existing  body 
the  Bill  proposed  to  confer  it  on  the 
Corporation.  Every  precaution  had 
been  taken  to  prevent  abuses,  and  clauses 
for  that  purpose  had  been  inserted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade.  That  Board  de- 
cidedly approved  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  reject  it. 

General  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUR 
urged  that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  pass 
imtil  the  Corporation  of  Queenborough 


tolls  from  28.  to  8«.     The  inhabitants  I  had   complied  with  the   Order  of  the 

House  calling  upon  it  to  furnish  Betums 


had  no  power  in  the  election  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation.  He  con- 
sidered several  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
to  be  most  objectionable,  particularly 
that  which  extended  the  tolls  to  almost 
every  saleable  commodity  brought  into 
the  town,  and  that  which  provided  that 
no  justice  should  be  disqualified  from 
acting  on  account  of  his  being  a  member 
of  the  Corporation.  The  Commission 
referred  to  had  only  just  commenced  its 
inquiries,  and  had  not  yet  had  sufficient 
time  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  and  under  these  circumstances  he 
begged  to  move  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*' haying  regard  to  the  fact  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission has  lately  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  Unreformed  Corporations,  it  is  not 

Mr,  jPemherton 


and  accounts.    An  examination  of  the 
abstract  of  the  accounts  of  local  taxa- 
tion   laid  annually  before  Parliament 
would  bring  to  light  the  fact  that  this 
place  had  never  sent  in  their  acoounta 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
had  the  responsible  duty  of  making  up 
the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  local  taxa- 
tion; cmd  now,  seeing  the  remarkable 
way  that  kind  of  taxation  was  increasing, 
it  became  a  question  of  great  import- 
Emce  to  enforce  the  rendering  of  due 
accounts  ;  and  as  that  Bill  gave  great 
powers  to  a  place  to  raise  more  taxes 
than  hitherto,  it  was  only  just  to  refuse 
to  use  that  power  till  the  taxes  hitherto 
raised  had  been  accounted  for.    He  also 
opposed  the  Bill  because  it  gave  rights 
to  a  little  Corporation  to  put  on  addi- 
tional   taxes   on  our  commercial   and 
fishing   vessels.     These  were   already 
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sufficiently  burdened.  Moreover,  the 
duties  entrusted  to  the  new  C!orporation 
of  Queenborough  were  of  a  national 
character,  and  ought  not  to  be  given 
over  to  any  other  but  a  national  body 
of  officers,  and  not  to  a  local  corpora- 
tion. Indeed,  all  taxes  and  charges 
now  laid  on  our  ships  ought  to  be  in- 
quired into  and  removed,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  compete  with  foreigners 
not  so  heavily  taxed. 

Mr.  EAIKES  thought  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Chelsea  was  under 
a  mistaken  impression  with  regard  to 
the  Bill,  and  that  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient to  delay  a  private  Bill  because  it 
related  to  an  unreformed  Corporation 
which  might  or  might  not  satisfy  the 
Commissioners.     Great  injustice  might 
be  done  to  any  body  in  the  position 
of  the  Corporation  of  Queenborough,  if 
they  were  denied  the  exercise  of  powers 
which    would    be    accorded    to    other 
bodies,    merely  because    the    Commis- 
sioners   had    not    yet    exercised    their 
powers  with  regard  to  Unreformed  Cor- 
porations.    Whatever  the  Corporation 
might  have  done  formerly  had  nothing 
to    do    with    the    question   before  the 
House.     Great  improvements  were  con- 
templated in  the  harbour  for  the  purposes 
of  a  new  Continental  route,  in  connection 
with  which  Queenborough  stood   in  a 
singular  position,  being  near  the  greatest 
depot  of  explosive  materials,  and  being 
frequented  by  vessels  containing  mate- 
rials of  that  description  ;  and  therefore  it 
was  considered  necessary  that  the  Cor- 
poration   should    have    the    power    of 
making  regulations  for  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  in  the  vessels  employed  on 
the    new  route.      The  Bill,   therefore, 
had  been  introduced  with  the  simple 
view  of  effecting  certain  improvements, 
and  to  provide  for  the  strict  application 
to  shipping  purposes,  and  to  no  other 
purposes,  of  the  harbour  dues.     It  did 
not  touch  any  question  relating  to  the 
solvency  or  insolvency  of  the  Corpora- 
tion or  its  rating  powers  ;  it  only  touched 
the   Corporation    as  the    harbour    au- 
thority, connected  with  which  they  had 
to  carry  out  certain  improvements  which 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  enable 
them  to  do ;  and  a  refusal  to  pass  it 
would  prevent  them  making  any  im- 
provement at  all.     The  Bill  came  before 
them  as  an  unopposed  Bill ;  and  it  would 
be  most  unusual  if  the  House,  at  the 
last  stage,  were  to  throw  it  out. 


Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
when  the  matter  came  before  him  for 
consideration,  he  did  not  think  it  his 
duty  to  interfere.  To  his  mind  the  fact 
that  an  inquiry  was  being  made  into  the 
affairs  of  Unreformed  Corporations  fur- 
nished no  reason  why  the  public  im- 
provement contemplated  by  the  Bill 
should  not  be  proceeded  with.  It  would 
be  some  time  before  that  Commission 
made  its  Beport,  and  during  the  interval 
public  interests  must  suffer. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  the  harbour  required  improvement, 
and  as  no  other  body  had  the  power  to 
do  so  but  the  Corporation  of  Queen- 
borough, the  matter  should  not  be  de- 
layed because  the  conduct  of  the  Corpo- 
ration had  been  impugned  in  respect  to 
other  matters.  The  Bill  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Unreformed  Corporations, 
and  he  thought  it  was  unprecedented 
that  a  private  Bill,  which  nad  passed 
through  all  its  stages  unopposed,  should 
be  opposed  on  the  third  reading  for  such 
reasons.  

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  gave  timely 
Notice  that  he  should  oppose  the  Bill  on 
the  third  reading,  if  it  went  through 
Committee  as  an  unopposed  Bill. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  143  ;  Noes 
84 :  Majority  59. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

ARMY— CAPTAIN  ROBERTS,  94th  REGI- 
]MENT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is 
true  that  Captain  Roberts,  94th  Regi- 
ment, has  been  in  arrest  for  more 
than  a  month  at  Newry  Barracks 
without  being  brought  to  a  Court  mar- 
tial ;  whether  such  arrest  was  not  in 
consequence  of  a  communication  made 
to  the  Horse  Guards  by  three  Members 
of  this  House  ;  whether  the  matter  has 
ever  been  brought  to  the  personal  notice 
of  His  Eoyal  Highness  Commanding  in 
Chief;  and,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
delay  in  bringing  Captain  Boberts  to 
trial? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY :  Sir,  I 
must  answer  the  £rst  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.    It  is  true  that 
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is  made  where  there  are  school  boards,  as  the  real  motiTes  for  the  deed.    K  of 

even  if  they  have  no  board  schools,  for  course  any  information  of  an  authentic 

the  refusal  by  the  Department  of  an  character  reaches  me,  I  shall  not  fail  to 

annual  grant  to  a  school,  if  the  Educa-  take  an  early  opportunity  of  communi- 

tion  Department  considers  such  school  eating  it  to  the  House. 
unnecessary ;  and  in  the  Scotch  Code  a 

like  provision  is  made    respecting  all  tttr  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  COMJUSSIOK- 

cases.     As  far  as  principle  goes,  there  tttr  REPORT.— QUESTION, 

can  be  no  distinction  between  these  cases  ^      ,■,,,  t  t  a  ii-  -rr  a  -r»/v\TTx»m      i.  j 

and  one  like  that  of  Keynsham.    As  the  xi^^'^TO^  St^^r       ^' 

hon.  Gentleman,  however,  has  raised  a  ^""^  theEei)ort  of  the  Royal  Commu- 

doubt  as  to  the  power  of  the  Department  ^"^^l    -.Jl^^I^  ,^''\'^°f^° 
to  act  as  they  We  done,  we  shall  be  wouldbemtfie  hands  of  Members?  The 
most  happy  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  PUT^rt  of  it  was  stated  in  the  news- 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  I  will  P^P?"  ^I,^2j^i*%,^flQ    .          , 
inform  him  of  the  result.  .^-  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 

said,  the  Keport,  as  usual,  was  laid  on 
the  Table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

TURKEY— ASSASSINATION   OF   MI-  on  Tuesdav,  and  how  any  portion  of  it 

NISTERS.— QUESTION.  got  into  the  newspapers  next  morning 

Mr.    JOHN    BEIGHT:    I  wish  to  ^e wasutterly unab^^ 

put  a  Question  to  the  right  hon.  Gen-  *^®  distribution  of  copies  of  tfie  Eeport 

tlemanatthe  head  of  the  Government  «fi^^^   ^T\^?^  he  should  give  m- 

with  respect  to  the  news  which  has  just  structions  that  that  should  be  done  as 

arrived  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a  fresh  soop  as  possible  after  it  was   prmted, 

tragedy  at  Constantinople.     The  state-  ^*"c*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^«  <io»®- 
ment  is  that  the  tragedy  which  has  there 

been  enacted  is  one  arising  from  private  SUPPLY— COMMITTEE, 

revenge.    If  that  be  so,  it  has  of  course  Order  for  Committee  read, 

no  great  public  or  European  importance.  ^^^^^  ^^^     ^^  Question  proposed, 

It  18  possible  the  Government  may  have  u  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  fea^eX 

information  connrming  that  statement,  Qh^jy  n 
and,  if  so,  I  am  sure  the  House  would  be 

glad  to  hear  it.  If  they  have  any  infer-  TAXATION  IN  ^lALT A.— RESOLUTION, 
mation  of  a  contrary  and  more  unplea-  ,,  T>rkmfPTrD  a-  j-  x  ^i. 
sant  character,  still  I  think  the  House  ^^'  POTTEE:  Sir,  according  to  the 
and  the  country  would  be  equaUy  glad  Notice  I  l^ave  given,  I  bee  to  eaU  the 
to  hear  that  information.  I  hive  waited,  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Taxation 
thinking  it  probable  that  the  Question  at  present  W  in  Malta ;  and  to  move 
would  be  asked  by  some  of  my  Friends  ^«  following  Resolution  :- 
sitting  near  me,  but,  the  Question  not  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  in- 
being  asked,  I  take  on  myself  the  free-  expedient  in  policy  and  miscWevous  as  an  «- 
J  ^  o  1  .  ,,  '1,1.1.  n  i.1  ample  to  other  Nations  on  the  shores  of  the 
dom  of  asking  the  nght  hon.  Gentleman,  Mediterranean,  to  continue  to  levj-  ten  shillings 
If  he  wishes  to  say  anything  in  regard  a  quarter  on  wheat  imported  into  the  island  of 
to  it  which  may  be  interesting  to  the  Malta,  and  other  high  Duties  of  a  protective 
House  and  the  country  ?  character  on  grain  and  cattie." 

Mk.  DISEAELI  :  Sir,  from  informa-  My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  sub- 

tion  which  we  have  in  our  possession  ject  when  in  Home  last  year,  and  when 

there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  oc-  I  was  discussing  the  question  of  our  new 

ourrence  of  the  dreadful  event  to  which  C!onimercial  Tariff  with  Italy.     From  an 

the  right  hon.  Gentleman  refers.     Two  Italian  point  of  view,  the  Maltese  Tariff 

of  the  Turkish  Ministers  were  assas-  appeared  altogether  inconsistent    with 

sinated ;  a  third  was  wounded,  and  one  ^glish  professions  of  Free  Trade  prin- 

of  their  attendants  was  shot  dead.     It  is  ciples,  and  was  calculated  to  do  harm 

said  that  the  deed  was  prompted  by  pri-  as  an   example,   particularly  when  the 

vate    revenge    against    the    Seraskier,  Italians  were  called  upon  by  England  to 

Hussein  Avni  Pasha,  who  was  the  first  adopt  a  policy  so  different.     By  a  Be« 

victim.    It  is,  however,  impossible  for  turn  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 

me  to  pretend  at  present  to  offer  an  in  August,    1875,   it  appears  that  the 

opinion  to  the  House  on  such  a  subject  main  feature  of  the  MaXteee  Tariff  is  a 

Viscount  Sandon 
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tax  of  10«.  per  Balma  (7}  bushels)  on 
wheat,  and  similar  duties  of  a  protec- 
tive  character  on  other  grain.  Ijiere  is 
likewise  a  tax  of  10«.  per  head  on  im- 
ported cattle,  and  a  considerable  duty 
on  light  wines  and  on  oil.  Fiilly  one 
half  of  the  revenue,  or  about  £85,000, 
is  raised  on  com,  wine,  and  oil ;  in  fact, 
on  the  necessaries  of  the  people.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  entirely  false 
principle,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Malta,  which  is  so  densely  populated. 
After  reading  this  Betuni,  I  put  a 
Question  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies ;  and 
his  Answer  appeared  to  me  so  unsatis- 
factory that  I  placed  the  present  Notice 
on  the  Paper.  I  was  not,  however, 
prepared  for  the  larger  question,  which 
involves  the  whole  system  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  of  Malta.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  of  Malta  being  a  for- 
tress, and  diew  a  parallel  between  it 
and  Gibraltar.  I  wish  he  could  have 
carried  out  that  parallel  and  told  me 
that  Malta  was  a  free  port  like  Gib- 
raltar. Had  such  been  the  case,  it  is 
probable  that  I  should  not  have  put 
downuny  Motion.  It  is  true,  doubtless, 
that  V  aletta  is  a  great  fortress,  but  the 
islands  of  Malta  cmd  Gozo  cover  an  area 
of  115  square  miles  (according  to  an 
authority  now  recognized  in  this  House, 
Whitaker^s  Almanack),  whilst  Gibraltar 
is  a  great  rock  covering  only  1  j^  square 
mUes.  The  Maltese  population  is  150,000, 
whilst  Gibraltar  contains  only  25,000, 
including  the  garrison.  Malta  and  Gk)zo 
produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain, 
on  which  a  protective  duty  of  more  than 
20  per  cent  is  levied  in  favour  of 
the  Maltese  landowner.  To  show  the 
anomaly  of  the  Maltese  Tariff,  I  am 
told  that  in  the  spring  of  1875,  10,000' 
tons  of  new  potatoes  were  sent  to  the 
London  market,  which  so  completely 
cleared  the  market  in  Malta  that  the  in- 
habitants and  garrison  were  obliged  to 
draw  their  supplies,  on  which  a  consi- 
derable import  duty  was  levied,  from 
foreign  countries.  In  reference  to  the 
Maltese  Tariff,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  enacted  when  England  was 
Protectionist,  in  the  year  1837,  nine 
years  before  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  Protectionist  England  was  clearly 
responsible  for  what  was  done,  as  Malta 
had  no  representative  institutions  what- 
ever at  that  time.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Free  Trade  England,  after  1846, 


would  even  have  sanctioned  such  a 
Tariff.  Malta  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  England  since  1800 — 76  years;  and 
it  had  previously  enjoyed  a  certain 
amount  of  representation.  But  it  was 
not  until  1849  that  England  gave  it  any 
sort  of  representation.  In  1849,  a 
Council  was  formed  to  assist  the 
Governor,  who  acts  as  President,  con- 
sisting of  18  Members,  10  official  and 
8  elected,  the  official  Members  being 
bound  to  vote  with  the  Governor.  That 
is  the  present  system;  and  practically 
the  Governor  has  the  power  to  do  what 
he  chooses.  I  am  not  going  to  urge  a 
full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people 
such  as  in  England.  It  may  not  be 
suited  to  the  present  condition  of  Malta. 
Malta,  as  a  fortress,  is  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  England,  and  military  neces- 
sities must  be  the  first  consideration. 
But  I  hold  that  every  liberty  consistent 
with  these  necessities  should  be  con- 
ceded to  the  people ;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment must,  to  some  extent,  be  despotic, 
that  despotism  should  be  enlightened 
and  wormy  of  England.  Such  a  heresy 
and  anomaly  as  a  bread  tax  should  not 
be  continued,  and  the  initiative  of  some 
other  alternative  tax  must  rest  with  the 
Government,  who  can,  if  they  choose, 
having  all  the  power,  levy  a  tax  on 
property  and  income,  and  make  Malta  a 
free  port  like  Gibraltar.  There  can  be 
no  reason  why  municipal  rights  and 
self-government  in  local  matters  should 
not  be  conceded.  From  information 
which  I  have  received  from  Malta,  I 
find  that  it  is  desired  to  have  a  civilian 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  a  military 
Governor.  On  this  point  I  express  no 
opinion ;  but  I  hope  that  every  reason- 
able wish  of  the  inhabitants  will  meet 
with  a  favourable  consideration.  I  am 
told  by  some  in  England  that  the  Mal- 
tese are  disloyal  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. If  this  be  so,  which  I  trust  it  is 
not,  there  must  be  some  grievous  fault 
on  our  side.  A  wise  and  enlightened 
policy  on  the  part  of  England  should 
bind  the  interests  and  inclinations  of 
150,000  Maltese  to  us ;  and  that  wisdom 
cmd  enlightenment  the  Maltese  have*  a 
right  to  claim  at  our  hands.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  it  may  be  said  this  is  a 
small  question  to  bring  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  association  of  the  name  of 
England  with  a  policy  of  retrogression 
on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  never  can 
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be  of  small  unportanoe.  In  oondasioxi, 
I  beg  to  move  the  Eesolution  of  which 
I  hare  given  Notice. 

Mr.  ANDEE80N :  Sir,  in  rising  to 
second  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Potter), 
which  I  do  with  great  pleasure,  I  must 
also  express  some  regret  that  his  Ee- 
solution had  not  been  of  a  broader 
character,  because  it  appears  to  me 
that,  though  my  hon.  Friend  has  de- 
cidedly hit  upon  a  blot,  still  the  iniqui- 
tous bread  tax  which  he  denounces  is 
only  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  deeper 
disease  in  the  administration  of  Malta, 
the  real  cause  of  the  evil  being  a  Gb- 
vemment  entirely  despotic  and  irrespon- 
sible to  the  people  governed.  We  have 
held  the  island  since  1800,  previous  to 
which  there  was  a  Consiglio  Fopolaref 
which  ensured  some  approach  to  popular 
government,  but  imder  our  rule  that 
entirely  vanished,  till  in  1849,  imder 
Letters  Patent,  a  Council  was  instituted 
consisting  of  18  Members,  of  whom  the 
Military  Governor,  along  with  other  9, 
are  official,  and  8  are  elected,  and  in 
this  way  the  official  element  at  any  time 
swamps  the  elective.  But  even  the 
elected  Members  are  only  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  very  narrow  constituency, 
as  I  believe  the  franchise  is  equivalent 
to  an  £8  ownership  or  a  £40  occupancy, 
and  there  are  only  about  2,300  electors 
in  a  population  of  150,000.  The  natu- 
ral result  of  this  state  of  matters  is  bad 
government.  The  military  and  official 
elements  everjrwhere  override  the  civi- 
lian, the  people  are  treated  with  disre- 
spect or  indifference,  and  even  the  na- 
tive nobility,  dating  from  as  old  as  the 
Norman  Conquest,  is  nowhere.  I  pro- 
pose to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
bad  government  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
The  bread  tax,  of  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kochdale  has  just  spoken,  is 
one  of  them.  He  has  told  us  that  it 
was  imposed  in  1837 ;  but  he  omitted 
to  tell  us  that,  in  its  imposition,  there 
was  a  stipulation  that  it  should  be  used 
only  **  for  purposes  of  unquestionable 
public  utility."  Now,  it  appears  that 
this  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  utility 
to  the  town  of  Valetta  only,  and  the 
money  that  is  raised  generally,  is  ex- 
pended locally,  in  decorating  Yaletta 
and  making  it  a  healthy  and  pleasant 
place  of  residence  for  the  garrison  and 
the  officials.  I  am  informed  that  about 
£60,000  has  been  spent  on  an  opera 
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house,  about  £40,000  on  a  oemeteiy, 
the  corridors  of  the  Gkyremor's  palace 
have    been    lately    paved    with   cosdj 
marble,  half  the  cost  of  an  extension  of 
the  harbour  for  the  British  fleet — some 
£100,000— and  £6,000  a-year  for  light- 
ing the  streets  of  Valetta,  while  the 
smaller  towns  are  not  allowed  the  cost 
of  a  paraffin  lamp.     There  are  no  muni- 
cipalities and  no  local   authorities,  so 
that  outside  Yaletta  local  government 
is  entirely  neglected.    There  is  no  at- 
tempt   to    check    mendicity,    and    the 
schools  are  neglected,      tiiere  is  one 
good  point  about  the  schools — ^they  are 
cheap,  the  fees  are  almost  nominal,  bat 
unfortunately  along  with  that  the  educa- 
tion is  bad.      Out  of  28,000  children  of 
school  age — five  to  fifteen — only  7,400 
are  at  school,  and,  even  after  our  role 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  there  is 
little  provision  for  teaching  our  langpiage. 
Only  in  the  higher  schools  is  it  requiied, 
and  at  the  primary  schools  only  about 
800  children  are  subjected  to   even  a 
pretence  of  learning  it.      Yet  another 
mstance  of  misrule.    Lord  Cardwell,  on 
the  19th  September,  1864,  sent  a  de- 
spatch instructing  the  local  goveipment 
that  ''no  money  Vote  was  to  be  passed 
against  the  opinion  of  the  elected  mem- 
bers."   But  that  despatch  has  just  been 
set  at  nought  in  the  most  flagrant  man- 
ner.     It    seems    the    Chief   Secretary 
wanted  his  salary  raised  £rom  £l  ,000  to 
£1,300;    so  having  got  the  consent  of 
Lord    Card  well,    he    moved  it  in    the 
Council  on  the  23rd  February  last ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  every  one  of  the 
elected  members  opposed  it — the  whole 
8  voting  against  it — the  official  mem- 
bers carried  the  increase  by  a  majority 
of  1,  that  one  being  actufJly  the  vote  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  himself.      It  seems 
to  me  that  open  corruption  could  not  go 
much  further  than  this  ;  and  when  such 
an  act  can  be  done  openly  and  unblnsh- 
in^y,  what  may  not  be   suspected  of 
more  secret  acts?    It  is  even  alleged 
that  justice  can  hardly  be  had,  if  uat 
justice  happens  to  be  invoked  against 
an  official.  Sir  Adrian  Dingli,  the  Crown 
Advocate,  has   held  his   office    for   23 
years,  during  which  he  has  appointed 
all  the  Judges  and  heads  of  JJepart- 
ments,  and  has  concentrated  in  his  own 
hands  pretty  much  the  whole  power  in 
the  island.    With  so  long  a  tenure  of 
office   it   could    hardly  be    otherwise, 
and  to   a    certain  extent   this   is  tfw 
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case  with  the  pennanent  offidalB  in 
our  Departments  at  home.  The  Gto- 
vemor  having  only  a  five  years'  term  of 
office,  knows  and  can  do  little.  If  there 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Gbvemor,  he  refers 
it  to  the  Crown  Advocate.  If  there  is 
an  appeal  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  he 
also  refers  it  to  the  Crown  Advocate. 
If  the  appeal  be  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  home,  the  Crown  Advocate  writes  the 
despatch  that  accompanies  the  appeal ; 
and  if  the  appeal  be  to  the  Law  Courts, 
again  the  Crown  Advocate  appears  and 
defends  the  Ghovemment — ^that  is  him- 
self— ^before  Judges  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  himself.  Now  I  do  not  say 
that  wrong  is  actually  done  under  all 
that ;  there  maybe  no  wrong  done — but 
the  circumstances  indicate  a  system  under 
which  wrong  is  possible,  and  therefore 
^suspicion  is  warranted.  I  believe. that 
Malta,  if  well  governed,  would  be  a  very 
flourishing  place.  I  understand  its  im- 
ports from  England  come  to  near 
£1,000,000  sterling  annually,  those  from 
other  countries  omy  a  tenth  of  that.  I 
understand  that  about  4,500  steamers 
touch  there  annually,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  if  the  su^estion  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
for  making  Malta  a  free  port,  were 
adopted,  it  would  soon  become  a  great 
entrepot  of  trade.  At  present  its  reve- 
nue, as  regards  the  amount,  is  in  a  satis- 
factory state.  It  appears  to  be  about 
£170,000,  while  the  expenditure  for  the 
coming  year  is  estimated  at  about 
£160,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £10,000, 
besides  which  there  is  a  sum  of  about 
£9,000  invested  in  Consols,  derived  from 
some  former  land  sales  and  held  to  meet 
any  pressing  emergency.  Malta  pays 
the  whole  of  the  military  Ghovemor's 
salary  of  £5,000  a-year,  and  besides  that 
I  believe  it  keeps  up  a  regiment  of  fen- 
cibles.  When  a  few  days  ago  I  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  if 
Government  had  considered  the  policy 
of  appointing  a  civilian  Governor,  and 
would  do  so  on  the  expiry  of  the  pre- 
sent appointment  in  June,  1877,  he  said 
— **  No,  they  would  not  change,  because 
Malta  must  be  considered  as  a  great 
fortress,  where  we  keep  British  troops." 
But,  Sir,  that  fortress  and  those  troops 
are  not  kept  there  for  Maltese  purposes, 
but  for  national  ones ;  and  I  question 
the  fairness  to  Malta  of  having  a  highly- 
paid  military  Governor  and  making 
Malta  pay  Ms  whole  salary.  In  my 
opinion  the  Governorship  ought  to  be 


divided,  both  salary  and  duties.  Let 
there  be  a  military  Governor  to  look 
after  national  interests  and  paid  for  by 
us,  and  also  a  civilian  Governor  to  look 
after  Maltese  administration  and  paid 
for  by  Malta.  Were  that  done,  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  would  be  looked 
after  as  they  are  not  at  present,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  improper  expenditure 
would  be  saved.  Besides  that  there 
ought  to  be  local  rating  for  purely  local 
purposes  in  Valetta  as  elsewhere,  and  if 
these  changes  were  not  enough  to  get 
quit  of  the  bread  tax,  there  should  be 
a  change  to  direct  taxation,  exactly  as 
we,  in  1846,  adopted  the  income  tax  in 
order  to  abolish  the  Com  Laws,  the 
best  thing  Great  Britain  ever  did  for  her 
own  prosperity.  My  hon.  Friend  has 
pointed  out  the  iniquity  of  the  Maltese 
bread  tax  ;  it  amounts  to  a  farthing  on 
every  pound  of  bread ;  and,  as  the  poor 
are  the  great  consumers  of  bread,  it  falls 
with  the  greatest  hardship  on  the  poor. 
A  man's  consumption  of  bread  does  not 
increase  as  his  wealth  increases,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  and  on  no  principle 
of  justice  can  such  a  tax  be  defended. 
Even  the  Crown  Advocate  of  Malta,  in 
defending  his  Financial  Statement  the 
other  day,  was  obliged  to  admit  that  it 
was  **  a  very  ugly  tax,"  though,  in  some 
measure,  he  tried  to  justify  it  on  the 
old  exploded  fallacy  that  wages  were 
regulated  by  the  price  of  food,  and  there- 
fore that  dear  bread  assured  higher 
wages.  It  would  be  insulting  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  House  of  Commons 
even  to  argue  against  that  fallacy,  and, 
in  truth,  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
tax  can  be  in  any  way  justified  is  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  for  a  substitute. 
That  difficulty  might,  I  think,  be  over- 
come under  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  is  with  the  military  and  civil 
rule  separated,  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  changed,  and  an  enlarged  con- 
stituency to  give  that  civil  rule  a  more 
truly  representative  character.  But  as 
Government  seem  to  have  decided  against 
present  change,  there  is  another  pro- 
posal which  I  would  urge  upon  them, 
and  it  is  one  that,  in  many  other  mat- 
ters, they  have  shown  great  readiness 
to  adopt.  Let  them  send  out  a  Boyal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  Malta ;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  result  of  that  inquiry  will 
show  the  necessity  of  some  such  changes 
as  I  have  pointed  out. 
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Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the^  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  HousOi  it  is  inexpedient 
in  policy,  and  mischievous  as  an  example  to 
other  Nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  continue  to  levy  ten  shillings  a 
quarter  on  wheat  imported  into  the  island  of 
Malta,  and  other  high  Duties  of  a  protective 
character  on  grain  and  cattle,"— (ifr.  Fotter,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

SiE  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
he  had  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  at  Malta,  and 
would  remind  the  House  that  Malta 
voluntarily  undertook  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  which  he 
thought  very  moderate.  The  com  tax 
was  no  doubt,  as  it  had  been  called,  a 
very  **ugly"  tax,  emd  one  that  it  was 
impossible  to  defend;  but  in  a  small 
community  like  Malta  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  reve- 
nue by  direct  taxation,  which  would 
cause  greater  discontent  among  the  popu- 
lation than  the  present  system,  bad  as 
that  might  be.  When  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  at  Corfu,  under  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Storks,  they  were  anxious  to  re- 
form the  system  of  taxation  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and'  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  matter;  but 
it  was  found  to  be  perfectly  impossible 
to  raise  an^hing  by  direct  taxation. 
Therefore,  with  every  desire  to  see  a 
better  system  of  finance  in  Malta,  he 
knew  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  have 
there  anything  but  a  system  of  indirect 
taxation,  especially  as  a  great  psurt  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Malta  were  a  sea- 
faring population.  He  felt  certain  that 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  were 
to  go  to  Malta,  and  examine  for  himself 
into  the  local  conditions  of  Malta,  he 
would  see  how  difficult  it  was  to  have 
anything  but  that  existing  system  of 
taxation.  As  to  the  present  system  of 
government  in  Malta,  it  was  that  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  who  was  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
and  the  Maltese  were  quite  satisfied  with 
our  rule.  With  regard  to  the  increase 
of  the  salary  paid  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary of  the  Governor,  that  increase  did 
not  involve  any  addition  to  the  taxes 


paid  by  the  people  of  Malta.  ThaOhief 
Secretary  for  several  years  received 
£1,000  a-year.  This  year  the  Gk)veraor 
thought  it  right  to  increase  his  salary. 
The  Governor  had  a  private  secretarj, 
who  received  £300  a-year.  The  Go- 
vernor gave  up  the  private  secretary  and 
added  £300  to  the  salary  of  the  Chief 

Secretary.  

Sm  GEOEGE  BOWYER,  in  contra- 
diction of  a  statement  that  the  people  of 
Malta  were  disloyal,  said  they  were 
thoroughly  loyal.  Althoughy  no  doubt, 
there  was  a  small  revolutionary  party, 
they,  were  of  no  importance,  and  they 
only  served  to  bring  into  more  prominent 
relief  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the 
population.  He  trusted  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  financial  condition 
of  the  island  would  render  it  possible  to 
deal  with  the  question  raised  by  the 
Motion,  but  he  did  not  see  what  the 
present  Government  could  do  with  it 
It  was  a  question  which  would  be  de- 
bated much  more  appropriately  in  the 
Council  of  Malta  than  in  Parliament. 
The  present  Constitution  of  Malta  was 
thoroughly  imsatisfactory.  Much  might 
have  been  done  for  ameliorating  the 
state  of  the  population  had  not  muitaiy 
concerns  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
Government  of  Malta.  In  the  Council 
of  Malta  there  were  eight  persons  who 
represented  the  people  of  Malta,  and 
there  were  nine  persons  who*held  official 
positions  in 'the  island  under  the  Go- 
vernment, and  who  were  bound  to  vote 
as  the  Governor  chose.  Moreover,  the 
Governor  himself  had  a  vote.  There- 
fore the  Executive  Government  could 
carry  everything  their  own  way,  and 
the  Constitution  was  a  mere  mockery 
and  delusion.  This  condition  of  a&irs 
had  caused  great  discontent.  Those 
who  represented  the  population  ought 
surely  to  have  a  majority,  even  if  it  was 
only  a  majority  of  one,  and  he  trusted 
that  something  would  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  people  of  Malta  that  those  who  re- 
presented them  should  have  a  due  pre- 
ponderance on  all  matters  relating  to 
taxation  in  the  island  and  to  the  expen- 
diture of  money.  With  regard  to  the 
increase  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  salary, 
he  observed  that  the  salary  of  the  Judge, 
who  was  a  very  able  man,  was  only  £600 
a-year,  and  the  salary  of  the  Queen's 
Advocate  was  £600  a-year.  The  Chief 
Secretary  had  the  highest  salary  in  the 
island,  except  the  Gbvemor.  The  people 
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of  Malta  had  a  right  to  derire  some 
benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  private  secretary.  The  private  secre- 
tary was  disposed  of,  he  (Sir  George 
Bowyer)  assumed,  because  his  services 
were  not  required.  The  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  represented  the 
taxpayers  ought  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  on  that  matter.  On 
a  recent  occasion,  the  nobility  of  Malta 
had  met  with  anything  but  proper  treat- 
ment, and  he  thought  they  ought  to  look 
with  favour  on  the  people  of  Malta,  and 
that  their  complaints  should  be  listened 
to  with  respect,  the  more  so  as  they  were 
under  a  military,  and  not  a  civil  ad- 
ministration. It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Maltese  aristocracy  was  very 
ancient. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  that  no 
apology  was  necessary,  for  he  (Mr. 
Lowther)  should  be  the  last  person  to 
call  in  question  the  propriety  of  his 
hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Potter)  bring- 
ing this  subject  under  their  attention. 
But  although  his  hon.  Friend  had 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice  and  confined  him- 
self to  it,  other  hon.  Gentlemen  had, 
very  naturally  perhaps,  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  travelling  very  far  bey6nd 
the  terms  of  the  Notice  originally  given. 
His  hon.  Friend  having  stated  that  the 
revenues  of  Malta  were  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  indirect  sources,  it 
would  probably  be  convenient  to  the 
House  to  point  out  briefly  what  the  facts 
were.  The  population  of  Malta  was  set 
down  roughly  at  about  150,000.  The 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  past  year 
was  £160,000.  Of  that  sum  £40,000 
was  revenue  derived  from  the  rent  of 
land ;  and  that  was  an  item  which  in  no 
way  fell  on  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
as  it  was  paid  by  the  occupiers.  Up- 
wards of  £6,000  was  derived  from  in- 
terest of  Consols  and  other  Stock,  and 
£1,200  from  reimbursements  from  the 
Imperial  Funds.  His  hon.  Friend  would 
thus  see  that  out  of  £160,000  required 
for  this  expenditure,  about  £48,000  was 
met  from  sources  to  which  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  no  way  contributed. 
That  left  about  £113,000  to  be  made 
up  by  general  taxation.  Of  that  amount 
some  £52,000  was  derived  from  sources 
to  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  more  espe- 
cially referred  —  the  tax  upon  wheat, 
barley,  and  other  grain.  His  hon. 
Friend  would  therefore    see   that  the 
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items  of  revenue  against  which  he  had 
directed  his  attacks  formed  a  very  con- 
siderable element  of  income,  being  two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  colony. 
There  were  other  items  to  which  he  had 
referred — namely,  £3,500  for  the  im- 
port duty  on  cattle,  and  some  £200  from 
a  duty  on  horses  and  mules.  He  had 
shown  the  House  that  the  sum  of  £55,000 
odd  was  derived  from  those  sources 
which  were  more  particularly  attacked 
in  the  Resolution.  How  did  his  hon. 
Friend  propose  to  meet  the  deficiency 
which  he  would  create?  His  hon. 
Friend  might  have  followed  a  distin- 
guished example  offered  to  him  not  long 
ago,  when  a  large  remission  of  taxation 
was  proposed,  and  no  substitute  sketched 
out.  His  hon.  Friend  had  declined  to 
follow  the  example,  though  he  had 
adopted  a  course  which  certainly  was 
not  inspired  from  the  source  to  which 
he  just  alluded.     His  hon.  Friend  sug- 

fested  the  imposition  of  an  Income  Tax. 
[e  confessed  he  was  rather  astonished 
to  find  his  hon.  Friend  in  1876  advo- 
cating the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  his 
political  Friends  had  so  frequently  de- 
nounced. Another  source  of  revenue 
suggested  as  an  alternative  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Motion 
(Mr.  Anderson)  was  the  transfer  from 
Imperial  sources  to  local  rates  of  a  con- 
siderable item  of  expenditure  incurred 
in  the  town  of  Yaletta.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hochdale  was  a  zealous  apostle 
of  Free  Trade,  and  they  were  sJl  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  valuable  addition 
to  their  library.  But  he  would  point 
out  to  his  hon.  Friend  that  there  would 
be  some  incongruity  in  English  public 
men  propounding  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade  as  a  cardinal  principle  applicable 
in  aU  conceivable  circumstances  and 
cases.  There  might  be  some  incon- 
gruity, for  instance,  in  advocating  that 
doctrine  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, while  a  few  miles  distant  a 
dijfferent  system  was  upheld  under  British 
rule.  He  therefore  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  might  easily  convince  himself 
that  Free  Trade,  though  advantageous 
in  certain  cases,  would  not  be  so  in  ex- 
ceptional ones.  The  English  Govern- 
ment presided  over  many  communities 
who  were  by  no  means  of  one  mind  on 
this  subject.  EUs  hon.  Friend  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  majority  it  possessed  in  the 
Council  to  overrule  the  elected  element, 
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His  hon.  Friend,  however,  must  be  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  the  Natives  of 
Malta  were  by  no  means  well  versed  in 
the  doctrines  of  political  economy.    He 
would  express  no  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject; Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  called  upon  to  do  so.    But  if  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  constitute 
themselves  the  champions  of  Free  Trade, 
and  force  it  on  every  community  over 
the  destiny  of  which  they  were  called 
to  preside,  what  reception,  he  would  ask, 
would  such   a  policy  be  likely  to  meet 
with  in  Canada  or  Melbourne,  for  ex- 
ample.   The  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow, 
in  seconding  the  Amendment,  had  sug- 
gested that  a  civil  as  well  as  a  military 
Governor  should  be  appointed  for  Malta. 
He  might,  however,  remind  the  House 
that  Malta  was  not  only  a  colony  of 
some  importance,  but  that  it  was  also 
an  important  fortress,  and  the  question, 
therefore,  would  be  how  far  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  dual  government  woidd  con- 
duce to  the  military  efficiency  of  the 
fortress.     The  subject  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow  would  doubtless    himself 
admit  to  be  one  of  some  difficulty,  which 
Her   Majesty's   Government  would   be 
justified  in  considering  before  arriving 
at  a  decision  with  regard  to  it.     Look- 
ing at  the  subject  abstractedly,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  could  see  no  objection  to 
the   appointment  of  a  civil  Governor, 
provided  such  an  appointment  would  be 
consistent  with  the  military  efficiency  of 
the  fortress ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of 
competent  authorities  that  the  retention 
of  the  present  system  was  more  likely 
to    maintain   that    efficiency  than    the 
scheme  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
would  be  if  it  were  carried  into  effect. 
Some  30  years  ago  a  gentleman  whose 
name  was  not  unknown  to  many  hon. 
Members  (Mr.  More  OTerrall)  was  ap- 
pointed Civil  Governor  of  Malta,   but 
that  result  of   that    appointment    was 
not    in    favour  of  a  repetition   of  the 
experiment.      The    hon.    Member    for 
Glasgow  objected  that  the  cost  of  the 
Governor  was  thrown  upon  the  popu- 
lation of   Malta,    and    suggested  that 
the    salaries    of   both    should    be    de- 
frayed out  of  the  Imperial  revenues ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Lowther)  should  have  thought 
the  Estimates  were  already  sufficiently 
high,  and    he  was   therefore  surprised 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  observed,  that  he 
did  not  intend  that  the  Governors  should 
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receive  £5,000  a-year  eaeh,  but  thai 
the  Militaiy  Governor  ahoiild  receiTe 
£3,000,  and  the  Civil  Ooyemor  £2,000 
a-year. 

Me.  J.  LOWTHER  doubted  whether, 
under  those  circnmstanoefl,  the  hem. 
Member  would  find  the  efficiency  of 
either  improved,  and  waa  afraid  that 
the  dual  government  would  in  the  end 
prove  far  more  ezpenaiye  than  the  pre- 
sent system.  At  all  events,  it  would 
certainly  require  great  oonsideration  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk>yemment 
before  it  could  be  adopted.  Men  of  great 
experience  were  opposed  to  such  a  sys- 
tem. The  experiment  had  been  tried  in 
another  colony  some  years  ag^,  and  had 
failed,  and  Sir  George  Comewall  Lenis 
expressed  an  opinion  decidedly  hostile  to 
such  an  experiment.  The  hon.  Member 
was  wrong  when  he  termed  the  govern- 
ment of  Malta  an  enlightened  despot- 
ism. On  the  contrary,  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  were  most  carefully  con- 
sidered by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
whenever  they  were  not  inconsistent 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  fortress.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  tax  was  an  ex- 
ceptional hardship  upon  the  working 
classes;  but  in  his  opinion  it  pressea 
very  lightly  upon  the  general  commu- 
nity, while  the  imposition  of  any  sub- 
stitute for  it  would  inevitably  lead  to 
great  discontent.  In  his  opinion,  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  fiscal  arrangements  which  had 
commended  themselves  to  the  general 
approval  of  the  Council. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Lowther)  had  been  very  successfdl 
in  his  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Eochdale.  The  story  about  such  taxes 
pressing  lightly  was  the  familiar  one 
which  had  always  been  urged  in  favour 
of  this  form  of  taxation,  ana  he  could  not 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the  officials  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  one  of  the 
ability  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Lowther)  himself,  could  not  devise  a 
substitute  for  the  taxes  of  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Eochdale  complained.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  fair  parallel 
could  be  drawn  between  Malta  and  Ca- 
nada, because  in  the  former  there  was 
no  popular  representation. 

Mb.  MIJNTZ  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  duties  referred  to  were  not  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  IVoteotiony 
but  were  mere  fiscal    refi:ulatioiis   (br 
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revenue  pnrposee.  The  House  had  at 
present  no  satisfactory  information  with 
regard  to  the  taxation  of  Malta ;  and  he 
thought  that  those  who  proposed  a 
change  in  the  existing  system  ought  to 
show  how  the  change  was  to  be  effected. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  imposi- 
tion of  income  tax  on  the  Maltese,  he 
considered  that  was  the  very  last  means 
that  should  be  resorted  to,  and  until  he 
heard  of  some  better  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion than  that  which  at  present  existed 
he  could  not  vote  for  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  ISO ;  Noes 
84:  Majority  46. 

ARMY— SPECIAL  ALLOWANCES  TO 
THE  BRIGADE  OP  GUARDS. 

OBSSBVATIONS. 

Mb.  a.  MOOBE,  in  rising  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  special  allowances  to  the 
'Foot  Guards,^  said,  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  make  any  attack  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Office,  or  upon  the 
brigade  of  Guards,  but  simply  to  call 
attention  to  certain  abuses  which  had 
existed  for  some  years.    For  instance, 
he  found  from  Returns  ^^hich  he  had 
obtained  that  while  £30, 1 90  was  allowed 
to  the  Foot  Guards  as  special  allowances, 
£8,008  only  were  allowed    to  the  In- 
fantry regiments  of  the  Line.    He  also 
found,  among  a  variety  of  other  items, 
that  £11,079  were  voted  for  hospitals 
and  recruiting,  whilst  only  £5,692  were 
spent  upon  those  services;  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  £5,387  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury.    This,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  case,  but,  instead, 
£1,360  per  annum  were  given  in  aid  of 
the    band    expenses  of  the    regiments, 
which  was  indirectly  an  allowance  to  the 
officers,   who  would,   otherwise,   them- 
selves have  to  pay  the  band  expenses. 
There  was  also  £907  for  Staff  allow- 
ances for  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
£6,278  for  "profits"   to  field  officers 
and  captains ;  or  in  all  a  total  of  £8,545. 
He  wished  to  know  where  the  money 
came  from.    He  did  not  wish  to  destroy 
any  vested  interests  which  the  Guards 
had  enjoyed  for  many  years;  but  he 
thought  the  system  was  a  bad  one,  be- 
cause the  money  was  voted  under  the 
wrong  name ;  in  the  next  place,  it  was 
not  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 


was  voted ;  and,  thirdly,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  audit  the  accounts.  Whenever 
the  '*  profits,"  to  which  there  was  no 
legal  title,  were  less  than  usual,  there 
was  simply  added  to  the  bottom  of  the 
account  a  sum  that  would  bring  it  up  to 
the  usual  amount.  He  thought  fliey 
were  entitled  to  know  how  these  ac- 
counts passed  the  Controller  at  the  War 
Office,  for  he  could  not  conceive  any  sys- 
tem which  would  be  more  loose  or  irre- 
gular. For  instance,  a  sum  of  £77  was 
paid  for  hautboys,  which  most  certainly 
did  not  exist,  and  it  was  in  order  to  end 
such  charges  as  those  that  he  desired  to 
see  the  accounts  placed  on  a  proper  and 
correct  footing. 

Me.  STANLEY,  in  replying  on  behalf 
of  the    Government,    said,    he   should 
like  to  point  out  the  footing  upon  which 
the   brigade    of    Guards    stood.      He 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Moore)  had 
put  the  case  in  a  manner  which  told 
equally  well  both  ways.     Whether  these 
allowances  were  right  or  wrong,  they 
were  payments  which  had  been  made 
from  time  immemorial,  going  back  even 
to  that  remote  time  when  the  country 
did  not  possess  a  standing  Army ;  and 
no  public  account  of  their  disbursement 
has  ever  been  rendered   or  asked  for 
in  connection  with  the  Estimates.     He 
did   not   say   that  that   alone  was   an 
infallible  argument  for   their  continu- 
ance, but  he  had  a  right  to  point  out 
that  there  had  been  many  and  careful 
investigations  into  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  Army  by  Committees  of 
very  high  class,  both  in  that  House  and 
in  * '  another  place ; "  and  notwithstanding 
alterations  had  been  made,  these  allow- 
ances had  been  continued.     The  brigade 
of  Gkiards  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
upon  the  same  footing ;  and  that  mere 
fact  went  a  long  way  to  prove  that  there 
were  strong  reasons  for  the  continuance 
of  these   allowances.      The  Committee 
which  sat  in  1850-1  took  a  considerable 
quantity  of  evidence,  and  made  a  care- 
fiiUy-drawn  and  valuable  Eeport,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  cost  per  man 
in  the  Guards  was  £48  11*.  3rf.,  whilst 
that  of  the  regiments  of  the  line  was 
£46  19«.  6d.f   showing  a  difference  of 
something  like  a  penny  per  day,  which 
was   the    actual   amount   of  increased 
pay  received  by  a  soldier  in  the  Guards, 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  accounts, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  not 
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quite  what  was  to  be  desired ;  but  the 
subject  was  gone  into  with  some 
care  by  his  Predecessor  (Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman)  and  the  late  Sir  James 
Lindsay,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  interfere 
with  the  matter  without  entering  into 
much  wider  questions.  He  believed  it 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  feeling 
of  the  officers  of  the  Guards  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  stock-purse 
expenses,  and  such  an  inquiry  had  been 
contemplated  for  some  time  past;  but 
the  question  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment was  not  ripe  for  investigation. 
With  respect  to  recruiting,  the  system  of 
recruiting  for  the  Guards — a  full  account 
of  which  would  be  found  in  the  Eeport 
of  1851 — had  always  been  carried  on 
upon  a  diflterent  principle  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  Army,  but  under  the  new 
system  of  recruiting  through  the  brigade 
depots  the  Guards  did  not  wholly  depend 
upon  their  own  recruiting  resources. 
Then,  again,  other  regiments  had  pay- 
masters— at  all  events,  up  to  a  certain 
date — but  in  the  Guards,  owing  to  their 
regimental  arrangements,  the  duty  was 
performed  by  the  quartermasters,  who 
received  £20  for  each  battalion,  which 
was  the  extra  allowance  shown  in  the 
Return.  However  desirable  it  might  be 
to  place  these  Guards'  allowances  upon  a 
footing  more  in  accordance  with  modem 
methods  of  account-keeping,  immense 
difficulty  had  been  found  in  dealing  with 
these  questions  without  recognizing  the 
fact  that  the  officers  of  the  Guards  found 
their  own  lodgings  and  did  not  receive 
allowances  which  were  made  in  kind  or 
in  money  to  officers  in  the  rest  of  the 
Army.  If  put  on  the  same  footing  they 
would  probably  require  the  same  al- 
lowances at  large  cost  to  the  public. 
There  was  also  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
whether  the  officers  of  the  Guards 
had  any,  and,  if  any,  what  vested  rights 
to  the  property  in  the  regimental 
hospitals.  These  were  presumably  built 
out  of  public  money,  and  yet  the  officers 
contributed  to  the  hospitad  fund  and  re- 
ceived proportionate  sums  on  retirement, 
and  these  sums  had  even  been  paid  to 
the  heirs  of  deceased  officers,  which 
appeared  to  show  that  they  might  be 
legally  claimed.  He  should  not  like  to  ex- 
press a  strong  opinion  on  the  question 
until  he  had  the  results  of  an  inquiry  to 
guide  him.  Substantially,  then,  while 
there  was  room  for  improvement  in  the 
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form  of  the  aocoimtBy  there  liad  been  no 
misappropriation  of  money  in  the  sense 
of  diverting  it  from  the  purpoee  for 
which  it  was  granted  by  the  State,  and 
there  had  been  no  unaae  expenditure 
upon  the  brigade  of  Ghiards  as  compared 
with  the  general  expenditure  of  corres- 
ponding branches  of  the  Army. 

Mb.    CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN 
said,  it  was  impossible  to  examine  the 
accounts  and  histoiy  of  the  whole  qnee- 
tion  as  it  h^  been  his  duty,  when  tt 
the  War  Office,  to  do,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  ar- 
rangements were  in  a  most  anomaloos 
condition;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  know  that  the  country  lost 
much,  or  that  it  would  g^ain  by  a  change 
if  it  had  to  provide  barrack  accommo- 
dation.   The  form  of  accounts  was  most 
extraordinary,  and  they  were  made  more 
complicated  from  the  circumstances  which 
occurred  during  the  Crimean  War.    Up 
to  the  date  of  that  war,  there  was  an 
annual  sum  of  £158  odd  per  company 
granted  to  the  Guards,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  cover  their  recruiting  and  hos- 
pital expenses ;  but  during  the  war  the 
battalions  became  so  dimimshed  in  num- 
bers, that  the  recrtdting  expenses  to  re- 
plenish the  numbers  were  exceptionally 
heavy,  and  the  officers  complained  that 
the  sum  allowed — £158 — was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  an  arrangement  was  made  by 
which  they  agreed  to  render  items  of 
their  account,   and  that  if  they  had  a 
surplus,    the  balance   should  be   paid 
over   to    the   country,   whilst,   on   the 
other  hand,  if  there  was  a  deficiency,  it 
should  be  made  up  by  the  country.   The 
items  had  remained  stereotyped  exactly 
as  they  were  at  that  time,  and  that  was 
the  origin  of  the  payment  of  £1,600  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.    But  this  was 
a    small    matter    compared    with    the 
question    of   administrative    efficiency, 
and  in  that  respect  he  believed  the  sys- 
tem to  be   indefensible.    With  regard 
to  the  hospitals,  they  were  not  so  effi- 
cient   as    the    hospitals  of  the    Army 
generally,    and   the  claim   set   up  by 
the  officers  that  the  hospitals  belonged 
to  them  was  one  which  could  scarcely 
be  allowed  without  considerable  hesita- 
tion, because  although  they  had  given 
liberal  contributions  the  publio  had  also 
rendered  considerable  assistanoe.     He 
trusted  that  these  matters  would  be  fur- 
ther inquired  into— that  a  thorough  and 
complete  inquizy  would  be  institatedi 
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and  that  there  would  be  associated  with 
the  officers  of  the  Guards,  to  whom  his 
hon.  Friend  had  alluded,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  outsiders,  so  that  the  country 
might  be  satisfied  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  would  be  duly  cared  for. 

Me.  WHITWELL  hoped  the  matter 
would  now  be  thoroughly  investigated. 
With  regard  to  recruiting,  the  present 
system  was  certainly  not  so  efficient  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  and  as  to  the  other  point, 
if  it  could  be  said  that  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  had  a  vested  interest  in  their 
hospitals,  the  sooner  they  were  compen- 
sated for  them  the  better.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  question  should 
be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  public  suffered  in 
the  matter,  but  there  were  certainly 
points  connected  with  it  which  appeared 
to  be  anomalous.  There  were  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  coming  to  a  practical  con- 
clusion on  the  subject.  When  it  was 
known  that  money  had  been  paid  to  the 
heirs  of  deceased  officers,  it  certainly 
looked  as  if  they  had  a  vested  interest  in 
their  hospitals.  All  he  could  say  was 
that,  having  had  his  attention  called  to 
the  subject,  he  would  imdertake  to  look 
very  carefully  into  it,  and  see  what  was 
the  best  way  of  arrivinc;  at  a  satisfactory 
solution.  But  he  might  add  that  if  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  institute  inquiry  it 
would  be  an  impartial  one,  and  not  be 
by  the  Guards  alone. 

CRIMINAL   LAW— ADMINISTRATION 
IN    SUMMARY    CASES. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD,  who  had  a  Notice 
upon  the  Paper  which  he  was  precluded 
from  moving — 

**  That  the  law  regulating  the  appointment, 
jurisdiction,  and  duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
and  the  administration  by  them  of  the  Criminal 
Law  in  summary  cases  in  England  and  Wales, 
needs  speedy  and  thorough  investigation,  with 
a  view  to  its  amendment," 

said,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  the  inquiry  referred 
to  in  that  Eesolution.  La  November 
last  he  introduced  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  an  influen- 
tial deputation  of  the  working  classes, 
who  expressed  their  feelings  on  the 
subject.  They  did  not  offer  any  detailed 
scheme,  but  urged  their  conviction  that 
the  existing  law  was  in  a  most  unsatis- 


factory condition,  and  pressed  with  undue 
and  unnecessary  harshness  on  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.      Premising 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  tried  excepting 
by  his  peers,  they  suggested  that  an  ex- 
tension should  be  given  to  option  of  trial 
by  jury,  as  illustrated  in  the  recent  case 
under  the  Conspiracy  Act  and  other  in- 
stances ;  a  clearer  separation  of  criminal 
from  civil  offences,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  workmen's  contracts ;  and  a 
re-consideration  of  the  whole  question  of 
imprisonment,    which     among    certain 
classes  had  become  too  common,  they 
said,  and  had  in  a  great  measure  ceased 
to  be  regarded  either  as  a  punishment 
or  a  disgrace.     They  stated  that  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  was  felt  with  the 
way  in  which  many  of  the  magistrates 
discharged  their  duties,  and  urged  that 
no  reform  of  the  laws  of  summary  juris- 
diction could  remove  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  local  administration  of  justice 
was  unhappily  attended,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  some  remedial  measure 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the 
local  magistrates.     Having  these  objects 
in  view,  they  desired  an  inquiry.     The 
Home  Secretary,  while  combating  their 
views  on  certain  points,  gave  the  deputa- 
tion on  the  whole  a  favourable  reception. 
With  regard  to  the  law  regulating  ap- 
pointments, as  it  stood  at  present  it  was 
most  unsatisfactory,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  magistrates. 
It  was  also  a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to 
both  political  Parties  in  the  State,  the 
sole  ground  on  which  those  appointments 
were  made  being  that  the  persons  re- 
ceiving them  had  rendered  services  to 
their  Party  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods.    That  kind  of  patronage  was 
a  public  trust,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  administered  by  Lords  Lieutenant 
of  counties  was  often  a  disgrace  to  those 
high  functionaries.      The    qualification 
now  required  for  holding  the  office  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  did  not  include  any 
knowledge  of  the  law,  or  any  fitness  for 
the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  to 
be  performed,  involving  the  administra- 
tion of  hundreds  of  Acts  of  Parliament ; 
indeed,  for  all  the  precaution  taken,  he 
might  be  a  man  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  find 
that  there  had   been  magistrates   who 
could  do  neither.    The  present  qualifi- 
cation as  regarded  the  counties,  which 
dated   as    far   back   as   the    reign    of 
George  11.,  was  that  the  person  appointed 
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should  possess  £100  a-year  horn  land 
or  have  £300  a-year  from  land  in  re- 
version. Justices  appointed  were  young 
or    old.      As   regarded  the  former,  in 
counties  it  was  considered  a  sufficient 
passport  to  the  magisterial  office  that 
the  person  chosen  should  be  21  years 
of  age,  if  he  were  the  representative 
of  landed    estate    in    the  county.     It 
was  monstrous   that  a  mere  property 
qualification  should  suffice.    In  the  case 
of  the  older  men  who  were  selected,  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  habits 
of  the  community  among  whom  they  had 
to    administer  justice   might    help  to 
qualify  them  for  the  office,  but  surely 
some  amount  of  legal  knowledge  was 
also  necessary  ?    According  to  the  Com- 
mission of  justices  of  the  peace,  they  had 
to  inquire,  among  other  things,  ''into 
enchantments,  sorceries,  arts  of  magic, 
forestcdling,  regrating,  engrossing,"  and 
other  obsolete    matters.      He  knew  it 
would  be  said  that  the  magistrates,  so 
far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  law  went,  relied 
on  their  clerks,  and  in  seven  cases  out 
of  ten  the  clerk  was  practically  the  magis- 
trate, and  being  in  practice  as  an  at- 
torney might  decide  cases  in  which  his 
clients  were  concerned.     But  would  the 
House  believe  it  there  was  no  legal  obli- 
gation even  for  the  clerk  to  be  a  lawyer ; 
any  magistrate  might  appoint  his  butler, 
and  although  there  could  be  no  doubt 
clerks  ought  to  have  some  legal  know- 
ledge ;  and  as  a  rule  they  had,  yet  he  had 
known  more  than  one  instance  of  a  mere 
attorney's  clerk  being  appointed  to  the 
office,  with  nothing  to  recommend  him 
but  his  cheapness.     The  clerk,  again, 
might  be  the  confidential  solicitor  of  half 
the  country  round,  and  might  and  did 
advise  magistrates  while  cases,  political 
or  otherwise,  affecting  their  own  clients, 
were  under  consideration.    Indeed,  he 
knew  a  case  in  which  the  magistrate's 
clerk,  being  also  a  political  agent,  ad- 
vised ihe  dismissal  of  a  charge  of  offence 
against  the  Ballot  Act  at  an  election,  but 
which  on  the  very  same  evidence  the 
grand  jury  sent  for  trial,  and  justice  was 
not  defeated.     That  injustice  was  known 
and  keenly  felt.   He  should,  no  doubt,  be 
told  that  he  was  attacking  a  respectable 
body  of  men.    That  was  a  parrot-cry  in 
such  cases.     But  he  had  yet  to  learn 
how  justices  or  justices'  clerks  or  any 
body  of  men  could   be  insulted  by   a 
statement  that  there  were  some  unworthy 
men  among  them  against  whom  the  pub- 
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lie  ought  to  be  protected  by  legislation. 
Magistrates  had  to  deal  with  84  large 
classes  of  offences,  and  in  addition  they 
were  called  upon  to  inflict  punishment 
for  breaches  of  prison  discipline.     The 
lash  was  not  veiy  popular  in  England, 
but  any  felon,  or  other  person,  sentenced 
to    hard    labour    could    be    whipped 
by  order  of  the  magistrate.    He  found 
£rom  the  judicial  statistics  just  issued 
that  in  the  year  1874  there  had  been  163 
cases  of  whipping  in  the  gaols  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales;  putting  in  irons,  60; 
confined  in  solitary  cells  16,800  men  and 
women;  stoppage  of  diet,  40,000.     He 
found  in  some  gaols  the  whipping  was 
extravagantly  done,  in  others  very  ^ar- 
in^ly.     In  Manchester,  where  there  was 
a  dfiuly  average  of  persons  imprisoned  of 
467,  there  had  been  89  whippings,  while 
in  Liverpool,  where  the  daily  average 
was  rather  more,  only  8 ;  and  in  Wands- 
worth, with  a  much  larger  number  of 
prisoners,  14,  which  was  also  the  figure 
at  Salford.    At  Goldbath  Fields  Prison, 
with  four  times  the  number  of  prisoners, 
there  had  been  40  whippings;  but  at 
Maidstone,  with  a  daily  average  of  812, 
there  had  been  only  2,  and  at  Wake- 
field, Durham,  and  Stafford,  none  at  all, 
although  the  daily  number  of  prisoners 
in  each  of  those  prisons  was  much  larger 
than  in  Manchester.     His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Gross)   was  proposing  to 
transfer  these  powers  by  his  Prisons' 
Bill    from  local    to   national   juiisdic- 
tiou,  and  it  would  be  a  nice  point  how 
to    regulate    these    floggings.      Were 
they  to  go  up  to  the  Manchester  level, 
or  come  down   to  that  of  Wakefield, 
Durham,  and  Stafford?     Then,  as  re- 
garded the  other  punishments  in  the 
gaols,  he  found  that  at  Coldbath  Fields 
no  females  were  punished  at  all,  while 
at  Liverpool  there  were   1,193  women 
put  into  solitary  cells,  and  only  818  men. 
The  total  number  of  cases  dealt  with  by 
the  magistrates  in  1874,   by  summaxy 
jurisdiction,  was  622,000  out  of  which 
486,786   were  convicted,    and    against 
those   convictions  there  were  but   107 
appeals,  of  which  51  were  in  oases  of 
bastardy  and  28  as  regarded  the  Beer 
Acts.      Deducting   only   the    bastardy 
cases  from  each  side,  that  would  give 
in  round  figures  one  appeal  to  every 
8,600  convictions.    That,  however,  was 
not  a  proof  that  justice  had  been  done  in 
all  the  other  cases,  because  in  nine  out 
of  ten  cases  there  was  no  appeal.  It  was 
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monstrous  that  that  should  be  the  fact, 
when  they  reflected  how  many  thousands 
of  these  cases  were  assaults,  and  subject* 
to  any  amount  of  perjury.  They  all 
knew  that  the  police  frequently  made 
charges  of  assault,  and  yet  the  magis- 
trates had  the  power  of  sending  a 
man  to  prison  for  six  months  on  the 
word  of  a  policeman,  without  an  ap- 
peal. These  were  things  not  to  be 
Dome,  and  fully  justified  his  demand  for 
investigation.  Some  of  these  cases  were 
so  outrageous  that  the  Home  Secretary 
was  called  upon  to  overrule  decisions 
like  these.  There  was  the  case,  much 
commented  on,  of  the  captain  who  the 
other  day  was  sent  to  gaol  for  keep- 
ing a  refractory  seaman  in  irons  for  an 
excessive  time ;  but  if  the  captain  had 
had  an  appeal  the  case  mieht  have  been 
calmly  discussed ;  it  would  have  been  de- 
cided whether  the  magistrate  was  right 
or  wrong,  the  captain  would  not  have 
been  wronged  by  injustice,  and  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  not  have  been  obliged 
to  interfere.  He  complained  that  al- 
though magistrates  were  not  allowed  by 
law  to  pass  sentences  of  more  than  six 
months'  imprisonment,  yet  by  dividing 
charges  they  often  exceeded  that  amount. 
Thus  if  a  man  were  charged  with  assault- 
ing two  policemen,  the  man  would  pro- 
belbly  be  sentenced  to  six  months  for  the 
assault  on  each,  the  second  sentence  to 
commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  first, 
the  result  being  that  the  punishment  of  a 
year's  imprisonment  was  inflicted  while 
the  law  limited  the  magistrate's  power 
to  six  months  only.  He  found,  too,  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  imprison- 
ments for  the  non-payment  of  costs. 
There  were  at  the  present  moment 
several  prisoners  in  SaHbrd  Gaol  who, 
unless  they  could  find  sureties,  in  a  very 
short  time  would  be  going  through  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  addition  to 
three  to  which  they  had  been  first  sen- 
tenced for  night-poaching.  Doubtless 
there  were  many  similar  cases.  Often 
when  the  magistrate  assessed  the  breach 
of  the  law  at  6d,  the  unfortunate  delin- 
quent would  be  sent  to  prison  for  seven 
or  14  days,  or  a  month,  for  non-payment 
of  the  fees  or  the  costs ;  and  that  also  was 
a  point  into  which  there  ought  to  be  an 
inquiry.  In  making  those  observations 
he  wished  it  to  be  imderstood  that  he 
was  attacking  the  system,  and  not  the 
men  by  whom  it  was  administered,  and 
he  did  so,  because  the  subject  was  an 


important  one,  and  one  in  which  he  took 
much  interest.  But  while  he  made  no 
attack  on  individuals,  he  extended  that 
the  law  as  it  stood  was  objectionable, 
and  protested  against  the  present  mode 
of  appointing  magistrates  as  monstrous, 
maintaining  that  an  inquiry  ought  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Government  as  to  how 
they  were  to  be  appointed  in  future,  so 
that  some  evidence  of  fitness  for  the 
office  might  be  secured,  as  well  as  the 
proper  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  in  summary  cases.  He  also'  thought 
the  right  of  appeal  should  be  multiplied 
wherever  personal  liberty  was  affected. 
A  crying  evil  existed ;  but  he  was  sure 
that  the  subject  could  not  be  in  better 
hands  than  those  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
way  in  which  the  hon.  and  learned- 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Hopwood)  had 
laid  his  case  before  the  House,  or  to 
deny  that  it  was  deserving  of  the  utmost 
attention.  The  general  tone  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  speech  might, 
however,  lead  to  some  misconception  out- 
of-doors,  inasmuch  as  the  inference  might 
be  drawn — hei  would  not  say  correctly — 
that  he  had  brought  a  great  indictment, 
not  against  any  individual  justice,  but 
against  magistrates  as  a  body.  [Mr. 
Hopwood  :  No,  no  !  ]  He  knew  that 
was  not  the  feeling  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  Standing  as  he  (Mr. 
Cross)  did,  in  a  certain  sense,  at  the 
head  of  the  magistracy  of  the  country, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that,  for  his  part, 
he  believed  there  were  no  men  who, 
as  a  body,  acted  more  fearlessly,  more 
honestly,  with  more  care,  with  more 
patience,  or  with  a  more  thorough  de- 
termination to  do  what  was  right  than 
the  magistrates  of  this  country.  They 
gave  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  and 
took  infinite  trouble,  for"  which  they  got 
no  thanks — at  least  he  had  never  got 
any  himself — to  discharge  properly  the 
duties  which  devolved  on  them.  Having, 
however,  said  this  much  on  behalf  of  the 
magistrates — and  he  could  not  speak  too 
strongly  of  them  in  that  way — he  was 
willing  to  admit  that  the  system  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
brought  before  the  House  was  one  which 
required  alteration,  and  it  had  been  his 
intention,  if  the  state  of  Public  Business 
had  admitted  of  his  doing  so,  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  with  a  view  of  correct- 
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ing  many  of  the  anomalies  which  existed 
in  the  present  state  of   the  law.    He 
hoped,   however,   early  next  Session,  if 
not  before,  to  be  able  to  deal  with  one  or 
two  matters  in  it  which  required  amend- 
ment.    He  did  not,  he  might  add,  think 
that  there  was  need  of  much  inquiry  for 
the  purpose,  bec^se  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  were,    he  believed,    already  very 
well  known,  and  whenever  he  brought 
forward  his  measure  he  would,  he  ima- 
gined,   be  able  to  show  how  certain 
mischiefs  had  crept  into  the  system  which 
it  was  desirable  to  remove.    Act  after 
Act,  for  instance,  had  been  passed,  into 
which,  whether  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  draftsman  or  some  other  cause,  a 
clause  relating  to  summary  jurisdiction 
had  in  some  shape  or  another  been  in- 
troduced,  and  the  result  was   that,   a 
number  of  those  clauses  having  got  into 
.Acts  of  Parliament  one  by  one,  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  a  bird*8-eye  view  of 
the  whole  of  our  criminal  law,  except  in 
some  big  book  which  was  scarcely  ever 
read.      He,    however,    had,    with    the 
assistance  of  several  able  persons,  taken 
the  trouble  to  get  a  somewhat  complete 
view  of  all  those  ugly  clauses,  and  he 
certainly  was  of  opinion  that  they  wanted 
re-arrangement,   and    that    they  could 
easily  be  re-arranged  without  making  a 
revolution  in  the  practice  of  the  criminal 
law.     He  was  also  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  it  was  a  great  hardship  that  out  of 
140,000  sent  to  gaol  there  should  be  as 
many  as  one-third  to  whose  cases  the 
statute  law  was  not  applicable,  and  that 
great  relief   might  be   given    by    the 
amendment  of  the  part  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  costs.     He  could  not,  however, 
assent  to  the  statement  that  there  was 
throughout  the  country  great  disatisfac- 
tion  with  the  decisions  of  the  justices. 
Their  decisions,  he  believed,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  they  might  not  in  many 
instances  be  learned  in  the  law,  carried 
with    them    very    great    weight    with 
the  people  themselves.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  found  fault  with  the 
mode    of   their    appointment,    but    he 
seemed  to  have  much  more  knowledge, 
he    (Mr.    Cross)  might    add,   of   their 
apointments  of  justices  in  boroughs  than 
in  counties.     He  was  quite  aware  that 
in  the  county  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected the  appointment  of  the  magis- 
trates was  at  one  time  extremely  poli- 
tical.    He  was  not  blaming  one  side 
more  than  another ;  but  he  was  happy  to 
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say  that  the  system  had  been  changedf 
and  that  the  appointments  were  now 
practically  non-political.     With  regard 
to  the  counties,   he  believed  that  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  generally  made  the 
appointments  fairly ;  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor was  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
borough  magistrates.    If  we  could  not 
trust  me  Loi^  Lieutenant  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to 
find  any  one  in  whom  confidence  could 
be   reposed.      The   hon.    and   learned 
Member  talked  about  the  qoalificationi 
of  justices,   and  sugs^ested    that   thej 
should  know  a  little  law.     Now  in  the 
administration  of  justice  he  (Mr.  Croee) 
thoueht  that  a  little  law  was  a  dimger- 
ous  thing.     What  they   wanted,  with, 
of  course,  some  knowledge  of  law,  if  pos- 
sible, was  a  great  deal  of  sound  commoa 
sense.    Look  at  the  great  body  of  the 
people   from  whom    the  justices  were 
selected.    They  were  persons  who  had 
spent  a  great  number  of  the  years  of 
their  life  in  active  employment  and  in 
building  up  their  fortunes  or  promoting 
the  honour  and  renown  of  their  countrr. 
It  was  in  the  same  class  which  supplied 
them  with  Members  of  Parliament  that 
they  practically  found  their  magistrates. 
They  could  not  put  them  through  any 
examination.     The  examination  which 
these  men  had  passed  had  been  the  work 
of  their  lives ;   they  had  raised  them- 
selves to  a  position  which  qualified  them 
for  appointments  to  the  magistracy.     In 
his  own  country  they  had  a  magistrate 
for  every  policeman,  800  in  number,  but 
he  did  not  say  that  they  had  too  many 
magistrates — and  it  was  quite  right  thM 
they  should  be  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace.    He  might  here  remark  that  he 
would  alter  the  terms  of  the  commission 
with  regard  to  witchcraft  and  enchant- 
ments, if  the  change  would  give  any  satis- 
faction to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
opposite.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest 
laws  which  could  be  found   provided, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  desirable,  that  there 
should  be  on  the  commission  of  the  peace 
gentlemen  learned  in  law.  So  far  as  they 
could  that  was  carried  out  by  the  practice 
which    almost    invariably  obtained    of 
making  use  of  the  County  Court  Jadgee, 
and  he  could  speak  of  the  immense  ser- 
vices   which    were    rendered    by    the 
County    Court    Judges,   not    only   at 
petty,  but  at  quarter  sessions  in  all  cases 
of  appeal.    The  hon.  and  learned  Mem« 
ber  nad  referred  to  the  absence  of  anj 
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qualification  in  the  justices'  clerk,  and 
had  said  that  they  might    appoint    a 
butler  to  the  office.    The  magistrates* 
own  character  was  at  stake  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  they  would 
take  care  to  appoint  the  best  man  they 
could  get.     He  admitted  that  the  clerks 
ought  to  be  paid  by  salary,  and  not  by 
fees,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  persuade 
Parliament  to  make  the  Act  which  was 
now  permissive  compulsory.    With  re- 
gard   to    terms    of   punishment,  there 
were  a  good  many  old  statutes,  and  they 
found    that  in  these  the    punishments 
were  more  severe  than  in  the  modem 
statutes,  and  it  was  one  of  the  great 
evils    of    Consolidation    Acts  that  the 
severer  penalties    were  almost  always 
retained.    With  regard  to  the  differing 
amounts  of  punishment  awarded  by  the 
justices  as  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  he  wished  to  have  their  adminis- 
tration in  prisons  as  uniform  as  possible, 
for,  although  they  did  their  duty  there  as 
honestly  as  they  did    elsewhere,  they 
were  apt  to  get  into  particular  grooves 
in  particular  localities.    The  hon.  and 
learned    Member  had  referred  to    the 
question  of  appeal.      Now,   from    the 
decisions  of  the  justices,   there  was  a 
short,   cheap,   and  easy  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  he  had  been  per- 
fectly astonished  at  the  comparatively 
few  cases  in  which  complaints  had  been 
made  to  him  of   the  decisions  of   the 
justices.     As  to  the  question  of  costs  in 
criminal  appeals  he  knew  that  there  was 
a  feeling  in  some  populous  places  that 
persons  were  sent  to  prison  so  that  the 
clerks    might    get    their    fees,  and  he 
should  like  to  see  some  legislation  by 
which  the  clerks  would  be  paid  by  salary, 
and,  secondly,  that  power  would  be  given 
to  the  magistrates  to  give  time  to  parties 
so  that  they  might  find  sureties  for  pay- 
ment. He  did  not  think  that  any  inquiry 
into  the  subject  was  necessary,  and  in 
conclusion    be    desired    to    repeat    his 
testimony  to  the  admirable  way  in  which 
the  magistrates  of  this  county  performed 
their  duty. 


AUDIT   OF  ARMY  AND  NAVY  EXPEN- 
DITURE ACCOUNTS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS,  who  had  a  Notice 
on  the  Paper  to  move — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  in  order 
to  secure  the  due  appropriation  of  Army  and 
Navy  Expenditure  to  the  purposes  intended  by 


Parliament,  it  is  oxpcdicnt  that  the  system  of 
independent  audit  -^ich,  since  the  passing  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments  Act, 
1866,  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Annual  Grants  for  the  Miscella- 
neous Civil  Services,  should  be  extended  in  its 
leading  principles,  to  the  Grants  for  Military 
and  Naval  Services," 

said,  that  at  a  time  when  the  House  of 
Commons  was  called  upon  to  vote  a  sum 
almost  unparalleled  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  during  peace,  it  might  not  be  in- 
appropriate to  draw  attention  to    the 
manner  in  which  a  sum  of  £27,000,000 
voted  for  those  Services  was  audited  on 
the  part  of  the  House.    Fortunately, 
the  principle  involved    in  the  Motion 
he  was  about   to   submit  was  not  one 
upon  which  there  was  any  controversy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  principle  was  ad- 
mitted by  financial   authorities  sitting 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  as  well  as 
by    financial    authorities    outside    the 
House.  The  duty  he  had  to  perform  was 
to  show  that  the  House  and  the  country 
had  some  reason  to  complain  that  the 
system  which  had  worked  so  well  with 
regard  to  the  Civil  Service  expenditure 
had  not  been  applied  to  that  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.    The  Act  of  1866,  introduced 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich,   then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  intended  to  give  the 
Controller  and  Auditor  General  substan- 
tial authority  by  making  him  indepen- 
dent.   But  in  that  measure  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  accounts  of  the 
several    Departments,    and    while    the 
Auditor  General  was  required  to  guaran- 
tee that  the  Civil  Service  accounts  had 
been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Legislature,  he  was  merely 
called  upon  to  audit  the  Army  and  Navy 
accounts  in  gross,  to  see  that  the  sums 
for  each  vote  had  not  been  exceeded. 
It    was    clear,     however,    both    from 
speeches  made  at  the  time  and  from 
the  terms  of  the  Act  itself,  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  only  tentative;    that 
a  larger  application  of  the  principle  was 
contemplated ;  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  extend  the   system   of  examination 
by  the  Controller  and  Auditor  General 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  accounts.    Why, 
then,  had  not  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
which  had  worked  so  well  in  relation  to 
the  other  great  spending  Departments, 
been  applied  to  the  Army  and  Navy? 
There  was  hardly  a  year  since  the  Act 
passed  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  Auditor  General  to  draw  the  atten* 
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tion  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts  to  some  case  or  cases  of  mis- 
appropriation of  public  money.  As 
early  as  1868  the  Select  Committee  on 
Public  Accounts  suggested  in  their  Re- 
port that  the  system  for  which  he  con- 
tended should  be  applied  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  1869  they 
again  drew  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  the  Treasury  to  the  subject.  In 
1871,  on  the  examination  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  accounts  by  the  Auditor  General, 
a  discovery  was  made  which  the  Com- 
mittee characterized  as  a  '*  grave  impro- 
priety," that  grave  impropriety  being 
that  jsome  gentlemen  in  a  public  office 
had  divided  £2,385 — the  accumulation 
of  income  tax — among  themselves.  These 
remonstrances  at  length  had  some  ef- 
fect, and  it  was  suggested  to  the  Au- 
ditor General  that  as  regarded  the 
Army  and  Navy  accounts,  he  should  put 
the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1866  into 
operation  himself;  but  he  did  not  like 
to  do  so  without  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury  or  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  impossible  to  act 
unless  the  Treasury  moved  first  and  gave 
him  the  means.  The  Treasury,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Auditor  General,  dated 
March  6,  1872,  yielded  the  whole  of  his 
case.  He  thought  that  the  suggestion 
in  the  Treasury  letter  that  expense 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  establishment  of  a  proper 
system  of  audit  was  a  very  wise  and 
proper  one.  He  must  remind  those  who 
objected  to  his  proposal  that  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  had  objected  to  an  independent 
audit  of  the  Post  Office  accounts,  on  the 
ground  of  the  expense  of  such  a  system ; 
but  five  years  afterwards  that  Gentleman 
had  to  give  evidence  with  regard  to  a 
sum  of  £830,000,  which  had  been  misap- 
plied by  the  Post  Office,  which  misappro- 
priation had  been  discovered  through 
the  vigilance  of  the  Auditor  General  to 
whose  appointment  he  had  objected. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Public  Accounts 
had  reported  favourably  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  independent  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  these  great  Departments,  and 
their  last  Report  on  this  subject  was  made 
in  March,  1875,  and  in  it  the  statement 
appeared  that  a  plan  had  been  sketched 
for  the  audit  of  the  War  Office  expendi- 
ture, and  the  same  principle  was  to  be 
applied  to  the  Admiralty  accounts.  It 
was  similar  to  that  then  in  process  of  ap- 
plication to  the  accounts  of  the  Revenue 

Mr,  J,  Holms 


Department.  He  oould  assure  hon. 
Members  opposite  that  he  had  brought 
forward  this  subject  in  no  spirit  of 
antagonism  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, but  merely  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
from  them  the  fullest  and  most  complete 
ififormation  which  they  could  lay  before 
the  House  on  the  subject.  He  was 
willing  to  believe  that  the  Financial 
Secretary  desired  to  place  this  question 
upon  a  proper  footing ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  some  explanation 
should  be  given  with  regard  to  the  delay 
that  had  occurred  in  arriving  at  a  deter- 
mination with  regard  to  it.  Doubtless 
he  should  be  told  that  the  matter  was 
still  8uh  judice,  but  it  was  that  very  hct 
that  he  complained  of,  because  a  decision 
should  have  been  arrived  at  with  refe- 
rence to  it  long  ago.  It  would  be  disre- 
spectful to  the  House  were  he  not  to 
refer  to  a  Memorandum  which  was  ap- 
pended to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee by  the  Accountant  General  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  contained  several  ob- 
jections to  the  proposal  which  he  might 
as  well  answer  at  once.  The  Memoran- 
dum raised  the  objection,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  departmental  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  was  so  perfect  that 
it  was  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  do  the  work  again.  In  his  opinion 
the  more  perfect  the  work  was  done  in 
the  Departments  the  easier  would  be  the 
task  of  the  Auditor  General  in  auditing 
their  accoimts ;  and,  indeed,  the  same 
objection  might  be  urged  against  auditing 
the  accounts  of  those  Departments  which 
were  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Auditor  General.  Besides,  it  was  scarcely 
correct  to  speak  of  an  internal  examina- 
tion of  accounts  as  an  audit.  A  person 
of  authority,  with  an  independent  judg- 
ment, ought  to  make  the  audit,  and 
report  impartially  upon  the  state  of  the 
accounts.  The  purpose  of  an  indepen- 
dent audit  was  not  so  much  to  control 
the  officer  who  recorded  the  expenditure 
as  the  head  of  the  Department  who 
ordered  it.  It  had  been  objected  that 
the  heads  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
Departments,  being  responsible  for  their 
administration,  would  not  wish  to  be 
hampered  by  external  supervision ;  but 
in  fact  they  were  not  more  responsible 
for  the  expenditure  of  their  Departments 
than  were  those  who  directed  the  Miacd- 
laneous  Expenditure,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  hampered  in  their  action,  seeing 
that  the  audit  did  not  ti^e  place  Icnr 
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months  after  the  expenditure.  If  the  au- 
dit were  good  for  the  other  Departments, 
why  should  it  not  act  well  in  the  case  of 
the  Naval  and  Military  Departments,  with 
their  vast  expenditure  of  £27,000,000? 
Either  the  system  of  audit  was  wise  or 
unwise ;  but  if  it  was  good  in  the  one 
case,  why  should  it  not  he  adopted  in 
the  other?  He  could  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not,  and  he'  trusted  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  give 
them  some  reason  for  hoping  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  Departments  would  be 
placed  under  the  Auditor  General,  and 
that  they  would  be  careful  not  to  incur 
any  expenditure  for  which  they  could 
not  account  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

General  Sir  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
said,  that  no  question  could  be  raised 
in  that  House  which  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  that  which  related  to  the 
audit  or  examination  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country.  It  was,  however,  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  vouchers  used 
for  compiling  the  accounts  of  the  Military 
and  Naval  expenditure  were  not  audited 
or  examined  with  the  same  care  that  was 
bestowed  upon  the  vouchers  used  in 
making  up  the  accounts  of  the  different 
Departments  in  the  Civil  Service.  His 
own  practical  experience  with  reference 
to  the  matter  led  him  to-  the  conclusion 
that  the  system  of  audit  in  the  Military 
branch  which  he  believed  to  be  formed 
in  assimilation  with  that  at  the  Naval 
Department  left  fewer  openings  for  job- 
bery in  respect  to  missapplying  monies 
than  were  to  be  found  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. He  submitted  that  as  regarded  the 
auditing  of  all  the  accounts  of  all 
branches  of  the  Service,  there  might  be, 
as  had  been  pointed  out,  great  improve- 
ments made,  as  much  at  the  Treasury 
as  at  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty. 
The  examinations  of  the  vouchers  of 
expenditure  at  the  War  Office  and  Ad- 
miralty were  conducted  by  civilian  offi- 
cers formed  into  a  distinct  branch  in 
those  two  Departments  of  Army  and 
Navy,  and  this  examination  being  made 
by  one  set  of  Civil  servants  specially  set 
apart  for  that  duty,  he  considered  that 
the  public  had  a  good  right  to  consider 
the  interests  of  the  country  fairly  pro- 
tected, whereas  the  Civil  Service  ex- 
penditure was  examined  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  several  individual  branches 
which  expended  the  money,  so  that  for 
as  many  branches  as  there  were  in  the 
Civil  Service  there  were  so  many  sepa- 


rate sets  of  examiners,  and  all  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  head  of  that 
one  branch  and  with  the  other  officers 
of  that  branch.  The  Exchequer  and 
Audit  Act  of  1 866  appeared  to  give  to  the 
Auditor  General  the  power  of  auditing 
the  Civil  Service  expenditure,  but  it  was 
one  merely  of  vouchers,  whether  the 
Civil  Service  expenditure  was  supported 
by  vouchers  or  proofs  of  payments — that 
was  to  say,  whether  the  total  charge  was 
vouched  for ;  that  was  a  mere  City  kind  of 
verification  practised  by  every  company, 
it  was  no  examination  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  outlay,  and  the  accounts  laid 
before  Parliament  only  showed  totals 
without  any  details  of  separate  pay- 
ments. The  mode  in  which  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Army  and  Navy  was  re- 
corded in  the  accounts  was  well-calculated 
to  indicate  misapplication  of  funds  ^m 
the  special  and  particular  purposes  in- 
tended by  Parliament.  But  there  was 
no  such  security  in  respect  to  the  Civil 
Service  outlay,  for  the  accounts  thereof 
were  lumped  up  in  large  amounts,  ag- 
gregating different  kinds  of  expenditure 
into  one  item,  and  so  entered  in  the 
accounts  and  laid  before  Parliament ;  so 
that  there  was  no  such  useful  check  as 
that  afforded  by  the  accounts  stated  in 
detail  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  by  which 
the  fact  could  be  ascertained  as  to  mis- 
appropriations —  that  was,  using  the 
monies  voted  by  Parliament  for  a  diffe- 
rent purpose  from  that  for  which  granted. 
There  could  be  no  second  opinion  on 
this  point — that  sums  of  money  which 
had  been  voted  for  one  purpose  of  the 
Civil  Service  might  be  expended  for 
another.  The  best  and  only  check  for 
that  was  a  clause  in  the  Appropriation 
Act  requiring  the  outlay  to  be  specifi- 
cally accounted  for  under  the  very 
heads,  and  in  the  form  in  which  the 
funds  were  stated  in  the  Estimates. 
The  Treasury,  however,  had  fuU  power 
to  direct  inquiries  as  to  the  pubuc  ex- 
penditure in  the  Military  and  Naval 
Departments.  Every  figure  of  expen- 
diture in  the  Army — and  he  had  no 
doubt  in  the  Navy  too,  though  he  could 
not  speak  with  equal  certainty  on  that 
point — was  carefully  scrutinized  by  offi- 
cers of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General,  who  were  always  in  the  War 
Office,  and  to  whom  every  voucher  was 
submitted,  in  order  to  see  that  the  en- 
tries had  been  duly  verified  by.  the  re- . 
sponsible  examiners,  and  that   proofs 


entry  waa  imtiaied  eo  tHat  laleittca- 
tion  was  impossible.  The  29th  clause  in 
the  Exchequer  Act,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  BO  effectual  in  protecting  the  public 
in  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  expendi- 
ture, was,  in  fact,  the  course  followed  for 
nearly  3.^  years  in  respect  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and,  in 
addition  the  outlay  was  initialed  in  the 
books  so  as  to  ensure  the  preparation  of 
a  correct  account.  Iho  really  best  and 
most  effective  foundation  for  a  proper 
examination  of  the  accounts  were  clear 
and  distinct  Eatimates,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  misappropriation,  the  more  fiilly 
aad  complete  the  items  of  expenses  were 
stated,  the  greater  would  be  the  scrutiny 
of  the  expenditure  entered  in  vouchers. 
The  Estimates  were  now  presented  in 
great  detail  by  some  of '  the  Depart- 
ments, whilst  by  others  the  items 
wore  lumped  together  in  a  most  unsa- 
tisfactory manner.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  Civil  Service  accounts  and 
those  of  the  Army  was  great.  The 
real  examination  by  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor  General  of  the  Civil  Service 
outlay  was  a  mere  test  as  to  whether 
the  total  sums  which  the  Heads  of  each 
of  the  many  branches  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice wore  supported  by  vouchers.  It  was 
no  examination  as  to  whether  that  total 
was  rightly  spent  for  the  exact  purpose 
trhioh  Parliament  intended.  It  was  a 
more  audit  of  totals  in  vouchers,  and 
not  of  the  items  entered  therein.  No 
doubt  the  Treasury  had  the  power  under 
the  Audit  Act  to  remedy  that  groat  de- 
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Service  than  for  the  •Military  Depart- 
ments. The  origin  of  that  system  might 
be,  however,  attributed  rather  to  the 
Military  than  the  Civil  Departments, 
because  up  to  that  period  tne  former 
had  a  more  stringent  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  audit  than  the  Civil  Service.  The 
Act  of  1866  was  therefore  brought  in 
and  made  to  apply  to  the  weak  part  of 
the  Civil  Service  system,  and  was  not 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Military  Depart- 
ments. He  had  the  honour  of  serving 
upon  the  Public  Accounts  Committee 
when  the  late  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir 
Francis  Baring,  and  other  authorities 
examined  into  this  subject,  and  they 
thought  the  audit  of  Military  accounts 
was  a  model  to  be  followed  in  the  Civil 
Service  accounts.  A  clause  was  after- 
wards introduced  into  the  Bill  giving  an 
optional  power  to  the  Treasury  to  apply 
the  new  system  of  audit  to  the  military 
service  also.  Now  that  the  very  great 
advantages  of  the  kind  of  control  and 
audit  exercised  by  the  Controller  and 
Auditor  General  had  been  ascertained, 
he  agreed  that  within  certain  limits  and 
upon  certain  conditions  the  same  test 
should  be  apj^ed  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  Military  Departments.  That  had 
been  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  Trea- 
sury, but  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts  which  had  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  this  subject.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  found  when  the 
next  Heport  upon  this  matter  was  laid 
before  the  House  that  considerable  pro- 
gress had  been  made.  He  would  rather 
not  then  go  into  details,  but  he  would 
say  generally  that  they  appreciated  the 
importance  of  having  a  control  and  audit 
that  would  have  the  advantage  not  only 
of  being  efficient,  but  they  also  thought 
that  the  audit  that  took  place  in  the  War 
Office  and  Admiralty  was  a  very  efficient 
and  valuable  audit,  and  ought  on  no 
account  to  be  superseded  or  weakened, 
because  it  would  be  absurd  and  extra- 
vagant to  do  aU  the  work  over  again. 
But  they  also  saw  that  there  was  advan- 
tage in  bringing  the  eye  of  some  one 
who  was  inaependent  of  the  Depart- 
ments to  bear  upon  the  accounts ;  some 
one  who  was  in  the  habit  of  examining 
the  accounts  of  different  Departments ; 
and  who  could  bring  his  experience  in 
testing  the  accounts  of  one  Department 
to  bear  upon  another  Department.  It 
was  not  in  checking  computation  and 
addition  that  they  were  to  look  to  find 


out  anything  that  was  irregular,  but 
they  were  to  look  to  find  out  irregula- 
rities— which  though  perfectly  honest 
might  exist  in  opening  new  accounts  and 
in  appointing^  sums  to  one  account  that 
should  be  placed  to  another.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  in  these  irregula- 
rities there  was  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  fraud  upon  the  public.  In  talking 
of  irregularities  it  was  not  meant  that 
there  was  anything  like  embezzlement, 
but  rather  that  money  had  been  paid  in 
a  way  that  Parliament  did  not  intend, 
or  that  there  had  been  given  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  accoimts  of  one  service 
or^  another.  Such  things  a  departmental 
auditor  would  not  perhaps  see,  because 
he  would  have  been  always  accustomed 
to  them,  whilst  they  would  be  detected 
by  a  person  who  was  accustomed  to  audit 
the  accounts  of  different  Departments. 
He  thought  that  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  they  should,  considering 
our  enormous  expenditure,  bring  as 
many  cross  lights  to  bear  upon  it  as 
they  conveniently  could;  and  that  the 
bringing  in  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
troller and  Auditor  General  was  very 
desirable.  It  was  a  subject  to  which 
they  were  directing  their  attention.  They 
all  desired  to  have  a  searching  audit, 
and  the  only  question  was  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  work  should  be  done. 
The  Government  hoped  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion that  would  go  to  a  certain  extent 
in  the  direction  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Holms)  had  adverted. 

LoED  ROBEKT  MONTAGU,  having 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  Estimates,  was  desirous  to  say  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  them.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  there  should  be  a  con- 
current audit.  If  the  accounts  were 
audited  at  Somerset  House,  that  would 
be  an  independent  audit ;  but  in  the 
War  Office,  where  the  accounts  were 
audited,  that  was  not  an  independent 
audit.  This  was  also  the  case  at  the 
Admiralty.  The  question  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  year  after 
year,  and  he  himself  had  brought  it 
before  the  House  three  yecurs  running  ; 
but  great  tetchiness  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  Departments  in  question.  If  there 
was  a  sum  which  was  not  used,  say,  for 
bridge  building  or  otherwise,  that  sum 
shoidd  be  surrendered  to  the  Treasury. 
It  was  a  great  blot  on  our  system  of 
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audit  that  in  the  War  Office  and  at  the 
Admiralty  the  excess  of  one  Vote  might 
be  applied  to  the  deficiency  of  another, 
and  all  attempts  to  alter  this  had  failed, 
because  Ministers  liked  to  handle  the 
surpluses  they  created  and  devote  them 
to  the  deficiencies  they  produced.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  like  a  man 
skating  over  bad  ice,  passed  lightly  over 
the  difference  between  auditing  for  the 
Treasury  and  auditing  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
audit.  One  was  the  audit  presented  to 
the  Treasury,  the  other  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  audit  for  the  Treasury 
merely  consisted  in  the  examination  of 
the  vouchers  for  money  spent,  and  if 
that  was  correct  there  the  matter  ended. 
The  audit  for  the  House  of  Commons 
meant  proof  that  the  money  had  been 
expended  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
House  had  voted  the  money,  which  was 
a  very  different  thing.  In  the  first  case, 
the  House  had  no  guarantee  that  the 
money  had  been  spent  as  it  was  intended 
to  be  spent.  In  the  second,  there  was  a 
direct  check  upon  misappropriation — he 
did  not  mean  dishonest  misappropria- 
tion, but  merely  application  to  different 
purposes  from  tiiose  for  which  the  money 
was  granted.  The  wisdom  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  devised  these  two  checks 
on  expenditure — that  of  the  Treasury 
before  it  and  that  of  the  appropriation 
audit  afterwards;  but  the  two  things 
were  now  mixed  up.  [*'No,  no!"]  They 
used  to  be.  When  was  a  change  made  ? 
p'Four  years  ago."]  The  Auditor 
General  had  to  report  to  the  Treasury, 
and  in  one  instance  an  objection  he  took 
was  resisted  by  the  Treasury  and  did 
not  appear  in  the  published  Report. 
The  Auditor  General  could  not  be  an 
independent  officer  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasury.  If  we  desired 
to  have  correct  accounts  we  must  make 
the  office  independent  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  Auditor  General,  instead  of  being 
a  petty  clerk  at  £:2,500  a-year,  ought  to 
have  a  position  equal  to  that  of  a  becre- 
tarv  of  State.  Until  this  was  done  the 
House  of  Commons  would  never  attain 
to  the  economv  it  desired. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  he  had  for  so 
many  years  taken  an  interest  in  this 
question  that  he  intended  to  have  made 
some  remarks  in  support  of  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hack- 
nev  ,Mr.  Holms^.  The  remarks  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  which 
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he  had  listened  with  great  satisfkctioii. 
showed  that  he  was  fblly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  an  independent  audit,  and 
that  he  sympathized  with  the  object  for 
which  the  Motion  had  been  brought  for- 
ward. He  hoped  that  in  a  short  time 
they  would  have  the  accounts  of  all  the 
Departments  placed  before  the  House  in 
a  proper  manner.  Accepting  the  assur- 
ance he  had  given,  he  thought  it  unne- 
cessary to  prolong  the  discussion. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Westmeath  (Lord 
Bobert  Montagu)  was  mistaken  in  sap- 
posing  that  the  Controller  and  Auditor 
General  reported  to  the  Treasury.    He 
did  not  send  his  Eeports  to  the  Treasury ; 
he  was  in  no  sense  an  officer  of  the 
Treasury;  he  reported  directly  to  the 
House  of  Conmions;  and  although  it 
was  true  the  Treasury  had  the  power  of 
appointing  officers  in  the   department, 
the  Controller  had  full  power  under  the 
9th  clause  of  the  Act,  constituting  the 
department,  to  make  orders  and  roles 
for  its  internal  reg^ulation,  and  to  pro- 
mote, suspend,  or  remove  any  offioerB, 
clerks,    or    others    employed    therein. 
The  Treasury  had  no  power  whatever 
over  any  clerk  or  officer  after  he  wu 
once  appointed.     The  internal  regula- 
tion of  the  department  in  every  respect 
depended  upon  the  Controller,  who  hid 
as  high  a  salary  and  an  official  rank  u 
any  permanent  official  of  his  class  in  the 
public  service.     He  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  great  responsibility  of  his  office: 
he  communicated  with  the  Treasury  only 
when  it  was  necessarv  to  obtain  infor- 
mation,   and  he  fully  maintained  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  his  position. 

XA^-Y— XAVIGATrSG  OFFICERS. 
guESTioy. 

Mr.  HAXBURY-TRACY,  who  had 
intended  to  call  attention  to  the  sabject, 
said,  he  would  content  himself  with 
simply  asking  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Wliat  steps  he  proposes  to 
adopt  to  enable  Officers  of  the  Navy  to 
obtain  adequate  knowledge  of  pilotage 
and  practical  navigation  :  and  if  he  wm 
state  what  course  he  intends  to  take 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  positian 
of  the  present  Navigating  Officers  ? 

OFFICERS  OF  >L\RrS'ES— RETIREMEST. 

QUESnOX. 

Captaix  PEICE  said,  that  befon  dka 
preceding  Question  was  ausvetvd.  he 
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wished  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Whether  it  is  the  case  that 
there  are  at  the  present  moment  several 
Officers  of  Marines  who  are  entitled  to 
retire  on  a  pension;  and,  whether  the 
Treasury  has  been  required  to  make  pro- 
vision forpensioning  these  Officers  during 
the  current  year ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
has  taken  into  consideration  the  advisa- 
bility of  creating  an  immediate  flow  of 
promotion  by  applying  the  sum  so  pro- 
vided by  the  Treasury  in  extending  the 
privilege  of  retirement  to  other  Officers, 
or  in  granting  increased  pensions  to  a 
limited  number  of  Officers  who  may  be 
willing  to  retire  immediately  ? 

NAVY— ENGINEER  OFFICERS  AND 

ENGINE-ROOM  ARTIFICERS. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

Mr.  GK)EST  said,  he  had  a  Question 
on  the  Paper  which,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  well  that  he  shoulci  put,  in  order  to 
enable  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  reply 
to  it  as  well  as  those  which  had  just 
been  put  to  him.  He  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  present  unsatisfactory 
position  of  the  Engineer  Officers  and  the 
Engine-Eoom  Artificers  of  the  Koyal 
Navy,  and  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
taking  some  immediate  steps  to  improve 
the  same.  There  had  been  an  increase 
of  duties  thrown  upon  the  chief  en- 
gineers, and  a  decrease  of  rank  and  pay. 
When  they  compared  the  position  of 
these  officers  in  the  British  Navy  with 
officers  of  the  same  rank  in  the  American 
Navy,  it  would  be  found  that  in  every 
class  the  American  officers  were  paid 
double,  and  in  some  cases  treble,  the 
amount  paid  to  engineer  officers  and  en- 
gine-room artificers  in  the  British  Navy. 
By  the  substitution  of  engineer  officers 
in  large  vessels,  which  ought  to  have 
been  under  the  command  of  chief  engi- 
neers, there  was  a  stagnation  in  the  pro- 
motion of  chief  engineers,  and  altogether 
it  would  seem  they  had  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  selecting  the  British  instead 
of  the  American  Navy  for  the  exercise 
of  their  profession.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed at  that  late  hour  to  enter  into  a 
lengthened  statement,  but  he  reminded 
the  House  that  last  year  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Adidiralty  promised  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  investigate  the  grievances 
of  these  officers.  He  had  done  so ;  and 
he  (Mr.  GK)rst)  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  true  that  that  Eeport  had  been 


made,  and  that  the  Committee  recom- 
mended a  large  increase  in  the  pay  of 
engineers  and  an  increase  in  the  pay  of 
engine-room  artificers  ?  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  control  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Eoyal  steamships 
would  come  into  most  efficient  hands. 

Me.  HUNT  said,  that  without  any 
pressure  on  the  part  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
or  any  other  Member  of  the  House,  he 
appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  subject.  He  had  therefore  given  an 
earnest  that  the  subject  was  being  pro- 
perly considered  by  the  Admiralty,  in 
order  to  see  what  improvement  could  be 
devised.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
Committee  reported  some  two  months 
ago.  The  Committee  recommended  some 
sweeping  changes  as  to  the  engineers, 
and  very  important  changes  as  to  the 
service  and  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
question.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  could 
not  be  accepted  without  careful  considera- 
tion. Whe^  he  was  asked  to  present  the 
Beport  and  the  evidence  to  the  House, 
he  stated  that  he  was  not  willing  to  do 
so  until  the  Admiralty  had  determined 
whether  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  should  be  accepted.  When 
that  Question  was  put  to  him  he  had  not 
had  time  even  to  read  the  evidence ;  but 
in  the  Whitsun  Becess  he  had  a  certain 
amount  of  leisure,  and  he  read  a  great 
part  of  the  evidence.  He  was,  there- 
fore, better  infornfed  now  on  the  subject 
than  when  that  Question  was  put.  The 
matter  was  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Admiralty,  but  he  could  not  under- 
take to  say  lliat  their  decision  upon  it 
would  be  come  to  while  Parliament  was 
sitting.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Devonport  (Captain  Price)  had  asked 
him  a  Question  as  to  officers  of  the 
Marines — namely,  whether  the  sum  taken 
did  not  provide  for  all  the  officers  who 
were  entitled  to  retire  if  they  chose, 
though  some  of  them  had  not  elected  to 
do  so.  The  sum  taken  provided  for  the 
number  who  were  expected  to  retire, 
and  not  for  all  who  might  retire  if 
they  wished ;  because  it  was  known  by 
experience  that  many  who  had  the  option 
of  retiring  did  not  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  He  was  desirous  of  remedy- 
ing, if  possible,  the  present  stagnation 
of  promotion ;  but  he  felt  great  difficulty 
in  doing  anything  in  the  matter  imtil 
the  Eeport  of  the  Army  Commission  was 
presented,  which  he  was  led  to  hope  it 
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Ub.  speaker  here  inter?eiied, 
minding  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was 
dut  of  Order  to  diBOose  the  principle  of  a 
Bill  not  before  the  House. 

Sib  OEOEGE  CAMPBELL:  I  bow 
bo  your  deoifiion,  Sir;  but  perhaps  I  may 
name  the  Scotch  Bills  now  pending  re- 
specting which  we  have  had  no  proper 
Qusoussion.  The  Poor  Law  Amendmient 
Bill  has  been  smuggled  through  two 
staffes  without  discussion.  The  Beads 
Bil^  which  we  are  more  anxious  to  see 
passed,  has  been  waiting  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  day,  and  mere  is  not  the 
least  chance  of  its  being  brought  for- 
ward. I  saw  from  the  Minutes  that  the 
Beads  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  last 
night,  but  that  I  am  now  told  was  a 
mistake.  It  either  has  been  read  a 
second  time  without  discussion,  or  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  read  a  second  time  at 
all,  because  there  is  no  day  on  which  it 
is  likely  to  go  on.  The  Sheriff  Courts 
Bill  is  another  important  Bill,  and  so  is 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill ;  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Assessments  Bill  raises 
some  difficult  questions  in  regard  to  the 
incidence  of  local  taxation.  Then  we 
have  the  everlasting  Oame  Bills,  liquor 
Bills,  and  other  smuler  measures.  What 
prospect  is  there  of  these  being  dis- 
cosaed?  I  say  the  Gbyemment  hare 
made  no  arrangement  to  lead  us  to  hope 
that  they  will  give  us  time  to  discuss 
them.  We  must  take  them  in  silence 
or  not  at  all.  I  say  we  are  greatly  ill- 
used  in  this  matter.  Last  Tuesday  we 
were  given  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
Sootch  Bills  would  be  brought  forward. 
I  thought  it  likely  that  the  Gk>v6mment 
would  have  taken  a  Morning  Sitting  to- 
day, and  devoted  it  to  a  Scotch  Bill;  but 
they  have  not  even  fixed  next  Tuesday 
for  that  purpose.  I  hope  that  now  we 
have  been  so  often  told  that  the  Govern- 
ment hope  to  dispose  of  Scotch  Busi- 
ness, they  will  be  able  to  tell  us  some- 
thing definite,  and  to  say  whether  they 
really  are  going  to  do  anything  or 
nothing ;  because  if  they  are  going  to  do 
nothing,  it  is  time  these  deputations 
diould  be  enabled  to  go  home  to  attend 
to'  their  own  affairs,  instead  of  dancing 
in  attendance  here  in  a  hope  which  is 
not  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  I  trust  we  shall 
have  defcnte  information  given  to  us. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  It  is  only 
iriih  Hie  permission  of  the  House  that  I 
un  enticed  to  speak  at  the  present 
moment.    I  have  i^ken  before ;  but  if 
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the  House  will  allow  me,  I  have  two  or 
three  words  to  say  as  to  what  the  Go- 
vernment will  do.  I  think  the  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  have  been  in  his 
platoe  last  night,  for  it  was  th^i  stated 
that  we  had  fixed  certain  days  for  these 
Bills,  with  the  intention  then  of  naming 
some  day  when  it  would  be  practicable 
to  bring  them  forward.  It  was  our  in- 
tention that  the  Bills  the  Gt)vemment 
could  bring  forward  should  then  have  a 
day  speciaBy  appointed  for  them,  so  that 
they  should  not  be  brought  forward  on 
a  day  when  there  was  no  opportimity 
of  discussing  them.  As  to  the  deputa- 
tions, I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  tnem ; 
and,  more  than  that,  the  fact  of  their 
haviiig  been  here  has,  I  believe,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  solution  of  the  Beads 
question.  Having  said  that,  I  can  only 
say  further  that  1  think  it  is  likely  that 
the  Beads  Bill  and  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill  will  be  arranged  for 
this  Session. 

Mb.  "RAMSAY  said,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  no  one  could  have  been  less 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
Scotch  Business  had  been  conducted, 
not  only  that  Session,  but  during  the 
present  Parliament,  than  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Lord  Advocate  himself. 
The  Bills  that  passed  last  Session  were 
passed  by  the  Clerk  reading  their  titles 
at  the  Table.  There  was  no  opportunity 
for  discussion,  and  they  were  told  they 
must  either  take  the  Bills  as  a  whole  or 
reject  them  altogether.  That  was  not  the 
mode  in  which  the  Business  of  any  sec- 
tion of  this  country  should  be  treated. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer received  Scotch  Members  with 
great  courtesy  and  attention,  but  more 
was  wanted  than  these  courtesies — the 
people  of  Scotland  wanted  that  their 
circumstances  and  feelings  should  be  con- 
sidered. That  had  not  been  done.  The 
only  important  measure  that  received 
any  discussion  was  one  the  passing  of 
wluch  was  not  now  regarded  with  pride, 
but  rather  with  regret — that  was  the  Bill 
for  creating  a  new  franchise  for  the 
election  of  ministers  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  they 
were  justified  in  taking  an  opportunity 
of  the  present  kind  to  say  that  they 
must  receive  not  only  the  courtesy  they 
had  already  received  from  the  light 
hon.  (Jendemen,  but  that  the  Business 
of  Scotland    should   be  treated   with 
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the  respect  paid  to  the  legislation  of 
eveiT  other  portion  of  the  Empire. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory mode  to  substitute  the  Tea  Boom 
for  the  House;  but  he  thought  it  was 
wortiiy  of  the  consideration  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  that  some  means  should 
be  devised  by  which,  without  impeding 
general  legislation  affecting  the  Iknpire, 
the  Business  of  Scotiand  should  receive 
greater  consideration  than  had  yet  been 
given  to  it. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  said,  he  wished  to 
say  two  or  three  words  on  this  subject. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  his  Parliamentary 
experience,  the  Lord  Advocate  was  good 
enough  to  assemble  Scotch  Members  in 
a  convenient  place,  and  from  them  re- 
ceived not  only  information  as  to  Bills 
brought  before  the  House,  but  as  to  the 
support  he  would  receive  in  conducting 
that  Business  to  a  satisfactory  and  rapid 
conclusion,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  Par- 
liament if  that  process  were  re-intro- 
duced. If  the  Lord  Advocate  would 
consult  the  Scotch  Members  upon  Scotch 
Bills,  and  would  accept  not  ihe  votes  of 
the  majority,  but  would  form  his  own 
opinion,  and  then  introduce  his  measures 
into  Parliament  so  shaped  that  he  would 
have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  carrying 
them  through,  as  had  been  the  former 
practice  on  Scotch  measures,  he  would 
do  good  service. 

Main  Question,  ''That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 
StJPPLY — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £109,194,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Expenses 
of  the  several  Scientific  Departments  of  the 
Navy,  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of 
March  1877." 

Me.  RTLANDS  objected  to  their 
proceeding  at  so  late  an  hour  with  so 
important  a  matter.  There  had  been  a 
promise  given  that  the  details  of  the 
Estimates  would  not  be  taken  after  half- 
past  11. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  that  was  what  he 
certainly  had  promised,  but  they  had 

Mr.  RatMoy 


been  taken  b^r  snxprise  by  a  "  Sootdi 
invasion,"  which,  howeyer,  had  only 
lasted  until  three  minntes  beyond  the 
hour  he  had  fixed  upon.  H  it  was 
thought  he  should  not  go  on,  the  time 
arranged  only  being  exceeded  by  three 
minutes,  of  course  he  must  agree  to 
report  Progress;  but  if  the  Oommit- 
tee  was  willing  to  go  on  he  should  be 
glad. 

Ms.  BYLANDS  thought  half-past  1 1 
was  too  late.  The  ^avy  Estimates 
should  be  brought  on  at  an  earlier  hour. 
Several  of  the  Bepresentatives  of  the 
Dockyards  —  Members  who  wished  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion — were  not 
present,  and  he  should  therefore  move 
that  Progress  be  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
ves, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
Myhmdi,) 

Mb.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  some 
of  them  who  represented  Dockyard  towns 
had  sat  there  for  hours  waiting  for  these 
Votes  to  come  on,  and  it  was  hard  that, 
after  what  was  called  a  *'  Scotch  inva- 
sion," and  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
no  veiy  great  interest,  those  Members 
interested  in  the  Navy  Votes  should  be 
prevented  discussing  tiliem. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  they  had  not 
interposed  in  the  discussion,  wishing  to 
save  time,  but  he  thought  it  must  be 
admitted  half-past  1 1  was  a  late  hour  to 
go  into  Committee.  He  therefore  thought 
there  was  reason  in  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Burnley ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  sympathized  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  HONT  felt  obliged  to  the  rieht 
hon.  Gentleman  for  his  fnendly  remarks ; 
but  he  must  feel  that  at  that  late  period 
of  the  Session  it  was  difficult  to  arrange 
the  Business.  He  thought  after  the 
previous  discussions  on  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates the  Committee  might  be  willing 
to  continue  them,  but  he  could  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Motion.  He  would  tiy  to 
arrange  that  the  Navy  Estimates  should 
come  on  upon  a  future  day  at  an  earlier 
hour.  But  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  War  wished,  before  Pro- 
gress was  reported,  to  propose  a  Vote 
for  the  Army^ 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CBOSS:  I  hope 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Bamsay ), 
who  is  anxious  to  promote  Scotch  Bum- 
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ness,  will  see  that  he  has  taken  up  an- 
other day  which  they  might  have  had 
for  Soot(Ja  Business. 

Mb.  BAMSAY  :  I  maj  fairly  say  I 
did  not  know  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  was  about  to  mention  this 
matter,  and  I  was  no  party  to  any  delay. 
I  wish  to  say,  howerer,  that  no  Scotch 
business  should  hare  been  treated  in 
the  way  the  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth 
(Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd)  has  spoken  in  this 
House  of  our  business.  1  do  not  see 
that  Scottish  business  should  be  spoken 
of  as  a  ''  Scotch  inrasion,"  or  that  such 
remarks  should  be  made  on  Scotch 
affairs.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  make  a 
protest  against  being  treated  in  that 
fashion.  It  will  not  tend  to  allay  the 
discontent  already  existing  if  we  are 
told  we  must  stand  oyer  imtil  the  dock- 
yard constituencies'  affairs  are  discussed. 
,  Sib  QEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
had  no  desire  whateyer  to  interfere  with 
nayal  Business.  He  did  not  wish  to  do 
so,  though  he  felt  there  was  a  risk  of 
that  result,  and  took  counsel  on  the 
subject,  and  was  led  to  belieye  that  there 
was  an  objection  to  taking  the  Nayal 
Votes  at  so  late  an  hour.  He  imder- 
stood  the  English  Poor  Law  Bill  could 
be  taken  any  time  before  12  o'clock,  and 
hoped  it  would  be  taken. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  had 
taken  counsel  with  him  or  any  of  his 
Friends  sitting  on  the  front  bench. 

Mb.  AND^SON  thought  the  Home 
Secretary  had  ffone  out  of  his  way  to 
taunt  the  hon.  Member  for  Falkirk  as 
haying  taken  up  one  of  the  nights  which 
might  haye  been  ayailable  otherwise  for 
Scotch  Business,  merely  because  he  made 
some  remarks  about  Scotch  Business. 
No  time  had  been  lost  in  making  those 
remarks,  except  the  time  the  remarks 
took  in  being  deliyered.  They  were  not 
ffoing  away.  There  were  more  than  24 
Orders  on  the  Paper,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  the  House  would  sit  till  2  o'clock, 
using  the  whole  of  the  time  in  other 
work. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  feared  that 
in  consequence  of  the  time  which  had 
been  lost  by  English  and  Scotch  Mem- 
bers it  would  be  impossible  that  night 
to  go  on  with  the  Poor  Law  Batmg 
(Ireland)  BiU. 

Mb.  BYLANDS  said,  he  would  with- 
draw his  motion,  in  order  that,  as  had 


been  suggested,  the  Secretary  for  War 
might  te&e  a  Vote. 

Motion,  by  leaye,  withdrawn. 
Original  Motion,  by  leaye,  withdrawn, 

ARMY  PURCHASE  ESTIMATE. 

£364,200,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Army  Purchase  Commission. 

Gbnebal  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
said,  that  a  more  irregular  Vote  had 
neyer  been  presented.  It  was  of  that 
bad  kind  of  Votes  which  carefully  con- 
cealed the  information  by  which  you 
could  yerify  the  actual  expenditure 
with  the  estimated  outlay ;  and  conse- 
quently no  one  knew  whether  the  mode 
in  which  the  money  was  spent  was  right 
or  not.  He  hoped  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would  giye  a  distinct  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  money  had 
been  spent  in  the  past,  and  state  clearly 
the  names,  ranks,  and  corps  and  regi- 
ments of  the  yarious  officers  who  re- 
ceiyed  the  money  voted  by  Parliament 
as  well  as  the  sums  paid  to  each. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  also  asked  how  the 
money  was  to  be  expended.  There  was 
no  information  in  the  Estimates. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  re- 
marked, that  the  Estimate  was  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  three  months 
ago.  The  money  had  been  yoted,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  stating  to  the  House  what  commis- 
sions had  been  purchased. 

Genebal  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
said,  no  information  had  been  given 
respecting  the  particular  commissions 
which  had  been  bought.  It  was  only 
right  to  those  who  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  purchase  to  have  the  information 
ffiven  in  a  clear  way,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  judge  whether  the  recom- 
mendations they  offered,  and  which  the 
House  followed  in  abolishing  Purchase, 
were  right.  Already  millions  had  been 
spent,  and  many  more  millions  had  yet 
to  be  spent,  but  no  other  accounts  had 
been  given  except  lump  sums.  But  as 
the  Treasury  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  issuing  instructions  as  to  the  accounte 
to  be  rendered,  he  hoped  that  the  con- 
trolling Department  would  not  fail  to 
require  the  Commissioners  of  Purchase 
to  submit  to  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General  a  detailed  account  of  eyery 
item,  and  that  that  account,  when  audited 
with  the  vouchers,  would  be  laid  before 
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Parliament,  to  enable  Members  and  the 
countiy  to  form  right  views  about  the 
outlay  of  £10,000,000  or  £12,000,000 
for  buying  back  the  Army  from  the 
officers. 

Mb.  STANLEY  said,  a  Betum  giving 
the  information  required  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  laid  on  the  Table 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend. 

Vote  agrud  to. 

House  resumed. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
day next ;         , 

Oommittee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

ARMY  CORPS  TRAINING  BILL. 
{Mr,  Secretary  Hardy ,  Mr.  Stanley ,  Mr.  WiUiam 

Henry  Smith.) 
[bill   182.]      OOKBIDEBATION. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered. 

Mb.  GATHOBNE  HABDY  moved 
the  addition  of  a  new  clause  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  special  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Wilts, 
Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  one  for  each 
county. 

Glause  (Appointment  of  special  Com- 
missioners by  Lords  lieutenant,) — {Mr. 
Secretary  Sardy^) — hr ought  tip,  and  read 
a  first  time. 


Sm  WALTEB  BABTTELOT  sug- 
gested  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  ap- 
point two  Commissioners  as  one  for  each 
county,  and  that  two  would  increase 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  deci- 
sions. 

Mb.  CAMPBELL .  BANNEBMAN 
concurred  in  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet. 

Mb.  GATHOBNE  HABDY  under- 
took to  consider  the  point  before  the  Bill 
reached  the  other  House. 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  added 
to  the  Bill. 

Amendments  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  upon 
Monday  next. 

General  Sir  George  Bal/aur 


POOR  LAW  RATING  (IRELAND)  BILL 

{Sir  Michael  Hiehs-Beaeh,  Mr.  SolUitar 
Oemcral  fir  IreUuuU) 

[bill  156.]    snooiTD  bbadoto. 
Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  road  a 
second  time,  stated  its  provisions  ahorilv, 
and  intimated  that  the  Hoofie  would 
have  full  opportunity  to  conBider  it  in 
Committee ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
clause  providing  for  a  re-valuation  of 
Unions  in  certain  ciroumstanoeSy  to  which 
he  understood  there  was  an  objectioii,  he 
might  state  that  he  did  not  oonsider  it 
essential  to  the  Bill.  The  ri^ht  hon. 
Baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  seoond 
reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  seoond 
time."— (iSiV  Michael  Hieks-Beaoh.) 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  he 
was  not  disposed  at  the  late  period  of 
the  Session  to  throw  any  obfl^ades  in 
the  way  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  He 
hoped  that  in  Committee  any  objeotion- 
able  clause  might  be  amended,  so  that 
the  Bill  mi^t  pass  this  year. 

Mb.  MOkBLB  also  took  exception  to 
portions  of  the  measure,  but  would 
not  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  second 
reading. 

Sib  OOLMAN  O'LOOHLEN  agreed 
to  the  seoond  reading,  with  reserva- 
tions as  to  certain  dausee  in  Com- 
mittee 

Mb.  STACPOOLE  regretted  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  extended 
the  principle  of  Union  rating  to  Ireland 
in  the  same  way  as  it  was  applied  in 
England. 

Question  put,  and  agre&d  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  oommitted 
for  Thursday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  Oxie  o'clock, 
tin  Monday  next 
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Admirally  JuriBdiction  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Solicitor  Genercd  for  Ireland,  Sir  Michaal 

BickS'Beach) 

c.  Committee  •  ;  Report  May  16        [Bill  121] 
Committee  *  {on  re-eomm,) ;  Report  May  18 
CoDsidered  *  May  22 
Read  S'^  May  25 

I.  RfoAl^* {TheLordPretident)May2^Q!(o.95) 

Adyooatb,  The  Lord  (Eight  Hon.  E. 

S.  Qoedon),  GlasgotCf  Sfo,  Uhwerai- 

ties 
Barghs  (DivisioD  into  Wards)  (Scotland)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  1339 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  258 

Africa 
Sierra  Leone — Finaneial  Poritian,  Question, 
Mr.  Price ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowtber  May  22, 
1039 
West  Coast — Dahomey — The  Threatened  Bom- 
bardment, Question,  Mr.  Richard ;  Answer, 
Mr.  J.  Lowther  May  15,  671  i^The  King  of 
Dahomey,  Question,  Observations,  Lord  Got- 
tesloe ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon ;  short 
debate  thereon  May  16,  764 

Agrictdiurai  Children  Act — Case  ofSenry 

Cole 
Question,  Mr.  Rodwell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  May  4,  46 

Agrieultural  Holdings  {England)  Act 
Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
Return  of  Landowners  of  500  acres  and  up- 
wards  in  each  count j  in  England  and  Wales, 
showing  those  who  have  contracted  them- 
selves out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Act  up  to  1st  June  1876  ( The 
Earl  De  La  Warr)  May  26,  1360;  after 
short  debate.  Motion  negatived 
Moved  for.  Return  of  the  Public  Departments 
which  hold  land  as  Owners  or  Occupiers  in 
England  and  Wales,  specifying  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  contracted  themselves  out 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act  up  to  the  Ist  of  June,  1876  ( The 
Earl  of  Camperdown)  May  29.  1342 
After  short  debate.  Return  of  all  the  Reports 
made  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  by 
their  surveyors  relative  to  the .  Agricultund 
Holdings  Act,  1875  :  Ordered  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  House  ( The  Lord  President)  (No.  97) 

Agricultural  Holdings  {England)  Act — 
The  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  May  26,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  **  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  undesirable  that 
the  benefits  intended  by  Parliament  to  accrue 
to  any  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  from 
the  passing  of  any  statute  should  be  neutral- 
ized  by  the  official  action  of  a  Member  of  the 
Administration  responsible  for  the  enactment 
of  that  statute"  {Dr.  Cameron)  v.,  1276; 
afler  short  debate.  Question  put,  "That  the 
words,  Ac. ;"  A.  226,  N.  53  ;  M,  173 


Agricnltnral  Holdings  (Scotland)  Bill 

[H.L.J    (  7%e  Lord  President) 

L  Committee ;  Report,  after  short  debate  May  8, 
184  (No.  44) 

Read  3*  May  11,  350 
6.  Read  lo  ^  {The  Lord  AdvoeaU)  May  22 

2R.,  debate  adjourned  June  8  [BUI  159] 


AiBLiB,  Earl  of 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  2R.  1032 
University  of  Oxford,  3R.  102 


Alexaitdeb,  Colonel  0.,  A$fr shire,  S, 

Army  Estimates— Foil  Pay  of  Radneed  uA 
Retired  OflScers  and  Half  Pay,  1658 
Works,  Buildings,  Ac,  1651 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  259 


An  Saints,  MO88,  Bin  [Hx.] 

( The  Lord  Archbishop  of  York) 


I,  Read2»*  Jfay  8 

Committee  * ;  Report  May  9 

Read  3**  Jfay  11 
e.  Read  lo  *  Mcey  26 

Read  2«*  June% 

Committee* ;  Report  Ju»i€  15 

R0ad8»*/ttiM  16 
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Ain)EB80K,  Mr.  O.,  Glasgow 
Army  Estimates— War  OfBoe,  1658 
Criminal  Law — Political  Prisoners,  Release  of, 

1044, 1048 
Malta — Civilian  Government,  1666 
Malto^Tazation  in,  Res.  1979,  1987 
Metropolis    Improvements  —  Northnmberlaad 

Avenue,  205 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institations — Peti- 
tion, 846 
Navy— *< Alberta"  and  •'Mistletoe,"  CoUisioB 

of  the— CapUin  Welsh,  1194 
Navy  Estimates— Scientific  Departments,  2021 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  259 


Anstruther,  Sir  W.  C,  Lanarkshire,  8. 
Burghs  (Scotland)  Gss  Supply,  Comm.  998 


Appellate  Jnrisdiction  BUI 

{Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral) 

e.  Read  2^  after  short  debate  June  12,  1680 

[Bill  HI] 

I 

Arctic  Expedition — Officers  0/  the  '*  Pan- 
dora'' 
Question,  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Hunt  ifoy  23, 1110 

Abgyll,  Duke  of 

Agricultural  Holdings  (Seotland),  Oomin.  d.  93, 

184  :  cL  46,  Amendt.  186 
Irish  Peerage,  Report,  191 
Pablioiot  Certifioatet  (Sootland),  2R,  483, 480 
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Army  and  Navy  Surgeom — Fcrei^i  Diplomas, 
Quattion,  Dr.  Brady  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Glthorne 
Hardy  May  16,  777 

Army  Chaplaini  —  Compefifoft'on,  Question, 
Colonel  Makins ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  June  12,  1664 

Army  Recruiting ,  Observations,  Sir  George 
CaJmpbell;  Reply,  Mr.  Gatbomo  Hardy; 
short  debate  thereon  Jyne  9, 1630 

ArtiUery,  Royai — Ntr^'eommittitmed  Offhen, 
Qneetion,  Captain  Nolan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ga- 
thorne  Hardy  Jtme  9, 1603 

Amdito/Army  and  Navy  Expenditure  AceounU, 
Obaervations,  Mr.  J.  Holms ;  Rsply.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  short  debate 
thereon  June  16,  2001 

Desertion — Case  of  Samuel  Chappel,  Question, 
Mr.  Hopwood  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 
May  29, 1347 

Forage  to  Mounted  Ofieers,  Question,  CapUin 
Nolan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  May29, 
1353 

Ouards,  The — Sveeial  Allowances,  Obsenra- 
tions,  Mr.  A.  Moore  ;  Reply,  Mr.  Stanley  ; 
short  debate  thereon  June  16, 1989 

Knightsbridge  Barraeks — The  Model,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  J.  R.  Torke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ga- 
thome Hardy  ifoy  4,50  ;  Question,  Viscount 
Powerscourt ;  Answer,  Earl  Cadogan  ;  short 
debate  thereon  May  18,  915 

LocaUzaJtion  of  the  PoreeSy  Question,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
June  12,  1667 

MobiHsaHon  of  the  Forees — The  Army  Esti- 
mates, Question,  General  Shute ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  May  80,  lilS;  Ques- 
tion, Sir  Alexander  Gordon;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy,  1420 

Roberts,  Captain,  dith  Regiment,  Question,  Mr. 
E.  Jenkins ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 
June  16, 1970 

Auxiliary  Forees 

MiUtia  Adjutants,  Question,  Colonel  Naghten ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  May  9,  262 
Militia  Staff  Sergeants — Pensions,  Question, 

Mr.   Dease ;  Answer,  Mr.   Gathome  Hardy 

May  30,  1424 
Queen's  County  Militia  Regiments,  Question, 

Mr.  Dease ;   Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 

May  SO,  1424 
1st  Somerset  Militia,  Question,  Mr.  A.  Barclay ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  June  12,  1665 
Stafford    Militia,    Question,     Colonel    Dyott 

June  14,  J  821 
Militia  Storehouses  in  Middlesex,  Question, 

Mr.  Coope ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 

June  15,  1894 
Sup>lies  to  Militia  Regiments,  Question,  Mr. 

Dease ;     Answer,     Mr.     Gathorne     Hardy 

May  18,  926 
Surgeons  of  Militia  Regiments,  Question,  Mr. 

Errington ;    Answer,  Mr.  Gathome   Hardy 

Matf  18,  919 
Militta  Ballot  Act,  Question,  General  Shute ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  May  30, 1417 
Yeomanry  Trumpeters,  Question,  Obserrations, 

The   Duke    of   St.    Albans;    Reply,    Earl 

Cadogan  ;    short  debate  thereon  May  26, 


Army  Corps  Training  Bin 

{Mr,  Secretary  Hardy,  Mr,  Stanley,  Mr,  William 

Henry  Smith) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  !<»•  June  1  [Bill  182] 

Read  2^,  after  short  debate  June  12,  1751 
Question,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Gathome  Hardy  June  13, 1764 
Committee~B.p.  June  13,  1781 
Committee  *  ;  Report  June  15 
Considered  Jmne  16,  2028 

Artitans^  and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Act — 
Returns 
Question,  Mr.  Kay- Shuttle  worth ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  June  12, 1668 

AgHT.ET,  Hon.  A.  Evelyn,  PooU 

Criminal   Law    (Endence)  Amendment,  2R. 

1182 
Elementary  Education,  2R.  1905 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el.  79,  94 ; 

Consid.  add,  cl.  1060 
Sues  Canal  Shares — Payment  of  Interest,  1521 

AsMf  Central — Khanate  of  Khokand 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  May  5,  To 
leaye  out  from  '*  That,"  and  add  **  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions that  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
Copies  of  all  Correspondence  between  Her 
Majesty's  Goverament  and  the  Russian  Go- 
yernment  respecting  the  occupation  by  Russia 
of  the  Khanate  ot  Khokand  ;  and  of  any 
Reports  of  Captain  Napier  or  other  OflSoers 
on  the  frontier  states"  {Mr.  Baillie  Coch- 
rane) v.,  107  ;  after  debate.  Question,  "  That 
the  words,  dtc,"  put,  and  agreed  to 

AssHETOiTy  Mr.  E.,  Clitheroe 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Agricultural  Holdings 

(England),  Res.  1286 
Parliament— Derby  Day,  1431 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  cl.  28,  1768 
Public  Houses  (Ireland) — Sunday  Closing,  Res. 
589 

AttokneyGeiteral,  The  (Sir  J.  Holkeb), 
Preston 
Barristers  and  Advocates  Fees,  2R.  846 
Commons,  Comm.  add.  cl.  1573 
Divorce,  Law  of,  667 
Elections,  Corrupt  Practices  at,  918 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2R.  1159 
"  Empress,"  Title  of— Dublin,  Corporation  of, 

40 
European  Assurance  Society  Arbitration,  1038 
Judicature  Acts — The  Assizes,  1187 
Mercantile    Marine— **  Locksley    Hall,"    The, 

36B 
Merchant   Shipping,  Comm.  add,  d,  57,  66, 

225,  233 
Navy — Officers   holding    Civil    Appointments, 

37 
Supply— Chanoery  Division  of  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  &e,  1329,  1333 
Trade  Marks  Registration  Act,  1875,  40 
United  Sutes— Winslow  Estrmlitioa  Case,  id 
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Balfoxjb,  Major-General  Sir  G.,  JSjin- 

cardineshire 
Armv  and  Navy  Expenditure  Acoounts,  Audit 

of,  2005 
Army    Purchase    Estimate — Army    Purchase 

Commitision,  2022 
Army  Estimates — Warlike  and  other  Stores, 

1639 
Burgh8(Di?ision  into  Wards)  (Scotland)  Amend- 
ment, 3  a.  1782 
Central  Asia — Khannte  of  Khokand,  Address 

for  Papers,  Ul,  142 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  add.  el. 

1217 
Dover  Harbour,  1346 
India — Duties  on  Manufactures,  36 

Malay  Peninsula— Biroh,  Mr.,  Murder  of, 
1300 
Parliament — Order — Debates  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  Reference  to,  1024,  1625 
Queenborough  Harbour,  3R.  1968 

« 

Baitdon,  Earl  of 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Res.  1413 

Bankers  Books  Evidence  Bill 

{Sir  John  Lulbock^  Mr.  Backhouse,  Mr.  Sampton 

Lloydy  Mr.  Watkin  Williamt) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  V  May  29  [Bill  171] 

Read  2?,  after  short  debate  June  8,  1597 
Committee* — b.p.  June  15 

Bankers  Deposits — Financial  Panics 

Moved,  "  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  take  into 
its  early  consideration  whether  it  would  not 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Country  that  a 
moderate  and  graduated  stamp  or  composi- 
tion Duty  should  be  levied  in  respect  to  all 
interest-bearing  deposits  with  bankers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  whether  the  scale  and 
incidence  of  such  Duty  may  not  be  so  de- 
vised as  to  encourage  the  making  of  such 
deposits  for  fixed  periods  and  renewable 
periods,  as  for  instance  from  three  months 
to  three  months,  in  preference  to  the  system 
which  has  grown  up  and  now  prevails, 
whereby  the  greater  number  and  amount  of 
the  interest- bearing  deposits  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  held  subject  to  recall  at  a  few 
days'  notice  "  {Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna)  May  16, 
778  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Bankruptcy  Bill    {The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1\  after  short  debate  June  1, 
1496  (No.  106) 

Barhadoes 

Oovcrnor  Henneesy — Tlie  Speeches  and  Docu- 
ments, Observations,  Mr.  Charley ;  Reply, 
Mr.  J.  Lowther ;  debate  thereon  ifay  5,  144 

The^RiotSf  Question,  Sir  George  Campbell; 
Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Ifay  4,  43 ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Wait ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 
May  9,  265 

Bakclay,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Forfarshire 

Army — Somersetshire  Militia,  1st,  1665 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  add.  el. 
12J6 


Baroult,  Mr.  J.  W,-^eonL 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Agrieoltiiral  Holdisgi 

(England)  Act,  Res.  1284 
Merchant  Shipping,  Consid.  el.  18.  1072 
Ofifenoes  against  the  Person,  Comm.  Motion  fisr 

reporting  Progress,  1784 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  259 
Wild  Fowl  Preservation,  Comm.   1661  ;   3R. 

1884 


Barristers  and  Advocates  Fees 

{Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Leeman,  Mr,  Charles  Lewis, 
Mr,  Sampson  Lloyd,  Mr.  Andersom) 

<;.  Moved,    "That   the   Bill    be   now   read   S"" 

May  10,  807  [Bill  18] 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  **  now,"  and  add  **  upon 

this  day  six  months  "  (5tV  Henry  Jackson) ; 

after  long  debate,  Question  put,  "  That  *  now,* 

Ae.;*'  A.  ISO,  N.  287:  M.  107 
Words  added  ;  main   Question,  as  amended, 

put,  and  agreed  to;    2R.  pat  off  lor  nz 

months 

Babttelot,  Colonel  SirW.B.,  Sussex,  W, 

Army  Corps  Training,  Consid.  2023 
Army  Estimates — Military  Edaeation,  Estab- 
lishments for,  1654 
Warlike  and  other  Stores,  Amendt.  1636, 
1646 
Commons,  Comm.  1384  ;  cL  2, 1391  ;  el,  8, 1580 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  976 
Electoral  System — Borough  and  County  Con- 
stituencies, Res.  1466 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Lioensing  Boards),  2R. 

Amendt.  867,  878 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  d.  55 
Public  Houses  (Ireland)— Sunday  Closing,  Res. 

505 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  io.  1319 
New  Courts  of  Justice  and  Ofltees,  1591 
Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1589 

Bass,  Mr.  M.  T.,  Derhy  Bo. 

Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2R.  1178 
Railway    Accident    Commission  —  Frederick 
Uarcombe,  Case  of,  1518 

Bates,  Mr.  E.,  Plymouth 
Mercantile   Marine — "  Lily  of   Devon,"   The, 

925 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.add.  el.  76,  82,  91, 

93,  231 
United  States^**  Alabama  "  Award,  927 

Baxteb,  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Montrose, 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  720 
Navy— Hen  wood,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick,  Case 
of.  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1616 

Beach,   Bight  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hioks- 
(Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland),  Olou^ 
cestershire,  E, 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  2,  Amendt. 

182  ;  el  4,  t5. 183 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Crown  (Ireland), 
2R.ld39 
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BsAOH,  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  HiOK8-*«on<. 

Gonntj  Rates  (Ireland),  2R.  306 
Ireland — Misoellaneoiis  Questioni 

County  Prisons,  1423 

Education — Irish  National  School  Teachers, 
1349 

Irish  Churchyards,  369 

Law    Appointments— James  Devine,   Case 
of,  1350 

Lunatic  Asylums,  1193 

Magistrates — Orange  Meeting,  Speech  at, 
168,  171 

Model  Schools,  930 

National  Schools,  46 

Poor  Law — Clitden  Union,  487 

Queen's  Colleges,  487 

Sheriffs — Levies,  Retention  of.  773 

Upper  Shannon — Ballyconnell  Canal,  1036 
Jurors  Qualification  (IreUind),  2R.  1753 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el,  220 
Poor  Law  Rating  (Ireland),  Res.  842 
Poor  Law  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  2024 
Public  Houses  (Ireland)— Sunday  Closing,  Res. 

417,  528,  560 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary — (Mr.  John  Croker), 

Res.  1437,  1440,  1441,  1442 
University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  825 


Beatjcgsamp,  Eaxl  (Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household) 
Criminal  Law — Throwing  Stones  at  Railway 

Trains,  1342 
Union  of  Benefices,  2R.  762 


Belmoee,  Earl  of 

National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 

359 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland) — Re- 
port, 764 


Benbtt-Stanfoed,  Mr.  V.  F.,  Shaftes- 
hury 
Commons,  Comm.  cl,  2,  1399 
Metropolis—Cab  Shelter  in  Palace  Yard,  48 


Bebesford,  Colonel  F.  M.,  Southwark 

Criminal  Law — Political  Prisoners,  Release  of, 
1052 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el,  62,  68,  69, 
71  ;  Consid.  add.  cl.  1060 

Navy — Hen  wood,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick,  Peti- 
tion of,  1038 ; — Case  of,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee,  1609,  1610, 1619, 1768 

Rivers  Pollution,  45 


BiGOAB,  Mr.  J.  Q,,  Cavan  Co. 

Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  4,  Motion 

for  Adjournment,  183 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Crown  (Ireland), 

2R.  1338 
Criminal  Law — Political  Prisoners,  Release  of, 

1045 
£77P^ — Suez  OmbX  Shares,  1417 
Magistrates  (Ireland)— Orange  Meeting,  Speech 

at,  171 
Pott  OflBoe  Savings  Banks,  1665 


BiELEY,  Mr.  H.y  Manchester 

Elementary  Education,  Leave,  960  ;  2R.  1929, 

1938 
Elementary    Education    Act — Cardiflf    School 

Board,  47 

Blake,  Mr.  T.,  Leominster 

Criminal  Law » Vaccination  Act,  Arrests  under 

the,  1052 
Salmon  Fisheries  Act,  1873— Fishery  Board, 

1893 

BooBD,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Greenwich 

Civil  Service  Inquiry  Commission  —  Customs 
Out-Door  Department,  1115 

BoxjREE,  Hon.  E.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs),    Lynn 
Regis 
"  Agrigento,"  Loss  of  the,  1762 
Channel  Tunnel  Scheme,  1606 
China — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Hankow,  Outrage  at,  44 
Kiung  Chow,  Port  of,  671 
Margary,   Mr.,  Murder  of — Report  of  the 
Mission,  1971 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service — Stockholm, 

British  Vice  Consul  at,  41 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Act— Arrest  of  an  Offi- 
cial Liquidator  at  Hamburgh,  926 
Korea— Proposed  Treaty,  1039 
Slave  Trade — Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Treaty  with 

the,  1117 
Spain — Miscellaneous  Questions 

British  Subjects,  Detention  of,  1272 
•'  Clementina,"  The,  489 
"Octavia,"  Seizure  of  the,  1113 
Supply,  Report,  1757 
Turkey—  Miscellaneous  Questions 

Eastern  Question — The  Papers,  1424 
Salon ica.  Murder  of  the  Consuls  at,  1114 
Turkish  Finance,  1.354 
United  States— Extradition  Treaty,  107 

Winslow   Extradition  Case,   45,  777,  778, 
1608 

Bow  Street  Police  Court  (Site)  Bill 

{Mr.  WHUam  Henry  SnUthf  Mr,  Secretary  Cross) 

e.  Ordered  *  June  13 

Read  1^*,  and  referred  to  the  Examiners 
June  14  [Bill  191] 

BowTER,  Sir  G.,  Wexford  Co, 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,  'JR.  1703 

Barbadoes — Riots — Governor  Henncssy,  164 

City  of  Londop  Companies,  Address  lor  a 
Return,  1142 

Commons,  Comm.  1380 

U.R.11.  the  Prince  of  Wales— Nobility  of 
Malta,  670,  1667 

London  Municipal  Government,  Res.  1804 

Malta,  Taxation  in.  Res.  1984 

Parliament — Privilege — Political  Committee  of 
the  Reform  Club,  Res.  1673 

Parliament — Privilege — Public  Petitions,  Per- 
sonal Explanation,  580 

Beady,  Dr.  J.,  Leitrim  Co, 
Army  and  Navy  Surgeons^  777 
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Bband,    Eight   Hon.    H.   B.   W.,  {tee 
Speaker,  The) 

Brassey,  Mr.  T.,  Sastings 

Merchant  Service  Officers,  Res.  704,  804 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  cl,  70,  71»  79 
Navy— Ships  of  War,  Res.  235,  265 

Briggs,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Blackburn 

Criminal  Law — Political  Prisoners,  Release  of, 
1049 

Bright,  Eight  Hon.  J.,  Birmingham 

Art  Library,  South  Kensington,  105 
Electoral  System — Borough  and  County  Con- 
stituencies, Res.  1474 
Parliament— Derby  Day,  1432 
Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor,  2R.  1852 
Public  Houses  (Ireland) — Sunday  Closing,  Res. 

555 
Royal  Titles  Act  Proclamation— Vote  of  Cen- 
sure, Res.  402 
Turkey — Ministers,  Assassination  of,  1975 

Bribe,  Colonel  S.  B.  Euqgles-,  JE»9ext  E, 

Duchy  of  Tiancaster  and  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Act,  Res.  1286 

Bristowe,  Mr.  S.  B.,  Newark 

Commons,  Comm.  cL  2,  1391  ;   eL  8,  1528 ; 

cl.  12,  1534 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  add,  el, 

1215 
University  of  Oxford,  2R.  1789 

Brooks,  Mr.  M.,  Dublin 

Criminal  Law — Political  Prisoners,  Release  of, 

1040, 1049 
Public  Houses  (Ireland) — Sunday  Closing,  Res. 

566 
Registry  of  Deeds  (Dublin),  1117 

Brown,  Mr.  A.  H.,    Wenlock 

Commons,  Comm.  cl.  8,  1529 ;  cl.  12,  1533 
Poor  Law— Out-Door  Relief,  1425 

Bruce,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  E.  A.  0.  B., 
Marlborough 
Metropolis  —  Hyde  Park  Corner,   Traffic  at, 
1273 

Bruce,  Hon.  T.  C,  Portsmouth 
Turkey — Berlin  Conference,  1063 

Bruen,  Mr.  H.,   Carlow  Co. 

County  Prisons  (Ireland)— Legislation,  1423 
Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  2R.  18 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  (Mr.  John  Croker), 
Res.  1434,  1442 

BuocLEUCH,  Duke  of 

Publicans  Certificates  (Scotland),  2R.  484 

Burgesses  (Scotland)  Bill 

;( The  Earl  of  Airlie) 
I,  Royal  Assent  June  1  [39  Vict,  o.  12] 


Bnrghs  (Divisiim  into  Wards)  (Scotiaal) 
Amendment  Bill 

( The  Lord  Advocaie^  Mr.  Secretary  Crtti) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  lo*  Mag  24  [Bffl  166] 

Read  2oi%  26, 1339 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  8 

Read  3®,  after  short  debate  Jtme  13, 1782 
I.  Read  1'*  {The  Lard  Steward)  Jmte  15 

(No.  116) 


Bnrghs  (Scotland)  Gas  Supply  0 

mUt€d)  Bill 

(Sir  Windham  Anstruiher,  Mr,  Orr  Ewimg,  Mr. 

Orieve,  Mr.  William  Holms) 

e.  Order  for  Committee  discharged,  after  tbort 
debate  May  18,  998  ;  Bill  re-oommitted 

[Bill  120] 
Committee*  (on  rC'Comm) ;  Report  Jtme  8 
Considered  *  June  9  [Bill  175J 

Read3''*/ufi«  16 

Burial,  Law  of 

Moved  to  resolve  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  the 
law  relating  to  the  burial  of  the  dead  in 
England  should  be  amended, 

'*  (1.)  By  giving  facilities  for  the  iotemieiit  of 
deceased  persons  without  the  use  of  the 
burial  service  of  the  Choroh  of  England  in 
oburobyards  in  which  they  have  a  right  of 
interment,  if  the  relatives  or  friends  living 
the  charge  of  their  funerals  shall  so  desire ; 

"(2.)  By  enabling  the  relatives  or  friends 
having  charge  of  the  funeral  of  any  deceased 
person  to  conduct  such  funeral  in  any  ehnreh- 
yard  in  which  the  deceased  had  a  right  of 
interment  with  such  Christian  and  orderly 
religious  observances  as  to  them  mav  seem 
fit"  {Earl  Qranville)  May  15,  588;  after 
long  debate,  on  Question  ?  Cont.  92,  Not> 
Cent.  148  ;  M.  56  ;  resolved  in  the  negative 
Division  List,  Cont.  and  Not- Cont.,  664 

Burials  in  ClrarchyardB  Bill  [hx.] 

( The  Earl  Grey) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1*»  May  9  (No.  77) 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*  "  May  23, 

1084 
After  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  leave  oat 
("  now")  and  insert  (*'  this  day  six  months") 
( The  Lord  Preeident) ;  on  (^estion,  that 
("  now,")  d(c. ;  resolved  in  the  negative ; 
and  Bill  to  be  read  2^  this  day  six  months 

BuBT,  Mr.  T.,  Morpeth 

Electoral  System — Borough  and  Coanty  Coo- 

stituenoies.  Res.  1464 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2R.  1179 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cidd.  cl.  226 

BuTLEB-JoHKSTOiTB,   Mr.   H.   A.,    Can- 
terbury 
Central  Asia — Khanate  of  Khokand,   Address 

for  Papers,  128 
Turkey — Montenegro,  106 

Butt,  Mr.  I.,  Limerick  City 

Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  Comos.  cL  4,  182 
Criminal  Law — Political  Prisoners,  Release  of^ 
1051 


BUT 
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Butt,  Mr. 

Ooftoms  and  Inland  Ret^nne,  8R.  1377 

Election  Petitions,  Trial  of,  87 

Irish  Parliament,  49 

Magistrates  (Ireland) — Orange  Meeting,  Speech 
at,  173 

Parliament— Strangers,  Eiolasion  of —  Ses- 
sional Order,  1496 

Royal  Titles  Act  Proclamation— Vote  of  Gen- 
sure,  Res.  417 

Sopply — Cbanoery  Diyision  of  the  High  Coart 
of  Justice,  So.  1819 

Uniyersity  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  805 


OAMFBELL-BANinsBMAKy  Mr.  H.,  Stirling , 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1711 

Arm  J — Guards,  Brigade  of,  Special  AUowanoM 

to  the,  1992 
Armj    Corpe    Training,  2B.  1761 ;    Comm. 

1781  ;  Consid.  2028 
Army  Recruiting,  1686 
Burghs    (Division    into    Wards)    (Scotland) 

Amendment,  8R.  1783 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  269 


Cadooan,  Earl 

Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  916 

Reserve    Foroea— Teomanr/    Trnmpeters, 
1266 

Cairns,    Lord    {»ee   Chanobllob,    The 
Lord) 

Callan,  Mr.  P.,  Dundalk 

Commons,  Oomm.  ch  2,  1398,  1899 

Criminal  Law— Bravo,  Mr.— The  Inquest,  928 
Political  Prisoners,  Release  of,  1048 

Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  Peti- 
tion, 846 

Parliament — Privilege— Public  Petltioni,  Per- 
sonal Explanation,  686 

Public  Houses  (Ireland) — Sunday  Closing,  Res. 
646 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary  (Mr.  John  Groker), 
Kes.  1442 

United  States— Emma  Mine,  1862,  1863 

Cambridge,   Duke   of    (Field  Marslial 
Commanding-in-Cluef) 
Dover  Harbour,  Petition,  1107 

Cameron,  Dr.  C,  Glasgow 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Act,  Res.  1276,  1284 

Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2R.  1164 

Fenian  Convicts,  Escape  of,  1604 

Supply — Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad,  Mo- 
tion for  reporting  Progress,  1669 

Campbell,  Sir  G.,  Kirkealdyf  Sfc. 

Army  Recruiting,  1680 

Barbadoes — Riots,  48;— Governor   Hennessy, 

168 
Central  Asia — Khanate  of  Khokand,  Address 

for  Papers,  121,  128,  124,  132 
China — Margary,  Mr.,  Murder  of— Report  of 

Mission,  1971 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  add,  cl, 

1219 
East  India  (Chief  Justices  of  High  Courts),  2R. 

1163 
Egypt — Mr.  Rivers  Wilson » Egyptian  Finance, 

366 
India — Malay  Peninsula— Birch,  Mr.,  Murder 

of,  1296  ;— Salangore,  British  Resident  in, 

1616 
Indian  Finance — New  Loan,  43 
Navy  Estimates— Scientific  Departments,  2021 
Parlinment— Public  Business,  1866, 2015, 2017 
Turkey — Second  Note  of  the  Three  Powers — 

The  Despatch,  1610 


Camferdown,  Earl  of 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  Motion 

for  Returns,  1261,  1342,  1344 
Navy— Flag  Rank,  Promotion  to,  1267,  1268 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of 

Burial,  Law  of.  Res.  616 
Union  of  Benefices,  2R.  761 

Cardwell,  YiscoTmt 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  2R.  1033,  1340 
Mauritius,  Coolie  Trade  in  the  —  The  Royal 

Commission,  480 
Union  of  Benefices,  2R.  761 
West  Coast  of  Africa— Dahomey,  King  of,  769 

Carlinqford,  Lord 

Dover  Harbour,  Petition,  1108 
National  School  Teachers  (IreUuad)  Act,  1876, 
861 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of  (Secretary  of  State  • 

for  the  Colonies) 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  2R.  1001 
H.R.U.  The  Prince  of  Wales  —  Nobility  of 

MalU,  363,  1966 
Mauritius,  Coolie  Trade  in  the — The  Royal 

Commission,  477,  480 
West  Coast  of  Africa— Dahomey,  King  of,  766 

Cartwright,  Mr.  W.  C,   Oxfordshire 
Egypt — Board  of  Finance — Mr.  Rivers  Wilson, 

1112 
Egyptian  Debt— Mr.  Cave's  Report,  490 
Fine    Arts,    Motion    for    an    Address,    282 ; 
Amendt.  284 

Cattle  Disease  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Sir  Michael  Bieki-Beach,  Mr,  Solicitor 
QeneraL  for  Ireland) 
€,  Committee— B.P.  May  6,  182  [Bill  94] 

Cave,  Ei^ht  Hon.   S.  (Paymaster  Ge- 
neral), New  Shoreham 
Egyptian  Debt — Mr.  Cave's  Report,  490  ;— 
The  Decree,  776 

t 

Cave,  Mr.  T.,  Barnstaple 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  d.  288 

Cavendish,    Lord    F.    C,    Yorkshire, 
W,R,,  N,  Div, 
Barbadoes — Riots,   The— Governor  Hennessy, 

162 
Elementary  Education,  Leave,  961 ;  2R.  1919 
Halifax,  Vicar'a  Bate  at,  1620 
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Cawlet,  Mr.  C.  E.,  Salford 

Riven,  Pollution  of,  671 


Cecil,  Lord  E.   H.   B.   G.   (Smreyor 
General  of  Ordnance),  JSssex,  W, 
Armj  Estimatefl — ^Warlike  and  other  Storei, 
1640. 1647 
Works,  Boildin^,  Ac.  1654 

Ghakcellob,  The  Lobd  (Lord  Caibitb) 

Bankmptoy,  IR.  1496 
Burial,  Law  of.  Res.  615 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Res.  1413 
Inns  of  Court,  Comm.  587 
Irish  Peerage,  Report,  197 
Judicature  Aot  (1873)— Court  of  Appeal,  1269 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland),   Re- 
port, el,  18,  Amendt.  763  ;  el,  78,Amendt.t5. 
Union  of  Benefices,  2R.  760 

Chancellor  of  the  Excheqiteb  (Bight 
Hon.  Sir  S.  H.  Nobthcote),  D&van, 

If, 

Armj  and  Navy  Expenditure  Acoonnti,  Audit 

of,  2008 
Bankers  Books  Efidence,  2R.  1598 
Bankers  Deposits — Financial  Panics,  Res.  791 
Commons,  Comm.  1251, 1252, 1536 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  745  ;  Comm. 

Motion   (or  Adjournment,   965,  981,   987 ; 

el,  2,  1198 ;  el,  3,  ib. ;  el,  6,  1200 ;  el.  8, 

1206, 1210. 1212  :  e^.  9,  1213, 1214  ;ad(Lel. 

ib„  1215,1218;  3R.  1370 
Dover  Harbour,  1346 

^£»7P^ — Egyptian  Finance— Decrees  of  Bfay  2, 
918 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  365,  1112 
Egypt — The  Suez  Canal — Payment  of  the  In- 
terest, 1521 
Representation  and   Management,  39,  40, 

173, 175,  181,  1604,  1605 
Shares,  1417 
Friendly  Societies  Act  (1875)  Amendment,  2R. 

1597 
Friendly  Societies  Act — Registration  Clause, 

103 
House  Occupiers  Disqualification  Removal,  2 R. 

1598 
India— Duties  on  Manufactures,  36 
Judicature  Act,  1873 — OflBcial  Referees,  1419 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  1275 
Local  Light  Dues  (Reduction),  Comm.  1963 
Local  Taxation — Amount  and  Distribution,  669 
Maritime  Contracts,  43 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el.  59,  78,  79, 

95;    Consid.  add.  el,   1060;   ef,   11,   1069, 

1070;   el,   18,  1074,   1076;    el,   20,   1078, 

1070;  3R.  1337 
Merchant  Shipping  Act — Light  Dues,  1972 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions,  Petition, 

847 
Parliament— Derby  Day,  1275  • 

Public  Business,  491,  492, 1196,  1276 
Parliament  —  Strangers,    Presence    of.    Res. 

Amendt.  1810 
Public   Houses  (Ireland)  —  Sunday    Closing, 

Res.  567,  920,  1275 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  &o.  1309,;i332 
Public  Buildings,  1586 

Report,  1757 


Ad,  18n- 


Chamcsllob  of  Uie  Exon^ 

Supreme  Court  of 

Official  Referees,  774 
United  SUtee— **  Alabam 
University  of  Oxfiird.  IK.  1748 
Ways  and  M( 

looonie  Tax  —  Ci 

venoe  Aet,  1875,  Ct8 
Inland  Revenae     GMae  liecaees.  1419 
Inland  Reveone—Malt  Tax,  1973 
Inland 

PlaT&ir  CommisnoB,  1979 
Ways  and  Means,  Cona.  1069 


Channel  IWhim/  Sehewu 
Question,  Mr.  Brom]ey.I>mveapori ; 
Mr.  Bourko  /tms  12, 1685 


Chapldt,  Mr.  H.,  lAnecln^kire^  Mid 
Wild  Fowl  Prenrvatloii.  Comm.  1661 


Oharlet,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Salford 
Appellato  Jnrisdietion,  SR.  1706 
Barbadoes— Riots,  Tbo— Govoraor 

144, 151 
London  Mnnieipal  Govemnwiit,  Res.  1818 

Chelsea  Hospital  Accoanti  Bill 

(Mr,  SUphen  Cave,  Mr.  WilUam  Bemrf  Smkk, 

Mr.auudty) 

e.  Read2«*lfey4  [BiU  133] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  8 

Read3«*lfiy9 
L^Je^dil**  {Earl  Cadogan) May  \l    (No.  81) 

Read2**l#ay  16 

Committee*  ;  Report  May  18 

Read  3*  •ifay  22 

Royal  Assent  Jmm  1  [39  VieL  o.  14] 

Ohilders,  Bight  Hon.  H.  C.  E.,  Panto- 
fraet 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.*  684,  704, 
705 :  Comm.  048 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Aot,  Res.  1284 

Merchant  Shipping,  3R.  1334 

Mavy— Ships  of  War,  Res.  255 

Navy  Estimates    Coast  Guard  Services,  955 

Royal  Titles  Aot  Proclamation — Vote  of  Cen- 
sure, Res.  406,  407 

China 

Murder  of  Mr.  Margary-^Repori  of  the  Mis' 
turn,  Question,  Sir  George  Campbell ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bonrke  June  16,  1971 

Outrage  at  Bankow,  Question,  Mr.  Pnleatoo  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bourite  May  4,  44 

Part  of  Kiung  Ckom,  Question,  Mr.  Pender ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bonrke  May  15,  671 

Churchill,  Lord  B.,  Woodstoek 
Metropolis— Hyde  Park— Rotten  Row,  679 

Church  ofBngUmi 
OUmceeter  Dutnet  Regietry,   Qaestion,    Mr. 
Monk ;  Answv,  Mr.  W.  fi.  Smith  May  18, 
985 
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Church  of  England — oont. 

The  Vicar' 9  Rate  at  ffalifax,  Question,  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish:   Answer,  Mr.  Assbe- 
ton  Cross  June  I,  1520 
[See  title  Burial,  Law  of — Retoluiions 
{Earl  OranvilUyi 

Oity  of  London  Companies 
Moved,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  lier  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House,  Return  setting  forth  in 
detail  a  Statement  of  the  real  and-  personal 
property  vested  in  the  City  of  London  Com- 
panies respectively  ;  also  a  detailed  State* 
ment  of  the  charities  payable  by  such  Com** 
panies  and  of  the  income  derived  from  all 
sources  ;  and  Statement  of  expenditure  and 
receipts  during  the  last  three  years  preceding 
the  1st  day  of  January  1875"  {Mr,  James) 
May  23,  1117;  after  long  debate,  Motion 
withdrawn 

Civil  Service  Inquiry  Commission 
Cutioms  (Out-door  Department),  Question,  Mr. 
Boord ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  May  23, 
1115 
Liland  Revenue  {Out-door  Department),  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Wheelhouse;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  June  16,  1973 

Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Crown 
(Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  Sir  Michael 

Hicke-Bea^h) 

c.  Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2«" 
May  26,  1337  [Bill  119] 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  '<  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months "  (Sir  CoUnan  O^Loah- 
ten) 

Question  proposed,  "That  'now,'  Ao.  ;" 
Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  now  ad- 
journed "  (Mr,  Meldon) ;  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to ;  Debate  adjourned 

Cltfpord,  Mr.  C.  0.,  Newport,   Isle  of 
Wight 
University  of  Oxford,  2R.  1737 
Unreformed    Municipal    Corporations  —  Tar- 
mouth  and  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  1620 

Clive,  Mr.  G.,  Sereford 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  1274, 1275 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  cl,  28,  1768 
Salmon   Fisheries    Inspectors'    Report  »  The 
Wye,  264,  1972 

Coal  Mines — The  Wigan  Collieries 
Question,  Mr.  Maodonald  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshe- 
ton  Cross  June  13,  1760 

OocERANEf  Mr.  A.  D.  W.  B.  Baillie, 
Isle  of  Wight 
Arctic  Expedition — "  Pandora,"  OflSoen  of  the, 

1110 
Central  Asia^Khanate  of  Khokand,  Address 
for  Papers,  107, 123, 143 


CooHiUNx,  Mr.  A.  D.  W.  R.  Baillie — eout. 

Fine  Arts,  Motion  for  an  Address,  288 
Unreformed    Municipal    Corporations  —  Yarr 

mouth  and  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,   1619, 

1621 

CoGAN,  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  F.,  Eildare 

Navy — Sub- Lieutenants,  1186 
Public  Houses  (Ireland) — Sunday  Closing,  Res. 
540 

Cole,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Fenrhyn,  Sfc, 
Judicature  Act,  1873 — Summer  Assizes,  921, 

1187 
Magistrates  (Ireland) — Orango  Meeting,  Speech 

at,  172 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  cl,  93 

OoLEBBOOKE,  Sir  T.  E.,  Lanarkshire y  N, 
Burehs  (Scotland)  Gas  Supply,  Comm.  999 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  259 

OOLERIDOE,  Lord 
Burial,  Law  of.  Res.  639 
Innt  of  Coort,  Comm.  588 

OoLLiNS,  Mr.  E.,  Kinsale 
Bankers  Deposits — Financial  Panics,  Res.  791 

CoLvnxE  OF  OuLBOss,  Lord 

Railway  Accidents,  Royal  Commission  on — 
Brakes,  1095 

Conunons  Bill  {Mr,  Secretary  Crossy 

Sir  Henry  Selunn-Ibbetson) 

c.  Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  *'  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair" 
May  25,  1219 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
**  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  this  Bill  does 
not  give  adequate  protection  to  the  interests 
of  the  rural  labourers,  and  does  not  provide 
proper  securities  against  the  inclosore  of 
those  Commons  which  it  is  desirable  to  pre- 
serve in  their  uninclosed  condition  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people"  {Mr, 
Fawcett)  v. ;  Question  proposed,  **  That  the 
words,  ^c. ; "  after  debate.  Question  put ; 
A.  234,  N.  98  ;  M.  136  [Bill  51] 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker,  dec.,"  pot, 
and  agreed  to  ;  Committee — b.p. 

Committee — b.p.  May  29, 1379 

Committee — b.p.  June  1, 1523 

Committee  ;  Report  June  8,  1556  [Bill  184] 

Consolidated  Fond  (£U,000,000)  BiU 

{Mr,  RcdkeSy  Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr,  WiUiam  Benry  Smith) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee  May  22 ;  Resolu- 
tion agreed  to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered  ; 
read  l<'*ifay24 

Read  20  *lfay  25 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  26 

Read3«*ifay  29 
/.  Read  !*•  {The  Lord  President)  May  29 

Read  2**;  Committee  negatived;  read  3^ 
May  30 

Royal  Aatent  June  I  [89  Viet.  o.  15] 
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Conventioa  (Lreland)  Act  Repeal  BiU 

(Mr,  P.  J,  Smyth,  Mr,  Ronofne,  Mr,  (yClery) 

0.  Ordered  ;  read  !«•  May  5  [BiU  148] 

Convicted  Children  Bill  (Sir  EardUy 

WUmot,  Mr.  FUyer,  Mr,  Serjeant  Simon) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !<>•  June  14  [BUI  192] 

OooPE,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Middlesex 
A  rmj— Militia  Storehousei  in  Middlesex,  1894 

Cork,  Earl  of 
Armj  —  Reserve  Forces  —  Yeomanry  Trum- 
peters, 1256 

Coroners  (Dublin)  Bill 

{Mr.  Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur  Ouinness,  Mr,Mauriee 
Brooks,  Mr,  Patrick  Ma/rtin) 

e.  Committee*  ;  Report  May  17    [BUls  104-152] 
Committee  *  (on  re-comm.) — r.p.  May  24 
Committee*;  Report  May  26 
Considered  *  May  26 
Read  so*  May  29 

1.  Read  1»  •  (^Lord  O'Hagan)  May  80  (No.  102) 

Corby,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Belfast 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  cl,  214 

CoTTESLOE,  Lord 
West  Coast  of  Africa— Dahomey,  King  of,  764 

Cotton,   Eight  Hon.  W.  J.  E.  (Lord 

Mayor),  London 
Citj  of  London  Companies,  Address  for  a  Re- 
turn, 1189 

Connty  Rates  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr.  BuU,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Richard  Smyth) 

c.  Moved,   "That  the  BUI    be    now    read  2°" 
May  9.  306  [BiU  188] 

Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
(Mr.  W,  H.  Smith);  after  short  debate, 
Motion  agreed  to ;  Debate  adjourned 

CouRTOWN,  Earl  of 
Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Res.  1418 
Irish  Peerage,  Report,  190 

CowEN,  Mr.  J.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Commons,  Comm.  el.  2,  1398 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Boards),  2R. 

848,  912 
Morohant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  d.  68.  65, 208 
Parliament— Strangers,  Exclusion  of— Sessional 

Order,  1495 

CowPER,  Earl 

Railway   Accidents,  Royal  Commission  on — 
Brakes,  1098 

Crawford,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Down 

Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  4,  Amendt. 
182 


Criminal  Law 

MiscxLLAiraous  QmnnoHs 
Admifditration  in  Sumumary  Cotes,  Observa- 
tions, Mr.  Hopwood;   R^ply,  Mr.  Assbrtoi 

Cross  Jtme  16,  1998 
Bravo,   Mr.  —  The  Inquest,    QnestioBs,  Mr. 

Serjeant  Simon,  Mr.  Callan  ;  AoswerSp  Mr. 

Assbeton  Cross  May  18,  993 
Escape  of  Fenian   ConvieU  from  AustMh*, 

Question,  Dr.  C.  Cameron  ;  Assw«r,  Mr.  J. 

Lowtber  June  9,  1604 
Emeeutim  of  George  BiU,  Qaestkm,  Mr.  P.  A. 

Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr.  AMbeton  Cro«  Jlajr4,84 
Empense  of  Emeeutions,  Qoestioo,  Mr.   For^ 

tescne  Harrison ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smitb 

May  8,  206 
Judicature  Act,  IS7S^  Winter  Asngee^U- 

tried  Prisoners,  Question,  Mr.   Ryder ;  An- 

swer,  Mr.  Assbeton  Cross  May  12,  488  ;— 

The  Summer  AssiMes,  Questioo.  Mr.  Cole ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assbeton  Crocs  May  18, 921  ^- 

The  Assises,  Question,  Mr.  Oole  ;  Answer, 

The  Attorney  General  May  25,  1 187 
Mad  Dogs,  Question,  Mr.  Sykes ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Assbeton  Cross  M^f  23,  1115 
PoUce — Devonport  Watch  Committee,  Questioo, 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assbecos 

Cross  May  9, 268 
PMie    Prosecutor,    Question,     Sir    Cbarlet 

Russell  ;     Answer,    Mr.    Aaslieton    Cross 

Ifaj^  25, 1189 
Release  of  Political  Prisoners,  Question,  Mr. 

M.  Brooks ;   Answer,  Mr.  DisraeU ;  debate 

thereon  May  22, 1040 
Jlie  Convict  Orton,  Question,  Mr.  Whalley; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assbeton  Cross  May  26,  1271 
The  Convict  Standridge,  Question,  Mr.  Waddy; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assbeton  Cross  May  8,  307 
Vaccination  Act — Arrests,  Question,  Mr.  Blake; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assbeton  Cross  May  22,  1052 

Criminal  Law — Railway  Trains j  Hsrmciny 

Stones  at 
Moved,  for  Copy  of  evidence  given  before  the  Sal- 
ford  Police  Court  (Earl  De  La  IFarr)  May  29, 
1841  ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  withdrawn 

Criminal  Law  (Evidence)  Amendment 

Bill         (Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  George  Clivc) 

e.  Order  for  2R.  read  May  24,  1182  ;  alter  abort 
debate,  further  proceeding  on  2R.  adjourned 

[BUI  61] 

Cross,  Eight   Hon.  B.   A.   (Secretary 
of  Stote   for  the   Home    Depart- 
ment), Lancashire  f  S.  W, 
Agricultural  ChUdren  Act — Henry  Cole,  Case 

of.  47 

Artisans  Dwellings,  1669 

City  of  London  Companies,  Address  for  a  Re- 
turn, 1150 

Colliery  Accidents— Wigan  ColUeries,  1761 

Commons,  Comm.  1241,  1248,  1250,  1253, 
1882,  1885  ;  el.  2,  1889,  1398,  1894,  1396, 
1897,  1898 ;  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
t5.,  1400 :  d,  4,  1528,  1524  ;  cl.  8,  1525, 
1527, 1528,  1529,  1581 :  d.  12,  1582,  1538, 
1586:  €L  18,  1558;  cl.  22,  1562:  d.  25, 
1568;  d,  28,  Amendt.  1565.  1567,  1568, 
1569. 1576 ;  odd.  cL  l^""  >bl^  1575, 
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Cross,  Right  Hon.  R.  A.^-eont. 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections — Norwich  And 

Boston  Election  Commissions,  1035 
Criminal  La«r — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Bravo,  Mr.~Tbe  Inquest.  923 

George  Hill,  Execution  of,  35 

Judicature  Act,  1873 — Summer  Assizes,  926 

Mad  Dogs,  1116 

Orton,  The  Con?ict,  1271 

Police — De?onport  Watch  Committee,  264 

Prisoners,  Untried,  488 

Public  Prosecutor,  1190 

Stan^ridge,  The  Convict,  207 

Summary  Cases,  Administration  of,  1998 

Vaccination  Act,  Arrests  under  the,  1052 
Diocese  of  Exeter,  Leave,  1001 
Election  of  Aldermen  (Cumulative  Vote),  2R. 

1662 
Election  Petitions,  Trial  of,  37 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2R.  1180 
Endowed  Schools — Assistant  Masters,  1420 
Explosive   Substances  Act,   1875  —  Dynamite 

Explosion  in  South  Wales,  1191 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1520 
Fugitive  Slave  Commission — The  Report,  1976 
Halifax,  Vicar's  Rate  at,  1520 
Judicature  Act,  1875 — Eleventh  Section,  1422 
London  Municipal  Government,.  Res.  1812 
Mercantile  Marine—"  Lily  of  Devon,"  The,  925 

"  Lockesley  Hall,"  The,  42 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  eL  224,  227  ; 

Consid.  c/.  11,  1068 
Navy  Estimates — Scientific  Departments,  2020 
Offences  againat  the  Person,  Comm.  1784 
Parliament— Norwich  and  Boston,  Boroughs  of, 
1345 

Public  Business,  492,  1195,  1356,  2017 
Parliamentary    and     Municipal     Registration 

(Boroughs),  SR.  1783 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  260 
Prisons,  Leave,  1536,  1553 
Queen  borough  Harbour,  3R.  1070 
Railway  Accident  Commission— Frederick  Har- 

combe.  Case  of,  1518 
Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland),  366 
Salmon  Fisheries  Act,  1 873-— Fishery  Boftrd, 

1893 
Salmon   Fisheries   Inspectors'    Report  —  The 

Wye,  264,  1972 
Supply — Metropolitan  Police  Courts,  1591 

Public  Buildings,  1584 
United  States  —  Winslow  Extradition  Case, 

1113 
University  of  Cambridge,  Leave,  837 
Unreformed  Municipal  Corporation  Commis- 
sion, 182 

Cruelty  to  Anlmalfl  Bill  [h.l.] 

(  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 

I,  Presented  ;  read  l'^*  May  15  (No.  85) 

Read  2«,  after  short  debate  May  22,  1001 
Observations,  Viscount  Cardwell ;  Reply,  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  May  29, 1340 
Committee  put  off  sine  die 

Cruelty  to  Auimalfl  Bill 

{Mr,  BoU,  Mr,  HardeattU,  Mr,  Wait,  Mr.  WiUon) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l**  •  May  24  [BiU  168] 

OirsT,  Major  H.  F.  C,  Grantham 
India— Bishoprio  in  Northern  India,  264 


Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill 

(Mr,  Baikes,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr,  JFUUam  Henry  Smith) 

e.  Moved,  "  That   the    Bill    be  now  read    2° '' 
May  15,  673 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"this  House  regrets  that  the  progressive 
increase  of  expenditure  recommended  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  sboald  have  led  to  a 
proposal  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
add  to  the  Income  Tax  in  the  present  year  " 
(Mr.  Rylandt)  v. ;  Question  proposed,  **  That 
the  words,  Ao.  •; "  after  long  debate.  Ques- 
tion put ;  A.  263 ;  N.  175  ;  M.  88 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to;  Bill 
read  2«»  [Bill  124] 

Order  for  Committee  read ;  Moved,  '*  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair " 
May  18,  965 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"  it  is  inexpedient  to  extend  the  range  of 
absolute  exemption  from  Income  Tax  to 
incomes  of  £150,  and  to  extend  the  limit  of 
partial  exemption  from  incomes  of  £300  to 
incomes  of  £400,  inasmuch  as  these  additional 
exemptions  would  injuriously  affect  the 
equable  proportion  in  which  all  incomes  of 
like  nature  should  be  assesed  **{Mr.  HuJbhard) 
V, ;  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words, 
&o. ; "  after  long  debate.  Question  put ; 
A.  241,N.  121;  M  120 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker,  Ac."  put, 
and  agreed  to;  Committee — b.p. 

Committee  ;  Report  May  25, 1197 

Considered  *  May  26 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3«" 
May  29,  1357 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  no  financial 
arrangements  can  be  satisfactory  which  are  so 
framed  as  to  make  no  provision  for  relieving 
Ireland  from  a  burden  of  Taxation  beyond 
her  ability  to  pay  as  compared  with  Great 
Britain  "  (Mr,  MiteheU  Henry)  v. ;  Question 
proposed,  **  That  the  words,  d(c. ; "  after 
short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Main    Question    put,   and    agreed    to  ;    Bill 
read  so 
I,  Read  1»*  ( The  Lord  President)  May  29 

Read  2<^ ;  Committee  negatived  ;  Then  Stand- 
ing Orders  Nos.  XXXVII.  and  XXXVllI. 
considered,  and  dispensed  with;  Read  3* 
May  SO 

Royal  Assent  June  1  [39  Vict,  o.  16] 

Customs  Duties  Consolidation  Bill 

(Mr,   Raikee,  Mr.   JFiUiam  Henry  Smith,  Mr. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1^  * 
June  9  [Bill  188] 

Read2*'*  Jun«  15 

Customs  Laws  Consolidation  Bill 

(^Mr.  Raikes,  Mr.   WiUiam  Henry  Smith,  Mr, 
Chancellor  of  the  Bgehequer) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  i^  * 
May  18  [Bill  154] 

Read  2«  June  15, 1962 
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Dalbymfle,  Mr.  0.,  Buteshire 

Electoral  System — Borough  and  Ooantj  Con* 

stitaencies,  Res.  1458,  1462 
Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland),  366 


Davenpobt,  Mr.  W.  Bbomlet-,  Warwiek' 
ahirey  N, 
Channel  Tunnel  Scheme,  1665 
Parliament — Derby  Day,  USO 

Davtes,  Mr.  D.,  Cardigan 

Elementary  Education,  2R.  1928 
Merchant  Shipping,  Gomm.  add,  el.  66 


Dease,  Mr.  E.,   Queen^s  Co, 
Army — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Militia  Regiments,  Supplies  to,  926 
Militia  Staff  Sergeants — Pensions,  1424 
Queen's  County  Militia  Regiments,  1424 


De  La  Waer,  Earl 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  Motion 

for  Returns,  1260,  1263 
Criminal  Law — Throwing  Stones  at  Railway 

Trains,  1341 
Primary  Education,  Motion  for  Returns,  96 
Railway  Accidents,  Royal   Commission  on  — 

Brakes,  1098 
Turkey — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Salonica,  Outrage  at,  914 
Sultan,  Reported  Deposition  of  the,  1416 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  1888 


Denison,  Mr.   C.  Beckett-,  Yorkshire, 
W,R,y  E.  JDiv. 
Central  Asia — Khanate  of  Khokand,  Address 

for  Papers,  124 
Metropolis — Hyde   Park    Corner,  Res.   1576, 

1583 
Supply — Home  and  Colonial  OflBoes,  1587 
New  Palace  at  Westminster — Acquisition 

of  Lands  and  Embankment,  1594 
Public  Buildings,  1584,  1585 
Report,  1757 
Royal  Parks  and  Gardens,  1583 


Derby,  Earl  of  (Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs) 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  Motion 

for  Returns,  1262 
Foreign  Decorations,  1265,  1415 
Sweden  —  Stockholm,  Episcopal  Church  at, 

1887 
Turkey — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Salonica,  Outrage  at,  915 
Second  Note  of  the  Three  Powers,  1000, 

1612 
Sultan,  Reported  Deposition  of  the,  1416 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  1891 
United  States — Extradition  Treaty — Winslow, 
Case  of,  33 

Devon,  Earl  of 

Union  of  Benefices,  2R.  758 


DiLEE,  Sir  C.  W.,  Ckelisa,  Sfc. 
City  of  I/ondon  Companiet,  Addr««  Ibr  a  Rs- 

turn,  1148,  1149 
Commons,  Comm.  Motioa  for  reporting  Pro* 

gress,  1250,  1379,  1381,   1384  ;  eL  2, 139S, 

1397 ;  el.  12,  1534  ;  el.  21,  Amendt.  1562 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Serrioe— Stoekhola, 

British  Vice  Consul  at,  40 
Electoral  System — Borough  and  Coiuty  Csa* 

stituencies,  Res.  1461,  1462 
Fine  Arts — Motion  for  aa  Addran,  265,  284, 

285, 304 
India — Malay  Peninsula — Birch,  Ur^  Nad* 

of,  1295 
Merchant  Shipping,  1274 
Metropolis  Gas   Act,   1860 — Gas  Compaaici^ 

Accounts,  204 
Queenborough  Harbour,  3R.  Amendt.  1967 
University  of  Cambridge,  Leave,  835 
University  of  Oxford,  2R.  1750 
Unreformed  Municipal  Corporation  Commit- 

sion,  182 
Unreformed    Municipal   Corporations  — >  Tar> 

mouth  and  Brading— Isle  of  Wight,  1620 

DiLLiTTN,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Stcanssa 
Army  and  Navy  Expenditure  Aoooonts,  Aafil 

of,  2011 
Army     Purchase    Estimates-Army    Pnichasi 

Commission,  2022 
Commons,  Comm.  1252 
Fine  Arts,  Motion  for  an  Address,  281 
Queenborough  Harbour,  3R.  1970 

Diocese  of  Exeter  Bill 

(Mr.  Secretary  CrosSy  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Jbbetmm] 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  Jtme  8* 
1601  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to; 
BiU  ordered  ;  read  1 «  •  [Bill  185] 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service — British 
Vice  Consul  at  Stockholm 
Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Oilke ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  May  4,  40 

Disraeli,  Eight  Hon.  B.,  (First  Lord 

of  the  Treasury),  Buckinghamshire 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1680 
Central  Asia — Khanate  of  Khokand,  Address 

for  Papers,  133 
Criminal    Law — Political    Prisoners,   Release 

of,  1040 
Electoral  System — Borough  and  Countj  Con- 
stituencies, Res.  1485 
Elementory  Education, 2R.  1950 
HeligoUnd,  1972 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  cL,  94 
Parliament — Misoellaneous  Questions 

Derby  Day,  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1435 
Order — Debates  in  the   House  of  Lords, 

Reference  to,  1625 
Public    Business,    Arrangement    of,     107, 
1054;   Motion  for  Adjournment,    1196, 
1356, 1555,  1666 
Sessional    Order,    1875 — Strangers,     Pre- 
sence of,  1355,  1494,  1495,  1555 
Whitsuntide  Recess,  Motion  for  Adjoora- 
ment,  1522 
Parliament— Prifilsge—Politieal  Commillee  U 
the  Refcnn  Clnb-  "^  1*''^ 
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DinuBLT,  Right  Hon.  B.— «oiit. 

Rotal  Titlei    Act    Proolamation,    Notiee  of 

Res.  51  ;— Vote  of  Censure,  Res.  376,  455 
Tnrkej— Miscellaneous  Queitioni 
Berlin  Conference,  1053 
Ministerial  Sutement,  1521 ;~ Berlin  Note, 

1606,  1609 
Ministers,  Assassination  of,  1975 
Montenegro,  106 
United  States— Emma  Bilne,  1352 

D%vore$,  Law  of 
Question,   Colonel  Egerton  Leigh ;    Answer, 
The  Attorney  Genend  May  15,  667 

DixoN,  Mr.  O.y  Birmingham 
Elementary  Education,  LeaTe,  963  ;  2R.  1946 

DoDDS,  Mr.  J.,  Stoekton 

Local  Light  Dues  (Reduction),  Comm.  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  1063 

DoDSON,  Eight  Hon.  J.  O.,  Chester 

Commons,  Comm.  el.  12,  1534,  1535 ;  d,  22, 

1562 
Customs  And  Inland   Re?enue,  Comm.  971 ; 

el.  2,  1201 :  add.  el.  1216 
Sgypt— Sues  Canal — Management  of,  180  ;— > 

Representation  and  Management,  1604 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2R.  1162 
Parliament — Order -'Debates  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  Reference  to,  1628, 1629 
Prisons,  Lea?e,  1550 
Supply — Sur?eys    of  the    United    Kingdom, 

1589 

DoNOXJQHMOBBy  Earl  of 

Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Res.  1401,  1414 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 
351 

Dover  Sdrhour 

Petition  {Earl  OrarwUle)  May  23, 1099  ;  after 

short  debate,  Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table 
Question,  General  Sir  George  Balfour  ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  29, 
1346 

Downing,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Cork  Co, 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el.  218,  219, 

221 
Poor  Law  Rating  (Ireland),  Res.  841 
Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  2R.  16 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  (Mr.  John  Croker), 

Res.  1437 

Dmg^ging  of  Animals  Bill 

( The  Marquest  of  HunUy) 

I.  Read  2*,  after  short  debate  ifoy  9, 261  (No.  53) 
Committee  *  ;  Report  May  15 
Read  3'*  May  22 
Royal  Assent  June  1  [39  Viet.  c.  13] 

Dtttf,  Mr.  M.  E.  Ghrant,  Elgin,  Sfe. 
Central  Asia— Khanate  of  Khokand,  Address 

for  Papers,  140 
University  of  Oxford,  2R.  Motion  for  A^nm- 
nwnt,  1747 


DuNBAB,  Mr.  J.,  New  Roee 
India — Bombay   Re?enne  .  Jurisdiction    Act, 
1876,  926 

DuNSAinr,  Lord 

Irish  Peerage,  Report,  201 

Dyneyob,  Lord 

Burials  in  Chnrohyardf ,  2R.  1093 

Dyott,  Colonel  E.,  Lichfield 
Army  Resenre  Forces— Stafford  Militia,  1821 

Eabf,  Mr.  T.y  Newark 
Friendly  Societies  Act — Registration  Clanie, 

103 
Prisons,  Leave,  1552 

East  India  (Chief  JnsticeB  of  High  Conrts) 
Bill 

{Sir  Oeorge  Campbell^  Sir  George  Balfour^  Mr, 

Kinnaird) 
e.  2R.  [House  counted  out]  May  23, 1153  [Bill  98] 

Ecclesiastical  Offices  and  Fees  Bill  [hj..] 

( The  Ijord  Arehbishop  of  CanteHmry) 

I.  Report  of  Select  Comm.  May  26     [No.  03] 
Bill  reported  *  May  26  (No.  04) 

Committee,  after  short  debate  June  16, 1964 

(No.  123) 

Edmonstone,   Admiral    Sir    W.,    Stir- 

lingehire 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el.  75 
Parliament— Strangers,    Exclusion    of.    Res. 
1819 

Education 

MIS0XLL4NB0CS   QuiSTIOHS 

Endowed  Schools — Assistant  Mouters,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  May  30, 1420 

Grants  to  Elementary  Sehools — Keynsham  Bri- 
tish School,  Questions,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr. 
W.  £.  Forster  ;  Answers,  Viscount  Sandon 
June  15,  1804;  Question,  Mr.  Mundella; 
Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  June  16,  1974 

Perse  Grammar  Scho(d — Dismissed  of  Assist' 
ant  Master,  Question,  Mr.  Monk  ;  Answer, 
Viscount  Sandon  June  13,  1763 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Exeter — The  New  Scheme, 
Question,  Mr.  Jlajrter ;  Answer,  Viscount 
Sandon  May  4,  38 

Tideswell  Grammar  School,  Question,  Mr.  A. 
M' A  rthur ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  June  1, 
1515 

Uppingham  School,  Question,  Mr.  Gerard 
Noel ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater- Booth  May  4, 
40 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870 

Attendance  at  Schools,  Question,  Mr.  Iletgate ; 

Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  May  22,  lOSU 
Cardiff  School  Board,  Question,  Mr.  Birlej ; 

Answer,  Viaoonnt  Sandon  May  4, 47 


EDU 


ELC 


flNDEX) 


ELE 


EDuoinoN — eonL 

Clause  6 — C&mpuUory  Attendance,  Qnettioni, 

Mr.  Sandford,  Mr.  Isaac ;  Answers,  Visconnt 

Sandon  May  25,  1188 
London  School  Boards  Question,  Major  Jerris ; 

Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  May  8,  206 
School  Boards — Returns,  Question,  Mr.  J.  6. 

Talbot ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  June  1, 

1520 1'-Rules    12    and  14,  Question,  Mr. 

Hejgate ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  June  15, 

1895 

Reports  for  ike  Fear  1875,  Question,  Lord 
Oranmore  and  Browne  ;  Answer,  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon  May  26,  1260 


EaEBTowr,  Hon.  A.  F.  (Secretary  to  the 
Board  of   Admiraliy),    Lancashire^ 
S.E. 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el,  280 

Egfypt 

MlSOBLULNBOnS    QuBSTIOHS 

Egyptian  Finance 

Conversion  of  the  Debt — Decrees  of  May  2, 
Question,  Mr.  Samuelson ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  18,  918 

Ministry  of  Finance — The  Decree,  Question, 
Lord  Robert  Montagu  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Stephen 
Oavei/ay  16,  775 

Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  Question,  Sir  George 
Campbell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  May  11,  365 ;— Boar^  of  Fi- 
nance, Question,  Mr.  W.  Cartwright ;  An- 
swer, The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
May  23,  1112 

The  Egyptian  Debt — Mr,  Cave*s  Report,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  William  Cartwright ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Stephen  Cave  May  12,  490 

The  Suez  Canal 

Payment  of  the  Intertst,  Question,  Mr.  Eveljn 
Ashley  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
oheqaer  June  1,  1521 

The  Kepresentation  and  Management,  Ques- 
tion, Sir  11.  Dnimmond  Wolff;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  4,  39; 
Observations,  Sir  H.  Drommond  Wolff  ; 
Reply,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
May  5,  172  ;  Questions,  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  June  9,  1604 

7^e  Suez  Canal  Shares,  Question,  Mr.  Biggar ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
May  30, 1417 


Elcho,  Lord,  Haddingtonshire 

Army  Estimates — Warlike  and  other  Stores, 
1643 
War  OflBce,  1668 
Works,  Buildings,  itc.  1653 
Fine  Arts,  Motion  for  an  Address,  299 
London   Municipal    Government,   Res.    1784, 

1819 
Merchant  Shipping,  Qomm.  add,  cl.  93 
Roynl  Titles  Act  Proclamation — Vote  of  Cen- 
«ure,  Res,  436,  433 


Election  of  Alddrmfltt  (Cmmilstffv  Tote) 
Bin  [Bffl  4«j 

{Mr.  Heygaie,  Mr.  Ruuell  Gumey,  Mir.  /WmO, 
Mr.  Whedkmse^  Mr.  Mariey) 

e.  Order  for  2R.  md  May  17,  913  ;  after  ikort 
debate,  further  proceedinf^  od  SR.  adjoorMd 

Further  proceeding  on  SR.  reimed  Juae  flL 
1662 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  9*:" 
Moved,  *'  That  the  Debate  be  nov  adjooraed  " 
(Mr.  MtmdeOa) ;  Qneatloa  pei ;  A.  SS,  H 
41 :  M.  8 

Question  again  propoaed,  *'  Tbai  the  Bill  W 
now  read  ^  ;"  Moved,  '<  That  the  Hoose  ds 
now  adjourn "  (Mr.  Rowley  Bill)  ;  aftw 
short  debate.  Question  put ;  A.  21,  N.  47; 
M.  26 

Question  again  proposed^  "  That  the  Bill  W 
now  read  2«;"  Moved.  *' That  the  Debate  W 
now  adjourned"  (Mr.  Rasmmsy)z 
agreed  to ;  Debate  adjocraed 


JEUmentary  Eiueatum  AH  {1 870) — ^dUt/ 
Boards — Primary  JSdueati<m 

Moved  for,  Return  of  Civil  Parishes  (exelosivi 
of  London  and  municipal  boroughs)  under 
School  Boards  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874, 
specifying  those  where  oompalsory  edneatioe 
has  been  enforced  ( TKe  Earl  De  La  Warr) 
May  5,  96;  after  short  debate,  MoCiea 
amended,  and  agreed  to 

Return  of  Civil  Parishes  (ezclaslve  of  Londoa 
and  municipal  boroughs)  under  School  Boards 
on  the  1st  of  January  1876,  specifying  those 
where  compulsory  education  has  been  eii> 
forced,  and  also  specifying  the  number  sod 
names  of  School  Boards  which  have  mads 
no  provision  for  religious  instmction  within 
the  schools  under  their  management  (TV 
Earl  De  La  Warr)  ordered 

Elementary  Education  Bill 

( Viscount  Sandon,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exdte* 
guer,  Mr.  Secretary  Crass) 

e.  Orders  of  the   Day  postponed  (Mr.  Disraeli) 

Motion  for  Leave  ( Viscount  Sandon)  May  18, 
929 ;  after  debate.  Motion  agree<I  to  ;  Bill 
ordered  ;  read  1°  *  [Bill  16^] 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2* " 
June  15,  1897 

Amendt  to  leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  deairable 
that  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
recent  Report  of  the  Factory  and  Workshope 
Acts  Commission,  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  attendance  of  children  at  school, 
should  be  introduced  in  any  measure  for  im- 
proving the  elementary  education  of  the 
people  "  (Mr.  MundeUa)  v. ;  Question  pro- 
posed, "  That  the  words,  Ac  :"  after  long 
debate.  Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned"  (Mr.  Kay-ShvUlewortA) ;  alter 
further  short  debate,  Question  pot,  and 
agreed  to ;  Debate  adjourned 

Poor  Eduaiiiiomal  Disiriefs,  Questions,  Lord 
Robert  Montagu,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster ;  An« 
swers,  Viseount  Sandon  May  25,  1191 

School  Fees,  Qoattioa.  Mr.  Riobard  ;  Answer, 
YiiooiiiitSA^ 
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Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order 

Conflrmation  (HaiMam,  ftcO  Bill  [h.l.] 

(The  Lord  Prendeni) 

I,  Presented ;    read   1*  *,    and  referred    to    the 
Examiners  May  30  (No.  101) 

Reada**  JuMie 


Elementary  Education  Froviiional  Order 
Conflrmation  (Homiey)  Bill  [h^] 

{The  Earl  Cado^) 

L  Presented;    read  1**,    and    referred  to    the 
Examinen  June  1  (No,  104) 

Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order 
Conflrmation  (London)  Bill  [hx.] 

{The  Lord  PreHdewL) 

I,  Presented  ;    read  1*  *,    and    referred  to  the 
Examiners  May  80  (No.  100) 

Read2**  Jwne  16 

Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order 
Conflrmation  (Tolleshunt  JCi^or)  Bill 

[h.l.]        ( The  Earl  qf  Derby) 

L  Presented ;    read   1*  *,    and    referred    to   the 
Examiners  June  13  (No.  HI) 

ELPHnrsTONE,  Lord 

NaT7~Flag  Rank,  Promotion  to,  1257 

Elver  Fishing  Bill 

{Mr,  M<mk,  Mr,  Price) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  *  May  22  [BUI  162] 

Emly,  Lord 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 
359,  360 

EmployersLiability  for  Injury  Bill 

{Mr.   MaedencUd,   Dr,    Cameron^   Mr.  Meldon* 

Mr.  Bass) 

c.  Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2""' 
May  2i,  1154 
After  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  leaTe  out 
**  now,"  and  add  "  upon  this  day  six  months" 
{Mr.  RodweU) ;  after  farther  short  debate, 
Amendt.  and  Motion  withdrawn  ;  Bill  with- 
drawn [Bill  15] 

Enfield,  Viscount 

Sweden — Stockholm,    Episcopal    C^aroh   at, 
1885 

Erne  Loogli  and  River  Bin 

{Mr,  William  Benry  Smith,  Sir  Michael 
Bicks-Beaeh) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l*  •  June  8  [Bill  187] 

EBBiNQTOir,  Mr.  O.,  Longford  Co, 

Army — Militia  Regiments,  Surgeons  of,  019 
Ireland— Upper  Shannon — BalljoonneU  (^nal, 

1035 
Queen's  (College  (Ireland),  487 
WMt  indies— St,  Yiaoeiit,  IsUnd  of,  865 


EsuNQTOK,  Lord,  NorthnmherUmi,  8. 

Local  Light  Does  (Reduction),  Comm.  1963 
Merehant  SerTice  Offloers,  Res.  801 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  €ukl,  d,  55,  65,  66, 
67,   92,   211,  224  ;   Consid.  add.  cl.  1060, 
1061 ;  ci,  11,  1068 ;  el,  20,  1078  ;  dR.1335 
Parliament— Pnhlio  Business,  492 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Gomm.  d.  28, 1706 ; 
add.  eL  1770 

European  Assuranee  SoeUty  Arhitration 
Question,  Sir  Eardlej  Wilmot;   Answer,  The 
Attorney  General  May  22,  1038 

EvAJTS,  Mr.  T.  W.,  DerhysMrey  8. 
Elementarj  Education,  2R.  1926 

ExoHEQUEB,   Ohanoellob   of    the    {ieo 
Ohanoellob  of  the  Exoheqtteb) 

EziTEs,  Bishop  of 

Burial,  Law  of,  Kes.  646 
Union  of  Benefices,  2B.  755 

JSxplosive  Subitanees  Act,  1875 — Dyna* 

mite  Msploeion  in  South  Wales 
Question,  Mr.  Maodouald  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshe- 
ton  Cross  May  25,  1190 


Extradition 
nnt  Stock 

cUd  Liquidator  at  Bamburg,  Question 

Lnswer,  Mr.  Bourke  Jfa 
926  [See  title  United  States] 


Joint  Stock  Companies  Act—Arrest  of  an  OM- 

mddator  at  Bamburg,  Question,  Sir 

John  Lubbock  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  18, 


Factory  and  Workshops  Acts — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd ;   Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  June  1, 1520 

Fawoett,  Mr.  H.,  Haehney 

Commons,  Comm.  Amendt.  1219,  1251, 1383, 
1385  ;  cl.  2, 1393 ;  Amendt.  1394 ;  cl.  8, 1526, 
1529;  cl.  12,  1534;  cl.  18,  1559;  cl,  19, 
Amendt.  1561 ;  cl.  25,  Amendt.  1563,  1565  ; 
add.  cl.  1570,  1574,  1676 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  741 

Electoral  System — Borough  and  County  Con- 
stituencies, Res.  1454 

Elementary  Education,  2R.  1959 

Indian  Tariff  Act,  50 

Parliament— Public  Business,  Arrangement  of, 
107 

Fay,  Mr.  0.  J.,  Copan  Co, 

Irish  Churchyards,  368 

Magistrates  (Ireland) — Orange  Meeting,  Speech 

at,  165 
Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  2R.  20 

FEYEiiaHAK,  Earl  of 
Dover  Harbour,  Petition,  1109 

Fine  Arts — The  Continental  States 

Moved,  '*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Iler  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 
PMrtiament, »  Copy  0/  »  late  Report  on  tho 
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Fine  ArU-^The  C&nHnental  Stat^f— oont. 

direction  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France,  made 
by  M.  Edonard  Gharton  to  the  French  Mi- 
nistry of  Public  Initruction  ;  and  also  pray- 
ing that  She  will  be  graciouilj  pleased  to 
cause  Her  Representatifes  at  the  European 
Courts  to  report  on  the  present  attitude  of 
the  State  towards  the  Fine  Arts  in  the 
yarious  Countries  of  Europe "  {Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilhe)  May  9,  265 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
**in  the  opinion  of  this  House  there  is  no 
ground  for  imputing  to  the  Royal  Academy 
neglect  in  adopting  reforms  with  the  view  to 
promote  the  active  development  of  higher 
Art  education  in  England"  {Mr,  WiUiam 
Caprtwright)  v., ;  Question  proposed,  **  That 
the  words,  Ac. ; "  after  debate,  Amendt.  and 
Motion  withdrawn 

FiTZMAXTBioE,  Lord  E.  G.y  Calne 

Commons,  Comm.  1232,  1380,  1383;  el,  2, 
1390,  1396  ;  cl,  8,  1528 ;  el,  12, 1532 ;  el,  18, 
1558  :  add,  el,  1566 

University  of  Cambridge,  Leave,  834 

Floybb,  Mr.  J.,  Dorsetshire 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue*  Comm.  997 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  el,  28,  1767 

Foreign  Decorations 

Question,  Observations,  Lord  Houghton  ;  Re- 
ply, The  Earl  of  Derby  ;  short  debate 
thereon  May  26,  1263  ;  Question,  Observa- 
tions, Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne  ;  Reply, 
The  Earl  of  Derby  May  30, 1414 

FoBSTEB,  Eight  Hon.  W,  E.,  Bradford 
Education     Department — Keynshara    British 

School,  1895 
Elementary  Education,  Leave,  949,  952,  953 
Elementary  Education  Bill — Poor  Educational 

Districts,  1192 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2R.  1181 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el,  211,  217, 

235  ;  Consid.  el.  11, 1068, 1069,  1070  ;  el,  18, 

1072 
Parliament — Public  Business,  Arrangement  of, 

107 

Forsyth,  Mr.  W.,  MaryUlone 

Army  Estimates,  Works,  Buildings,  Ac.  1649 
Central  Asia — Khanate  of  Khokand,  Address. 

for  Papers,  116 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  add.  d, 

1216 
Employers  Linbility  for  Injury,  2R.  1164 
Supply— Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  &o.  1317 

Fbaser,  Sir  W,  A.,  Kidderminster 

Army  Estimates — Works,  Buildings,  Ac.  1651 
Parliament — Order — Debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Reference  to,  1627 
Privilege — Public  Petitions — Personal  Ex- 
planation, 586 
Parliament —  Privilege  —  Political  Committee 
pf  the  Reform  Club,  Res,  1669, 1671, 1079 


Friendly    Societies    Act  —  SspdrMm 
Clause 
Question,  BIr.  Earp ;  Annrer,  Tlie  Chamwllor 
of  the  Exchequer  May  6, 103 


Friendly  Societies  Act  (1875) 

Bill  (Mr,  Chaneellar  of  the  SaAtqmr, 

Mr.  WiXUam  Senry  Sm4ih) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1«*  May  30  [Bill  177] 

Read  2®  June  8, 1597 

Oabdkeb,  Mr.  J.  T.  Agg-,  CheUenhsm 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  mdd.  eL  1780 

Oabnieb,  Mr.  J.  Carpertes-,  Devon,  8. 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  «2.  S8, 17M 

Gas  and  Water  Orders  ConfimiAticm  BiD 

[H.L.]    {The  Lord  ElphinsUme) 

I.  Read  2»  •  May  4  (No.  55; 

Committee*  May  12 

Report*  Mav  15 

Read  d>*3fay  16 
e.  Read  1»  •  May  18  [Bill  158] 

Read  2«  •  May  22 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Jftne  1 

ReadSo*  Juft«  12 

Gas  and  Water  Orders  Confirmatioi 
(Chapel-en-le-Frith,  ftc.)  Bill  [m.l.] 

{The  Lord  Presideni) 

I.  Read  2»*  May  5  (No.  59) 

Committee*  May  29 

Report  *  May  80 

Read  3*  *  June  I 
e.  Read  !<>  *  June  15  [BUI  105] 

Gas  Companies  Act — Gas  Referees 
Question,  Colonel  Makins  ;  Answer,  Sir  (7hari« 
Adderle7  3fay2d,  1110 

General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scot- 
land) ProYlsional  Order  Confirmation 
(Paisley)  Bill  [h.l.] 

( The  Lord  Steward) 

I,  Presented  ;  read  1*  *,  and  referred  to  the  Exa- 
miners/Miie  13  (No.  US) 

General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scot- 
land) Provisional  Order  ConflrmatioB 

(Perth)  Bill  [h.l.]       {The  Urd  SUu:aid 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1*  *,  and  referred  to  the  Exa- 
miners June  13  (No.  113) 

General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scot- 
land)  Provisional  Order  (Lerwick) 

Bill  [hoh]       ( The  Lord  Steward) 

I,  Presented  ;  r^  ^ivftd  to  tte  Bia* 

minert  J  (JIh.  Vlf) 
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General  Sehool  of  Law  Bin  [bjl] 

{The  Lard  Sdbome) 

I,  Committee ;  Report,  after  ihort  debate  J/ay  15, 
587  (No.  i8) 

Read  8»*ilay  39 


GiBSOir,  Mr.  E.,  J)uhlin  Unkenity 
RegUtaration  of  Voten  (Ireland),  3R.Amendt.  9 

GLADSTOiTEy  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Or9m' 

icieh 
City  of  London  Companies,  Addreis  for  a  Re- 

tnm,  1144,  1149 
Caitoms  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  986,  987 
Egypt — Suez    Canal   Shares — Representation 

and  Management,  1605 
Fine  Arts,  Motion  for  an  Address,  294 
Pnblio  Houses  (Ireland) — Sunday  Closing,  Res. 

570 

GoLDNEY,  Mr.  G.,  Chippenham 

City  of  London  Companies,  Address  for  a  Re- 
turn, 1148 

Commons,  Comm.  1237,  1884 ;  el  2,  1888 ; 
cL  8, 1526, 1531 ;  el,  12, 1535 ;  el.  18,  1559 

GoBDOK,  Sir  A.,  Aherdemshtref  E. 
Army— Looaliiation  of  the  Forces,  1667 

Mobilisation  of  the  Forces — Army  Esti- 
mates, 1420 
Army  Corps  Training,  2R.  1751, 1764 ;  Comm. 

1781 
Army  Estimates — Military  Education,  Estab- 
lishments for,  1656 
Out-Pensions,  1659 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  <M,  el, 

1219 
Inland  Revenue— Game  Licences,  1419 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Boards),  2R. 
901 

Gore,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ormsby-,  Leitrim 
Monastic   and  Conventual  Institutions,  Peti- 
Uon,  846 

GoBST,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Chatham 
Army  Estimates — Out-Pensions,  1659 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  d.  Amendt 

55  ;  Amendt.  56, 57,  221,  226,  227 
Navy — Engineer    Officers   and   Eogine-Room 

Artificers,  1040,  2013 
Queenborough  Harbour,  3R.  1968 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  Ae.  1321, 1327 

GosoHSN,  Eight  Hon.  G.  J.,  London 

Army  Corps  Training,  2R.  1753 
Barbadoes— Riots,  The— Governor  Hennessy, 

156 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,    Comm.  977; 

el.  8, 1210  ;  el.  9,  1213 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  ei.  71 
Navy— Ships  of  War,  Res.  244,  253 
Navy  Estimates — Coast  Guard  Servioes,  256, 
257 
Scientific  Departments,  2020,  2021 
University  of  Oxford,  2R.  1747 

YOIi,  OOZXIX.    [xHno)  series.] 


GtojJBiXYf  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 
Local  Light  Dues  (Reduction),  Comm.  1063 
Merchant  Shipping,  Consid.  <Mdd.  el,  1057 
United    States— Winslow    Extradition    Case, 
44,45 


Qrajsttram,  Mr.  W.,  Surreyy  E, 

Royal  Titles  Act  Proclamation — ^Vote  of  Cen- 
sure, Res.  427 

Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  Ac.  1323 

Gbanville,  Earl 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  Motion 

for  Returns,  1263 
Burial,  Law  of.  Res.  588,  609,  615 
Burials  in  Churchyards,  2R.  1002 
Dover  Harbour,  Petition,  1009, 1109 
Foreign  Decorations,  1267 
Irish  Peerage,  Report,  201 
Parliament — Whitsuntide  Recess,  1254 
Primary  Education,  Motion  for  Returns,  101 
Turkey — Second  Note  of  the  Three  Powers, 

1000 
Union  of  Benefices,  2R.  759 
United  States— Extradition  Treaty— Winslow, 

Case  0^33 

Oreeee — Lo9b  of  the  ^^  Agrigento  " 
Question,    Mr.  T.  E.  Smith;    Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  Jme  13, 1762 


Greene,  Mr.  E.,  Bury  St.  Edmundi 

Barbadoes— Riots,  The— Governor  Hennessy, 
158 

Electoral  System — Borough  and  County  Con- 
stituencies, Res.  1468 

Public  Houses  (Ireland) — Sunday  Closing,  Res. 
510 

Gregobt,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Susiexy  E. 

Barristers  and  Advocates  Fees,  2R.  329 
Commons,  Comm.  1385 ;  el,  2,  1397 :  el.  5, 

Amendt.  1524  ;  el.  12,  1534  ;  el,  18,  1560  ; 

el  25, 1564 ;  add.  el  1569, 1570 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  el.  8, 

1211 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el  58  ;  Consid. 

el  11,  1071 
Metropolis — New  Courts  of  Justice,  34 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  Ac.  1333 

Gbet,  Earl 

Burials  in  Churchyards,  2R.  1084 

Gbxeve,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Oreenoeh 

Merchant  Shipping  Act — Light  Dues,  1971 
Post  Office— Telegraph  System,  1053 
Spain—*'  Clementina,"  The,  489 

Onn  Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment  Bill 

(Sir  Alexander  Oordon,  Mr.  M*Lagany  Mr, 
Mark  Stewart) 
I  c.  Ordered ;  read  !••  May  26  [Bill  174] 
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HAHiLTOiry  Lord  G.  F.  (Under  Seoretasy 
of  State  for  India),  Middlesex 
Central  Asia — Khanate  of  Ehokand,  Addrets 

for  Pai^m,  142,  148 
India^Miscellaneons  Qnestioni 
Army  Furlough  Rulei,  919 
Army — Orphuii  of  Soldiers,  AUowancM  to, 

869 
Bishopric  in  Northern  India,  205 
Bombay — ReTenue  Jorisdictiofi  Act,  1876, 

926 
Indian  Budget,  1895 
Indian  Gaols,  1516 
Natife  Army,  870 

Nizam  State    Railway— Loans  to   Indian 
Princes,  1846 
Indian  Finance — New  Loan,  48 
Indian  Legislation,  Bill  withdrawn,  258 
Indian  Tariff  Act,  50 

HAMoyp,   Mr.   0.   F.,  I^ewoaatle  ^  upon - 
Tyne 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  add,  eU  1778 
Turkey— Turkish  Finance,  1854 

Hanbxtbt,  Mr.  R.  W.,  Tamworih 
Spain— British  Subjects,  Detention  of,  1272 
Turkey — Salonica — Murder  of  the  ConsolB,  925 

Hankey,  Mr.  T.,  Peterhartmgh 
Bankers  Deposits — Financial  Panics,  Ret.  791 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,-  Comm.  977; 

el  9, 1212 
Income  Tax — Customs  and  Inland  RoTonue 

Act,  1875,  668 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  •Comm.  add,  el,  1774, 

1775 

Harcoxtbt,  Sir  W.  G.  V.,  Oxford  City 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1702, 1705 

Army  Corps  Training,  2R.  1752 

Commons,  Comm.  1252  ;  add,  el,  1570,  1571, 
1575 

Fugitive  Slave  Commission— The  Report,  1976 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Boards),  2R. 
889 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el.  57, 61, 220, 
228  ;  Consid.  add,  el,  1060 ;  el  18, 1072  ; 
Amendt.  t5.,  1074,  1075  ;  el  20,  1078 

Royal  Titles  Act  Proclamation — Vote  of  Cen- 
sure, Res.  488,  448,  461 

United  States — Extradition  Treaty^-Winslow 
Case,  777,  1118 

University  of  Oxford,  2R.  1750 

Habdoastle,  Mr.  E.,  Lancashire^  8,E, 
Employers  Liability  for  Iignry,  2 R.  1178 

Haedy,  Eight  Hon.  Gathome  (Secretary 
of  State  for  War),  Oxford  UhiversOy 
Army — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Army  and  Navy—  Surgeons,  777 
Chaplains — Compensation,  1664 
Desertion — Samuel  Chappell,  Case  of,  1848 
Forage  to  Mounted  OflScers,  1353 
Guards,  Brigade  of.  Special  Allowances  to 

the,  1903 
Enightsbridge  Barracks — The  Model,  50 
Localixation  of  the  Forces,  1667 
MUitia,  Adjutants  of,  262 


Habdt,  Right  Hon* 

MiUtU  BaUoft  Aet»  lil8 
Militia  RegimenU,  SnppliM  to,  096 
Militia  Regiments,  Surgvons  of,  919 
MUitia  Stoff  SergeanU^PensioM,  1414 
Militia  Storehouses  in  Middlaaez,  1894 
Mobilisation    of    the    Foroet — Estimaftsi^ 

1418, 1420 
Quoen's  Co«nty  WUtaA  RafinMt»  14M 
Recruiting,  1682 
Roberts,  Captain — 94th   Regiment,  1979, 

1971 
Royal  Artillery— yon-Commissifed   OC- 

eers,  1608 
Somersetshire  Militia,  lit,  1661^ 
Army  Corps  Training,  2R.  1751, 1758, 1764; 

Comm.  1782  ;  Consid.  Amendt.  2023 
Army  Estimatcs-^nll  pay  of   Reduced  aed 
Retired  Officers,  and  Balf-Pi^,  1659 
MiUtary    Edueation,    EstaMiihweoti    fer, 

1656, 1657 
Miscellaneous  Servicety  1657 
Out-Pensions,  1659 
Warlike  and  other  Stores,  1646 
War  Offlee,  1658 

Works,  Buildings,  Ae,  1652, 1653, 1664 
Army   Perofaase    Eetimate— Armj   Pmeiisi 

CommissioD,  2022 
Barristers  and  Advocates  Fees,  2R.  885 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  SR.  787 
Royal  Titles  Act— Commisslont  in  the  WSlh, 

106 
Royal  Titles  Act  Prodamation— Tote  of  Osb- 

sure.  Res.  889,  895,  407 
University  of  Oxford,  2R.  1712, 1747. 1759 


Harbison,  Mr.  J.  F.,  KUmmnoehy  Sft, 

Criminal  Law — Execdtikms,  Ei^nse  of,  206 

HABTnroToir,  Eight  Hob.  Hairqaaaiot 
New  Radnor 
Commons,  Comm.  1251,  1536 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  998 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Agrieoitarml  Holdiagt 

(England)  Act,  Res.  1287 
Elementary  Education,  2R.  1960 
Parliament— Miscellaneous  (^uestiona 
Derby  Day,  1275 

PnbUc  Business,  491,  492, 1054, 1195 
Whitsuntide  Reoess,  1522 
Parliament  —  Privilege — Politieal  Committes 

of  the  Reform  Club,  Res.  1675 
R^al  Titles  Act  Proclamation— YoU  of  Oee- 

sure.  Res.  462 
Turkey— Ministerial  Statement,  1581  ;— Berlia 

Note,  1605, 1609 
University  of  Oxford,  2R.  1750 


Hathxbley,  Lord 

Bankruptcy,  IR.  1506 

Havblook,  Sir  H.  M.,  Sunderland 
Central  Asia— Khanate  of  Khokand,  Addreae 

for  Paperii  180, 148 
Civil  DepartmeAti  (Emptoyment  of  Solditrt), 

Nominatioii  of  Committee,  754 
India^Native  Army,  870 
Intoziealbig  Impan  (Ueonei&g  BoMde),  3R, 

874 
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Hay,  Admiral  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  0.  D., 
Stamford 
ller«fauil  Shipphif,  Gooud.  aid,  W.  64,  78, 

Navy — Henirood,  Mr.  OharlM  Frederick,  CMe 

of,  Motion  for  a  Select  Oommittee,  1617 
Parliameni—Pablio  Butineei,  9019 

Hayteb,  Mr.  A.  D.,  Bath 

Army  Corps  Training,  2R.  1752 

Army  Eitimatei— Works,  Buildings,  dra.  1854 

Diocese  of  Exeter,  Leare,  1603 

Endowed  Sdiools — St.  John's  Hospital,  Exeter, 

88 
House   Ooonpiers    Disqualification    Remoral, 

2R.  Motion  for  Adjoamment,  1598 

Jleltgoland 

Question,  Captain  Pim ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli 
June  16, 1972 

Heklet,  Eight  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshirs 
Intoxioatiog  Li<inors  (Licensing  Boards),  2R. 

897 
Merobaot  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el.  216 

Hennikeb,  Lord 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  2R.  1080 

Henky,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Gakoay  Co, 
Customs  and  Inland  Refenue,  8R.  Amendt. 

1857, 1874,  1879 
Parliament— Derby  Day,  1276 

Hebmok,  Mr.  E.,  Preston 
Elementary  Education,  Leare,  959 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cidd,  d,  64,  210 
Public  Houses  (Ireland) — Sunday  Closing,  Res. 

541 
Trade  Marks  Registration  Act,  1875, 40 

HsBSOHELL,  Mr.  F.,  Durham 

Barristers  and  Adrocates  Fees,  2R.  848 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el.  58  ;  Consid. 

cl.  11,  1070  ;  el.  20,  1079 
Parliament — Privilege — Political  Committee  of 

the  Reform  Club,  Res.  1678 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  4c.  1821, 1826 

Hervey,  Lord  F.,  Bwy  8t.  Edmunds 

Metropolis— St.  James's  Park,  1664 
University  of  Oxford,  2R.  1782 

Heygate,  Mr.  W.  U.,  Zeiceitmrihirs,  S. 
Election  of  Aldermen  (Cumulative  Vote),  2R, 

918 
Elementary  Education,  9&.  1924 
Elementary    Education   Acts— Attendaiiee  at 
Schools,  1086 
School  Boards,  1895 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  Staveley,  Staffordshire,  W, 
Commons,  Comm.  1880 

Hill,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Worcester 
Slectioo  of  Aldermso  (Owmristive  Vole),  IR. 
Moiton  for  A^loiunuiient,  1668 


HoDoaov,  Mr.  K.  D.,  Bristol 

Oastomt  and  Inland  Rereaae,  Comm.  el.  6, 
1190 

Hooo,  Lt.-Colonel  Sir  J.  M.,  Ihiro 

London  Municipal  Government,  Res.  1801 
Metropolis— Hyde  Park  Comer,  Res.  1580 
Metropolis  Gas  Companies,  2R.  805  ;  Motipn 

for  a  Committee,  806 
Metropolis   Improvements  --«•  Northumberland 

Avenue,  205 

HoLKEB,  Sir  J.  {see  Attoketey  General 
The) 

Holms,  Mr.  J.,  JBaehneif 

Army  and  Navy  Expenditure  Accounts,  Audit 

of,  2001 
Army  Corps  Training,  2R.  1751 
Metropolis— Victoria  Park,  927 

Holyhead  Earhowr — Wreck  of  the  Steam- 

ship'^mUV 
Question,   Mr.    Serjeant   Sherlock ;    Answer, 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  May  15,  670 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.   Beresford,  Cambridge 

ITmversitff 
Commons,    Comm.  1251,"  1880,  1885;   el.  2, 
1892 ;  d.  8,  1527 :  el.  25,  1564 ;  add.  el. 
1570  ;  Preamble,  1575,  1576 
Diocese  of  Exeter,  Leave,  1602 
Fine  Arts,  Motion  for  an  Address,  291 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1058 
University  of  Cambridge,  Leave,  835 
Supply — Natural  History  Museum,  1500 

Public  Buildings,  1585,  1586 

Wellington  Monument,  1590 

HopwooD,  Mr.  0.  H.,  Stockport 
Army — Desertion — Samuel  Chappell,  Case  of, 

1347 
Commons,  Comm.  el.  2,  1391 
Criminal  Law — Sunmiary  Cases,  Administra- 
tion in,  1993, 1098 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el.  225 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  dMS.  1320 

Houghton,  Lord 

Burials  in  Churchyards,  2R.  1092 
Foreign  Decorations,  1263,  1267,  1269 
Railway  Accidents,   Royal  Commission  on— 
Brakes,  1097 

House   Occupiers   Disqualification   Se- 

moval  Bill  (^'tr  ffemy  WoJf,  Sir 

Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Ondow^  Mr.  Ryder) 

c.  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [22nd  March], 

"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^  **  resumed 

June  8,  1598 
Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 

{Mr.  Hayter) ;  after  short  debate,  Question 

put ;  A.  18.  N.  57 ;  M.  44 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;   Bill 

read  2^  [Bill  29] 
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Httbbabd,  Bight  Hon.  J.  G.,  Zonian 

CnitonM  and  Inland  Revenne,  2R.  736 ;  Conun. 

Amendt.  965 ;  el.  S,  Amendt.  1208 ;  el,  9, 

1218 
Maritime  Contracts,  42 

Hott,  Eight  Hon.  G.  W.  (First  Lord 
of  the   Admiralty),   Ifortlumptim' 

Arotio  EzpeditioB— **  PandoTa,"  Ofitoenof  th«, 

1110 
Goitomi  and  Inland  Reyenne,  2R.  701,  704, 

705 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Afl^icaltnnd  Holdings 

(England)  Act,  lies.  1289 
Mercantile  Marine^Shipwrecked  Vesseli,  1190 
NaTy — Miscellaneous  Qaestions 

"  AlberU"  and  "Mistletoe/'  Collision  of 

the— Captoin  Welsh,  1104 
Commanders — Order  in  Council,  1864, 104 
Creed  Register,  028 
Devonport,  New  Dock  at,  41 
Discipline  Act — Flogging  in  the  Naiy,  487 
Dockyards,  ftc.»  Foreign  Officers,  Admis- 
sion of,  1349 
Engineer  Service,  44, 1040 
H.M.S.  "  Caledonia"— The  "  Uon"  Train- 

ing  Ship,  1603 
H.M.S."  Vanguard,"  1194 
Na?al  Officers  and  the  Press,  86 
Provisions,  Condemned — The  Return,  1519 
Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers,  774 
Royal    Naval    Engineers,    Committee  on, 

1193 
Sub- Lieutenants,  1186 
Navy — Hen  wood,  Mr.  Charles  F.,  Case  of.  Mo- 
tion for  a  Select  Committee,  1614,  1764 
Kavy— Ships  of  War,  Res.  250 
Navy  Estimates — Coast  Guard  Services,  256, 
267 
Repairs,  1820 
Scientific  Departments,  2019,  2020 

Turkey— Salonica — Murder  of  the  Consuls,  925 

« 

HuinxY,  Marquess  of 
Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland),  Comm.  184 
Drugging  of  Animals,  2R.  261 

Imprisonment  for  Debt  Abolition  Bill 

{Mr.  Fieldmy  Mr,  Thmat  B(U$,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Mr* 

Anderson,  Mr,  Ehowles) 
e.  Bill  withdrawn  *  June  16  [Bill  33] 

Inohiqttin,  Lord 

Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Res.  1411 
Irish  Peerage,  Report,  Amendt.  189  ;  Amendt. 
203  ;  Preamble,  Amendt.  204 

India 

Mxscbllahbovs  Qosstions 

Army  (India) — AUowanees  to  Orphans  of  SoU 
dier$,  Question,  Mr.  O'Reilly ;  Answer, 
Lord  George  Hamilton  May  11,  369 

Buhoprie  in  Northern  India,  Question,  Mr. 
Oust ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
May  9,  264 

Bombay  Revenue  Juritdietion  Act,  1876,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Dunbar ;  Answer,  Lord  Qeozge 
Hamilton  May  18,  926 

[eonl. 


In>u— -conl. 
Fkrleugh  Rfdee,  Qnestlon,  Mr.  Morris  ; 

swer.  Lord  Geoi^  Hamilton  Ifay  18,  919 
India  Tariff  Act,  1875 -^Duties  en  'Manufae 

tares.  Question,  General  Sir  Geoiige  Balfcwsr ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Jfay  4,  36;  Question,  Mr.  Fawoatt; 

swer.  Lord  George  Hamilton  Ma^  4,  50 

Indian  Finance 

The  Indian  Budget,  Question,  Mr.  Leith ; 
swer.  Lord  George  Hamilton  June  15*  I89i5 

T!te  New  Loan,  Question,  Sir  Georne  Camp- 
bell ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  Jtfby  4. 
43 


Indian  OaoU,  Question,  Mr.  A.  M'ArClii 

Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  •/toM  1, 1515 
Native  Army,  The,  Question,  Sir  Henry  Haw<»- 

lock;    Answer,     Lord     George     B[ainiltoo 

May  11,  370         • 
Nieam   State  SaUway —  Loans   to  /mImss 

Princes,  Question,  Mr.  Lowe ;  Ansiwer.  haird 

George  Hamilton  May  29, 1346 
Petition  of  Sirdar  Narain  Singh^    Petitiosi 

presented.   Lord    Selbome ;    short    dobato 

thereon  May  16,  769 

India — I%e  Malay  Peninsuia 
Murder  of  Mr,  Birth,  Observations,  Mr.  E. 
Noel;  Reply,  Mr.  J.  Lowther ;  debate 
thereon  May  26,  1290 
The  British  Resident  in  Salangore,  Qoestioii, 
Sir  George  Campbell;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
Lowther  Jttne  1, 1516 


Indian  Legislation  Bin 

(Lord  Oeorge  Hamilton,  Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral) 

^,  Order  for  Committee  disohaiged ;  Bfll  witl^ 
drawn  May  8,  258  [Bill  54] 

Indnstrial  and  Provident  Societies  Bill 

{Mr.  Staveley  SiU,  Mr.  Cowper- Temple^ 
Mr.  Rodwell) 

e.  Committee*  {on  re^eomm,) ;  Report  May  10 
Considered  •  May  12  [BiU  ISO] 

Reads'**  May  \6 

I.  Read  l^^  (The  Lord  Hartismere)  May  16 

(No.  90) 

Inns  of  Conrt  BiU  [r^.] 

{The  Lord  Selbome) 

I,  Report  if(^  15,587  (No.  47) 

RetA^^  May29 

Intoxicating  Liqnors  Licensing  Boards) 

Bill  {Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  Sir  Henry 

Haveloeh,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr,  Norwood^ 

c.  MoTed,  '*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»'' 
May  17,  848  [BiU  6] 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months  "  (Sir  WaUer  BarMot); 
after  long  debate.  Question  put,  '*  That 
*now,'  4c.;"  A.  109,  N.  274  ;  M.  165 

Words  added ;  main  Question,  as  amended,  pat, 
and  agreed  to ;  2R«  pat  off  for  six  months 
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Intoxicating  Liqnors  (Licensing  Law 
Amendment)  (No.  2)  Bill 

{Sir  Bareourt  Johnitoney  Mr.  BirUy,  Sir  John 

Kennavoay,  Mr,  Peate) 

c.  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [28th  April] 
*'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2""*  resnraed 
May  15,  753  ;  after  ihort  debate,  Question 
put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2«      [Bill  116] 

Ibeland 

MiSOBLLAKXOVS   QuKSnOHS 

County  PrisoM — Lsgislation,  Question,  Mr. 
Bruen ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Ilicks-Beach 
May  20,  1423 

Education 

Model  SehooUt  Question,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  May  18, 

919 
National  Schools^  Question,  Captain   Nolan  ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Ilicks-Beaoh  May  4, 46 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 

Obserfations,  Question,  The  Earl  of  Donough- 

more;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and 

Gordon  ;  short  debate  thereon  May  11, 351 ; 

Question,  Mr.  Meldon  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 

Hicks- Beach  May  29,  1349 
Q^een*s   CoUeyes,    Question,  Mr.  Errington ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  May  12, 

487 

Irish  Churchyards^  Question,  Mr.  Fay ;  An- 
swer, Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  May  11,  368 

7mA  Fines  Fund,  Question,  Mr.  Redmond ; 
Aoswer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  May  15,  672 

Irish  Parliament,  Question,  Mr.  P.J.  Smyth  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Butt  May  4,  49 

Kingstown  Barbour,  Question,  Mr.  Meldon ; 
Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  May  23,  1116 

Law 

Law  Appointments —  Case  of  James  Devine, 

Question,  Mr.  Meldon;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 

Hicks-Beach  May  29,  1349 
Magistrates — Speech   ai  an  Orange  Meeting, 

Question,  Observations,  Mr.   Fay  ;    Keply, 

Sir    Michael    Hicks-Beach  ;    short   debate 

thereon  May  5,  165 
Registry  of  Deeds  (Dublin),  Question,  Mr.  M. 

Brooks ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  May  23, 

1117 
Sheriffs — Retention  of  Levies,  Question,  Mr. 

O'Sullivan ;   Answer,   Sir    Michael    Hicks. 

Beach  May  16,  773 

Lunatic  Asylums,  Question,  Mr.  R.  Power ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  May  25, 

1193 
Poor  Law — Clifden  Union,  Question,  Captain 

Nolan ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

May  12,  487 
The    Upper   Shasmon  —  BaUyconneU    Canal, 

Question,^    Mr.    Errington ;    Answer,     Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beaoh  May  22, 1035 

Ireland — Or  and  Jurtet 

Mofed,  "  ( 1 )  That  no  person  should  be  sum- 
moned to  ser?e  on  the  grand  jury  of  any 
county  who  is  not  posseaied  of  a  fixed  pro- 
perty qnalifloatioB  in  such  oouoty  ; 

[eofU, 


Ireland^Chand  Juries— eont, 

"  (2)  That  the  grand  jury  should  annually  at 
the  summer  assises  appoint  from  amongst 
their  body  a  committee  to  represent  the 
grand  jury  for  certain  limited  purposes  ; 

"(3)  That  the  baronial  presentment  sessions 
should  be  composed  of  justices  of  the  peace 
qualified  in  respect  of  residence  or  property 
in  such  barony  and  of  the  poor  law  guardians 
elected  to  serve  for  the  electoral  difisions 
wholly  or  partly  situate  within  such  barony  ; 

**  (4)  That  the  county  at  large  presentment 
sessions  should  be  composed  of  persons 
elected  by  the  se?eral  members  composing 
the  baronial  presentment  sessions  in  such 
county  "  ( The  Earl  of  Donoughmore)  May  30, 
1401 ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Ireland — Poor  Law  Eating 
Moved,  "  That  the  system  of  Poor  Law  Rating 
in  Ireland  should  be  assimilated  to  that  of 
England  by  the  adoption  of  Union  Rating  " 
(Mr.  O^Shaughnessy)  May  16,  837 ;  after 
short  debate,  Motion  withdrawn 

Ireland  —  PubliC'Houeee — Sunday  Closing 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  May  12,  To 

leave   out  |from  ''  That,"  and  add  *'  in  the 

opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  that 

the  Law  which  forbids  the  general  sale  of 

Intoxicating  Liquors  during    a    portion  of 

Sundsy  in  Ireland  should  be  amended  so  as 

to  apply  to  the  whole  of  that  day  "  (Mr. 

Richard  Smyth)  v.,  402  ;  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  words,  Ac. ;  "  after  long  debate. 

Question  put ;  A.  167,  N.  224  ;  M.  57 

Division  List,  A.  and  N.,  580 

Words  added ;   msin  Question,  as  amended, 

put,  and  agreed  to 
Questions,    Mr.    R.    Smyth ;    Answers,    The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  18,  920  ; 
May  26,  1275 

Ireland — Royal  Irish  Constabulary  {Mr. 
John  Croker) 
Moved,  "  That  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Mr. 
John  Croker,  late  Sub- Inspector  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary,  by  reduction  in  rank  in 
1867  and  subsequent  dismissal  from  that 
force,  for  ofiences  of  which  be  declared  him- 
self to  be  innocent,  without  first  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  innocence 
before  an  independent  tribunal,  was  not  just ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  such  oppor- 
tunity ought  now  to  be  given "  (Mr.  Bruen) 
May  30,  1434 ;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
withdrawn 

Irish  Peerage  Bill  [h.l.] 

(The  Lord  Inehiquin) 

L  Report  May  8, 189  (No.  32) 

Read  3**  ^oy  9 
c.  Read  l^  •  (Ifr.  Gibson)  May  15     [BiU  149] 

Resid  2^  •  May  17 

Committee  *— b.p.  May  2i 

Isaac,  Mr.  S.,  Nottingham 

Elemenury  Education  Act,  1870«->Ciaase  6. 
1188 
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Italy  and  Malta — Comm&reial  TVeaty 
Question,  Mr.  Potter ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 
May  11,  367 

jAOKSOisr,  Sir  H.  M.,  Coventry 

Barristers  and  AdFOoates  Fees,  2R.  Amendt. 

816 
England  and   Wales — New   Domesdaj  Book, 

1972 
PnbUo   Health— Solihull  Sanitary  Authority, 

1«73 
Supply — Ohanoery  Division  of  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  Ac.  1318 

Jakes,  Sir  H.,  Taunton 

Appellate  Jurisdiction,  2R  1693 

Commons,  Comm.  add.  el.  1573 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el,  65,  233 ; 

Consid.  add.  el.  1059 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  d,  12,  1596 
Royal   Titles    Act    Proclamation,    Notice   of 
Res.  51 ;— Vote  of  Censure,  Res.  870,  374, 
376,  391,  395,  405 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  dtc.  1326, 1327 
New  Courts  of  Justice  and  Ofllces,  1591, 
1593 
United   States  —  Winslow  Extradition  Case, 
1668 

James,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Oateahead 
City  of  London  Companies,  Address  for  a  Re- 
turn, 1117 
Election  of  Aldermen  (Cumulative  Vote),  2R. 

1662 
Local  Light  Dues  (Reduction),  1963 
Metropolis— New  Public  OfBces— Site,  1350 
Parliament — ^Derby  Day,  1275 

Japan  and  Korea — Proposed  Treaty 

Question,  Mr.  Pender;   Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
May  22, 1039 

Jenkins,  Mr.  D.  J.,  Penryn,  Sfc. 

Merchant  Service  OflBcers,  Res.  801 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el,  70,  74 ; 

Consid.  add.  el.  1062 
Navy— H.M.S.  "Caledonia"  — The  "Lion" 
Training  Ship,  1602 
H.M.S."  Vanguard,"  1194 

Jenkins,  Mr.  E.,  Dundee 

Army— Captain  Roberts,  94th  Regiment,  1970, 

1971 
Barbadoes — Riots,  Jhe — Governor  Hennessy, 

157 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Boards),  2R. 

885 
Merchant  Shipping,  Consid.    add,  d,  1060 ; 

el.  11,  1069 ;  d.  18, 1073;  Amendt.  1075 
Permissive  Prohibitory  liquor,  2R.  1860 

Jenkinson,  Sir  G.  8.,  TFtltshire,  iV. 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  971 
Merchant  Shipping,  Consid.  oidici.  d,  1061, 1274 

Jervis,  Colonel  H.  J.  W.,  Marwich 
Elementary  Education  Act— > London  School 
Board,  206 


JoHNSTomi,  Sir  H.,  Beeirhomifh 

Duchy  of  Lanoast«r  and  Agriosltassl  Hildiagi 

(England)  Act,  Reiu  1886 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ttieensing  Law 

ment),  2R.  753 


Judieature  Aety  1873 

Official  Refereet,  Question,  Mr.  Waddy;  Aa- 

swer,  The    Chancellor    of   the    Ezcheqwr 

May  16,  774  ;  Question,  Mr.  Charles  Levis ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ezebeqacr 

May  30,  1419 
The  AtHiet,  Questioo,  Mr.   Gola;   Aasvtr, 

Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Ma^  18,  921  ;  QMStiee, 

Mr.  Cole  ;  Answer,  The  Alloraey  Oenenl 

May  25,  nsi 
The  Court  of  Appeal,  ObservaUonf ,  QMStiea, 

Lord  Selbome ;   Answer,  The  Lord  Chaa- 

oellor  J%  26.  1269 
The  Eleventh  Rvle,  Question,   Mr.  Mddoe; 

Answer,  Mr.  Asshetoo  Grose  May  30, 1439 
Untried  Priionere — Winter  Aseiwet,  Qnestioa, 

Mr.  Ryder;   Answer,  Mr.  Aaaheton  Crosi 

May  12,  488 

JnrioB  Procedure  drdand}  Bill 

(Sir  Michael  Eidke-Beaeh,  Ifi*.  ScUeUor  GtMnl 

for  Irdand) 

0.Read2»*iray29  [BOl  196] 

Committee  * ;  Report  May  30 


Jnrora  aoalificatlon  (Ireland)  BOl 

{Sit  Michael  JBRcke-Beach,  ift*.  SoUeilm-  Gtmerd 

for  Ireland) 

e.  Read  2^  after  short  debate  June  12, 1758 

[BUI  127] 

Kayanaqh,  IAt.  a.  M.,  Carlow  Co. 

Poor  Law  Rating  (Ireland),  Ras.  840 
EIay-Shuttlewobth,  ]^.  U.  J.,  Heuiiny* 

Artisans  Dwellings,  1668 

City  of  London  Companies,  Addreia  for  a  Re- 
turn, 1138 

Elementary  Education,  Leave,  959 ;  S&.  Mo- 
tion for  Adjournment,  1959 

Metropolitan  Street  Improvements  Aet^  1879, 
364 

Kenealy,  Dr.  E.  Y.,  Stoke-upon-Trent 
Permissive  Prohibitory  Liqaor,  2R.  1880 
Royal  Titles  Act  Proclamation— Vole  of  Cen- 
sure, Res.  430 

Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  Dooon^  E. 
Elementary  Edoeation,  Leave,  953 

Edcbebley,  Earl  of 

Burial,  Law  of.  Res.  629 

MauriUus,  Coolie  Trade  in  the— Tiie  Beyal 

Commission,  474 
Sweden— Stockholm,  Episcopal  Church  at.  1888 
Union  of  BeMicaa,  2R.  762 
West  OoMi  of  Afirkft— BahooMgr,  Kiof  ^  768 
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Kingfiown  Harbour  Bill 

(iff>.  WUUam  Hmnf  Smiih,  Mr.  ChafwOhr  of 
the  Ewehequer) 

<;.  Read  20  •  Jfoy  4  [BUI  186] 

Committee*;  Report  ifoy  26 

Read  a»*  1^29 
l.  Read  !•*  {lie  Lord  Prendmt)  May  80 

(No.  103) 

Knatohbttll-Huqessen,  Sight  Hon.  E. 
H.y  Sandwich 
Endowed  Schools— -Assistant  Masters,  1420 
QaeenboroQgh  Harbour,  SR.  1970 

Knight,  Mr.  P.  W.,  Woreestershiref  JF. 
Commons,  Comm.  1236 ;  el  12, 1033  ;  add,el, 

1576 
Poor  Law  Rating  (Ireland),  Ret.  889 

Kniohtley,  Sir  E.,  Northamptonshire,  8. 

Prisons,  LeaTe,  1549 

Knowles,  Mr.  T.,   Wt^an 
Employers  Liabilitj  for  Injury,  2R.  1169 

Lacon,  Sir  E.,  Norfolk,  N. 

Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  Aoi^ Yarmouth 
Election,  1806 

Laxstq,  Mr.  S.y  Orkney,  Sfo. 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  729 ;  Comm. 

969 
India— Malay  Peninsula— Biroh,  Mr.,  Murder 

of,  1299 
Post  Ofikse— Telegraphs — Orkney  and  Shetland 

Islands,  1418 

Landlord  and  Tenant  {Ireland)  Bill 

Question,  Mr.   George   Glive ;    Answer,    The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  26, 1274 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 
855,  859,  862 

Law,  Eight  Hon.  H.,  Londonderry  Co. 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Crown  (Inland), 

2R.  1338 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  el.  28, 1767 
Public    Houses    (Ireland)  —  Sunday  Closing, 

Res.  526,  528 
Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  2R.  31 
Supreme  Court  of  Judioftture  (Ireland),  2R. 

1755 

Lawbencb,  Sir  J.  0.,  Lambeih 
Customs  and  Inland  RoTonue,  Comm.  el.  8, 
1211 

Lawson,  Sir  W.,  Carlisle 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licennng  Boards),  2R. 

891,  901 
Parliament — ^Derby  Day,  1426 
Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor,  2R.  1864 
Poiioe— Devonport  Watck  Cominittee,  263 


Leeicak,  Mr.  G.,  York 
Commons,  Comm.  el.  2, 1397 

Lefeybb,  Mr.  G.  J.  Shaw,  Beading 

Commons,  Comm.  241, 1250, 1382, 1384  ;  el.  2, 
1889  ;    Amendt.   1394,   1897,   1398 ;,  el.  4, 
1524 ;  el.  7,  Amendt.  ib. ;  el.  8, 1525, 1528, 
1530,  1531  ;   el.  12,  Amendt.   1532,   1533, 
1535 ;  cl.  18,  Amendt.  1556,   1560 ;  el  20, 
Amendt.  1561 ;  cl  22,  1562 ;  el.  25,  1564 ; 
cl  28,  1566;  add.  el  1567,  1568,   1569, 
1670, 1574 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2R.  1171 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  cl  66,  67,  70, 
225:  Consid.  add.  el  1058;   cl  11,  1068, 
1069 ;  3R.  1335 
NaVy — Coast  Guard  Services,  257 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  add.  d,  1772 

L^^al  PractitionerB  (Ireland)  Bill 

iMr.  Oihson,  Mr.  Dowmng) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1^*  May  3  [BiU  142] 

Leigh,  Lieui-Golonel  Egerton,  Cheshire, 
Mid 

Divoroe,  Law  of,  667 

Leightok,  Mr.  S.,  Shropshire,  N. 
Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  Road,  268 

Leith,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Aberdeen 
India — Indian  Budget,  1895 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1195 

Lennox,    Lord   H.    G.    0.    G.    (First 

Commissioner  of  Works),  Chichester 
Metropolis — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Cab  Shelter  in  Palace  Tard,  48 

Hyde  Park— Rotten  Row,  672 

New  Courts  of  Justice,  34 

New  Public  Offices,  Site,  1350 

St.  James's  Park — Lighting  the  Enclosure, 
1664 ;— OrnamenUl  Water  in,  1350 

Victoria  Park,  927 
Metropolis  —  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Trafflo  at, 

1273,  1274  ;  Res.  1580 
National  GaUery— New  Buildings,  1422,4423 
Supply — British  Embassy  Houses,  Ac.  1595 

Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  New,  1587 

National  Gallery  Enlargement,  1588 

Natural  History  Museum,  1500 

New  Courts  of  Justices  and  Offices,  1591, 
1593 

New  Palace  at  Westminster,  Acquisition  of 
Lands  and  Embankment,  1594 

Public  Buildings,  1585 

Report,  1757 

Royal  Parks  and  Gardens,  1583 

Surreys  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1589 

Wellington  Monument,  1590 
Westminster,   Palace  of— Mr.  Herbert's  Pic- 
ture, 1514 

The  Clock  Tower,  918 

Lewis,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Londonderry 

Barristers  and  Advocates  Fees,  2R.  340 
Education— Model  Schools  (Ireland),  919 
Judicature  Act,  1873— Official  Referees,  1410 
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Lbwis,  Mr.  C.  E. — eont. 

Parlijunent— Sefmonal  Order,  1875— StrangerB, 

Presenoe  of,  1355, 1555,  1819 
Parliament — PriTilege— PoUtioal  Committee  of 

the  Reform  Clab,  Ree.  1677 
PriT7  Gooncii  (Oaths  taken  by  Members,  Ao.) 

— Mr.  Lowe's  Speech  at  Retford— Personal 

Statement,  52 
Pnblio  Hoases  (Ireland)'-Snnda7  Glonng,  Ree. 

562 
Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  2R.  26 

LnasBicKf  Earl  of 
Union  of  Benefices,  2R.  763 

LnrcoLN,  Bishop  of 

Burial,  Law  of.  Res.  631 

Lloyd,  Mr.  M.,  Bea/umairU 

Commons,  Comm.  el.  2, 1389 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el.  Motion 

for  reporting  Progress,  95 
Poor  Law  Aowndment,  Comm.  <idd,  el.  1774 
Supply — New  Courts  of  Jostice  and  OiBees^ 

1592, 1594 

Lloyd,  Mr.  S.  8.,  Plymouth 

Bankers  Books  ETtdence,  2R.  1597 
Elementary  Edoeation,  LeaTO,  962 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act,  1520 
NaTy  Estimates— Scientifie  D^artments,  2020 

Local  Finaneo  —  Indohtsdneu  of  Loeal 
Authorities 

Question,  Mr.  Rathbone ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  May  25,  1185;  Question,  Mr.  Rath- 
bone  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  May  29, 
1353 

Local  Taxation — AmowU  a»td  Dittributumy 
Question,  Mr.  Pell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  diay  15,  669 

Local  Govomment  Act — Harrogate  Board 
of  Sealth 
Question,   Mr.   Mills;    Answer,  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  June  15,  1896 

Local  Govermnent  Board's  Pnmnonal 
Orders   Confirmation  (Birmingliamy 

ftc.)  Bill  [H.L.]        ( The  Earl  of  Jereey) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1*  *  and  referred  to  the  Ex- 
aminers June  13  (No.  Ill) 


Local  Goyemment  Board's 

Orders  Confirmation  (Carnarvon,  Ac) 

Bill  [H.L.]        ( The  Earl  of  Jerwey) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1**,  and  reftmd  to  the  Ezr 
aminers  June  1  (No.  105) 

Local  Government  Board's  Froviaianal 
Orders  Confirmation  (ChelmsfSord,  Ac.) 

Bill  [H.L.]       ( The  Earl  of  Jeney) 

I,  Presented  ;  read  1**,  and  referred  to  the  Ex- 
aminers June  13  (No.  110) 


Local  Government 

Bill       {The  Lord  Fremdemt) 

I.  Read2**lfay4 
Committee  *  ;  Report  Hoy  ^ 
Read3**ifay8 
Royal  Assent  June  I  [19 


(3o.54i 


) 
€.141 


Local  Government  FrowinamMl 
(Ho.  2)  Bin      (nsEart 

I.  ReBd2^^MayS 
Committee*;  Report  JUby 9 
Read3«*i£tiyll 
Royal  Assent  June  I  [30 


Local  Govemmint   ProviaiaBal  Ordan 

(Ho.  3)  Bin       {ThoEariofJwmf) 
^Read2**J%8  {3o.€S\ 

Committee* ;  Report  Jfisy  9 
Reads**  Jr<9  11 
Royal  Assent /mm  1  [39  F«(.  a.  15] 

Local  Government  Proviaiaiuil  (Mn» 
Aberavon,  Ac  (Ha  7)  Bill 

(36*.  SaU,  Mr.  SclaUr-Boatk) 

e.  Ordered  •Jl^  23 

Read  l«*ifoy  24  [BUI  164] 

RmdfMayn 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Jmne  8 

Read  3o*  Am  12 
l.Bmdl^^{EariJer9ey)JumelB     (Ho.  108) 

Local  Government  FraviflUmfti  (Msi» 

Bristol,  Ac  (Ho.  6)   Bin 

{Mr.  SaU,  Mr.  SdaUr-Baoih) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°*  ifiiy  10  [Bill  147] 

Read  2°  •  May  15 
Committee   diseharged ;    le&tied    to    S«ket 

Committee  May  25 
Committee  *(<mr0.€OMm.);  Report  Jmm  15 
Considered  *  June  16 

Local  Govern  went  Fraviaioiiftl  (krdflfii 
Bdton  Ferry,  Ac  (Ho.  4}  Bill 

{Mr.  SaU,  Mr.  Selater-Boeth) 

tf.  Committee*;  Report  Jfiqr  8  [BiU  194] 

Considered  *Jfiiy  11 

Readd»*J%l2 
L  Reed  l*^  {Earl  Jereey)  May  15         (No.  87) 

Read2**iray23 

Committee*;  Report  Jfiiy  26 

RiMi3»*  J^29 

Ri^ai  Asssnt  ./mm  1  [99  Fur.  e.  ir| 


^ocal  GovemnuBt  Proviaioiial   QMan* 
SkalmerMbUe  (Ho.  5)  BUI 

{Mr.  aalt,  Mr.  SeUnm^Bootk) 

«.  Committee  *;  Report  ifi^f  8  [8111199] 

ConsiderBd*lfiv  ^^ 
Bmii^^  MayVi 

I  Read  l**(An4  Jereey^  May  16 
aMd2»*Jfar2S 
Conunittee*;   Hsfirt  May  29 
Baui^*J%2t 
Boynl aammJmal  [19  Vka.  a.  if] 
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Local  Light  Dues  (Reduction)  Bill 

{Mr,  Syke$,  Mr,  Norwood,  Mr.  WiUon) 

[Bill  173] 
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c  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  May  26 

Read  2«  •  June  12 

Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  '*  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair" 
June  16,  1962  ;  after  short  debate,  Question 
put ;  A.  98,  N.  23  ;  M.  75 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker,  dto/'  put, 
and  agreed  to 

Moved,  "That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again  **  {Mr, 
Dodds) ;  after  short  debate,  Question  put ; 
A.  10,  N.  96  ;  M.  86;  Bill  reported 

London,  Bishop  of 

Burial,  Law  of.  Res.  638 

Sweden  —  Stockholm,  Episcopal   Church  at, 

1888 
Union  of  Benefices,  2R.  759 

Lopes,  Mr.  H.  C,  Frame 

Commons,  Comm.  cl.  4,  1524 ;  el,  8,  Ameudt. 
1525,  1528  ;  add.  el  1575 

Royal  Titles  Act  Proclamation — Vote  of  Cen- 
sure, Ret.  421 

Lowe,  Eight  Hon.  B.,  London  Unwer- 
8%ty 

Electoral  System — Borough  and  County  Con- 
stituencies, Res.  1468 

India — Nizam  State  Railway — Loans  to  Indian 
Princes,  1346 

London  Municipal  Government,  Res.  1806 

Privy  Council  (Oaths  taken  by  Members,  Ac.) 
— Mr.  Lowe's  Speech  at  Retford — Personal 
Statement,  52 

University  of  Oxford,  2  R.  1748 

LowTHEB,  Mr.  J.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies),  York  City 
Barbadoes — Riots,  44; — Grovernor   Hennessy, 

158,  265 
Dahomey — Bombardment,  The  Threatened,  671 
Fenian  Prisoners,  Escape  of,  1604 
H.R.H.   The   Prince  of  Wales  —  Nobility  of 

Malta,  The,  670,  1667 
India — Malay  Peninsula— Birch,  Mr.,  Murder 
of,  1303 
Salangore,  British  Resident  in,  1516 
Italy,  Commercial  Treaty  with — Malta,  367 
Malta — Civilian  Government,  1667 
Malta,  Taxation  in.  Res.  1985,  1988 
Newfoundland  Fisheries — French  Shore,  667 
Post  OflBce— South  Africa,  Telegraphic  Com- 
munication with,  672 
Sierra  Leone^Financial  Position,  1040 
West  Indies — St.  Vincent,  Island  of,  365 
Windward  Islands — Disturbances,  367 

LuBBOOK,  Sir  J.,  Maidstone 
Bankers  Books  Evidence,  2R.  1597 
Customs  and  Inland  Retenae,  2R.  744 ;  Comm. 

d.  2, 1198 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Act  —  Arrest  of  an 
OflScial  Liquidator  at  Hamburgh,  926 

LxJSH,  Dr.  J.  A.,  SaUshury 
Poor  Law  Amendmenty  Comm.  odd.  cL  1775 


LusK,  Sir  A.,  Fimhury 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  euUi,  d,  64,  66,  68, 

229 ;  Consid.  add.  el,  1064 
OfTences  against  the  Person,  Comm.  1784 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  add,  el,  1774 


MoAbthtjb,  Mr.  A.,  Zeieester 

Post  0£Qce— South  Africa,  Telegraphic  Com- 
munication with,  672 

MoAbthtte,  Mr.  Alderman  W.,  Lambeth 
Endowed  Schools — Tides  well  Grammar  School, 

1515 
India — Indian  Gaols,  1515 

Macaetney,  Mr.  J.  W.  E.,  Tyrone 
Public  Houses  (Ireland) — Sunday  Closing,  Res. 
549 

Macdonald,  Mr.  A.,  Stafford 
Colliery  Accidents — Wigan  Collieries,  1760 
Commons,  Comm.  el.  2, 1406 
Employers  LiabUity  for  Injury,  2R.  1154,  1181 
Explosive  Substances  Act,  1875  —  Dynamite 

Explosion  in  South  Wales,  1190 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el,  61,  91, 225 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  el,  28,  1768  ; 

add,  el,  1777 

MacGeegoe,  Mr.  D.  E.,  Leith,  Sfc, 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el.  70,  92, 215  ; 
Consid.  add.  el.  1061;  el.  4,  1066;  el.  11, 
1068;  el,  18,  1072,  1073;  el,  19,  1076; 
el,  20,  Amendt.  f5.,  1077 ;  3R.  1335 

Mao  Ivee,  Mr.  D.,  Birkenhead 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el,  56,  66,  67, 
70,  215,  219,  226,  234,  235  ;  Consid.  add.  el, 
1057,  1063  ;  el,  4,  Amendt.  1065;  Amendt. 
1066  ;  Amendt.  1067 ;  el.  11,  Amendt.  1068 : 
el,  19,  Amendt.  1076  ;  el,  26,  Amendt.  1082, 
1274 

McKenna,  Sir  J.  N.,  Youghal 

Bankers  Deposits— Financial  Panics,  Res.  778, 

794 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  3R.  1376 

MgLaqan,  Mr.  P.,  lAnlithgowihire 
Pollution  of  Rivers,  Leave,  1600 

MoLaeen,  Mr.  D.,  Edinburgh 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Conmi.  cL  28, 1769 

Makins,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  T.,  JSseex,  8. 
Army  Chaplains — Compensation,  1664 
Elementary  Education,  Leave,  960  ;  2R.  1927 
Gas  Companies  Act — Gas  Referees,  1110 

Malta 

Civilian  Oovemment,  Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowtber  June  12,  1666 
Commereial  Treaty  vfilh  Italy,  Question,  Mr. 

Potter;   Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  May  11, 

867 
B.R,H.  the  PHnee  of  WaXet—The  NobiUiy  of 

Malta,    Question,    Observations,    Yisoount 

Sidmottth;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Canunron 
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May  11,  362;  QaestiODB,  Sir  George 
Bowyer ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowtber  May  15, 
670  ;  June  12,  1667  ;— Privileges,  Question, 
VisoouDt  Sidmouth;  Answer,  The  Earl  of 
Camarfon  June  16,  1965 

Malta — Taxation  on  Grain  and  Cattle 
Anoendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  June  16,  To 
leave  out  from  "That,**  and  add  ''in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  inexpedient  in 
policy,  and  mischieTous  as  an  example  to 
other  Nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  continue  to  levy  ten  shillings  a 
quarter  on  wheat  imported  into  the  island  of 
Mslta,  and  other  high  Duties  of  a  proteotive 
oharaeter  on  grain  and  cattle  "  (Mr.  FcUer) 
V,,  1976 ;  Question  proposed,  "  That  the 
words,  Ac. ; "  after  debate.  Question  put ; 
A.  ISO,  N.  Si ;  M.  46 

MANJxmiB,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.   E. 

(Postmaster    General),     Zeieest&T' 

shire,  N, 
Fine  Arts,  Motion  for  an  Address,  803 
Post  Office— Telegraph  System,  1053 

Maritime  Contracts  Bill 

Question,  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  May  4,  42 

ICarket  Juries  (Ireland)  BiU 

^Sir  CUman  (yLoyhlen,  Mr,  Mamiee  Brooks, 

Mr.  Pairiek  Martin) 
€,  Read  20  •  May  16  [BUI  117] 

Marmko,  Mr.  S.  S.,  Stroud 
Commons,  Comm.  cl,  8, 1528 

Mabten,  Mr.  A.  G.,  Cambridge 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1699 
Commons,  Comm.  el.  8,  Amendt.  1524 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  cl.  55 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Registration  (Bo- 
roughs), 2R.  1783 
Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  2R.  20 

Mabtin,  Mr.  p.  W.,  Rochester 
Commons,  Comm.  cl,  2, 1397 

Medical  Act  AaaMcations  Bill 

(Mr.  Russell  Oumey,  Mr,  John  Bright) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l""  •  May  25  [BUI  170] 

"Meldon,  Mr.  0.  H.,  Kildare 

Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Crown  (Ireland), 

2R.,  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1338 
County  Rates  (Ireland),  2R.  306 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Agricultural  Holdiogi 

(England)  Act,  Res.  1281 
Education    (Ireland) — Irish    National    School 

Teachers,  1349 
Employers  LiabUity  for  Injury,  2R.  1181 
Ireland — Kingstown  Harbour,  1116 
Judicature  Act,  1875 — Eleventh  Section,  1422 
Law  Appointments  (Ireland) — James  I)evine, 

Case  of,  1349 

\eoiU, 


MsLDOv,  Mr.  C.  H.< 

Poor  Uw  (SeotUnd),  3R.  360 
Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  2R.  1 
Royal  Irish  Constabularj  (Mr.  John  Ctikat\ 
Res.  1437,  1439, 1440 

])£ELLOBy  lAx,  T.  W.,  Ashton-under-LfM 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  d.  30,  KmrntkL 

1765 
Supply — New  Courts  of  Jaatke  and  08ees> 
1591 
Royal  Parks  and  Gardens,  1584 

Mercantile  Marine 

MlBOXLLARKOUB    QuXSnOHS 

Qreeee-^Loss  of  ike  **  Agrigenio,"  Qaestioi, 

Mr.  T.  E.   Smith;    Anawer,   Mr.  Books 

June  13,  1762 
"Lily  of  Devon,"  The,  Qnestion.  Mr.  Bates; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  May  18, 915 
'*  Loeksley  Hall,"  The,  Question,  Mr.  MsaU: 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton   Cross   May  4,  41 ; 

Question,  Mr.  Munta  ;  Answer,  Tbe  Attonej 

General  May  11,  368 
Shipwrecked  Vessels,  QuesUon,  Mr.  Bsthkom ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  May  35,  1190 
Wrecks  off  Dmgeness,  QoMtion,  Sir  £4wari 

Watkin;    Answer,    Sir    Chartos    Addsrky 

May  29, 1356 

Merchant  Shipping  Acte 
MncsLLAinEous  Qcxsnoira 

Orain  Cargoes,  Question,  Mr.  PlimsoU;  An- 
swer, Sir  Charles  Adderley  June  1,  1519 

Holyhead  Barbour — Wreck  of  the  Steamship 
"  Edith,"  Question,  Mr.  Serjeant  Sberloek : 
Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  May  15,  670 

Light  Dues,  Question,  Mr.  Griere  ;  Answer. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer  June  16, 
1971 

Lighthouse  on  Coningheg  Rock,  QnesUen,  Mr. 
Richard  Power ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adder- 
ley  May  29,  1352 

Surgeons,  Question,  Captain  Pirn  ;  Answer, 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  May  6,  105 

Kerchant  Shipping  Bill .  (Mr,  Raikes,  Sir 

Charles  Adderley,  Mr.  Edward  Stankepe) 

c.  Committee— B.P.  May  4, 53  [Bill  49] 

Committee ;  Report  May  8,  208 
Considered  May  32, 1054  [Bill  144] 

Questions,  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke ;  Answers,  Sir  George  Jenkinsoo, 
Mr.  Mac  Iyer  May  26,  1374 
Read  3*,  after  short  debate  May  36,  18S4 
I,  Read  !*•  (The  Lord  President)  May  99 

(No.  99) 

Merchant  Service  Oficers — Sxamimaiiane 
Moved, "  That  it  is  expedient  that  volwitary 
examinations  should  be  held  onder  the  Beard 
of  Trade  in  modem  languages  and  nosisMr 
cial  law,  and  that  farther  induosmentsslMsld 
be  given  to  merohant  otBoers  to  stndj  al  the 
Naval  University  at  Greenwich"  (Mh,  T. 
.  Brassey)  May  16, 794  ;  after  abort 
MoiioA  withdnwB 
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Courts  of  Justice,  New,  Qaestion,  Mr.  Oregory ; 

Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox  Mm/  4,  34 
Metropolu    Improvements  —  Nortkumberlcmd 

Avenue,  Qoeetion,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer, 

Sir  James  Hogg  May  8,  205 
National     OalUnf  —  The    New    Buildings, 

Questions,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  Mr.  Monk : 

Answers,  Lord  Henry  Lennox  May  30,  1422 
Patent  Office  and  Musewn,  South  Kensington, 

Qaestion,  Mr.  Sam  nelson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W. 

H.  Smith  ifay  30,  1421 
The  Art  Library,  South  Kensington,  Questions, 

Mr.  Torrens,  Mr.  John   Bright ;    Answers, 

Viscount  Sandon  May  5, 104 
New    Public    Offices — Site,    Qaestion,    Mr. 

James ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox  May  29, 

1350 
Street  Traffic — Hyde  Park  Comer,  Qaestion, 

Lord    Ernest  Brace ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry 

Lennox  May  26, 1273 

The  Parks 

Hyde  Park — Ratten  Row,  Qaestion,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  May  15,  672 

SU  James*§  Park,  Qaestion,  Lord  Francis 
Hervey ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox 
June  12,  1664  ;  —  The  Ornamental  Water, 
Qaestion,  Mr.  Monk  ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  May  29,  1350 

Victoria  Park,  Question,  Mr.  J.  Holms ; 
Answer,  Lord  Henry  Lennox  May  18, 927 


MetropolU — Hyde  Park  Comer 
Question,  Lord  Ernest  Bruce;  Answer,  Lord 

Henry  Lennox  May  26,  1273 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  June  8,  To 
leaye  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  **  the  an- 
nually increasing  congestion  of  traffic  in  the 
approaches  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  has  become 
the  source  of  hindrance,  annoyance,  and 
danger  to  the  public,  and  merits  the  early 
attention  of  this  House'*  {Mr.  Christopher 
Beckett  Denison)  v.,  1576;  Question  pro- 
posed, **  That  the  words,  Ac. ; "  after  short 
debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 


Metropolis — Municipal  Government 

Moved,  **  That  the  reform  of  the  goyemment 
of  the  Metropolis,  with  a  yiew  to  its  more 
efficient,  uniform,  and  economical  adminis- 
tration, is  a  question  of  primary  importance, 
and  deseryes  the  early  attention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government "  {Lord  Elcho)  June  18, 
1784  ;  after  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 
[See  title  City  of  London  Cofs^paniss,  Address 
for  a  Return  {Mr,  James) 


Metropolis  Oae  Aet,  1860 

Oas  Companietf  Accounts,  Qaestion,  Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  May  8, 
204 

Oas  Referees,  Question,  Colonel  Makins ;  An- 
swer, Sir  Cbarlei  Adderiey  May  83, 1]  10 


Metropolis  Gas  Companies  Bill 

{Sir  James  Hogg,  Sir  Andrew  Lusky  Mr.  Ooldney) 

c.  Read  2**,  and  referred  to  a  Seleot  Committee 
May  9,  305  [Bill  28] 

Metropolis  (Whitecliapel  and  Idmehonse) 
Improvement  Scheme  Confirmation 

Bill  [H.L.]        {The  Lord  Steward) 

L  Presented ;  read  1**,  and  referred  to  the  Ex- 
aminers June  15  (No.  120) 

Metropolitan  Commons  (Barnes)  Bill 

{Sir  Henry  Selwif^Ibbetson^  Mr.  Seeretary  Cross) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l""  •  June  1  [BUI  181] 

Read2«*  Jtm«  12 
BUI  withdrawn  •  June  15 

Ketropolitan  Commons  (Barnes)  Bill  Lb-x-] 

{The  Lord  Steward) 
L  Presented  ;  read  !■*,  and  refeired  to  the  Ex- 
aminers June  15  (No.  119) 

Metropolitan    Street   Improvements   Aet, 
m2— Clause  49 
Question,  Mr.  Kay-Shattleworth  ;  Answer,  Sir 
James  Hogg  May  11, 364 

MiDiiETOK,  Yisoount 
Barial,  Law  of.  Res.  636 

Mnxs,  Mr.  A.,  Exeter 

Elementary  Education,  Leave,  958  ;  2R.  1950 
Local  Government  Act — Hanrogate  Board  of 

Health,  1806 
Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor,  2R.  1837 

Monk,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Gloucester  City 
Endowed    Schools — Perse   Grammar    School, 

1763 
Gloucester  District  Registry,  925 
MetropoUs— St.    James's    Park,     Ornamental 

Water  in,  1350 
National  GaUery — New  BuUdings,  1423 

MomrAGUy  Bight  Hon.  Lord  "R.,  West- 

meatk 
Army  and  Navy  Expenditare  Accounts,  Audit 

of,  2010 
Egypt — Ministry  of  Finance— The  Decree,  775, 

776 
Elementary  Education,  Leave,  959;  2R.  1941 
Elementary  Education  BUI — Poor  Educational 

Districts,  1191,  1192 
PoUtttion  of  Rivers,  Leave,  1600 

MooBE^  Mr.  A.  J.,  Clonmel 
Army — Guards,  Brigade  of.  Special  Allowances 

to  the,  1989 
Navy— Creed  Register,  928 

MoBOAN,  Mr.  O.  Osborne,  Denbighshire 

Barristers  and  Advocates  Fees,  2R.  338 

Royal  Titles  Act  Proolamatioo — Vote  of  Cen- 
sure, Res.  440 

Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  Ac.  1325 

Unifertity  of  Oxford,  2R.  Amondt.  1721 
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MoBLEY,  Mr.  S.,  Bristol 

Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor,  2R.  1834 
MoBBis,  Mr.  G.,  Galtoay 

India — Army  Furlough  Rules,  919 
Poor  Law  Rating  (Ireland),  Res.  842 
Poor  Law  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  2024 

MuNDELLA,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 

Education    Department  —  Keynsham    British 

School,  1894, 1895,  1974 
Election  of  Aldermen  (Cumulative  VoteX  2R* 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  1662 
Elementary    Education,     Leave,    954  ;     2R. 

Amendt.  1897 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  eL  210,  226 
Wild  Fowl  Preservation,  Comm.  1662 

Municipal     Corporations    {JEngland    and 
Wales),  Uhreformed 
The  Commiision,  Observations,  Sir  Charles 

W.  Dilke,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  May  5,  182 
Yarmouth  and  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  Obser- 
vations, Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane ;  short  debate 
debate  thereon  June  9, 1619 

Municipal  Privileges  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Maurice  Brooks,  Mr,  BuU,  Mr,  Ronayne) 
e.  Committee  * ;  Report  May  9  [Bill  39] 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  P.  H.  Birmingham 

Army  Estimates — Full  Pay  of  Reduced  and 
Retired  Officers  and  Half  Pay,  1658 
Military    Education,    Establishments    for, 

1657 
Warlike  and  other  Stores,  1638, 1647 
Works,  Buildings,  Ac,  1653 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  684,  735 ; 

Comm.  971 
Malta,  Taxation  in,  Res.  1988 
Mercantile  Marine  —  **  Locksley  Hall,"   The, 

41,  42,  368 
Metropolis  —  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Traffic  at, 

1274 
Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor,  2R.  1858 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  d,  28,  1769 ; 
add,  cl.  1779 

MuBE,  Colonel  W.,  Benfrew 
Army  Corps  Training,  2R.  1753 
Army  Recruiting,  1663 
Turkey— Eastern  Question — The  Papers,  1423 

MuBPHY,  Mr.  N.  D.,  Cork  City 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cuid,  d,  220 
Public  Houses  (beland)  —  Sunday    Closing, 
Res.  510 

Naghten,  Mr.  A.  R.,   Winchester 
Army— Adjutants  of  Militia,  262 

Navy 

MlSOBLLAHBOUS  QuXSTIOlfS 

Arctic  Expedition — Ofieers  of  the  "  Pandora," 
Question,  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane;  Answer, 
Mr.  Hunt  May  23, 1110 

[eowt. 


Navt — eont. 

Army  and  Navy  Surgeont — Foreign  Diflmat, 

Question,  Dr.  Brady ;  Answer,  Mr.  GatliorM 

Hardy  May  16,  777 
Audit  of  Army  and  Navy  Expenditure  Aeeoimtt, 

Observations,  Mr.  J.  Holms ;   Reply,  TIm 

Chancellor  of  the  Ezoheqaer :  abort  Msts 

thereon  June  16,  2001 
Collition  of  the  **  Alberta"  andike  **  MiiOehe* 

'^Captain  Welch,  Question,  Mr.  Andenoa ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  May  26, 1194 
Commanders — Order  in  Ccumdl,  1864,  Qset- 

tion,    Mr.    Hanbury-Tracy ;    Answer,   Mr. 

Hunt  May  5, 104 
CommiU/ee  on  Royal  Naval  Engineers,  Qss^ 

tion.    Captain    Price ;    Answer,   Mr.  Host 

ifoy  25,  1193 
Condemned  Provitions-^TKe    Betmm^  Qses- 

tion,    Mr.    PlimsoU  ;    Answer,    Mr.    Host 

June  1,  1519 
Creed  Regieter,  Qnestion,  Mr.  Arthor  Moore ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  ifoy  18,  928 
Engineer  Ofieers  and  Engine^Room  ArUfefrt, 

Question,    Mr.   Gorst ;  Answer,   Mr.  Hoot 

May  22,  1040;   Observations,  Mr.  Gorrt; 

Reply,  Mr.  Hunt  Juim  16,  2013 
Engineer  Service,  The,  Question,  Mr.  Pnlestes; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  May  4,  44 
HM.S,  "  Caledonia  "—The  *•  Lum  '*  Traimmg 

Ship,  Question,  Mr.  D.  Jenkins;  Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt  June  9, 1602 
HM,S,  **  Vanguard,"  QuesUon,  Mr.  D.  Jes- 

kins  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  May  35,  1194 
Naval  Discipline  Act— Flogging  in  the  Nary, 

Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Hunt  May  12,  487 
Naval  Officers  and  the  Press,  Qnestion,  Mr.  EL 

J.  Reed  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  May  4,  36 
Navigatitw  Officers,  Question,  Mr.  Hanborj- 

Tracy  June  16,  2012 
Navy   Estimates  —  Repairs,    Question,    Mr. 

Rylands  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  June  14,  1820 
Offi^s  holding  Civil  AppointmentM,  Questioo, 

Mr.    Stacpoole  ;    Answer,    The     Attorney 

General  May  4,  37 
Officers  of  Marinee  —  Retirement^   (^aestioD, 

Captain  Price  Jur^e  16,  2012 
Promotion  to  Flag  Rank,  Question,  Observa- 
tions, The   Earl  of   Camperdown  ;    Reply, 

Lord   Elphinstone  ;    short    debate   thcreoa 

May  26, 1257 
RoycU  Naval  Artillery   Volunteers,  Qaestioo, 

Captain  Pim ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  May  16, 

774 
SulhLieutenants,  Qnestion,  Mr.   Cogan;   Ao- 

swer,  Mr.  Hunt  May  25,  1186 

Hie  Dockyards 

Admission  of  Foreign  Officers^  (^estioo,  Mr. 

Hanbury-Tracy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mav  29, 

1848 
New  Dock  at  Devonport,  Question,  Mr.  £.  J. 

Reed ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  May  4,  41 


Ifavy — Designs  of  Ships  of  War — Peii' 
turn  of  Mr.  Charles  Kenwood 
Question,  Sir  Edward  Watkin ;  Answer,  CoIomI 

Beresford  May  22, 1038 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Jwk€  9,  To 
leave  ont  from  "  That,''  and  add  "  a  Seleei 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  tl» 
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Navy^Deiigns  of  Shipt  of  War^Peditim  of 
Mr.  Charles  Benwood-^ooni. 

oaae  of  Mr.  Charles  Hen  wood"  (Colena^ 
Berts  ford)  t;.,  1609;  after  short  debatet 
Question,  **  That  the  words,  d(0.,"  pnt,  and 
agreed  to 
Qnestion,  Colonel  Beresford;  Answer,  Mr. 
Hunt  June  18, 1763 


Navy — Ships  of  War 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Snpply  May  8,  To 
leave  out  from  "*  That,"  and  add  *'  this 
House,  while  approving  the  programme  of 
work  on  iron-clad  ships  for  the  ensuing 
financial  year,  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
is  a  fitting  opportunity  for  reviewing  our 
ship-building  policy,  and  the  resources  of  the 
mercantile  marine  for  naval  purposes;  and 
this  House  is  further  of  opinion  that  such  in- 
quiry should  be  held  by  a  Royal  Commission  " 
(Mr,  T,  Brassey)  v.,  235;  Question  pro- 
posed, **  That  the  words,  dtc. ; "  after  debate, 
Amendt.  withdrawn 


Nelson,  Earl 

Burial,  Law  of,  Res.  645 

Ecclesiastical  Offices  and  Fees,  Comm.  1964 


Neyxlle-Obenyille,  Mr.  B.,  Sofnertet- 

shire.  Mid 
Commons,  Comm.  d.  2,  1390,  1398 
Fine  Arts,  Motion  for  an  Address,  303 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  2R.  260 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  d(C.  1326 


Nbwdeoate,  Mr.  0.  N.,  Warmckshire,  N. 

City  of  London  Companies,  Address  for  a  Re- 
turn, 1151 

Electoral  System — Borough  and  County  Con- 
stituencies, Res.  1492 

London  Municipal  Grovemment,  Res.  1796 

Parliament — Privilege^Public  Petitions,  Per* 
sonal  Explanation,  583 

University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  826 

University  of  Oxford,  2R.  1747 


New  Forest — Inelosure  at  Stoneyoross 
Question,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple ;  Answer,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  May  4,  34  ;  i%  30, 1425 


Newfoundland    Fisheries  —  The    French 

Shore 
Question,  Captain  G.  E.  Price  ;   Answer,  Mr. 
J.  Lowther  May  15,  667 

Noel,  Bight  Hon.  O.  J.,  Rutland 

Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor,  2R.  1848 
Public  Schools — Uppingham  School,  49 


Noel,  Mr.  E.,  Dumfries ,  See. 
India — Malay  Peninsula — Birch,  Mr.,  Murder 
of,  1290 


NoLAK,  Oaptain  J.  P.,  GdUoay  Co, 

Army — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Army  Recruiting,  1685 
Forage  to  Mounted  Officers,  1353 
Mobilisation  of  the  Forces— Army  Esti- 
mates, 1421 
Royal  Artillery — Non-Commissioned  Offi- 
cers, 1603 
Army  Corps  Training,  2R.  1752 
Army  Estimates — Military  Education,  Estab- 
lishments for,  1655,  1657 
Warlike  and  other  Stores,  1639,  1647 
Works,  Buildings,  Ac.  1654 
Barbadoes — Riots,  The— Governor  Hennessy, 

151 
Civil  Departments  (Employment  of  Soldiers), 

Nomination  of  Committee,  Amendt.  754 
Commons,  Comm.  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress, 1252 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  997 
Jurors  Qualification  (Ireland),  2R.  1754 
National  Schools  (Ireland),  46 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  cL  28,  1767, 

1771 
Poor  Law  (Ireland)— Clifden  Union,  487 
Prisons,  Leave,  1552 
Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  2R.  19 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  (Mr.  John  Croker), 

Res.  1441 
University  Education  (Ireland),  Leave,  827 

Nobthcote,   Bight   Hon.    Sir    S.    H. 
{see  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer) 

Norwood,   Mr.  C.  M.,  Kingston-upon- 

Hull 
Barristers  and  Advocates  Fees,  2R.  307,  349 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Boards),  2R. 

902 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  cl.  67,  70,  95, 

210,  225  ;  Consid. el.  11, 1070  ;  d.22,  1080 ; 

cl.  31,  Amendt.  1082 

Notices  to  Quit  (Ireland)  BiU 

{Sir  Cdman  (yLoghlen,  Mr.  Downing^  Mr. 

Patrick  Martin) 

e.  Read  2o  •  May  18  [Bill  114] 

Committee  •  ;  Report  May  22        [Bill  160J 
Ck>mmittee  *  (on  re-eomm.}—n.T.  June  16 

Nnlliim  Tempus  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Sir  Colman  (yLoghlen,  Mr.  Meldon) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1<»  •  May  24  [BiU  167] 

Read2»*/uit0l3 

O'Brien,  Sir  P.,  King's  Co. 
Commons,  Comm.  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress, 1252, 1253 

O'CowoE  Don,  The,  Roscommon  Co. 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  3R.  1368 
Jurors  Qualification  (Ireland),  2R.  1754 
Public    Houses    (Ireland)  —  Sunday  Closing, 

Res.  502 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland),  2R. 

1756 
UniTenity  EdaoatioD  (Ireland),  LeaTe,  835 
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O'CovoB,  Hi.  D.  M.,  Sh^  Co. 

Mooastio  and  Oonrmtoal  Inatltatioiif,  Petition, 
846 

(MRsiLces  against  the  Person  Bill 

[Mr.  Ch€trley,Mr.  WhUwea) 

e.  Committee— B.P.,  after  short  debate  June  13» 
1784  [BUI  1] 

O'OoBMAK,  Major  P.,   WaUrf&rd 
Pablie  Hoowe  (freland)— Sonday  GlodBg,  Res. 
577 

O'HAOANy  Lord 

Irish  Peerage,  Report,  200 
Supreme  Coart  of  Jadicatnre  (IreUnd),  Report, 
763 

O'LooHLEN,   Bight   Hon.  Sir   0.    M., 

dare  Co. 
AppeUate  JorisdietioD,  SR.  1705 
Clerk  of  the  Peaee  and  of  the  Crown  (Ireland), 

3R.  Amendt.  1888 
Eleetions,  Corrupt  Praotiees  at,  018 
Merehant  Shipptog,  Consid.  el.  10,  Amendt. 

1067 ;  a.  85,  Amendt.  1081 
Poor  Law  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  2084 
Sttpreme  Court  of  Judioatiire  (Ireland),  2R. 

1756 

Onslow,  Mr.  D.  B.,  Guildford 

Elementary  Education,  2R.  1930 
Royal  Titles  Act    Proclamation,    Notice   of 
51 


Obakmors  and  Bsowkx,  Lord 

Edneation— Reporto  for  the  Year  1875,  1260 
Foreign  Decorations,  1268, 1414 
National  Schod  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 
360 

O'Ekilly,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Lon^ord  Co. 

Customs  and  InUusd  RcTenne,  2R.  711 

India — Armj — Orphans  of  Soldiers,  Allowances 

to,  360 
Pttblio    llottses  (Ireland)  —  Sunday  Closing, 

Res.  507 

0*Shauohnkssy,  Mr.  E.,  Limerick 

Navy  Kstimatee— Scientific  Departments,  2021 
IW   Uw  Rating  (Ireland),  Res.  837,  845 
Poor  Uw  Rating  (Ireland).  2R.  2024 

0*SvixivAX,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Limerick  Co. 

\\4»  Uw  Rating  (Ireland),  Res.  845 
Sherith  (Irelaod>-->UTiee,  Retention  of,  773 
Ways  and  Means,  Comm.  Motion  for  reporting 
INrvgrees,  10S2 

Ownert  ^  Lumd  {Ei^Umd  amd  Wales) — 
The  Ainr  Ihrnetday  Book 
^iM«tM«»  Sir  Uenry  Jackson;    Answer,  Mr. 
^laler^BMlh  ./mm  16, 1872 

i\:sLvoiiu\  Biahop  of 

^wrUls  in  Churchyards,  2R.  1091 


Oxford  Unrrersitj  BQl— SmIM* 
Universily  of  Ozfkird  BUI 

Oyster  and  Mussel  Fisheries  Order  Ooi- 

firmation  Bill  [h.l.] 

(The  Lord  Presidem) 

2.  Presented;   read  1»*,  and  referred   to  tks 
Examiners  May  15  (No.  66) 

Read  2*  *  May  22 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  1 

Read  3*  •  June  13 
e.  Read  !••  June  15  [Bin  196] 

Paget,  Mr.  B.  H.,  SomorsettMrOf  Mid 

Poor  Uw  Amendment,  Comm.  add.  d.  177S, 

1774 
Prisons,  Uafe,  1552 

Palmer,  Mr.  C.  M.,  Durham^  If. 

Criminal  Uw— Political  Prisoners,  Release  ef, 

1046 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  eL  78,  282 

iPatUatnent 

LORDS— 

Hie  WhiUuniide  Reeets,  Question,  Earl  Gna- 
Tille ;  Answer,  The  Duke  of  RiclimoBd  and 
Gordon  May  26, 1254 

PriuateBiUs 

Ordered,  That  the  time  for  depoeitiogpetitioas 
praying  to  be  heard  against  PriTate  BQlf, 
which  would  otherwise  expire  doring  ths 
adjournment  of  the  House  at  Whitsnntids, 
be  extended  to  the  first  day  on  which  ths 
House  shall  sit  after  the  reoess  May  89 

COMMONS— 

Cab  SheUer  in  Palaee  Yard,  Questios^  Mr. 
Benett-Stanford  ;  Answer,  Lord  Henry 
Unnox  May  4,  4iB 

Palace  of  Westmimter— The  Clock  Tower, 
Question,  Mr.  Ritchie  ;  Answer,  Lord  Qoiry 
Unnox  May  18,  917  i—Mr.  Herbert » 
Picture,  Question,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon; 
Answer,  Urd  Henry  Lennox  June  1,  1514 

Buiinesi  of  the  Ho^e 

Aseemion  Day,  Ordered,  That  Coounittees 
shall  not  sit  upon  Thursday,  being  Aacensioo 
Day,  until  Two  of  the  clock,  and  have  leave 
to  sit  until  Six  of  the  clock,  notwithstanding 
the  sitting  of  the  House  {Mr.  Chaneeiler  tf 
the  Exchegtter)  May  23 

The  Derby  Day—AdfoummeHt  of  the  Booh, 
Question,  Mr.  James  ;  Answer,  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  May  26,  1275 

Moved,  "  That  the  House,  at  its  rising,  do  ad- 
journ till  Thursday  next"  {Mr.  Dim^eii) 
May  30, 1425  ;  after  short  debate,  Qntmion 
put ;  A.  207,  N.  118 ;  M.  89 

Whitsuntide  Recess — Arrangement  of  JPmUk 
Business,  Moved,  '*  That  the  House,  at  its 
rising,  do  adjourn  till  Thursday  next"  (JU^. 
Disraeli)  June  1, 1522 ;  after  short  deUtt 
Motion  agreed  to 
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Arrangement  of  Butineu,  Qoettioni,  Mr.  W. 
£.  Forstor,  Mr.  Faweett ;  Answen,  Mr. 
Ditraeli  May  5,  107 ;  Qoettions,  The  Mar- 
QuesB  of  Hartington,  Lord  Eslington,  Mr. 
Seijeant  Sherlock ;  Answen,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Anheton  CroM 
May  12,  491 ;  QueitioDS,  Mr.  Bereaford 
Hope,  The  Marqaeit  of  Hartington ;  Anawer, 
Mr.  Diiraeli  May  22,  1053 ;  ObferratioDS, 
The  Marquess  of  Hartington  ;  Beply,  Mr. 
Disraeli ;  debate  thereon  May  25,  1195 ; 
Question,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
May  26,  1275  ;  Question,  Captain  Pun  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  June  12, 1666 

Morning  Sittingi,  Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  June  8, 1554 

Scotch  Billi,  Question,  Mr.  Leith;  Answer, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  May  25,  1195  ;  Ques- 
tions, Sir  George  Campell,  Mr.  J.  R.  Torite ; 
Answers,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross,  Mr.  Disraeli 
May  29,  1S56;  Obserrations,  Sir  George 
Campbell  ;  Reply,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  ; 
short  debate  thereon  June  16,  2015 

Order 

Referenee  U  D^tatee  in  the  Heme  of  Lorde, 
Obserrations,  Earl  Percy  ;  Reply,  Mr. 
Disraeli ;  short  debate  thereoo  June  9, 1622 

PriviUge 

Corrupt  PraeHeee  at  ElecHom,  Quefltion,  Sir 
Colman  O'Loghlen;  Answer,  The  Attoniey 
General  May  18,  918  ; — Norwich  ondBoeton 
Election  Committions,  Question,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Yorke  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
May  22, 1085  ;  May  29,  1345  ;-^  Yarmouth 
Election,  Question,  Sir  Edmund  Laeon ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  June  15,  1896 

JPrivy  Council  (Oaths  taken  hy  Members,  ^e,) 
-^Mr,  Lowe's  Speech  at  Retford,  Personal 
Statement,  Mr.  Lowe  May  4,  52 

Trial  of  Election  Petitions -^  LegiskOi&n, 
Question,  Mr.  Butt ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  May  4,  37 

Private  Bills 

Ordered,  That  Standing  Order  131  be  sus- 
pended; and  that  the  time  for  depositing 
Petitions  against  Private  Bills,  or  against 
any  Bill  to  confirm  any  Provisional  Order, 
or  Provisional  Certificate,  be  extended  to 
Thursday  the  8th  day  of  this  instant  June 
{The  Chaitmm  of  Ways  and  Means)  June  I 


Parlummt — SsBekaion     of    Strtmgm 
Seseumal  Order,  1875 
Question,  Mr.  Charles  l..ewis;  Answer,  Mr. 

Disraeli  May  29, 1855 
Moved,  <*  That  the  Order  of  the  81st  day  of 

May  1875,  relative  to   the    Exoludon   of 

Strangers,  be  made  a  Sessional  Order  "  {Mr. 

Disraeli)  May  SO,  li9^ 
Moved,  *< That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned** 

(Mr.  Rylands) ;  after  short  debate,  Motion 

agreed  to 
QoMtion,  Mr.  Charles  Lewk;  Answer,  Mr. 

PimeU  JuM  ^  1555 


ParUament  ■  ■  Bttoluiion  tf  Stfcsngero  "Sessionai 
Order,  1875— eont 

Order  read   for  resnming   Adjourned  Debate 

June  18, 1819 
Moved, "  That  the  debate  be  ftirther  adjourned 

tUl  Tuesday  next"   (Mr.  ChaneeOor  of  the 

Ewehequer) 
Moved,  •<  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn  " 

(Sir  H.  Drummond   fVolf);  Question  put, 

and  agreed  to 


Parliament  —  Privilege  —  Monastic  and 
Conventual  Institutione  Bill 

Irregularity  of  Signatures,  Personal  Explana- 
tion, Mr.  Newdegate  ;  short  debate  thereon 
May  12,  583 

Notice  being  taken  of  the  language  contained 
in  the  Petition  from  Newark  Street,  Leicester, 
In  &vour  of  the  Monastic  and  Conventual 
Institutions  Bill, 

Moved,  « That  the  Order  that  the  Petition 
do  lie  upon  the^  Table  be  read,  and  dis- 
charged, on  account  of  the  unbecoming  lan- 
guage lued  therein  "  (iff*.  Ccdlan)  May  16, 
846  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  that  the  Petition  do 
lie  upon  the  Table  be  read,  and  discharged, 
on  account  of  the  unbecoming  language 
used  therein 


Parliament  —  Privilege — Political  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Reform  Cluh 

Complaint  made  by  Sir  William  Eraser,  hart., 
Member  for  Kidderminster,  of  a  certain 
letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  to 
Henry  William  Ripley,  esquire.  Member  for 
Bradford,  in  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this 
House  : — after  debate, 

Moved,  '*  That  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  the  writer  of 
the  said  Letter,  do  attend  at  the  Bar  of  this 
House  on  Monday  next,  at  a  quarter  past 
Four  of  the  clock"  (Sir  WiUiam  Eraser) 
June  12,  1669 ;  after  short  debate,  Motion 
vrithdrawn 


Parliament — Privilege — Public  Petitions 
— Boulogne  Sur  Mer  Petition 

Select  Committee  appointed  **  to  consider  a 
Petition  addressed  to  this  House  by  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Town  of  Boulogne  sur  Mer  in 
France,  and  to  report  upon  the  advisability 
of  the  reception  of  such  Petition  by  the 
House  "  May  5  ;  List  of  the  Committee,  188 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee,  with 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  brought  up,  and  read 
ifay  16,847  [Na  282] 


Parliament  —  The  Electoral  System  — 
Borough  and  County  Constituencies 
Moved,  **  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  an  uniform 
Parliamentary  Franchise  for  Borough  and 
County  Constituencies  "  (Mr.  Tretdyan) 
May  30, 1442  ;  after  long  debate.  Question 
put;  A.  165,  N.264;  M.99 
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PaRTJAMTOTT — ^H0T7SE  OP  L0BD8 

Sat  First 


May  8 — Charles  Edward  Hastings  Lord  Hast- 
ings, after  the  death  of  his  Mother 

May  15 — The  Viscount  Leinster,  after  the 
death  of  his  Father 

May  29 — The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  after  the 
death  of  his  Father 


ITifw  Peer 

June  15 — Thomas  George  Lord  Northbrook, 
G.C  .S.I.,  created  Viscount  Baring 
of  Lee  in  the  oonnty  of  Kent,  and 
Earl  of  Nortbbrook  in  the  ooantj 
of  Southampton 


Pakltamettt — House  of  Commons 

J^ew  WritB  Issued 

May  12— For  Cork  City,  v,  Joseph  Philip 
Ronayne,  esquire,  deceased 

June  12— For  Pembroke  County,  v.  Sir  John 
Henry  Soourfleld,  baronet,  de- 
ceased 

New  Ifemhers  Sworn 

May  15 — Lord  Douglas  William  Cope  Gordon, 
Aberdeen  County  (Western  Divi- 
sion) 

May  30— William  Goulding,  esquire,  Cork  City 


Parliamentary  and  Municipal 
Hon  (BoroTighs)  BiQ 

{Mr,  Alfred  Marten,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Birley, 
Mr.  Dodde) 
e.  Read  2^  June  13, 1783  [Bill  108] 

Parliamentary  Electors  Segistration  Bill 

(Mr.  Board,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Grantham) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  P*  May  25  [BUI  169] 


Pabnell,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Meath 

Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  4,  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  183 

Commons,  Comm.  el.  2,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  1397,  1399,  UOO 

Electoral  System — Borough  and  County  Con- 
stituencies, Res.  1494 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm. add.el.  78  ;  Consid. 
cl.  20,  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1079 

Parliament  —  Strangers,  Exclusion  of — Ses- 
sional Order,  1495 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary  (Mr.  John  Croker), 
Res.  1441 


Partition  Act  (1868)  Amendment  Bill 

( The  Lord  Selbame) 

I  Read  2»»  May  11  (No.  62) 

Committee  *  May  22 
Report*  May  23 
Read3**ifay20 


Pease,  Mr.  J.  W.,  DmtAmh  8. 

City  of  London  Gompaniea,  Addnm  for  a  B*- 

turn,  1153 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury.  3R.  1172 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Lioensing   Boards),  SR. 

898 
Royal  Titles  Act  Proolamation^yoteofCsih 

sure.  Res.  425 

Peel,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamwartk 
Royal  Titles  Act  Proclamation—Vote  of  (Sn- 
sure,'Re8.  441 

Peel,  Mr.  A.  W.,   Warwiek  Bo. 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  cl,  68,  9S, 

214 


Pell,  Mr.  A.,  Zeieestershire,  8. 
Commons,  Oomm.  d.  8,  1530 
Customs  and  Inland  Eterenae,  2R.  734 
Elementary  Education,  Laare,  961 ;  2R.  1945 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Lioenaing  Boards),  SB. 

870 
Local  Taxation  —  Amount  and 

669 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  el,  28, 

1765, 1771 ;  add.  d.  1775, 1776,  1T79 
Poor  Law— Out-door  Relief,  1425 
Prisons,  LeaTe,  1548 

Pembebtok,  Mr.  E.  L.,  Kentf  E. 
Qoeenborough  Harbour,  3R.  1966 

Pbndeb,  Mr.  J.,  WieJc^  Sfc. 
China — Kiung  Chow,  Port  of,  671 
Corea— Proposed  Treaty,  1039 

PSBOY,  Eight  Hon.  Earl,  Northmkbef- 

land,  N. 
Commons,  Comm.  1252 
Parliament — Order— Debates  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  Reference  to,  1622, 1623 
Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor,  2R.  1844 
Royal  Titles  Act  Proclamation — Vote  of  Gea- 

sure,  Res.  376 


FermissiYe  Prohibitory  Liquor 

(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  Thomat  Basley,  Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.  Richard,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr. 
Dalway,  Mr.  WiUiam  JohnstOH) 

r.  Moved,    "That    the  Bill  be  now   read   a*" 

June  14, 1821 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  *'  now,"  and  add  "  opos 

this  day  three  months"  (Mr.   WheMouee); 

after    long    debate.    Question   put,  "That 

<  now/  Ac.  ; "  A.  81,  N.  299  ;  H.  218 
Words  added ;   main  Question,  as  amended, 

put,  and  agreed  to ;  2R.  put  off    [Bill  19] 

For u— Crew   of  the  Steamship  'Tjfii- 

On  Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Seloet 
Committee,  Order  for  resuming  AdjoorMd 
Debate  [21it  March]  read,  and  diaehaifad 
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Pier  and  Sarlxmr  Orders  Conflrmatfam 
(Aldborongh,  Ac.)  BiU 

{Sir  CharUs  Adderley,  Mr,  Edward  Stanhope) 

e.  Committee  •  ;  Report  May  6         [Bill  181] 

BMASP^May8 
I  Read  1>  •  (Lord  Elphinttone)  May  9  (No.  78) 

Gommittee*lfoy  22 
Report  *  May  23 
Read  3*  *ifay  26 

PiM,  Captain  B.,  Oravesend 
Heligoland,  1972 
Merohant  Shipping,  Comm.  add  d.  61, 62, 333  ; 

Consid.  add.  d.  1055, 1056, 1058,  1059 
Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854 — Sargeons,  105 
NaTy^Royal  NaTal  Artillery  Volunteers,  774 
Parliament — Publio  Bnsinem,  1666 

Playpaib,  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Lyon,  JSdin- 

hurgh  and  8t.  Andr&w^t  Universities 
Elementary  Education,  Leare,  957 ;  3R.  1931 
Rojal  Irish  Consubulary  (Mr.  John  Groker), 
Res.  1441 

Plimsoll,  Mr.  8.,  Derby  Bo. 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el.  54,  56,  62, 
64,  65,  67,  69,  74,  208,  216,  218,  227,  228, 
229,  232 ;    Consid.  add.  el.  1063 ;    eL  11, 
1069  ;  el.  18,  Amendt.  1071, 1073  ;  Amendt. 
1075  ;  cl.  20,  Amendt.  1077  ;  cl.  22,  Amendt. 
1080 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts — Grain  Cargoes,  1519 
Navy  —  Condemned  Profisions — The  Return, 
1519 

Pltjnket,  Hon.  D.  R.  (Solicitor  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland),  Duhlin  University 

Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Crown  (Ireland), 
2R.  1337 

Duohj  of  Lancaster  and  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Act,  Res.  1287 

Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  2R.  29 

Royal  Irish  Constabulary  (Mr.  John  Croker), 
Res.  1442 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland),  2R. 
1754 

Police — lUvonport  Wdteh  Committee 
Question,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson ;   Answer,  Bfr. 
Assheton  Cross  M<xy  9,  263 

Follntion  of  Bivers  Bill 

(Mir.  Sdater^Booth,  Mr.  ScUt) 

c.  Motion  for  LeaTo  (iff*.  ScUoer-Booth)  June  8, 
1599 ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to ; 
Bill  ordered ;  read  1<>  •  [Bill  186] 

Foolbeg  Lighthouse  BiU 

(Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  Sir  Charles  AdderUy) 

e.  Committee  *  (on  re-comm.) ;  Report  May  4 

Read  3°  •  May  8  [BiU  140] 

I.  Read  1*  •  (Lord  Elphinttone)  May  9  (No.  79) 

Read2**  May  16 

Committee  *  ;  Report  May  22 

Read3»*  May  23 

Royal  Assent  June  1  [39  Viet.  e.  18] 

VOL,CCXXIX,     [tHIBP  8BBIBS.] 


Poor  Law 
Outdoor  ReUef,  Question,  Mr.  Brown  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Pell  May  30,  1425 ;  —  Can  of 
Charlctte  Hammond,  Question,  Mr.  Watney  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  ScUter-Booth  May  29, 1351 

Poor  Law  Amendment  BiU 

(Mr.  Selater-Booih,  Mr.  SaU) 

e.  Committee^B.p.  June  8, 1595         [BUI  781 
Committee  ;  Report /tm«  13, 1764  [BUI  190J 

Poor  Law  Bating  (Ireland)  BiU 

{Sir  MRehael  Bickt-Beaeh,  Mr.  Solicitor  General 

for  Ireland) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1<»*  May  18  TBUI  156] 

Read  2«,  after  short  debate  June  16, 2024 

Poor  Law  (Scotland)  BiU 

( The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) 

c.  Read  2»,  after  debate  May  8,  258  [BiU  130] 
Committee  •  ;  Report  June  1         [BUI  179] 

Post  Ofpicb 

MlSOBLLiHBOUS   QUXSTIONS 

Savings  Banks,  Question,  Mr.  Biggar;  An- 
swer, Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  June  12, 1665 

Telegraphs — Orkney  and  the  Shetland  Islands, 
Question,  Mr.  Laing;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  May  30, 1418 

Telegraph  System  (Scotland),  Question,  Mr. 
Grieve  ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Mannen  May  22, 
1053 

Telegraphic  Communication  with  South  Africa, 
Question,  Mr.  A.  M' Arthur ;  Answer,  Mr. 
J.  Lowther  May  15,  672 

PoTTEB,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Roehdale 

Italy,  Commeroial  Treaty  with— Malta,  367 
Malta,  Taxation  in,  Res.  1976 

PowBR,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  Mayo 
Criminal  Law — Political  Prisonera,  Release  of^ 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  1044, 1050 
Magistrates  (Ireland) — Orange  Meeting,  Speech 

at,  171 

PowBE,  "hUr.  E.,  WaUrford 

Lunatic  Asylums  (Ireland),  1193 

Merehant  Shipping — Lighthouse  on  Coningbeg 

Rock,  1352 
ParUament— Derby  Day,  1433 

PowEBSOOTTKT,  Viscount 

Army — Knightsbridge  Barraoki,  915 

Powis,  Earl  of 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)jAot,  1875, 
362 

Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  Amendment 
BiU 

(SirKewry  Selwinrlbbetson,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  May  18  [BUI  153] 

Read  2S  after  short  debate  June  8, 1596 
Committee  *  ;  Report  June  15 
Read3^*Jt«Ml6 
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Price,  Obtain  O.  E.,  DevofipoH 

Marines,  Offioera  of— Retirement,  2019 

N)&vy — Royal  Naral  Engineers,  Committee  on, 

1193 
Navy  £stimates— Ooastgoard  Senriees,  257 
Newfoandland  Fisheries — French  Shore,  667 
Royal  Titles  Ao^— Commissions  in  (he  Militia^ 

106 
Sierra  Leone— Financial  Position,  1039 
Slaye  Trade— Sultan  ef  Zanzibar,  Treaty  with 

the,  1117 

Prisons  Bill 

(Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ilhetson) 

e.  Orders  of  the  Day  postponed  {Mr.  DisraeU) 
Motion  for  Leaye  (Mr.  Asshetan  Cross)  June  1, 
1536  ;  after  short  debate,  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to  ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  V*  * 

[BiU  180] 

Prisons  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Sir  Michael  Eicks-Beach,  Mr.  Solieitor  Oeneral 

for  Ireland) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  1<»*  June  15  [BiU  197] 

Proviskmal  (Mors  (Ireland)  Confiimation 

BiU  [hx.]        ( The  Lwrd  President) 
I.  Read  2*  •  May  18  (No.  67) 

Provisional  Orders  (Ireland)€onfirniation 
(Coleraine, ftc) Bill  [h.l.] 

(The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I.  Presented ;   read   1*^  * ;  and   referred  to  the 
Examiners  June  13  (No.  107) 

Publicans  Certificates  (Scotland)  Bill 

( The  Earl  Stanhope) 

I.  Read  2%  after  short  debate  May  13,  481 

(No.  66) 

JPuhlio  Health 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy  Council,  Questions, 

Mr.    TVaddy  ;    Answers,  Viscount  Sandon, 

Mr.  Solater-Booth  June  1,  1517 
Solihull    Sanitary   Authority,    Question,    Sir 

Henry  Jackson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  SolateiwBooth 

June  16,  1073 

PnbHc  Health  (Ireland)  BOl 

(Sir  Michael  Eicks-Beaeh,  Mr.  Solicitor  Oeneral 

for  Ireland) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1°  •  May  30  [Bill  178] 

Public   Health   (Scotland)   Provisional 
Order  (Irvine  and  Bnndonald)  Bill 

[h.l.]        (The  Lord  Steward) 

I.  Presented;  read  1**;    and  referred  to  the 
£iaminers  June  15  (No.  118) 

PabHc    Health   (Scotland)   Provisional 
Order  (Wemyss)  BiU 

( The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr,  Secretary  Cross) 

C»  Ordered  *  May  23 
^6  l^  •  May  2i  [Bill  165] 


PsMe    BeeiA   (SeMmd)  PtmUUmd  0^ 
( Wemyss)  BUt'-ewL 

Read  2**  •  If^  26 
Committee  *  ;  Report  Juste  8 
Read3«*Jttn«9 
/.  Read  !••  (Lord  Steward)  Jmm  \Z  (No.  119) 

Public  Becords  (Irelaad}  AwnmiiniitlCT 

(Mr.  Gibson,  The  MarqucMM  of  BtLwOSm,  Jt. 

Kavanagh,  Mr.  MtdksUemd) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  *  May  3  [BiQ  HI] 


PuhUe  Works  Loan  BiU 
Local  Fiwmce^IndehUdneMM  of  Loesd 
rities.  Question,  *  Mr.   lUUiboiie  ; 
Mr.  Sclator-Booth  May  29, 1S53 


PuLESTOK,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Devonpari 

Ohina*-Hankow,  Oatrage  at,  44 

Nary — Engineer  Senrice,  44 

United  States— Winslow  Exferadiiion  Cmq,  tf 

Queenhorottgh  Harhour  BiU  {hf  Orim) 
c.  MoTed,  '*That  the  Bill  be  nov  read  9>  "  ( Jfr*. 
Penjberton)  Jnne  16,  1966 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  **  Tkat^**  and  sM 
''having  regard  to  the  fmet  tbmt  a  Royil 
Oommission  has  lately  been  appointed  to  ii- 
Testtgate  the  afbirs  of  UDreformed  Oorpon- 
tions,  it  is  not  desirable  to  proceed  ^nth  a 
Bill  conferring  fresh  borrowing  aad  taziag 
powers  upon  a  Corporation  whioh  has  besa 
bankrupt  under  oireumstanoea  diecloeed  ia  s 
Memorial  ordered  by  the  Iloose  of  Consmoas 
to  be  printed  30th  July  1875  "  (Sir  ChaAts 
W.  Dilke)  V.  ;  Question  prapoeed,  "  Tbitt 
the  words.  Ac. ; "  after  short  debate,  Qois- 
tion  put ;  A.  143,  N.  84  ;  M.  59 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  9* 

Haiees,  Mr.  n.  G.  (Gkairman  of  Com- 
mittees   of    Ways    and    Means), 
Chester 
Burghs  (Scotland)  Gas  Supply,  Comm.  998 
Commons,  Comm.  1380 ;  d.  2,  1399,  1400 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  itdd.  el,  78,  91, 

219,  229,  235 
Queenborongh  Harbour,  3R.  1969 

Baihoays 
Royal  Commission  on  Rcnlway  Aeeidenis — 
Brakes,  Question,  Observations,  Lord  Gol- 
Tille  of  Culross ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen ;  short  debate  thereon  May  23,  1995 ; 
— Case  of  Frederick  Hareombe,  i^aestioB, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bass ;  Answer,  Mr.  Awhtrtcn 
Cross  June  1, 1518 

Baiu,  Mr.  P.,  Bridport 
Commons,  Comm.  add,  cL  1567 

BAMSATy  Mr.  J.,  Falkirkf  See. 
Election  of  Aldermen  (Cumulatife  Veto),  9R. 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  1663 
Navy  Estimates — Scientific  Departiiieiili^l99I 
Farliament— Publio  Basinets,  2019 
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RiMiAT,  Mr.  J.^cont. 

Poor  Uw  (Sootland),  3R.  259,  260 
Sapply — Chaooery  DiTifion  of  the  High  Conrt 
of  Jastioe,  Ao.  1333 

Home  and  Colonial  OfiBoes,  1688 

PubUo  Buildings,  1584, 1585 

Sathbone,  Mr.  W.,  Liverpool 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Lioensing  Boards),  2R. 
903 

Local  Finance— Indebtedness  of  Local  Autho- 
rities, 1353 

Local  Taxation,  1185 

Mercantile  Marine  —  Shipwrecked  Vessels, 
1190 

Merchant  Shipping,  Gomm.  add,  el,  56,  63,  93, 
209,  222,  233  ;  Gonsid.  add  el.  1062  ;  el.  11, 
1068,  1070, 1071 

Poor  Law  Amendment,  |Gomm.  d,  28,  1766; 
Amendt.  1771 

Prisons,  Leave,  1552 

Bead,  Mr.  Clare  8.,  Norfolk^  S, 

Elementary  Education,  Leave,  956 

Poor  Law  Amendment,  Gomm.  d,  28, 1768 

Eedmond,  Mr.  W.  A.,  Wexford 
Irish  Fines  Fund,  672 

Public  Houses  (Ireland)— Sunday  Closing,  Res. 
542 

BsED,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Pembroke 

Army  Estimates — Works,  Bi^ldings,  Ao.  1653, 

1654 
Merchant  Service  Officers,  Res.  799 
Merchant  Shipping,  Gomm.  add,  el,  55,  67 
Navy — Devonport,  New  Dock  at,  41 

Naval  Officers  and  the  Press,  36 
Navy — Henwood,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick,  Case 

of.  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1610, 

1617 

Begistration  of  Voters  (Ireland)  BiU 

( Jfr.  MUeheU  Benry,  Mr,  Meldon,  Mr,  Smyth, 

Mr,  ShaWf  Mr,  Sullivan) 

0.  Moved,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2^  " 
May  3, 1 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "now,"  and  add  ''upon 
this  day  six  months''  {Mr.  Oibton);  after 
debate,  Question  put,  *'  That  *  now,'  <Sec.  ; " 
A.  168,  N.  235  ;  M.  67 
Words  added ;  main  Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to  ;   2R.  put  off     [Bill  4] 

BiOHABD,  Mr.  H.,  Merthyr  Tydvil 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  715 
Dahomey — Bombardment,  The  ThrcNKtened,  671 
Elementary  Education — School  Fees,  1517 

BiOHMOND  AND  GoRDON,  Duko  of  (Lord 

President  of  the  Council) 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  Motion 

for  Returns,  1261, 1343, 1344 
Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland),  Gomm.  cl.  23, 

185 ;  el.  46,  186  ;  3R.  Amende.  350 
Army — Knightshridge  Barracks,  917 
Burial,  Law  of.  Res.  605,  609,  615,  629 
Burlali  in  Gburobyards,  2R.  Amendt.  1005 

\eoni» 


RioHifoND  AND  GoRDON,  Duke  of— tfon<. 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  1340 

Dover  Harbour,  Petition,  1106, 1109 

Drugging  of  Animals,  2R.  262 

Education— Reports  for  the  year  1875, 1260 

Grand  Juries  (Ireland),  Res.  1410 

Irish  Peerage,  Report,  204 

National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 

357,  362 
Parliament — Whitsuntide  Recess,  1254 
Primary  Education,  Motion  for  Returns,  99 
Publicans  Certificates  (Soothmd),  2R.  485 
Trade  Union  Act  (1871)  Amendment,  2R.  1259 

BmLEY,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Northumberland,  If, 
Elementary  Education,  2R.  1907 

EiPLEY,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Bradford 
Parliament — Privilege — Political  Committee  of 
the  Reform  Club,  Res.  1672 


EiTCHiB,  Mr.  C.  T.,  Tower  Samlets 
Merchant  Shipping,  Gonsid.  el.  18, 1073 
Supply — Royal  Parks  and  Gardens,  1583 
Westminster,  Palace  of— The  Clock  Tower,  917 

Rivers  Pollution — Legislation 
Question,   Colonel   Beresford ;    Answer,   Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  May  4,  45  ;   Question,  Mr. 
Gawley ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  May  15, 
671 

Beads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Bill 

( The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr*  Secretory  Cross) 

e.  Question,  Mr.  Dalrymple ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshe- 
tonCrossifay  11,  366 
Read  2«*  June  15  [BiU  118] 

BoDWELL,   Mr.  B.  B.   H.,    Cambridge' 
shire 
Agricultural  Children  Act — Uenry  Cole,  Case 

of,  46 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2R.  Amendt. 

1177 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  dtc.  1314 


Boyal  Titles  Act 

Commitiions  in  the  MilitiOy  Question,  Mr.  W. 
£.  Price  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
May  5, 106 

The  Title  of  "  Empress  "—The  Corporation  of 
Dublin,  Question,  Mr.  T.  E.  Smith ;  An- 
swer, The  Attorney  General  May  4,  40 

Boyal  Titles  Act  {Proclamation) 

Notice  of  Resolution,  Sir  Henry  James ;  short 

debate  thereon  May  4,  51 
Orders  of  the  Day  postponed  (Jfr.  Disraeli) 
Moved,  **  That,  having  regard  to  the  declara- 
tions made  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  during 
the  progress  of  the  Royal  Titles  Act  through 
Parliament,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Proclamation  issued  by  virtue  of  that  Act 
does  not  make  adequate  provision  for  tc« 
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Royal  Titles  Act  (Prae2ama<i(m>- cont. 

straining  and  preventing  the  nie  of  the  title 
of  EmpresB  in  relation  to  the  internal  affiun 
of  Iler  Majesty's  dominions'other  than  India  " 
iSir  Henry  James)  May  11,  370 ;  after  long 
debate,  Question  put;  A.  226,  N.  334; 
M.  108 

Division  List,  A.  and  N.,  470 


BussELL,  Sir  C.y  Westminster 

Criminal  Law— Poblio  Prosecntor,  1189 

Russia  and  the  Khanate  of  Ehokand—8ee 
title  Central  Asia 

BuTLAiTDy  Duke  of 
Borials  in  Chnrohyards,  2R.  1090 

Byder,  Mr.  Ot.  B.  D.,  Salisbury 
Oriminal  Law — Untried  Prisoners,  488 


Bylaitos,  Mr.  P.,  Burnley 

Commons,  Comm.  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress. 1251 ;  add.  el.  1570 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  Amendt. 

673  ;  Comm.  el.  2, 1197 
House   Occupiers   Disqualification    Removal, 

2R.  1598 
Inland  Revenue— Duties  on  Offices  of  Profit, 

48 
MalU,  Taxation  in.  Res.  1988 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  d.  213 
Navy  Estimatee— Repairs,  1920 

Scientific  Departments  of  the  Navy,  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  258, 2019 ;  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  2020,  2021 
Parliament — Sessional    Order — Exclusion    of 

Strangers,  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1495 
Suez  Canal,  Management  of,  181 
Supply — New  Courts  of  Justioes  and  Offices, 
1592 
Report,  1757 
Tonnage  Bounties,  Ao.  1660 

St.  AiiBAns,  Buke  of 

Army — Reserve  Forces — ^Yeomanry   Tmmpe* 
ters,  1254 

Sale  of  Intozicatmg  Liquors  on  Sunday 
(Ireland)  (No.  2)  BiU 

(Mr.  Richard  Smyth,   The   (/Cotwr  Dm,  Mr. 

Charles    Lewis,  Mr.    James    Corry,    Mr. 

WiUiam  Johnston,  Mr.  Dease,  Mr.  Thomas 

Dickson,  Mr.  Redmond) 
0.  Ordered ;  i^ad  lo*  June  14  [Bill  194] 

Salisbtjby,  Marquess  of  (Secretazy  of 
State  for  India) 

Burial,  Law  of.  Res.  647 
India— Sirdar  Narain  Singh,  Petition  of,  772 
Union  of  Benefices,  2R.  Amendt.  757,  759,  762 
University  of  Oxford,  3R.  Amendt.  101, 102 


Salmon  Fisheries  Act,  1873 
Fishery  Board,  Question,  Mr.  Blake ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Assheton  Cross  June  15, 1893 
Salmon  Fisheries  Jnspectort^  Report —  The  River 

Wye,  Question,  Mr.  Clive  ;   Answer,  Mr. 

Assheton  Cross  May  9,  264 ;  Jtate  16, 1972 

Salmon  Fisheries  BiU 

(Mr.  Assheton^  Mr.  RaibertiorC^ 

e.  Read  S«*  May  8  [BiU  60] 

/.  Read  I**  (Lord  Winmarkigh)  May  5  (No.  72) 

Read  2*  *  May  80 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  1 

Reads**  June  IS 

Salmon  Fishery  (Provisional  Order)  Bin 

(Sir  Henry  SeknnrMetson,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) 

e.  Read  2«  •  Ifoy  11  [BUI  1 10] 

BiU  withdrawn  •  June  15 

Sahxtda,  Mr.  J.  D'A.,  Tower  JSdmleU 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  d.  66,  91, 

209,  234 ;  Oonsid.  add.  d.  1058, 1061  ;  cL  SO, 

1078 ;  cl.  22,  1080 
Navy — Henwood,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick,  Case 

of,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1618 
Navy— Ships  of  War,  Res.  248 

Samttelsok,  Mr.  B.,  Banbury 
Egyptian  Finance— IXscrees  of  May  2nd,  918 
Patent  Offioe  and  Museum,  1421 
Turkey ^-Salonica,  Murder  of  the  Consuls  at, 
1118 

Saxdfobd,  Mr.  O.  M.  W.,  Mialdon 

Commons,  Comm.  1231 ;  el.  2,  1396 ;  el.  S, 
Amendt.  1531 ;  add.  cl.  1567, 1674 

Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  970 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870 — Claoae  6, 
1188,  1189 

Suez  Canal,  Management  of,  181 

Sandhxtust,  Lord 

Army — Knightsbridge  Barracks,  916 

Sandon,  Bight   Hon.    Yiscoimt    (Vice 

President  of  Committee  of  Ooundl 

on  Education),  Liverpool 
Art  Library,  South  Kensington,  104, 105 
Education    Department — Keynsham     Britiah 

School,  1894, 1895, 1974 
Elementary  Education.  Leave,  929,  949, 953, 

957,961,963 
Elementary    Education   Act  —  MiaoeUaneous 
Questions 

Attendance  at  Schools,  1037 

Cardiff  School  Board,  47 

London  School  Board,  206 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870 — Clause  6, 

1188 ;— School  Boards,  1520, 1896 
Elementary  Education  Bill — Poor  Educational 
Districts,  1192 

School  Fees,  1517 
Endowed  Schools — Misoellaneons  Questions 

Perse  Gnunmar  School,  1763 

St.  John's  Hospital,  Exeter,  88 

Tideswell  Grammar  School,  1515 
Public  Health— Medical  Officer  to  the  Privy 
Connoil,  1517 
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ScLATBB-BooTH,  Eight  Hon.  O.  (Presi- 
dent   of    the    Local    Govemment 
Board),  Hampshire j  N. 
Commoos,  Comm.  el,  8,  1531 
Corrupt  Praotioes  at  Elections  Act—  Tarmonth 

EleotioD,  1897 
England  and  Wales — New   Domesday  Book, 

1973 
Local  Finance— Indebtedness  of  Local  Authori- 
ties, 1354 
Local  6o?emment  Act — Harrowgate  Board  of 

Health,  1896 
Pollution  of  Rivers,  45,  671 :  Leave,  1599 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  cl,  12,  Amendt. 
1595,  1596  ;  cl  15,  1764  ;  el  28,  1766,  1768, 
1771;  el  37,  Amendt.  i6.;  add.  el   1772, 
1773,  1774,  1775, 1777,  1780, 1781 
Poor  Law — Out-door  Relief — Charlotte  Ham- 
mond, Case  of,  1351 
Public  Health— Medical  OfBcer  to  the  Privj 
Council,  1517 
Solihull  Sanitary  Authority,  1973 
Public  Schools — Uppingham  School,  49 
Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  Road,  263 

ScoTT,  Lord  H.  J.  M.  D.,  HampBhire^  8. 

Commons,  Comm.  1251,   1385  ;   el.  2,  1393 ; 
el  8, 1529  ;  el  12, 1533  ;  el  25,  1564,  1566 

SoouBFESLD,  Sir  J.  H.,  Pemhrokeshire,  8. 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  2R.  713 
Public  Houses  (Ireland)— Sunday  Closing,  Res. 
554 

Selbobne,  Lord 

Burial,  Law  of,  Res.  616,  653 

India— Sirdar  Narain  Singh,  Petition  of,  769 

Inns  of  Court,  Comm.  588 

Judicature  Act  (1873)— Court  of  Appeal,  1269 

Selwin-Ibbetson,  Sir  H.  J.  (Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Db' 
'psatmeJi.t)f\E88ex,  W, 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Boards),  2R. 

909 
Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor,  2R.  1880* 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  Amendment,  2R.  1596 

Settled  Estates  Act  (1856)  Amendment 
Bill 

(Jdr,  Marten,  Sir  Henry  Jaekson,  Mr.  Gregory) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1<»  •  June  14  [BiU  193] 

Shaftesbuby,  Earl  of 

Burials  in  Churchyards,  2R.  1089 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  2R.  1016 


Sheelook,  Mr.  Serjeant  D.,  King^s  Co. 
Holyhead    Harbour  —   Steamship    *'  Edith, 

Wreck  of,  670 
Parliament — Public  Business,  492 


»} 


Shutb,  Major-Oeneral  0.  0.,  BrighUm 

Army— Militia  Ballot  Act,  1417 

Mobilisation  of  the  Forces — Estimates,  1418 
Army  Estimates— Military  Education,  Estab- 
lishments for,  1656, 1657 

Works,  BaUdiogs,  4o.  1650 


SiDMOTJTH,  Viscount 
H.R.H.    the    Prince   of  Wales— Nobility   of 
Malta,  362,  1965 

Sierra  Leone — H^  Financial  Position 
Question,  Mr.  Price ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 
May  22,  1039 

Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant  J.,  Dewshury 

Barristers  and  Advocates  Fees,  2R.  332 
Criminal  Law — Bravo,  Mr. — The  Inquest,  922 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2  R.  1168 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el.  56,  91 
Palace  of  Westminster — Mr.  Herbert's  Picture, 

1514 
Parliament—  Privilege — Political  Committee  of 

the  Reform  Club,  Res.  1672 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  add.  el.  1776, 

1780 
Spain—"  Octavia,"  Seizure  of  the,  1113 
Supply — Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court 

of  Justice,  dMS.  1317 

Slave  Trade 

Coolie  Trade  in  the  MauriHue — The  Royal 
Commitsion,  Question,  Observations,  The 
Earl  of  Kimberley ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon ;  short  debate  thereon  May  12, 
474 

The  Fugitive  Slave  Commistum—The  Report, 
Question,  Sir  William  Harcourt;  Answer, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  June  16,  1976 

Treaty  with  the  SuUan  of  Zanzibar,  Question, 
Captain  Price  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  23, 
1117 

Small  Testate  Estates  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Mr,    James   BareUxy,  Sir   Robert  Anstruther, 
Mr.  Kinnaird,  Mr.  Mackintosh) 

c.  Committee*  ;  Report  May  8     [Bills  107-145] 
Committee  *  {on  re-comm.) ;  Report  May  30 
Considered  *  June  1 
EUad3o*/ufi0  12 

I  Read  1*  •  (.Earl  of  Airlie)  June  15   (No,  115) 

Smith,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Tynemouth,  Sfc. 
"  Agrigento,"  Loss  of  the,  1762 
Empress,  Title  of — Corporation  of  Dublin,  40 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el  Amendt. 

54  :  Amendt.  57,  61,  64,  67,  216,  227,  232  ; 

Consid.  add.  cl   1058,  1060;  el   11,  1070; 

el  18,1074;  3R.  1335 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.  ^Secretary  to  the 
Treasury),  JFestmtnster 

Army  and  Navy  Expenditure  Acoounts,  Audit 
of,  2010 

Civil  Service  Inquiry  Commission — Customs 
Out-Door  Department,  1115 

County  Rates  (Ireland),  2R.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 306 

Criminal  Law — Executions,  Expense  of,  207 

Customs  and  InUnd  Revenue,  Comm.  974 

Customs  Laws  Consolidation,  2R.  1962 

Gloucester  District  Registry,  925 

Inland  Revenue-^Duties  on  OfBoet  of  Profit, 
48 

Ireland — Kingstown  Harbour,  1116 

Irish  FioM  Fond,  673 
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Smith,  Mr.  W.  H. — eont. 

Local  Taxation,  1186 

Metropolis    Gas  Act,   1860—Oat  Companies 

Accoants,  205 
New    Forest — Stoneycrosa,  Indosnre  at,  84, 

U26 
Patent  OflBoe  and  Moseum,  1421 
Post  OfBoe  Sayings  Banks,  1665 
Post  Office — Telegraphs — Oiiuiey  and  Shetland 

Islands,  lilO 
Registry  of  Deeds  (Dablin),  1117 
Supply — British  SMmon  Abroad,  Relief  of  Dis- 
tressed, 1660 
Ghaneery  Di?ision  of  the  High  Court  of 

Justice,  d(c.  1333 
Embassy  Houses,  Ac.  1595 
New  Courts  of  Justice  and  Offices,  1592, 

1594 
Public  Buildings,  1585 
Report,  1756 

Surreys  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1590 
Tonnage  Bountiee,  Ac.  1660 

Smithfield  Priaon  (Dublin)  BiU 

(Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  Sir  Jdiehael  JSieki- 

Beach) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  I''  •  May  22  [Bill  163] 

Read2o*lf^29 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  13 

Read»>*/uii«14 
/.  Read  1»  *,  and  referred  to  the  Examinen  (  The 
Lard  PreticUnt)  June  15  (No.  117) 

Smyth,  Mr.  R.,  Londonderry  Co. 

Irish  Parliament,  49 

Public  Houses  (IreUnd) — Sunday  Closing,  Res. 

402,  920, 1275 
Registration  of  Voters  (Ireland),  2R.  21 

Somerset,  Duke  of 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  2R.  1013 

West  Coast  of  Africa— Dahomey,  King  of,  768 

Spain 

Detention  of  British  Subjects— Ccue  of  Henry 
Pratt,  Question,  Mr.  Hanbury ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  May  26,  1272 

Seizure  of  tM  "  Octavia"  Question,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Simon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  23, 
1113 

**  The  CUmentina"  Question,  Mr.  Griefe ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  12,  489 


(INDEX)  SPE  8IE 
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Sfbaksb,  The— eonl. 
Merohaat  Shippinif,  Oonaid.  eL  20, 1079 


Spbakbe,  The  (Eight  Hon.  H.  B.  W. 
Bkand),  Cambridgeshire 

Army  Corps  Training,  2R.  1751 

Barbadoes— Riots,  The— Governor  Hennessy, 
151 
•     Central  Asia— Khanate  of  Khokand,  Addren 
for  Papers,  124 

Commons,  Comm.  1250 

Electoral  System— Borough  and  County  Con- 
stituencies, Res.  1458 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870 — Clause  6, 
1189 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Lioensing  Law  Amend- 
ment), 2R.  754 

Magistrates  (Ireland)— Orange  Meeting,  Spoooh 
at,  170 


Parliament — Order — ^Debates  in  the  Heose  of 
Lords,  Reference  to,  1622,  1625, 1630 
Privilege — Public  Petitions,  Penmial  Ex- 
planation, 586 
PnbUc  Business.  2017 
Parliament— Privilege— Political  Commitiss  of 

the  Reform  Club,  Res.  1671,  1692 
Royal   Titles    Act    ProoUmatlon,    Notice  of 
Res.  51 ;— Vote  of  Cenaure,  Rea.  374, 376 

Spenoeb,  Earl 
Burial,  Law  of,  Rea.  687 

Staopoole,  Captain  W.,  jSWmm 
Criminal  Law— Politioal  Priaonera,  Releiss  oC 

1049 
Navy— OflBcers  Holding  Civil  Appointmoiti,  37 
Poor  Law  Rating  (Ireland),  2R.  2094 

.Staithopb,  Earl 

Publicans  Certifloatas  (SooUaod),  9R.  481,  48f 

Stanhope,  Mr.  W.  T.  W.  8.,   TorkakMre, 
W.R. 
Intoxicating  liqnon  (LiMniiDf  Boarda)^  2R. 

888 

STAiniJET  OF  Aldkrley,  Lord 

Cruelty  to  Animals,  2R.  1032 
India^Sirdar  Narain  Singh,  Petition  of;  772 
Mauritius,  Coolie  Trafllo  in  the— The  fiieyal 

Commission,  481 
Primary  Education,  Motion  finr  Retuma,  98 

Stanley,  Hon.  Captam  F.  A.  (Fmandal 
Secretary  for  War)  Lancashire,  N. 

Army — Guards,  Brigade  of.  Special  Allowances 
to  the,  1990 

Army  Estimatee— War  Office,  1658 

Army  Purchase  Estimate— Amy  Pvehass 
Commission,  2023 

Army  Corps  Training,  2R.  1752 

Stansfeld,  Eight  Hon.  J.,  Halifax 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  d,  28,  1 767 

Stanton,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Stroud 
Commons,  Comm.  tL  4,  Amendt.  1023  ;  c/.  8, 
Amendt.  1527 

Statute  Law  Bevisioxi  (Substitatad  En- 
actments) BiU  [hj.] 

(  The  Lcrd  ChaneeUar) 

L  Presented  ;  read  1»*  May  II  (No.  82) 

Read2«*ifoyl5 

Committee*  May  22 

Report  *if2i^  28 

Read  d»*ifay  26 
e.  Read  1^  •  June  1  [Bill  18S1 

Read  r^  June  15  * 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  16 

Stevenson,  Mr.  J.  C,  South  Shields 
Merchant  Shipping,  Cemm*  add,  eL  t% 
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SnnrifiT,  lb.  M.  J.,  Wilton  Bo. 

Elementarj  Ednoation,  2Ri.  1967 
Stobeb,  Mr.  O.y  NoUingfuuMhiref  8. 

Elementary  Education,  Leave,  965 
Inland  ReTenii*— llak  Tax,  197S,  1974 
Permi8tiT«  Fvohibitoiy  Xiqaor^  2R.  1862 

Suez  Canal  (Shares)  Bill 

{Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequer,  Mr,  WUHam 

Benry  Smith) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l^*  Jtme  12  [BUI  189] 

SuLLTVAN,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Z&uth  Co, 

Merobant  Shipping,  Consid.  el  20,  1079 
Pablic  Honaes  (Ireland)— Sunday  Closing,  Res. 
549 

SUPPLY 

Considered  in  Committee  Ma^f  8,  255 — Natt 
EsTiMATis — Resolution  reported  May  9 

Considered  in  Committee  May  26, 1809^  Cim. 
SimncB  EsrniATBS — Culbs  III.— Vote  8 — 
Ths  Otfioial  Rkvxbsbs  —  Resolution  re- 
ported May  29 

Considered  in  €ommittee  June  8,  1583 — Citil 
SxBTicx  EsmiATM — Class  I. — Resolutions 
reported  June  12 

Considered  in  Committee  June  9,  1636 — Abmt 
EsTiMATss  —  Cxm  Sbrticx  EsTXMAns  — 
Class  V. — Colonial,  Consular,  and  othxb 
FoRsiON  Skbtioxs — Class  VI.— Supxbannua- 

nON  AND   RXTIBID  ALLOWANCES  AND  GrATUI- 
TIBS  VOB  ChaBXTABLB  AND  OTBBB  PuBPOBBS — 

Class  VIL  —  Mjsobllanbods,  Spboial,  and 
Tbmpobabt  Objbots  —  Rbybnub  Dbpabt- 
JCBNTS — Resolutions  reported  June  12,  1756 
Considered  in  Committee  Jwfie  16,  2019 — Nayt 
Estimatbs—Abmt  Pcbohasb  Commission — 
Resolution  reported  June  19 

Snptteme  Court  of  Judioatore  (Zrelaad) 

Bill  [H.L.]       ( The  Lord  ChaneeUar) 

I  Committee  May  5,  96  (No.  31 ) 

Report  May  16,  763  (No.  74) 

Read  3**  May  18 

e.  Read  1«*  {Mr.  Solieitor  General  for  Ireland) 
May  22  [Bill  161] 

Read  2^",  after  sbort  debate  Jwne  12,  1754 

Sweden — Upiscopal  Ckureh  at  Stockholm 
Observations,  Question,  Viscount  Enfield  (Lord 
Straflord);  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Derby ;  short 
debate  thereon  June  15, 1885 

Stkes,  Mr.  C,  Torky  E,R. 

Criminal  Law — Mad  Dogs,  1115 

Local  Light  Dues  (Reduction),  €omm.  1963 

Merchant  Shipping,  Ck)nsid.  add.  d.  1059 

TALisoTy  Mr.  J.  G.,  J^ent,  IF. 

Elementary  Education,  Leaye,  962 
Elementary    Education    Act,    1870  —  School 

Boards,  1520 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (LioensiBg  Boavd*),  2R. 

900 
prisons,  l^ei^Te,  1559 


Taylob,  Bight  HxnL  Oolonel  T.   E., 

DulUn  Co, 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Agricultural  Holdings 
(EngUnd)  Act,  Res.  1282 


Taylor,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leioetter  Bo. 

Criminal  Law — Oeorge  Hill,  Execution  of,  34 

Political  Prisoners,  Release  of,  1052 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Comm.  el,  8, 

1211 
Navy — Naval  Discipline  Act — Flogging  in  the 

Nary,  487 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1554 
Wild  Fowl  Preserration,  2R.  Amendt.  1181 

Temple,  Eight  Hon.  W.  F.  Oowpbb-, 

JSantSf  S, 
Commons,  Comm.  1230, 1386  ;  d.  2,  Amendt. 

1387,  1393;   «2. '8,  Amendt   1525,  1529; 

el.  12,  1532 
Fine  Arts,  Motion  fbr  an  Address,  289 
Merchant  Shipping,  Consid.  add,  d.  1061 
National  Gallenr— New  Buildings,  1422 
New   Forest— Sioneycross,  Inolosure  at,  34, 

1425 

Tei7NAI7T,  Mr.  E.,  Leeds 
Employers  Liability  for  Injury,  2R.  1179 

Thobnhill,  Mr.  T.,  Sujblk,  W. 
Barbadoes — Riots,  The — Governor  Hennessy, 

155 
Windward  Islands — Disturbances,  367 

ToEBENS,  Mr.  W.  T.  M.,  Finehwry 
Art  Library,  South  Kensington,  104 

Tracy,  Hon.  0.  E.  D.  Hanbttby-,  Mont- 
gomery,  ire. 

Navy — Misoellaneous  Questions 

Commanders — Order  in  Council,  1864,  104 
Dockyards,  ^. — Foreign  Officers,   Admis- 
sion of,  1348 
Navigating  Officers,  2012 

Navy— Ships  of  War,  Res.  241 

Drade  Marks  Registration  Act,  1875 
i^uestion,  Mr.   Hermon  ;  Answer,  The  Attor- 
ney General  May  4,  40 

Trade  Marks  Begistration  Amendment 

Bill  [H.L.]    (Ttte  Lord  ChoMceOor) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  !••  June  16  (No.  121) 

Trade  Union  Act  (1871)  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  MundeUa,  Mr,  Thomas  Brassey,  Mr.  Jacob 

Bright,  Mr.  Morley) 

c  Read  3°*  Ifay  3  [Bill 92] 

I.  Read  l*^  {The  Lord Aberdare) May  5  (No. 73) 
Read  2%  after  short  debate  May  26, 1259 
Committee  * ;  Report  May  29  (No.  98) 

Committee  *  {on  re^comm.) ;  Report  June  I 
Head  3**  /vne  13 
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TramwEys  Orden  Confirmation  (Bristol, 

Ac.)  Bin  [H.L.] 

{The  Lord  Pteiident) 

,  I,  Read  2*  •  May  5  (No.  60) 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  1 
Committee  *  (on  re-^omm,)  June  15 
Report  *  June  16 

• 

Tramways  Order  Confirmation  (Wantage) 

Bill  [H.L.]        ( Tke  Lard  Preeident) 

^.  Read  2**  Ifay  5  (No.  61) 

Committee* ;  Report  May  15 

Read  3«*  ifay  16 
e.  Read  l^*  May  18  [BUI  1571 

Read  2^"  *  ifay  22 

Committee* ;  Report  June  1 

ReadS«*/f«»Ml2 

Treasury  Solicitor  Bill 

(iff-.   WtUiam  Henry  Smith,  Mr,  ChaneeUor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Attorney  General) 

e.  Committee* ;  Report  May  i  [Bill  128] 

Read  S^  *  May  5 
/.  Read  1> *  ( 7%^  Lord  President) MayB  (No.  76) 

Read  2*  *  Jfay  20 

Committee*  ;  Report  May  80 

Read  8*  June  1 

Tbevelyan,  Mr.  G.  0.,  JErawieJc^  8fe, 

Electoral  System — Borough  and  County  Con- 
stituencies, Res.  1442, 1458,  1491 

TurJcey 

Montenegro,  Question,  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone; 
Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  May  5,  106 

Saloniea,  Murder  of  the  Consult  at.  Question, 
Earl  De  La  Warr  ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of 
Derby  May  18, 914  ;  Question,  Mr.  Hanbury ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Hunt,  925;  Question,  Mr. 
Samuelson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  23, 
1118 

Reported  Deposition  of  the  Suitan,  Question, 
Earl  De  La  Warr;  Answer,  The  Earl  of 
Derby  May  SO,  1416 

Ass<usination  of  the  Turkish  Ministers,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  John  Bright ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli 
June  16, 1975 

Second  Note  of  the  Three  Powers  ( The  Berlin 
Memorandum),  Question,  Obseryations,  Earl 
Granrille  ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Derby  May  22, 
1000  i—The  Despatch,  Question,  Obserra- 
tions,  Lord  Campbell ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of 
Derby  ;  short  debate  thereon  June  1, 1510 

The  Berlin  Memorandum,  Question,  Obserya- 
tions, The  Marquess  of  Hartington ;  Reply, 
Mr.  Disraeli  June  9,  1605 

Ministerial  Statement,  Question,  The  Marquess 
of  Hartington  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  Juiitf  1, 
1521 

The  Berlin  Conference,  Question,  Mr.  Bruce ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  May  22, 1058 

The  Eastern  Question^  The  Papers,  Question, 
Colonel  Mure ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  30, 
1423 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  Question,  Obsenra- 
tions.  Earl  De  La  Warr ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of 
Derby  June  15, 1888 

Turkish  Finance,  Question,  Mr.  Hamond; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  29, 1854  | 


Tumpihe  Roade  TnuU-^ShrmoAmy  mi 

Solyh^ad  Road 
Question,  Mr.  Leighton ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sobtcr- 
Booth  May  9,  263 

Union  of  Benefices  Bill  [h.1..] 

(The  Lord  Bishop  of  Emeier) 

e.  MoTed,   "That   the  BlU  be  now   read   S** 

May  16, 755 
Amendt.    to   leaye  out  ("now/')   and  imai 

("this  day  six  months")  {The  Afarquess  sf 

Salisbury);    after   short    debate,    Ameodt. 

withdrawn 
Original  Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  reed  9*,  and 

referred  to  a  Select  Committee       (No.  64) 
Committee  nominated  ;  List  of  the  Cooomitteo 

May  29, 1345 

United  Parishes  (Scotland)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Steward) 
I.  Royal  Assent  June  1  [39  Vid  o.  11] 

United  Statee 

"  Alabama  "  Award,  The,  QuesiioD,  Mr.  Batss : 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  EzcbeqiNr 
May  18, 927 

Emma  Mine,  The^  Question,  Mr.  CaiUn  ;  Aii> 
swer,  Mr.  Disraeli  May  29, 1359 

Emtraditum^Case  of  isra   Winslom,  Qnse- 
tion.  Earl  GranTille :  Answer,  The  Eari  of 
Derby  May  4,  33  ;  Questions,  Mr.  Gourlv, 
Mr.  Pnleston  ;  Answers,  The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, Mr.  Bourke,  44 ;   Qneetion,   Sir  H. 
Drummond    Wolff;    Answer,    Mr.    Bouiie 
May  5,  106 ;   Question,  Sir  WiUiam  Hir- 
oourt ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  16,  777  ; 
Question,  Sir  William   llaroourt ;    Answer, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  May  23,  1113;   Qnei- 
tion.  Sir  Henry  James  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bomfct 
June  12, 1668 

University  Education  (Ireland)  BQl 

{Mr.  BuU,  The  (TConorDon,  Mr.  MiteheU Eenr^, 
Mr,  MacCarthy,  Mr.  Sullivan) 

e.  Motion  for  Leare  {Mr.  BuU)  May  16,  805; 
after  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to;  BiU 
ordered ;  read  1»  •  [Bill  150] 

Universily  of  Camlnridge  Bill 

{Mr.   Spencer    Walpole,   Mr.   Secretary  Crest, 

Lord  John  Manners) 

c.  Motion  for  Leaye  {Mr.  Spencer  Walpsk) 
May  16,  829 ;  after  short  debate,  Motioo 
agreOd  to ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  V  *  Mty  16 

[BUI  151] 

Universily  of  Oxford  Bill  [h  j^] 

Formerly^— 

Oxford  Universily  Bill 

(  The  Marquess  of  SaU^^wry) 
I  Bead  3*  May  5, 101 ;  after  short  debate,  Bill 

passed  (Noe.  16,  45, 51, 68) 

e.  Read  1«  •  May  8  [BiU  U6] 

MoTed,   «*  That    the   BUI  be  now  lead  S*" 

June  12, 1712 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  ^^ 
**  in  Tiew  ofJhe  large  legislatiye  povencn* 


